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Accidents, Industrial: 
computation of accident frequency rates, 
Vn  o48 

causes of increase in number of, 598, 1147. 

causes of coal mining accidents, 1209. 

report of Statistics Committee of National 
Safety Council (U.S.A.) on “ Accident 
Facts, 1927,” issued, 1212. 

Canada: fatalities during fourth quarter 
of 1926, 234; first quarter of 1927, 579; 
second quarter, 914; third quarter, 1258. 

Alta.: fatalities during 1926, 955; mining 
accidents in 1926, 850; inquiry into Mc- 
Gillivray Creek mine disaster, 1276. 

B.C.: fatalities during 1926, 848; accidents 
in various industries in 1926, 848. 

Man.: bureau of labour report for 1925-6, 
276; increase in, 593. 

N.B.: Number of accidents by severity of 
injury from 1919 to 1925, 954. 

N.S.: reduction in fatal accidents in in- 
dustrial establishments, 1167; in coal 
mines in 1925-6, 281. 

Ont.: accidents in 1926, 727; in various 
months, 646, 964, 1150; “labour turn- 
over” cause of accidents in logging in- 
dustry, 595; report of Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch on industrial accidents dur- 
ing November, 1927, 1349. 

Sask.: report of bureau of labour and in- 
dustries on, 278. 

United Kingdom: decrease in number of 
accidents in 1926, 956. 

U.S.A.: increase of industrial accidents in, 
598; accidents in various states and in- 
dustries up to 1925, 853; in mining in- 
dustry in 1925, 859; increase in number 
of accidents in Colorado, in 1926, 1010; 
increase in industrial accidents in New 
York State, 962; fatalities in coal mines 
in Ohio in 1924, 633; decrease in indus- 
trial accidents in Iowa, 1210. 
also Borers; Factorigs AND Factory 
LEGISLATION; First Amp; INTERNATIONAL 
LaspouR ORGANIZATION; Lecau Dekct- 
sions AFFEcTING Lasour; MINES AND 
MINING; SAFETY AND HrattTH; Work- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


See 


Accident Insurance: See INSURANCE; WorK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Accident Prevention: See Sarrry AND HBALTH. 


Agreements, Industrial: 

Canada: wage agreements and working 
conditions for locomotive engineers and 
firemen on railways in, 1236. 

recent agreements and schedules of wages, 
214, 441, 556, 670, 789, 888, 1003, 1100, 
1237 laa. 

agreements as to changes in wages and 
working conditions between railways in 
Canada and certain classes of em- 
ployees, 216, 887, 1150. 

§2734—14 


Agreements, Industrial:—Con. 

Alta.: proposed railway shop agreements 
for government employees, 725. 

N.8.: new agreement between the Domin- 
ion Coal Company and the U.M.W. of 
A., proposed, 1145. 

J.S.A.: general provisions of trade union 
agreements in, 1105; collective agree- 
ments in, 249; “collective bargaining in 
US.A.”; article by Lindley M. Clark, 
443. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
EMPLOYMENT; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION Act, 1907; INDUSTRIAL Rz- 
LATIONS; RatLways. 


AGREEMENTS BY INDUSTRIES (Canada) : 
Construction—buildings and structures. 

bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Cal- 
gary, 792; Edmonton, 891; Ottawa, 671; 
Port Arthur and Fort William, 890; 
Regina, 557; Toronto, 556. 

carpenters, Edmonton, 891; Halifax, 789; 
Hamilton, 790; Lethbridge, 792; Niagara. 
Falls, 890; Ottawa, 671; Regina, 1101; 
St. Catharines, 790; Thorold, 790. 

electrical workers, Montreal, 1237. 

elevator constructors, Halifax, 1343. 

painters and decorators, Calgary, 791; 
Halifax, 789; Hamulton, 890; Kingston, 
443; Saskatoon, 671; Toronto, 889. 

plasterers and cement finishers, Montreal, 
789; Regina, 791; Vancouver, 792; Win- 
nipeg, 891, 

plumbers, steamfitters, etc., Calgary, 791; 
Edmonton, 792; Hamilton, 791; Ottawa, 
1101; Regina, 791; Toronto, 790; Van- 
couver and vicinity, 1101; Welland, 
890; Halifax, 1343. 

sheet metal workers, 1344. 

steam-shovel engineers, cranesmen, fire- 
men and oilers, District No. 7, including 
Ontario east of Fort William, Quebec, 
the Maritime Provinces and Newfound- 


land, 671; Montreal, 1238; Toronto, 
1101. 
stonecutters, Toronto, 790; Vancouver, 


792; paving cutters, Graniteville, 1100; 
terrazzo workers’ helpers, marble, slate 
and stone polishers, rubbers and saw- 
wigs, tile and marble setters, Toronto, 
89. 

wood, wire and metal lathers, Edmonton, 
792. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
photo engravers, Winnipeg, 888. 
mailers, Toronto, 888. 
pressmen and assistants, Calgary, 
Toronto, 888. 

stereotypers, Calgary, 1003; Ottawa, 442, 
1004; Edmonton, 556; Halifax, 215; 
Hamilton, 442; Saint John, 441; Van- 
couver, 889; Victoria, 889. L 

Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— | 
sheet metal workers, Calgary, 1003; Ed- 

monton, 670; Montreal, 1003. 


443 ; 
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Agreements, Industrial:—Con. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper goods— 
employees, Iroquois Falls, 1004; Kenora, 
1100, 1237; Port Arthur, 1004; Sault 
Ste. Marie, Espanola and Sturgeon 
Falls, 671; Thorold, 671. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods—(drink and 
tobacco)— 
bakery and confectionery workers, Mont- 
real, 1003. 
flour, cereal and soft drink workers, Leth- 
bridge, 1003; Calgary, 1343. 


Mining—non-ferrous, smelting and quarry- _ 


ing—-coal mining— 
coal miners, Canmore, 215; Cassidy, B.C., 
214. 
Service—hotels and restaurants— 
beer parlour employees, Vancouver, 1238. 
Service—public administration— 
elvic employees, Calgary, 672; Medicine 
Hat, 672. 
fire-fighters, New Westminster, 140; Sas- 
katoon, 1104. 
electrical workers, Edmonton, 1104; line- 
man, Saskatoon, 1103. 
pumping plant and electrical departments 
employees, Saskatoon, 1103. 
steam and operating engineers, Moose 
Jaw, 1103. 
street railway employees, Saskatoon, 1104. 
Transportation and Public Utilittes—elec- 
tricity and gas— 
gas workers, Winnipeg, 873. 
Transportation and Public Utilittes—electric 
railways— 
street and electric railway employees, 
Cornwall, 891;. (Montreal, 215; Port 
Arthur and Fort William, 1102, 
motormen, conductors and  busmen, 
Winnipeg, 891. 
trainmen, Montreal, 215. 
conductors, brakemen, etc., 28, 216. 
shop labourers, 28, 216. 
maintenance of way employees, 28, 216. 
Transportation and Public Utulities—local 
transportation— 


taxi drivers (metered cabs) Vancouver, — 


BC., 1004, 1344. 
teamsters, truck drivers and helpers, Sas- 
katoon, 557. 
Transportation and Public Ultilities—tele- 
graphs and telephones— 
outside working forces, Alberta, 892. 
telephone workers, Manitoba, 1238. 
Transportation and Public Utilties—water 
transportation— 
carpenters and shipliners, Montreal, 673. 
harbour employees, Montreal, 1004. 
longshoremen, Montreal, 673, 1102. 


Agriculture: 
World Economic ‘Conference discusses 
measures for the improvement of 


agriculture, 771. 

Canada: provisions of Agricultural In- 
struction Act, 1913, 1181. 

Alta.: winner of championship for 1926 
for wheat and oats, 132. 





Agriculture:—Con. 
United Kingdom: scholarship for farm 
workers in Great Britain, 398. 

See also CHILDREN AND CHILD LasourR; Co- 
OPERATION; EDUCATION; H.MPLOYMENT; 
INTERNATIONAL LasouR ORGANIZATION, 
Leacus or Nations; MicRATION AND 
SETTLEMENT; SaFeTty AND HEALTH; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WoRK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Agricultural Workers: See INTERNATIONAL 
LasouR ORGANIZATION, League or Na- 
TIONS. 


Alberta: 

various new regulations in, 845. 

report of proceedings under Labour Dis- 
putes Act, 1926, 615. : 

Proceedings—M ining— 

certain mining companies and employees, 
Edmonton, 615. 

report of board in dispute between the 
Greenhill Mines, Blairmore and certain 
of its employees (re claim in respect to 
machine pick mining), 615. 

Hillcrest Collieries and employees, 615. 

See also AcciDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGREEMENTS, 

INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE;  BoILEers; 
Bumpine INpustry; Epucation; Em- 
PLOYMENT OFFICES (GOVERNMENT); Fac- 
TORIES AND Factory LEGISLATION; FAIR 
Waces; Hours or Lasour; Lasour Dsr- 
PARTMENTS AND Bureaus; Lasour LEcIs~ 
LATION; LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LwycaL 
Decisions AFFECTING Lasour; LICENSING 
or WoRKMEN; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; Mines anp Minina; MInImMuM 
Waces; MortHers’ ALLOWANCES; PEN- 
SIONS; Picketina; Ratmways; SaAFery 
AND HerautH; Sratistics; TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIES; UNEMPLOYMENT; UNITED 
FarMers OF ALBERTA; WAGES; WorK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Alberta Association of Municipal Districts: 
convention of, 1278. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: See Lasour 
Organizations. , 


Aliens: See also EMPLOYMENT; WoRKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION, ‘ 


Alsace-Lorraine: See also Prices IN GREAT 


BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


All-Australasian Trade Union Congress: 
convention of, 735. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 
proposed organization of, 53. 
Ist convention, 406. 


American Association for Old Age Security: 
object of, 862. 


INDEX Vv 


American Bankers’ Association (Commerce 
and Marine Commission) : 
pamphlet “ Automotive transportation and 
Railroads,” 867. 


American Engineering Council: 
recommendations for reduction of accident 
frequency, 1065. 


American Federation of Labour: 
47th annual convention of, 1189. 
“social wage” policy of, 928. 
See also Lasour ORGANIZATIONS. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany: 
profit sharing plan, 68. 


American Vocational Association: 
work of, 1187. 


Annuities: See DomMINION GovERNMENT AN- 
NUITIES. 


Apprenticeship: 
notes on vocational education and appren- 
ticeship—See EpucarIon. 
apprenticeship for tile setters desired by 
International Union of Bricklayers, 409. 
attitude of organized labour towards train- 


ing of, 864 

Canada: factors in the decline of the sys- 
tem of, 5382, 

Ont.: proposed scheme of Builders’ and 


Supply Association for development of 
apprenticeship system, 252; extracts 
from article by F. 8. Rutherford, assist- 
ant director of technical education on 
the relationship of job and school in ap- 
prenticeship training, 863; Trades and 
Labour Congress outlines system of ap- 
prenticeship training in the building in- 
dustry by Ontario Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil of Building Trades, 970; part-time in- 
struction for apprentices in Hamilton, 
1187; technical education for printing 
apprentices in Ottawa, 1187. 

Que.: Catholic Workers desire establish- 
ment of apprenticeship school at Chi- 
coutimi, 856. 

Sask.: training class for carpenter ap- 
prentices in, 1068. 

United Kingdom: report of committee on 
industry and trade, 582; outline of Brit- 
ish Labour Party, 1188; in British en- 
gineering industry, 743; in printing in- 
dustry in Great Britain, 1315. 

South Africa: apprenticeship- conference, 
1187. 

US.A.: Apprenticeship system in Wiscon- 
sin, 1187; study of the first 100 appren- 
tices in Pittsburgh’s part-time appren- 
tice training course, 292; apprenticeship 
program for plumbing trade, 411; ex- 
tracts from address of state supervisor 
of apprentices on relation of appren- 
ticeship and education, 59; indenture 
system in New York City, 743; appren- 
ticeship plans in various industries in, 
853; apprenticeship training on Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, 965; — 


Apprenticeship :—Con. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CoN- 
STRUCTION APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL OF 
Ontario; CanapIAN NatTIONAL RatL- 
WAYS; EDUCATION; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 

president Green on benefits of collective 
bargaining, 350. 

nature of conciliation and arbitration of 
industrial disputes, 73. 

views of Canadian Manufacturers on sy- 
stems in various countries, 736. 

resolution of International Labour Or- 
ganization on collective disputes, 757. 

Canadian compared with British methods 
of settlement of industrial disputes, 825. 

comparison of boards of arbitration (Cana- 
dian) and railway boards (British), 826. 

street and electric railway employees of 
America continue policy of, 1202. 

Canada: conciliation work of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 34. 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. see 
Inpustrial. Disputes INVESTIGATION ACT. 

agreements in settlement of disputes as to 
wages and working conditions on rail- 
ways in, 887. 

Alta.: Labour Disputes Act: See ALBERTA. 

NS.: grievance committees in coal min- 
ing industry, 1145. 

Que.: provisions of Trades Disputes Act, 
162; Catholic Workers desire amend- 
ment to Firemen and Policemen’s Act, 
855. 

United Kingdom, agreement concerning 
conciliation machinery for railway shop- 
men, 1049: “the way to _ industrial 
peace.,” lecture by the Rt. Hon. Philip 
Snowden, M_P., 1144. 

Australia: various Commonwealth and 
State laws for regulation of wages and 
terms of contract in, 1032. 

Belgium: establishment of conciliation 
and arbitration boards for prevention or 
settlement of collective disputes, 1158. 


Germany: adjustment of trade disputes 
in, 40. 
Norway: New provisional Compulsory 


Arbitration Act adopted in, 811; Labour 
Disputes Act amended, 930. 

Sweden: proposed arbitration acts in. 8. 

US.A.: methods of conciliation in labour 
disputes. 131: work of Massachusetts 
Board of Conciliation during 1926, 484; 
Railroad Labour Act, 1926, 853; pro- 
ceedings under, 1144. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; INDUS- 

TRIAL DIspuTES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
RAILWAYS. 


Argentina: See LAasour ORGANIZATIONS. 


Army and Navy Veterans: See UNeMPLoY- 


MENT INSURANCE. . 


Asiaties: See Curinrese; Hinpus; JAPANESE. 
Association of Governmental Labeur Officials 
of United States and Canada: 


convention of 632. 


vi INDEX 


Association of Municipal Electric Utilities 
(Ontario): See INSURANCE; PENSIONS. 


Australia: 
state enterprises in, 930. 
population of, as at June 30, 1927, 1297. 
See also ArprrraTION AND CONCILIATION; 

Hours or Lasour; Inpusrrmyt Dis- 
putes; INpusTRIAL RELATIONS; LEGAL 
Decrstons; Marernrry ALLOWANCES; 
MicraTION AND SETTLEMENT; PENSIONS; 
Prices; ResrarcH; WacES. 


Austria: See Prices; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Auto-Mechanics: 
Ont.: certificates of competency for, de- 
sired by executive T. & L. Congress, 168. 


Automobile Industry: See AmericAN BANK- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION ; WAGES. 


‘Bakeries: 
Ont.: health regulations governing, 527; 
trade expansion in, 726; T. & L. Con- 
gress desires health regulations in, 1313. 
See also Hours or Lapour. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 
apprentice training on 965. 


Banks and Banking: 

seven years of labour banks, 1205. 

money and unemployment, 1277. 

Canada: deposits made by school children 
in penny banks in 1926, 622. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires investiga- 
tion into hours of labour of, 1313. 

United Kingdom: banking policy and un- 
employment; address by Rt. Hon. Reg- 
inald McKenna, 439; Trades Union 
Congress desires establishment of muni- 
cipal banks, 1075. 

United States: growth of labour banks in, 
485. 


Barbers: 
Ont.: executive of T. & L. Congress de- 
sires legislation governing barber shops 
167; Barbers Federation desires Barbers’ 
License Law, 1315. 
See also Licnnsinc or WoRKMEN ; MINIMUM 
Waces; Sarery AND HeaTH. 


Beauty Parlours: See MINIMUM WAGES FOR 
WOMEN. 


Belgium: See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION ; 
Famitry ALLOWANCES; INDUSTRIAL Di1s- 
putes; Lrcan Decisions; Prices; Un- 
EMPLOYMENT. 


Benefits: See INSURANCE. 
Benzol!: See SAreTy AND HEALTH. 


Blind, Canadian Federation of the: 
convention of, 705. 


N.B.: Federation of Labour favours sup- 
port of blind, 408. 





Blind, Canadian Federation of the:—Con. 
United Kingdom: resolution of Trades 
Union Congress concerning employ- 
ment of blind persons, 1075. 
See also PENSIONS. 
Boat Building Industry: See Hours or 
LABOUR. 
Boilers: 
Alta.: act amended, 723,969; inspection in 
1926, 729. 
Man.: T. & L. Congress desires amend- 


ments to Steam Boilers Act, 169. 

Ont.: inspection of steam boilers, etc., de- 
sired by T. & L. Congress, 168; increase 
in number of, during 1926, 728; T. & L. 
Congress desires amendments to Act, 
13138. 

Que.: appointment of boilermakers as in- 
spectors desired by T. & L. Congress, 
977. 

Sask.: Boilers’ Act amended, 384; 969. 

See also SratlIoNaARy AND Horstina ENGcI- 
NEERS. 


Bonus: 
recent employees’ 
schemes, 62. 
See also WAGES. 


bonus and_ benefit 


Boycott: 
US.A.: workmen’s refusal to handle non- 
union material illegal, 698. 
See also INsuNctTIONS; LEGAL DECISIONS. 


Brazil: Sce Pricms; SICKNESS INSURANCE. 
Brigden, J. B.. vrofessor of Economics in the 


University of Tasmania: 
article on state enterprises in Australia, 


930. 
British Columbia: 
numbers, occupations, ete., of oriental 


population of, 399. 

See also AccIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CHILDREN 
AND CHILp Lasour; CHINESE; Co-OPERA- 
TION; EpUCATION; Exections; EMPpLoy- 
MENT; FAcToriIES AND Factory La&aisua- 
TION; Fire DEPARTMENTS; HouRS OF 
Lasoug; Insurance; Lasour Depart- 
MENTS AND Bureaus; LecaL DE&cISIONS; 
Liens, MecHanics; Minus anp MINING; 
MinimumM Waces; MotHers’ ALLOWw- 
ANCES; MUNICIPALITIES; ORIENTALS; 
PENSIONS; SAFETY AND HEALTH; SrarTis- 
rics; Waces; WorKMEN’s COMPENSA- 
TION. 


British Columbia Electric Railway Company: 
home-building and life insurance plans for 
employees, 938. 


British Columbia Safety League: See Can- 
ADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE. 


Britich Empire Steel Corporation: 
safety campaign, 348. 
safety measures for workers, 1318. 


INDEX vil 


British North America Act: 
amendment of, discussed at Dominion- 
provincial conference of premiers, 1169. 
amendment to, urged by T. & L. Congress 
of Canada, 44 
legislative committee of railway brother- 
hoods urge amendment to, 171. 
See also Luca DECISIONS. 


Brown, J. Douglas, director of the Industrial 


Relations Section, Princeton University: 
“Seven Years of Labour Banking,” 1205. 


Building Industry: 

International Union of Bricklayers desire 
stricter building by-laws, 409. 

Alta.: building trades council formed in 
Edmonton, 410. 

Ont.: building trades council reorganized 
in London, 410; Ontario Builders and 
Ontario Builders and Supply Associa- 
tion desire building code for town, etc., 
252: proposed apprenticeship system in, 
1187; T. & L. Congress desires uniform- 
ity of provincial building bylaws, 1313; 
T. & L. Congress desires enforcement 
Building Trades Protection Act, 1313. 

Que.: winter activity in construction in- 
industry, 128. 

Building Permits: 

monthly report of permits issued in Can- 
ada, 98, 212, 308, 445, 556, 674, 793, 893, 
1005, 1107, 1239, 1345. 

US.A.: building permits in 1925, 446. 


Building Trades: 
Ree Zealand: building trades council for, 


USA: safety codes in Wisconsin, 1266; 
Industrial Survey Commission of New 
York condemns “closed unions” in 
building trades, 773. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP ; 
PLOYMENT; LABOUR 
Leap; Lxecau Dscisions; PLUMBING; 
Sarery AND HeattH; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
WAGES. 


Bulgaria: See Pricss. 


Butler, H. B., C.B., deputy director of the 
International Labour Office, Geneva: 
book on industrial relations in the United 
States, 985. 


Cadet Training: 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour opposed 
to military training in schools, 407. 
labour women opposed to cadet training 
in schools, 485. 
Alta.: T. & L. Congress desires abolition of 
cadet training in, 970 


EpucaTIon; EM- 


Caisson Disease: See Disnases, INDUSTRIAL. 


California: See UNItTep STATES. 


Campbell, D. A., director of technical educa- 
tion, Ontario: 

address on work 
schools, 1186. 


of Ontario vocational 


ORGANIZATIONS; 


Campbell, M. S., chief conciliation officer 
Department of Labour, Canada: 
appointment of, 1272. 


Canada Cement Company: 
Port Colborne plant’s safety record, 70, 
oA; 
Manitoba branch of, wins safety trophy 
of Portland Cement Association, 634. 


Canada Life Insurance Company: See INsuR- 
ANCE. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
T. & L. Congress of Canada asks amend- 
ments, 51. 


Canada Year Book: See Statistics, DoMINION 
BUREAU OF. 


Canadian Advisory Council on Union Labels: 
creation of, 973. 


Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries, Association of: 
9th convention of, 65. 


Canadian Casualty Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion: 


brief on workmen’s compensation, 829. 


Canadian Electric Railway Association: 
meeting of committee on safety and acci- 
dent prevention, 1065. 


Canadian General Electric Company: 
employees’ bonus plan, 62. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine: 
West Indies service transport to, 971. 


Canadian Mail Contractors’ Association: 
program of legislation desired, 1178. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
annual general meeting, 736. 
officers elected for 1927-28, 850. 


Canadian Marconi Company: See Hours oF 
Lapour; SuNpDAY. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind: 
annual report for 1926-27, 864. 


Canadian National Railways: 
amendment to C.N.R. Act, 506; desired by 
railway brotherhoods, 170. 
results of first aid competitions in 1927, 
962. 
See also JorInt MANAGEMENT. 


Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees commends work of, 1201. 

summary of recent proceedings, 1294. 

Proceedings— 

accounting department (Atlantic region), 
1294. 

accounting department—Montreal, 1294. 

stores department (western region), 1294 


vill 


Canadian National Safety League: 

8th annual report of, 288. 

objects of, 858. 

proposed British Columbia branch, 858. 

Ontario branch desires co-operation of par- 
ents in reducing accidents, 705. 

results of a drawing contest for pupils in 
Ontario, 10. 

Quebec Safety League extends its work, 
858. 


Canadian National Telegraph Service: Sce 
also ELECTRICAL TRADES. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
plan of employees’ stock ownership, 1061. 
employees’ scholarships at McGill Uni- 
versity, 60. 
“first aid” organization, 1320. 
See also InpustriaL Disputes INVESTIGATION 
Act, 1907. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 


Third report of, (supplement, November, 
1927); correction, 1346. 

summary of recent proceedings, 365, 839, 
1041. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(western lines) and conductors and train- 
men, 365; and telegraphers, 366; and 
trainmen, 839, 1043. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
region) and maintenance of way em- 
ployees, 365, 839, 840; (central region) 


and telegraphers, 840; and trainmen, © 


366, 840, 1043; (western region) and 
conductors, 1041, 1042; and telegraphers, 
366, 839; and trainmen, 1042, 1043, 1044. 


Canning Industry: See CHmpREN AND CHILD 
LABour. 


Carey, David A., formerly president Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada: 
death of, 410. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust: 
study of vocational guidance, 861. 


Carpenters: See AppRENTICESHIP; BUILDING 
INDUSTRY, ETC. 


Census of Industry: See Sraristics, DoMINION 
BUREAU OF. 


Chauffeurs: 
N.S.: amendment to Motor Vehicles Act, 
628. 
See also Licensing or WorKMEN, SAFETY AND 
HeattH; WorKkMEN’s CoMPENSATION. 


Chauffeurs and Mechanics, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of: See Lasour Orcaniza- 
TIONS. 


Children and Child Labour: 
League of Nations approves of work of 
_ Child Welfare Committee, 1149. 
Canada and the International Child Wel- 
fare conventions, 248. 


INDEX 


Children and Child Labour:—Con. 

A.F. of L. desires ratification of child la- 
bour constitutional amendments (U.S. 
A), 1197. 

B.C.: T. & L. Congress desires regulations 
governing employment of children and 
women in packing factories, 169, 969. 

Man.: Child Welfare Act amended, 507, 
970; executive T. & L. Congress urges 
amendments to act, 169; act amended, 

0 





N.B.: One Big Union desires enforcement 
of Child Labour Act in, 740; Child Wel- 
fare in, 1274. 

NS.: child welfare in, 1167; Child Wel- 
fare Commission objects to street em- 
ployment of, 705. 

Ont.: Children’s Protection Act amended, 
970; inspection under, in 1926, 726. 

Sask.: Child Welfare Act, 384,970; Bureau 
of Child Protection recommends loca! 
Child Welfare Committees, 730. 

US.A.: child labour in canneries, 42; ex- 
tent of employment of children in, 251; 
study of delinquent and neglected negro 
children by Joint Committee on Negro 
Child Study in New York, 1178; observ- 
ance of Child Labour Day, 1188: me- 
chanical cotton pickers lessen employ- 
ment of children in cotton fields in 
Southern States, 1368. 

Turkey: proposed bill prohibiting em- 
ployment of children under 12 years, 
622 


See also Epucation; Factories AND Factory 
LecisLaTion ; Hours or Lasour; LAsour 
LeGisLaTION ; Minimum Wacss; Moru- 
ERS’ ALLOWANCES; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
Textirte Inpustry; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
WOMEN. 


Chile. See INpustriaL Disputes; Prices. 
China: See Inpustria, Disputes; Prices. 


Chinese: 
B.C.: increase in, 947. 
See also EMPLOYMENT; MucRATION AND Ser- 
TLEMENT; ORIENTALS. 


Citizens’ Research Institute of Canada: 
recommends pension system for policemen 
and firemen in New Brunswick, 5. 


Civil Service: 

Canada: Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ 
Federation recommends Civil Service 
Councils, 858. 

T. & L. Congress of Canada considers 
problems of, 50, 976. 

United Kingdom: organization of civil 
servants in, 945. 

US.A.: status of women in Federal civil 
service, 57. 

See also Hours or Lazour: PENSIONS; 
Waces; WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION. 


Civil Service Association of Alberta: See 
Lasour LEGISLATION, 


INDEX 1X 


Civil Service Association of Ottawa: 
annual meeting of, 1067. 


Civil Service Federation of Canada: 
conference of, 55. 
conference of civil service organizations 
convened by, 55. 


Clark, Major Henry Steere, safety director, 
British Loggers’ Association, Vancouver, 
LER OM 
address on “making logging safer in Brit- 
ish Columbia woods,” 1318. 


Clothing Industry: 

T. & L. Congress opposed to 
work,” 167, 977. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires legislation 
prohibiting homework, 1312. 

U.S.A.: bulletin of Dept. of Labour on 
home-work in men’s clothing industry 
in New York, 4; A.F. of L. objects to 
home-work, 1193. 

See also CHILDREN AND CHILD Lasour. 


Coal: 
coal production in Europe, 1156. 
report of Board of Railway Commission- 
ers for Canada on cost of transporting 
ao from Prairie Provinces to Ontario, 
Que.: movements of coal trade at port of 
Montreal during 1926, 166. 
United Kingdom: proposed plan for regu- 
lation of coal output, 1354. 
See also AccIDENTS; MINES AND MINING; 
PropuctTion; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


“home- 


Colorado. 
industrial activities in, 1010. 


Collective Bargaining: See AGREEMENTS. 


Combines: 
labour representatives at World Economic 
Conference desire supervision of inter- 
national combines, 648. 
effects of, in America, 518. 
US.A.: A.F. of L. desires protection 
against bread monopoly in, 1193. 


Combines Investigation Act, 1923: 
administration of, in 1925-6, 35. 
inquiries into the’ Proprietary Articles 

Trade Association, 345, 591. 
report of commissioner on, 1165. 


Commercial Travellers: See ELEcTIONS. 


Commercial Workers: See Hours or Lasour. 


Commons, professor John R., and Andrews, 
Dr. John B.: 
“Principles of Labour Legislation,” 
edition, 699. 


new 


Communism: 
U.M.W. of America debar members of 
communist party, 174. 


Communist Party of Canada: See Co-opERA- 
TION. 


Commuters: See MicraTION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Compressed Air IlIness: 
DUSTRIAL. 


See DISEASES, IN- 


Conciliation: See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION. 


Confectionery and Biscuit Industries: 
MINIMUM WAGES. 


See 


Confederation of Canada, Diamond Jubilee 


of: 
progress of labour in Canada in 1867- 
1927, 717. 
Conference: 
Canada: meeting of representatives of 


Dominion and Provincial Governments, 
Ottawa, 1168. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada: 
profit sharing plan, 63. 
new medical agreement for employees of 
Tadanac Reduction Plant, Trail, 744. 
medical and group insurance plans, 1177. 


Contracts: 
Canadian Mail Carriers desire abolition 
e of contract system, 1178. 


See also EMPLOYMENT. 


Co-operation: 

B.C.: co-operative 
amended, 383. 

Man.: co-operative livestock marketing 
organization to be formed, 510. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress recommends gov- 
ernment aid for co-operative societies, 
168, 1313; communists open a workers’ 
co-operative store at Timmins, 705. 

P.E.I.: co-operative marketing of agricul- 
tural products in, 372. 

Sask.: report of Commissioner of Co- 
operation and Markets, 1349. 

US.A.: bulletin of U.S. Bureau of Labour 
on statistics of co-operative societies 
(other than agriculture) in 1925, 886. 

Russia: progress of consumers’ co-opera- 
tion in Soviet Russia, 1079. 


Association Act 


Co-operative Management: Sce Jornt Man- 


AGEMENT. 


Co-operative Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland: 
59th congress of, 704. 


Copartnership: See Prorir SHARING. 
Cost of Living: See Pricss. 
Cotton Industry: See Trextite INDUSTRY. 
Crawford, A. W., director of technical educa- 
tion, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
paper on’ progress and development of 


secondary vocational education in Can- 
ada, 1180. 


x INDEX 


Credit: 

Maritime Provinces: Nova Scotia fisher- 
men desire long term loans, 1150. 

US.A.: study of US. Department of 
Labour as to purposes for loan made to 
workers of American credit unions, 1063; 
extent of instalment buying in US.A., 
518. 


Credit Societies: Sze also STATISTICS. 


Criminal Code: ; 
Canada: bill to amend section concerning 
sedition, etc., not passed, 506. 


Czechoslovakia: See PRICES. 
Danzig: See PRICES. 


Dawson, A. O., LL.D.: 
paper on methods of accident preven- 
tion, 859. 


Debt: See LEGAL DECISIONS. 


Denmark: See INDUSTRIAL DispuTES; Prices; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Dickson, James, chief inspector of mines for 
British Columbia: 
appointment of, 10. 


& 


Diseases, Industrial: 

eye affection by methanol 
poisoning, 1064, 

control and treatment of nickel rash, 69. 

B.C., miners desire compensation for 
eye diseases, 521. 

Ont.: compensation for, in 1926, 636; 

prevention of occupational diseases, 1207; 
caisson or compressed air illness added 
to industrial diseases, 968; progress in 
prevention of caisson disease, 1208; 
silicosis or miners’ phthisis compen- 
sable, 290; extent of silicosis in mines 
and quarries, 1207; report of investi- 
gation of nickel rash, 1208. 
Que.: proposed legislation to exclude 
workers suffering from silicosis, 1210. 
United Kingdom: National ‘Conference of 
Friendly Societies recommend ‘inclu- 
sion of new miners’ disease in schedule 
of, 1039; Text of Leaflet on “Painters’ 
Colic’, 1212; prevention of spinners’ 
cancer in Lancashire, 1321; clinic for 
industrial rheumatism, in London, 1321. 
South Africa: silicosis or miners’ phthisis 
compensable, 961. 

France; statistics of occupational diseases 
in 1925, 560. 

Germany: number of cases in 1925-26, 573. 

U.S.A.: bulletin on silicosis published by 
the Department of Labour of New York 
State, 290; reduction in assessments for 
industrial diseases in Ohio, 1147; studies 
of hazards in various industries in, 854. 

See also INSURANCE; Leap; Lecat Decisions; 

Sarety AND HeattH; WorKMEN’s Com- 
PEN SATION. 


and lead 


Disputes, Indusirial: See Inpustriat D1s- 
PUTES. 


Domestic Science: See EDUCATION. 


Domestic Servants: See 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION ; 
SURANCE. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SicKNgEss INn- 


Dominion Coal Company: 
insurance plan of, for employees, 1274. 


Deminion Fire Prevention Association: See 
Fire PREVENTION. 


Dominion Government Annuities: 
administration of, by Department of 
Labour, 36. 
progress of, 1272. 


Dominion Government Employees: See CiviL 
SERVICE. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference: See Con- 
FERENCE. 


Don Valley Paper Company: 
winners of safety prize, 347. 


Economie Conference, World: 
session at Geneva, 479, 769; report of pre- 
paratory committee presented to Coun- 
cil of League of Nations, 74. 
economic policy of organized labour laid 
before conference, 648. 
economic office proposed, 649. 


Education: 

resolution of 10th conference of Interna- 
tional Labour Organization on techni- 
cal and vocational education, 758. 

outline of educational work of Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 61. 

labour women desire 
school curriculum, 485, 

principles of vocational education, 530. 

function of technical schools, 863. 

programme of A. F. of L. on, 1197. 

C.P.R. scholarships, 60. 

technical schools and engineering educa- 
tion, 184. « 

notes on vocational education and appren- 
ticeship, 58, 184, 292, 411, 530, 651, 743, 
863, 965, 1063, 1186, 1315. 

Canada: development of secondary voca- 
tional education under Technical Educa- 
tion Act of 1919, 1180. 

administration of Technical Education 
Act by Department of Labour, 36. 

vocational education bulletins issued by 
Technical Education Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 2, 377, 1027. 

Dominion-provincial conference desires 
continuance of federal aid to technical 
schools, 1171. 

work of Royal Commission on industrial 
training and technical education, 1180. 

T. & L. Congress desires continuance of 
federal grant for technical education in 
Canada, 970. 


modification in 


INDEX es 


Education:—Con. 

“home economics in vocational schools,” 2. 

B.C.: technical schools in, 970; Public 
Schools Act amended, 383, 970. 

N.B.: free text books for children in, 373; 
amendment to Vocational Education 
Act, 1058; loans to student-teachers dis- 
continued, 373; Technical Education Act 
amended, 970; Federation of Labour 
desires free school books, 408; annual 
report of chief superintendent of edu- 
cation, 373. 

N\S.: the province a pioneer in technical 
education, 484; resolution of committee 
on rural education in, 1063; school of 
fisheries at Halifax, 381. 

Ont.: growth of vocational education in, 
1186; college for technical teachers at 
Hamilton, 965; distribution of free 
school books desired by T. & L. Con- 
gress, 168; T. & L. Congress desires vo- 
cational guidance for wage earners, 168; 
railway brotherhoods urge amendment 
to Public and High School Acts, 171; 
T. & L. Congress urges investigation into 
conditions in trade schools, 167, 1312; 
machine shop work at the Collegiate 
Institute and Vocational School, St. 
Catharines, 292; “schools on wheels,” 
for remote settlements in, 529. 

P.E.I.: grant for technical education in, 
372; increased period of attendance at 
Normal School for teachers, 372. 

Que.: amendment to School Act desired 
by T. & L. Congress, 170, 975; Catholic 
Workers’ recommendations, 855. 

Sask.: technical training for mechanics in, 
411. 

United Kingdom: industrial education in 
Great Britain, 352; report of committee 
on education and industry on relation- 
ship of education and industry, 58; free 
meals and medical treatment for neces- 
sitous children, 1188; Countess of War- 
wick withdraws offer site for labour 
college, 267; Herbert Whitworth, 
Limited, scholarships, for training for 
cotton goods export trade, 652; co-opera- 
tion of, tendencies in industry, 1316. 

New Zealand: technical education in, 293. 

South Africa: vocational day schools in, 
60; vocational education and apprentice- 
ship in, 1317. 

US.A.: convention of American Voca~ 
tional Association, 1187; courses in fore- 
manship, training in, 411; technical 
education for paper-makers, 651; tech- 
nical education in pulp and paper in- 
dustry, 652. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP; CapET TRAINING; 
Printing INpustry; TEACHERS, SCHOOL; 
Unrmp Srates Freperat Boarp For Voca- 
TIONAL EDUCATION; VOCATIONAL ‘TRAIN- 
1NG; Sonprers Civin Re-ESTABLISHMENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF. 





Educational Association of Saskatchewan: 
convention of, 536, 


Egypt: See Prices. 


Elections: 

railway brotherhoods urge amendment to 
Dominion Election Act, 171. 

T. & L. Congress desires amendments to 
Election Act, 45, 169. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour favours refer- 
endum and recall in civic elections and 
advanced polls for certain employees, 
408; Elections Act amended, 969. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires amendment 
to Act, 168, 1313. 

Que.: Elections Act amended, 507, 969. 
amendments to Act desired by T. & L. 
Congress, 170. 

United Kingdom: labour and co-operative 
alliance in Great Britain, 128. 


Electrical Industry: 
Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires investiga- 
tion into working conditions of line- 
men, ete., 1312. 


Elecirical Power: 
Sask.: proposed power development, 128. 


Electric Railways: See WAGES. 


Electrical Trades: 

All-Canadian Congress of Canada favours 
recognition of Electrical Communica- 
tion Workers by Canadian National 
Telegraph Service, 407. 

Bro. of Paper Makers desires jurisdiction 
over electricians operating paper ma- 
chines, 522. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress recommends in- 
vestigation into working conditions of 
linemen, etc, 167; T. & L. Congress 
favours regulation of electric wiring, 168, 
1313! 

See also ResnarcH; Sarery AND HB&ALTH; 
WAGES. 


Electricians: See Licenstna or WoRKMEN. 
Electroplating: See Sarety AND HeanrH. 


Elevators: 
Alta.: elevators acquired by Wheat Pool 
in, 681, 
See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Emigration: See MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Empire Marketing Board: 
first annual report of, 1039. 


Employers’ Liability: See INSURANCE; Work- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Employment: 
resolution of 10th conference of Inter- 
national Organization on contracts of 
employment, 757. 
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Employment :—C on. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers object to 
discrimination against foreign born 
workers, 522. 

winter construction work, 128, 537, 

Canada: annual review of employment 
as reported by employers during 1926, 
82. 


—_ 


monthly report by employers (with charts) 
76, 191, 297, 425, 538, 655, 774, 868, 988, 
1083, 1217, 1328. 

T. & L. Congress recommends recruiting 
of foreign labour through Employment 
Service, 975. 

Canadian Mail Carriers desire permanent 
employment, 1178. 

employment in mineral industry in 1926, 
957. 

B.C.: increase of Japanese workers in, 947; 
length of service of employees in various 
occupations under Act, 950; rehabilita- 
tion of disabled workmen, 848. 

Ont.; Workmen’s Compensation Board re- 
commends re- -employment of maimed 
men, 637; number of employees in 
various industries in 1926, 726-8. 

Que.: residents preferred for employ- 
ment at Montreal, 1089; number of 
workers in mines, etc., in 1926, 959. 

United Kingdom: work of advisory 
committees for juvenile employment 
during 1926, 1126; proposed restriction 
of recruiting outside the industry, 932; 
non-fulfilment of contract of service by 
employee illegal, 945. 

U.S.A.: employment statistics in, 853; 
part time employment cause of accid- 
ents in mining industries, 859; report 
by Russell Sage Foundation on employ- 
ment statistics in, 423. 

See also Buitpina TRADES: CHILDREN AND 
Cuitp Lazour; EMPLOYMENT OFFIczs, 
PRIVATE; EMPLOYMENT Service or CAN- 
ADA; LABour Turnover; Lecat Dect- 
SIONS: LUMBER INpustry: MIGRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT; Soxprers Crvm Re- 
ESTABLISHMENT; Sratistics; UNemM- 
PLOYMENT; Waces; WoMeEN. 


Employment Service of Canada: 

outline of work of, during 1926, 35. 

report for period October to December, 
1926, 210; report for period January 
to March, 1927, 553 April to* June, 
1927, 883; July to ‘September, 1927, 
1283. 

monthly report by provinces, with charts 
and tables, 93, 205, 303, 434, 548, 665, 
784, 878, 997, 1093, 1227, 1338. 


Alta.: work of offices in 1926, 730. 

B.C.: work of offices in 1926, 948. 
Ont.: work of offices in 1926, 727. 

Que.: Catholic Workers recommend 


bringing provincial employment. offices 
within scope of fair wages clause, 856. 
Sask.: work of offices in 1925-6, 279. 


Employment Service Council of Canada: 
annual meeting, 773. 
proposals of executive regarding winter 
employment in building industry, 537. 


Employment Services, Private: 
Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires abolition of 
168, 1313. 
see T. & L. Congress desires abolition of, 
1 2 


Engineering: See APPRENTICESHIP ; eon 


Esthonia: Sce Pricszs. 


Ethyl Gasoline: See Leap; Sarery AND HEALTH. 


Explosives: See Mines anp MIntna. 


Factories and Factory Legislation: 
regulation of home-work in Canadian 
provinces, 5. 

Alta.: inspection of factories, etc. in 1926, 
729; act amended, 723; new regula- 
tions under act of 1926, 845; report 
of commission on 48-hour week, 385 ; 
amendment to Factory Act desired by 
Federation of Labour, 969. 

B.C.: amendments to Factory Act, 382; 
safety inspection of factories, 947: em- 
ployment of children in, 969; 

Man.: amendment to Act respecting fire 
hazards, 507; T. & L. Congress desires 
amendment to Act, 969. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour desires act 
redrafted, 969. 

NS.: report of factories inspector for 
1926, 1167. 

Ont.: factory inspection in 1926, 726; 
progress in factory inspection, 700; T. 
& L. Congress desires amendment to 
act, 168, 969, 1312; T. & L. Congress 
desire more inspectors, and extension 
of act to garage employees, 1313; acci- 
dents in October, 1927, 1150. 

Que.: Catholic Workers recommend pen- 
alties for manufacturers breaking regu- 
lations, 855. 

Sask.: amendment to Factories Act, 383. 

United Kingdom: report of chief inspec- 
tor of factories and workshops for 1926, 
956; trade union women desire abolition 
of two-shift system for women and 
children, 1075; Trades Union Con- 

gress desires codification of legislation, 
‘and amendments to Factories bill, 1075. 

US.A.: duties of factory inspectors in 
State of Maine, 964. 

_ See also CHILDREN AND Cump Lasour: 
Hours or Lasour; Leap; Sarery AND 
Haury; Wacss; Work MEN’S CoMPEN- 
SATION, 


Fahy, John: 
death of, 54. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada: monthly list of Dominion Gov- 
ernment contracts, 100, 217, 309, 447, 
559, 675, 794, 896, 1007, 1109, 1240, 1347. 


INDEX 


Fair Wages:—-Con. 

administration of, by Department of Lab- 
our described, 34. 

amended wage rates sanctioned by Minis- 
ter of Labour on Welland Ship Canal 
construction, 1109. 

T. & L. Congress desires amendments to 
regulations, 50, 217, 975. 

Catholic Workers desire schedule based on 
district minimum rates, 855. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour desires clause 
in government contracts, 969. 

Man.: on public works, 798. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour desires fair 
wage officer for Maritime provinces, 408. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires enforce- 
ment of regulations, 168, 969, 1312. 

Que.: T. & L. Congress desires schedule 
in government contracts, 170, 975, 969; 
Catholic Workers desire same rates 
for provincial and federal contracts in 
same districts, 855. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress 
desires observance of regulations in 
public contracts, 1075. 

US.A.: amendments to New York State 
Fair Wages law, 1054. 

See also Printing INDUSTRY. 


Family Allowances: 
in various countries, 1275. 
Catholic Workers desire family allow- 
ances for employees{ 856. 
in New Zealand, 517. 


Family Budget: See Pricss. 


Family Endowment: 


Australia: Family Endowment Act of 
New South Wales, 931. 


Farmers: 
B.C.: Joint council of farmers and manu- 
facturers proposed, 1033. 
Sask.: farm labourers’ hamlet in, 704. 
See also AcricuttuRE; WorRKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION. 


Farming: See AGRICULTURE. 
Fascism: See ITALY. 


Finland: See Inpustrian Disputes; INtTs:R- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; PRICES. 


Fire Departments: 

Catholic Workers favour “double shift” 
for firemen, 855. 

Alta,: accident insurance for, at Edmon- 
ton, 182; pension for, in Calgry, 485. 

B.C.: better protection desired by T. & L. 
Congress, 169. 

N.S.: reduction in pay due to two-pla- 
toon system prohibited, 969; Two-Pla- 
toon Act passed, 626, 969: T. & L. 
ReneS favours two-platoon system, 
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Fire Departments :—Con. 

Ont.: act passed consolidating Two-pla- 
toon and Firefighters’ Hours of Labour 
- Act, 969; executive T. & L. Congress 
desires amendment to Two Platoon Act, 
167; T. & L. Congress desires super- 
annuation and pension fund for firemen, 
1313; 

Sask.: new Fire Department Two Pla- 
toon Act, 3838; T. & L. Congress de- 
sires Two-platoon system, 969. 

See also ARpITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
Hours or Lasour; INpustTrRIAL Disputes 
INVESTIGATION Act; INSURANCE; PrEN- 
SIONS. 


Firemen: See PENSIONS. 


Fire Prevention: 
T. & L. Congress favours co-operation 
with Dominion Fire Prevention Associa- 

tion, 977. 
See also Factories AND Factory LEGISLATION. 


First Aid: ' 

NS.: first aid schools in coal mines in, 10; 
special classes in first aid for British 
Empire Steel Corporation employees, 
1318. 

Ont.: Workmen’s Compensation Board re- 
commends inspection of first aid kits, 
etc., by employers, 636. 

See also Sarery AND HEALTH. 


Firth Brothers Limited: 
profit sharing plan, 63. 


Fish Canneries: See ORIENTALS. 


Fisheries and Fishermen: 

Maritime Provinces: federal commission 
to investigate fishing industry, 829,1030; 
proposals of Nova Scotia fishermen sub- 
mitted to Royal Commission on the 
Maritime fishing industry, 1150; federal 
scheme for marketing of fish, 829. 

N.S.: school of fisheries at Halifax, 381; 
compensation assessments, 628; fisheries 
inspector appointed at Canso, 829. 

P.E.J.: course of instruction for fishermen, — 
312 

See also CHILDREN AND CHILD Lasour; 
Crepit; Lxzcan Dercisions; PENSIONS; 
RESEARCH ; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Flour Milling Industry: See Joint INDUSTRIAL 
CouUNCILS. 


Food Industry: See Hours or Lasour. 


Forced Labour: 
principles for the regulation of, approved 
by committee of international labour 
office, 866. 
Ford Motor Company: 
technical school graduates in tool making 
department, 1187. 


Foundries: 
Que.: Moulders’ Union of North America, 
desires additional inspection, 1206. 
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France: 
Superior Labour Council: meeting of, 8. 
See also Disnases, INDUSTRIAL; Faminy AL-~ 
LOWANCES; Hours or Lasour; HousinG; 
InpustTRIAL Disputes, Mines AND MIN- 
ING; Prices; Sarety AND HEALTH; 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Freedom of Association: See INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Frost Bite: See WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Fruit Packing Industry: See CHILDREN AND 
Cuitp LABour. 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry: 
B.C.: increase in wages, 949. 
See also MIntImMuM WAGES. 


Fuel: 
national fuel policy desired by T. & L. 
Congress, 44. 


Fullerton, C. N., Supervisor of apprentices, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: 
paper on apprentice training on B. and O.. 
965. 


Garage Employees: See also FACTORIES AND 
Factory L&EGIsLATION. | 


Garnishee: See WAGES. 


General Motors Corporation: 
group life insurance plan for employees, 
63. 


Germany: 
labour courts in, 367. 
census of occupations in 1925, 983. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION ; 
Disreases, INDUSTRIAL; FAMILY ALLOW- 
ANCES; INDUSTRIAL DiIspuTES; INSUR- 
ANCE; INTERNATIONAL LaABouR ORGANI- 
ZATION; Prices; UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE. 


Giles, J. E.: 
death of, 1200. 


Great Britain: See also UNttep KINGpom. 
Greece: See PrRIcss. 


Green, Wm., president American Federation 
of Labour: 
re-elected, 1200. 
address on benefits of collective bargaining. 
350 
Greenwood, A. G.: 
accident prevention in Christie Brown fac- 
tory, Toronto, 640. 


Grieve, J. M.: 
appointed to Canadian National Railways 
Employees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2. 
60. 


Group Insurance: See INSURANCE. 


Eairdressing Parlours: See BARBERS. 


INDEX 


Handicapped Men: Sce EmMpLtoyMENT; Un- 


EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Harbour Workers: 
LONGSHOREMEN ; 
SATION. 


See LEGAL DECISIONS; 
WorKMEN’sS COMPEN- 


Harvest Labour: 
Sask.: number of harvesters required to 
harvest crop in 1926, 357: 
See also Hours or Lagour. 


Harvey, Hon. Horace, Chief Justice of Al- 

berta. 
appointed commissioner to conduct in- 
quiry into explosion in coal mine, 377,598 


Health Insurance: SAFETY 


AND HEALTH. 


See INSURANCE; 


Heenan, Hon. Peter, Minister of Labour: 

outlines old age pensions bill in Parlia- 
ment, 268. 

address before Union of Canadian Muni- 
cipalities, on old age pensions, 623. 

conference with B.C. government on old 
age pension scheme, 926. 

address to Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 980. 

amended wage rates on Welland Ship 
Canal construction sanctioned by, 1109 

settlement of dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway and its clerks, etc., 
697,711. 

settlement of dispute between railways 
and locomotive engineers, 1158. 

settlement of dispute between the Domin- 
ion Power and Transmission Company, 
and its employees, 1027, 1040. 

settlement of dispute between the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company, Limited, and 
the Manitoba Telephone System and 
their linemen, etc., 825, 839. 


Hernia: See Drsmases, INDUSTRIAL; 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Work- 


Highways: 
Canada: report of commissioner of high- 
ways for 1925-26, 10. 


Hindus: 
B.C.: decline in employment, 947. 
See also ORIENTALS. 


Hoists: See ELevarors. 
Holidays: See Hours or Lasour; Minimum 
WaGEs: SUNDAY. 


Holland: See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGAN- 
IZATION ; Prices; SAFETY AND HratrH. 


Home-work: See CLoTHING INDUSTRY; Fac- 
TORY AND Facrory LEGISLATION ; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. 


Hospitals: 
Que.: Montreal Harbour Commission’s 
hospitals for employees and seamen, 181. 
U.S.A.: industrial hospital services in, 291. 
See also WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
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INDEX 


Hotels: See Minimum WAGES. 


Hours of Labour: 


resolution of 10th conference of interna- 
tional labour organization on hours of 
work of commercial workers, 759. 

annual holidays for workers and collective 
agreements, article in International Lab- 
our Review, 233. 

International Federation of Trade Unions 
desire 8-hour day, 1204 

AF. of L. favours 5-day week, 1197. 

International Transport Workers Federa- 
tion (Seamen’s Section) desire 48 hour 
week on board ship, 1205. 

Cigar makers favour 5-day week, 1071. 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
desire 5-day or forty-hour week for mil- 
linery trade, 741. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers favour 8-hour 
day for women, 522. 

American Federation of Musicians favours 
one day’s rest in seven, 740. 

Bro. of Paper makers favours 5-day week 
in paper mills, 522. 

Railroad Telegraphers recommend one 
day’s rest in seven, 5-day week and 6- 
hour day, 739. 

Railroad Telegraphers desire holidays with 
pay, 739. 

Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America desire one day’s rest in seven, 
1202. 

International Typo. Union favours four 
hour day in seven, 1068. 

Photo Engravers desire shorter hours, 1069. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers desire 
weekly 4-hour day in government print- 
ing office in Washington, 982. 

Canada: 8-hour day in manufacturing in- 
dustries in Canada in 1924, 102. 

hours of labour in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, census of industry, 1925, 
1350. 

T. & L. Congress urges ratification of 8- 
hour day International Convention, 
44 968. 

T. & L. Congress of Canada endorses prin- 
ciple of 5-day 40-hour week, 976. 

T. & L. Congress desires one day’s rest 
in 24 for theatre employees, 976. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour approves 
of progressive reduction in, 407. 

Catholic Workers of Canada desire 8-hour 
day for women, 287. 

Amalgamated Civil Servants desire 44- 
hour week throughout service, 1072. 

Canadian Mail Carriers desire balance of 
ten statutory holidays, 1178 

Alta.: report of commission on 48-hour 
week, 385; minority report, 391; early 
closing of stores, 725; Fed. of Labour 
desires 8-hour day, 969; report of the 
administration of the Hours of Work 
“Act, 1926, 948; 

B.C.: 8-hour day regulations under Hours 
of Work Act, in ship building industry. 
929; new regulations under Hours of 
Work Act, 1923, 699; fishing industry 
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Hours of Labour:—Con. 


exempt from 8-hour day provision, 949: 
Hours of Work Act analyzed by Alberta 
Commission on 48-hour week, 389: T. 
& L. Congress desires extension and en- 
forcement of 8-hour day law in all in- 
dustries, 169,968; effect of Hours of 
Work Act in lumbering industries, 948; 
48-hour week for female employees in 
mercantile industry, 1174; six-hour day 
for children in factories, 969; amend- 
ment to weekly half holiday Act desired 
by T. & L. Congress, 169. 

Man.: bill to provide periodic rest day 
introduced, 507; bill rejected, 970; T. & 
L. Congress recommends enactment of 
8-hour day act, 169, 968; T. & L. Con- 
rapes desires one-day’s rest in seven, 

9. 

N.B.: Fed. of Labour favours 8-hour day, 
968. 

NS.: Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act 
passed, 626; hours of labour of children 
in factories, 1167. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress favours 8-hour 
day, 968, 1312; hours of employees 
in various industries in 1926, 726; effect 
of shorter hours in printing industry, 
1209; one day’s rest in seven desired by 
T. & L. Congress, 44; one week’s holi- 
days with pay for civic employees on 
outside service, 373;-T. & L. Congress 
desires 8-hour day on provincial public 
works, 167; T. & L. Congress desires 
48-hour week for women and children 
in factories, 168; T. & L. Congress de- 
sires investigation of financial institu- 
tions in regard to hours of employment, 
168; holidays for civic employees’ Union, 
986; holidays with pay proposed for em- 
ployees maintenance department To- 
ronto Board of Education, 598; Barbers’ 
Federation desires shorter working 
hours, 1315; T. & L. Congress desires 
2 weeks holidays for employees, 1313; 
T. & L. Congress desires 48-hour week 
for women and children, 1313; T. & L. 
Congress desires investigation into hours 
of labour in banks, etc., 138138; T. & Pi: 
Congress desires abolition of night work 
in bakeries, 1313; T. & L. Congress de- 
sires 8-hour day on provincial public 
works, 1312. 

Que.: T. & L. Congress desires 8-hour day, 
968; Catholic Workers desire amend- 
ments to Industrial Establishments Act 
relating to hours of labour of children, 


856. 

Sask.: weekly holiday in stores, 970; T. & 
L. Congress desires 8-hour day, 968. 
United Kingdom: proposals of Trades 
Unions Congress of Great Britain, 1075; 
hours of labour for persons employed 
in painting of buildings, 1211; indus- 
trial women’s organizations of Great 
Britain desire legislation regarding hours 

of labour, 1277. 
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Hours of Labour:—Con. 

Australia: decision on 44-hour week, 349; 
court decision on 44-hour week for saw- 
i employees in Western Australia, 

2. 

France: effect of 8-hour day in, 1149. 

Turkey: 10-hour day for children in in- 
dustries, 622. 

US.A.: five-day week in industry, 41; 
policy of Mr. Ford on 5-day week, 41; 
prevalence of 8-hour day, 249; working 
hours in, 521; legislation on working 
hours of women in various states, 483; 
shorter hours and recreation, 646; A. F. 
of L. desires shorter hours in petroleum 
industry, 1197; A. F. of L. favours 8- 
hour day for sailors on merchant ves- 
sels, 1199; outline of New York State 
Hours of Labour Law, 1054; proposal 
for 48-hour week for women in factories 
in New York State, 772; A. F. of L. 
recommends Shour day for New York 
city firemen, 1197. 
also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRA- 
TION AND CONCILIATION ; INDUSTRIAL D1s- 
putes; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION; Luca Decisions; MINES AND 
Mintnc; Minimum Waces; Mownl- 
CIPALITIES; SAFETY AND HeaLtTH ; SUNDAY; 
WAGES. 


See 


Housing: 
France: Northern Railway plan of hous- 
ing for employees, 64. 
US.A.: co-operative housing project of 
Clothing Workers of America, 1204. 


See also RENT. 
Hungary: See Prices. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario: Sce INSURANCE; PENSIONS 


Hygiene: See Sarsty anp HEALrH. 
Illinois: See Unirep Srates. 
Immigration: See MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Immigration Act: 
bill to repeal amending act of 1919, not 
passed, 506. 


Imperial Conference: See WorkKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION. 


Imperial Service Medal: 
N.B.: award to employees Department 
Railways and Canals, 252. 


Income: See ‘TAXATION. 


India: See Lasour ORGANIZATIONS; MIGRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT; Prices; Texte IN- 
DUSTRY; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 
convention of, 639. 
safety campaign in Ontario, 288. 
See also Sarery AND HeattH; WorKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION, 


INDEX 


Industrial Councils: 

US.A.: Industrial Survey Commission 
recommends establishment of industrial 
councils, 772. 

See also JoINtT MANAGEMENT. 


Industrial Court of Great Britain: See UNITED 
KINcpoM. 


Industrial Democracy: 
book by W. Jett Lauck, formerly secretary 
US. National War Labour Board, 178. 


Industrial Diseases: See Diseases, INDUSTRIAL. 


Industrial Disputes: 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1926, 148; addendum, 1919- 
1926, 157. 

report of committee of A.F. of L. on boy- 
cotts, 1198. 

T. & L. Congress asks observance by private 
employment agencies of regulations ap- 
plicable to Employment Service of Can- 
ada, in trade disputes, 50. 

T. & L. Congress desires legislation re- 
quiring notice to employees that strike 
exists, 975. 

Canada: monthly summary of, 31, 141, 
264, 368, 501, 617, 711, 841, 940, 1045, 
1159, 1295. 

B.C.: decrease in number of, 948. 

Man:: bill providing for settlement. of, re- 
jected by legislature, 970. 

Ont.: compulsory notice that strike exists 
desired by T. & L. Congress, 168, 13138; 
carpenters and joiners desire legislation 
requiring notice that strike exists, 857. 

United Kingdom: time loss by strikes in 
Great Britain, etc., 508, 621; during 
1910-1925, 938. 

Trish Free State: disputes from 1923 to 


1926, 621. 
U.S.A.: bituminous coal miners’ dispute 
in, 373. 
InpustriAL Disputes IN CANADA BY INDUS- 
TRIES : 


Construction—Building and structures— 
building trades, Toronto, 1161, 1296 
cement finishers, Montreal, 502. 
carpenters, Toronto, 1161, 1296, 
ver, 1161. 

electrical workers, Vancouver, 842, 941 

elevator erectors, Toronto, 1160, 1296. 

lathers, Montreal, 842, 891. 

painters and paperhangers, Kingston, 369; 
Toronto, 842, 941; Victoria, 265. 

ml aserane London, 618; Vancouver, 1161, 

plumbers, Toronto, 941, 1161; Vancouver, 
618; Windsor, 502. 

sheet metal workers, Montreal, 1046, 1160, 
1296. 

steel workers (reinforced concrete) Van- — 
couver, 618. 

structural steel workers, Calgary, 265, 369, 
618. 

terrazzo workers, Toronto, 1161. 

tile layers and terrazzo workers, Mont- 
real, 618. 


i 
Vancou- 


INDEX 


Industrial Disputes :—Con. 
Fishing and Trapping— 
salmon fishermen, New Westminster and 
district, 1046. 
Logging— 
pulpwood cutters, Northern Ontario, 1160, 
1296; Sudbury district, 1046. 

Manufacturing—Boots and _ shoes 

than rubber and felt)— 
boot factory employees, Toronto, 32, 502. 

Manufacturing—Clothing (including knitted 

goods )— 

hat workers, Guelph, 842; Hamilton, 1296, 
Montreal, 32; Toronto, 32, 142, 265, 
369, 502, 618, 842, 941, 1161. 

corset makers, Toronto, 32. 

men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
1161, 32, 142, 265, 369, 502, 618, 842, 
941, 1160, 1296. 

St. Hyacinthe, 265, 369, 502, 618; Toronto, 
32, 265. 

women’s clothing workers, Toronto, 32, 
142, 265, 369, 502, 618, 842, 941, 1160, 
1296. 

Manufacturing—Leather, fur and products 

(other than boots and shoes)— 
fur workers, Winnipeg, 32, 142, 265. 
Manufacturing—Iron, steel and products— 
blacksmiths, Saskatoon, 618, 842, 941, 
1160, 1296. 
sheet metal workers, Edmonton, 618. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts— 
stonecutters, Montreal, 
1296; Winnipeg, 618. 
Manufacturing—Printing and publishing— 
electrotypers, Toronto, 142, 265, 369, 502, 
618, 842, 941, 1160, 1296. 
Manufacturing—Vegetable foods— 
bakers, Montreal, 618, 842, 941, 1160, 1296. 
Manufacturing—wood and products— 
upholsterers, Kitchener, 265, 369. 
Mining—Non-ferrous, smelting and quarry- 
ing— 
coal miners, Aberdeen, 1046; Drumheller, 
1161, 1296; Glace Bay (landing tenders) 
618, 941, (roadmakers), 618; Inverness, 
369, 502; Newcastle Creek, 142; New 
Waterford, 502, 842, 1160; Robb, 1161; 
Springhill, 941; Sydney, 842. 
Service—Personal— 
laundry workers, Ottawa, 265, 369. 
Trade— 
teamsters, Charlottetown, 142. 
Transportation—Local— 
teamsters, Saskatoon, 502. 
Transportation—W ater— 
longshoremen, Toronto, 1161. 

See also AGREEMENTS; ARBITRATION AND CoN- 
CILIATION; InsuNctTIon; Lasour LEcIs- 
LATION; PickeTING; Rampways: TRADES 
Disputes Acr; UNEMPLOYMENT; WAGES. 


(other 


842, 941, 1160, 


InpustRiaL Disputes In OrHerR CouNTRIES: 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
monthly summary, 143, 266, 370, 503, 
620, 714, 848, 942, 1047, 1163, 1298. 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907: 
recent provincial legislation outlined, 33. 
Dominion-provincial conference discusses 
action by provinces, 1170. 

report on Act by Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 737. 

British view of, 825. 

American view of, 1271. 

E. oy L. Congress desires amendments to, 


~“ All-Canadian Congress of Labour support 

C.P.R. clerks in efforts to secure accept- 
ance of award of conciliation board, 407. 

Alta.: Labour Disputes Act. See ALBERTA. 

Ont.: railway brotherhoods recommend 
legislation bringing all industries under 
Federal Act, 171. 

summary of proceedings under, for year 
ending March 31, 1927, and from 1907 
to 1927, 939. 

monthly report of proceedings under, 17, 
139, 259, 358, 491, 604, 711, 839, 939, 1040, 
1157, 1284. 


PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES— 
Manufacturing—Pulp and paper products— 

Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, 

Limited, and employees, 491, 605. 
Public Utilities— 

British Columbia Telephone Company 
and employees, 358, 491, 612. 

Canadian National Telegraphs and em- 
ployees, 358, 711. 

Dominion Power and Transmission Com- 
pany, Limited, and linemen, etc., Hamil- 
ton, 939, 1040. 

Hamilton Hydro Electric System and em- 
ployees, 604. 

Winnipeg Electric Company, Limited, and 
the Manitoba Telephone System, and 
linemen, etc., 711, 839. 

Services—Personal and domestic— 

laundry workers at Ottawa, 259, 358. 

Services—Public and municrpal— 

City of New Westminster and certain em- 
ployees in Fire Department, 189, 140. 

firefighters at Ottawa, 259. 

City of Vancouver and firefighters, Van- 
couver, 939. 

The Corporation of the City of Winnipeg 
and certain employees in Fire Depart- 
ment, 604, 711, 1157. 

Mining— 

Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, 
at Extension Wellington, South Welling- 
ton, Vancouver Island, and Mine Wor- 
kers, 1284. 

Western Fuel. Corporation. of Canada, 
Limited, and employees, 1157. 

Inverness Railway and Coal Company and 
miners, 358, 491, 604, 606. 

Transportation—Steam railways— 

Canadian National, Canadian Pacific and 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railways and employees, 1040. 

Canadian National Railways and checkers, 
coopers and porters, etc., 17, 19. 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 1907: 
—Con. 

Canadian National Railways and clerks, 
freight handlers, warehousemen, etc., 
358, 498. 887. 

Canadian National Railways and dining 
car service (on former Grand Trunk 
lines), 17. 

Canadian National Railways and sleeping 
car conductors, dining car stewards, 
chefs, etc., 358, 887, 1284. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
its clerks, freight handlers, station em- 
ployees, etc., 259, 697, 711, 887. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (east- 
ern lines) and clerks, storemen, material 
handlers, helpers, etc., 491, 1157; cor- 
rection, 1284. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company and freight shed foremen. etc., 
1157. 

Transportation—Electric Raiways— 

British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany and Street and Electric Railway 
employees, 939, 1040, 1284, 1291, 1298. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and motor- 
men, conductors, and busmen, 604. 

Transportatton—W ater— 

Second interim report of Board in dispute 
between the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Limited, and their checkers and 
coopers, 139, 1157. 

various shipping interests of the Port of 
St. John, N.B., and their checkers and 
coopers, 259, 359. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Industrial Fatigue Research Board of Great 
Britain: 
report of board for 1926, 860. 
committees of employers and workmen to 
discuss problems affecting the human 
factor in industry, 861. 


Industria! Hygiene: See Sarety AND HEALTH. 


Industrial Peace: See ARBITRATION AND Con- 
CILIATION; Joint Management. 


Industrial Peace Union of Great Britain: 
objects of, 8. 


Industrial Relations: 

summary of conclusions reached by Aus- 
tralian Industrial mission to U.S.A., 1179 

international congress on, 1248. 

visitors’ impressions of industrial condi- 
tions in United States, 1031. 

survey of industrial relations in U.S.A., by 
H. B. Butler, 985. 


INDEX 


Industrial Relations:—Con. 


United Kingdom: report of delegation ap- 
pointed by British Government to study 
industrial conditions in Canada and 
United States, 518; report of depart- 
mental committee in Great Britain on 
“factors in industrial and commercial 
efficiency,” 412; report of committee of 
British Chamber of Commerce, 348. 

Germany: report of German Federation of 
Employers’ Associations on state inter- 
ference in, 1082. 

Sweden: workers organizations object to 
enforcement of collective agreements, 
811: workers’ organization opposed to 
labour courts, 811. 

U.S.A.: constructive policy of Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers of America, 1031; 
functions of an employment department 
in industry; industrial mission from Aus- 
tralia to U.S.A., 351; scientific manage- 
ment and the human factor, 1083; re- 
cent tendencies in, 249. 

See also Epucation; EmetoymMent; Hours 
or Lasour; Lasour LegisLation; SAFETY 
AND HEALTH. 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly review of, including labour mar- 
kets, strikes, prices, trade, etc., 11, 188, 
258, 353, 486, 599, 833, 933, 10384, 1191, 
1279. 


Industrial Workers of the World: 
standing of, in 1926, 404. 
See also Lasour ORGANIZATIONS. 


Injunctions: 

AF. of L. discusses abuse of, 1195. 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
object to abuse of, 741. 

Railroad Telegraphers seek to limit use 
of, 739. 

labour opposed to abuse of, 404. 

against Canadian National Telegraphs, 54. 

Alta.: Fed. of Labour desires legislation 
against, 969. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires legislation 
against, 969; T. & L. Congress opposed 
to, in peaceful picketing, 1312. 

Sask.: T. & L. Congress desires legislation 
against, 969. 

United Kingdom: injunctions restraining 
misapplication of trade-union funds per- 


mitted, 945. 
US.A.: regulation of, in New Jersey, 699. 
See also Lecat Decisions AFFECTING 


LABOUR; PICKETING. 


Insurance: 

resolution of 10th conference of Inter- 
national Labour Organization on sick- 
ness insurance, 757. 

progress of industrial insurance in U.S.A. 
and Canda, 1147. 

death benefits of American Union of Flint 
Glass Workers, 983. 

International Bro. Paper Makers recom- 
mend increase in death benefits, 522 
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Insurance :—Con. 

Canada: progress of group insurance in, 
129,213; trade union benefits in, 405; 
employers’ liability insurance in, 448; 
memoranda concerning sickness insur- 
ance presented to Dominion-provin- 
cial conference of premiers, 1172; joint 
insurance plan of General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, 526; group insurance 
for Montreal Harbour Commission em- 
ployees, 181; Catholic Workers desire 
adoption of insurance for organized 
workers, 855. 

Alta.: group insurance for civic employ- 
ees in Edmonton, 461. 

B.C.: group insurance plan of Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company, 
Trail, 1177; compulsory insurance by 
owners of automobiles desired by T. 
& L. Congress, 169; city council of Na- 
naimo and other cities desire legislation 
to provide for health insurance, 1278. 

N.S.: Intercolonial Coal Company’s em- 
ployees’ bonus plan, 62; Coal Workers’ 
Relief Association plan of, 1274. 

Ont.: Power Commission Insurance Act 
passed, 628; incorporation of Labour 
League Mutual Benefit Society, To- 
ronto, 598; insurance for municipal elec- 
trical employees, 725; Toronto Teach- 
ers’ Council inaugurate group life in- 
surance plan for teachers, 1033; lia- 
bility insurance for motor car owners 
desired by Trade and Labour Congress, 
168. 

Que.: employers’ accident insurance or- 
ganization, 126; group insurance for 
civic employees, 838. 

United Kingdom: question of sick benefit 
rates for women and men, 705. 

Germany: accident insurance for occupa- 
tional diseases, 573. 

United States: insurance and benefit plans 
for protection of industrial workers in, 


854. 
See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS; Lxecan DscisIons; PENSIONS; 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Insurance Brokers’ Association of Quebec: 
brief on workmen’s compensation, 829. 


International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions: 
Canadian members of, 1066. 
list of safety codes for various indus- 
tries, 1066. 
computation of accident frequency rates, 
348. 


International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services: 


proceedings of convention, 1926, published 
by Department of Labour, 2. 


International Association for Sociai Pro- 
gress: 
meeting of, 1148. 
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International Association for ithe Study and 
Improvement of Human Relations: 


first triennial congress at, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 1243. 


International Conference of Women Work- 
ers: See Lasour LEGISLATION. 


International Congress of Child Protection: 
inauguration of, 350. 


International Economic Conference: Sce 
EcoNoOMIc CONFERENCE, WORLD. 


Iniernational Federation of League of Na- 
tions Societies: See League or NATIONS 
SocIErIEs. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
congress of, 1204. 
year book (second part), 1346. 
report of activities in three years, 742. 
publication on world migration and labour, 


177. 


International Harvester Company: 
safety record of plant at Chatham, Ont., 
347. 
mechanical cotton pickers in Southern 
States, 1368. 


International Labour Organization, League 
of Nations: 

ratification of draft conventions, 188, 1214, 
1303. 

new procedure in adopting draft conven- 
tion, 592, 759. 

participation by provinces in international 
labour conference discussed at Domin- 
ion-provincial conference of premiers, 
1170. 

Trades and Labour Congress and draft. 
conventions, 44, 

Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada desires to be represented at in- 
ternational labour conference at Gen- 
eva, 287. 

Canada and International Affairs: article 
by Dr. Riddell, 187. 

order in council determining questions of 
Dominion or provincial jurisdiction con- 
cerning draft conventions and recom- 
mendations of eighth and ninth sessions, 
1300. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires ratifica- 
tion, by province, 167, 1312. 

Que.: legislation embodying decisions of, 
desired by T. & L. Congress, 170. 

League of Nations Union of Great Britain 
desires greater publicity for work of 
the International Labour Organization, 
984. 

Belgium and the International Labour 
Conference, 1214. 

Germany: ratification of hours conven- 
tion, 1307. 

Japan: ratification of draft convention 
relating to children’s employment, 190. 


XX INDEX 


International Labour Organization, League 
of Nations:—Con. 

Jugo-Slavia: ratification of draft conven- 
tions Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 7th conference, 
534. 

1st Conference— 

Canada and child labour conventions, 248. 

United Kingdom: Great Britain and the 
8-hour day, 72,653, 865; 8-hour day con- 
vention discussed in British House of 
Commons, 422. 

Germany and the hours convention, 296. 

ratification of 8-hour day convention by 
France and other countries, 72, 423, 
534, 769. 

Holland and the hours convention, 296. 

3rd Conference— 

United Kingdom: Great Britain and the 
Maritime conventions, 984; white lead 
paint bill before the British Parliament, 
723 

Japan: ratification of convention fixing 
minimum age for admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers 
and and stokers, 984. 

7th Conference— 

text of Order in Council dealing with 
draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions submitted to Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments, 418. 

Switzerland: report of Swiss Federal 
Council on night work in bakeries, 865. 

8th Conference— 

United Kingdom: proposed ratification by 
Great Britain of draft convention con- 
cerning inspection of emigrants on board 
ship, 866. 

10th Conference— 

summary of proceedings at, 745. 

agenda of and list of Canadian delegates, 
534. 

report of conference on “systems of fixing 
minimum wages and methods of con- 
ciliation and arbitration,” 866. 

report on sickness insurance, 421. 

wage-fixing machinery and freedom of as- 
sociation, 421. 

directors’ report, 751, 766. 

proposed draft convention concerning free- 
dom of association, 753. 

draft convention concerning sickness in- 
surance for agricultural workers, 762. 

text of recommendation concerning the 
general principle of sickness insurance, 
764. 

text of questionnaire regarding minimum 
wage-fixing machinery, 1080. 

resolution regarding representation of 
native workers at International Labour 
Conference, 759. 

election of officers, 653. 

Germany: proposed ratification 
insurance convention, 1213. 

11th Conference— 

agenda of, 984, 295, 1213. 

prevention of industrial accidents, 1307. 


sickness 


International Labour Organization, League 
of Nations:—Con. 
International Labour Office at Geneva— 
questionnaire issued regarding “minimum 
wage fixing machinery,” 420. 

scientific work of, 1215. 

report on use of white lead in painting, 
1215. 

analysis of resolution of World Economic 
Conference, 1214. 

R. B. Morley, General Manager, Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association of 
Ontario, appointed on committee of 
safety experts, 1028. 

visit to Northern Europe of Deputy Dir- 
ector of International Labour Office, 
1305. 

publications: Constitutionality of Labour 
Legislation in US.A., 73; Right of asso- 
ciation by employers and employed, 
535; international survey of legal deci- 
sions on labour law, 1925, 535; History 
of International Labour Office by Rt. 
Hon. G. N. Barnes, 536; The Inter- 
national Labour Organization by P. 
Perigord, 536; administration of labour 
law in Germany, 653; Occupation and 
Health, the encyclopedia of hygiene, etc., 
the Evolution of a Wage-Adjustment 
System, 1081; Trade Union Movement 
in Soviet Russia, 1076; Wage Fixing 
Machinery, 951; credit co-operation, 
654; International Directory of Co- 
operative Organizations, 654, report on 
migration movements. 1920-1924, 654; 
Occupation and Health, 655; report on 
Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery and 
report on sickness insurance, 866; Inter- 
national Directory, 767; Encyclopedia 
of Industrial Hygiene, 767; Interna- 
tional Survey of Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law, 767; publication for 
World Economic Conference, etc., 767. 

periodical publications: Industrial and La- 
bour Information, 767; International La- 
bour Review, 767; monthly record of 
migration, 767; Industrial Safety Sur- 
vey, 767; Bibliography of Industrial 
Hygiene, 767; Legislative Series (texts 
of labour laws), 767; Studies and re- 
ports (on varicus subjects), 767. 





Governing Body— 

establishment of a permanent committee 
on intellectual work suggested, 295. 

formation of committee on intellectual 
workers, 1213. 

34th session, 295. 

agenda of, 653. 

37th session, 1213. 


Joint Maritime Commission— 
proposed maritime conference in 1928, 295. 
desires inclusion of question of regulation 
of hours of work on board ship in the 
agenda of a maritime session of the 

conference in 1928, 299. 


INDEX 


International Labour Organization, League 
of Nations:—Con. 
See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
EMPLOYMENT; Forcep LABOUR; Hours 
OF LABOUR; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; IN- 
SURANCE; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


International Organization of Commercial 
Travellers: 
purposes of, 514. 


International Organization of Industrial 
Employees: 
ard conference, 769. 


International Pulp and Paper Company: 
profit sharing plan, 1311. 
See also SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Invalid and Old Age Pensions: See PENSIONS. 
Ireland (Northern): See Unirep KinGpom. 


Irish Free State: See PRriczs. 
Iron and Steel Trades: See Propuction. 


Italy: 
Fascist “charter of labour,” 524. 
See also Lasour ORGANIZATION; LecaL Dect- 
SIONS; Prices; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
RENT. 


Jamieson, Dr. David, chairman Ontario 
Mothers’ Allowance Commission. 
appointment of, 598. 


Japan: 
seamen’s exchange, 654. 
unemployment census in, 71. 
See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. - 


Japanese: 
B.C.: in shipbuilding industry, 930. 
See also EMPLOYMENT; MIUIGRATION AND 
SETTLEMENT; ORIENTALS. 


Jewish Colonization Association: 
Sask.: establishment of farm labourers’ 
hamlets in, 704. 


Joint Councils and Management: 

growth of movement in U.S.A. and Can- 
ada, 519. 

progress of, in US.A., 1031 

policy of Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, 1031. 

extension of co-operative plan on Cana- 
dian National Railways, 252. 

United Kingdom: re-establishment of 


works committees in British flour mill-. 


ing industry, 351; movement for co- 
operative management in Great Britain, 
831; co-operative plan of management 
of London, Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way Company, Great Britain, 1052; 
adoption cf recommendation of Inter- 
national Economic Conference con- 
cerning co-operative management in in- 
dustry, 831; suggested industrial peace 
movements through co-operation of em- 
ployers’ organizations and trade-unions, 
in Great Britain, 1309. 
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Joint Councils and Management:—Con. 
United States: employee representation 
on Works Councils, 716; co-operative 
plan of management on Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Chicago and Northwestern 
railways, 252. 
See also Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Juries: 
Ont.: United Women’s Educational Fed- 
eration desires women on juries, 983. 


Jurisdictional Disputes: See Lasour OrGAN- 
IZATION, 


Kayser, J. Company: 
profit sharing plan, 63. 


Keasby and Mattison Company: 
employees’ bonus plan, 62. 


Kennedy, Ashmore W., Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

death of, 175. 


Kennedy, Thomas: 
appointed secretary-treasurer United Mine 
Workers of America, 173. 
Kerr. David S., chartered accountant: 


address on “Labour’s New Co-partnership,” 
1308. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Company: 
employees’ bonus plan, 62. 


Labour Courts: See GERMANY. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
government labour officials of U.S.A. and 
Canada, convention of, 632. 
Canada: ministers of labour of Canada 
1900-1927 (with portraits), 698, 722. 
establishment of Labour Department in 


1900, 722. 
Publications of Dept. of Labour— 
annual report of the Department of 
Labour, 33. 


report on labour legislation in 1926, 698. 

summary of contents of 16th annual report 
on labour organization in, 401. _ 

report on organization in industry, com- 
merce and the professions in Canada, 
1927, 826. 

bulletin on Employment Services conven- 
tion, 2. 

work of technical education branch out- 
lined, 1180. 

bulletins of technical education branch, 2, 
377, 697, 1027, 1210. 

Alta.: report for 1926, 728; Hon. John 
Brownlee acting minister of labour, 75. 

B.C.: report for 1926, 946. 

Man.: report of Bureau of Labour for 
fiscal year ending April 30, 1926. 

NB.: creation of Department of Labour 
and Health in, 408. 

Ont.: report for 1926, 726; T. & L. Con- 
eress desires creation of separate provin- 
cial department, 979. : 

Que.: annual report for period ended June 
30, 1926, 161. 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus:—Con. Labour Legislation:—Con. 


Sask.: annual report of the Bureau of 
Labour and Industries, 278. 

United Kingdom: 3rd annual report of the 
eae Ministry of Labour for 1926, 

U.S.A.: United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics (for publications see also under 
various subject heads), 886; bulletin on 
“Trade Agreements, 1926,” 1105; bulle- 
tin on “Decisions of Courts and Opin- 
ions affecting Labour, 1926”, 1269; an- 
nual report on statistics of labour of 
the Department of Labour and Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, 899; handbook of 
Labour Statistics, 852; bulletin con- 
taining text of labour laws enacted in 
1927, by New York State Department 
of Labour, 1054; report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and Printing of North 
Carolina, 1206. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 983. 


“Tf abour. Gazette”: 
circulation of, 35. 


Labour League of Mutual Benefit Society 
of Ontario: 
Ont.: incorporation of, 598. 


Labour Legislation: 

principles of, new edition of text book by 
Commons and Andrews, 699. 

report of legislative committee of ALF. 
of L., 11938. 

resolution by International Conference of 
Women Workers concerning protective 
labour legislation for female employees, 


N.B.: legislation in 1927, 1053. 

N\S.: legislation in 1927, 626. 

Ont.: legislation in 1927, 628; proposed 
legislation submitted to Ontario Legis- 
lature by Railway Brotherhoods, 171; 
eres desired by T. & L. Congress, 

P.E.I.: legislation in 1927, 1053. 

Que.: legislation in 1927, 506; proposed 
legislation submitted to Quebec Legis- 
lature by Railway Brotherhoods of Que- 
bec, 170; legislative program of Quebec 
Trades and Labour Congress, 169. 

Sask.: legislation in 1927, 383. 

Yukon Territory: legislation in 1927, 1053. 

United Kingdom: trade disputes and trade 
unions bill in Parliament, 352, 523, 944; 
Trades Unions Congress of Great Britain 
desire repeal of Trades Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, 1074; question of 
protective legislation for women, bre. 

Cuba: proposed legislation, 598. 

Poland: new industrial code, 1149. 

U.S.A.: labour legislation in 1926, 698; con- 
stitutionality of labour legislation in, 73; 
New York State Labour Laws of 1927, 
1054; National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ program for child legislation, 1198 
(see also under various subject heads). 


See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION ; 


Hours or Lasour; Leap; Morners’ AL- 
LOWANCES; PEeNsIonsS; SAFETY AND 
HeattH; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; 
Waces;. WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


926. Labour Organization: 


labour standards in Canada and the 
United States, 830. 

Canada: legislation in, 1867-1927, 698, 7 Ly: 

outline of recent labour legislation in Can- 
ada, 1926-7, 968. 

labour laws enacted in 1927, 506. 

legislation in 1926 (publication of Depart- 
ment of Labour), 698 

Dominion-provincial Conference at Ot- 
tawa, 1168. 

proposals submitted to provincial legisla- 
tures by various labour organizations, 
167. 

proposed legislation submitted to Dom- 
inion Government by the Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Brother- 
hoods, 170. 

Alta.: legislation in 1927, 723; program 
of Civil Service Association of Alberta, 
171; proposed legislation submitted to 
Alberta legislature by Locomotive En- 
eineers of Alberta, 170. 

B.C.: legislation in 1927, 382; text of act 
relating to trade unions, 342; legislative 
program of British Columbia Trades and 

_ Labour Congress, 169. 

Man.: legislation in 1927, 507; legislative 
program of Manitoba Trades and Labour 
Congress submitted to provincial gov- 
ernment, 169. 


labour organization in various countries, 
403. 

draft convention on Freedom of Associa- 
tion: See INTERNATIONAL Lapour ORGAN- 
ZATION (10TH SESSION). 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
favours organization of women, 978. 

industrial unionism described by British 
unionists, 1074. 

legal status of trade unions discussed by 
a Eor lacks. 

report of A. F. of L. on jurisdictional 
agreements effected between various la- 
bour organizations, 1195. 

in Canada in 1867-1927, 698. 

Italy: Trade Union Reform Act passed, 
267. 

Russia: “The Trade Union Movement in 
Soviet Russia,” 1076. 

US.A.: jurisdictional disputes in building 
trades in U.S.A., 350; new form of trade 
union organization suggested by em- 
ployers, 1278; limitations of, 10381, com- 
pendium of the organization, etc., of 
American trade unions, 854; industrial 
unionism in building trades, 575. 


Sce also APPRENTICESHIP; CIVIL SERVANTS; 


LecaL Decisions; RUSSIA. 


INDEX 


Labour Organizations: 


notes on labour union activities, 53, 173, 
286, 408, 533, 738, 855, 982, 1068, 1201, 
1312, 

recent phases of activity in US.A., 519. 

Industrial Workers cf the World, origin, 
ete., of, 404. 


International— 


American Federation of Labour: See 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 

One Big Union: convention of, 739. 

Bricklayer’, Masons, and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: convention 
of the Ontario conference of, 409. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood of: convention of, 856. 

Cigar Makers’ International Union of: 
convention of, 1070. 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union: convention of, 741. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ International 
Union: affiliation of Canadian members 
with T. & L. Congress of Canada, 973. 

Clothing Workers of America, Amalgam- 
ated, quarterly meeting of general ex- 
ecutive board, 1203. 

Flint Glass Workers’ American Union of, 
convention of, 982. 

Garment Workers of America, United: 
convention of, 1070. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League of America: convention 
of, 1071. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgam- 
ated Association of: convention of, 522. 

Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, Inter- 
national: educational work of, 61. 

Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of: 
convention of, 857. 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
National: convention of, 522. 

Musicians, American Federation of: con- 
vention of, 740. 

Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Wor- 
kers, International: reorganization of, 
176. 

Bro. of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America; death of Chas. J. 
Lammert, secretary-treasurer of, o 

Paper Makers, International Bro. of: con- 
vention of, 522. 

Photo-Engravers, International Union of 
North America: convention of, 1069. 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of; session 

of, 738. 

Seamen’s Union of America, International: 
convention of, 175. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America: convention of, 982. 

Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, Amalgamated Association 
of: 20th biennial convention of, 1202. 

Trainmen, Brotherhood of Railroad: death 
of A. E. King, general secretary and 
treasurer of, 54. 

Transport Workers’ Federation, Interna- 
tional (seamen’s section): meeting at 
Copenhagen, 1204. 
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Labour Organizations :—Con. 


Typographical Union of North America, 
International: convention of, 1068. 
Typographical Union, International: Court 
ruling on old age pensions and mortu- 

ary assessments, 410. 


Canada— 


Labour organization in Canada: report by 
Department of Labour, 401. 

non-trade union organizations in, 405. 

centenary of trade unions in, 178. 

trade-unions registered under Trade Unions 
Act, 398. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
See TRADES AND LapourR CONGRESS OF 
CANADA. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour: lst 
convention of, 407. 

Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation 
of; delegation to provincial government 
(Quebec) 52; delegation to Dominion 
Government, 286; sixth annual con- 
gress of, 855. 

Chauffeurs and Mechanics, Canadian 
Brotherhood of: incorporation of, 705. 

Civil Servants of Canada, Amalgamated; 
convention of 1072. 

Civil Service Federation of Canada makes 
representations to guvernment, 59. 

Dominion Postal Clerks’ Association, 
Ontario Command: 3rd annual confer- 
ence, 1208. 

Electrical Communication Workers of 
Canada: See also ELEectTRicAL TRADES. 
Mail Porters and Chauffeurs’ Association, 

Dominion: convention of, 857. 

Marine Engineers National Association 
of: adjustment of wages for employees, 
Department of Marine, 971. 


Mine Workers’ Union of Canada: 
resolution of Timmins unit on silicosis, 
527. 

Mine Workers’ Union of Canada: 


convention of, 1314. 

Railroad Employees, Canadian Brother- 
hood of: 4th biennial and 14th regular 
convention, 1201. _ 

Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, 
Dominion: biennial convention of, 857. 


Rural Mail Carriers of Canada, 
Association of: -requests made to 
government, 263. 

Theatrical Arts and Crafts, Canadian, 
38. 

Alta: Federation of Labour: delegation 
to provincial government, 52; Loco- 
motive Engineers: delegation of to 
provincial government, 1170; Civil 
Service Association of: annual conven- 
tion, 56. 

B.C.: Vancouver Trades and Labour 


Council seek protection of workers on 
sewers, etc. 172; Electrical Workers’ 
local union enforce regulation for 
registration of unemployed members, 
287. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour; convention 
of, 408. 
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Labour Organizations :—Con. 

Ont.: Barbers, Journeymen, Federation of 
Ontario; convention of, 1314; Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers: sessions 
of provincial legislative board at 
Toronto, 286; Labour Educational 
Association of: convention of, 983; 
Catholic Workers desire establishment of 
a superior labour council, 855; Railway 
Brotherhoods; delegation to govern- 
ment, 170; Executive of Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: legislative 
program submitted tol provincial govern- 
ment, 1312. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress: 
fifty-ninth annual convention of, 1073; 
proposals for industrial peace, 1309; 
discontinues negotiations with All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions, 
1074; government bill to limit rights 
of trade-unions, 352; women’s trade- 
union conference, 1075. 

Argentina: recognition of unions in, vies 

Australia: All-Australian Trade Union 
Congress, congress of, 735. 

India: trade-union movement in, 649. 

Italy: dissolution of the Italian General 
Confederation of Labour, 461; charter 
of labour, 524. 


France: International Organization of 
Commercial Travellers, 514. 

Sweden: trade union movement in 
Sweden, 1073. 

US.A.: handbook of American Trade 
Unions: publications of Bureau of 


Labour Statistics (U.S.A. Department 
of Labour), 132. 

See also INJUNCTIONS; INSURANCE; JOINT 
Councits AND MANAGEMENT; LaBour 
LEGISLATION ; UNEMPLOYMENT; UNION 
LABELS. 


Labour Turnover: 
US.A.: suggested method of investigation 
of causes for, 1049. 
See also LumserR Inpbustry; MInimuM 
Waces; SAFETY AND HeaLtH; WELFARE, 
INDUSTRIAL. 


Labour Women’s Social and Economic Con- 
ference: 
convention of, 485. 


Lammert, Chas. J., secretary-treasurer Bro. 
Painters and Decorators: 
death of, 54. 


Latvia: See InNpustriAL Disputes; Prices. 


Lauck, W. Jett., formerly secretary U.S.A. 
National War Labour Board: 
“Political and Industrial Democracy”, 178. 


Laundries: See RrsearcH; WAGES. 


Lead: 

progress in control of hazard in storage 
battery plants in Ontario, 1207. 

United Kingdom: Lead Paint Protection 
Act, 188; regulation of lead paint, 862, 
1211; number of cases of poisoning 
during April, 1927, 677; bill prohibiting 
employment of women in _ painting 
buildings rejected, 926. 


INDEX 


Lead :—Con. 

U.S.A.: decline in lead poisoning, 1099; 
death from lead poisoning in 1914-1924, 
415; lead hazard and compensation in 
New York State, 644; lead poisoning in 
mines, 644. 

also Diseases InpustTRIAL; INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; SAFETY 
AND HeaLTH. 


See 


League of Nations: 

tasks of League outlined, 1304; League of 
Nations and the International Labour 
Organization, 1304; permanent consulta- 
tive committee of, on proposals of World 
Economic Conference, 1304. 

publications of Secretariat at Geneva: 
outlining the various phases of League’s 
organization, etc., 932. - 

measures in favour of Armenian and 
Russian refugees, 1216. 


League, of Nations International Labour 
Organization: See INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


League of Nations Societies, International 
Federation of : 
11th plenary congress of, 768. 


League of Nations Union of Great Briiain: 
See INTERNATIONAL Lasour ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


Legal Decisions affecting Labour: 

International survey of legal decisions 
published by International Labour 
Organization, 535. 

monthly summary of, 120, 242, 339, 478, 
586, 692, 823, 922, 1025, 1139, 1267, 1369. 

Supreme Court of Canada _ reserves 
judgments in Belec versus Curty of 
Montreal (right of policemen to join 
unions), 922; decision regarding liability 
of guarantee company, 476; master and 
servant, 692. 

Exchequer Court of Canada: decision 
under Trade-Mark and Design Act, 587; 
on Dominion-provincial jurisdiction in 
action for damages, 1369. 

Alta. cases: garnishment of wages, 1025; 
termination of contract of employment, 
692; wrongful dismissal, 693. 

B.C. Supreme Court: decision on 

~ Dominion Fish Canning Licenses, 1139; 
male minimum wage order, 120, 586; 
master and servant, 692; minimum 
wages, 1026; marine insurance, 296; 
picketing, 3, 339, 472; workmen’s com- 
pensation, 1169. 

Man. cases: employment, 823; private 
employment offices, 477; Lord’s Day 
Act, 587; master and servant, 588; 
wages, 823; seniority of Grand Trunk 
Railway employees, 1268. 

NB. case: wages, 1025; workmen’s com- 
pensation, 478. 

NS. cases: judgment of Privy Council 
concerning amendments to Act re 
legislative council, 1269; intimidation, 
344; liability for damage by riots, 242. 
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Legal Decisions:—Con. 

Ont. cases: contract of hiring, 122, 243; 
debt, 1139; dependency, 342; employers’ 
liability, 121; injunction, 1267; wages, 
589, 932: workmen’s compensation, 122; 
title of “doctor” illegal for drugless prac- 
titioner, 1370. 

Que. cases: workmen’s compensation, 124, 
244, 335, 343, 477, 691, 1026, 1140, 1142; 
hernia compensable in, 477; workmen’s 
compensation, 13869. 

Sask. cases: contributory negligence, 121; 
employees’ bond, 343; wages, 122, 243, 
workmen’s compensation, 243, 824. 

United Kingdom: decision of House of 
Lords on employers’ liability for lead 
poisoning, 1141; payment of wages in 
kind illegal, 124; legality of deductions 
from piece-workers’ wages, 589; work- 
men’s compensation, 124, 590, 1026; 
definition of Agricultural Employees, 


1026. 

Australia cases: workmen’s compensation, 
598. 

Belgium: overtime work held illegal in, 
588. 


Italy: wages, 8388. 

US.A.: conspiracy, 123; boycotting by 
unions illegal, 523, 693; injunction 
sought by Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company against A.F. of L., 1267; in- 
junction granted against U.M.W. of 
America, 1268; validity of minimum 
wage laws, 823; Illinois decision; work- 
men’s compensation, 244, 824. Missouri 
decision: trade-union decipline, 589; 
New York decision: picketing, 696, 960; 
Louisiana decision: workmen’s compen- 
sation, 1141; New Jersey decision: 
picketing, 1267; Texas decision: occupa- 
tional diseases, 344; wages governed by 
place of domicile of contractor, 1370. 

See also INsuNcTIONS; Lasour LEGISLATION ; 
WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Leisure, Workers’: See Hours or Lazovr. 


Lemieux Act: See InpustriaL Disputes IN- 
VESTIGATION Act, 1907. 


Licensing of Workmen: 

Alta.: fee for chauffeurs’ licenses, 598; 
Electrical Contractors’ Association de- 
sire board of examiners for electrical 
workers, 190; certificates for engineers 
and firemen, 723; engineers’ certificates 
issued in 1926, 730; certificates for min- 
ers, 723, 845; certificates for overmen 
in mines, 850; projectionists’ certificates 
issued in 1926, 729; new regulations for 
moving picture operators, 724, 846; Mine 
Workers of Canada desire miners’ cer- 
tificate of competency granted, 1314. 

B.C.: plumbers examinations discontinued 
at Vancouver, 854. 

NS.: miners’ certificates, 126. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires licensing 
of barbers, 1312; T. & L. Congress de- 
sires examinations for automobile me- 
chanics, 13138. 


Licensing of Workmen:—Con. 

Que.: regulations and examinations of 
moving picture operators advocated by 
T. & L. Congress, 170; T. & L. Con- 
gress desires licensing of barbers, and of 
engineers on vessels, 977 

Sask.: licenses for house to house hair 
dressers in Moose Jaw, 10. 

See also Motor VEHICLES. 


Liens, Mechanics: 

B.C.: amendment to Act, 382, 967. 

N.B.: amendment to Act, 969; consolida- 
tion of Mechanics’ and Wage Earners’ 
Lien Acts, 1053. 

N.S.: amendment to act, 969. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires amendment 
to act, 168, 1313. 


Lithuania: See Priczs. 

Loans: See CREDIT. 

Lockouts: See INpustrIaAL Disputss. 
Logging: See LumBer INDUSTRY. 


London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company: 
co-operative plan of management pro- 
posed, 1052, 1176. 


Longshoremen: 
Ont.: position under workmen’s compen- 
sation, 594. 
See also Lecau Decisions; SaFETy AND 
HeattH; WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Lord’s Day: See Sunday. 


Lumber Industry: 

B.C.: safety conditions and operations in 
logging camps, 1318. 

Ont.: suggestions for prevention of labour 
“turnover” in lumbering industry by 
William C. Millar, 927. 

N.S.: compensation assessment, 628; 
Woodmen’s Lien Act amended, 628. 
See also Hours or Lasour; Lecau Decisions; 
OrtenTALS; SAFETY AND HEALTH ;. WAGES; 

WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Lundrigan, John: 
safety work of International Pulp and 
Paper Company described, 961. 


Luxemburg: See Prices. 


‘““Machinists Monthly Journal’’: 
special Canadian confederation number, 
523. 


Male Minimum Wages: See Minrimum WAGES. 


Manitoba: 
vocational rehabilitation in, 702. 

See also Acctpents, INDUSTRIAL; BOILERS; 
Cupp WELFARE; CHILDREN AND CHILD 
Lasour; Co-orERATION ; EDUCATION ; Fac- 
tories; Fair Waces; Hours or Lasour; 
InpustriaL Disputes; Lasour Depart- 
MENTS AND Bureaus; Lasour Lscisia- 
TION; LeGaAL Decisions; LICENSING OF 
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Manitoba:—Con. 
WorkMEN; Mines anp Minine; MIn- 
imuM Waces; MornHers’ ALLOWANCES; 
Pensions; Rattways; ‘SAFETY AND 
Hearty; Sratistics; Taxation; TRADES 
Disputes Act; UNEMPLOYMENT; WorK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Manitoba Co-operative Livestock Producers 
Limited: 
proposed organization of, 510. 


Manufactures: See Hours or Lasour; INbus- 
TRY. 


Manufacturers: See CANADIAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Maritime Provinces: See New Brunswick; 
Nova Scotia; Prince Epwarp IsLANnp; 
FISHERIES. 


Marketing: 
proposed pool for distribution of coal in 
Great Britain, 251. 
See also CO-OPERATION. 


Massachusetts: See Unirep SrateEs. 
Master Mariners, Company of: See SmaMEN. 


Master and Servant: 
Man.: act amended, 507, 970. 
Sask.: act amended, 383, 970. 
See also EMPLOYMENT; Lasour LEGISLATION ; 
LecaL DB&cIsIoNns. 


Maternity Allowances: 
Australia: number of claims granted in 
1926, 893. 


Mechanics? and Wage Earners’ Lien Act: 
See Lizns, MECHANICS. 


Medical Aid: Sce Sarery AND Hearty; WorkK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Medical Doctors: a 
US.A.: first union of physicians formed, 
53. 
See also Lecat DEcISIONS. 


Mercantile Industry: See Hours or Lazovr,; 
MINIMUM WAGES. 


Metal Indusiry: See CHILDREN AND CHILD 
Lasour; Sarery AND HeavrH; WAGES. 


Methanol: See Sarery AND HEALTH. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
mortality statistics of wage earners in Can- 


ada and U.S.A., 731. 


Michell, Professor H.: 
analysis of accident statistics, 1147 
study of the cost of workmen’s compensa- 
tion in Canada, 927. 


Migration and Settlement: 
immigration to Canada during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1927, 576. 
immigration into Canada during the fiscal 
year 1925-26, 336; during first 9 months 
of fiscal year 1926-7, 388; during second 
quarter of 1927, 921. 
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Migration and Settlement:—Con. 


immigrants entering Canada through port 
of Quebec, 6381. 

activities of Immigration Department, 
Canada, outlined at Dominion-provin- 
cial conference, 1170. 

oriental immigration considered at Dom- 
inion-provincial conference, 1172. 

Chinese immigration in 1926, 352. 

Japanese immigration in 1926, 352. 

assisted passages to Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand under Empire Settlement 
Act, 932. 

land settlement scheme for British boy 
immigrants, 828. 

medical examination of immigrants at port 
of embarkation, 971. 

T. & L. Congress of Canada desires amend- 
ment to Immigration Act, 44, 48, 178, 
971, 977. 

railway brotherhoods desire amendment to 
Act, 171. 

Catholic Workers desire stricter regulations 
on immigration, 856. 
Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires placement 
of immigrants through Employment 
Service, 168; participation of Canadian 
citizens in provincial colonization de- 
sired by T. & L. Congress, 1313; T. & 
L. Congress desires placement of immi- 
erants through provincial government 

Employment Service, 1313. 

United Kingdom: emigration from Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1926, 578. 

South Africa, Union of: social standards 
for Indian immigration in, 349. 

U.S.A.: report on immigration in 1926, 
577; regulations governing commuters 
from Canada, etc., 1164; A. F. of L. 
objects to enactment of quota restrictions 
against Canadians, 1194; enforcement of 
immigration regulations against Can- 
adian commuters postponed, 1274. 

Militia Act: 
T. & L. Congress desires amendments, 44. 
Military Training: 

T. & L. Congress objects 
training in schools, 44, 167. 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
opposed to citizens’ military training 
camps, 741. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress objects to mili- 
tary training in schools, 1312. 


Millinery Trade: See Hours or Lazovr. 


Mine Workers of America, United: Sce 
Unirep Mine Workers or AMERICA. 


Miners: See Licunsinec or WorKMEN. 


Miners’ Welfare Fund (Great Britain): 
report of Miners’ Welfare Committee for 
1926, 638. 


Mines and Mining: 


to military 


over-production in coal industry in 
Europe, 938. 
Canada: pamphlets of department of 


Mines outlining activities of various 
branches, 9382. 
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Mines and Mining—Con. 


Minimum Wages: 
annual report of Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


General-— 


tistics on mineral industry in Canada in 
1926-7, 957. 

T. & L. Congress of Canada favours 

nationalizing of coal industry, 971. 
ae coal shipments to Montreal 1927, 

Alta.: amendments to Mines Act, 723, 969; 
annual report of Mines Branch for 1926, 
849; new regulations for rock-dusting in 
mines, 850; operators ask for postpone- 
ment of requirements of miners’ certi- 
ficates, 1113; certificates of competency 
for miners under new regulations of 
Mines Act, 845; compressed air oper- 
ated picks in lieu of explosives in Crow’s 
Nest Pass Mines, 850: new regulations 
providing against danger of coal dust 
explosions, 281; rock-dusting in coal 
mines in, 247: improved methods for 
production of coal in mines, 850: in- 
vestigation of explosion in McGillivray 
Mine Coleman, 598; U.M.W. of A. re- 
commend appointment of deputy dis- 
-trict inspector of mines, 172; U.M.W. 
of A. ask amendments to Mines Act, 
172; inquiry into McGillivray Creek 
mine disaster, 1276; Mine Workers 
Union desires amendments to Mines 
Act, 1314. 

B.C.: nationality of mine workers in, 840: 
production at Sullivan mine, 64; 

Man.: amendments to Mines Act, 507, 
969; 

N.B. amendments to Mines Act, 969, 1053; 

N.S. amendments to Mines Act, 969; re- 
vision of Coal Mine Regulation Act, 
626; revision of Metalliferous Mines and 
Quarries Regulation Act, 627; annual 
report on mines of, for year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1926, 280; certificates for 
miners in Nova Scotia, 126; U.M.W. of 
A. desire amendments to Mines Act, 
738; 

Ont.: school of mining at Timmins, 1186. 

Que.: amendments to Mines Act, 506, 969; 
mining operations in 1926, 958; statistics 
of mining industry in 1926, 959. 

Sask.: coal production in 1925-6, 279; 

United Kingdom: report of committee of 
Mines Department of Great Britain in 
regard to prevention of water danger 
in mines, 1209; proposed pool for distri- 
bution of British coal, 251; coal situa- 
tion in, 294; Mining Association desires 
employment of disabled ex-service men, 
932; Trades Union Congress desires re- 
peal of Coal Mines Act 1926, 1075; 

France: system of State licenses for im- 
ported coal in, 938; ; 

U.S.A.: statistics of coal mining in Ohio 
in 1924, 633; U.M.W. of A. opposed to 
leasing of government coal lands, 175; 
favour nationalization of mines, 175; 
desire publication of full accident sta- 
tistics, 174; 

See also EMPLOYMENT; INpbusTRIAL DIs- 

putes; JoINT MANAGEMENT; ORIENTALS; 

ResearcH ; SAFETY AND HeattH; WAGES; 

WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION. 


Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery: new 
publication by International Labour 
Office of the International Labour Or- 
ganization (League of Nations) 951. 

Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery, draft 
convention on. See International Labour 
Organization (10th session). 

“A study on the minimum wage” by J. H. 
Richardson reviewed, 516. 

Canadian Federation of the Blind favours 
fixing of minimum wages for blind work- 
ers, 705. 


for men— 


B.C.: summary of main provisions of 
Male Minimum Wage Act, 929; first 
report of proceedings under, 929, 948; 
male minimum wage for new industries 
in, 248; proposed application of male 
minimum wage act to factories, etc. 592; 
proposed extension of male minimum 
wage act to hotels, restaurants and room- 
ing houses, 1075; Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association criticizes, 737. 


See also Lecau DEcISIOoNS. 
for Female Employees— 


effects of provincial minimum wage laws, 
346. 

Alta.: administration in 1926, 729; Fed. 
of Labour desires province-wide applica- 
tion of act, 968; labour women desire 
increase in wage scale, 485; 

B.C.: amendment to Act, 382; report for 
1926, 949; proposed revision of order 
governing fruit and vegetable industry, 
480; investigation of conditions of labour 
of waitresses in restaurants, 598; revis- 
ion of order governing mercantile indus- 
try, 1173; wages and hours of labour in 
various industries, 949; T. & L. Congress 
desires extension of act to boys under 
18, 169, 968; 

Man.: report for 1925, 6,276; bill to amend 
minimum wage act not passed, 970; new 
order governing occupation of rag pick- 
ers, 722; new order governing certain 
manufacturing industries, 515; appor- 
tionments to vacancies on Board, 352; 
T. & L. Congress desires amendment to 
Act, 169; T. & L. Congress desires ex- 
tension of women’s act to boys under 
18, 968. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour recommends 
minimum wages for women and children, 
408, 968. 

NS.: T. & L. Congress requests appoint- 
ment of Board to administer Minimum 
Wage Act for, 968. 

Ont.: report of the Minimum Wage Board 
of Ontario for 1926, 1055; order govern- 
ing hairdressing parlours in cities outside 
Toronto, 631; first prosecution under 
Minimum Wage Act, 700; ,issue of 
orders on behalf of female help in hotels 
outside City of Toronto, desired by ex- 
ecutive of T. & L. Congress, 168; T. & 
L. Congress desires amendment to Act, 
167, 168, 968, 1312; T. & L. Congress de- 
sires extension of act to boys under 18, 
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Minimum Wages:—Con. 
968, 1312; Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation ‘opposed to extension of Mini- 
mum Wage Act to boys, 787. 

Que.: first order governing female employ- 
ees in laundries, dye-works, etc., 968; order 
No. 2 governing laundries, nee outside 
Montreal district, aga Minimum Wage 
Commission inquiries into wages paid 
women in orinting industries, 874; order 
governing female employees in printing, 
bookbinding establishments, etc. in 
Montreal and district, 1174; inquiry into 
conditions of female employment in 
the confectionery and biscuit industries, 
874; T. & L. Congress desires amend- 
ments to act, 170, 968, 977; Catholic 
Workers desire speedier application of 
act, 8955. 

Sask.: report for 1925-6, 279; amendments 
to act in regard to barber shops, 383; 
order governing beauty parlours and 
barber shops, 845, 968; T. & L. Con- 
gress desires male employees included in 
act, 968. 

US.A.: minimum wages for women and 
minors in 854; non- -compulsory Mini- 
mum Wage Act in Massachusetts, 592; 
rates for fruit and vegetable canning 
industry in California, 480. 

See also INTERNATIONAL LaBouR ORGANIZA- 
TION; WAGES. 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies: 
ceport of committee on minimum standard 
of living of workingmen in Montreal, 
481. 
group insurance for employees, 181. 


Morley, R. B., General Manager, Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association, Ontario: 
address on “How to prevent accidents in 

construction work in Canada, 66. 
member of International Safety Com- 
mittee at Geneva, 1028. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 

survey of laws relating to mothers’ al- 
lowances in North America, 1275. 

Alta.: aet amended, 724; Federation of 
Labour urges extension of Act to de- 
pendent women over 50, 969; provincial 
association of municipal districts desires 
amendment to act, 1278. 

BC.: provincial legislature to investigate 
administration of act, 970; T. & L. Con- 
gress desires extension to widows with 
or without children, 969. 

Man.: T. & L. Congress desires amend- 
ment to act, 969. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour favours, 408; 
Federation of Labour desires Mothers’ 
Allowance legislation, 969. 

N.S.: St. Vincent de Paul Society, Hali- 
fax, recommends provincial system, 252. 

Ont.: Dr. Jamieson appointed chairman 
of Commission, 598; resignation of Mrs. 
Adam Shortt, vice-chairman, 1054; Bro. 
of Locomotive Engineers desires amend- 
ments to act, 286; executive of T. & L. 
Congress desires amendment to act, 


INDEX 


Mothers’ Allowances—C'on. 
167, 969; T. & lL. Congress desires 
amendment to act, 1312; numbers bene- 
fiting in October, 1927, 1354; disburse- 
ments in fiscal year ended October 31, 
1927, 1354; resignation of Bert Mer- 
son from commission not accepted, 1354. 

Que.: act desired by executive T. 
Congress, 170. 

Sask.: report of work under act in 1926, 
730; extension of provisions of act to 
Wife of husband confined to tubercular 
institution, 969. 

See also CHILDREN AND CHILD LABour. 


Motor Bus Industry: 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour supports 
campaign to organize, 407. 
Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires bus owners 
placed under Railway Boards, 1313. 


Motor Vehicles: 


Alta.: Locomotive Engineers desire 
amendments to Motor Vehicles Act, 
170. 


B.C.: Motor Vehicles Act amended, 383. 

Man.: T. & L. Congress urges taxation and 
regulation of, 169. 

N.S.: Motor Vehicles Act amended, 969. 

Ont.: liability insurance for motor car 
owners desired by T. & L. Congress, 
168; Bro. of Locomotive Engineers de- 
sires appointment of commission to con- 
sider motor bus and truck competition, 
286. 

Que.: amendment to Act, 507. 

See also AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION ; 

BoiLers; RESEARCH. 


Motor Vessels: 
Marine Engineers’ Association desires 
licensed engineers on, 523. 


Moving Picture Operators: See LicmNSING OF 
WORKMEN; THEATRES. 


Municipal Employees: See PENSIONS. 


Municipalities: 

Alta.: amendment to Towns and Villages 
Act, 970. 

B.c.: T. & L. Council desires protection 
of workers on sewers and excavations, 
172. 

Ont.: Trades and Labour Congress de- 
sires amendment to Municipal Act, 168. 

Que.: municipalities forbidden to tax nou- 
resident workmen, 506. 

Sask.: Town Act amended, 384; 970. 

See also Hours or Lasour; InpustriAL Dis- 
PUTES INVESTIGATION ‘Act, 1907; PENn- 
SIONS, WAGES. 


National Deposit Friendly Society of Great 
Britain: 
oppose equal health insurance rates for 
women and men, 705. 


National Indusirial Conference Board 


(U.S.A.): 
report of board, 9. 
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National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
(Great Britain): See Inpustrian Fa- 
TIGUE RESEARCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


National Safety Council (U.S.A.): 
establishment of standard accident report- 
ing system by Statistics Committee of, 
L212. 
16th Annual Safety Congress, 1318. 


National Wholesale Women’s Wear Asso- 
ciation: 
establishment of bureau of research, 483. 


Native Workers: See INTERNATIONAL LaABouR 
ORGANIZATION (10th conference). 


Naturalization: 
Canada: report of secretary of state as 
to countries of origin and number of 
aliens naturalized in 1926, 252. 


Navigators: See SEAMEN. 


Needle Trades: 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
urge establishment permanent needle 
trade alliance, 741. 


Netherlands: See INpustRIAL Disputes; INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Nevada: See Hours or Lasour. 


New Brunswick: See CHILDREN AND CHILD 
Lasour; Epucation; Exections; Fac- 
ToRIES; Fatr Waces; Hours or Lasour; 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS AND BURBEAUX; 
Lasour LxEGIsLATion; Lasour ORGANIZA- 
tions; LecaL Drcistons; Liens’ Mz- 
CHANICS; Mines AND Minina; MInNI- 
MUM WaceEs; MotHers’ ALLOWANCES; 
PENSIONS; RAILWAYS; REHABILITATION 5 
Sarery AND HEaLtTH; Statistics; 'TEACH- 
eRS. ScHOOL: THEATRES: WORKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION; UNITED STATES. 


New South Wales: See AUSTRALIA. 


New Zealand: 
Official year-book of, for 1927, 347. 
constitution of population of, 75. 

See also Bumping Trapes; EpbUcATION; 
Famity ALLOWANCES; INpuSTRIAL DiIs- 
putes; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
PRICES. 


Newfoundland: See MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT. 


Nickel Rash: See DissAses, INDUSTRIAL. 
North Carolina: See Unirep STATES. 


Norway: See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION ; 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES; 


Nova Scotia: 
vocational rehabilitation in, 702; 

See also AccipeNts, INDUSTRIAL; AGREE- 
MENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRATION AND 
CoNcILIATION; CHAUFFEURS; CHILDREN 
AND Cump Lasour; Epucation; Facror- 
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Nova Scotia:—Con. 

res; Fire DepartMents; FISHERIES; 
Hours oF Lasour; Insurance; Lasour 
LEGISLATION; Lecan Decisions; Liens, 
MecHanics; LuMBERING; MINES AND 
Mininc; Minimum Waces; Moruers’ 
ALLOWANCES; Moror VEHICLES; PEN- 
SIONS; RESEARCH; SArery AND HEALTH; 
TEACHERS’ SCHOOL; STATISTICS; WorK- 
MEN’sS COMPENSATION. 


@’Connor, L. C.: 
appointed commissioner under Combines 
Investigation Act, 1923, 2. 
Gffice Employees: 
bulletin of Dept. of Labour and Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts on wages etc., of 
office employees in 1926, 899. 


Ohio: See Unirep Srates; WorKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION, 





Old Age Pensions: See PENSIONS. 


Omnibuses: 
T. & L. Congress desires bus owners and 
companies placed under Railway Boards, 
168. 
Ontario: 
vocational rehabilitation in, 702. 

See also AcciDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; APPRENTICE- 
sHirp; BAKERIES; BANKS; BarBers; BolL- 
ERS; BuritDING TRADES; CHILDREN AND 
Cup Lasour; CiorHina INDUSTRY; 
Coat; Co-operATION; Diskases, INDUS- 
TRIAL; EpucaTIon; Esctions; ELE&c- 
TRICAL TRADES; EMPLOYMENT; FACTORIES; 
Farr Wacss; Firs DeparTMENTS; Hours 
or Lasour; InpvustriaL Disputes; IN- 
Junctions; InsurANcE; Lazsour Ds- 
PARTMENTS AND Bureaus; Lasour Lec- 
ISLATION; LABOUR ORGANIZATION: LEGAL 
Decisions; LICENSING OF WORKMEN; 
Liens’ Mecuanics; LuMsBer INDUSTRY; 
MicRATION AND SETTLEMENT; MINIMUM 
Waces; Moruers’ Attowances; MunI- 
CIPALITIES; PaIntING; PLUMBING; PEN- 
sions; PickreTina; Prison Lasour; 
Rairways; RESEARCH; SAFETY AND 
Hearty; Statistics; Taxation; THEA- 
TRES; UNEMPLOYMENT; VOCATIONAL 
Guipance; Waces; Women; WorkK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Ontario Municipal Electric Association: Sce 
PENSIONS; INSURANCE. 


Gntario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association: 
convention of, 289. 
See also Sarety AND HEALTH. 


Ontario Safety League: See CANADIAN Na- 
TIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE. 


« 


Orders in Council: 
Canada: on draft conventions of 7th In- 
ternational Labour Conference, 418; 


Orientals: 
B.C.: population of, in, 399. 
See also CHINESE; JAPANESE; 
AND SETTLEMENT; WOMEN. 


MIGRATION 
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Out-Workers: See UNEMPLOYMENT. Pensions :—Con. 


Overtime: See Hours or Lasour; Minimum 
WAGES. 


Painting Indusiry: 

T. & L. Congress condemns paint spray- 
ing machines, 167, 244, 977. 

Catholic Workers object to general use of 
paint sprayers, 855. 

Man.: no painters’ licenses in Winnipeg, 
158. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires inspection 
of paint-spraying machines, 1312. 

See also Diseases, INDUSTRIAL; INTERNA- 

TIONAL LABouR ORGANIZATION; Lap; 
LrecaL Decisions; SAFeTy AND HEALTH. 


Paper Makers: See Epucation. 


Pennsylvania: See UNitTEep SratEs. 


Pensions: 
Dominon Old Age Pension Act— 

Old Age Pension Act passed by Dominion 
Parliament, 374, 506. 

text of Act, 375. 

address delivered by the Hon. Peter 
Heenan, minister of labour, before the 
Union of Canadian Municipalities, 623. 

Dominion-provincial conference discusses 
Act, 1171. 

old age pension hill. before parliament, 
268. 

payment of first old age pension in Can- 
ada to W. H. Derby, 1272. 

comparison of Australia and Canadian Old 
Age Pensions Act, 832. 

railway brotherhoods advocate re-intro- 
duction of bill, 171. 

T. & L. Congress desires legislation mak- 
ing Federal Old Age Pensions Act ap- 
plicable to provinces, 971. 

Alta.: legislature and old age pensions, 
245, 725; Fed. of Labour desires en- 
actment of legislation, 968. 

B.C.: act passed enabling province to 
co-operate with federal government, 
382, 383, 925, 926, 968, 1050; text of 
regulations regarding administration of 
old age pensions act, 926; old age pen- 
sions desired by T. & L. Congress, 169, 
968; provincial act administered by 
ce Compensation Board of, 

Man.: proposed Dominion-provincial con- 
ference to consider ancillary legislation, 


507; T. & L. Congress advocates, 169, 
968. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour recommends, 
408, 968. 


NS.: T. & L. Congress desires legislation 
giving effect to Federal Act, 968; Hali- 
fax T. & L. Council desires provincial 
action, 287; U.M.W. of A., favour sys- 
tem of, 738. 

Ont.: position of provincial government 
on old age pensions, 346; T. & L. Con- 
gress desires provincial and Dominion 
co-operation, 168, 968; Labour Educa- 


tional Association desires provincial 
legislation, 983; T. & L. Congress de- 
sires legislation making effective Old 
Age Pensions Act, 1318. 

Que.: Catholic Workers desire adoption 
of Act by province, 855. 

Sask.: T. & L. Congress desires legislation, 


Yukon Territory: Ordinance empowering 
Gold Commissioner to conclude agree- 
ment with Federal Government for 
adoption of Act in, 10354. 


for Public Employees— 


employees’ superannuation in Canada: 
municipal employees, 1175. 

Amalgamated Civil Servants desire 
amendment to Superannuation Act, 
1072. 

T. & L. Congress urges superannuation or 
pensions for Marine and Fisheries and 
Public Works Departments, 51. 

Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federa- 
tion desires amendment to Superannu- 
ation Act, 858. 

Alta.: Civil Service Association requests 
amendment to Suverannuation Act, 172; 
pensions for civic employees in Cal- 
gary, 485; general extension of pension 
scheme to civic employees postponed, 
1294. 

B.C.: Superannuation Act amended, 382; 
970; superannuation for civic employees 
in, 

N.B.: pensions for firemen and _ police- 
men in St. John, 5. 

N.S.: pensions for school teachers in, 1156. 

Ont.: Superannuation Act amended, 628, 
970; Dominion Postal Clerks’ Associa- 
tion desires amendment to Superannua- 
tion Act, 1203; executive T. & L. Con- 
gress favours pensions for firefighters, 
167; pensions for municipal electrical 
employees, 725; Avt passed providing 
for pensions for Hydrc-Electric systems, 
628; superannuation for school teachers, 
352; T. & L. Congress desires pensions 
for firemen, 1312. 

Sask.: superannuation for provincial civil 
servants, 128, 384; amendment to 
Superannuation Act, 970; contributory 
pension scheme for policemen, 218; pen- 
sion scheme for teachers desired by 
Educational Association of, 536. 


Miscellaneous— 


A. F. of L. to study plans of invalid and 
old age pensions, 1196. 

(Canadian Federation of the Blind de- 
sires pensions for blind workers, 705. 
labour women opposed to contributory 
pensions of workers in Canada, 485. 
N.S.: pension fund of Dominion Coal 

Company, 1275. 
Bro. of Locomotive Engineers recommends 
pension plan for railway employees, 286. 
United Kingdom: statistics of old age 
pensions, 9538; new system of pensions 
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Pensions:—Con. 

for seamen and fiishermen, 953; indus- 
trial pension funds and group insurance, 
832. 

Australia: old age pensions in, 126, 832. 

South Africa: proposed non-contributory 
old age and invalidity pensions in, 831. 

US ‘International Typo. Union desires 
annuities for government and industrial 
veterans, 1068; types of private pen- 
sion systems in, 1051; Pennsylvania 
Commission on old age pensions, 246, 
1051; retirement plan of Northrup Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, 1147. 

See also AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR OLD 

Ace Security; Fire Department; IN- 
SURANCE; POLICEMEN. 


Peru: See Prices. 
Petroleum Industry: See Hours or Lasovur. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company: 
profit sharing plan, 64. 


Phthisis: See Diseases, INDUSTRIAL; SAFET 
AND HEALTH. 
Picketing: 
statement on law of, by Department of 
Justice, 404. 


T. & L. Congress claims legality of peace- 
ful picketing, 48, 978. 

Alta.: Fed. of Labour favours legalizing 
peaceful picketing, 969; Mine Workers 
of Canada assert lawfulness of peaceful 
picketing, 1314. 

B.C.: injunction confirmed in Vancouver 
picketing case, 3; Vancouver T. & L. 
Council pays part costs of action, 335. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires legislation 
establishing lawfulness of peaceful 
picketing, 167, 969. 

Sask.: T. & L. Congress desires legisla- 
tion establishing lawfulness of peaceful 
picketing, 969. 

United Kingdom: law on picketing in 
Great Britain, 945. 


See also INyuNcTIONS; LrecAL DECISIONS 


Pittsburgh Coal Company: 
safety organization of, 1319. 


Plumbing Trade: 
B.C. examinations 
tinued, 854 
Ont.: uniform standard plumbing regula- 
tions desired by T. & L. Congress, 168; 
T. & L. Congress desires uniform plumb- 
ing regulations, 13138. 
See also APPRENTICESHIP; Leap. 


in plumbing discon- 


Pneumatic Hammer: 
Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires legislation 
regulating use of, 1313. 


Poisons: Sce DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL 


Poland: See InpusrriaL Disputes; Lasour 


LEGISLATION; PRICES. 
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Policemen: 
Alta.: pensions for policemen in Calgary, 
485. 
See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; IN- 
SURANCE; Lecan Ducistons; PENSIONS. 


Poor Relief: 
Alta.: United Farmers recommend 
province assume cost of, 252. 
See also PENSIONS. 


that 


Post Office Department: 
T. & L. Congress of Canada desires im- 
proved conditions for, 50, 972. 
demands of Association of Rural Mail 
Carriers, 263. 


Prairie Provinces: See Coat. 


Prices: 

International Association for Social Pro- 
gress advocate stabilization of prices, 
1149. 

prices in Canada in 1926 and recent years 
(SUPPLEMENT, January, 1927). 

Canada: monthly statement of retail and 
wholesale, with tables showing index 
numbers, prices by groups of commodi- 
ties, family budgets, retail prices of 
staple foods, rentals, etc., by districts, 
107, 219, 312, 449, 561, 678, 799, 900, 
1011, 1114, 1244, 1355. 

study of family budget of working men 
at Montreal, 481. 

comparison of purchasing power of wages 
in terms of food and rent in cities in 
various countries, 1353. ; 

in Great Britain and other countries, 
monthly reports on, 118, 231, 324, 462, 
574, 690, 812, 912, 1023, 1127, 1256, 1367. 


Italy :cost of living in, 326, 573. 
US.A.: cost of living in various cities in, 
853. 


Prince Edward Island: 
industrial and economic progress in 1926, 
oie, 
See also Co-opEraTIon; Epucation; Fisu- 
pRIES; SAFETY AND HeattH; SraristIcs ; 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Printing Industry: 

Man.: “fair wages” clause in municipal 
contracts in Winnipeg, 510. 

Ont.: improved working conditions in, 
1209. 

U.S.A.: Mas achusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to establish Department of 
ppeP ble Arts, Research and Engineering, 


See an Apprentices; Hours or Lasour; 
MINIMUM WAGES; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
SAFETY AND Heaven: WAGES. 


Prison Labour: 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress opposes use of 
prison-made products, 167; objects to 
substitution of prison-made ’ products for 
government grants, 1312. 
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Privy Council, Judicial Committee of: 
Catholic Workers desire abolition of ap- 
peals to, 855. 
See also Luca D&cISIONS. 


Production: 

discussions of World Economic Conference 
on methods of reducing cost of, 770. 

United Kingdom: reports of Third British 
Census of production in, 381. 

US.A. index of industrial production, pub- 
lished by Federal Reserve Board, 596; 
increase in productivity per worker in 
various industries, 519, 596. 

See also INpustRIrs; Mines AND MINING. 


Profit Sharing: 

plan of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 63. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. plan, 1061. 

International Paper Co. plan, 1311. 

distribution of employees’ stock ownership 
in US.A., 704. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit plan, 64. 

plan of United States Steel Corporation, 
63. 

plan of Bradford Dyers’ Association, Lim- 
ited (Great Britain), 703. 


Projectionists: See LICENSING OF WORKMEN. 


Proprietary Articles Trade Association: 
declared a combine under Combines In- 
vestigation Act, 1165. 
See also COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT. 


Public Utilities: 
N.B.: Federation of Labour favours public 
ownership cf, 408. 
Ont.: T. & L. Congress desires public 
ownership of, 1313. 


Public Works Department: See Farr Waazs. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: See AccIDENTS, 
INDUSTRIAL; EpucaTION; ELECTRICAL 
TraDES; Hours or Lasour; SAFETY AND 
HeattH; SuNpAY. 


Quebec: 
population of the province in 1925, 485. 

See also APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND 
CONKTLIATION ; BoILers ; BUILDING 
Trapes; Epucation; Erections; EM- 
PLOYMENT; Facrortes; FatR WAGES; 
Fire Departments; FouNnpriEs; FUEL; 
Hospirats; Hours or Lazsour; INsur- 
ANCE; Lasour DEPARTMENTS AND 
Bureaus; Lasour LeEcisuatTion; LEcau 
Decisions; Licensinc or WORKMEN; 
MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; MINES AND 
Mining; Minimum Waces; MoruHers’ 
ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; JRAILWAYS; 
Sarery AND HeaLttH; SHIPBUILDING IN- 
DUSTRY; STATIONARY AND Horstine ENn- 
cingerS’ Act; Sratistics; SunpAy; Tax- 
ATION; Textine INpusTRY; ‘THEATRES; 
UNEMPLOYMENT; Waces; WoRKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION. 


Quebee Mutual Casualty Company: See In- 
SURANCE. 
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Rag Pickers: See Minimum WAGES. 


Railway Association of Canada: 
proposed regulation governing refund of 
fares paid by employees, 485. 


Railway Commissioners of Canada, Board 
of: 
findings on cost of transporting coal from 
west to Ontario, 130. 
warning of dangers at level crossings, 528. 
marker lamps in lieu of flags to indicate 
rear of trains in daylight, 291. 


Railways and Canals, Department of: See 
Fatr WAGES. 


Railways and Railway Employees: 

railway brotherhoods desire elimination 
= highway crossings of railways, 169, 
171. 

settlement of dispute on railways in Can- 
ada, 28. 

U.M.W. of A. favour nationalization of 
railways, 175. 

Alta. : Locomotive Engineers 
amendment to Railway Act, 170. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour condemns 
gerade crossings on railroads, 108. 

Ont.: Bro. of Locomotive Engineers sug- 
gest inspectors of locomotives and rail- 
way appliances, 286. | 

United Kingdom: agreement concerning 
conciliation machinery for railway shop- 
men, 1049. 

U.S.A.: proceedings under Railroad La- 
bour Act, 1144. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION; APPREN- 
TICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION; BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD; 
CANADIAN NATIONAL Ratpway Act; CoL- 


desire 


LECTIVE BARGAINING; COPARTNERSHIP; 
EDUCATION; ELECTIONS; INDUSTRIAL — 
Disputes INvestTicaTIoN Act, 1907; 


JOINT MANAGEMENT; LEGAL DECISIONS; 
Moror VEHICLES; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
WacES; WoRKMEN’sS COMPENSATION. 


Rationalization of Indusiry: 
definition of term by World Economic 
Conference, 770. 
views of International Association for So- 
cial Progress on, 1149. 
Germany: jabour’s attitude in, towards 
trusts and cartels, 505. 


Reereation: See Hours or Lasour; Sarery 
AND HEALTH, 


Rehabilitation: 
vocational rehabilitation in Canada, 702. 
N.S.: provision for, by Compensation 

Board, 628. 
U.S.A.: vocational rehabilitation in, 702. 
See also EMPLOYMENT; WoRKMEN’S CoM- 

PENSATION, 


Rent: 
Italy: rent control in, 1299. 
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Research: 

Honorary advisory Council for Scientific 
Saag Oe annual report for 1926- 

work of National Research Council de- 
scribed at Dominion-provincial confer- 
ence, 1171. 

N.S.: proposed levy on mining industry 
for research work, 246; fishermen desire 
Sree la of scientific research, 

Ont.: industrial research institution in, 
proposed, 485. 

United Kingdom: co-operative Industrial 
Research in, 647; resolution of Trades 
Union Congress regarding health re- 
search, 1075. 

Australia: All-Australasian Trade Union 
oe desires bureaus of research, 

See also NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Restaurants: 
Ont.: new health regulations governing, 
527. 
See also Hours or Lasour; Minimum 
WAGES. 


Rest Pauses: See SAFETY AND HEALTH. 
Rheumatism: See Diseases, INDUSTRIAL. 


Rice, Dr. G. S., chief mining engineer US. 
Bureau of Mines: 
report on coal dust explosions in Alberta, 
281. 
Richardson, J. H.: 
study on the minimum wage, 516. 


Rock-dusting: 
Alta.: regulation providing against coal 
dust explosions in mines, 247, 281. 
See also SaFeTy AND HEALTH. 


Rogers, Professor Lindlay, Columbia Uni- 
versity : 
appointed executive director of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Women’s Wear Asso- 
ciation, New York, 483. 


Rooming Houses: See MinrmumM WacEs. 


Royal Bank of Canada: 
profit sharing plan, 68. 


Rumania: See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Russia (Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies) : 
economic conditions in, 188. 
trade union movement in, 1076. 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
desire recognition of Soviet Russia, 74!. 
See also Co-oPERATION; Prices; SAFETY AND 
HeaLtH; UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Safety and Health: 
notes on industrial safety and health, 69, 
181, 288, 414, 527, 643, 1, 858, 961, 
1064, 1207, 1318. — 
52734—3 


Safety and Health:—Con. 


prevention of industrial accidents to be 
discussed at 11th International Labour 
Conference, 1213. 

“Occupation and Health,” publication of 
International Labour Office, 69. 

reasons for increase in number of indus- 
trial accidents, 593. 

Canadian safety expert at Geneva, 1028. 

need for first aid in industry, 182. 

systems of compulsory sickness insurance 
existing 1n various countries, 859. 

6th International First Aid and Mine Res- 
cue Contest, 1066. 

visitor’s impressions of American safety 
movement, 71. 

annual report of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards 

_ and Commissions, 1066. = 

improved health record in Canada and 
United States, 731. 

A.F. of Labour desires legislation providing 

' safety at sea, 1199. 

Canada: safety competition in Canadian 
industries, 347. 

report of Department of Health of Can- 
ada for 1825-26, 180. 
Canadian National Safety League. See 
CANADIAN NATIONAL Sarety LEAGUE. 
“The Canadian Mothers’ Book:” publi- 
gation of the Department of Health, 
improved standards in first aid training 
in, 732 

how to prevent accidents in construction 
work, 66. 

danger of ethyl gasoline, 289. 

medical and hospital plan of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, 1177. 

health survey of the printing trades in the 
United States and Canada, 643. 

safety in pulp and paper mills in, 414. 

“safest mill in Canada” contest in pulp 
and paper industry, 289. 

safety competition in pulp and paper in- 
dustry, 643. 

accident prevention measures adopted by 
the International Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 961. 

award to Canadian railway teams at St. 
John’s Ambulance Association trophy 
competition, 962. 

first aid competition on C.P.R., 1820. 

dangerous practices at railway crossings, 
528. 

safety trophy for competition by electric 
railway employees in, 1065. 

labour women object to bare concrete 
floors in stores and workrooms, 485 _ 

safety plan of Textile Safety Association, 
415, . 

progress of health and safety in the woods, 
731 


workmen’s compensation and the lumber- 
ing industry considered by Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 289. 

Alta.: new safety regulations under Fac- 
tories’ Act, 1926, 845; accident preven- 
tion in coal mines, 850; recommenda- 
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Safety and Health :—Con. Safety and Health:—Con. 


tions of coroner’s jury regarding shot 
lighters in mines, 1150; certificates of 
competency for miners, 113; U.M.W. 
of America urge that only certified 
miners work in hazardous places, 172; 
rock-dusting in mine pits in, 182; U.M 
W. of A., advocate regular ventilation 
of mines, 172; question of poisonous 
gases in public garages under review by 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of. 
410; certificates for first aid training in 
Calgary division CP.R., 182; accidents 
attributable to neglect of boilers regula- 
tions, 729. 


BC.: accident prevention regulations in, 


847: accident prevention in, 483; safety 
committees in various industries, 514; 
proposed establishment of safety league 
in, 858; proposed health insurance 
scheme in, 860; decrease in accidents in 
factories, 947; progress in safety, sani- 
tary and lighting conditions in factories, 
947; protection for longshoremen at Van- 
couver, 416; safety inspectors in lumber 
industry, 528; safety work in logging 


camps in, 1318. 


Man.: bureau of labour’s recommenda- 


tions, 276; T. & L. Congress urges ap- 
propriation to Labour Bureau of safety 
work, 169; T. & L. Congress desires 
safety in mines, 169. 


N.B.: provincial royal commission recom- 


mends adoption of safety rules and regu- 
lations for accident prevention, etc., 508; 
One Big Union desires enforcement of 


Jaws for the protection of coal miners 


in, ; 
NS.: accident prevention in industrial 


establishments, 1167; new safety pro- 
visions in Mines Regulation Acts, 626- 
627; reduction of accidents in collieries 
in, 414; accident prevention in coal 
mines, 1209; safety suggestion competi- 
tion for mines in, 414; proposed im- 
provement in sanitary conditions of min- 
ing districts in, 1145; new regulations 
for control of tuberculosis, 485; Accident 
Prevention Associations recommend use 
of tannic acid for burns, 738; safety 
campaign in coal mines, 1327; safety and 
first aid organization of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, 1318. 


Ont.: Public Health Act amended, 970; 


annual report Department of Health of 
Ontario for 1926, 1207; work of De- 
partment in connection with occupa- 
tional diseases, 1207; industrial hygiene 
in 1926, 1207; safety campaign of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of ,288; provincial branch Canadian 
National Safety League desires co-opera- 
tion of parents, 705; regulations regard- 
ing lumber camps not complied with, 
1148; increase of grants by Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to accident pre- 
vention associations in 1926, 635; re- 
eommendations of Compensation Board, 
636: safety exhibit at Toronto exhibi- 


South Africa: 


Brazil: 


tion, 963; suggestions for accident pre- 
vention, paper by A. O. Dawson, LL.D., 
859; “interest of labour in health prob- 
lems”: address by Mr. Bert Mason, 
1208; T. & L. Congress urges enforce- 
ment of Building Trades Protection 
Act, 168; neglect of machine guards in 
certain factories, 1064; investigation in 
ventilation electroplating factories, 1208 ; 
safety record of International Harvester 
plant at Chatham, 182; regulations gov- 
erning use of pneumatic hammer desired 
byt: L. Congress, 168; Ontario 
Builders and Supply Association recom- 
mend regulations in smaller towns, 252.: 
T. & L. Congress desires protection of 
tunnel, caisson and subway workers, 167; 
“no accident year” at Port Colborne 
Cement Plant, 70; Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association approve penal- 
izing of “unsafe” employers, 289; T. & 
L. Congress desires legislation providing 
safety in use of electrical appliances, 
977: miners and silicosis compensation, 
527: textile safety association formed 
in, 415; new health regulations affecting 
employees handling food, etc., 527; acci- 
dents in textile mills, 732; T.& L. Com- 
gress desires legislation governing use of 
pneumatic hammer, 1818; T. & L. Con- 
eress desires investigation into working 
conditions of linemen, 1312; T. & L. 
Congress desires better sanitation in 
barber shops, 1312. 


P.E1L.: new Public Health Act, 1053. 
Que.: formation of industrial section to 


Quebec Safety League, 858; new maga- 
zine of Quebec Safety League, 1064; 
purposes of industrial section of Safety 
League of, 858; elevator regulations 
under Industrial Establishments Act, 
181; T. & L. Congress desires better 
industrial hygiene, 170; T. & L. Congress 
desires legislation governing hoists, 977; 
T. & L. Congress desires amendment to 
Seaffolding Act, 977. 


United Kingdom: relation of hours to 


efficiency of workers, 861; personal factor 
in accident causation, 182; 861; assoc- 
iation between accidents and sickness, 
861; youth and accident rate, 861; 
study of rest pauses in working spells, 
861: 417; proposed British Order for 
compulsory “safety first”, 645; safety in 
mines Research Station at Buxton, Eng- 
land, 732; regulations governing paint 
spraying, 1211; regulation of lead paint 
in Great Britain, 862; relation of envir- 
onmental conditions to accidents in 
coal mines, 861; high death_rate from 
phthisis in slate industry in Wales, 961. 
annual report Miners’ 
Phthisis Board, 1926, 961; silicosis, or 
miners’ phthisis in, 961. 
compulsory sickness 
plan in, 860. 


insurance 


France: proposed scheme of compulsory 


insurance against sickness, invalidity 
and death, 860. 
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Safety and Health:—Con. 
Germany: causes of increase in accidents 
in, 862. 
Holland: industrial health exhibit at 
Rotterdam in 1928, 931. 
Italy: regulations for hygiene in industry, 
commerce and agriculture in, 964. 
Russia: causes of accidents in, 183. 
Turkey: juvenile employment in, 622. 
U.S.A.: first National Labour Health Con- 
ference, 703; progress in industrial safety, 
1029; safety survey by American En- 
gineering Council, 529; recommendations 
by American Engineering Council for 
reduction of accident frequency, 1065; 
National Safety Council (See National 
Safety Council); U.M.W. or A., recom- 
mend standard methods of accident pre- 
vention, 174; course in accident pre- 
vention in New York University, 1209; 
“The Foreman’s Place in Safety,” 186; 
bulletin of Ohio on “Accident Preven- 
tion and First Aid Suggestions,” 416; 
safety measures recommended by De- 
partment of Labour and Industry of 
Maine, 964; achievements of organized 
safety movement in Pennsylvania, 417; 
Ohio Federation of Labour supports 
safety movement, 913; responsibility for 
prevention of explosives in mines, 70; 
Bureau of Labour bulletin of safety 
codes for prevention of dust explosions, 
416; reduction in accidents in metallur- 
gical and coal mining in 1925, 859: ven- 
.tilation or rock-dusting of coal mines, 
732; decrease in accidents in bitumin- 
ous mines in, 1925, 859; Federal Mining 
and Smelting Company’s world record 
of safe mine operation at Muncie Mine, 
Oklahoma, 186; safety codes in building 
industry in Wisconsin, 1266; health haz- 
ards involved in use of tetra-ethyl lead 
gasoline motor fuel, 733; publication of 
Department of Commerce outlining in- 
vestigation into lead poisoning in Utah 
lead mines, 963; eye injuries caused by 
methanol poisoning, 1064; report of 
US. Public Health Service on benzol 
poisoning in industry, 1066; lead pois- 
oning in, 644; increase in occupational 
diseases due to tetra-ethyl lead poison- 
ing, 529; safety contest in metal manu- 
facturing shops in New York, 1066: uss 
of paint spraying machines, 291; co- 
operation of management in safety work 
recommended by General Superinten- 
dent Union Carbide Company, Niagara 
Falls, 961; “no accident” bonus plan 
of New Jersey Transport Companies, 
645; report of Norfolk and Western 
Railway on work of accident prevention, 
963 ; accidents in pulp and paper in- 
_ dustry in, 417; first aid instruction for 
ships officers, 645; safety organization 
-. of Pittsburgh Coal Company, 1319. 
_ See also..Accwrents, Inpusrriat; Buriipine 
es :; - LNDUSTRY; 
FACTORIES AND Factory LEGISLATION; 


NaTIONAL SaFeTy LEAGUE; | 


Safety and Health:—Con. 
Fire DepartMENTS; HospitTats; INpDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF OwntTarRIo; INSURANCE; Leap 
AND Mininc; Minimum Waces; Moror 
VESSELS; ParntiInac InpustrRy; Ran- 
ways; Research; Srreet Rarways; 
TExTILE INDUSTRY; THEATRES; WorK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Saskatchewan: See APPRENTICESHIP; BOILERS ; 
CHILDREN AND CuiILp Lasour; CO-OPERA- 
TION; EpucATION ; FAcTORIES AND F'acTory 
LEGISLATION; FarMers; Fire Depart- 
MENTS; Harvest Lasour; Hours or Las- 
our; Lasour DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS; 
Lasour Lecis,ation; Lecat Dsrcisions; 
LicENSING OF WoRKMEN; MINIMUM 
Waces; Moruers’ Attowances; Mount- 


CIPALITIES ; PENSIONS; PICKETING ; 
STATISTICS. 
Sawmills: See Hours or Lasour; Lumper 
INDUSTRY. 
Seamen: 
Canada Shipping Act: See Canapa 
Suiprinae Act. 
United Kingdom: annual meeting of 


Company of Master Mariners, 1216. 
Japan: Seamen’s Exchange, 654. 
US.A.: Shipping Board’s Wage scale 
adopted aboard ship, 523. 

See also ELecTIOoNS; INSURANCE; Hours oF 
Lasour; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGAN- 
IZATION; LEGAL DEcISIONS; PENSIONS; 
Sarety AND HesattH; WorRKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION. 


Selekman, Ben M.: Time 
study of Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1271, 


Senate of Canada: . 
reform of, discussed by Dominion-- 
provincial conference, 1168; by railway 
brotherhoods, 171. 


Shipbuilding Industry: 
proposed establishment of index of wages, 
932. : 
See also Hours oF LaBour. 


Shop Committees: 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour approve 
shop committees of delegates from 
unions affiliated with Congress, 407. 


Shortt, Dr. Adam: 
appointed member of consultation com- 
mittee of Council of the League of Na- 
tions, 13804. 


Sickness Insurance: See INSURANCE; SAFEeTy 
AND HEALTH. ) 


Silicosis: See Diseases, INpuStTRIAL; Sa¥rery 
AND HerALTH; WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION. 


-S’ate Industry: See Sarety AND HEALTH. 


Social Insurance: See PENSIONS. 
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Soldiers Civil Re-establishment, Department 
eet ofs 
“report for fiscal year ending March 31, 
- 1926, 393. 


_ South Africa: See APPRENTICESHIP; DISEASES, 
-INDUSTRIAL; EpucatTion; INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
Pensions; Prices; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Spain: See InpustriAL Disputes; PRicss. 


Sparrow, E. E.: 
paper on inter-plant safety contests, 734. 


Spence, Hon. George: 

minister in charge of Bureau of Labour 
and Industries Act of Saskatchewan, 
1278. . 


Spinners’ Cancer: See Diseases, INDUSTRIAL. 


Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company: 
win prize as “Safest Mill in Canada,” 347. 


Siationary and Hoisting Engineers: 

Alta.: fees for engineers and firemen’s 
certificates, 218. 

- Ont.: amendments to Act, 970; increase 

in number of engineers in 1926, 728; 

T. & L. Congress desires additional 
inspectors, 168. 
See also EDUCATION. 


Statistics: 
computation of accident frequency rates, 


‘reports prepared by Department of 
Labour, 34. 
BC.: new form to be used by employers 


for return of statistics, 4. 

United Kingdom: abstract of 
statistics of, 54. 

Australia: statistics of population as at 
June 30, 1927, 1297. 

Japan: statistics of factories and com- 
panies in 1924, 32. 

United States: handbook of labour 
statistics, 1924-1926—publication of US. 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, 552. 


labour 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
Canada Year Book for 1926, 827. 
census of industries in Canada in 1914- 
1925, 1322. 
-— financial statistics of provincial govern- 
ments in 1925, 851. 
figures from census of industry showing 
. hours of labour in 1925, 1350. 
_ See also EMPLOYMENT, ETc. 


Steel Industry: 
.N.S,: decrease in accidents in, 1167. 


Stevedores: See LONGSHOREMEN. 


Stewart, Dr. Bryce M., formerly director of 
“Employment Service of Canada: 
“Canadian Labour Laws and the Peace 
.-Treaty,”. 629...» 
7 accr standards in Conn nie United 
States, 830. 
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Strauss, S. W., and Company, New York. 
employees’ bonus plan, 64. 


Street Trades: See CHILDREN AND CHILD 


LABOUR. 


Sirikes and Lockouts: See INpustrRIAL DIs- 
PUTES. 


Sullivan Mine, B.C.: 
_ largest lead and zinc mine, 64. 


Sunday: 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour to 
investigate alleged violation of Lord’s 
Day Act by Canadian Marconi 
Company, 407. 
Sunday work in pulp and paper mills in, 
129. 

Que.: report of Sunday League on con- 
ditions in pulp and paper and other 
industries in, 39. 

also Hours oF 
DECISIONS. 


See Lasour; LEGAL 


Superannuation: See PENSIONS. 


Sweden: See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION ; 
InpustRIAL Disputes; Lasour ORGAN- 
ZATION ; PRICES. 


Switzerland: See PRICES. 


Taxation: 

statement by minister of Finance at Do- 
minion-provincial conference, 1172. 

Man.: T. & L. Congress recommends 
amendments to Income Tax Act, 169. 

Ont.: railway brotherhoods recommend 
single income tax, 171; Bro. of Loco- 
motive Engineers desires amendment 
to Income Tax Act, 286. 

Que.: amendment to Income Tax Act, 506. 

See also. RESEARCH; THEATRES. 


Teachers, School: 

Alta.: Schools Act amended, 724. 

N.B.: salaries of school teachers in 1916- 
1926, 373. 

N.S.: special grants for rural school 
teachers suggested, 1156. 

Ont.: Superannuation Act amended, 628. 

US.A.: Missouri Teachers’ Associations 

headquarters at Columbia, 162. 

See also EnucAaTION; INSURANCE; PENSIONS. 


Technical Education: See Epucation. 


Telegraphers: See Hours or Lasour; INsuNc- 
TIONS. 


Telephone Employees: Sce Hours or Lasour; 
Wacss. 


Tetra-Ethyl Lead: See Sarery AND HEALTH. 


Textile Industry: 

Que.: Catholic Workers desire inspector 
for, 855. 

India: report of the United Textile Fac- 
tory Workers’ Association of (Great 
Britain on Indian textile industry, 1926, 
: 1062. 
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Textile Industry :—Con. 

US.A.: report of Workers’ Health Bureau 
(New York) on health risks in, 290; 
wages statistics of, 1206; adoption of 
mechanical cotton pickers by Int. Har- 
vester Co. in Southern States, 1368. 

See also CHILDREN AND CHILD Lazour; 
Hours of Lasour; Lecau DrcIsIoNs. 


Textile Manufacturers’ Safety Association: 
See SaFety AND HEALTH, 


Theatres: 

Alta.: new Theatres Act passed, 724; new 
regulations governing licensing of mov- 
ing picture operators, 846. 

B.C.: Canadian Theatrical Arts and Crafts 
Society” founded, 36. 

Man: -T. & 3 Congress recommends 
abolition of amusement tax, 169. 

N.B.: Fed. of Labour urges inspection of 
motion picture theatres, 4 

Ont.: abolition of amusement tax desired 
by T. & L. Congress, 168. 

Que.: T. & L. Congress recommends that 
moving picture operators have techni- 
cal knowledge, 977. 

See also Hours or Lasour; LiceNSING oF 
WorKMEN. 


Trade: 
resolutions of World Economic Confer- 
ence on international trade, 770. 
See also Epucarion; EMPLOYMENT. 
Trade Boards: See Unirep Kincpom. 


Trade Disputes: See INpustriaL Disputes. 


Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act 
(Great Britain): : 
Summary or Act, 944, 

Trade Schools: See Epucation; Minimum 


Wacrs; Lasour ORGANIZATIONS. 


Trade Unions Act: _ 
list of unions registered under, 398. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
See Laspour ORGANIZATIONS. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
43rd annual convention of, 92% ¥67 
legislative program submitted to Domin- 

ion Parliament, 
legislative program of Guar provincial 
executive of, 167. 
delegation of Quebec executive to provin- 
cial government, 169. 
Sask.: legislation desired by labour, 52 
See also LasouR ORGANIZATIONS. 


Trusts: See CoMBINES. hes 
Tuberculosis: See Sarery anp HEArH. 


Turkey: supervision of young persons in 
industry; 622. 

See also Hours or espe 
HEALTH. 


SAFETY AND 
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Unemploy ment: 

in trade unions (with charts) during quar- 
ter ending December 31, 1926, 198; for 
February, 1927, 431; March, Bad April, 
662; May, 780; June, 875; July, 1927, 
994; August, 1927, 1090; September, 1927, 
1224, 1334. 

unemployment relief discussed at Do- 
minion-provincial conference, 1171. 

trade unions and employment, 1146. 

T. & L. Congress recommends use of Cana- 
dian mined coal to relieve unemploy- 
ment, 971. 

proposals of All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 407, 

in various European countries, 130. 

Fed. of Labour proposals of, 969. 

“money and unemployment”; article in 
International Labour Review, 1277. 

B.C.: Electrical Workers’ Union requires 
registration of unemployment members, 
287. 


Man.: commission on seasonal unem- 
ployment, 248, 507, 969, 1145; report of 
Bureau of Labour on relief of, 277; re- 
port of Winnipeg eommitiee on unem- 
ployment relief, 440. 

Ont.: proposals of T. & L. Congress, 167, 
168, 969; T. & L. Congress desires relief 
measures by province, 1312; T. & L. 
Congress desires federal and provincial 
relief for unemployed, 1313. 

Que.: Catholic Workers recommend com- 
pletion of public contracts during dull 
season, 856. 

United Kingdom: juvenile unemployment 
in Great Britain in 1926, 1126; proposals 
of Trade Union Congress on, 1074. 

Russia: statistics of, 183. 

U.S.A.: plan for unemployment relief in 
printing trades in New York City, 597. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; BANKS 
AND BANKING; EMPLOYMENT; JAPAN; 
WAGES, 


Unemployment Insurance: 

memoranda of information concerning, 
presented to Dominion-provincial con- 
ference, 1172. 

pamphlet on, by assistant actuary, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1057. 

favoured by T. & L. Congress, 44, 978. 

Catholic Workers favour, 859. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour approve, 


labour women recommend, 485. 
for handicapped veterans discussed at’ Do- 
minion-provincial conference of premiers, 


1172. 

contributory unemployment insurance 
proposed by Army and Navy Veterans, 
1044. 

Alta.: Fed. of Labour favours, 969. 

Ont.: T, & L. Congress favours, 167, 969, 
1312. 


United Kingdom: uremployment insur- 
ance in Great Britain, 172, 249; outline 
of proposed bill, 1146; report of com- 
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‘Unemployment Insurance :—Con. 
mittee of inquiry on, 284; farm workers 
not to have special scheme, 10. 
Germanv: compulsory insurance in, 1059. 
Union Labels: 

Act to amend the Trade Marks and De- 
signs Act passed by Dominion Parlia- 
ment, 378, 506. 

progress of union label registration, 481. 

A. F. of L. commends action of Canadian 
Parliament on, 1193. 

T. & L. Congress approves amendment 
to Trade Marks and Designs Act, 972. 

Canadian legislation approved by Intl. 
Typo. Union, 1068; by United Garment 
Workers ,1070. 

T. & L. Congress desires amendments to 
Trade Marks Act, 46. 

Catholic Workers of Canada desire regis- 
tration of, 286. 

T. & L. Congress favours 
throughout Canada, 973. 

Bro. of Paper Makers favours registration 


of, 522. 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
recommend active participation in the 
Joint Union Label Board, 741. 


United Farmers of Alberta: 
Policy of co-operation with labour, 132. 


campaigns 


United Kingdom: 
industrial court in Great Britain, 250. 
nature and work of trade boards in Great 
Britain, 250. 

See also AcciDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICUL- 
TURE; APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION; BANKS AND BANKING; 
BuinpD; Crvit Service; Diseases, INpus- 
TRIAL; EDUCATION; ELEcTIONS; EM- 
PLOYMENT; Facrorres; FatmrR W4AGEs; 
Famity ALLOWANCES; Hours or LABouR; 
INDUSTRIAL Disputes; INJUNCTIONS; 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; 
JoIntT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS; JOINT 
MANAGEMENT; Lasour LEGISLATION ; LAB- 
OUR ORGANIZATION; Leap; Lecat Dsctis- 
ions; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
Mine AND MINING; PENSIONS; PICKET- 
ING; Prices; PrintiIna INDUSTRY; 
Propuction; Prorir SHARING; RaIL- 
ways; ResearcH; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
SHIPBUILDING; Sratistics; UNEMPLOyY- 
MENT; WaGES; WOMEN. 


United Mine Workers of America: 

convention of, 173. 

re-election of officers, 54. 

district 18; special convention, 53; legisla- 
tive program submitted to Alberta 
Government by district 18, 172. 

district 26: convention of, 738; support 
safety campaign, 348; new agreement 
between the Dominion Coal Company 
and U.M.W. of A. proposed, 1145. 

See also LasouR ORGANIZATIONS; WAGES. 


United States of America: 
survey by Industrial Survey Commission 
of industrial conditions in New York 
State, 772. 


INDEX 


United States of America:—Con. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGREEMENTS ‘ 
APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION; CHIL- 
DREN AND CHILD LABouR; Civil SERVICE; 
DISEASE, INDUSTRIAL; EpucATION; EM- 
PLOYMENT; Fark Waces; Hours or La- 
BouR; INpDuUSTRIAL DispuTES; LABOUR 
DEPARTMENTS AND BureAUX; LABOUR 
LEGISLATION; LABouR ORGANIZATION ; 
Leaat Decisions; MicratTioN AND SeEtT- 
TLEMENT; MINES AND MINING; 
Pensions; Prices; SarFeTy AND HEALTH; 
Sratistics; UNEMPLOYMENT; WAGES; 
WorKMEN’sS COMPENSATION. 


United States Chamber of Commerce (De- 
partment of Manufacture): 
report on emplovee representation on 
works councils, 716. 
“»ayment of wages by cheque,” pamphlet 
issued by, 716.. 


United States Federal Board for Vocational 
Education: 
report of, for 1926, 651. 


United States Steel Corporation: 
profit sharing plan, 63. 


United Women’s Educational Federation: 
See also JURIES. 


Vocational Education: See EpucATION. 


Vocational Guidance: 
Ont.: executive T. & L. Congress ap- 
proves of, 1313. 
U.S.A.: problems of, 292. 


Voting: See ELECTIONS. 


Wages: 

methods of fixing minimum wages to be 
discussed at 11th International Labour 
conference, 1213. 

study of the evolution of a wage-adjust- 
ment system by J. R. Bellerby, 1081. 

“social wages” policy of A. F. of L. 928. 

comparison of boards of arbitration (Can- 
adian) and railway boards (British), 826. 

present economic value of wage earners, ° 
TSi, 

wage levels in U.S.A., and Canada, 520. 

comparison of purchasing power of wages 
in terms of food and rent in capital 
and representative cities in various 
countries, 282. 

labour’s new wage policy discussed by D. 
S. Kerr, 1308. 

Canada: wages and hours of labour in 
1920-26 (addendum to Supplement, 
January, 1927). 

wages in agriculture 1920-1925 (addendum 
to Supplement, January, 1927). 

Mail Carriers desire increase for contrac- 
tors, 1178. 

Dominion Mail Porters and Chauffeurs 
Association desire revision of salaries, 
857. ' 

Dominion Railway Mail Clerks Feder- 
ation desire increase, 857. 

Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 
desire increase, 1072. 


INDEX 


Wages :—Con. 
agreements for locomotive engineers and 
firemen on railways in Canada, 1236. 
rates of wages for railway conductors, 
trainmen and yardmen (eastern lines), 


30. 

Alta.: weekly wages of employees in 
1926, 729; salary increases based on 
efficiency rating recommended by Civil 
Service Association of, 171; U.M.W. of 
America recommend protection against 
non-payment of wages, 172. 

B.C.: comparison of pay-rolls in various 
industries in 1924-25-26, 947; increase 
in wages in 1926, 946; classified weekly 
wage rates, 947; effect of minimum wage 
laws in reducing number of low-paid 
workers in, $329; attachment of Debts 
Act, amended, 383. 

N.B.: average salaries of school teachers, 


373: 

N.S.: All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
disapproves wage reduction by Inver- 
ness Coal Company, 407. 

Ont.: Wages Act amended, 628; wages 
and hours of female employees in 
various industries in, 1056; report of 
Toronto Civic Salary Commission, 351. 

Que.: wages paid to miners, etc., in 1926, 
959. 

United Kingdom: proposed wage index 
for shipbuilding industry, 932; power to 
fix wages desired by Whitley Councils, 


597. 

Australia: All-Canadian Trade 
Congress desires basic wage, 735. 

U.S.A.: new principles governing wages 
rates, 6; settlement of wage claims in, 
830; wages of unskilled labour in, 986; 
displacement of labour by machinery 
due to high wages, 596; advantages of 
payment of wages by cheque, 716; 
wages in automobile industry, 987; in 
civil service, 57; Industrial Survey Com- 
mission protest against wages paid to 
women in New York State, 772; office 
employees in Massachusetts, 899; com- 
parative earnings of male and female 
worker in New York, 1276. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRA- 
TION; Crivit SeRvIcE; EpucatTion; Fair 
Waces; Luca Decisions; MASTERS AND 
Servants; Liens’, MrecHanics; MINES 
AND Mintna; Minimum Wacgs; Prices; 
Propuction; Russia; SEAMEN; TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY. 


Ward, R. S.: 
death of, 1073. 


Welfare, Industrial: ieGhe 
origins of welfare movement in industry, 


Union 


6. 
welfare work as remedy for labour turn- 
over, 595. 


Dominion Mail Porters and Chauffeurs 
Association desires better working con- 
ditions in post office, 857. 

See also Farr Waces; Sarery AND HEALTH. 
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Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania: 
survey of age of presidents and vice-presi- 
dents in industry, 287. 


Whitley Councils: See Civit Service ; JoINT 
CouNCILS. 


Winn, E. S. H., K.C., chairman B.C. Work- 
men’s Compensation Board: 
re-appointment of, 132. 


Winter Employment: See EmMpLtoyMENT Sgr- 


vice Counciu or CaNnapA; UNeEemptLoy- 
MENT. 


Women: 
question of protective legislation for, 926, 


B.C.: percentage of married women under 
Minimum Wage Act, 950. 

Ont.: T. & L. Congress objects to employ- 
ment of white girls by orientals, 168, 
1313 ; T. & L. Congress desires protective 
legislation for women and children in 
commerce and agriculture, 1312. 

United Kingdom: women’s attitude to 
protective legislation, 1277. 

US.A.: employment in civil service, 57. 

See also Facrortes; Hours or Lasour; In- 
SURANCE; JuRIES; Lasour LeaisiaTIon: 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION ; MINIMUM 
Waces; Pensions; Sarety AND HaattH: 
Statistics; WAGES. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 

resolutions of sub-committee of Imperial 
Conference, 165. 

action of British Parliament on reciprocal 
benefits within the Empire, 1028, re- 
ciprocal agreement between Great Bri- 
tain and Denmark regarding compensa- 
tion for accidents, 850. 

comparison of benefits for fishermen in 
Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, 1321. 

Canada: amendment to act providing 
compensation for government employees, 
506. 

compensation for Dominion Government 
employees, 37. 

cost of, in, 927. 

benefits of various provincial Acts ex- 
tended to employers, 594. 

farmers excluded from provisions of pro- 
vincial acts, 844. 

amendments to various workmen’s com- 
pensation acts desired by T. & L. Con- 
gress, 974. 

T. & L. Congress desires uniformity in 
provincial compensation acts, 970. 
cost of hospital treatment for compensa- 
tion cases in various provinces in, 1277. 
Alta.: act amended, 723; report of Board 
for 1926, 954; new regulations govern- 
ing garages, 956; committee to inves- 
tigate workmen’s compensation, 700, 
725, 1033; maximum annual payment 
increased, 968; age of dependent children 


xl INDEX 


Workmen’s Compensation:—Con. Workmen’s Compensation :—Con. 


raised to 18 years, 968; decision re- 
garding compensation for hernia, 578; 
Fed. of Labour desires compensation for 
strains, ruptures and rheumatism, 968; 
change desired by Fed. of Labour, 968; 
Mine Workers of Canada desire amend- 
ments to act, 1314. 

B.C.: committee of provincial legislature 
to investigate administration of act, 970; 
report of Board for 1926, 512; Board ex- 
plains main provisions of act, 163, in- 
crease of assessment for municipalities 
in, 5; number of employees under “op- 
tional protection in 1926,” 846; miners 
propose compensation for eye diseases, 
521: amendments to Act desired by T. 
& L. Congress, 169, 968. 

Man.: report of Board for 1926, 634; 
elective privilege of farmers under Act, 


N.B.: report of Board for 1926, 954; rates 
of assessment in 1927, 163; report of 
provincial royal commission regarding 
effect of workmen’s compensation act 
upon lumber industry in, 508; changes 
desired by Fed. of Labour, 408, 968. 

N\S.: amendment to act, 628, 968; report 
of Board for 1926, 511; rates of assess- 
ment for fishing industry in 1927, 628; 
inquiry into fishing and lumbering in- 
dustries in relation to, 829; benefits pay- 
able to widows and dependents of 
fishermen, 1033; T. & L. Congress re- 
quests compensation for frost bites, 968; 
changes desired by T. & L. Congress, 
968; T. & L. Congress council, Halifax, 
desires amendment to act, 287; 
U.M.W.A. desire amendments to act, 
738. 

Ont.: report of Board for 1926, 635; oper- 
ations under act in 1926, 3; statistics for 
first quarter of 1927, 415; for first half- 
year of 1927, 783; for first 9 months, 
1079; monthly statistics, 528, 646, 964; 
rates of assessments of various industries 
for workmen’s compensation in 1927, 
396; assessment rates in lumber in- 
dustry, 289; merit-rating 1921-1923, 637; 


ments to, 983; Locomotive Engineers 
desire amendments, 286; Mine Workers 
of Canada desire increased compensa- 
tion for silicosis, 701; Carpenters and 
Joiners desire better protection of work- 
men before and after accident, 857; 
monthly statistics, 1321. 


P.EL.: legislative committee brother- 


hoods desires compensation for acci- 
dents to employees of P.E.J. Railway 
on same scale as adjoining provinces, 
171; text of act passed in 1926, 272; 
postponement of act of 1926, 346, 506; 
new act to be effective April 1, 1928, 
968; employers’ accident insurance or- 
ganization, 126; proposed Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 968; government 
inquires into commission system, 1028; 
views of T. & L. Congress, 170, 973, 
968; views of insurance companies, 829. 


United Kingdom: action of Parliament on 


reciprocal benefits within the Empire, 
1028; reciprocal agreement between 
Great Britain and Denmark regarding 
compensation for accidents, 850; Trades 
oe Congress desires extension of, 
1075. 


India: workmen’s compensation in, 1062. 
Denmark: reciprocal agreement with Great 


Britain, 850. 


US.A.: bulletin of U.S. Bureau of Labour 


Statistics (Department of Labour) on 
workmen’s compensation laws in the 
U'S. and Canada, 395; compensation law 
for longshoremen in, 397, 1054; increase 
in weekly maximum compensation for 
federal employees, 490; for farmers in 
California, 844; payments in Colorado 
in 1925, 1010; Massachusetts rejects 
“commission” system, 1028; amend- 
ments of New York law, 1054; court de- 
cisions in 1926, in New York State, 638; 
reduction in rates in Ohio, 960, 1147. 


See also AccweNTS; INsSurRaNcE; LaecaL Dr- 


CISIONS; SAFETY AND HxEaLttH; SoLpiErs’ 
Crvit ReE-ESTABLISHMENT, DEPARTMENT 
OF. 


co-operation of employers in rehabilita- “Works Councils: Sce Joint Councis. 


tion of injured workmen, 594; rehabilita- 


tion of injured workmen in, 247; muni- Workshops: See Factorigs. 


cipalities and collective accident lia- 


bility, 129; amendments to act desired World Economic Conference: See Economic 


by labour, 53; T. & L. Congress desires 
amendments to act, 970, 973; Labour 


CONFERENCE, WorLD: 


Educational Association desires amend- Yukon Territory: See PENSIONS. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


CONTINUED seasonal contractions in em- 

ployment were recorded at the begin- 
ning of December. The losses however were 
less than those reported on the correspond- 
ing date in 1925, when the index number 
was considerably lower. The situation was, 
in fact, better than on December 1 in any 
of the years from 1921 to 1925. This state- 
ment is based on returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,895 
firms each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees in industries other than agriculture 
and fishing. These firms employed 832,847 
persons on December 1, as compared with 
847,282 in the preceding month. The index 
number (based upon numbers employed in 
January, 1920, by the reporting employers, 
as 100), stood at 101.1, as compared with 
102.8 on November 1, 1926, and with 95.3, 
90.8, 95.7, 95.1 and 87.2 on December 1, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
Reports received from the office of the Em- 
ployment of Canada indicated a decline in 
the number of transactions during November 
as compared with the proceeding month, while 
an increase is shown when comparison is made 
with the volume of business in November, 
1925. The number of placements effected dur- 
ing November, 1926, was’ 28,338, as compared 
with 40,453 in October, 1926, and 25,796 in 
November, 1925. At the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1926, the percentage of unemployment 
among members of local trade unions stood 
at 4.7, as compared with percentages of 2.6 
at the beginning of November and 5.7 at the 
beginning of December, 1925. The percentage 
for December, 1926, is based on returns re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
1,501 local trade unions, with aggregate mem- 
berships of 149,627 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.18 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$11.01 for November; $11.56 for December, 
1925; $10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for 
- December, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; 
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$11 for December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 
for December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, declined 
slightly to 150.5 for December, as compared 
with 151.5 for November; 163.5 for Decem- 
ber, 1925; 160.9 for December, 1924; 153.5 
for December, 1923; 153.1 for December, 
1922; 150.6 for December, 1921; 217.2 for 
December, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 223.4 for December, 1919; and 205.6 
for December, 1918. 


The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in December was less than during November, 
1926, and also less than during December, 
1925. Eight disputes were in progress at some 
time during the month, involving 167 em- 
ployees and resulting in the loss of 3,778 work- 
ing days. Corresponding figures for Novem- 
ber were as follows: eight disputes, 902 work- 
people and 8,320 working days, and for De- 
cember, 1925, nine strikes, 1,532 workpeople 
and 20,908 working days. 


During December the De- 


Industrial partment received reports 
Disputes from Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation ap- 
Act, 1907 pointed in connection with 


disputes between (1) the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees in parlour and dining car ser- 
vice, members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees; and (2) the Canadian 
National Railways and certain of its em- 
ployees on the Montreal wharf, members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. A Board was established during 
the month to deal with a dispute between 
the Corporation of the City of New West- 
minster, B.C., and its employees in the Muni- 
cipal Fire Department. Particulars of the re- 
cent proceedings under the Act are, given on 
page 17. 
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On December 20 the Min- 


Combines ister of Labour announced 
Investigation the appointment (P. C. 
Act, 1923 1876) of Mr. L. V. O’Con- 


nor, barrister, of Lindsay, 
Ontario, as Commissioner under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act to investigate the Pro- 
prietary Articles Trade Association and the 
business in Canada of those manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail druggists who are 
members of this Association. Following Mr. 
O’Connor’s appointment, Mr. A. R. McMas- 
ter, K.C., was appointed by the Minister of 
Justice to conduct the investigation before 
the Commissioner. 


Hearings were opened in Montreal on Janu- 
ary 7, continuing throughout the day. The 
P.A.T.A. was represented by Sir William 
Glyn-Jones, assisted by Mr. J. C. McRuer, of 
Toronto, Mr. F. 8. Mearns, of Toronto, and 
Mr. Alex. Cing-Mars, of Montreal, barristers, 
and Mr. Harry Hereford, industrial engineer. 


Two supplements are in- 
cluded with this issue of 
the Lasour Gazerrr. The 
first deals with Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada, 1920 to 1926, including 
the following classes of 
labour: (1) building, metal, printing, electric 
railways, civic employment, and Icngshore- 
men; (2) mining, lumbering, electric power, 
telephone; and (3) factory labour in various 
industries. The second supplement deals with 
the movement of wholesale and retail prices 
and changes in the cost of living in Canada 
and various other countries In recent years. 


Wages, hours 
of labour and 
prices in 
Canada 


1920-1926 


The Lasour Gazerre for 


Bulletin on October, 1926, contained a 


Employment note on the fourteenth an- 
Services nual convention of the In- 
Convention ternational Association of 

Public Employment Ser- 
vices, which was held at Montreal on 
September 16-18, 1926. The Department 
of Labour has just published and dis- 


tributed a bulletin containing the proceed- 
ings of this meeting. As its name implies, the 
association is composed of the officials of gov- 
ernmentally conducted free employment of- 
fices throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. The Montreal convention was the third 
of its fourteen annual meetings to be held in 
Canada. The bulletin contains verbatim re- 
ports of the papers and addresses delivered to 
the meeting and a digest of the discussions 
which took place, including interesting ma- 
terial on a number of phases of public em- 


ployment office work. A limited number of 
the bulletins are available for distribution and 
will be sent to interested persons who have 
not already received copies, on application. 


Bulletin No. 18 of the 


Home Vocational Education Series 
Economics in has just been issued by the 
Vocational Technical Education Branch 
Schools of the Department of 

Labour. This publication 


is entitled Home Economics in Canadian Vo- 
cational Schools and contains descriptive 
articles and outlines of courses indicating the 
nature, scope and value of the training and 
education provided for girls and women in 
secondary vocational schools receiving grants 
under the Technical Education Act. 


Industrial A review of employment 
situation in conditions in Canada dur- 
1926 ing the past year is given 


on another page. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in a general 
summary of industrial and business situation, 
stated that the year 1926 ended under con- 
ditions much more favourable than prevailed 
throughout 1925 and preceding years. The 
factors contributing to this result included 
the bountiful crops of the last two years, 
the improved conditions in other countries 
with which Canadian external trade is car- 
ried on, especially the United States, and 
the rapid development in progress in the 
power and paper industries. The index of 
industrial employment was _ consistently 
maintained at a high level throughout the 
year. Carloadings were much above normal 
during the first eleven months. Construc- 
tion showed considerable variation even after 
allowance is made for seasonal tendencies, 
but on the whole was exceptionally active. 
Fhe primary iron and steel industry oper- 
ated at a moderate level somewhat above 
normal. Bank debits after usual adjust- 
ments indicate a high level of business ac~ 
tivity during most months. While the crop 
harvested in 1926 was slightly less valuable 
than that of the preceding year, it is a rare 
occurrence for two such bountiful crops to 
be produced two years in succession: The 
decided improvement in industrial lines in 
the last quarter of 1925 was maintained dur- 
ing 1926. This was amply shown by the 
index averaging 20 per cent more during 
the first 10 months of 1926 than in the cor- 
responding period of 1925. In manufactur- 
ing, the only month during 1926 when main- 
tenance of the high level was threatened 
was in August. During September and Oc- 
tober, the decline of the preceding month 
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was counterbalanced, and the index for manu- 
facturing attained a higher level than in 
any other month during the post-war period. 

The total value of the imports during the 
first 10 months of 1926 was more than 13 per 
cent greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1925. In view of delay in threshing opera- 
tions during August and September, caused by 
adverse weather conditions, as well as the 
shortage of shipping arising out of the British 
coal strike, exports of Canadian produce dur- 
ing recent months were less than in the cor- 
responding period of 1925. The total exports 
during the first 10 months were valued at 2.5 
per cent more than in 1925. The railways 
shared in the prosperity of Canada during 
1926. The crop of 1925, one of the largest in 
the history of Canada, was moved to ultimate 
markets in part during the first nine months 
of 1926. Active industrial conditions also con- 
trbiuted to the heavier traffic movement of 
the year under review. 

Canada’s mineral industries yielded a new 
record output in 1926 when the value of pro- 
duction reached $242,886,000 an advance of 7.1 
per cent above the total of $226,583,333 re- 
ported for 1925, according to the official esti- 
mate compiled by Mr. 8. J. Cook, chief of the 
mining, metallurgical and chemical branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The pre- 
vious high record of $227,859,665 was estab- 
lished in 1920. Metal mining showed great 
strength and steadiness throughout the year. 
Non-metallic minerals, other than coal, at a 
value of $24,841,000, were up 10 per cent from 
the total in 1925. Coal production showed a 
gain of 3 million tons and conditions in the 
industry throughout the year seemed much 
improved. There was little loss of time due 
to strikes, the total under this item standing 
at about 40,000 man-days as compared with a 
time loss of 1.57 million man-days in 1925. 
Employment showed a gradual upward trend 
in the coal mines of the maritime provinces 
- and only a slight seasonal loss due to lessened 
production during the summer months from 
the mines of the prairie provinces. 

The volume of construction in 1926 was the 
largest recorded since the high records of 1912 
and 1913 were established. Contracts totalling 
$372,947,900 were awarded or $74,974,900 more 
than in 1925, being an increase of 25 per cent. 

According to the Canadian Fisherman the 
total catch of Lunenburg fishing fleet, Nova 
Scotia, was the largest on record, but lower 
prices for fish and severe weather reduced the 
profits of the fishermen. The pack of salmon 
shipped from Vancouver showed an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent over 1925. The lumber- 
ing industry was in a somewhat unsettled con- 


dition during the year, the result, it is stated, 
of over production and price cutting, the mar- 
ket being affected also by the prolonged coal 
strike in Great Britain. 


In 1926 65,916 accidents 


Workmen’s were reported to the On- 
Compensation tario Workmen’s Com- 
in Ontario pensation Board, as against 
in 1926 60,012 in 1925. The fatal 


cases increased from 345 in 
1925 to 400 in 1926. An investigation of the 
reports to the Compensation Board shows 
that a great many more cases have been re- 
ported involving medical aid only. From 
this it appears that many accidents formerly 
dealt with as first aid cases at the plant are 
now being reported to the Board for medical 
aid. In 1926 the total compensation awarded 
was $5,821,351.90 or nearly $300,000 more than 
in 1925. During 1926 silicosis and compressed 
air or calsson disease were added by the Board 
to the list of industrial diseases and very con- 
siderable expenditures were made in 1926 in 
connection with the payment of claims for 
silicosis. There has also been a marked in- 
crease in the amount paid for medical aid in 
1926, the total having been $988,486.70 or 
slightly over $112,000 more than in 1925. The 
total medical aid for 1926 amounted to 21 per 
cent of the benefits awarded by the Board 
in Schedule 1. 


Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager, In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations, 
states that the accident prevention associa- 
tions formed under Section 101 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act plan to continue 
their work and hope for a continued reduction 
in the more serious type of accident. Over 
a period of years, death cases and permanent 
total and permanent partial disabilities have 
shown a decrease, which in itself, has encour- 
aged the executive committees of the various 
accident prevention associations to-—continue 
their present plan of campaign. 


The British Columbia Court 


Injunction of Appeal, in a judgment 
confirmed in handed down on January 
Vancouver 4, sustained the judgment 


of Mr. Justice Gregory in 
the Supreme Court last May 
in the case Schuberg versus Local No. 118 
International Alliance Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees et al. Mr. Justice A. Martin and 
Mr, Justice M. A. MacDonald dissented from 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal. An 
outline of this case in its earlier stages, and 
of the judgment of the Supreme Court, was 
given in the Lasour Gazette, June, 1926, page 


picketing case 
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624. The facts of the case were as follows: 
Schuberg, the owner of the Empress Theatre 
at Vancouver had for a long time employed 
only seven stage hands, and when he gave 
notice that after a certain date he would 
employ only five, this announcement proved 
unsatisfactory to the stage hands and to their 
local union, and a strike followed. The 
owner then engaged five new employees, and 
the union thereupon placed men at the 
entrance to the theatre, who distributed hand- 
bills addresed to the “theatre-going public 
of Greater Vancouver,” stating in large type 
that “the Empress Theatre is unfair to or- 
ganized labour.” The union also caused motor 
cars and sandwich men, displaying signs and 
banners bearing the same statement, to parade 
before the entrance to the theatre, “watching 
and besetting” the theatre. During the con- 
tinuance of these acts the volume of business 
at the theatre was materially reduced. 


Judge Gregory found that the actions of the 
union were done with the intention of injur- 
ing the plaintiff’s business and in the hope 
that to save himself from such injury he 
would return to the employment of the seven 
stage hands. He cited the decision of the 
Alberta Supreme Court in a similar picketing 
case which was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerte for November, page 1156, accepting 
that decision as applicable in the present case. 
He therefore granted an injunction and $1,750 
damages against the union. At the hearing 
before the Court of Appeal counsel for the 
union contended that the act relating to trade 
unions legalized peaceful picketing. On the 
other hand, section 501 of the Criminal Code 
made it a crime to watch and beset with a 
view to compulsion. It was conceded, on 
behalf of the union members, that they 
watched and beset the Empress Theatre. 


The text of the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal will be given in the next issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, 


The government of British 
Columbia has _ recently 
issued regulations under the 
Department of Labour Act, 
1917, prescribing the form 
in which statistics of wage-earners employed 
in trades, industries, etc., are to be returned 
by employers. Employers are to state the 
total salary and wage payments for the year 
(1) to officers, superintendents and managers; 
(2) to clerks, stenographers, salesmen, etc.; 
(3) to wage-earners (including pieceworkers). 
The actual number of wage-earners (male and 
female) on the payroll on the last day of the 


Collection of 
labour 
statistics 


year is to be given, with the average number 
for each month of the year. The nationality 
of employees on the payroll for the week 
of greatest employment is also to be stated 
on a special form. A feature of the return 
is a form that will enable the Department to 
make an accurate classification of employees 
in the Province in groups according to the 
amount of their average weekly rate of wages. 
Employers must state the number of employ- 
ees in receipt of wages under $6 weekly; from 
$6 to $6.99 weekly; from $7 to $7.99 weekly, 
and so on to the highest paid group receiving 
$50 weekly and over. The number of em- 
ployees is to be shown for each sex, sub- 
divided into groups under and over 18 years 
of age. The number of apprentices is also to 
be given separately from that of the minor 
employees. The return calls also for infor- 
mation as to the number of hours per week 
normally worked by wage earners; and as to 
the number of weeks in the year in which the 
industry or trade was active. Another form 
is to be filled in, showing the normal rates of 
wages paid to the different classes of male 
labour employed for the past two years. 


A special bulletin (No. 147) 

has been published by the 
Department of Labour of 
the State of New York 
which estimates the extent 
to which home work is 
carried on in the men’s clothing industry, 
with particular reference to New York City 
and Rochester. The men’s clothing industry 
is the largest home-working industry in the 
State. Home work is referred to in the report 
as one of the “most insidious industrial 
hazards,” because of unregulated hours, low 
wages and absence of control of child labour. 
New York and other American States main- 
tain certain legal standards for home work, 
but in practice such work is difficult to con- 
trol. Instability of employment is character- 
istic of home production. In “inside shops” 
in New York, for example, 33 per cent of the 
home workers employed at the peak of the 
fall season are laid off during the slack period 
which follows, in contrast to 14 per cent of 
factory workers. In contract shops 438 per 
cent of home-workers, as compared with 24 
per cent of factory workers, are “let out.” 
Per capita earnings of home-workers average 
from $9 to $13 a week. New York home- 
workers average $12.11 per week in inside 
shops, $10.39 in contract shops; Rochester in- 
side shops, pay home-workers an average of — 
$13.76 per week, contract shops, $9.31. 


Home work 
in clothing 
industry in 
New York 
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The Factory Acts of several 
Canadian provinces regul- 
late the conditions under 
which home work may be 
carried on. The Ontario 
and Alberta acts, for ex- 
ample, contain the following provision: 


Regulation of 
home work in 
Canadian 
provinces 


Every person contracting for the manufac- 
ture of any garment, article of clothing or 
wearing apparel or any part thereof, or giving 
out the same to be wholly or partially altered 
or improved, or giving out for manufacture, 
alteration or improvement, material from 
which the same are to be made up or com- 
pleted, shall keep a written register of the 
mame and address serially numbered of every 
person so contracted with, or to whom any 
such garment, article or material is so given 
out, and of the places where the work is to be 
done. The register shall at all times be open 
to inspection by the inspector, and the person 
required to keep it shall furnish a copy of the 
register to the inspector. 


The Alberta act provides that the registers 
mentioned in the last paragraph are to be pre- 
sented monthly, and that notice must be given 
of any additions thereto. In Ontario the 
register is to be produced on demand by the 
factory inspector. The Ontario Act also con- 
tains special provisions governing home work 
in towns or cities having a population of 
50,000 or over. Garments may not be re- 
ceived for manufacture, alteration or improve- 
ment without a permit from the factory in- 
spector, and no person may expose for sale 
any garment made in a dwelling house without 
a permit stating that the place of manufac- 
ture is thoroughly clean and sanitary. The 
permit states the maximum number of per- 
sons allowed to work on the premises. Articles 
manufactured under sanitary conditions may 
be seized and destroyed. Working places in 
‘Alberta may be visited by the inspector, and 
if conditions are not favourable the inspector 
may prohibit the manufacture from giving out 
work to be done in such premises. 

The Factory Act of British Columbia pro- 
vides that employers in any industry coming 
under the Act who sublet contracts or give out 
materials to be made, altered or repaired at 
any place other than a factory, must keep a 
register of all such work and the location of 
the place where it is to be performed. The 
register is to be open to the inspector at any 
time, and he is expected to see that such work 
is performed under proper sanitary conditions. 


The Industrial Establishments Act of Quebec 
exempts “domestic workships” unless they are 
classified by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council as “dangerous, unwholesome or incon- 
venient.” 


The . Citizens’ Research 
Pensions Institute of Canada recently 
recommended completed a survey of 
for public municipal affairs at St. 
employees John, New ~ Brunswick. 
The report, which was 


presented to the Municipal Council by Dr. 
Horace L. Brittain, makes numerous recom- 
mendations, among which is one for the 
establishment of a pension system for the 
members of the fire and police departments 
in which all members of the force would be 
obliged to take part. It points out that in 
view of the high proportion of older men on 
the permanent force, the city would have to 
make a sufficient contribution to meet any 
drain on the funds from this cause. At the 
present time no provision is made for retiring 
members of the force, or for compensation in 
ease of sickness or accident sustained while on 
duty. The members however may have a 
voluntary association governed by a board of 
trustees. 

The report points out that the scale of pay 
for the firefighters at St. John is similar to 
the scales at Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, etc., 
although the conditions of work differ; in 
Halifax men’ get one day off in five; in 
Quebec and Montreal the two platoon system 
is used. “Call” men receive $225 per year 
at St. John; foremen receive $240, and district 
engineers about $300 per annum. “Call” men 
who work in districts where calls are numerous 
receive the same remuneration as those who 
are in districts where calls are infrequent. 
Permanent men are on duty 24 hours a day, 
with exception of time off for meals, and 
receive one day off in eight, with 14 days 
holidays during the year. They receive one 
suit and one cap a year, but have to provide 
themselves with rubber boots, coats, etc., 
necessary for the fighting of fires. 


The Workmen’s Compen- 
Accidents to sation Board of British 
municipal Columbia has made a 


employees in second levy on the cities 
British Columbia and municipal corporations 

of the Province, the two 
levies however together constituting only one- 
half the possible rates of assessment. The 
second levy was necessary because of an 
increase in the number of accidents among 
workers in Class 14 (“Municipalities”). The 
last annual report of the Board shows that in 
1925, 312 claims were passed for total tempor- 
ary disabilities in this class, involving payment 
of $22,388; for permanent partial disabilities 
there were ten awards, involving $21,653; and 
in connection with one death the sum of 
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$6,063 was paid, the final awards in respect 
to Muncipal employees involving an expendi- 
ture of $50,005. The branch of municipal 
work most exposed to accident risks is that 
engaged in “operation and maintenance” of 
streets, roads, paving, parks, etc., in which 
there were 187 compensable accidents in 1925; 
in the construction or extension of water- 
works, sewers, electric railways, etc., there 
were 44, and in the fire and police departments 
there were 37 accidents (including one death). 
Any surplus at the end of the year on the 
second levy will be added to the amount 
received from the first levy for 1927. 


Professor James A. Coote, 


Origins of of MeGill University, 
welfare Montreal, describes recent 
movement in progress in the practice of 


“industrial engineering” in 
an address reprinted in the 
Canadian Textile Journal. The new science 
had its origin in the work of F. W. Taylor, 
an American engineer who died in 1915. As 
superintendent of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany’s works he developed new processes in 
the cutting of metals, and obtained a formula 
by which the time required for a given piece 
of work could be predetermined. His chief 
work in these directions was contained in two 
papers, entitled “On the Art of Cutting 
Metals,” and “A Method of Shop Manage- 
ment.” Mr. Taylor was followed by numerous 
imitators and “efficiency experts,” whose work 
is passed over lightly by Professor Coote. 
The chief result of these activities was the 
discovery of the great importance of “labour 
turnover” in industry. It was found that in 
some plants labour turnover amounted to 
over three hundred per cent a year; that is, 
in order to maintain a working force of 100 
men 300 men were hired in one year. In a 
Canadian plant, for thirty jobs two hundred 
and fifty men were hired in six months. It 
was also discovered that it cost from $30 to 
$75 to hire and train a new worker to replace 
an old one, this cost being made up of broken 
tools, spoiled work and the reduced output due 
to new and strange surroundings as well as to 
inexperience. 

To the discovery of the importance of 
“labour turnover” Professor Coote attributes 
the recent growth of “welfare work” in 
industry. “The new worker,” he says, “is taken 
to his new surroundings and introduced to his 
new comrades; the ways of the establishment 
are explained in a manner to impress him 
with their reasonableness and not as rules 
whose infringement brings punishment. Every 
effort is used to make the newcomer feel at 
home as soon as possible and shorten the 


industry 
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breaking-in period. Everyday conditions must 
be such that they do not make the worker 
dissatisfied or cause him to lose interest. 
Here comes in the effect of good lighting, 
proper ventilation, suitable toilet facilities, 
locker rooms for his belongings, etc, ete. 
These represent the bare necessities. After 
these come the provision of lunch rooms 
where the workers can eat their lunch in 
clean and comfortable surroundings; then the 
serving of hot drinks, soup, etc.; and then the 
restaurant serving full meals. The best prac- 
tice is not to give the workers these things 
free of charge but to provide them at cost. 
From these we go on to things that may be 
regarded as luxuries such as rest rooms, music, 
games, etc. It is certainly not the duty of 
industry to provide these things but if their 
provision is going to make the industrial 
establishment a place where life is enjoyable 
instead of drudgery they may be a profitable 
investment.” Professor Coote notes however 
that “all of those things, important as they 
are cannot take the place of sufficient wages. 
If the provision of these service features 1s 
intended to make the workers content with 
lower wages the effort will be wasted. Nothing 
will take the place of the pay envelope unless 
it is satisfaction with the job itself.” 


A favourable account of the 
business situation in the 
United States as the New 
Year began is presented by 
Mr. John W. O’Leary, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in the Nation’s Business for 
January. Despite depression in some major 
industries, he finds a higher degree of general 
prosperity in the country just now than has 
ever existed in the past. This conclusion was 
reached after conference with business leaders 
and with government officials. “There seems,” 
he says, “to be no disagreement on the facts 
regarding fundamental soundness of business. 
Credit is ample for legitimate needs. Inven- 
tories are low. Economy in national govern- 
ment is releasing funds for reduction of debt 
and at the same time reducing taxation. 
Notwithstanding exceptional consumption of 
merchandise and extension of consumer credit, 
our savings are growing. ‘Confidence in the 
honesty and integrity of business is continuing 
and restrictive laws are giving way to self- 
regulation. 

“Within the memory of the majority of the 
readers of this article the beginning of a 
period of deflation or business slump brought 
first a reduction in wages. The immediate 
result was a lower cost, but the consequent 
reduction of purchasing power of the wage 


New principles 
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earner soon brought further restriction of 
volume and consequent increase of cost. 

“The new philosophy which appeared: con- 
sciously or unconsciously at the beginning of 
the after-war deflation reversed the process of 
reducing cost. Every factor entering into cost 
was analyzed, and improvement in method, 
elimination of waste, and standardization were 
put into practice. The determination to defer 
wage cuts until all other factors had been 
dealt with was uppermost in the mind of the 
American employer. The employee co-oper- 
ated with enthusiasm. The resultant team 
work brought lower commodity prices. We 
began to understand the differences between 
money wage and real wage. We developed a 
new term, ‘consumer purchasing power. We 
liked it sufficiently to cultivate it. The 
expansion of a century-old method of mer- 
chandising, ‘instalment credit,’ added to the 
consumer purchasing power and the prosperity 
begun under a new wage philosophy was ex- 
tended. 

“The record of the last two years is not an 
accident. It is not a windfall, a piece of good 
luck, or an evidence that fortune habitually 
smiles upon us with special favour. The cold 
record of statistical facts shows to all who 
wish to know that for the measure of national 
prosperity which has come in the last two 
years we worked hard. We have striven to 
make each application of labour produce more 
than it ever produced before. We have been 
exerting ourselves to get greater’ efficiency. 
In that effort the figures show that we have 
been successful. There is no other possible 
explanation for the upward course of the wage 
level in the United States since 1919 and the 
downward course of the price level. For 
different industries the federal Department of 
Labour has been making some studies through 
which it shows striking increases in pro- 
ductivity. The Secretary of Commerce has 
pointed out in the report which he published 
at the end of November that the railroads 
have recently been performing 43 per cent 
more work, in ton-miles of freight moved, 
than in 1913, but with only 2 or 8 per cent 
more employees.” 


The December issue of In- 
dustrial Management (New 
York) contains a survey of 
recent industrial develop- 
ments, resulting mainly 
from new applications of mechanical power, 
together with a series of charts illustrating re- 
cent changes in the relative value of horse 
power and man power, and consequent varia- 
tion in the rates of production, wages and 
profits. ‘‘ Mankind’s conception of industry,” 


Effects of power 
production in 
industry 


it is stated,” has in very recent years, under- 
gone a_ revolution.” Industrial managers 
“have outgrown the habit of thinking in a 
fixed groove of low wages, high prices and 
plentiful, cheap labour. They have learned 
that while prosperity may start at the top, 
it will not long remain prosperity unless it 
penetrates all along the line down to the great 
mass of the people. They have discovered 
the immensely important fact that high prices 
curtail buying, and that any attempts to 
lower prices by reducing wages, again curtails 
buying. Instead of closing their eyes to that 
obvious fact, and trusting that the lessened 
purchasing power of their own workers will 
not affect the incomes of those who buy the 
product, these men know that the circle is 
bound to complete itself sooner or later. 
These are the industrial leaders who are map- 
ping out a substantial, progressive programme 
for every industry and every plant to fol- 
low.” 


Industrial Management recommends indus- 
trial executives, in planning their work for 
1927, to turn their attention to extending the 
applications of mechanical power and special- 
ized machinery. “ Each additional horse power 
provided per worker in industry, has increased 
over a ten-year period the net annual output 
value of that worker by thirteen hundred and 
ten dollars. There is no price inflation in this 
remarkable figure, the fluctuation of the dol- 
lar value of product having been compensated 
for in arriving at it. Men do not work as 
hard now nor as long hours as they did ten 
years ago, yet production per man is thirty- 
four per cent more than then throughout all 
industry because we are learning how to util- 
ize power more effectively. Mechanical and 
electrical power are far more stimulating to 
production than is man power. Also a horse 
power can be employed for about one- 
twentieth the amount of a man’s wages. The 
big problem management to-day and the key- 
note to the programme for 1927, is to increase 
the ratio of horse-power to man power and 
to apply this additional power to production 
through improved machinery.” 


Some of the facts that are shown in the 
charts are as follows:— 


Industrial plants are becoming larger, but 
fewer in number: for 10 plants in 1914 there 
were only 7 in 1923. The output per worker 
in 1914 was $5,430, and in 1923, $6,900. 


The total “man power” in American in- 
dustry rose from 7,024,000 in 1914 to 8,778,000 
in 1923. Man power increased 24.9 per cent; 
horse power increased 47.6 per cent, and pro- 
duction increased 58.8 per cent. 
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For every wage earner at work in American 
industry 32 horse power is also at work. An 
increase of 18 per cent in horse power per 
wage earner in 1923 as compared with 1914, 
resulted in a 34 per cent increase in output 
per wage earner. 


Although production in 1923 was 34.4 per 
cent greater per worker than in 1914, it was 
less per dollar of wages paid, because wages 
increased faster than value of output. 


At the beginning of 1926, 


Proposed the Government then in 
arbitration acts power in Sweden appointed 
in Sweden | a committee of nine mem- 


bers, including representa- 
tives of the Government, the Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Employers’ Federation, 
to enquire into the problem of industrial peace. 
A change of Government which took place 
in the spring did not affect the enquiry. Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, the present 
Government intends as soon as possible to 
introduce proposals for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in disputes concerning the interpretation 
of collective agreements. A special Court, it 
is stated, would be set up for this purpose, and 
no appeal to a higher authority would be 
allowed against its decisions except on 
questions of procedure. The Court would 
be given power to ‘impose fines and 
fix compensation which, if need be, would 
be demanded of the organizations concerned. 
It would also be entitled to supplement the 
provisions of existing collective agreements, if 
these were found to be inadequate or not clear 
in any particular respect, and in exceptional 
cases to allow either of the parties to termin- 
ate an agreement before the period covered 
by it has expired, if there have been any im- 
portant or unexpected changes in the econ- 
omic conditions on which the agreement is 
based. For disputes relating to conditions of 
work, on the other hand, it is not thought 
that there is sufficient ground for the general 
adoption of arbitration. Such legislation 
would be necessary only for disputes involv- 
ing the vital functions of the community. In 
such cases, however, the workers would have 
to be guaranteed fair wages and satisfactory 
conditions of work, so that the system of 
arbitration and the consequent prohibition of 
strikes might not be regarded as a means of 
preventing an improvement in the workers’ 
standard of living. 


Bills embodying these proposals, it is 
stated, will be introduced in the Riksdag at 
the earliest possible date, but not before the 
1928 session. 


Superior 


An organization known as 
the “Industrial Peace 
Union” has been founded 
in Great Britain by Mr. 
J. Havelock Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the National Union of Seamen. Its 
objects are stated to be:—(1) To promote 
permanent peace in industry, based on justice 
and sympathy; (2) To foster the spirit of 
fellowship and co-operation between em- 
ployers and employed; and (3) To work for 
the improvement and greater security of the 
conditions of industry and the maintenance 
of a satisfactory standard of living. 

The Union is stated to aim at securing for 
every individual who has entered into a con- 
tract by collective bargaining the right to 
work, as well as to withhold his labour by 
proper termination of such contract by regu- 
lar legal notice. In the event of any undue 
pressure being brought to bear by industrial 
action which threatens the life of the com- 
munity, the members of the Union are asked 
to pledge themselves to the support of a con- 
stitutional Government for the preservation 
of law and order. The Industrial Peace 
Union also intends to undertake educational 
propaganda (incluing the knowlege of simple 
economic facts), to co-operate in welfare 
work, and to provide for the registration of all 
members of the Union who are willing to help 
in times of national emergency. 


Industrial 
Peace Union in 
Great Britain 


The French Superior La- 
bour Council held its 30th 
Session on November 15, 
1926, and the following days. 
This Council is composed of 
representatives of employers and workers, with 
a, small number of representatives of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the Senate, the Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, the Sorbonne and the 
Co-operative societies, the Minister of Labour 
being the President. It acts as a national 
consultative committee of the Government 
on all questions relating to industry and 
labour. Since the establishment of the Coun- 
cil in 1891 the Government has considered 
hardly any question relating to the condi- 
tions of labour without submitting it first to 
the examination of this body. On the ques- 
tion of the responsibility of the employer 
who engages a worker who is already bound 
to another employer by a contract of service, 
the Council unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution :— 


Labour Council 
of France 


When a wage-earner wantonly breaks a con- 
tract of service and engages himself to another 
employer, the new employer is wholly respon- 
sible for the damage caused to the previous 
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employer in the following cases: (1) When it 
is proved that he was directly implicated in 
the action of the worker in quitting his pre- 
vious employer; (2) when he has engaged a 
worker whom he knew to be bound by a con- 
tract of service; (3) when he continues to 
give employment to a worker, after having 
learnt that such worker is still bound to an- 
other employer by a contract. In the third 
ease, responsibility does not lie on the new 
employer if, at the moment when he is notified, 
the contract wantonly broken by the wage- 
earner has expired, or if a period of 15 days 
has elapsed since the rupture of the contract. 


The Council considered the question of re- 
strictions on the activity of a wage-earner 
after the expiry of his contract of service, and 
adopted the following resolution on the su- 
ject :— 


Any clause in a contract of service which 
forbids the employee or the worker, after the 
expiry of his contract to carry on an under- 
taking on his own account, to obtain employ- 
ment with other employers, or to join an as- 
sociation or partnership with a view to carry- 
Seay some personal undertaking, is null and 
vol 

Both during the contract and after its ex- 
piry, the employee or the worker must abstain 
from divulging to a competitior or any other 
person the manufacturing or business secrets 
of the employer, or from himself engaging or 
co-operating in any act of unfair competition. 


The National Industrial 
National Conference Board, during 
Industrial | the first ten years of its 
Conference | existence, has established 
Board of the itself as one of the chief 


United States" agencies in the United 
States for scientific indus- 
trial research. Frequent use has been made 
in the Lasour Gazerre of reports published 
by the Board (May, 1919, page 633, etc.). 
The report of the treasurer for the last fiscal 
year, recently received, indicates the extent 
of the services rendered by the Board to the 
managers of industry. ‘ Probably there is no 
organization in the world,” he says, “ other 
than the National Industrial Conference 
Board, that has been provided with funds, con- 
tributed voluntarily, for strictly research pur- 
poses as to conditions affecting the national 
prosperity, to the extent of $300,000 a year.” 
The treasurer points out that it was not until 
the conference of the International Chamber 
of Commerce held in Brussels in June, 1925, 
where certain important work of the National 
Industrial Conference Board was presented to 
representatives of other nations, that it was 
realized that no other country in the world 
has a similar organization. At this confer- 
ence there were representatives of about forty 
nations and discussion among them concern- 
ing the work of the Conference Board showed 


that they fully appreciated its importance to 
American industry. This feeling was so 
marked that many of those present expressed 
themselves as hoping that it might be possible 
for them to introduce something similar in 
their own countries. Even in Germany, where 
every one supposed that complete statistical 
information as to industry existed, the Dawes 
Committee found a woeful lack of authori- 
tative data bearing upon German industrial 
organizations, relationships, production and 
distribution, costs and profits. 


The field of the Board’s labours includes 
every kind of productive activity that is not 
strictly mechanical. It supplies its supporters 
with trustworthy information as to industrial 
progress, the welfare of labour, insurance and 
distribution, as well as on subjects related 
indirectly to industry, such as taxation, inter- 
national indebtedness, agricultural conditions, 
etc. 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
was organized in May, 1916, for the purpose 
of bringing the important associations of 
industrial producers throughout the country 
into harmonious and effective relationship 
and co-operation on all matters of econ- 
omic character and of timely, important con- 
cern to American industry. The governing 
body consists at present of ninety-eight mem- 
bers who are the designated representatives 
of afiliated organizations, members-at-large, 
and associate members. This composite mem- 
bership, drawn from industry’s major branches 
of industry and thus representative of Am- 
erican industry as a whole, gives the delibera- 
tions of the Board a practical character, based 
on wide knowledge and experience. 


The officers and executive committee mem- 
bers elected by, and subject to the control 
of, the Conference Board constitute the direc- 
torate and determine broadly the policies and 
activities of the Board. At the monthly 
executive committee meetings, advice is 
sought also from other Board members es- 
pecially invited because of their interest in 
the subjects under discussion. The foreword 
of each report, accordingly, states that, “The 
publications of the Board thus finally repre- 
sent the results of scientific investigation and 
broad business experience, and the con- 
clusions expressed therein are those of the 
Conference Board as a body.” 


The Council meets weekly with the presi- 
dent to plan and consider the progress of the 
various research studies, and those in direct 
charge of investigations participate when 
their work is under discussion. 
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Since its organization, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board has been accumulating 
a vast store of useful and practical informa- 
tion in the broad field of industrial economics 
and statistics. During the last few years, the 
Board’s staff has been devoting intense study 
to the accumulation of date on those subjects 
that are generally embraced in the term 
“Industrial Relations.” It has collected and 
collated a large amount of important infor- 
mation on such topics as Industrial Pensions, 
Group Insurance, Bonus Payments, Profit 
Sharing, Employee Stock Ownership, Season- 
al Employment, Training Methods, Works 
Councils, Systems of Wage Payment, and 
similar by-product developments of industrial 
operation, and many interesting special re- 
ports and monographs have been published 
or are in process of completion. The Board 
also issues monthly authoritative information 
on Wages, Hours of Work and Employment 
in Industry, and on Cost of Living for Wage 
Earners’ Families. 


The Commissioner of 
Construction Highways (Canada)  re- 
of Canadian cently published a report 
highways for the year 1925-26, show- 


ing the progress made 
under the Canada Highways Act of 1919 to- 
wards the establishment of a Dominion wide 


system of main trunk highways connecting 
up all important centres in the various pro- 
vinces and serving the great bulk of local as 
well as through and outside traffic. Under 
the act each province adopts a connected 
system of main or trunk highways upon which 
the federal appropriation is to be applied. 
Each province endeavours, as far as possible, 
to design that system so as to reach the in- 
dustrial centres, to pass through important 
agricultural communities, and form a con- 
nected system within each province, uniting 
at provincial and international boundaries, 
thus making a through system of continuous 
roads. 


The total mileage under agreement for fed- 
eral aid at the close of the fiscal year was 
8,524.40, the estimated cost of construction 
being $48,326,714, of which the aid estimated 
to come from the Dominion will amount to 
40 per cent. ‘During the past year, it is stated, 
very little change was made in the rates paid 
for labour and materials. Much of the work 
was performed by residents of the locality, 
many of whom, with their teams, have been 
on the work for four or five years, and their 
training and experience resulted in better 
work at lower cost than would have been pos- 
sible otherwise. 





Mr. James Dickson has been appointed to 
the position of chief inspector of mines for 
British Columbia, in succession to Mr. George 
Wilkinson, who died last August. Mr. James 
Strang, manager of the Extension Mine, 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, has 
taken the position of inspector of mines, 
vacated by Mr. Dickson, and Mr. James W. 
Jemson has been made acting inspector of 
mines for Nanaimo district. 





The city council of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
has passed a by-law requiring hair dressers 
who do not occupy regular establishments in 
the city to pay a license fee of $20 a year 
before they can follow their trade from house 
to house. This by-law was the result of a 
communication received by council from 
established barbers and _ hairdressers who 
objected to the itinerant barbers working in 
the city. 





The Ontario Safety League recently 
announced the results of a drawing contest for 
the pupils of all schools in the province, on 
accidents and fires, and their prevention. The 
contestants were divided into two classes: 
Class “A” children of 12 years and under, 


and Class “B”, children 13 to 16 years in- 
clusive. The winners of the first places in each 
class were: Class “A”, Earl Fortney, of 
Hamilton, ($20); Class “B”, George Bounsall, 
Riverdale, Toronto ($20). 





First aid schools are now being resumed at 
the coal mines in Nova Scotia, having been 
closed for about two years owing to distributed 
conditions. The British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration is said to be much interested in these 
schools, and aims at having a school at every 
colliery, as part of the present efforts for the 
reduction of industrial accidents. 





The Minister of Agriculture (England and 
Wales) answering a question in the British 
House of Commons recently, stated that the 
government had considered the report of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Agricul- 
tural Unemployment Insurance, and that they 
did not see their way to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the majority report of the 
Committee, which were for the application 
of a special scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance to agriculture (Lasour GazettE, Novem- 
ber, 1926, page 1047). 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation as reported by 

the local superintendents of the Employ- 

ment Service of Canada at the end of Decem- 
ber was as follows:— 


Although the weather in Nova Scotia had 
interfered to some extent with fishing, good 
catches were reported. A partial discontinu- 
ance of operations in logging had been caused 
by the holiday season, but at the end of the 
month the men were starting back to the bush 
and activity was fair. Building construction 
in Halifax was fairly active, but elsewhere 
throughout the Province this industry was 
quiet. Some work on.a hydro dam at Sheet 
Harbour was being carried on. Apart from 
some decreases in activity in the cases of cer- 
tain firms who had been busy on Christmas 
stocks, the manufacturing industry was about 
normal. In the coal mining industry tke holi- 
days had interfered to some extent with pro- 
duction, but rather full time with a continu- 
ing heavy production was reported. ‘Trans- 
portation was fair, while trade for the holi- 
day season was reported to have been. good. 

As in Nova Scotia the fishing industry in 
New Brunswick reported good catches. In the 
latter province activity in the logging industry 
was brisk, with frequent orders for men being 
listed at the employment offices. Manufac- 
turing seemed to be experiencing average ac- 
tivity. Apart from the City of St. John, 
where there was quite a bit of activity in the 
building and construction group on the finish- 
ing of buildings started earlier in the year, 
this industry seemed to be rather dormant. 
Transportation showed increased activity 
throughout the province, with the winter port 
business of St. John being heavier than during 
the previous year. Trade was in a very good 
state. 

From the Province of Quebec superintend- 
ents reported that farming was seasonally 
quiet. In the Sherbrooke zone the mines were 
quiet. Manufacturing in practically all 
branches throughout the province was shown 
to be quite active. While demands for work- 
ers for the construction industry were few, 
the volume of work being carried on was 
rather heavy for this season. Transportation 
was active. As usual in the City of Montreal 
domestic workers still fell short in numbers 
of the demands for their services. With good 
prospects for the balance of the winter and 
with fewer unemployed than a year ago, con- 
ditions in the Province of Quebec seemed 
favourable. 


Farm orders listed at the employment offices 
in Ontario were not very numerous. Local 
shortages of workers for the logging industry 
were reported by some of the employment 
offices and others showed heavy demands with 
sufficient applicants available. While showing 
no diminution in activity, the metal mining 
industry did not report any demands for work- 
ers. No new construction jobs of major propor- 
tions seemed ito be developing; yet, the fmishing 
up at several points of jobs undertaken earlier 
in the year caused activity in this industry 
to be not unfavourable for the winter season. 
Apart from temporary shutdowns of factories 
for inventory purposes, manufacturing showed 
no slackening of effort; in fact some centres 
reported increases in staff, with the iron trades 
in a particularly favourable condition. A spirit 
of optimism with regard to the manufacturing 
outlook seemed general. Taken as a whole 
conditions in Ontario seemed favourable for 
the season, with less unemployment than is 
customarily the case at this time of year and 
with rather bright prospects for the immediate 
future. 


Though the employment offices were not 
making many farm placements in Manitoba, 
there was a slight increase in their number. 
There was an increased demand for logging 
workers both for wood cutting in Manitoba 
and for general bush work in North Western 
Ontario. Construction work, except in Winni- 
peg, was practically closed down for the 
winter season. In that city the 1926 figure 
for building permits issued exceeded that of 
any year in several preceding years. Very 
few calls for general labour were reported, but 
unemployment seemed less severe than for 
some years past. 


While there was not an unusually large num- 
ber of vacancies for farm workers in Saskat- 
chewan, applicants for this work did not seem 
to exceed the demands for their services. Very 
little construction work was being carried on 
throughout this province. There was practi- 
cally no demand for bush workers. In spite 
of the fact that the general conditions seemed 
to be rather quiet, there did not appear to be 
any more unemployed than usual for the sea- 
son. 

Farm demands registered with the Alberta 
employment offices were fair. A satisfactory 
number of logging placements were being 
made. The building and construction industry 
was quiet. With a nominal demand for work- 
ers, who are readily available, the coal mining 
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industry seemed fairly busy. Between the 
normal slackness of the winter and the inter- 
ference of the holidays, conditions at the end 
of December throughout Alberta were rather 
dull, although, comparatively speaking, they 
might be regarded as satisfactory. 

Partly due to the unfavourable weather, the 
logging industry in British Columbia was quiet. 
Coal mining seemed rather busy and metal 
mining remained normally active but was not 


employing any additional workers. With 
more than enough tradesmen in most lines 
available, the building and construction indus- 
try did not show much activity as far as the 
employment offices were concerned. Shipping, 
and in consequence longshore work, was 
fairly busy. Compared with other years at 
the same season, general conditions through- 
out the Coast Province might be stated as 
being rather favourable. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 











1926 1925 oF 
December November October December November October 
Trade, external, aggregate..... FTO Pp hs Pt aa 241,665,755} 219,616,415) 253,317,215} 216,644,167 225,319,676 
Imports, merchandise for , 
ConsunEpbion:! Ali), oP Mei WS als biped aioe 87,656, 757 88,127,214 76,918, 288 75, 285, 662 80,799, 757 

Exports, Canadian produce $ |.......-.+.-.- 152,355, 795 130,279,870} 175,555,228) 140,279,235 148,548,112 
Customs Guty collected.) ylang ii [aac sees ielaiea|fleeaseteisieters ele eiere 13,946,044 11,670,986 11,770,905 13,016,330 
Bank debits to Individual 

BOCOUNGA . c vislee ck mace Fe Malcom) | tw Muhieeeae emaionr me 2,915,658,907| 2,830,782, 750] 3,120,644,757| 2,786,635, 210} 2,872,085, 719 
Bank clearings...............- CI MON ani SADE 1,737, 700,000} 1,648,177,107| 1,898,373,589] 1,670,184,404! 1,710,200, 866 
Bank notes in circulation...... Dl [cose imate dese ele «)|ieleieloinyeoje.+s/= lye 187,011,196] 173,891,566] 173,891,566] 186,296,589 
Bank deposits, GAVINES.y oo .0s6) LB. leeks cated to's choaa pare salou vue 1,347,564,144) 1,318, 875,483] 1,318, 875,483] 1,277,588, 281 
BankwWloans McOMMrerCraloucy to epiy|'aas sia ee aie eels sialiets sielelslelaleaie) es 983,440, 760 903,259,725 903,259,725 906, 249,149 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

Common stocks... asc.00 00s e5 ay 143-1 143-1 140-6 122-6 120-9 121-2 

Preferred stocks............- 101-2 100-0 97-8 98-5 98-8 98-7 

NCES Ary are en pt PRN by az ake 1053 104-5 103-9 106:3 106-0 105-5 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

ETRY ae aeRO apa wlal aI 150-5 151-5 151-1 163-5 161-1 156-6 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

CRS OEM PAS ADMIRE hea BY VAR 4 21-41 21-24 21-14 21-87 21-51 21-11 
{Business failures, number......0  Jeceeeeseceseee 186 184 215 163 178 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ |...........0-- 2,686,519 2,449,360 3,186,295 2,316,409 3,487,762 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures... 101-1 102-8 105-2 95-3 97-1 98-3 
*$ Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *4-7 *2°6 *3-3 “5-7 *5-1 *5.7 
Immigration..........+- OSA AMIN 6 SRE L NORA MM acl a OUR lene 1) 10,013 4,003 5,323 7,703 
Building permits.............. I Fral loreaibcbvab ciate 9,968,937 14,614, 543 7,341,752 7,988,765 11,312,644 
tContracts awarded........... $ 13, 725 34, 972, 000 43,384, 000 12, 675, 000 46, 973,000 29, 648, 900 
Mineral Production— 

PAS ATONE ae Lin tere meta ote ay ete tons 53,971 52,345 70,124 54,889 68,535 74,013 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 50,493 64,311 63,542 62,353 73,205 108, 868 

Merro alloys civ ccicis «sare s.stels sis tons 3,804 3,308 3,559 3,008 2,094 2,041 

COATT) 3! WORKS EMAL SRNU I, Niele PONS) oss wee acne 1,803, 694 1, 704, 851 1,556,173 1,660,738 1,570,379 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 1,156, 645 1,151,091 AOSTSOTSIY even on nee 1,321,156 1,199,183 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

TUTE NEVA Ss NS 8 ee Ne | of6 BY dr DEY AG Oran crate 243,206,456} 372,291,830) 176,315,733} 225,260,930; 219,600,213 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

frovcehGiy is. Mise vaio a ema cars 238,078 313, 745 829,415 224,501 306,086 297,160 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gToss earnings..... Gt aaa ereale eee 22,299,407 23 DAT ASO ere imaiels slenies 21,469,505 23,781,125 
Operating expenses) {i 2-/aer OU) | oles eleiays Wralelslciors|| ale wutteinae.« «ocho TOF2GOV GSO ost sie ementss 15, 863,602 16,455,300 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross Garmingsel ss ciavuie,) SMe eel dcwecnmecs 21,524,116 21,377,710 19,818,544 19, 294,184 19,569,188 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses....... $ |.-...seceecee 14,774,393 13,430,510 14,991,752 13,046,149 12,125,161 
Steam railways, freight in 
HE OTIS e Re ee easlina el (D1 Cie aravereretoteratetenete| el srsvel piarata sa lateness ATO TA OAA TOD ne. ene. 4,051,391,572) 4,018,593, 887 
INewepriltes toni seeie sere LOS) Noe eet ee 164, 798 168, 860 156,983 131,147 137,506 
Automobiles; passenger........ « fuscseccecccsee 6, 744 10,595 7,498 8, 741 13,921 
***7Index of physical volume of 
LSTA HD ig Ue Oe AR NEEM at aoare alta wale noler stevens! ohexes)| ole a\ e's etoteveral ett fale 142-9 128-3 119-0 129-7 
Industrial production. .0..0..0..|.cccesscscers|eccsserssscece 159-6 135-6 147-6 138-5 
Manufacturing jade teeee aliens cles cleisisinieil = 01> 1+ ein aetenniee 157-2 141-9 130-6 150-9 


aac AC A Te RR re LED, 


*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review §¥For group figures see articles elsewhere 
in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending January 1, 1927, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 


ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 


Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufactur- 
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Employment as reported by 
employers showed a further 
seasonal decline at the begin- 
ning of December, when 14,- 
435 persons were released from the staffs of 
the 5,895 firms making returns, who had 
832,847 employees. These losses were smaller 
than those customarily reported on December 
1, and the situation was better than on the 
same date or, in fact, than in any month of 
the last five years. The index number stood 
at 101.1, as compared with 102.8 at the be- 
ginning of November, and with 95.3, 90.8, 
95.7, 95.1 and 87.2 on December 1, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


Curtailment was noted in all provinces, that 
in Quebec being most extensive. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, employment showed a fur- 
ther decrease, chiefly in lumber mills and 
construction. Logging, mining, transportation 
and trade, however, reported a considerable 
improvement. In Quebec, the largest losses 
were in construction and transportation, but 
manufacturing, mining and services were also 
slacker. On the other hand, logging and trade 
registered gains. In Ontario, there were con- 
tinued but less extensive contractions; con- 
struction reported the heaviest declines, but 
there were also important recessions in manu- 
facturing, chiefly in lumber mills. Logging 
and trade, however, recorded marked ex- 
pansion. In the Prairie Provinces, logging, 
coal mining and trade showed considerable 
increases, but larger declines took place in 
construction, and transportation also recorded 
less activity than in the preceding month. In 
British Columbia, manufacturing, particularly 
of food and lumber products, showed a sea- 
sonal falling off, as did construction. Trans- 
portation and mining were also slacker, while 
logging and trade shared in the upward move- 
ment generally indicated. 


Firms in Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, and 
Hamilton reduced their staffs, while in To- 
ronto, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver im- 
provement was noted. In Montreal, there 
were pronounced seasonal declines in shipping 
and stevedoring. Construction was also 
slacker and there was a decrease in textiles, 
but iron and steel and trade recorded pro- 
nounced gains. In Quebec, transportation 
and construction reported reductions in per- 
sonnel, while manufacturing was rather busier. 
In Toronto, manufacturing as a whole gained, 
and substantial increases were indicated in 
trade. Construction, however, registered a sea- 
sonal contraction. In Ottawa, there was a 
considerable falling off in employment in saw- 
mills and construction, but trade showed a 
decidedly upward movement. In Hamilton, 


T°MPLOYERS’ 
REPortSs 


than 


the greatest recessions were in construction, 
although manufacturing as a whole was also 
dull. In Windsor and the Other Border Cities, 
automobile factories recorded some recovery, 
while only small changes were shown in other 
industries. In Winnipeg, trade was decidedly 
more active, but construction and manufactur- 
ing released help. In Vancouver, very little 
general change was noted, manufacturing 
showing curtailment while trade reported 
marked improvement. 

The seasonal reductions in employment in 
manufacturing were less extensive than is 
usual on December 1 and the situation con- 
tinued to be better than in the same month 
of any other year since 1920. Lumber mills 
reported pronounced seasonal curtailment and 
there was also a falling off in building ma- 
terial and electric current plants. Boot and 
shoe, pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco and 
iron and steel factories, however, recorded 
heightened activity. There were important 
additions to staffs in logging, coal mining, 
and trade. On the other hand, transporta- 
tion, services and construction released work- 
ers, the losses in the last named being par- 
ticularly heavy; nevertheless, employment in 
construction continued to be much more 
active than on the corresponding date of any 
other year of the record, which was begun in 
1920. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1926. 


The term unemployment as 


TRADE used in the following report 
UNION has reference to involuntary 
REPORTS idleness, due to economic 


causes. Persons engaged in 
work other than their own trades or who are 
idle because of illness are not considered as 
unemployed. Unions involved in an indus- 
trial dispute are excluded from these tabula- 
tions. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in membership, upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations report- 
ing. 

The situation among local trade unions at 
the end of November, as indicated by re- 
ports tabulated from 1,501 labour organiza- 
tions with 149,627 members, was somewhat 
less favourable than in October, 4.7 per cent 
of the members being idle at the end of No- 
vember as compared with an unemployment 
percentage of 2.6 in the previous month. The 
level of employment was, however, higher 
in November, 1925, when 5.7 per 
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cent of the members were reported out of 
work. Saskatchewan unions were the only 
ones to register improvement in conditions 
over the previous month and this was slight. 
The most substantial percentage reductions 
occurred among unions in Alberta and British 
Columbia, practically all of which was due to 
slackness existing in the coal mining areas of 
the two provinces. The decline in activity 
in Ontario was caused by a somewhat adverse 
situation in the building trades, supplemented 
by contractions in various trades of the manu- 
facturing industries, and in Quebec almost 
wholly to idleness among railway carmen. 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers and main- 
tenance of way employees in Manitoba were 
less active than in October, and accounted 
for the increased percentage of unemploy- 
ment in that province while in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick the declines were slight. 
In comparison with the returns for November 
last year less employment was afforded 
British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba 
unions, but in Quebec the improvement was 
substantial and in the remaining provinces 
there were minor gains. Reports which were 
tabulated from 405 unions of manufacturing 
workers, with an aggregate membership of 41,- 
357 persons, showed an unemployment per- 
centage of 6.3 as against 3.7 per cent in Octo- 
ber and 9.2 per cent in November last 
year. The greater part of the unemploy- 
ment as compared with October was due to 
slackness among railway carmen, especially in 
the province of Quebec, although there were 
also contributing reductions among leather 
and wood workers, paper makers, printing 
tradesmen and cigar and tobacco’ workers. 
Among bakers and confectioners, textile and 
garment workers, hat and cap makers, metal 


polishers and glass workers on the other hand, 


a greater volume of employment was afforded. 
In comparison with November, 1925, gar- 
ment and textile trades improved consider- 
ably, and moderate declines were registered 
among cigar makers, wood and glass workers, 
metal polishers and printing tradesmen. Un- 
employment in the coal mines of Alberta and 
British Columbia increased considerably dur- 
ing November as compared with the preced- 
ing month, but in the Nova Scotia coal mines 
there was scarcely any change. Quarry work- 
ers in Nova Scotia were again fully employed. 
In the building and construction trades, sea- 
sonal curtailment in operations caused the 
percentage of unemployment to rise consider- 
ably in comparison with October, 12.7 per 
cent of the members being idle at the close 
of November as compared with an unem- 
ployment percentage of 7.8 on October 31. 


All tradesmen in the group, with the excep- 
tion of bridge and structural iron workers and 
electrical workers were slacker than in Octo- 
ber. In comparison with November last 
year, when 12.4.per cent of the members 
were idle, bridge and structural iron workers 
showed considerable slackness, followed by 
smaller reductions among carpenters and join- 
ers, electrical workers and granite and stone- 
cutters, while all other tradesmen in the group 
registered heightened activity. Returns tabu- 
lated from 621 unions of transportation work- 
ers, with a combined membership of 55,722 
persons, indicated an unemployment percent- 
age of 1.5 as compared with 1.6 per cent in 
October. The situation among navigation 
workers was much better than in October, 
but this improvement was almost offset by 
a slightly adverse situation in the steam rail- 
way division, the membership of which con- 
stitutes almost 81 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting. Conditions were bet- 
ter during November in the transportation 
group than in the same month last year 
when 3.1 per cent of the members were idle, 
navigation, steam and street and electric rail- 
way employees and teamsters and chauffeurs 
all contributing their quota of gain. Retail 
shop clerks continued to report all members 
at work. Hotel anderestaurant employees were 
slightly slacker than in October as were also 
theatre and stage employees, barbers and 
stationary engineers and firemen. Fishermen 
registered more unemployment than in Octo- 
ber, but among lumber workers there was no 
idleness. 


During the month of Novem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1926, the reference to 
OFFICE employment made by the 
ReEports. offices of the Employment 


Service of Canada numbered 
29,843, while the placements effected totalled 
28,338. Of the latter the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 16,167 of men and 3,380 
of women, a total of 19,547 and the place- 
ments in casual work were 8,791. Applica- 
tions for work reported at the offices numbered 
42:917, of which 32,310 were of men and 10,607 
of women workers. Employers notified the 
Service during the month of 21,456 vacancies 
for men and 8,095 for women, a total of 29,551. 
It will be seen that a decline is recorded in 
the transactions when the above figures are 
compared with those of the preceding month, 
while an increase is shown when a comparison 
is made with the records of November, 1925, 
the reports for October, 1926, showing 44,120 
vacancies offered, 50,838 applications made and 
40,453 placements effected, while in November, 
1925, there were recorded 27,211 vacancies, 
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40,668 applications for work and 25,796 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of November, 1926, will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES, table on page 12. The Domin- 


ion Bureau of Statistics, 
Canada, reported that production of pig iron 
in Canada during November totalled 52,345 
long tons, a decline of 25 per cent from the 
70,124 tons reported for the previous month. 
In November, 1925, production was re- 
ported at 68,535 tons, a drop of 7 per cent 
from the output in October, 1925. 

In the month under review, the output in- 
cluded 24,427 tons of basic iron as against 
46,119 tons in October; 686 tons of malleable 
iron as compared with 954 tons; and 27,232 
tons of foundry iron as against 23, 051° tons 
in the previous month. 

For the eleven months ending November, 
the cumulative production of pig iron was 
683,532 tons, an increase of 33 per cent over 
the 515,508 tons produced in the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. For the eleven months of 
1926, the output included 442,349 tons of basic 
iron, 199,535 tons of foundry iron and 41 ,648 
tons of malleable iron. 

Furnace charges during November included 
93,659 long tons of imported iron ore, 58,627 
short tons of coke and 28,554 short tons of 
limestone. For the year to date, furnace 
charges totalled 1,216,016 long tons of im- 
ported iron ore, 762,362 short tons of coke and 
369,660 short tons of limestone. 

During the month 1 furnace was blown out 
at Sault Ste. Marie leaving only 5 furnaces in 
blast on November 30. The active furnaces 
had a daily capacity of 1,825 long tons or 
36 per cent of total capacity of all blast 
furnaces in Canada and were located as fol- 
lows: 1 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 2 at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and 2 at Sydney, NS. 

Production of ferro-alloys in November fell 
off slightly to 3,308 tons from 3,559 tons in 
the previous month; most of the output was 
ferromanganese but there was also a small 
production of ferro-silicon. 

Production of steel ingots and direct steel 
castings in Canada during November at 
54,311 long tons marked a drop of 15 per cent 
below the 63,542 tons reported for October. 
Decreased production was due entirely to the 
lessened output of steel ingots which stood 
at 52,116 tons as compared with 61,415 tons in 
October; the tonnage of direct steel castings 
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rose slightly to 2,195 tons from 2,127 tons in 
the previous month. 

For the first eleven months of the year the 
cumulative production totalled 718,395 tons, 
an increase of 4 per cent over the 690,342 tons 
reported for the corresponding period of 1925. 
The output of 1926 included 687,240 tons 
of ingots and 31,155 tons of direct castings. 

Pig iron prices again moved to higher levels 
during November, No. 1 foundry at Toronto, 
being quoted at $25.80 as compared with 
$25.30 in October, and No. 2 foundry $25.30 as 
compared with $24.80. At Montreal No. 1 
foundry was $28.20 and No, 2 foundry, $27.70 
in November as compared with $27.70 and 
$27.20 respectively in October. Basic pig iron 
at mill advanced from $21 to $22. The Bu- 
reau’s index number for iron and its products 
(1918100) rose from 145.1 in October to 
145.7 in November. 


Coal Production—Full statistics of coal 
production during November are not yet 
available. The output of coal from Canadian 
mines during October was 28 per cent more 
than the production for the preceding month, 
and 9 per cent greater than the average for 
October in the past five years. The figures 
were 1,699,594 tons in October as against 
1,406,879 tons in September, and an average 
of 1,556,968 tons during the five preceding 
years. All coal-producing provinces except 
New Brunswick showed a gain in production 
over the preceding month, and the outputs of 
Nova Scotia, and British Columbia were 
greater than the averages for the month in the 
five preceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during October numbered 28,838, of whom 
22,389 worked underground and 6,449 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 27,131 in 
September of whom 20,954 worked under- 
ground and 6,177 on surface. Production per 
man was 58.8 tons in October as against 51.8 
tons" per man in September. During October 
the production per man-day was 2.5 tons as 
compared with 2.4 in September. The tonnage 
lost (Table No. 4) was largely due to “lack 
of orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in November, 
1926, the merchandise entered for consumption 
athounted to $87,656,757, as compared with 
$75,285,662 in November, 1925. The domestic 
merchandise exported, amounted to $152,355,- 
795 in November, 1926, as compared with 
$130,279,870 in October, 1926, and $140,279,235 
in November, 1925. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 
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The chief imports in November, 1926, were: 
Iron and its products, $15,531,548; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $15,009,759; non- 
metallic minerals and products, $14,345,892, 
and agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $13,178,349. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable 
products mainly foods, $81,027,179, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $25,353,130. 

In the eight months ending November, 1926, 

exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $346,643,126; 
wood, wood products and paper at $194,816,717, 
and animals and animal products at $114- 
969,965. 
According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the value 
of the building permits issued 
in sixty-three cities in Canada during the 
month of November, 1926, amounted to 
$9,968,937, as compared with $14,614,543 in 
October, and $7,988,765 in November, 1925. 
The decrease in the first comparison was 
$4,645,606 or 31.8 per cent, while the increase 
in the latter comparison totalled $1,980,162 
or 24.8 per cent. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the contracts awarded in 
Canada in December, 1926, at $13,725,000 as 
compared with $34,972,800 in November, and 
with $12,675,000 in December, 1925. During 
1926, the value of construction contracts 
awarded amounted to $372,947,900, or 
$74,974,900 more than in 1925, being an 
increase of 25 per cent. Quebec with 
$151,934,000 had the highest total of all the 
provinces for the second year in succession, 
the totals for the other provinces being, 
$141,929,000 in Ontario; $27,176,000 in British 
Columbia; $19,186,000 in Manitoba; $14,251,000 
in Saskatchewan; $10,058,000 in Alberta; and 
$8,412,000 in the Maritime Provinces. , The 
value of the construction contracts for the 
various classes of building in 1926, were as 
follows:—residential, $109,562,000; business 
building, $112,409,000; industrial building, 
$79,690,000; engineering work, $71,288,000. 


BUILDING 
PERMITS 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December was less than during November, 
1926, and also less than during December, 
1925. ‘There were in existence during the 
month 8 disputes, involving 167 employees, 
and resulting in a time loss of 3,778 working 
days, as compared with 8 disputes in 
November, involving 902 workpeople, and 
resulting in a time loss of 8,320 working days. 


In December, 1925, there were recorded 9 
strikes, involving 1,532 workpeople and result- 
ing in a time loss of 20,903 working days. 
Two of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to December, 1926, terminated during the 
month, and the one strike recorded as com- 
mencing during December also terminated 
during the month. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were on record five strikes 
and lockouts affecting 142 workpeople, not 
including those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were reported to be 
no longer affected, but which had not been 
formally called of. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again somewhat 
higher due mainly to seasonal increases. The 
cost per week of a list of twenty-nine staple 
foods for an average family of five, in terms 
of the average retail prices in some sixty cities 
was $11.18 at the beginning of December, as 
compared with $11.01 for November; $11.56 
for December, 1925; $10.58 for December, 
1924; $10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 for 
December, 1922; $11 for December, 1921; 
$14.84 for December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for December, 1918; 
and $7.96 for December, 1914. Eggs again 
showed a_ substantial advance, while less 
important advances occurred in the prices of 
milk, butter, potatoes, rolled oats and sugar. 
Slight declines occurred in the prices of beef, 
mutton, fresh and salt pork, bacon, lard and 
cheese. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.41 at the beginning of December, as 
compared with $21.24 for November; $21.87 
for December, 1925; $20.90 for December, 
1924; $21.21 for December, 1923; $20.97 for 
December, 1922; $21.49 for December, 1921; 
$25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.64 for December, 1918; 
and $14.26 for December, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly higher due to increases in the prices: 
of anthracite and bituminous coal in some 
localities. Rent was slightly lower. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics declined to 150.5 for December, as 
compared with 151.5 for November; 163.5 for 
December, 1925; 160.9 for December, 1924; 
153.5 for December, 1923; 153.1 for December, 
1922; 150.6 for December, 1921; 217.2 for 
December, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 223.4 for December, 1919; and 205.6: 
for December, 1918. In the grouping accord- 
ing to chief component materials three of the 
eight main groups advanced, three declined 
and two were unchanged. The Vegetables and 
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their Products group declined substantially, 
due mainly to lower prices for grains, flour 
and other milled products, and potatoes. The 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group 
declined, because of lower prices for copper, 
lead, silver, tin and spelter. The Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group was also 
slightly lower. The groups which advanced 


were: Animals and their Products, due mainly 
to higher prices for live stock, butter and 
eggs; Iron and its Products, mainly because 
of an advance in the price of steel billets; and 
the Wood and Wood Products group. The 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group were unchanged. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1926 


URING the month of December the De- 
partment received two reports from 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with disputes between (1) 
the Canadian National Railways and certain 
of its employees in parlour and dining car ser- 
vice (on former Grand Trunk lines), members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees; and (2) the Canadian National 
Railways and certain of its employees on the 
Montreal Wharf, being checkers, coopers and 
porters, members of the Brotherhod of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The text 
of each of these reports is given below. 


Application Received 


During December a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established by the 
Minister of Labour on the joint application 


of the Corporation of the City of New West- 
minster and certain of its employees in the 
Municipal Fire Department, members of the 
City Fire Fighters Union, to deal with a dis- 
pute regarding wages and working conditions 
and concessions similar to those enjoyed by 
other Fire Departments in the Province of 
British Columbia and especially by the adjoin- 
ing Fire Departments of the Municipalities 
or Point Grey and South Vancouver and the 
City of Vancouver and the City of Victoria. 
The Board was constituted as follows: Rev. 
Dr. Albert M. Sanford, Principal of Columbian 
College, New Westminster, B.C., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. William James 
Whiteside, of New Westminster, B:C., and 
Mr. R. P. Pettipiece, of Vancouver, B.C., 
nominees of the city and employees re- 
spectively. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Railways and 


Its Employees in Parlour 


The Minister of Labour received on Decem- 
ber 23 the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to which had been 
referred for adjustment a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees in parlour and dining car ser- 
vice (on former Grand Trunk Lines), members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees. The Board was constituted as 
follows: Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Montreal, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. Guy Tombs and H. S. Ross, both of 
Montreal, nominees of employer and em- 
ployees respectively. As a result of the 
Board’s efforts an agreement between the 
parties to the dispute was consummated and 
its terms incorporated in the report of the 
Board. 
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and Dining Car Service 


Report of Board 
MonrtreaL, December 22, 1926. 


Hon. Perer Heenan, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, and re differences between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain 
of its employees in parlour and dining car 
service (on former Grand Trunk lines), 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 


Sir——The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished by you on October 21, 1926, composed 
of Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Chairman, Mr. 
Howard S. Ross, K.C., and Mr. Guy Tombs, 
has the honour to submit its report :— 
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Board hearings and sessions were held in 
Toronto and Montreal, where a number of 
witnesses from both sides were heard. Mr. 
A. R. Mosher, President, and Mr. J. EH. Mc- 
Guire, General Chairman of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, appeared 
on behalf. of the employees. Mr. HE. W. 
Smith, General Superintendent, Dining and 
Parlour Car Service, with Mr. J. M. Grieve, 
Superintendent at Toronto, appeared on behalf 
of the railway company. 


The dispute arose out of the removal by the 
railway company of a number of coloured 
employees engaged on the dining car service, 
on former Grand Trunk lines, and the replac- 
ing of these employes by white help. The 
representatives of the employees contended 
that the removal of these coloured employees 
from the company’s dining car service was 
contrary to agreement, affecting their status 
and seniority rights; creating also in the 
minds of other coloured employees engaged 
in similar service an uneasiness as to security 
of position—an uneasiness which might, in the 
minds of these employees, be attributed to 
colour prejudice. 


The railway contended that the removal of 
these coloured employees and replacing them 
by white help was due to no other reason than 
that of the difficulty it experienced in secur- 
ing competent coloured help. It strongly re- 
sented any allusion as to it being prejudiced 
towards its employees on account of colour. 
The Board here unhesitatingly assures the 
employees that, in its opinion, such prejudice 
does not exist. It was evident to the Board 
that a number of these coloured employees 
have been already placed by the company on 
other runs, while a few are being carried on 
payrolls pending assignment to runs or posi- 
tions. In a measure this was satisfactory. It 
did not, however, settle or dispose of the 
matter of seniority rights, or the uncertainty 
of positions presently held by coloured em- 
ployees. 


Having listened to the respective presenta- 
tions and arguments, the Board reached the 
view and expressed the opinion that there 
exists a common ground whereon the parties 
—having proper regard for justice and equity 
—could satifactorily reach a settlement of their 
differences. The Board suggested further con- 
ference which was agreed to by the parties. 


The Board was pleased to receive a com- 
munication enclosing an agreement signed by 


representatives of the company and that of the 
employees, and which is attached. The text 
of the agreement is written into this report as 
follows :— 


MontrEAL, December 16, 1926. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


It is agreed that the dining cars on trains 
7 and 8 (Chicago and Port Huron), shall be 
manned by coloured crews as at present. Should 
the railway, at some future date, deem it neces- 
sary to replace such coloured crews with white 
help, the committee representing the employees 
affected will be called into conference with 
officers of the department and an amicable 
arrangement made to take care of the em- 
ployees displaced. It is also agreed that 
coloured kitchen help will be continued on 
trains where coloured help is at present em- 
ployed in kitchens, and in the event of any 
change the employees’ committee will be called 
into conference and amicable arrangements 
made in the same manner as herein provided 
for crews on trains 7 and 8. 


Coloured employees who have been removed 
from positions on dining cars but who have 
been continued in the service of the company 
in other positions, or who have been continued 
on the payrolls of the company without having 
been assigned positions, or who have been 
granted leave of absence for sickness or other- 
wise, will retain and continue to accumulate 
seniority for the purpose of filling vacancies 
or new positions on dining cars operated with 
coloured crews. 

Coloured dining car employees who are as- 
signed duties as buffet or parlor car porters 
will exercise their seniority in retaining or bid- 
ding in such positions and will also retain and 
accumulate seniority to secure and retain posi- 
tions on dining cars operated with coloured 
crews. 

All employees referred to in this memorandum 
of agreement who have been, or may be, dis- 
placed as a result of the change from coloured 
to white waiters and have no regularly assigned 
runs, will be continued on the payrolls of the 
company at a rate not less than ninety ($90) 
dollars per month, until such time as they are 
placed on regularly assigned runs. 


For THE COMPANY 
(Sgd.) W. Pratt, 

For THE EMPLOYEES 
(Sgd.) J. E. McGutre, 


The Board is glad to adopt this agreement 
as its recommendation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) E. McG. Quirx, 
Chairman. 
(Signed) Howarp 8S. Ross, 
Member. 
(Signed) Guy Tomas, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Railways and 
Its Checkers, Coopers and Porters on the Montreal Wharf, 


A report was received on December 24 from 
the Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
certain of its employees on the Montreal 
Wharf, being checkers, coopers and porters, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The Board was com- 
posed as follows: Mr. Henry Holgate, Mont- 
real, chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other members of the Board, Messrs. U. 
E. Gillen, Toronto, and J. T. Foster, Mont- 
real, nominated by the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. Two hundred employees 
were stated to be directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which related to a demand by the em- 
ployees for increased wages and changed work- 
ing conditions. The Board was successful in 
effecting an agreement between the disputing 
parties and the terms of the agreement were 
embodied in the Board’s report. 


Report of Board 


Hon. Pserer Heenan, 

Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Sir,— 

In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways, 
the employer, and certain of tts employees 
on the Montreal Wharf, being checkers, 
coopers and porters, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, to which the above dispute was referred 
under the provisions of the Act, was duly 
constituted and the members duly sworn. 

The Board met Monday, 29th November, 
December 1. 2.3; °4, 310, “tl and.21. “At all 
of these meetings but two representatives of 
the employees, officials of the C.N.R., and 
Mr. F. H. Hall, Grand Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station Em- 
ployees, were present. Mr. J. E. McGuire, 
general chairman of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, was present at 
the meetings attended by Mr. Hall, except 
December 2. The officials of the company 
and their employees concerned met by them- 
selves at the suggestion of the Board Decem- 
ber 8 and 9. 


It was stated at the opening of the inquiry 
that the dispute was very largely one of juris- 
diction between two labour organizations, Mr. 
McGuire claiming the right to represent the 
men on account of his organization having 
been instrumental in making an agreement be- 
tween the men and the company in 1923. It 
was however clearly shown that, whereas the 
men concerned may have at the time of mak- 
ing the agreement been members of Mr. Mc- 
Guire’s organization, they had _ transferred 
their membership to that of Mr. Hall’s or- 
ganization. However, the Board took the 
position that the dispute was one between the 


employees and the employer, irrespect- 
ive of any labour organization. It was 
clearly shown that Mr. MHall’s organiza- 
tion had a majority of the men con- 


cerned. Mr. McGuire declined to submit any 
statement concerning his membership, and 
while not admitting Mr. Hall’s statement to 
be entirely accurate, he did not dispute the 
general accuracy of the statement. 

The employees concerned in this matter, 
during the season of navigation, work on the 
Montreal Wharf. When navigation closes, 
many of these men are transferred to Point 
St. Charles, doing similar work, and tleis has 
been the company’s regular practice for many 
years and prior to the existence of any agree- 
ment. Mr. McGuire said that should any 
arrangement be made through any other or- 
ganization than his, these men would not be 
permitted to work in Point St. Charles, be- 
cause the majority of the men employed in 
similar work elsewhere on C.N.R. were mem- 
bers of his organization. The Board strongly 
recommends a continuation of the practice in 
vogue for many years, of using the men on 
the wharf or at Point St. Charles as work and 
circumstances justify—without prejudice to 
their seniority and pension rights. It was re- 
peatedly stated by officers of the company 
and employees concerned that it was in the 
interest of the men and the company that 
the arrangement continue. 


After a full discussion before the Board 
and after several conferences between the rail- 
way officials and the employees concerned, an 
accord was reached, and it was embodied in 
a recommendation from the Board quoted 
below and accepted by both parties to the 
dispute :— 

The Board recommends the acceptance of the 
following by the employees and employer as 
saetertorny disposing of all matters in dis- 
pute. 
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Effective December 15, 1926, the following 
amendments to the present schedule of rules 
dated August 2, 1923, will be applied. 


Hours or SERVICE 


The hours of service shall start between 
seven o'clock a.m. and one o’clock p.m. for men 
ordered out for day work. Men ordered out 
to work at night will be ordered for seven 
o’clock p.m. 

The length of meal period shall be as mutually 
arranged locally between the company repre- 
sentatives and representatives of employees, but 
in the absence of any agreement to the con- 
trary, the meal period shall not be less than 
thirty minutes or more than one hour. 

If the employees are not relieved for mid- 
day and midnight meals beginning between the 
fifth and sixth hour after commencing work, 
they shall be allowed time and one-half there- 
after until relieved. 

Employees ordered to work between seven 
o'clock a.m. and one o’clock p.m. shall receive 
a minimum of three hours at the prevailing 
rate. Employees notified, or called to work, 
before seven o’clock a.m. or on, or after, six 
o’clock p.m., or on Sundays or holidays specified 
in this article, shall be paid a minimum of two 
hours at the prevailing rate, for which two 
hours service may be required. 

Employees required. to work on Sundays or 
the holidays specified below, shall be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half, New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. When any of these holidays fall on Sun- 
day, the day observed by the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be considered the holiday. 


w New RULE 


Except in the case of heavy freight requiring 
application of the service of more than one 
gang, a checker shall not be required to handle 
more than a single gang. 


Accepted on behalf of the employees, 


(Signed) T. KENNEDY, 
(Signed) F. Ropert, 

(Signed) W. LALONDE, 
(Signed) E. SHEEHAN. 


Accepted on behalf of the employer, 


(Signed) C. F. NerepHam, 
Asst. 


In addition to the above, the officers of the 
company said in regard to the question of 
rates of pay: In the event of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway granting increases in rates to 
their wharf freight handling staff at Montreal 
in the near future, the Canadian National 
Railways will likewise grant similar increases 
and from the same effective date. The em- 
ployees expressed themselves as being satis- 
fied with this arrangement. 

Mr. Hall and Mr. McGuire, for their respec- 
tive organizations, and Mr. C. F. Needham, 
assistant to General. Manager, C.N.R., sub- 
mitted written statements to the Board con- 
cerning this dispute. These statements are 
quoted below and form a part of this report: 


to General Manager. 


EXHIBIT 4 


BroTHERHOOoD oF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND 
STATION EMPLOYEES 


Submitted on behalf of checkers, porters, 
coopers, etc., employed on the Montreal 
wharf by the Canadian National Railways, 
in the matter of dispute to be brought 
before this Board of Investigation and 
Colonization. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Board,— 
The application made by the employees herein 
represented, for a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation, dated September 21, outlined two 
distinct phases of the existing dispute. Prim- 
arily, the matter before your Board is one of 
proposed changes of working conditions and 
rates of pay, and we trust that in due course 
we shall be given opportunity to put before you 
our contentions in respect to these questions. 
This statement is intended to deal solely with 
the secondary features of the dispute, a feature 
involved through the attitude of the Canadian 
National Railways in refusing to deal with this 
body of employees, and because of the repre- 
sentations of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, made to the Department of 
Labour, and perhaps to the railways. 

We call your attention, in the first place, to 
the communication dated October 29, 1926, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Aristide Paquette, Secretary of 
the Local Lodge of the Organization to which the 
men parties to this dispute belong, by Mr. H. 
H. Ward, Deputy Minister of Labour and Regis- 
trar. In the second paragraph of this letter it 
is stated that the Minister in establishing the 
Board has taken into consideration statements 
we have made, to the effect that we were acting 
on behalf of a majority of the men concerned. 
We believe it to be a fact that prior to ap- 
pointing the Board the Department of Labour 
was satisfied, as a result of investigations made, 
that the signatories to the application actually 
represented the majority we had claimed. We 
now state that we stand prepared to establish 
to the satisfaction of your Board our authority 
to proceed on behalf of the employees concerned, 
by any means you may consider desirable. It 
should be added that throughout the course 
of the proceedings with the railways we consist- 
ently put forward our preparedness to estab- 
lish this point beyond all questions or doubt. 

We believe this feature as to the authority 
given by the employees concerned to be of para- 
mount importance. It has been made to appear 
that the question involved is whether the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, or the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, should have the agreement with 
the railways covering this body of employees. 
We submit that in this particular case, where 
the men are working under a purely local con- 
tract with the railways, the only question in- 
volved is as to the right of these men to seek 
revision of the terms of their own contract. 
This right was in the first place questioned by 
the railways. So that you may be fully in- 
formed as to the contentions we have put for- 
ward in this regard, and the attitude of the 
railways, we are quoting herewith certain of 
the correspondence which passed between the 
railways and representative employees, in the 
course of the endeavours of the latter to secure 
conferences with representatives of the rail- 
ways. Following is a communication addressed 
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to the railways by a representative employee, 
at the time of submitting the proposals looking 
to changes in rates and rules. 


100 AsH STREET, 
MonrTreaL, July 8, 1926. 


F. L. C. Bonn, Esq., 
General Superintendent, 
. Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, P.Q. : 

Dear Sir,—I am submitting herewit 
proposed schedule dealing with rates of pay 
and working conditions to govern the em- 
ployment of gang foremen, checkers, coopers, 
sealers and porters employed on the Mont- 
real Wharf. 

The proposals contained in the sub- 
mission attached are to take the place of 
the contract now in effect which was en- 
tered into on August 2, 1923, having been 
signed by Mr. W. R. Davidson for the 
Canadian National Railways and by Mr. 
J. E. McGuire and Mr. A. E. Lawrence 
for the employees. The required thirty 
days notice of desire to revise the existing 
agreement is hereby given. 

For your information I might state that 
the employees concerned are now afiliated 
with the above organization and the com- 
mittee which represented them in the nego- 
tiation leading to the establishing of the 
existing agreement has now no authority to 
act for them. Should it be necessary, I am 
prepared to furnish evidence of this by pro- 
ducing the authority I have been given to 
act for the men signed by almost one hun- 
dred per cent of their number. 

Our Committee will be pleased to have 
you give consideration to the attached 
proposals and state a time when it will be 
convenient for you to meet us with a view 
of discussing our submission. 

Will you please acknowledge receipt at 
your earliest convenience? 

Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) Rospert JEHU, 
General Chairman. 


This letter was replied to by the railways as 
follows:— 
MONTREAL, July 15, 1926. 
Mr. RoBErt JEHU, 
General Chairman, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 100 Ash Ave., Montreal, P.Q. 

DeEaR Sir,—This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of yours of the 8th instant, enclosing 
copy of proposed schedule dealing with rates 
paid and working conditions governing the 
employment of gang foremen, checkers, 
coopers, sealers and porters employed on 
Montreal Wharf.’ 

The existing agreement covering work- 
ing conditions and rates of pay for these 
employees is dated August 2, 1923, and was 
signed by Mr. J. E. McGuire, General 
Chairman, C.B. of R.E. This agreement 
of necessity remains in effect until notice 
of revision or termination is given in accor- 
dance with Article 8. 

Before we can enter into any negotia- 
tions, I would request that you furnish 
me with satisfactory evidence that you 
represent the majority of the employees 
concerned. 

Yours truly, 
(Sg¢d.) F. L. C. Bonn, 
General Superintendent. 


Before proceeding further we would state, in 
connection with the last paragraph of the above 
communication, that we did, subsequently, and 
under date of July 22, furnish Mr. Bond’s office 
with a list of names of the men represented. 
It could be added that, since submitting the list 
referred to, several more of the men have joined 
our organization, making the staff in question 
almost 100 per cent members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks. 

Pursuant to receipt of this list, Mr. Bond 
again wrote Mr. Jehu, acknowledging it, and 
stating that “the matter has been given further 
consideration, and we cannot do otherwise than 
abide by decision as given in the second para- 
graph of my letter as referred to above.” This 
was his letter of July 15. 

Before proceeding further, we wish to file 
with your Board a copy of that which Mr. Bond 
referred to as “the existing agreement”, which 
was signed for the employees by Mr. J. E. Me- 
Guire, General Chairman of the C.B. of R.EH. 
We will also file copies of the proposed revi- 
sion which we submitted to the Canadian 
National Railways. 

The railways, therefore, apparently took the 
stand that the existing agreement could only be 
amended or cancelled by giving notice as 
required in Article 8, which reads in part as 
follows,—‘ This agreement shall become effec- 
tive June 1, 1923, and shall remain in effect 
until thirty (30) days after notice in writing 
is given by either party to the other, of their 
desire to revise or terminate.” 


This was considered quite proper by the 
employees, and it is the contention that this 
requirement had been complied with in the 
second paragraph of Mr. Jehu’s letter to Mr. 
Bond of July 8, wherein the following occurs,— 
“The required thirty days notice of desire to 
revise the existing agreement is hereby given.” 
However, in order to inform the railways more 
fully as to the situation, the employees addressed 
a communication to Mr. Bond, under date of 
August 17, this being signed by Mr. Paquette, 
Secretary, and attested by the Local Committee, 
all of whom are from the body of men concerned 


in the negotiations, reading as follows:— 


With reference to your letter dated 
July 15, file 36923, addressed to Mr. Robert 
Jehu, General Chairman, in connection with 


proposed agreement covering checkers, 
coopers, porters, etc. on the Montreal 
harf. 


Mr. Jehu acted with full authority from 
the employees concerned. However, in 
order to clarify the matter, we would ex- 
plain that almost all the men whom it is 
proposed the schedule shall cover have now 
joined the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, and Mr. Mc- 
Guire and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees are without authority 
to act on our behalf. Should you_desire 
the signatures of the employees, affirming 
this statement, we will be pleased to furnish 
them on request. an 

In view of the fact that the existing 
agreement, to which you refer, was signed 
by the General Chairman and not by any 
of our Local Committee, we were of the 
opinion that our present General Chair- 
man’s communication to you of the 8th 
ultimo was in order, and are still of that 
opinion. However, to avoid further con- 
troversy upon this point we herewith give 
the required thirty days’ notice of our de- 
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sire to revise the existing agreement and 
request a conference with you at which the 
proposals submitted on our behalf by Mr. 
Jehu may be discussed. May we expect 
to hear from you within the next few days. 


In reply the following was sent by Mr. Bond, 
dated August 20, and addressed to Mr. 
Paquette:— 


I have your letter of August 17 and» 


in reply would point out that we already 
have an agreement with the employees re- 
ferred to, and, if it is their desire to give 
notice in accordance with the last para- 
eraph of the existing agreement, it should 
be submitted through the medium of the 
parties thereto, as you will appreciate we 
cannot have two agreements for the same 
groups of men on the same territory. 


It seemed apparent, from this letter, that Mr. 
Bond was taking the indefensible and astound- 
ing position that employees were not to be 
recognized as having any right to discuss 
matters pertaining to their rates of pay and 
working conditions with their employers, ex- 
cepting through an outside agency. In brief, 
the attitude implied that the agreement was 
between Mr. McGuire and Mr. Davidson (the 
latter being the person signing for the Rail- 
ways), rather than between the railways and 
certain of their employees. The views of the 
employees were fully set forth in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Bond, dated August 27, signed 
by Mr. Paquette and attested by the Local 
Committee, as follows:— 


With reference to your letter dated 
August 20 in regard to the proposed revis- 
ion of the Wharf Agreement. 

The agreement to which you refer as 
now being in effect is not, we take it, one 
between the railways and Mr. McGuire or 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, but between the railways and cer- 
tain of the employees working on the Mont- 
real Wharf. Mr. McGuire no longer repre- 
senting us, we have given the required 
notice both through our present General 
Chairman and our own local committee. 
This, we contend, is quite proper, and we 
cannot think you wish to imply that either 
Mr. McGuire or the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees should take any 
action in connection with an agreement 
covering employes whom they no longer 
represent. 

The agreement was signed for the rail- 
ways by Mr. W. R. Davidson, who was at 
the time General Superintendent, and, if 
subsequently Mr. Davidson had left the ser- 
vice, the employees would not have insisted 
that any notice looking to a revision of the 
schedule should be submitted through him. 

Will you please let us know at an early 
date whether you will meet our committee 
as we requested, so that we may be gov- 
erned accordingly?” ' 


From no impartial point of view can the posi- 
tion of the railways in this regard be considered 
logical or consistent. Railways often aver that 
meeting an organized body of employees does 
not necessarily imply recognition of the organ- 
ization, and this has frequently been the atti- 
tude of the Canadian National Railways. Now 
there has been a refusal to meet employees, an 
attitude diametrically opposed to former policy. 
It is true that, while in agreements the name of 


the organization with which employees are affili- 
ated does not appear in all cases, there is a 
tacit understanding the agreements are between 
employers and the organizations. This, however, 
can only be true in cases where the employees 
actually are members of the organization or 
organizations. This explains our use of the term 
“outside agency” as applicable to the C.B. of 
R.E., in this attempt to subvert trade union 
principles, and interfere without authority_in 
relations between employer and employees. We 
submit, gentlemen, that in signing the agreement 
dated August 2nd, 1923, Mr. McGuire was act- 
ing as a servant of the men, as their agent if 
you will. They have dispensed with his ser- 
vices, by leaving the organization he represents, 
he therefore represents them no longer and they 
have notified their employer of this. It is the 
contention the railways should now recognize 
whoever may be designated by the employees as 
their representative or representatives. Who, 
other than the employees, should have the right 
to select their representatives? Are employers 
to be given the right or arrogate the right to 
say who shall represent their employees in such 
proceedings? Yet in this case the railways have 
said in effect that their employees can only take 
certain action looking to the securing of im- 
provements in their working conditions through 
certain individuals or an organization with 
which they have no connection. We submit, 
gentlemen, that the attitude of the railways is 
without parallel, and the contentions made in 
an endeavour to justify this attitude, without 
merit. Supposing a corporation entered into a 
certain contract with another corporation, 
through the services of a certain firm of lawyers, 
subsequently desiring and seeking some change 
in the contract through another firm of lawyers. 
What justification could be advanced for a re- 
fusal of the second corporation to recognize this 
latter firm as the representatives of the other 
party to the contract? You will agree with us, 
there would be none, provided there had been 
proper and adequate notice from the corpor- 
ation as to the transfer of their legal business. 
We believe the position of the railways in this 
matter to be untenable. 


We respectfully submit, gentlemen, that there 
is no question before you as to which organi- 
zation these men should be with. ‘There is no 
question of jurisdiction before you. These 
questions are decided, and rightly so, by the 
men affected. If they withdraw from member- 
ship in the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the 
brotherhood will withdraw these representations 
on their behalf. It may be said, but not truth- 
fully, that this brotherhood has been unethical 
in admitting to membership employees covered 
by contract signed by officers of another organi- 
zation. It is true, and significant, that the men 
came to the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
unsolicited. Later on, we will put before you 
further details as to why they did this. 


What of the stand taken by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees before the 
Department of Labour. By establishing this 
Board, the Minister has recognized that there 
is a dispute between us and the Canadian 
National Railways. The Minister points out 
that representatives of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees have taken the 
position that the agreement now in existence is 
part of a general or system agreement, and they 
quote article 6 of the agreement to substantiate 
their claims. However, the Minister establishes 
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the Board, regardless of these contentions, but, 
of course, says that opportunity will be given to 
representatives of the C. B. of R. E. to lay their 
views before the Board. 

We believe it can be shown that the argu- 
ment put forward by that organization to the 
Minister is an absurd pretence. What is this 
Article 6 of which they speak? This article is 
composed of three paragraphs, and no doubt 
they have reference to the last paragraph which 
we will quote: 


Employees holding seniority under sche- 
dule for Clerks and Other Classes of Em- 
ployees, shall, at the close of the season of 
navigation, be assigned to the positions to 
which they are entitled under that schedule, 
according to seniority, merit and ability. 


There are perhaps fifteen men out of the two 
hundred who are interested in the foregoing 
clause, and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees argues that, because of these 
fifteen men and the existence of the clause, the 
other one hundred and eighty-five men have no 
right to seek improvements in their conditions 
through representatives they select. But what 
of the fifteen? They have been told that, unless 
they belong to the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, they will not be permitted 
to assume their winter positions to which the 
clause refers and, regardless of this coercion, 
some of them have joined the organization to 
which the majority belong. What right or 
privilege does the clause actually confer? None 
whatever, because it can be shown that these 
men were filling the winter positions in question 
ten years before the clause existed, or before the 
C.B. of R.E. had an agreement for the men. The 
Cc. B. of R. E. has said that the clause confers 
the right of this winter work, but it can be 
shown that the men were performing the winter 
work when they were previously working under 
a summer agreement between the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks and the railways. The fact 
of the matter is that the men Have established 
seniority rights to this work, and it cannot be 
taken from them. If the men were in these 
positions during former years, when they were 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
and it can be shown they were, are they now to 
be deprived of the work because they are again 
members of this brotherhood? We do not 
think the railways would be party to any such 
course, but the C. B. of R. E. has intimated that 
organization would seek to prevent the men 
asserting their seniority rights unless they were 
members of the C. B. of R. HE. We will here file 
with your Board a copy of a letter addressed to 
the employees by representatives of the C. B. 
of R. E. An original is on our files and at your 
disposal. It is signed by Mr. Joe Wall, General 
Organizer of the C. B. of R. E. We will first 
read this letter so you may grasp its peculiar 
significance in one or two essential respects. 

We will pass over the many inaccuracies of 
this letter (we are referring to those of state- 
ment and not of diction) with the remark that 
they are very misleading, and, in fact, untrue 
insofar as there is reference to the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks. While we do not consider 
it to have anything to do with this case, we 
stand prepared to prove this. What is signi- 
ficant about the latter is that it admits, in the 
first place the men are not members of the C. 
B. of R. E., because it solicits their member- 
ship, and secondly, it implies there will be in- 
terference with their right to the winter work 


if they do not join the C. B. of R. E., or if they 
dare to affiliate with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. If this is not coercion, then we do 
not know the meaning of the word. 


Just a word as to what constitutes this winter 
work. It is our understanding that it is really 
wharf freight diverted to Point St. Charles 
during winter months, these men are required 
to handle. The C.P.R. also diverts some freight 
from the wharf to Place Viger Sheds during the 
winter months, and it is there handled by wharf 
men without question being raised by the regular 
employees at Place Viger. 


_ We have already put before you our opin- 
ions as to the rights of the men to discuss with 
the management the proposed revision of their 
own contract. Perhaps a word of explanation 
as to why the revision is being sought will be 
of value. It should be first nsentioned that 
the men were formerly members of this brother- 
hood, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and 
had a joint lodge with employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway who also work on the 
wharf. At that time there was a joint contract 
in effect, between all of these men and the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Rail- 
ways. As evidence of this we are filing with 
yeur Board a copy of a contract which became 
effective May 1, 1920. Subsequently the C.N. 
employees left this organization, and some of 
them joined the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees. We maintained a _ contract 
with the Canadian Pacific, and we are filing 
with you a copy of that now existing. A com- 
parison of this and the agreement in effect on 
the wharf for the C.N. employees has convinced 
the latter that they are not enjoying some 
things established under the C.P. contract, and 
in order to standardize their conditions with 
those of the C.P.R. employees, and in order to 
solidify their ranks on the wharf, they again 
joined the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
sought the revision. As we previously stated, 
this action of theirs was unsolicited on the 
part of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 


We are filing with you also a copy of the 
proposals we submitted to the Canadian 
National Railways. It might be explained that 
we submitted proposals to the C.P.R. also, 
having as the object the re-establishing of a 
higher rate than local freight shed rates, this 
being a condition which existed prior to the 
vine ee men of the C.N.R. joined the C.B. 
of R.E. 


In regard to the claims of the C.B. of R.E., 
we are sure you will appreciate the essential 
difference in the question before you, where we 
have shown we represent the entire staff work- 
ing under a separate agreement, and any ques- 
tion that might arise or has developed else- 
where, where employees covered by a general 
agreement have dissociated themselves from 
the main body and sought a separate contract. 
Tu such a case as the latter it would admittedly 
be difficult to adjudge of the rights of a minority 
as, opposed to the priority rights of a majority. 
Here is no such question. In this case a body 


_ of men, working under a local agreement, are 


seeking through representatives of their choice 
to revise the terms of the agreement. Who 
shall deny this right? For the C.B. of R.E. 
to do so is a usurpation and for the railways 


to do so is an unprecedented arbitrariness. 


Tf in this submission we have failed to en- 
lighten you upon any_ relevant feature, we 
solicit your inquiries. Knowing as we do that 
a full’ investigation can only serve to illu- 
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strate the fairness and tenability of the position 
we are taking, we invite any measure of in- 
quiry, and offer our co-operation. 


' Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) F. H. Hatt, 
Vice Grand President. 


EXHIBIT 9 


MONTREAL, December 3, 1926. 
The Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Re alleged dispute between the Canudian Na- 
tional Railways and certain of its em- 
ployees, who are employed as freight hand- 
lers on Montreal Wharf during the season 
of navigation. ; 

GENTLEMEN,—We are glad of the opportunity 
you have afforded us to reply to the statements 
made by the representatives of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, etc., 
before your Board, and in replying we are 
confining it solely to a statement of fact and 
in as brief a form as it is possible, under the 
circumstances, to do. 

We must first deal with the existing agree- 
ment covering the positions held by the men in 
question: 


1. The freight handling staff employed 
by the Canadian National Railways on 
Montreal Wharf became members of this 
organization in the early part of 1923. They 
were organized into a properly constituted 
division of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees and elected from their 
number a set of officers of their own choice. 


2. The officers elected by the said em- 
ployees approached our General Commit- 
tee and requested that committee to sub- 
mit to the railway a proposed schedule of 
working conditions and rates of pay for 
their respective positions. Notice of the 
employees’ desire to improve their working 
conditions and rates of pay was given to 
the railway on May 15, 1923, and negotia- 
tions were entered into at a subsequent 
date. 

3. Throughout the negotiations a com- 
mittee of the men who were working on 
Montreal Wharf were present and, before 
any rule or rate of pay was agreed to, their 
consent was obtained. During the said 
negotiations, it was made abundantly clear 
to the said committee that, in order for 
certain of the staff to continue to enjoy 
the privilege of transferring to the Bonded 
Shed at Point St. Charles at the close of 
navigation, it would be necessary to link 
up the Wharf Agreement with the General 
Schedule covering the same classes of em- 
ployees all over the system. To this con- 
dition they readily agreed and on that un- 
derstanding the said agreement was con- 
summated with the railway. 

4, The agreement embracing the freight 
handlers’ positions on Montreal Wharf was 


signed at Montreal on August 2, 1923, by - 


Mr. W. R. Davidson, General Superinten- 
dent, who was duly appointed by the man- 
agement of the railway to negotiate the 
said agreement, and by Messrs. J. BE. Me- 
Guire and A. E. Lawrence, General Chair- 
.man and General Secretary of the General 
Committee, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees, representing these classes 
of employees all over the system. ° 


5. Article 6 of the said agreement gave 
certain of the employees the privilege of 
transferring to the Bonded Shed at Point 
St. Charles after the close of navigation. 
The employees who were given this privi- 
lege of transfer constituted the permanent 
staff on the wharf and the remainder of 
the staff has been and is only considered 
as a floating or temporary staff. A large 
number of the men forming the floating 
or temporary staff on the wharf leave the 
service when navigation closes in the fall, 
seek employment elsewhere and never re- 
turn. 

It is therefore obvious that we would 
not give persons employed for a temporary 
period on the wharf seniority rights else- 
where, and, in view of that fact, the 
seniority of these wharf men, if they held 
any, was confined exclusively to the posi- 
tions on the wharf as long as they existed. 


6. The rates of pay provided for these 
employees in the 1923 agreement were the 
same as the rates of pay enjoved by similar 
classes of employees all over the system at 
that time. Prior to the said agreement be- 
ing negotiated, they were receiving on the 
average about five (5c.) cents per hour less 
than other employees doing similar work 
on the remainder of the system. 


7. There is practically no difference be- 
tween the conditions and rates of pay en- 
joyed by the Canadian National Wharf 
employees, and conditions enjoyed by sim- 
ilar classes employed by the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway on Montreal Wharf. 


I consider it a duty to fully inform the Board 
with respect to the application of our General 
Schedule and its relation to the Wharf Agree- 
ment, so that you will be in a better position 
to judge the merits, if any, of the statements 
and contentions of the applicants. 


1. I am filing with the Board copies of our 
present agreements covering freight handling 
staffs all over the Canadian National System. 
I would refer you to Article No. 1, Rule (b) of 
the said General Schedule, wherein you will 
note the meaning of the word “employee” as 
applied under that agreement. By carefully ex- 
amining the General Schedule and the Wharf 
Agreement, you will see that unless the two 
agreements were linked together, that the per- 
manent staff on the wharf would have no right 
whatever to work at the Bonded Shed at Point 
St. Charles in the winter months. 

I would also refer you to Article 3, Rule (b), 
of the General Schedule, which reads in part 
as follows:— 


_ Employees accepting permanent posi- 
tions covered by other wage agreements will 
be dropped from the seniority lists. 


We desire to emphasize here that any em- 
ployee covered by our General Schedule who 
takes a permanent position covered by another 
Agreement immediately forfeits his seniority 
under our General Schedule, and should he 
again obtain work under our General Schedule, 
he would start as a new man insofar as seniority 
is concerned. Therefore, it will be readily seen 
that Mr. Hall is not competent to interpret 
the provisions of any of the agreements we 
hold with the Canadian National Railways. 


2. Again it will be readily seen that, unless 


the two agreements were linked together, the 
permanent staff on the wharf who transfer to 
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the Bonded Shed at the close of navigation in 
the Fall of each year would immediately for- 
feit any seniority rights they may hold at the 
Bonded Shed when they go back to the wharf 
again in the Spring, because of the fact that 
the work on the wharf lasts for approximately 
eight (8) months each year. 

It is not now, nor has it ever been, the de- 
sire of this organization to deprive any em- 
ployee of any rights he has established, but 
agreements once made must be respected at all 
times and under all circumstances. When the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
ete., started to organize the meployees on the 
wharf this year, we considered it our duty to 
warn the members of the permanent staff with 
respect to their employment during the winter 
months, should the subsidiary agreement cover- 
ing the wharf employees be terminated. This 
is what prompted Mr. Wall to write his letter 
of September Ist, 1924. 

The letter dated September Ist, 1926, signed 
by Mr. Joe Wall, General Organizer of the Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, ad- 
dressed to checkers and freight handlers on 
Montreal Wharf, ironically referred to in Mr. 
Hall’s brief, served two purposes, namely: first, 
to warn the members of the permanent staff of 
the impending danger, and secondly, to suggest 
to the said employees that the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees was the logical and 
proper form of organization they should be mem- 
bers of. There is absolutely nothing wrong with 
Mr. Wall’s letter and no fair minded person can 
take any exception to it. 

We take no exception to criticism of our 
organization, its methods, its officers, its pro- 
paganda in the interests of the workers, nor its 
policy, as a matter of fact we invite it, so long 
as the criticisms are of a constructive character, 
but I think that you will agree that an organi- 
zation with the honourable record of the Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees can- 
not allow nor afford to permit a foreign con- 
trolled body to carry on a campaign of destruc- 
tive criticism, which is unfair and unwarranted, 
against the wishes of the Canadian workers. It 
is, therefore, quite apparent that Mr. Hall does 
not know the meaning of the word “coercion” as 
used in his brief respecting the letter of Mr. 
Wall, and, regardless of anything contained in 
Mr. Hall’s brief, I must again state that the 
statements contained in Mr. Wall’s letter are 
correct in every detail, and this is substantiated 
by Mr. C. F. Needham’s written statement 
wae he read to your Board on Wednesday 
ast. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees holds agreements with the Canadian 
National Railways, embracing employees in 
practically all of its departments. We have 
through eighteen (18) years of schedule nego- 
tiations established our right to represent the 
classes covered by those agreements, and before 
that right was established we were obliged to 
demonstrate to the railways and the Depart- 
ment of Labour (Canada) that we at least 
represented the majority of the employees of 
those classes on the entire system. We do not 
intend, therefore, to relinquish our right to 
represent those classes on the entire system, 
because Mr. Hall and his associates succeed in 
organizing a few men on Montreal Wharf. 

J might point out to the Board that it is 
impracticable and very undesirable to have 
two organizations endeavouring to represent 
the same classes of employees in the same 


territory. Such a condition of affairs leads to 
endless trouble. When we say so, we are speak- 
ing from experience, and this statement is 
again substantiated by Mr. Needham’s declara- 
tion of Wednesday last. 

_ Your decision in this case is of paramount 
importance to the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. Our reasons for appear- 
ing before your Board are for the express 
purpose of fully informing you of our position 
on the matter and at the same time convey- 
ing to you the facts of the case as we know 
them, so that your decision, when made, will be 
based on the facts of the case and with no other 
consideration. We must state in closing that 
your decision will have far-reaching effects on 
the organization of the Canadian Railway 
workers, and we ask that you consider and 
render your decision on the _ jurisdictional 
feature of the case before proceeding further. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) J. E. McGurrz, 
System Chairman, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 


EXHIBIT 11 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND 
STATION EMPLOYEES 


Submitted on behalf of checkers, porters, coop- 


ers, etc., employed on the Montreal Wharf 
by the Canadian National Railways, in 
the matter of the dispute to be brought 
before this Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
Boarp,-—With all brevity, consistent with the 
necessity of laying before your Board our 
further contentions in the niatter before you, 
arising from the various statements contained 
in the submission addressed to you under date 
ot December 3 signed by Mr. McGuire of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employ- 
ees, we put before you the following, being 
based upon an analysis of that , submission. 

With regard to the paragraph headed No. lI, 
we have nothing to say other than to comment 
that the action of the employees as therein indi- 
cated was subsequently reversed when they left 
the O.B. of R.E. and joined the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. 


The paragraph under the heading of No. 2 
cannot be as lightly passed, containing as it 
does an admission that the Committee of the 
C.B. of R.E. were requested by these employees 
to make representations to the railway having 
ay an object the securing of “a proposed 
scedule of working conditions and rates of pay 
for their respective positions.” It will be noted 
that the employees did not ask to have their 
rates of pay and working conditions provided 
in the General Agreement, notwithstanding the 
fact that a general agreement was then in 
effect. There is, therefore, the tacit admission 
that what was being sought and what was 
subsequently entered into was a local agree- 
mient. As has been devloped in the course of 
these proceedings, the employees here repre- 
sented have always worked under local agree- 
ments when there have been agreements in 
effect. The third paragraph of the submission 
made by Mr. McGuire contains nothing upon 
which we need comment, other than the refer- 
ence to the question of the privilege of trans- 
ferring to the bonded sheds at Point St. Charles, 
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which is also referred to in paragraph five and 
with which we will shortly deal. 


Paragraph four merely states something which 
we already know, namely, that the agreement 
was signed by representatives of the railway 
and representatives of the employees. It has 
not been denied that Mr. McGuire had at that 
time authority to proceed on behalf of this 
body of men, but we have contended and main- 
tain the tenability of our contention that Mr. 
McGuire at the time was acting as a servant 
of the men which he now no longer is. We have 
given full expression to our views in this regard 
in our original brief to which we invite your 
further consideration. If at that time Mr. 
McGuire was recognized by the railway as 
representing these men, the railways must have 
been cognizant of the fact that the men had 
vested him with this authority, and it seems 
strange, now that this authority has been with- 
drawn, that the railways should deny the men 
the same right of representation now, i.e. the 
right to designate their own representatives. 


Article five of Mr. McGuire’s submission is 
very important, destroying as it does the very 
basis of the pretentions he has put forward. It 
states in the first sentence that Article 6 of the 
local agreement, dated August 2, 1923, gave 
certain of the employees the privilege of trans- 
ferring to the bonded shed at Point St. Charles 
after the close of navigation. If this article did 
confer that privilege, by what right had the men 
during many previous years filled these winter 
positions? That right, gentlemen, was, and is, 
and must remain, one conferred by their 
many years of service with the railways, a 
seniority right if you will. The next sentence 
in this article of Mr. McGuire’s statement is 
not in accord with the facts. It has been sought 
therein to make it appear that the employees 
who had the privilege of transfer constituted the 
permanent staff on the wharf and that the 
remainder of the staff has been and is con- 
sidered floating or temporary. Among the com- 
mittee of employees appearing before you to-day, 
are some who have worked on the Montreal 
Wharf for the Canadian National Railways for 
the past six or eight consecutive years; others 
among those we here represent have been 
similiarly employed over a greater number of 
years. Can this service be termed floating or 
temporary? None of the men referred to work 
at Point St. Charles during winter months must 
be regarded as permanent employees of the 
railways. Like Mr. McGuire, we do not think 
that the question as to the standing of what 
might be properly determined to be temporary 
staff, should interfere with this question before 
the Board as result of action taken by the 
permanent employees. We trust, however, that 
representatives of the railways here will take 
occasion to correct any inference conveyed by 
the last sentence of Article five of Mr. McGuire’s 
submission, that Mr. McGuire’s organization and 
not the railways or the men’s years or service 
confers seniority rights. 


Both Articles six and seven of the submission 
we pass with the remark that we have filed 
with your Board copies of our agreement with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway on the wharf, and 
we invite your own comparison of them. The 
employees evidently have not been satisfied as 
to the comparison or they would not be here 
before you to-day. The continuing remarks of 
Mr. McGuire’s submission constitute an attempt 
to draw a “red herring” across the path of this 
inquiry by frequent references to a general 


agreement with which we are not concerned. 


If the relation of the General Agreement to the 
question before you has any status, we merely 
ask that it be pointed out to the Board wherein 
in the General Agreement is there any reference 
to the wharf conditions. It is the local agree- 
ment, Gentlemen, and the revision thereof with 
which we are concerned and which was dealt 
with in our application for the Board of Con- 
ciliation. Some of the contentions in the sub- 
mission appear to be without point, or, if they 
have a point, it is so obscure as to need some 
elucidation. We do, however, question the state- 
ment, and in all consistency, in view of the fact 
that the men went to Point St. Charles years 
before the 1923 agreement was entered into, 
that unless this invisible linking of the two 
agreements is maintained the men will lose 
seniority standing. 


In our previous submission we referred to 
a letter addressed to the employees by a 
representative of the C.B. of R.E., not because 
it has anything to do with the essentials of the 
dispute, but to indicate that the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees was seeking 
to arrogate the conferring of seniority rights. 
We have said that, while this is not a relevant 
feature, we stand prepared to prove the lack 
of truth in the statements made in that letter 
with reference to the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. | 

Just a word, Gentlemen, in connection with 
the use of the term “foreign-controlled body” 
and the expression “against the wishes of the 
Canadian Workers.” We do not expect your 
Board will be influenced by any such extra- 
neous references or considerations. The mem- 
bership of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
in this country is not foreign controlled; we 
have in fact full autonomy in our internal 
structure and relations with the railways. Our 
status with our organization is that of Canada 
to the Mother Country, a help and not a hind- 
rance. Speaking of the wishes of Canadian 
workers, all of those before you to-day, are, we 
believe, good Canadians, and it is for the con- 
sideration of their wishes that your Board was 
constituted. 


Regardless of Mr. McGuire’s opinions as to 
the impracticability and undesirability of having 
two organizations endeavouring to represent the 
same classes of employees, we submit, gentlemen, 
that it is the employees and not Mr. McGuire 
or ourselves who should determine the organi- 
zation they shall employ. Your Board could 
not, and would not want to if it could, tell these 
men to reaffiliate with the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. Yet, in effect, if 
you destroy their right to a local agreement, a 
right they have had and exercised for years, 
you destroy the effectiveness of the exercise of 
their right to select their own organization and 
representatives. 


We have suggested, Gentlemen, that the ques- 
tion of the revision of this local agreement 
should be left with this body of employees and 
their employers. Any other course is an abro- 
gation of their rights, enjoyed, as we have said, 
for many years, and enjoyed in common with 
the freight handlers doing similar work on 
the wharf employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and with the steamship checkers, the 
longshoremen and the ship liners whose terms 
of employment have always been the subject of 
local agreement when agreements have existed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) F. H. Hat. 
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EXHIBIT 12 


CoMPANY’S BRIEF IN CONNECTION WITH APpPLI- 
CATION FOR BOARD OF CONCILIATION AND 
INVESTIGATION BY EMPLOYEES ON MONTREAL 
Wuarrk, ‘MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND 
STATION EMPLOYEES. 


For the information of the Board we would 
like to submit a resume of the schedule develop- 
ments in connection with the freight handlers— 
Montreal Wharf. 

Prior to 1919 there was no schedule in effect. 


In March, 1919, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station employees submitted a sche- 
dule of rates of pay, rules and working condi- 
tions covering this class of work in the Port of 
Montreal. No agreement was reached, but_the 
ease was finally subratted to the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 jointly by the 
employees, the Canadian National Railways, 
the Grand Trunk Railway, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Dominion Transport 
Company. The Board issued their decision in 
case No. 30 of May 8, 1919, and this decision 
was put into effect. 

In June, 1920, the International Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
applied for a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation for employees of the C.N.R., G.T.R. and 
C.P.R. Direct negotiations were resumed and 
the Board cancelled. The Board was re-estab- 
lished in September, 1920, and induced the 
parties to negotiate further and an agreement 
was reached on October, 15, 1920, signed by 
representatives of employees (no organization 
mentioned) and both C.P.R. and C.N.R. (cover- 
ing ex-G.T.R. and C.N.R.). 

On May 14, 1921, certain groups of employees 
covered by the joint C.P.R. and C.N.R. schedule 
went on strike and the agreement was conse- 
quently considered at an end. 

On October 8, 1921, a Board of Conciliation 
was applied for by the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees. Application was de- 
clined on account of the lateness of the season. 

In 1922 no schedule was in effect on C.N.R. 


rv GPR: 

In 1923 schedule was negotiated with the 
C.N.R. employees through their General Chair- 
man, Mr. J. E. McGuire, of the C.B. and R.E., 
and the C.P.R. negotiated with their employees 
through General Chairman Mr. F. H. Hall, of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 

In 1924 the 1923 schedule was continued in 
effect on the C.N.R., and the C.P.R. negotiated 
a new schedule in August, 1924. 

In 1925 the schedule of 1923 was continued in 
effect on the C.N.R., and on the C.P.R. their 
1924 schedule was continued in effect. 

In 1926 the schedule of 1923 was continued 
in effect on the C.N.R., and on the C.P.R. their 
1624 schedule was continued in effect. We 
understand the C.P.R. employees gave thirty 
days’ notice of cancellation of agreement in 
July, 1926, and that negotiations are now in 
progress, but that up to the present time there 
has been no revision in rates and evidently this 
matter is being held in abeyance pending the 
decision of the Board of Conciliation which has 
been established to deal with the general 
schedule covering these classes of employees 
on the C.P.R. 


oO 


The employees in question, as already stated, 
are covered by schedule agreement which took 
effect June 1, 1923, and which was negotiated 
with the committee representing the employees 
of which Mr. J. E. McGuire was General Chair- 
man, he also being the General Chairman of 
the committee which represents these classes of 
employees generally on Canadian National 
Railways. 

Under date of July 8, 1926, a letter was re- 
ceived from Mr. Robert Jehu, over the title 
of General Chairman, on letterhead of the B. 
of R. & S.S. Clerks, serving notice of can- 
cellation of existing agreement covering the 
wharf employees and enclosing copy of a pro- 
posed schedule. 

Letters were exchanged, the last letter being 
addressed to General Superintendent Mr. F. L. 
C. Bond, under date of September 10, 1926, the 
letter being signed by Mr. A. Paquette as 
Secretary, and committee consisting of T. 
Robert, N. Lalonde and B. Sheehan. It is 
stated in the application before the board that 
ne reply was received from Mr. Bond to this 
letter. Mr. Bond, on two occasions previous to 
the receipt of this letter from Mr. Paquette, 
wrote to him, the last communication, dated 
September 7, setting forth the company’s posi- 
tion and stating that the company did not wish 
to become involved in any jurisdictional dis- 
pute and suggested that in the first instance 
this feature should be concluded through or 
with the parties who negotiated the present 
agreement. 

Since the suggestion of Mr. Bond was 
apparently not being acted upon, he, on receipt 
of the letter dated September 10, wrote General 
Chairman Mr. McGuire on September 13 in 
respect to the matter. Reply was not received 
from Mr. McGuire until September 21, on which 
date notice was also received fron: the B. of 
R. & SS. Clerks that a Board of Conciliation 
had been applied for and under these cir- 
cumstances it was considered a reply to Mr. 
Paquette’s letter of September 10 was not 
necessary. 

Had the Board not been applied for, the 
communication of September 10 would have 
been answered, and if a further conference was 
desired by the employees concerned this would 
have been granted by the General Superin- 
tendent; as a matter of fact the Company’s 
officers are generally willing to meet the 
employees to discuss matters affecting them, 
without regard to their affiliation with any 
labour organization, and are willing to do so 
in this case for the purpose of discussing the 
questions involved and outlining the company’s 
position. 

General Chairman Mr. J. E. McGuire, who 
signed the agreement at present in effect, has 
protested against any interference with the 
agreement, contending that he is still the 
accredited General Chairman of these classes of 
employees generally on Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and the railway has no reason to believe 
this is not correct. However, if the remarks 
of Mr. Hall are correct to the effect that he 
expects that at sonde time in the no distant 
fuure he will be in a position to satisfy_the 
management of. the Canadian National Rail- 
ways that his committee should be considered 
as. the accredited representatives of these 
classes of employees generally on the Canadian 
National Railways, we might offer the suggestion 
that this jurisdictional dispute in respect to the 
wharf staff be held in abeyance until that time, 
when the matter would probably automatically 
take care of itself. 


* 
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The present case is to our minds quite clearly 
a jurisdictional dispute between two labour 
organizations. 

In the briefs which are before the Board, the 
question has been raised as to whether the 
existing schedule agreement covering the em- 
ployees on Montreal Wharf is between the 
employees and the company, or between the 
General Chairman and the officer who signed 
the agreement on behalf of the company. The 
company holds that this agreement is one 
between their employees and themselves. 

In so far as the company is concerned, the 
two essential points are: 

(1) That a separate agreement be in effect 
covering these employees, and 

(2) That wharf employees be protected in 
their seniority and working privileges in con- 
nection with service at Pt. St. Charles during 
the winter season. 

In respect to the first point. It is generally 
recognized that owing to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the wharf work, separate wage agree- 
ments are necessary, and in the case of the 
Montreal Wharf, the Canadian National freight 
handlers are working side by side with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway freight handlers and 
to ensure harmony, the working conditions and 
rates of pay should be approximately the same. 

In regard to the second point. The seniority 
and working privileges which the wharf em- 
ployees enjoy in connection with freight hand- 
ling staff at Point St. Charles furthers the 
welfare of the employees in providing more 
continuous employment for the older employees. 
This provision is absolutely necessary from the 
Company’s standpoint in order to retain and 
have available, when required, experienced and 
qualified men to direct the wharf work. The 
wharf employees have for many years enjoyed 
these seniority and working privileges amongst 
the freight handlers at Point St. Charles. 

It will, however, be admitted by all concerned 
that seniority matters have in recent years been 


followed up much closer than in the past, and 
this no doubt was the reason why it was con- 
sidered advisable to confirm this seniority and 
working privileges in the schedule effective June 
1, 1923, as provided by Rule 6 thereof. The 
probability is that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to make a mutual agreement at this 
time covering such an agreement were it neces- 
sary to negotiate a wharf agreement with a 
committee not affiliated with the committee 
which negotiated the general agreement. 

Naturally the company prefers’ similar 
classes of employees on the general territory to 
be represented by the same General Chairman 
and committee, as this simplifies the handling 
of matters and prevents grievances. 

It might be mentioned that the wharf work 
is of a seasonal nature, and that the season 
for this year is about ended. The work 
necessitates the employment of considerable 
floating help. In this connection we submit 
statement showing the labour turnover, that is, 
the percentage of full time worked from April 
26 to September 29; during this period there 
appeared on the payrolls a total of 335 men, of 
these men ninety-four worked less that 10 per 
cent of the full number of days and one hundred 
and sixty-four worked less than 50 per cent of 
the full days; we also submit statement which 
indicates that there are very few of these men 
with long service; out of the total of 222 men 
appearing on this statement, it will be observed 
that there are 99 with service of two years or 
less, and only 37 with service of ten years or 


over. 
(Sed.) OC. F. Neepuam, 
Assistant to General Manager. 


All of which a respectfully submitted. 


gd.) Henry Ho.eate, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) U. HE. Gren, 
(Sgd.) J. T. Foster. 


MoNntTREAL, December 22, 1926. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE INVOLVING TRAIN SERVICE ON 
RAILWAYS IN CANADA 


HE report of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, to 
which was referred a dispute involving some 
15,000 conductors, trainmen, brakemen, yard- 
men and switchmen employed on the princi- 
pal railways in Canada owing to a proposal 
for an increase, was given in the Lazsour 
Gazerte for November, p. 1058, with the 
minority report of the member appointed on 
the recommendation of the employees, and 
the December issue contained a statement 
that a settlement had been reached early in 
December, certain increases in wages being 
agreed to by the railways. 

The board report recommended no changes, 
but the minority report recommended the 
restoration of the differentials in wages on 
railroads in Canada over those in the United 
States, the granting of an increase in wages 


of six per cent to equal that given in the 


United States in 1924, and the granting of 
any further increases which may be made in 
the United States in the dispute then before 
an arbitration board. 

Early in 1926 the employees has been 
negotiating with the railway companies for 
increases in wages and similar negotiations had 
been carried on during 1923 and 1924 but had 
been broken off without any changes being 
made. 

The changes in wages and working condi- 
tions on railways in the United States since 
1917 were discussed to a considerable extent 
during the negotiations before the dispute in 
Canada was referred to the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, and also in the pro- 
ceedings and in both the Board Report and 
the minority report. 

The same classes of employees in the United 
States had also entered into negotiations with 
the railways there and some railways agreed 
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to increases of about five per cent for engine 
and train service employees, and the dispute 
_with other railways was dealt with by the 
United States Railroad Labour Board, which 
granted similar increases in most cases so that 
the increases became general in 1924. 
Branches of United States railways in Canada 
gave these increases and branches of Canadian 
railways in the United States. 

A dispute in regard to further increases for 
these employees was before the United States 
Railroad Labour Board when it ceased to 
exist in May, 1926, on the repeal of certain 
sections of the Transportation Act, 1920, and 
the enactment of the ‘“ Watson-Parker 
Railroad Disputes Act, 1926, and the dispute 
was dealt with under the new legislation. After 
the renewed negotiations had failed, the newly 
established Board of Mediation secured an 
agreement by the two parties to submit it to 
arbitration and when the Board in Canada 
reported in November the case in the United 
States was before the Board of Arbitration. 

Harly in 1918, there being a dispute between 
the railways in Canada and their employees 
as to increases in wages, chiefly on the ground 
of the steep increases in the cost of living since 
the middle of 1916, it was agreed to put in 
force the same increases as were made in the 
United States. The railroads in the United 
States had been taken over for operation by 
the government at the end of 1917, and follow- 
ing an inquiry by the Railroad Wage Commis- 
sion, commonly called the Lane Commission 
after the Chairman, the Hon. Franklyn K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, and formerly 
a member of the United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Director General 
of Railroads, the Hon. W. A. McAdoo, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, issued General Order 
No. 27, commonly known as the “ McAdoo 
Award,” giving increases in wages averaging 
about forty per cent and establishing the 
basic eight-hour day. In Canada an Order in 
Council approved the arrangement for similar 
increases in wages and improvements in work- 
ing. conditions in Canada and increases in 
freight rates and other railway charges were 
approved by the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners to meet the increases in these and 
other costs. Similarly in the United States in 
1920, following the return of the railways by 
the government to their owners, further in- 
creases were made by the United States Rail- 
road Labour Board, averaging about twenty 
per cent, and the same increases were made in 
Canada and railway charges were again in- 
creased. (Lasour Gazette, August, 1920, p. 
1068). From July, 1920, until the middle of 
1922 there was a steep decrease in prices and 


in the cost of living, a depression in industry 
and much unemployment in all trades during 
which railway traffic and revenues declined 
greatly. In the United States the railways 
applied for a reduction in wages and changes 
in working conditions and from July 1, 1921, 
wages were in turn reduced by a decision of 
the United States Railway Board, the reduc- 
tions for the various classes being from five 
to eighteen per cent and averaging about 
twelve per cent. (Lasour Gazerts, July, 1921, 
p. 906). 


This decrease was also effected in Canada, 
a Board of Concillation and Investigation un- 
der the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, dealing with the dispute between the en- 
gine men, conductors, trainmen, etc., and the 
railways having recommended tthat the de- 
creases be made (Lasour Gazerrn, Nov. 1921; 
p. 1354). Reductions in freight rates and other 
railway charges were also effected. In 1922 
further decreases in wages of about ten per 
cent were made for employees in shops, on 
maintenance of way and for the clerks, freight 
handlers, etc., but not for engine and train 
service men nor telegraphers. Maintenance of 
way employees secured slight increases toward 
the end of 1922 (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1928, 
p. 404). When negotiations for wage increases 
in 1923 and 1924 were entered into by engine 
and train service employees, industrial and 
traffic conditions were improving and the re- 
fusal of the railways to grant the five per cent 
increase given in the United States was on the 
ground that conditions in the two countries 
were no longer comparable. In 1926 when 
negotiations for increases in Canada were again 
initiated and in the United States for further 
increases, conditions had still more improved. 
It was pointed out in the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation that in the 
United States the cost of living in June, 1926, 
was three per cent higher than in July, 1921, 
while in Canada it was three per cent lower. 
It also mentioned that there were different 
provisions in the two countries for adjusting 
freight rates, etc. The minority report stated 
that before 1918 the employees on railways in 
Canada had wage rates higher than in the 
United States owing to the recognition of less 
favourable conditions due to a northern 
climate and that these differentials had been 
dropped in 1918 in accepting the principle of 
adopting wages and working conditions in 
Canada similar to those in the United States, 
and that the employees were entitled to the 
benefits of changes made in the United States. 


Following the issue of the report of the 


Board the representatives of the two railway 
employees’ organizations concerned, the Order 
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of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, met in conference at 
Montreal early in November and decided to 
have the members vote on whether the report 
of the Board should be accepted or whether 
a strike should be declared, the conference 
recommending against the acceptance of the 
award. On November 23 it was announced 
that, by a majority greatly exceeding the 
two-thirds required, the men had voted to 
strike unless a settlement satisfactory to their 
representatives was made. The latter con- 
ferred with officials of the railroads and, no 
settlement being reached, negotiations were 
terminated; and it was announced that a date 
had been set on which work would cease un- 
less a settlement was arrived at. Later this 
date was rumoured to be December 10. The 
Honourable Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
as well as the Honourable Mr. Dunning, Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals, met the repre- 
sentatives of the disputing parties and urged 
the desirability of a settlement to prevent 
an interruption of the supply of food and fuel 
to the people. The Minister of Railways and 
Canals discussed the desirability of reconsti- 
tuting the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation or of appointing a Royal Commission. 


The railway employees’ representatives did 
not approve of this proposal, but at the Min- 
ister’s instance offered to re-open negotiations 
On November 30 the 
Presidents of the two railways met the officers 
of the unions for Canada. On December 2 
it was announced that the Board of Arbitra- 
tion in the United States appointed to decide 
a similar dispute between the conductors and 
trainmen and the railroads in the Eastern 


with the railways. 


States had awarded an increase in wage rates 
of 7% per cent, this being in addition to in- 
creases of 5 to 6 per cent given in 1924 which 
was not given on the two Canadian railways. 
On December 3 it was announced that an 
agreement had been reached between the 
Presidents of the two Canadian railways and 
the union representatives providing for in- 
creases of about 6 per cent, amounting to 
about half the decreases made in 1921, which 


were about 12 per cent. 


The accompanying table shows the rates 
of wages provided for by the new agreements, 
effective from December 1, 1926, and cor- 
responding rates in effect previously from the 
dates indicated, in Ontario and east, similar 
changes being made in western Canada. 


RATES OF WAGES FOR CONDUCTORS, TRAINMEN AND YARDMEN, 
EASTERN LINES 


eee 


—_—— 





Passenger Service— 





"Conductors per gitld; tw,.26)) Lb nde eax cents 
SST aL Ripe ae Ree ee th an ee dollars 
DENMONEN ats Ce tee ee dollars 
*Brakemen,iper miles! j.eear; 4. ee eee 8! cents 
DEL CAV ye tote See ... dollars 
per month 0238s pee ee: see dollars 
*Baggaremen, per Mile, .:..suici.\c.cwids odes siesieunes. cents 
DOTA: hemes epee eRe a dollars 
per month ish)... ae See eek dollars 
Through Freight Service— 
*Conduetors; pet taue, 000 ees ee cents 
Brakemen' porno’. cfev)a tsi as laerch eed fo.e.e cents 
Way Freight Service— 
* Conductors, pemmilesten.. aha. ee eee pain cents 
*Brakemen, per mules. ska eee. cents 
Yard Service— 
POLInon per GAY tie ey cee nee eae. ee dollars 
Helperspetiday aint. sth See Oe he saree cas dollars 
Switch tenders, per dav 2.0, odor piec sects: ea nade dollars 


i ee OC ee er ry 





April 1, July 1, May 1, July 15, Dee. 1, 
1917 1918 1920 1921 1926 

3:16 3°35 4-67 4-27 4-47 
4 90 5 38 7 00 6 40 6 70 
147 00 161 50 210 00 192 00 201 00 
1-89 2-23 3-33 2-93 8-13 
2 93 3 62 5 00 4 40 4 70 
88 00 108 57 150 00 132 00 141 00 
2-0 2-28 8-44 3-04 3-24 
3 10 3 87 5 16 4 56 4 86 
93 00 116 20 154 80 136 80 145 80 
4-00-4-18 4-82-5-04 6:44 5-80 6-16 
2°67-2-843| 3-72-3-97 5-12 4-48 4°84 
4-50-4- 60 5-42-5-54 6:96 6-32 6-68 
3-00-3-13 4-19-5-42 5-52 4-88 5-24 
3 60-4 00 4 86-5 20 6 96 2 6 64 
3 30-3 70 4 60-4 94 6 48 5 84 6 16 
5 04 4 40 4 72 





*Conductors, brakemen and baggagemen, are paid by the mile, with a guarantee of certain minimum amounts per day 
and per month on the basis of 100 miles per day in freight service, and since 1920, 150 miles per day in passenger service. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1926 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence during December was 8, the same 
number as in November. The ‘time loss for 
the month was less than during December, 
1925, being 3,778 working days as compared 
with 20,903 working days in the same month 
in 1925. 


Number |Number of} Time loss 

Date of employees jin working 
disputes | involved days 
Dee e 926 Sy acc0s 8 167 3,778 
Nov...1926........; 8 902 8,320 
Meare too... 23 9 1,532 20,903 

The Record of the Department includes 


lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. <A strike or lockout, includ- 
ed as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and _ lasting 
more than one working day. Disputes of only 
one day’s duration, or less, and disputes involv- 
ing less than six employees, are not included in 
the published record unless at least ten days’ 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Seven disputes, involving 147 workpeople, 
were carried over from November, and one 
dispute commenced during December. One of 
the disputes recorded as being carried over 
from November, the strike of cap makers at 
Toronto commencing August 27, 1926, was not 
reported to the Department in time for in- 
sertion in any previous issue of the Lazsour 
‘(GazerTE. Two of the strikes commencing prior 
to December terminated during the month, 
and the strike which commenced in December 
also terminated. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were on record five strikes and 
lockouts, as follows: Fur workers, Winnipeg, 
Man.; ladies’ clothing workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
men’s clothing workers, Montreal, P.Q.; men’s 
clothing workers, Toronto, Ont.; and cap 
makers, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
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conditions are no longer affected, although the 
unions or organizations concerned have not yet 
declared them terminated. Information is 
available as to four such disputes, namely: 
moulders at. Galt, Ont., August 2, 1922; cigar- 
makers at Montreal, March 24, 1925; men’s 
clothing workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. (formerly 
of Montreal), March 19, 1926; and metal 
polishers at Sackville, N.B., March 15, 1921. 


The strike which commenced during De- 
cember was against decreased earnings at piece 
work. Of the three stirkes which terminated 
during the month two ended in favour of the 
employers and the result of one was in- 
definite. 


The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


Boot Factory Empioyers, Toronto, ONT—- 
This strike, which commenced January 13, 1926, 
against an alleged change in working condi- 
tions in violation of the agreement in force, 
was called off by the union on December 7, 
the employer agreeing to take back some of 
the strikers, and to employ the others when- 
ever openings occurred. The dispute involved 
about sixty employees at the beginning. The 
employer replaced these within a short time 
and from time to time the majority of the 
strikers secured work with other employers. 


Fur Workers, Winnipcc, Man.—This dis- 
pute, commencing in September, for recogni- 
tion of the union, remained unterminated as 
one of the employers involved continued to 
refuse to recognize the union, 25 of the total! 
number of employees involved, 134, being stil! 
out. 


Hat ann Cap Makers, Montrear, P.Q.— 
This dispute which commenced on March 4, 
1926, against an alleged violation of the agree- 
ment in force, the strikers being replaced, 
terminated on December 24, 1926, the last of 
the strikers having secured work elsewhere. 


MeENn’s CrorH1nc Workers, Monrreat, P.Q. 
—This dispute which commenced July 28, 1926, 
to secure union wages and working conditions 
in non-union shops, remained unterminated 
at the end of December, there being 40 strikers 
still involved although early in August the 
majority of the employers signed agreements 
with the union. 


Cap Makers, Toronto, Ont.—This dispute, 
being a strike for an agreement providing for 
the employment of union members only, 
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occurred on August 27, 1926, and was still un- 
terminated at the end of December. 


Corset Makers, Toronto, Ont.—This strike 
occurred on December 17 and while the infor- 
mation as to the number involved is indefi- 
nite, it has been reported that 20 employees 
stopped work as they were not able to make 
sufficient earnings at ‘the piece rates in force. 
They also alleged that the machines provided 
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were inferior to those formerly used, whereas 
the employer stated that the new machines 
were superior and would be found more effi- 
cient when the employees had become accus- 
tomed to them. At the end of the month it 
was reported that the establishment had been 
closed down, and the dispute was, therefore. 
regarded as terminated with an indefinite set- 
tlement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING DECEMBER, 1926 


Number} Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, Occupation and Locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing Prior to December, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt): 
Boot factory employees, Tor- 4 
onto, Ont. 


Leather, fur and products: 
*Fur workers, Winnipeg, Man... 25 


Clothing (including knitted goods): 


Hat and cap makers, Montreal, | 

Cap makers, Toronto, Ont. oA 12 

*Ladies’ clothing workers, Tor- 10 
onto, Ont. 


24 |Commenced Jan. 13, 1926, against changes in work- 


ing conditions alleged to be in violation of agree- 
ment. Terminated, Dec. 7, 1926. 


650 |Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for shorter hours and 
recognition of union. Unterminated. 


24 |Commenced Mar. 4, 1926, against violation of agree 
ment. Terminated Dec. 24, 1926. 
150 |Commenced Aug. 27, 1926, for employment of union 


members only. Unterminated. 


260 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 


enforcement of non-union conditions. Untermin- 


ated. 


1,000) Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and work 


ing conditions in non-union shops. Unterminated. 


1,430} Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for recognition of union 


Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1926. 


Men’s clothing workers, Mon- 40 
treal, P 
Men’s clothing workers, Tor- 55 
onto, Ont. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Clothing (including knitted goods): 


Corset makers, Toronto, Ont.. 20 








240 


Commenced Dec. 17, 1926, against decreased earn- 
ings at piece work. Terminated Dec. 31, 1926. 





*Reports indicate that the strikers had been replaced, but there were still a number of employees out 


and on the strike or lockout benefit list of the union. 





Industrial Employmeni in Japan 


The Department of Labour has received an 
abstract of the annual statistical report of the 
Department of Commerce and Industry of 
Japan, containing the statistics of factories 
and companies in 1924. This is the first of a 
series of English editions of the reports pub- 
lished by the Japanese Department, which are 
designed to give foreigm readers information 
on commerce and industry in Japan. The 
number of persons employed in the factories 
is given as 1,789,618 (859,783 male and 929,835 
female). The preponderance of female labour 
is due largely to conditions in the textile group, 


in which 759,730 women are employed out ofa 
total of 935,093 employees. The number of 
employees in the other main industrial groups 
in 1924 were as follows:—metal, 95,664; manu- 
facture of machines, tools, implements, instru- 
ments, etc., 236,619; ceramic industry, 67,890; 
lumber industry, 50,196; printing and book- 
binding, 47,960; foodstuff industry, 169,214, etc. 
In the mining industry there were 305,252 em- 
ployees in 1924, of whom 251,069 were in. coal 
mining and 42 361 in metal mining, in addition, 
34,037 workers were employed in blader mining 
(principally gold). The number of fatalities 
in the mining industry in 1924 was 772 males 
and 131 females. | 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 


Pus annual report of the Department of 

Labour of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1926, was issued during the 
current month. The principal activities of 
the Department are described under ten heads 
as follows:—1. Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act; 2. Conciliation Work; 3. Fair 
Wages; 4. Statistics; 5. Lasour Gazerre; 6. 
Combines Investigation Act; 7. Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act; 8. Technical Edu- 
cation Act; 9. Government Annuities Act; 
10. International Labour Organization. 

In addition to the activities under these 
heads, the report enumerates the following 
regular annual publications of the Depart- 
ment:—(1) Labour Organization in Canada, 
(2) Labour Legislation in Canada, and (3) 
Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada. 


“Labour Organization in Canada” is a com- ,. 


prehensive guide toythe labour union move- 
ment, setting forth the chief activities of 
organized labour in the Dominion, with com- 
plete statistics on the subject, together with 
information regarding the nature of the organi- 
zations with which the Canadian organized 
workers are identified; also containing a com- 
plete labour directory giving the names and 
addresses of the chief executive officers of all 
central labour organizations on the continent 
known to the Department, as well as a list 
of local branch unions existing in each locality 
in the Dominion. “Organization in Industry, 
Commerce and the Professions in Canada” 
contains full details of organizations other 
than labour unions. “Labour Legislation in 
Canada” is a series of publications containing 
the text of the various acts affecting labour 
that have been enacted by the Dominion 
Parliament and by the legislatures of the 
several provinces. The series started with the 
publication of a substantial volume “Labour 
Legislation in Canada as existing on December 
31, 1920,’ published by the Department in 
1921. Annual supplements have been issued 
‘ since that date, each containing a cumulative 
index which provides a guide to all the labour 
legislation enacted in Canada up to the date 
of publication. | 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 / 


The report contains an account of pro- 
ceedings under this act during the nineteenth 
year of its operations, and states the present 
position of the act in view of its amend- 
ment in 1925 and the subsequent legislation 
in the several provinces. The text of the 
amending federal act was given in the 
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Lasour GazerTs, June, 1925, page 557. The 
-amendment limited the scope of the act to 


disputes which are not within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the provinces, and provided 
also that disputes that are within provincial 
jurisdiction could be brought within the scope 
of the act by special provincial legislation. 
During the latter months of the fiscal year 
under review, the legislatures of five of the 
provinces, namely, British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, took advantage of this new 
provision of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and enacted enabling legislation 
by which the federal statute was made applic- 
able to disputes of the classes named in the 
Dominion law, but otherwise within exclusive 
provincial jurisdiction. A bill to the same 
effect introduced in the legislature of the 
province of Ontario at its 1926 session was 
withdrawn on the second reading. The prov- 
ince of Alberta preferred to retain full 
authority with respect to the settlement of 
industrial disputes within its exclusive juris- 
diction and on April 8, 1926, enacted a Labour 
Disputes Act, which resembles generally the 
federal statute. The provincial law relates, 
however, to all industries and omits any pro- 
vision prohibiting strikes and lockouts pend- 
ing the report of a board. No action was 
taken by the provinces of Quebec or Prince 
Edward Island with a view to meeting the 
position arising out of the Privy Council de- 


cision. 
Bg 


A review of proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act from its in- 
ception on March 22, 1907, shows that during 
this period of nineteen years 642 applications 
were received for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation, and 450 
boards were constituted. In all but 37 of 
the disputes, the threatened strikes were 
averted or ended through the instrumentality 
of the Act. 


Following the enactment of the 1925 amend- 
ment to the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and prior to action being taken by the 
provinces ‘looking to legislation investing 
authority in the federal law, a lull occurred 
in proceedings under the statute, four appli- 
cations only having ben received during the 
fiscal year for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation. In three of 
these cases the disputes were adjusted by 
mutual agreement whilst steps for the estab- 
lishment of boards were pending; the fourth 
case involved a jurisdictional dispute between 
two unions and no board was established. 
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Conciliation Work 


During the year the services of the Depart- 
ment of Labour were utilized in connection with 
the adjustment of a number of labour dis- 
putes. In connection with two of the four 
cases of disputes in which application had 
been made for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, it was 
not found necessary to proceed with the estab- 
lishment of a board since the difficulties were 
adjusted through the assistance of a concili- 
ator. In many of the disputes where a settle- 
ment was secured by conciliation and no 
strike took place, it was deemed desirable to 
give the matter as little publicity as possible. 
As a result the best work of the department 
achieved in this direction often becomes 
known only to the chief representatives of the 
disputants. 


Fair Wages 


The report gives an account of the Fair 
Wages policy of the government of Canada 
since the adoption of the resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1900, which provided 
that all government contracts and sub-con- 
tracts should contain conditions securing the 
payment of such wages as are generally ac- 
cepted as current in the trade affected there- 
by, this policy being applicable further to all 
work aided by Dominion public funds. In 
1903 additional force was given to the fair 
wages policy by the inclusion in the Railway 
Act of a section requiring the payment of 
current rates of wages to all workmen engaged 
in the construction of lines of railway towards 
which the Parliament of Canada votes finan- 
cial aid. An Order in Council was adopted in 
1907 requiring contractors to post fair wages 
schedules in a conspicuous place on any public 
works under construction and to keep a record 
of payments made to workmen in their em- 
ploy, such records to be open for inspection 
by fair wages officers of the Government. 

The fair wages policy was confirmed in 1922 
by Order in Council, in order that the fair 
wages conditions inserted in departmental con- 
tracts should be made as nearly uniform in 
terms and administration as possible. 

As a result of experience gained in the ad- 
ministration of the fair wages policy, as set 
forth in the Order in Council of 1922, certain 
amendments were made to the “ A” condifions 
by Order in Council of April 3, 1924, on recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour, which, 
without altering the scope and intent of the 
policy, were intended to make its purpose 
clearer and more definite. 
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Fair wages officers have been included in 
the staff of the Department of Labour since 
the inception of the fair wages policy in 1900, 
their services being used in the preparation of 
fair wages schedules and in the adjustment of 
complaints and disputes arising from time to 
time as to the proper rates observable under 
the terms of Government contracts. 


During the year 1925-26 the Department of 
Labour prepared fair wages conditions in con- 
nection with the execution of one hundred 
and twenty-seven contracts. These were 
divided among the different departments of 
the Government as follows: Marine and Fish- 
eries, 3; Railways and Canals, 11; National 
Defence, 5; Indian Affairs, 4; and Public 
Works, 104. 


Vv Statistics 


During the year statistics of strikes and 
lockouts, wages and hours of labour, prices and 
cost of living, employment and industrial acci- 
dents were collected and “published regularly 
in the Lasour GaAzETTE, annual reviews also 
appearing soon after the close of the calendar 

_year. In accordance with the “Statistics Act, 
1918,” and under arrangements with the 
Dominion Statistician, approved by Order in 
Council dated October 16, 1922, certain classes 
of these statistics are collected and published 
in co-operation with the Dominion Statistician, 
in close association with statistics of general 
social and economic conditions as organized 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
classification of industries and occupations 
drawn up in the bureau is followed in the 
compilation of the statistics of labour. 

The departmental record of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada was begun on the establish- 
ment of the department toward the end of 
1900 and particulars of industrial disputes have 
been given each month in the LaBour GazeErTE; 
also as early in each year as possible a sum- 
mary statement as to the previous calendar 
vear is printed in the Lasour GazerTe with a 
statistical analysis. The figures are given for 
“the calendar rather than the fiscal year, be- 
cause in this form they become more easily 
comparable with statistics on the same sub- 
ject gathered in other countries, which also 
as a rule use the calendar year. 
~The publication in the Lasour Gazertn each 
month of statistics of retail prices of staple 
foods, and of coal and wood and coal oil, and 
as to the rentals of six-roomed workingmen’s 
houses in some sixty of the industrial centres 
.of Canada, begun in 1910, was continued. 
Since 1921 the figures as to food prices have 
been secured through the Dominion Bureau of 
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Statistics from representative butchers and 
grocers in these centres, as well as through the 
resident correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
The calculation of a weekly family budget 
of foods, fuel and rent, in order to show the 
changes in the costs of these items from month 
to month, was continued, supplemented by 
information as to the changes in the costs of 
clothing, boots, etc., secured half-yearly. 

Statistics of wholesale prices compiled and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in continuation of the figures pub- 
lished by the Labour Department from 1910 
to 1924, have been included in summary form 
in the Lasour GazerTe each month. Index 

bers of prices constructed by Professor H. 
Michell, by\the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
and by the \United States Federal Reserve 
Board were given in summary form. The 
movement of prices, wholesale and retail, in 
other countries has been dealt with in brief 
notes in each issue of the Lasour GaAzerrTs, and 
extensive tables of index numbers showing the 
movement in those countries for which figures 
were available have been given quarterly. A 
supplement to the Lasour GazertTe for Jan- 
uary, 1926, ¢ontained a review of the prices 
movement in ‘Canada and other countries dur- 
ing 1925, in addition to the summary tables, 
there being also included tables giving the 
figures by groups for the more important index 
numbers. 

Statistics as to wages and hours of labour 
are secured to a considerable extent in con- 
nection with the work of the department on 
strikes and lockouts, industrial agreements, 
conciliation and mediation in industrial dis- 
putes, proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, fair wages sche- 
dules, and reports of changes in wages and 
hours. Reports are also secured each year 
from representative employers in the various 
industries and from labour organizations as 
to the rates of wages in effect. 

The Department also prepares full statistics 
of fatal industrial accidents in Canada, which 
are published quarterly and annually in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 
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Labour Gazette 


The Lasour GazettE was published monthly 
in English and French during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1926, which was the twenty- 
fifth year of its existence, the average number 
distributed each month being 10,564 of the 
English, and 1,473 of the French editions. 


Combines Investigaiion Act, 1923 


Several investigations were carried on under 
this act during the fiscal year, some of them 


by the Registrar, and one by a commissioner 
appointed specially for the purpose. These 
proceedings have been outlined from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerre. They included 
investigations into the marketing of fruit and 
vegetables in Western Canada, in connection 
with which a combine was found to exist; into 
an alleged combine in the distribution of 
fruits and vegetables produced in Ontario; 
and into an alleged combine of bread bakeries 
in Montreal, and into the methods of the 
Proprietary Article Trade Association. 

Applications for investigations were received 
also during 1925-6 in connection with business 
in several other commodities, and in addition 
to the formal applications for investigations, 
many complaints were made to the registrar 
regarding so-called unfair practices alleged to 
be in restraint of trade. Many of the com- 
plaints arose from the changing methods. of 
modern distribution, including the develop- 
ment of chain stores, co-operative buying 
agencies, department stores, mail order houses, 
etc., and the efforts of certain wholesalers and 
retailers to maintain the traditional channels 
of distribution. Frequent complaints were 
made with reference to the fixing and main- 
taining of resale prices on different commodi- 
ties, and also as to the refusal of manufac- 
turers and wholesale houses to supply goods 
to dealers whom they do not regard as bona 
fide wholesalers or retailers. 


Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 


The report contains the eighth annual report 
of the Employment Service Branch, being for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1926. 

The primary function of the Employment 
Service Branch is administrative—that of 
administering the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act (8-9 George V, chapter 21). 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour,— 

(a) to aid and encourage the organization 

and co-ordination of employment offices 


and to promote uniformity of methods 
among them; 


(b) to establish one or more clearing houses 
for the interchange of information 
between employment offices concerning 
the transfer of labour and other matters; 


(c) to compile and distribute information re- 
ceived from employment offices, and from 
other sources, regarding prevailing con- 
ditions of employment. 


The employment offices whose co-ordination ‘ 
and uniformity of methods are sought are 
the employment offices of the various pro- 
vincial governments. The desired co-oper- 
ation of the provinces, one with the other and 
all with the Department of Labour, is obtained 
by the device of federal subventions for 
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employment service work provided for in the 
Act. In view of the close co-ordination of 
effort which is attained, the employment 
offices of the several provinces and the federal 
clearing houses, though each unit retains its 
individual identity, are considered as a single 
organization known as the “Employment 


Service of Canada.” 

Incidental to the administration of the Act 
is the supplementary function recited in (c) 
above—that of collecting, 
publishing information which sheds light on 
the currently prevailing trend of the volume 
of employment. To fulfil this mission two 
classes of statistics are regularly prepared: 
(1) administrative statistics—those showing 
the volume of work performed by the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada; and 
(2) trade union statistics—those compiled on 
the basis of monthly returns forwarded 
voluntarily by some 1,500 local trade unions, 
showing the percentages of their membership 
unemployed. These statistics are published 
monthly in the Lasour Gazerts. 


The Employment Service Council of Canada, 
a body advisory to the Minister of Labour in 
respect of the administration of the Employ- 
ment Offices’ Co-ordination Act, held its 
seventh annual meeting at Ottawa during the 
fiscal year. The council, which is composed 
of representatives of the various parties to 
the agreements, as well as representatives of 
the railways, organized labour, and employers, 
dealt with employment matters of current 
interest and agreed upon recommendations 
concerning them for presentation to the 
minister. 


Technical Education Act 


By the Technical Education Act of 1919 the 
Dominion Government undertook to assist 
the provinces in promoting and developing 
technical or vocational education for industrial 
workers. Each province has its peculiar 
problems and has undertaken the work in its 
own way. There has been no national policy 
for vocational education nor has any attempt 
been made to impose a new organization or 
system of training on any province. The 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour has recognized the right of 
each province to control education affairs and 
has confined its efforts to spreading infor- 
mation about vocational education, assisting 
local and provincial boards when requested, 
and confining federal grants to work which is 
designed to educate people for industrial life. 
Each province has manifested an earnest desire 
to carry out the intention of the Technical 
Education Act. Despite the differences in in- 
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dustrial development, density and origin of 
population, and educational policies, there 
has been an increasing tendency towards co- 
operative action on the part of the provinces. 
The efforts of the past seven years have been 
concentrated on expanding and improving 
school systems. Until recently, little has been 
done towards promoting training in industry 
and co-operative action between the schools 
and industrial organizations. Very promis- 
ing developments along these lines are taking 
place in Halifax, Montreal, Hamilton and 
other cities. It is expected that during the 
next few years rapid progress will be made in 
linking the school with industry so that each 
may do its share in training Canada’s future 
workers. A splendid start has been made in 
several branches of vocational education, but 
some important divisions of the work have 
not yet been started in the majority of the 
provinces. In no province has a program been 
undertaken which meets the educational and 
vocational requirements of all children. 

The report contains full information as to 
existing arrangements throughout Canada for 
promoting vocational training. 


Canadian Government Annuities Act, 1908 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the 
inception of the Annuities Branch, up to and 
inclusive of March 31, 1926, the total number 
of annuity contracts issued was 7,210. Of the 
purchasers of these contracts, 784 have been 
cancelled, leaving in force on March 31, 1926, 
6,426 contracts. The total amount of purchase 
money received during the same period was 
$11,701,443.47. During the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1926, 329 immediate annuities and 
339 deferred annuities, a total of 668, were 


purchased, amounting in the aggregate to 
$240,471.83, an average of about $360 per 
annuitant. The amount of purchase money 


received during the same period was $1,947,- 
144.05. The number of annuities in force on 
March 31, 1926, were as follows: Immediate, 
2,187; deferred, 4,239, or a total of 6,426, and 
the amount of such annuities was $1,957,653.09. 
The amount received on account of the pur- 
chase of annuities from September 1, 1908, to 
March 31, 1926, exclusive of amounts returned 
4g 0. purchasers, was $11,701 ,443.47. 
~~ The report points out that by the Canadian 
f Fs 2 pao Annuities Act, 1908, and amend- 
|ing Acts, an absolutely ante and immediately 
\available form of investment for protection in 
jold age has been provided the people of 
‘Canada, and any person taking advantage of 
the pelea will have behind his contracts the 
security of the whole of the Dominion, which 
is a matter of paramount importance as the 
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contracts may extend over a period of 50, 60, 
\70 or more years. 


League of Nations International Labour 
Organization 


The Department of Labour is entrusted with 
the duties arising out of the relations of 
Canada with the International Labour 
Organization. These have entailed much 
correspondence, not only with the International 
Labour Office, but also with other depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, with the 
provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Replies have been prepared 
in the Department of Labour to various 


questionnaires which were circulated on behalf 
of the International Labour Office. The per- 
formance of these duties has necessarily en- 
tailed a close study on the part of officers of 
the department of the various technical ques- 
tions which have figured on the various con- 
ference agenda and meetings of the Govern- 
ing Body and of questionnaires received from 
the International Labour Office. 

The report summarizes the action taken in 
‘Canada and in other countries to give effect 
to the various Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conferences. These have been de- 
scribed in previous issues of the Lazour 
GAZETTE. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


STATEMENT showing the number of 

claims on which payments were made 
by the Dominion Government under the pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(Statutes of Canada, 1918, Chapter 15) is in- 
cluded in the annual report of the Department 
of Railways and Canals for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1926. The statement covers 
all departments of government service as well 
as Canadian railways. The 
majority of the claims have to do with the 
Government railways, and it was found that 
the staff of the Department of Railways and 
Canals charged with the administration of 
the Act in relation to government railways of 
Canada, could also handle the claims arising 


Government 


in other branches of government service, the 
work was turned over to that department in 
the interests of economy and efficiency. 

The Dominion Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1918 provides as follows:— 


1. (1) An employee in the service of His 
Majesty who is injured and the dependants of 
any such employee who is killed, shall be en- 
titled to the same compensation as the em- 
pleyee, or as the dependant of a deceased em- 
ployee, of a person other than His Majesty 
would, under similar circumstances, be entitled 
to receive under the law of the province in 
which the accident occurred, and the liability 
for and the amount of such compensation shall 
be determined in the same manner and by the 
same boards, officers or authority as that 
established by the law of the province for de- 
termining compensation in similar cases, or by 
such other board, officers or authority or by 
such court as the Governor in Council shall 
from time to time direct. 


(2) Any compensation awarded to any em- 
ployee or the dependants of any deceased em- 
ployee of His Majesty by any board, officer or 
authority, or by any court, under the authority 
of this Act, shall be paid to such employee or 
dependant or to such person as the board, 
officer, or authority or the court may direct, 
and the said board, officer, authority and court 
shall have the same jurisdiction to award costs 
as in cases between private parties is conferred 
by the law of the province where the accident 
occurred. 


The Act was amended in 1925 so as to pro- 
vide that compensation should include medical 
and hospital expenses, the new section being 
retroactive in its operation to May 24, 1918. 

The claims and disbursements, by Provinces, 
were as follows:— 








— Total Disburse- 
Claims ments 
$ 

Nova Scotia Board ea. fetes 266 31,567 
New Brunswick Board............. 713 61,236 
Ontario Boartdy. ees. chee es 357 79 ,933 
Manitoba Boardoiacedesere ies) = 4: 667 57,004 
INS Boy ho bile NN, ee Gy Pere 60 9,789 
British Columbia Board........... 131 16,091 
Province of Quebec and Miscel- 

JANOOUSI EL cmiatias © Cleve nity as oie 329 66,760 





The accompanying table shows the number 
of claims and the amount of disbursements in 
connection with accidents to employees of the 
various dependants of the government service 
during the past fiscal year:— 
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Number of Claims 














Department Compensa- Disburse- 
tion and Medical ments 
Medical Aid only Pension Total 
‘Aid 
ASMCUILOl St ere rete eee ot ee en 3 2 3 8 2,014 07 
Cugtorimand ixcisois: Sei Liat Aa. MORO Oe. 4 1 5 750 20: 
AIC. Bee aioe es CaN RR a ce AU ee Rr Nears ili rs ye ES 1 3,060 30 
DRS SAT GIS RR Te may aber SttAe 7 Bl eBay re tet Sul 1 3 1,082 46 
INGOTIORN seks cu ote bs EUR ee Le ol 32 10 93 14,395 89 
SUSI ieee a ee cee Rte ape oe int Eee ten gs een Cal tee 1 1 908 34 
Marinefand Fisheries... 2.00; aE IS. 32 18 15 65 20,712 40° 
TROSIA.. etiyhen |. MR mech eprtiicn cece ere ks Buon & 1 1 5 1,215 31 

Natal DOfenGerts sr ale eee ee ee 14 9 7 30 6,222 53 
Pese@ince RAK 2k ba ee a Ne 1 7 2 10 1,270 94 
PDO MPOELS 4A% td JER ag tee sees eee 70 37 16 123 14,296 33 
Railways and Canals, Canadian Government Rail- 

WAVORAGH Jee. ag Jo eer ea i) 1,412 515 138 2,065 235,378 80: 
CEE Wi hae ee LE, OS wire enn tee 51 9 25 85 16,823 11 
Soldier’s Civil Re-establishment.................. 7 1 8 16 2,620 50: 
Soldier’s Settlement Board.................0.-2-8. PA hs Aik A AB alta 2) Ue pe Me | 2 470 14 
PaGean COMIMEeErCO. 400s oer. is cesk ee eeein 9 Pi Rae EUR, eee ge 11 1,159 01 

Motaless: ah eV ie eran A ee ty ee 1,658 637 228 anole 322,380 33° 
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The total amount paid in compensation, Act to the several provinces, balance deposit, 
pensions, etc., under the Act from its enact-  etc., during the fiscal year 1925-26 is shown in 
ment to March 31, 1926, was $1,464,978. the following table:— 























The amount of disbursements under the 
YEAR 1925-1926 
Disbursements under the Act 
Dominion Balance 
expenditure Compen- Proportion on 
Board including sation, adminis- deposit 
amounts pensions, trative Interest Total 
advanced etc. expenses 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
INGVANSeOti8) oc. oc ets ee Be he 38 ,480 23 31,566 96 f AOS ee Qa pathos. 4 sony 36,005 68 2,474 55: 
New "erunswitk: oc: so oh eee 66,828 81 61,236 37 ONO OH Ooi Mains. Uae 66,928 29 99 48 
ORATION her SE A ES a 90,897 28 79,932 65 AOA ASS eae. eee ee 84,166 83 6,730 45: 
ten a, Mada il olde ole Ratha 68,784 34 57,003 91 BOR Oa ual aes ay eee. ae 65,534 19 3,250 15: 
i NOCI ie eed pre ee | Stele a Panes U 3,054 74 9,789 12 1,039 42 766 83 10,061 71 7,006 97 
Emig COnm Digan... cts). dere 24,803 01 16,091 48 403 30 638 02 15,861 76 8,941 25. 
Province of Quebec and miscel- 
MAMCOUSK A theta phere eee eee 66,759 84 06;,759 S44 220, Meee el en. eat ee ge GO 7OO G4 eee ce ane eee 
Interest deposited to credit of 
@agual Reventieny..c45. Metin coe AD OLA lees kes-ve U2 a5 ariel hae Se 455 46 450 468) eh Wet ctocusss 
Totals, year 1925-1926...... 360,063 71 322,380 33 24,337 82 944 89 845,773 76 14,289 95: 
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Theatrical Society at Vancouver 


A society has been founded in British To engage in work of an educational, social, 


Columbia, with headquarters at Vancouver, 
under the title “Canadian Theatrical Arts and 
Crafts,” its purposes being partly as follows: 

The obtaining and maintenance of a fair 
rate of wages and just and equitable condi- 
tions of work for its members, and to ensure 
by all lawful means that only competent per- 
sons who are members of this society are em- 
ployed as musicians, operators, stage-hands, 
Scenic artists, carpenters, propertymen, elec- 
tricians, stage-mechanics, flymen, and_ their 
respective assistants, or otherwise as artisans, 
workmen, or performers in or about the 
various theatres and places of amusement of 
like character. 


or other character calculated to benefit the 
society or any of its members, or to improve 
the drama and kindred arts and the conditions 
and methods of its presentation. 


To amalgamate, affiliate, co-operate, or enter: 
into reciprocally helpful relations with any 
and all other societies, associations, or organi- 
zations throughout the world having objects 
wholly or in part similar to those of the 
society. 


To promote and carry on these objects in 
any part of the world in conformity with and 
subject to any legislative conditions or restric- 
tions which may be applicable. 
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SUNDAY WORK IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Sunday League reports on Conditions existing in Pulp and Paper and 
Other Industries 


HE text of the report of the provincial 
commission appointed early in 1926 to 
study the problem of Sunday labour in the 
Province of Quebec, with special reference to 
the pulp and paper manufacturing industry, 
was given in the Lasour GazreTrTse for October, 
1926. Following the report was the text of 
a letter subsequently sent by the Honourable 
Premier Taschereau to the pulp and paper 
manufacturers, intimating that the provisions 
of the federal Lord’s Day Act were thence- 
forth to be enforced. The effects of the re- 
port of the commission and of the Prime Min- 

- ister’s letter in regard to the practice of Sun- 
day labour were summarized in a report made 
at the annual meeting of the Sunday League, 
held at the City of Quebec on December 5. 
The substance of this report was as follows:— 


Three Rivers District—The Saint Maurice 
Pulp and Paper Company ceases production 
at midnight on Saturday, for 24 hours, but on 
Sunday cleaning work is done from 12 to 
6 a.m., and from 6 p.m. until midnight prepara- 
tions are made for resuming production. 

The International Paper Company ceases 
production of paper from midnight to mid- 
night, but about 50 men are engaged from 
8 a.m, until midnight in repairing machines. 
Manufacture of pulp starts at 4 p.m. on Sun- 
days, this being stated to be necessary in order 
to permit of the resumption of paper manu- 
facturing at midnight. 

The St. Lawrence Paper Company suspends 
production on Sundays from midnight to mid- 
night, but repairs are begun at 8 a.m., and con- 
tinue the whole day. 

The Wayagamack Company suspends paper 
production from midnight to midnight, but 
pulp production continues as formerly before 
§ a.m., and after 3 p.m. 

The lLaurentide Company (Grand’Mére) 
suspends production for the entire day, mak- 
ing only essential repairs. This company, the 
report states, makes more serious efforts than 


the others to comply with the requirements of | 


the law. 

At Shawinigan, the Belgo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Company suspends ordinary work 
on Sundays from midnight to midnight, but 
the number of employees on repair work seems 
excessive. 


Saguenay District—In the Saguenay Dis- 
trict the production of pulp and paper is 
generally suspended from midnight to mid- 
night, but unnecessarily large forces appear to 


be kept busy throughout the day on repair 
work, in addition to the men who must be 
in their places before midnight in order that 
the machines may start running at that hour. 
At Chicoutimi, Port Alfred and Val-Jalbert, 
work is suspended not only on Sundays but 
on holy days, while at Jonquiéres, Kenogami 
and River Bend the plants run at full capacity 
on religious festivals. The report points out 
that while regular Sunday work may be 
stopped, it is usual to carry on special opera- 
tions on that day. For example a new ma- 
chine was lately installed on Sunday at the 
plant of Price Brothers at Kenogami. Con- 
struction work is done on Sundays, for ex- 
ample, at Arvida and at Chute-a-Caron, where 
forces of men were employed all summer in 
grading, carting, etc. Sunday work, in fact, is 
stated to be almost general at Chute-a-Caron. 


Hull District—The Eddy Company was the 
first in this district to change its practice in 
conformity with the Prime Minister’s letter. 
Towards the end of September the directors 
posted notices that beginning Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3, work would cease from midnight to mid- 
night. All went well for some weeks, but a 
reaction set in among the men, with the ap- 
proval of the management. Petitions were 
circulated asking for a return to former prac- 
tices, and a division of opinion revealed itself, 
the employees who were members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers appearing to favour Sunday 
labour, while the members of the National 
and Catholic Union of Pulp and Paper Workers 
were opposed to the practice. For some weeks 
the Eddy Company’s employees have ceased 
work at 2.30 a.m. on Sundays, but cleaning 
work that might easily be done on week days 
is carried on from 8 am. to 2 p.m. Elsewhere 
in the Hull district the violation of the Sun- 
day law is reported to be flagrant and con- 
tinuous. The International Paper Company 
employ thousands of men every Sunday in 
its construction camps at Chelsea, Farmer’s 
Rapids and East Templeton. The Hull plant 
of the Canada Cement Company continues 
work on Sundays. The Booth pulp and paper 
mills at Ottawa, 90 per cent of whose em- 
ployees reside at Hull, cease work only in the 
forenoon on Sunday. 


Sherbrooke District——At Windsor Mills the 
Sunday law was made effective on Novem- 
ber 7, and although some opposition developed, 
having spread from Hull, it remained effective 
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as regards production, but repairs are done on 
Sundays, when the men detailed for this work 
commence at 9 ‘a.m. 

At East Angus the workmen are divided 
into three shifts of eight ‘hours each. One 
shift still begins at midnight on Saturday, 
continuing until 8 a.m. on Sunday. Through- 
out Sunday repair work on machines is carried 
on to enable work to be resumed at midnight 
on Sunday. No attention, the report states, is 
paid at this plant to the Prime Minister’s 
message. 

At the Bromptonville plant of the same 
company 41 employees cease work at 7 a.m. on 
Sundays, returning at 11 o’clock on Sunday 
night. Considerable numbers of men are em- 
ployed throughout the day on repairs, clean- 
ing, ete. 

Two shifts work the mine at Asbestos. The 
day shift starts on Monday morning, and the 
night shift stops at 6. a.m, on Sundays. Urgent 
repair work is also carried on on Sunday dur- 
ing summer. 


Joliette District—At Crabtree mills, near 
Johette, production stops at midnight on 


Saturdays, but cleaning work which was for- 
merly done during the week is now done dur- 
ing the early hours of Sunday. Regular work 
re-commences at 11 on Sunday night. (The 
League had received no report concerning the 
practices at the Beauharnois mills, owned by 
the same company). The McArthur Paper 
Company at Joliette carries on production 
until 6 a.m. on Sundays. 


Quebec District—Since November 7 the 
Donacona Pulp and Paper Company has 
stopped production at midnight on Saturday, 
starting up again at 10 o’clock on Sunday 
nights. The Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Company carry on active construction work at 
their plants on Sundays. 

The report of the Sunday League concludes 
by noting a lessening in the observance of 
Sunday throughout the province, particularly 
in connection with works of construction. In 
the field of commerce infractions of the Sun- 
day law occur mostly in connection with the 
sale of so-called refreshments, under cover of 
which all kinds of commodities are sold to the 
public. 





Adjustment of Trade Disputes in Germany 


The German Federal Ministry of Labour 
has recently issued the annual returns for 1925 
relating to the work of conciliation committees 
and individual conciliators, appointed in ac- 
cordance with the Order of October 30, 1928, 
relating to conciliation. In 1924, 16,480 dis- 
putes were considered by conciliation commit- 
tees, and 2,095 by individual conciliators. In 
1925, the numbers were 12,360 and 1,058 respec- 
tively. In 1925, 338 disputes were withdrawn 
before the conciliation authorities took action, 
and these are not included in the above figures. 
Of the 12,360 disputes considered by concili- 
ation committees in 1925, 692 were settled by 
the parties concerned before a date for con- 
ciliation proceedings had been fixed; 1,519 
were settled during preliminary proceedings; 
9,617 were dealt with by adjustment boards, 
and the remaining 532 were otherwise disposed 
of. Of the 1,058 disputes brought before in- 
dividual conciliators, 172 were settled before 
or during preliminary proceedings, 803 were 
acted upon by adjustment boards, and 83 were 
otherwise disposed of. 

Of the 9,617 disputes dealt with by adjust- 
ment boards, one or both parties refused to 
accept arbitration awards in 4,629 cases. In 
such an event, the Order provides that, if the 
settlement contained in an award appears just 
and reasonable with due consideration for the 
interests of both parties, and if its application 
is desirable for economie and social reasons, 
it may be declared binding by the competent 


conciliator or the Federal Minister of Labour. 
This course was followed in 601 cases in all. 





Printing as a Profession 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
proposes, with the co-operation of the print- 
ing and allied trades, to establish a Depart- 
ment of Graphic Arts, Research and Engi- 
neering, international in scope, the purpose 
of which is as follows:— 

(1) To establish a basis of graduate train- 
ing uniting technology, engineering and art 
with the aim of creating a profession of print- 
ing equal in status with the professions of 
architecture and engineering. 

, (2) To provide adequately trained graduates 
for filling executive and similar responsible 
positions in the graphic industries. 

(3) To supply instructors for other schools 
of printing who will be well grounded not only 
in the arts and engineering of the graphic arts 
but in the ascertainment of costs of production 
and of business administration. 

(4) To make accessible to printing and its 
allied arts the existing complete research facili- 
ties of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology including its faculties and research 
Laboratories relating to chemistry, metallurgy, 
illumination, air conditioning, sanitation, and 
all applicable phases of engineering; and to 
conduct such research work under the direc- 
tion of the various scientific faculties in co- 
operation with students. 
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FIVE DAY WEEK IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


HE December issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review (published by the 
United States Department of Labour) con- 
tains a survey of the industries in the United 
States in which the 5-day week is now in 
foree. The inquiry was suggested by the 
recent announcement by Mr. Henry Ferd that 
the shorter week was to be regularly estab- 
lished in the industries with which he is asso- 
ciated (Lasour Gazerre October, 1926, page 
927). A summary of the results of the in- 
quiry is given in the Review as follows:— 
Of the larger industries in the country, the 
regular full-time 5-day week is most prevalent 
in the manufacture of men’s clothing. Here, 
acccrding to the recent study by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, no less than 45 per cent 
of the establishments covered, and almost 
one-third of the employees, were working a 
5-day week. The 40-hour week, however, was 
not common, the average hours being 44.3 per 
week. 

The 5-day week has also made considerable 
progress in recent years in certain other 
branches of the clothing trades. Thus, under 
recent agreements, most of the fur workers 
(an industry employing about 14,000 persons) 
are working on a 5-day 40-hour week basis, 
but with provision for some Saturday work in 
the busy fall season. Similarly, the organized 
workers in the cloth hat and cap industry in 
New York and Philadelphia have agreements 
calling for a 5-day 44-hour week, to be re- 
duced to a flat 40-hour week in 1927. The 
organized cloak, skirt, and dressmakers, of 
Boston; waterproof garment workers, cutters, 
pressers, and buttonhole makers of New York; 
the cloak, skirt, dress, and reefer makers’ 
unions of New York; and the ladies’ tailors 
and custom dressmakers’ local, also of New 
York—all have the 5-day week and in most 
cases the flat 40-hour week. 

Among some of the building trades the 5- 
day week is fairly well established, more than 
6 per cent of the union membership in all the 
trades covered by the bureau’s 1926 study 
working on a flat 5-day week basis, the trades 
most affected thereby being lathers, painters, 
and plasterers. In addition, the 5-day week 
for part of the year occurs not infrequently 
among the granite and stone trades. 

In the printing and publishing of news- 
papers, especially those in foreign languages, 
a working week of 40 hours or less, but worked 
variously in five or six days, is quite frequent. 
In total, about 5 per cent of all the news- 
paper printing trades covered by the bureau’s 
1926 study were found to be on a working 
basis of not over 40 hours a week. In the 
book and job branch of the printing industry, 


the 5-day 40-hour-or-less week was infrequent, 
but was found to occur in a few cities. 

Other organized trades covered by the 
bureau’s recent study in which the 5-day week 
existed to a greater or less extent were: 
Bakers, 1.4 per cent of those covered by the 
study, and laundry workers, 7.8 per cent of 
those covered by the study. 

In the large manufacturing industries cov- 
ered by the regular wages and hours surveys 
of the bureau the 5-day week as a regular 
working practice was found, to a greater or 
less extent, in the paper box-board industry, 
in foundries and machine shops, and in the 
iron and steel industry. In the paper box- 
board industry the bureau’s study made in the 
spring of 1925 found that in 60 per cent of 
the establishments, employing about two- 
thirds of the total working force canvassed, 
the productive forces were working on a regu- 
lar 5-day-week basis. 

In the foundries and machine shops covered 
by the bureau’s study 3.8 per cent of the 
plants, employing 3.5 per cent of the working 
force, had a regular 5-day week. In addition, 
about 1 per cent of the plants and employees 
covered alternated between a 5-day week and 
a full 6-day week as the prevailing working 
basis for the majority of the employees. The 
actual weekly hours were usually in excess of 
40, although a few plants limited their work- 
ing time to a flat 5-day 40-hour week. 

The iron and steel industry as a whole still 
has many employees on rather long hours, but 
the 5-day week exists in certain occupations 
in certain plants. Thus, the 1926 survey by 
the bureau found that 2.1 per cent of all the 
employees covered worked a regular 5-day or 
5-night week. Most of the 5-turn workers 
were in the bar mills (13 per cent of the total 
employees therein) and in the puddling mills 
(6 per cent of the total employees therein). 

In addition to the adoption of the 5-day 
week as a regular practice in certain industrial 
establishments, as described above, there has 
been, of recent years, a significant extension 
of the practice of Saturday closing in the sum- 
mer months. The practice is most extensive 
in retail stores and offices, but is known to 
exist also in other lines of business, although 
no very satisfactory data are available on this 
subject. 


Opinions on Mr. Ford’s Policy 


Mr. Ford, in the course of an authorized in- 
terview with a representative of World’s Work 
for October, said:— 


“The country is ready for the 5-day: week. 
It is bound to come through all industry. In 
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adopting it ourselves, we are putting it into 
effect in about 50 industries, for we are coal 
miners, iron miners, lumbermen, and so on. 
The short week is bound to come, because 
without it the country will not be able to ab- 
sorb its production and stay prosperous. The 
harder we crowd business for time the more 
efficient it Ibecomes.. The more well-paid 
leisure workmen get the greater become their 
wants. These wants soon become needs. 
Well-managed business pays high wages and 
sells at low prices. Its workmen have the 
leisure to enjoy life and the wherewithal with 
which to finance that enjoyment. 

“Just as the 8-hour day opened our way 
to prosperity, so the 5-day week will open our 
way to a still greater prosperity. Twenty 
years ago,” Mr. Ford continued, “ introducing 
the 8-hour day generally would have made for 
poverty and not for wealth. Five years ago, 
introducing the 5-day week would have had 
the same result. The hours of labour are 
regulated by the organization of work and by 
nothing else. It is the rise of the great cor- 
poration with its ability to use power, to use 
accurately designed machinery, and generally 
to lessen the wastes in time, material and 
human energy that made it possible to bring 
in the 8-hour day. Then, also, there is the 
saving through accurate workmanship. Unless 
parts are all made accurately, the benefits of 
quantity production will be lost—for the parts 
will not fit together and the economy of 
making will be lost in the assembling. Further 
progress along the same lines has made it pos- 
sible to bring in the 5-day week. The pro- 
gression has been a*‘natural one. The 8-hour 
day law to-day only confirms what industry 
had already discovered. If it were otherwise, 
then the law would make for poverty instead 
of for wealth. A man cannot be paid a wage in 
excess of his production. In the old days, 
before we had management and power, a man 


had to work through a long day in order to 
get a bare living. Now the long day would 
retard both production and consumption. At 
the present time the fixing by law of a 5-day 
week would be unwise, because all industry 
is not ready for it, but a great part of industry 
is ready, and within a comparatively short 
time I believe the practice will be so general 
in industry that it can be made universal.” 

On the other hand, the opinions of about 
thirty manufacturers in different branches of 
industry in the United States appeared recently 
in the Pocket Bulletin, the official monthly 
publication of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. These opinions were generally 
opposed to Mr. Ford’s new policy for various 
reasons, of which the following are exam- 
ples :— 

The effect of the 5-day week would be to 
increase wages to meet the added expenses 
incurred by the workers through the additional 
holiday; an increase of wages of about 10 per 
cent would make American products more 
vulnerable to the economic designs of Europe; 
the present need in the world being for in- 
creased production there should be no decrease 
in the hours of work; while a man may do as 
much work in eight hours as in ten there is 
no reason to think he can do as much in five 
days as in six; the capital invested in manu- 
factures cannot afford to be utilized only for 
40 hours a week, and the shortening of hours 
would inevitably lead to increased cost of 
living without any assurance that there would 
be an increased wage; production would be 
curtailed and costs increased, the public would 
necessarily suffer and industrial progress would 
be retarded. 

(The recent resolution of the American 
Federation of Labour in favour of a pro- 
gressively shorter working week was noted in 
the November issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 1089.) 





Child Labour in Canneries in U.S.A. at 


The fourteenth annual report of the Child- 
ren’s Bureau of the United States, recently 
published, states that the most extensive under- 
taking of the industrial division of the Bureau 
during the past year was a study of conditions 
in regard to child labour in fruit and vegetable 
canneries in six states of the east and middle 
west. The study brings out the following 
facts: 

Children under 16 are very generally em- 
ployed in the canning industry. In some 
States, because of the exemption of canneries 
from the laws regulating the work of children 
in other manufacturing industries, many 
children are employed without adequate legal 


protection; even in States where laws exist for 
their protection a very considerable number of 
children are employed in violation of these 
laws. However, when the figures obtained in 
the inquiry are examined separately, they show 
a great variation between the several States in 
the extent to which children are employed in 
violation of the prescribed legal standards. For 
example, the proportion of children under 16 
who are employed below the legal working 
age, which is about one-third of the total 
number, varies from 43 per cent in one State 
to 2 per cent in another, and the proportion of 
minors employed in violation of the State hour 
standards varies from 11 per cent to 92 per cent, 
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LEGISLATIVE DEMANDS OF ORGANIZED LABOUR 


Proposals Submitted to the Dominion Government by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada 


HE legislative program of the Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada was submit- 
ted to the Dominion Government.on Dec. 15, 
1926, the views of the Trades Congress being 
presented by its executive officers—Messrs. 
Tom Moore, president; J. T. Foster, James 
Simpson and Robert Tallon, vice-presidents ; 
and P.M. Draper, secretary-treasurer. In addi- 
tion to the executive of the Trades Congress 
the delegation was composed of the follow- 
ing: A. Bastien, general representative, Am- 
erican Federation of Labour; Leon Worthall, 
general representative, Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union; W. G. Powesland, vice- 
president, International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths; A. E. W. O’Dell, general represen- 
tative, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union; J. D. 
Corcoran, general representative, International 
Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers; Geo. Ashley, general repre- 
sentative, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; W. 
Thorne, International Union of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers; Frank McKenna and 
J. Corbett, vice-president and chairman 
C.N.R. Central Region, respectively, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen; Arthur Martel and 
Jas. F. Marsh, executive board member and 
general representative, respectively, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; E. 
Ingles, John Noble and James P. Broderick, 
vice-president and general representatives, re- 
spectively, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; Frank Healey, general repre- 
sentative, International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers; A. D. Dear, vice-presi- 
dent, International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers; F. W. Bush, executive board member, 
United Garment Workers of America; 8. Pola- 
koff, executive board member, International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union; Jas. Somer- 
ville, vice-president, International Association 
of Machinists; W. V. Turnbull, grand vice- 
president, W. Jewkes, secretary, and W. 
Crampton and §. Burns, assistant chairmen 
(C.P.R. System Federation), and R. Hessel, 
vice-chairman (G.T.R. System), Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees; A. J. 
Crawford, general representative, Internation- 
al Association of Sheet Metal Workers; Jos. 
P. Hunter and Fred Molineux, vice-president 
and general representative, respectively, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers and 
Decorators; J. Ward, vice-president, Interna- 
tional Association of Plasterers; J. W. Bruce, 


general representative, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and _  Steamfitters; 
Maurice Labelle, vice-president, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers; Geo. R. Brunet, general represen- 
tative, International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union; R. Trepannier, vice-presi- 
dent, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees; W. P. Covert, 
vice-president, International Alliance The- 
atrical Stage Employees; J. G. A. Decelles, 
executive board member, Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union; J. A. P. Haydon, legislative 
vice-president, Ontario and Quebec Confer- 
ence Typographical Unions; Walter Barrett, 
field secretary, International Allied Printing 
Trades Association; Thos. Black, Montreal 
Allied Printing Trades Council; John J. Man- 
ning, secretary-treasurer Label Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labour; Alex 
McMordie and W. D. Rehder, secretary- 
treasurer and 2nd vice-president, respectively, 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers; John 
F. Thompson, secretary, London Trades and 
Labour Council; John Munro, Toronto Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council; EK. Hamelin, 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada; Miss Mary McNab representing 
Canadian Congress Journal. 

The members of the Cabinet present to 
hear the submission of the legislative propos- 
als of organized labour were: the Prime Min- 


ister, the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie 


King; Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour; Honourable Ernest Lapointe, Min- 
ister of Justice; Honourable J. C. Elliott, Min- 
ister of Public Works; Honourable P. J. 
Veniot, Postmaster-General; Honourable P. 
J. A. Cardin, Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries; Honourable James Malcolm, Muinister 
of Trade and Commerce; Honourable Dr. 
J. H. King, Minister of Health and Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment; Honourable Charles 
A. Dunning, Minister of Railways and Can- 
als; Honourable W. D. Euler, Minister of 
Customs; Honourable Lucien Cannon, Soli- 
citor-General; Honourable W. R. Mother- 
well, Minister of Agriculture; Hon. Col. J. L. 
Ralston, Minister of National Defence; Hon- 
ourable Senator Raoul Dandurand, Minister 
without portfolio.. 

The Prime Minister, in reply to the agenda 
submitted by the deputation, promised that 
the proposed legislation would receive the 
careful consideration of the members of the 
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Government; that each Minister would make 
a careful study of the proposals affecting his 
particular department, and that the entire 
proposed legislative program would be then 
discussed at a meeting of the Cabinet with a 
view to ascertaining what subsequent action 
would be taken thereon. 

The proposals submitted were divided into 
three sections, viz: (1) summaries of subjects 
detailed in previous presentations; (2) new 
briefs on union label registration, old age 
pensions, senate reform, picketing and in- 
junctions, election act amendments and immi- 
gration; (3) references to subjects for subse- 
quent departmental discussion. It was pointed 
out in the introduction to the memorandum 
that the legislative proposals submitted were 
based upon the decisions of the 42nd annual 
convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, which was held in Montreal 
in September, 1926. As several of the pro- 
posals dealt with in Part One of the memor- 
andum (containing summaries of subjects de- 
tailed in previous presentations), were pub- 
lished in the full issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
for April, 1926, only passing reference is made 
to such proposals in this article. The de- 
mands made in regard to the subjects dealt 
with in Part One, were as follows: 


Eight Hour Day—Urging that effect be 
given to the eight-hour day convention of 
the Washington (1919) International Labour 
Conference in so far as it lies within the juris- 
diction of the Dominion authorities with par- 
ticular regard to: (a) all those employed in 
works governed by the Fair Wage regulations 
of the Dominion Government; (b) all those 
employed on works carried on direct by the 
Federal Government or in the employ of any 
Government Department. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven—Attention was 
again directed “to the inadequacy of the 
Lord’s Day Act to provide for all workers 
enjoying one day’s rest in seven.” 


British North America Act Amendments. 
—These included: (1) The fostering of “na- 
tional unity” by giving greater powers to the 
Federal Government to deal with social and 
labour legislation; (2) The abolition of ap- 
peals to the Privy Council, and the estab- 
lishment of the Supreme Court of Canada as 
the highest court of appeal; (3) Giving the 
Federal Government the undisputed powers to 
administer effectively throughout Canada the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and its 
subsequent amendments; (4) To bring about 
such changes in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment as may be necessary to make the deci- 
sions of the elected representatives of the 
people paramount. 


Criminal Code and Immigration Act Amend- 
ments—Amendments were sought “which 
would restore the former provisions of these 
Acts and take from them the _ pernicious 
clauses inserted by Parliament in 1919 which 
discriminate against British-born Canadian | 
citizens as regards deportation without trial 
and seriously restrict the rights of freedom of 
speech, press and assembly.” 

Unemployment and Unemployment Insur- 
ance.—In regard to this subject a scheme of 
unemployment insurance, such as was out- 
lined in the legislative program of the Con- 
gress of 1924 and 1925, was again advocated. 

National Fuel Policy—The memorandum 
emphasized that definite measures “should now 
be inaugurated which would ensure proper de- 
velopment of the coal resources of Canada.” 


Militia Act Amendments, Military Training, 
Ete—The proposals on these topics were a 
reiteration of previous requests, urging action 
(1) to prohibit the maintenance by indus- 
trial corporations of armed forces; (2) to give 
the Federal Government discretionary powers 
regarding the requisitioning of troops by pro- 
vincial or municipal governments; (3) to dis- 
continue government aid for the encourage- 
ment of military training in public schools. 

International Labour Organization—Under 
this heading it was.again urged that the Fed- 
eral Government give effect to a number of 
recommendations resulting from labour con- 
ferences on questions concerning: (1) limiting 
the hours of work in industrial establishments 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the 
week; (2) the use of white lead in painting: 
(3) weekly rest in commerce and industry; 
(4) the simplification of the inspection of 
immigrants on board ship; (5) seamen’s arti- 
cles of agreement; (6) unemployment, etc. 

In addition to the above subjects recom- 
mendations were submitted as follows:— 


(1) that the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine be given the contract to carry 
on the trade with the West Indies, as called 
for in the West Indies Treaty, that the 
Canadian coast-wise laws be revised and thai 
a duty be placed on ships used exclusively in 
Canadian trade; 

(2) commending the activities of the Re- 
search Council and directing attention to the 
advisability of providing a National Research 
Institute; 

(3) amending the Bankruptcy Act so as to 
give priority to wage claims; 

(4) urging full reimbursement of Home 
Bank depositors; 

(5) requesting that organized labour be 
given representation on the Dominion Ad- 
visory Tariff Board; 
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(6) advocating the simplification of legis- 
lation relating to and for the encouragement 
of co-operative societies. 


Part Two of the memorandum containing 
demands for legislation was as follows:— 


Memorandum re Senate Reform—By con- 
tinued maintenance of the Senate as a non- 
elective body, having absolute veto power 
over legislation enacted in the House of Com- 
mons, a form of Government exists which is 
contrary to real democracy. 

For many years representations have been 
made through the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada for action to be taken which would 
abolish the Senate as a non-elective body and 
make it responsive to public opinion. 

Over a long period of years the Senate has 
shown itself as definitely opposed to permit- 
ting the enactment of social and labour legis- 
lation of benefit to the masses. Without enu- 
merating in full all the measures which, after 
having been passed by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people in the House of 
Commons, have been rejected by the Senate, 
attention is particularly directed to the fol- 
lowing :— 


Bills to amend the Immigration and Emi- 
gration Act so as to repeal the amendments 
to that Act introduced at the 1919 sessions of 
Parliament have been rejected by the Senate 
five times, On the first occasion, in 1920, this 
was a Senate Bill introduced by the Hon. 
Senator G. D. Robertson, and was defeated 
in that Chamber by 22 votes to 21. In four 
subsequent years, namely in 1921, 1923, 1924, 
1926 Bills were introduced in the House of 
Commons by the respective Ministers of Im- 
migration and though they passed that Cham- 
ber practically unanimously were nevertheless 
rejected by the Senate. 

Bills to amend the Criminal Code so as to 
restore the provision existing prior to 1919 
in respect to fredom of speech, press and as- 
sembly have passed the House of Commons 
during four different sessions of Parliament but 
each time been rejected by the Senate. 

Bills to permit the registration of Union 
Labels; amend the Industrial Disputes Act; 
provide reimbursement of certain Home Bank 
depositors, are further measures which have 
been passed by the House of Commons and 
rejected in the Senate. 

In addition to these the Senate’s action last 
year in defeating the Old Age Pension Bill 
as presented to it from the House of Com- 
mons aroused Dominion-wide resentment. All 
these actions emphasize that whatever progress 
may be made in the elected House of Com- 
mons is futile so long as the present veto 
power of the Senate remains in effect. 


Faced with a similar situation in Great Brit- 
ain changes were brought about there which 
curtailed the powers of the second Chamber, 
the House of Lords—to the extent that mea- 
sures which pass three successive sessions of 
the House of Commons become law over-rid- 
ing the veto previously exercised by the non- 
elective second Chmber. 

Similar changes must be secured regarding 
the Canadian Senate, if confidence is to be 
restored in constitutional form of government 
as a means of giving effect to the expressed 
will of the people. 

We venture to assert that such a change 
would be supported by public opinion through- 
out Canada as evidenced by the expressions of 
numerous other public bodies, by press edi- 
torials, etc. 

Whilst continuing to hope that more general 
and drastic changes in the constitution of the 
Second Chamber will ultimately be brought 
about, we confine our requests at this time 
to the minimum reform above outlined, 
namely: “'That the veto of the Senate should 
be made inoperative in respect to legislation 
which has passed three different sessions of the 
House of Commons,” and urge that steps be 
taken during the present session of Parliament 
to give effect to the same. 


Memorandum Re Electoral Reform and 
Election Act Amendments—Believing that 
the system which prevails of demanding that 
those accepting Cabinet Portfolios return to 
their constituencies to seek re-election im- 
mediately after a general election is a waste 
of time, money and energy, we would ask 
that the necessary legislative changes be en- 
acted which would abolish this practice where 
such promotions are made within two years 
subsequent to a general election. 

In making this request it is not in- 
tended that those who may be appointed to 
Cabinet positions and have not, at the time, 
a seat in Parliament should hold such offices 
without securing election as Members of Par- 
lament. 

The change herewith submitted would 
make possible a much freer choice of Cabinet 
Ministers according to their suitability and 
qualification of the office instead of such 
choices being governed, as we believe has 
often been the case, by their ability to retain 
the constituency for the party in power. 

From time to time cases arise which em- 
phasize the need for some change in the 
method of appointment and control of re- 
turning officers and their subordinates charged 
with the conduct of Federal elections. These 
circumstances we believe can be attributed to 
the present practice of making appointments 
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of returning officers a matter of party patron- 
age. Feeling that they owe their appoint- 
ment ‘to the political party to which they be- 
long, the same practice is followed by them 
in making their appointments of poll clerks, 
etc. 

This interjection of political partyism into 
whalt should be an impartial state function 
not only lends itself to the arousing of sus- 
picion as to unfair practices but also, in the 
case of elections following each other in close 
sequence, leads to inefficiency through the re- 
placement of returning officers before they 
have had a fair opportunity to become fully 
acquainted with their duties. 

By the legislation enacted in 1920 provision 
was made for the appointment of a Chief 
Electoral Officer and for the safeguarding of 
his administrative authority against undue 
political interference. ‘The success which has 
attended the removal of this important office 
from the field of party politics leads us to 
express the opinion that the extension of simi- 
lar protection to the positions of returning 
officers, would remove much of the dissatis- 
faction as to the conduct of elections which 
now exists. 

We recommend that all official election ap- 
pointments should be made on a non-political 
basis and that the incumbents should be there- 
after under the full control of the Chief Elec- 
toral Officer, Returning Officers not to be sub- 
ject to removal from office except for just 
cause and on the recommendation of the 
Chief Electoral Officer. 


Under the present system of representation, 
the House of Commons bears very little com- 
parison to the actual numbers casting their 
ballots in favour of the respective political 
groups and as a step towards making it more 
representative of the people we would ask for 
changes in the Election Act so as to provide 
for proportional representation in group con- 
stituencies and ‘the use of the transfer. 


During the 1925 session of Parliament an 
amendment to the Election Act was passed 
by the House of Commons providing for a 
half day holiday on Election Day, but this 
failed to become law owing to an error in, the 
same not being incorporated in the Bill sent 
to the Senate. In view of this, the Govern- 
ment passed an Order in Council providing 
for a half day holiday for the Federal Elec- 
tions held in 1925. This Order in Council 
was not clear, however, as to whether the holi- 
day should be an extension of the provision 
for two ‘hours time, with pay, which exists 
in the present Act and a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction and confusion arose therefrom. 
We would now request that the Election Act 


be amended so as to make it compulsory for 
employers to grant a half day holiday, with 
pay, to all workers on Federal Election Day. 

The platform of the Liberal Party, adopted 
at the National Convention in 1919, contains 
a plank reading as follows:— 

Restoration of the control of the executive 
by parliament, and of parliament, by the 
people through a discontinuance of government 


by order in council and a just franchise and its 
ewercise under free conditions. 


We desire to point out that there is a 
growing practice by a number of public 
authorities to impose restrictions which pre- 
vent their employees from exercising their 
full political rights as citizens and we believe 
this is in contradiction to the declaration 
above quoted and would therefore urge the 
enactment of such legislation as would pre- 
vent the continuance of interference of this 
nature. 

The forfeiture of election deposits as called 
for in the present Act creates a hardship and 
is in the nature of a penalty on poverty. In 
a free democracy integrity and ability should 
supersede wealth as a qualification for elec- 
tion to Parliament. We would, therefore, 
ask for the abolition of all election deposits 
and forfeiture of same, and the substitution 
thereof of a qualifying requirement that a 
candidate should secure a stated number of 
signatures of electors before his nomination 
can. be accepted. 

Repeated requests have also been made for 
the repeal of clause 10 of the Franchise Act, 
1920, which prohibits unincorporated associa- 
tions, such as trade unions, etc., from making 
voluntary contributions towards election cam- 
paigns and Clause 11 of the Franchise Act, 
1920, which prohibits any person not being an 
elector and who resides without Canada, from 
assisting In any manner in election campaigns. 
It is true that these clauses have not been 
strictly enforced. This, however, only creates 
a lack of respect for the law as a whole and 
we venture to assert is an added argument 
for their repeal which we again reiterate. 


Memorandum re Registration of Union 
Labels—Considerable satisfaction was ex- 
pressed during our recent convention that after 
many years of effort progress had been made 
to the extent that a Bill was again introduced 
during the last session of Parliament which 
aimed to give effect to our oft repeated re- 
quests for legislation which, by allowing of 
their registration, would protect the union 
labels, shop cards, etc., of labour unions 
against their unauthorized use and _ infringe- 
ment. This was modified, however, by the 
knowledge that the Government of the day 
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had not seen fit to sponsor this Bill and in 
that way make sure of its coming before Par- 
liament for consideration. This is all the more 
regrettable because of the fact that this Bill 
would not have raised any party issues as 
‘was assured by the personal promises of mem- 
bers of every political party to give it their 
‘support. 

Measures similar to Bill 204 of the Session 
of 1926 have been passed previously by the 
House of Commons though later rejected by 
the Senate. The last occasion of such action 
‘being during the session of 1906, 

In 1919, at the instigation of the Govern- 
ment, the matter of the registration of union 
labels, etc., was the subject of a joint confer- 
ence held in Toronto at which the Govern- 
ment, employers and workers, were repre- 
sented. At this conference a Bill similar to 
the one now under discussion was approved 
but no action taken to have it submitted to 
Parliament until last session. 

We now ask the Government to reintroduce 
Bill 204 during the present session of Parlia- 
ment and use its full influence to the end that 
it may be enacted into law. 


Memorandum re Immigration and Emigra- 
tion.—The general policy of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada respecting immi- 
gration and emigration is briefly summarized 
in the following declarations adopted at this 
year’s convention of the Congress:— 


1. For the peopling of Canada, through im- 
migration, by a free, enlightened, moral, ener- 
getic and law abiding class of citizens; all false 
inducements to secure immigrants to be pro- 
hibited and the fullest accurate information 
freely circulated in the countries from which 
they come. Whilst regard should be had for 
the welfare of those who seek our shores, the 
first consideration should be the Canadian 
people and the betterment of our common coun- 
try, therefore, nationalities and classes of 
people who either by temperament, non-assimi- 
lative qualifications, habits, customs or absence 
of any permanent good which, their coming 
brings to us are not a desirable acquisition to 
our citizenship. 

2. For strict application of the laws con- 
cerning the admission and control of Orientals, 
pending the enactment of legislation for total 
exclusion. 

3. Abolition of all bonuses or grants to pri- 
vate agencies, and that the British Govern- 
ment be requested to assume fuller supervision 
and control over emigrant booking agencies 
operating in the British Isles. 

4. For the prohibition of entry of “Contract 
Labour,” unless certified as necessary by, and 
secured through, the Employment Service of 
Canada and for the prohibition of entry of 
labour engaged to replace workers during in- 
-dustrial disputes. 

5. For the maintenance of the Department 
of Immigration under a separate Minister of 
the Crown, and for the creation of Dominion 
Advisory Council on Immigration on which 
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Labour shall have representation, and which 
would co-ordinate federal, provincial and other 
immigration activities, prevent overlapping of 
same, and formulate policies suitable to con: 
ditions as they exist from time to time. 

6. That in order to relieve congestion in 
industrial centres, land settlement and coloni- 
zation schemes should be made widely known 
in Canada and the same opportunities and 
assistance offered residents of Canada as are 
given to those of the British Isles and foreign 
countries. 

7. For the continued prohibition of the ad- 
mission of child immigrants under working age, 
unless accompanied by or coming to Join their 
parents or other responsible relatives. 

8. That representation be made by the Do- 
minion Government to the United States 
Authorities with the object of restoring equal 
rights of entry to the U.S.A. to all Canadian 
citizens, irrespective of their places of birth. 

9. Repeal of 1919 amendments to the Immi- 


eration Act which discriminates against Bri- 
tish-born citizens, and which bring within pro- 
hibited classes these exercising reasonable 
right of assembly and freedom of speech. — 

10. For international exchange of migration 
statistics and compliance with ‘Recommenda- 
tion” of the International Labour Office (1923) 
to compile and publish statistics regarding emi- 
eration from Canada, as well as immigration 
to Canada. 

11. For medical and other examination of 
emigrants to take place, as far as possible, at 
port of embarkation. 

12. For deportation of those entering Can- 
ada, under assisted immigration schemes and 
exempt class regulations and who, within 
twelve months, seek or accept employment in 
other occupations. 

In respect to Clause 4, numerous cases have 
been brought to our attention where the im- 
portation of labour by the employers con- 
cerned could not be justified on the grounds 
of being unable to secure such labour in 
Canada. Neither is it likely that the men so 
imported could be assured a lengthy enough 
period of employment to allow them to rea~ 
sonably establish themselves in Canada, un- 
less this was given to them by the discharge 
of other workers. The regulations now asked 
for were enforced by the government up to 
a few years ago and we are of the opinion that 
permission to import these workers would not 
have been granted had this past- policy of the 
Government been followed, and the state- 
ment from the Minister of Labour, who is 
charged with the administration of the Em- 
ployment Service Act, first been necessary. 

Because of the injustice which the present 
practice inflicts upon both the resident Cana- 
dian workers and the imported immigrant we 
strongly urge the adoption of the recom- 
mendation embodied in this Clause. 

Respecting Clause 5, we are pleased to note 
that the Department of Immigration is now 
under the administration of a separate Min- 
ister of the Crown. We would strongly urge, 
however, the adoption of our recommenda- 
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tion to create a Dominion Advisory Council 
to assist the Minister, somewhat along the 
same lines as the Employment Service Cloun- 
cil and the Health Council now act as advisory 
bodies to the Minister of Labour and of 
Health. 


We are strongly of the opinion that the 
creation of such a Council would aid in for- 
mulating and putting into effect a Migration 
policy which would receive the support of the 
great majority of Canadian citizens. 


In elaboration of Clause 6 of our Recom- 
mendations, it has been noted that the plan 
of settling Canadian farm lands with immi- 
grants from the British farm training colonies 
is claimed to be meeting with considerable 
success. These immigrants were not originally 
farm workers but were drawn from the in- 
dustrial centres of the British Isles and we see 
no reason why, if these claims are found to 
be justified, that similar training colonies 
could not be established for the benefit of 
those at present living in the industrial centres 
of Canada. 

It might be possible to use the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Farms for a be- 
ginning of this experiment and if those who 
qualify could be assured of financial assist- 
ance to establish themselves on Canadian farm 
lands we are convinced that this would lead 
to a relief of the congestion which often occurs 
in the industrial centres of Canada and be a 
beginning of a genuine “back to the land” 
movement. 

Attention has been drawn in another sec- 
tion of our legislative programme to the in- 
justice which still exists against British-born 
citizens by reason of the refusal of the Senate 
to accept amendments to the Immigration 
Act repealing those of 1919 and we trust that 
these efforts will be persisted with and similar 
legislation again introduced during the pres- 
ent session of Parliament. In this connection 
we would respectfully poimt out that three 
present Ministers of the Government, namely 
the Minister of Railways, the Minister of 
Immigration and the Minister of Labour, 
being British born, may be liable to arbitrary 
deportation, without due trial, under the Act 
as it now stands. 


We desire to direct your attention to the 
resolution adopted by the Dominion Council 


of Health at its last meeting and which reads: | 


That in the opinion of this Council all immi- 
grants should be medically examined as near 
as possible to their homes by medical officers 
paid by our Government; that in cases where 
persons are admitted under bond the Govern- 
ment of the provinces involved be notified of 
the destination of such persons. 


This supports our recommendation in 
Clause 11 and we urge that effect be given 
to the same. 

Without elaborating further on the other 
clauses of the programme submitted we would 
urge that favourable action be taken thereon. 


Memorandum re Criminal Code Amend- 
ments Affecting Picketing, Injunctions, etc— 
In pursuance of powers granted to the Federal 
Government under Section 91, Clause 27 of the 
British North America Act, the Criminal 
Code has been enacted, Section 501 of which 
prohibits watching or besetting certain places 
with certain objects therein set out. Inter- 
locking with this, Section 92 of the British 
North America Act, gives certain powers to 
the Provincial Governments respecting pro- 
perty and civil rights in the provinces, under 
which powers numerous injunctions have 
been issued seriously interfering with the 
right to peacefully conduct a strike. While 
these two subjects are very closely related 
vet we appreciate that the Federal Govern- 
ment can only take action within the limits 
of their own Jurisdiction. 

The right to peacefully picket was defined 
and made legal by Section 12, Chapter 173 
of the Consolidated Statute 1876 but when 
the Criminal Code 1892, Chapter 29 was com- 
piled this provision legalizing peaceful picket- 
ing was omitted and has not yet been re- 
inserted. 

In representations previously made to the 
Government, the Executive Council of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada has 
pointed out the necessity of amending the 
Criminal Code to adequately protect trade 
unions and trade unionists in their right to 
peacefully picket during strikes. In reply to 
these representations we have been told that 
the provisions of the Criminal Code are 
adequate to afford the protection asked for, 
despite the fact that these provisions lack the 
clarity of definition common to British law. 
Events which have occurred during the past 
vear only serve to strengthen the conviction 
previously expressed that the Criminal Code 
should be amended to prevent recurrence of 
the action of the Courts in restraining trade 
unionists from peacefully picketing. 

A large number of cases could be cited in 
which legal decision both favourable and un- 
favourable have been rendered, but as this 
has been dealt with im detail on previous 
occasions, we do not consider it necessary 
to do sa at this time. The right to strike 
must carry with it the right to persuade the 
unorganized to organize and join the organ- 
ized in strikes and to employ methods such 
as picketing without which the right to strike 
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becomes ineffective and valueless. British 
law has always recognized that a strike must 
be effective to be of any service and in the 
1906 “trade disputes act” the clause of the 
1875 Act legalizing picketing merely for the 
purpose of obtaining or communicating in- 
formation was repealed and the following 
clause enacted :— 

It shall be lawful for one or more persons 
acting on their own behalf or on behalf of a 
trade union or of an individual employer or 
firm in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute to attend at or near a house or place 
where a person resides or works or carries on 
business or happens to be, if they so attend 
merely for the purpose of peacefully obtaining 
or communicating information or of peacefully 
persuading any person to work or abstain from 
working. ' 


The Criminal Code of Canada did origin- 
ally contain somewhat similar provisions. 
These were not taken out by any Act of 
Parliament, but, as previously stated, arbi- 
trarily omitted when the Criminal Law was 
codified in 1892. 

We again, therefore, reiterate our request 
for amendments to the Criminal Code which 
would restore the right previously held by 
organized labour in this respect. 

We desire further to direct attention to our 
request for repeal of Sections 97a and 97b 
which were inserted in Chapter 146 (the 
Criminal Code) in 1919. These sections give 
power to seize without warrant persons or pro- 
perty of those belonging to associations which 
seek to bring about “governmental, industrial 
or economic change” by the use of “force, 
violence or physical injury to persons or 
property.” We have no desire to seek privi- 
lege to commit any unlawful act and our 
contentions that the repeal of these sections 
would not give this privilege to anyone is 
supported by the fact that up to 1919 the 
property and persons of all the citizens of 
Canada were amply protected through the 
provision of Section 69 and other clauses of 
the Criminal Code. 

The insertion of the word “force” in addi- 
tion to violence and physical injury, etce., 
has lead to much abuse. Some judges held 
that a sympathetic strike comes within the 
definition of “force” and that sufficient terror 
may be created in a person’s mind to force 
them to do something that they otherwise 
might not do if, during industrial disputes, 
they have their “motions watched ‘and have 
to encounter black looks,” (Justice Metcalf, 
Russell case, Winnipeg). Similar views were 
also expressed in a memorandum issued by 
the then Minister of Justice, the Hon. C. J. 
Doherty, to the Trades and Labour Congress 
of 1921. 
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We appreciate that measures to remove the 
cause of this later complaint have been intro- 
duced to Parliament by the Government 
during the past few years and that they have 
passed the House of Commons but have been 
rejected in the Senate, and we would urge 
that efforts to secure these amendments be 
renewed at the present session of Parliament. 


Memorandum re Old Age Pensions—We 
desire to express our appreciation of the efforts 
made by the Government in the last session 
of Parliament to have legislation enacted 
which would meet, in some measure, the 
needs of the aged workers of this country who 
find themselves without means of support in 
their latter years. 

The Bill as passed by the House of Com- 
mons last year provided for the cost of old 
age pensions to be borne equally by both 
Federal and Provincial authorities, although 
the cost of administration would be charge- 
able to the provinces. 

After having the opportunity of discuss- 
ing this matter with members of the Domin- 
ion Cabinet before its introduction into Par- 
liament at its last session we reached the 
decision to lend assistance towards having the 
Government Bill passed into law although we 
did, at that time, express grave doubts as to 
whether the provisions of the Bill would meet 
with the same public approval as might have 
been the case had our own proposals been 
accepted. When this Bill was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, the offi- 
cial Opposition strongly objected to it on the 
grounds that it would discriminate between 
citizens living in a province which had ac- 
cepted the provisions of the measure and those 
resident in any province which had not done 
so. In the Senate the same objections were 
raised and it was stated that this was one 
of the chief reasons for its rejection by that 
body. 

Since then a Federal election has been held 
and the subject of old age pensions been a 
matter of public discussion on many plat- 
forms in all parts of the country. It has 
been miade very clear that there is strong 
public support for any measure which would 
apply equally to all Canadian citizens irre- 
spective of the province in which they reside, 
and that this could be best brought about by 
the Federal Government assuming the whole 
responsibility for the cost of such pensions. 

The question of whether existing provincial 
machinery or a new national administration 
should be created is one that could be more 
easily dealt with than that of obtaining con- 
sent of all provincial legislatures to agree 
to the financial responsibility incurred by the 
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acceptance of the Bill as introduced in the 
last session of Parliament. 

There is also undoubtedly strong public 
support for much more liberal provisions 
being made to those to whom the Act should 
apply, both as regards the age at which they 
would become eligible and also as to the 
amount of additional income which the recip- 
ients of old age pensions may be possessed 
of. 

Organized labour strongly objects to the 
tendency to pauperize old age pensioners, 
neither does it believe that the savings of 
workers should be made a disqualification for 
state pensions, at least not until a much 
higher standard is reached by the combined 
pension and whatever income the pensioner 
may possess, than that which is set out in 
the Bill considered in the last session. 

In view of these circumstances, we press 
for the enactment of a federal law under 
which pensions would be payable upon reach- 
ing the age of 65 years and after 15 years 
domicile anywhere in Canada. The sum of 
such pensions to be not less than $30 per 
month and payable to those whose income 
shall not exceed, including the old age pen- 
sion, the cost of living as published in the 
official Labour Gazette of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 

Part Three of the Legislative program of 
the Trades Congress referred to subjects for 
discussion with certain of the members of the 
Cabinet. The memorandum submitted to the 
Minister of Labour subsequent to the main 
interview was as follows:— 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—It 
having been made clear that the amendments 
te the Industrial Disputes Act of 1925 do not 
provide for the granting of a Board without 
the formality of taking a strike vote, we 
would, therefore, repeat our previous request 
that Clause B of Subsection 2 of Section 15 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
be amended by substituting “A declaration 
of failure to reach agreement by direct nego- 
tiations”’ for the present oath which reads: 
“To the belief of the declarant a strike or 
lockout will be declared.” ‘The reasons for 
the suggested change are that the taking of 
a strike vote many times acts as a deterrent 
to conciliation. 


Fair Wages Policies—That the 
Fair Wages Regulations be amended: 

(a) By repealing the latter part of Clauses 
2 and 3, Schedule A of Order in Council 
amending same April 9, 1924, and which refers 
to certain conditions under which the powers 
of the Minister of Labour shall not be ex- 
ercised ; 
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(b) That provision be inserted for moneys 
collected under Section D, Clause 4 of 
Schedule A shall be paid direct by the Gov- 
ernment to the workers and also for the col- 
lection of penalties from contractors violat- 
ing the fair wage regulations; 

(c) That Clause 1, Schedules A and B be 
amended to provide for hours of labour “ not 
to exceed eight hours per day” instead of 
“such hours as are customary in the District, 
etc.;” 

(d) That Clause 5, Schedule A, providing 
for clerks of works or inspectors to ensure 
due observance of the fair wage provisions of 
the contract be fully enforced; 


(e) That these regulations, with amend- 
ments recommended, should be embodied in 
an Act of Parliament so as to definitely ensure 
their application to all government works un- 
dertaken by commissions or other similar 
authorities where government funds are pro- 
vided partly or in whole, or where guarantees 
may be given by the government for the 
raising of moneys in connection with such 
works. 


Fair Wage Officer—The requests of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour and the 
St. John Trades and Labour Council that a 
Fair Wage Officer be appointed for the Mari- 
time Provinces are endorsed. 


Government Plant Conditions—It is urged 
that established standard working conditions 
should be observed in Government plants 
manufacturing uniforms or doing other simi- 
lar commercial work and we suggest that this 
will be best assured by the adoption of such 
conditions as will enable the union label to 
be fixed on these products. 


Hiring of Labour During Trade Disputes — 
Action is requested which would ensure the 
observance by existing private employment 
agencies of the same regulations as apply to 
those operated under the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada and that employers advertis- 
ing in the Press for Labour during trade dis- 
putes shall be required to make known the 
existence of such disputes. 


The memorandum to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral made the followimg demands:— 


Power of Civil Service Commission—Re- 
quests are reiterated for the repeal of Section 
45B of the Civil Service Act 1919. This is 
considered as the best means of overcoming 
the arbitrary powers now conferred on the 
Civil Service Commission respecting classi- 
fication and fixing of salaries of postal em- 
ployees. 
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Departmental Councils—It is further re~ 
spectfully urged that machinery be established, 
either through the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act or by the setting up of De- 
partmental Councils whereby classification, 
fixing of salaries, adjustments of grievances, 
etc,, arising therefrom, may be dealt with 
promptly and with justice to the men con- 
cerned. 


Salary Revision—Salaries paid to Letter 
Carriers have not been increased commensur- 
ate with the increased cost of living since 1918 
and it is urged that the long delayed upward 
revision of salaries paid this class of workers 
be immediately made effective. 


Penalties for Theft—Our attention having 
been directed on several occasions to the se- 
verity of the minimum penalty to which a 
postal employee is subject for theft, and with- 
out wishing to appear as condoning theft, and 
whilst giving full recognition to the import- 
ance of maintaining public confidence in the 
Postal Service, it would appear that where 
an offence is of a minor nature that the trial 
judge should have some discretionary powers 
allowed to inflict less than the present mini- 
mum penalty, namely, three years’ imprison- 
ment, and we therefore ask that the Criminal 
Code be amended accordingly. 


Christmas and New Year’s Holidays—As 
Christmas and New Year’s Day are recog- 
nized legal holidays enjoyed by the great 
majority of the people of Canada, it is re- 
quested that all delivery of mail by letter 
carriers be suspended on Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day. 


Representations to the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries were as follows: 


Shipping Act Amendments.—In the event of 
the new Shipping Act as prepared by the De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries in 1914 not 
being proceeded with this session it is re- 
quested that the present Act be amended to 
include the following :— 


That provision be made in articles for re- 
patriation of all members of crews to place or 
places of their engagement after they have 
completed their duties. 


Cancellation of the Masters present author- 
ity to discharge without justification, any 
member or members of the crew under the 
jurisdiction of the chief engineer, without con- 
sulting the chief engineer. 


‘That after official discharge books are issued 
and in operation no man shall be available for 
re-engagement on any Canadian vessel until his 
discharge book has been duly stamped up to 
the date of discharge from last engagement 
by the proper authority. 


That the chief engineer and his engine room 
staff sign articles on separate sheets from the 
Deck Department. 

Regulations for discipline, Article 3, to be 
amended so as to specifically include ALL engi- 
neers, aS a protection from insulting or abusive 
language, instead of the master and mate only 
as at present. 

Articles to be published both in the English 
and French languages. 

That a qualified marine engineer be ap- 
pointed to sit as a commissioner with the 
Wreck Commissioners upon all cases. 

_ That a health inspector be appointed at each 
important port in Canada for the purpose of 
inspecting health conditions on Canadian ships. 

That all mechanically propelled ships, of 
whatever capacity plying for hire, either in the 
freight or passenger service, must carry certi- 
fied engineers. 

That the system of computing the capacity 
of the power now used on steamships, and 
known as nominal horse-power, be abolished 
and in its place the indicated or actual brake 
horse-power be used, known as standard horse- 
power, and for the purpose of accommodating 
our present laws and regulations to conform 
with this standard horse-power, the ratio be 
calculated on the basis of 100 nominal horse- 
power, equal 500 standard horse-power. 


Equalization of Wages—That steps be taken 
to equalize wages paid to the marine engi- 
neers by the different departments of the 
Government throughout Canada. 


Pensions—That employees in the Marine 
and Fisheries and Public Works Departments 
of the Federal Government who were eligible 
for superannuation or pension under the Calder 
Act be made eligrble for the same privileges 
under the Civil Service Act. 


Requests presented to the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works were the following: 


Marine Engineers Conditions—That co-op- 
eration be given to the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries in giving effect to the changes 
in wage rates, provision for pension, etc., as 
outlined in the requests submitted to the De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries on behalf 
of the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada. 


Federal Office Cleaners Conditions —That 
Federal Office cleaners be paid on an annual 
salary basis as permanent employees, includ- 
ing privileges of sick leave and holidays with 
pay and superannuation. 

To the Minister of Railways a demand 
was made that the Railway Act be amended 
so as to provide that employees be paid every 
two weeks on a regular pay day. The present 
system of paying twice monthly, bringing the 
pay day on different days of the week, is 
held to cause very great inconvenience to 
these employees. 
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Request of Organized Labour for Provincial 
Legislation 


Saskatchewan—The Provincial Executive of 
Saskatchewan, which is the provincial adjunct 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
waited on Premier Gardiner and his Cabinet, 
and presented to the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment proposed legislation affecting labour. 

Among the delegation were: Alex. M. Eddy. 
Executive Chairman; C. G. Greene, H. D. 
Davis and H. Perry, Executive Committee; 
A. Higgin, vice-president, Inter. Association of 
Fire Fighters. 

The Legislative program, as submitted by 
the delegation, was as follows:—Hight-hour 
day; Old age pensions; Reduction in hours 
worked by probationary nurses to at least ten; 
Abolition of use of injunctions in industrial 
disputes; Two platoon system for fire fighters; 
Enactment of minimum wage legislation to 
cover male workers; Placing of beauty parlour 
operatives under the Minimum Wage Law; 
Regulations to govern all trade schools; Regu- 
lations to control the use of paint spraying 
machines; Compulsory liability insurance to 
be carried by auto owners to be administered 
by the government. 


Alberta—A delegation from the Alberta 
Federation of Labour waited on Premier 
Brownlee and his Cabinet and laid before them 
proposed legislation which had been endorsed 
by the federation at its last convention held 
in Calgary on November 22-24, 1926. 

Among the delegation were: Fred. White, 
M.L.A., president of the federation; J. J. Mc- 
Cormack, vice-president; Alderman A. Far- 
millo, president of the Edmonton Trades and 
Labour Council; Angus Morrison of 'the United 
Mine Workers of America; P. M. Christopher, 
M.L.A.; Fred. Smeed and R. Livett. 

The requests, as presented to the Gov- 
ernment, are embodied in the convention pro- 
ceedings of the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
which appeared in the issue of the Lasour 
Gazettp for December, 1926. 

_ Premier Brownlee, in replying to the dele- 

gation, promised that the representations made 

would receive the earnest and searching con- 

sideration which they deserved, 

Legislation Sought by Organized Catholic 
Workers 


A delegation of the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada waited recently on the 
Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Premier of Quebec, 
and mexioers of his Cabinet, and placed be- 
fore them the following requests: 


Requesting the amendment of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, according to the mem- 
orandum submitted last year; 


Requesting the holding up of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act until the act has 
been amended so as to be in conformity with 
the recommendations of the labour represen- 
tatives on the commission appointed to in- 
quire into the application of that act;* 

Requesting the province to appoint a 
Superior Trades Council; 

Requesting the amendment of the Disputes 
Conciliation Act so as to provide for a more 
disinterested board and to make clearer the 
clauses concerning the payment of costs of 
investigation ; 

Requesting that compulsory effect be given 
to the Compulsory Arbitration Act as re- 
gards municipalities and employees of their 
public services; 

Requesting the appointment of a judge from 
the Superior Court to hear disputes between 
unions regularly incorporated under the Pro- 
fessional Unions Act? and their employers 
arising out of the execution of a contract or 
some other question under the said Act, and 
that such cases be given the priority in Court; 

Requesting that car owners be compelled 
to take out accident insurance; 

Requesting that a bonus of $25 be paid to 
poor families that will apply for it at the 
birth of each child after the fifth; 

Requesting the Government to control and 
supervise the use of painting devices in order 
that the health of the workers may be pro- 
tected ; 

Requesting the repealing of the tax for 
workers of the province in all parts of the 
province ; 

Requesting that steps be taken to put into 
effect in a general manner the Act relating to 
Sunday rest, particularly in bakeries; 

Requesting the adoption of the eight hour 
day for women in industrial occupations; 

Requesting the amendment of the Station- 
ary Engineers’ Act so as to be in conformity 
with the representations made by the conven- 
tion last year; 

Requesting the amendment of the Indus- 
trial Establishments’ Act so as to provide for 
the stopping of machines during the noon 
hour in the textile industry; 

Requesting that the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act be put into effect as soon as pos- 
sible in the textile industry; 

Requesting that inspectors of labour be in- 
structed to conduct an inquiry on the con- 
ditions of labour in the lumber camps; 

Requesting the government to abolish pri- 
vate employment offices that are not oper- 
ating on a social basis; . 


*Lapour GAzertTe, February, 1925, page 150. 
+LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 1924, page 303. 
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Requesting that provincial employment 
officers offer work only at union wages; 

Requesting that every city of 20,000 be re- 
quested to appoint a sanitary officer taken 


from experienced plumbers. 

Requesting the necessary amendment of 
legislation so as to provide for the placing of 
a first-aid kit on all construction works. 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


United Mine Workers of America, 


District 15 


A special convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 18, was held in 
Calgary, Alberta,on November 26, 1926. Presi- 
dent R. Livett, in his address to the conven- 
tion, reviewed the conditions in the district 
since the last special convention in May, and 
informed the delegates that not only was there 
an increase in membership but also a gain in 
the number of locals. In speaking of the 
southern part of the district, President Levitt 
stated that a number of miners at Coleman 
and Blairmore had signed up with the United 
Mine Workers of America, while others had 
withdrawn from the Canadian Miners Union, 
but as yet no locals of the International had 
been established. There was, however, a local 
formed at the Ideal Mine of Wayne, which 
it was stated, was preliminary to the com- 
plete organization of that particular field. 
The president stated that it was through the 
co-operation and assistance of Dai Morgan, ex- 
president of the Canadian Miners Union, that 
the establishing of the aforesaid local was 
made possible. 

After a lengthy discussion, in which many 
of the delegates took part, a temporary policy 
for the district was decided upon, providing 
for the appointment of a District Secretary- 
treasurer and one board member for 
each sub-district. Mr. <A. J. Morrison 
was appointed District Secretary-treasurer 
with offices at 408 Burns Building, Cal- 
gary, Alberta. There was a rearrange- 
ment of sub-districts and the delegates 
from each sub-district were allowed to choose 
a board member, which resulted as follows: 
Drumheller, Jas. Conroy; Wayne and Rose- 
dale, J. E. Gordon; Edmonton and Brule, 
George Ungarian; The Northern Field, 
Thomas Hill; for Crow’s Nest Pass, the dele- 
gate is to be appointed at a later date. 

In thanking the convention for the co- 
operation and support he had received at 
the hands of the delegates, President Levitt 


urged every delegate, on his return home, to © 


advocate the policies of the U.M.W. of A, 
believing it to be the only organization at 
the present time that can protect the interest 
of the miners in District 18. , 
Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Instructing the District Officers to co-op- 


erate with any legitimate body organized for 
the purpose of increasing coal markets; (2) 
Permitting the District Officers to make a 
grant to the Public Relief Fund at Coleman 
for the reltef of destitute miners at that place. 


Amendments to Ontario Compensation Act 
to be sought 


On December 14, 1926, there was held in 
Ottawa a conference of labour representatives 
called for the purpose of considering the mat- 
ter of amendments to the Ontario Compen- 
sation Act. The meeting decided to appoint 
a committee to examine the act and report 
to a subsequent conference as to what amend- 
ments should be sought. The committee ap- 
pointed was as follows: James Simpson, 
Toronto, vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; H. 8. Mitchell, 
Hamilton, chairman of the Ontario executive 
committee of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress; Wm. L. Best, Ottawa, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and T. J. Coughlan, 
Ottawa, legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Trainmen, repre- 
senting the railroad running trades. John 
Munro, Toronto, business agent of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and John 
W. Bruce, Toronto, organizer for the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers. Mr. 
Best and Mr. Simpson were subsequently 
elected chairman and secretary respectively of 
the committee. 


Another Labour Congress Proposed 


As an outcome of a meeting of representa- 
tives of organizations unaffiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour or the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada it has been 
decided to call a convention for March 15, 
1927, for the purpose of establishing an organi- 
zation to be known as the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. A committee was appointed 
to draft a constitution to be submitted to the 
March convention. 


Physicians Form Union 


What is perhaps the first union of physicians 
in North America to be affiliated with the 
trade union movement has been formed in 
Chicago by more than 125 doctors employed in 
the city health department. The members of 
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the new union ask that their monthly rate of 
$100 be increased to $200 and that the city 
pay for the upkeep of the automobiles they 
use when calling upon city patients. 


Labour Radio Station 


On December 17, 1926, radio station WCFL, 
located on the municipal pier, Chicago, and 
owned by the Chicago Federation of Labour, 
was Officially opened by the mayor of the 
city. The station maintains a radiogram ser- 
vice and is forwarding messages to Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Columbus, Duluth and 
other cities. 


Death of A. E. King 


Mr. Albert Eugene King, general secretary 
and treasurer of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, died at Cleveland, Ohio, on Novem- 
ber 28, 1926. He was born at Norwich, New 
York, and after his student days he entered 
the railway service, first as brakeman and 
later as baggageman. His connection with 
the Brotherhood dates from September 
4, 1892, when he became a member of 
Parlor City Lodge, No. 36, located at Bing- 
hampton, New York. He was serving as 
treasurer of this local lodge, when, at the 
Toronto convention in May, 1897, he was 
elected to the Grand Lodge Office of which 
he was the incumbent at the time of his death, 
being elected at each recurring convention. In 
addition to serving the Brotherhood in this 
official capacity the late general secretary 
and treasurer was chairman of the General 
Grievance Committee of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad System. 


Injunction Against Canadian Natienal 
Telegraphs 
Mr. Justice Lennox, on December 22, on 
application of W. E. Easum and Henry 


Lynch, who acted on behalf of a number of 
commercial telegraphers employed by the 
Canadian National Telegraphs, granted an 
injunction which restrained the Canadian Na- 
tional Telegraphs until December 30 from 
negotiating with or entering into any agree- 
ment with C.M.C., C. McMahon or any 
officials of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America as claiming to represent the 
majority of the employees of the company. 
Mr. Lynch claimed that McMahon represents 
a minority of the telegraphers and that a com- 
mittee of the majority has been discriminated 
against, The matter involved the formation 
or proposal of a Canadian union. 

On December 31 Mr. Justice Grant refused 
a request for the further continuance of the 
injunction. 3 





Mr. Chas. J. Lammert, who has filled the 
office of secretary-treasurer of the Brotherhood 
of Painters and Decorators for the past six 
years, died in Lafayette, Ind., last month. 
The funeral took place at his former home in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


oo 


{ 


According to reports. from local unions of 
the result of the election for officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America, held last 
month, John L. Lewis, president, Thomas 
Kennedy, secretary-treasurer, and other offi- 
cials of the union have been re-elected. 





John Fahy, one of the founders of the Uni- 
ted Mine Workers of America, died suddenly 
last month in Columbus, Ohio. He was at 
one time president of District No. 9, and later 
served as statistician for the general organi- 
zation. 


Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom 


A new edition (the eighteenth) of the 
Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom (Cmd. 2740) has been compiled by 
the Ministry of Labour and is now on sale. 
Before the war, the Abstract was published 
at intervals of approximately one year, but 
the present edition is the first to appear for 
nearly twelve years, publication having been 
suspended, after the issue of the seventeenth 
edition early in 1925, on grounds of economy. 
During the long period which has elapsed 
since the publication of that edition the need 
for a volume containing a summary of the 
principal statistics relating to labour had be- 
come increasingly apparent, and the present 
volume has accordingly been prepared. 

The statistics are presented in 14 main sec- 
tions, dealing respectively with Population; 


Employment, unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance; Wages and hours of labour; 
Profit-sharing and labour ‘ co-partnership; 
Wholesale and retail prices and cost of living; 
Strikes and lock-outs; Industrial accidents 
and diseases and workmen’s compensation; 
Trade unions, trades councils, and employers’ 
associations; Co-operative societies, friendly 
societies and building societies; National 
health insurance; Old age pensions; Poor-law 
relief; Migration; Building plans approved. 

The figures summarized are largely com- 
piled from information collected by the Min- 
istry of Labour; but summaries are also 
given of statistics relating to labour matters 
published by other government departments. 
In the case of serial tables the figures cover, 
so far as possible, the years 1910-1925. 
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DOMINION CIVIL SERVANTS DECIDE ON REPRESENTATIONS TO BE 
MADE TO THE GOVERNMENT 


CONFERENCE of Civil Service or- 

ganizations, convened by the Civil Ser- 
vice Federation of Canada, was held in Ot- 
tawa on December 11 and 12, 1926, practically 
every association or body of Dominion Gov- 
ernment employees being represented. In his 
opening address, Mr. T. R. L. Maclnnes, 
. president of the Federation, referred to the 
speech of the Prime Minister, the Right Hon- 
ourable W. L. Mackenzie King, in Ottawa 
on September 11, 1926, and quoted extracts 
therefrom relative to superannuation, salary 
revision, the merit system and civil service 
councils. The president characterized the 
Prime Minister’s pronouncement upon these 
subjects as “the most comprehensive and 
satisfactory enunciation of civil service policy 
ever made by a Canadian Prime Minister,” 
and pointed out that the fulfilment of the 
assurances made would depend largely upon 
concerted and united effort by the service 
itself through its organizations. 

The chief features of the conference were 
the discussions and the resolutions adopted 
concerning superannuation, civil service coun- 
cils and salary revision. The decisions and 
recommendations of the conference on these 
matters are to be submitted to the Federal 
Government. In regard to the subject of 
superannuation the policy adopted by the 
conference thereto was as follows:— 


1. The minimum return by way of benefits 
to each employee or his dependents should not 
in any case be less than the amount con- 
tributed by the employee and that benefits in 
event of death, ill health, voluntary retirement 
or retirement on account of marriage be de- 
termined on the same principles for periods 
of service under ten years, however short, as 
for periods of service over ten years. 

2. That eontributors who have been com- 
pelled to pay contributions on arrears on ac- 
count ofliving allowance, and who are not in 
receipt 6f a living allowance when retired, to 
superannuation, shall receive the benefits of 
the extra contributions. 

3. That as the imposition of interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent on arrears of contributions 
is a real hardship which in many cases makes 
the election to come under the act prohibitive, 
its removal is requested. 

4. That if a widowed contributor dies while 
in receipt of superannuation allowance and 
leaves an unmarried daughter who has. taken 
the mother’s place in the household, a certain 
adequate allowance should be provided for her. 

5. That the Act be amended to clearly pro- 
vide that periods of prior service in. the 
North West Mounted Police, Royal North 
West Mounted Police and Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police shall be deemed to be service 
under the Superannuation Act. 


6. Periods of active service overseas on the 
military _forces or active service in His Ma- 
jesty’s Naval Forces or any other Allies of 
His Majesty during the Great War to date 
of demobilization, shall be deemed service 
within the meaning of the Superannuation Act. 


7. That in the event of the total period of 
service exceeding thirty-five years and the con- 
tributor electing to pay arrears to the full 
amount of the deficiency of the non-contribut- 
ing period, such arrears shall be computed 
from the date of first appointment. 


8. That Superannuation for temporary em- 
ployees as provided in Parts 4 and 5 of the 
Act be clearly defined to include all those 
so-called temporary employees who are being 
or have been retained in the service by author- 
ity other than the six months’ certificates from 
the Civil Service Commission and to include 
those paid at daily rates. 


9. That the period during which a Civil Ser- 
vant may elect to come under the Act shall 
be extended for a period of one year from the 
passing of the amending Act and contributors 
shall be permitted to alter the form of election. 

10. That the permanent employees of the 
Public Works or other Departments who are 
paid a fixed yearly salary, based on prevailing 
rates, be permitted to contribute and to receive 
benefits under the Superannuation Act. 


ll. That the Act be so amended to provide 
that any contributor, who, on account of dis- 
ability, is on leave of absence without pay, and 
who subsequently accepts superannuation, shall 
receive superannuation allowance based on the 
salary that would have been paid to such con- 
tributor had he been able to perform his 
duties. 

12. That additional benefits or a reduction 
in contributions be made applicable to the 
women and unmarried men of the service, so 
that the benefits they enjoy under the Act may 
bear the same relation to their contributions 
as the benefits enjoyed by other employees 
bear to the contributions made by them. 


13. That part 2, Section 16, be amended to 
read: The average salary of the last three 
years shall be taken as the basis on which the 
allowance shall be computed. : 


14. That the Act be amended to provide for 
the retirement of the employee at his option 
after thirty-five years’ service. 


15. In respect of periods of past services for 
which employees have not made any contribu- 
tion or have not made the full contribution, 
they are required by the Act to contribute for 
the full period or not at all. This is a matter 
of great importance to men who have spent 
many years in the Outside Service. Many of 
those men who have been in the service twenty 
years or longer have found it impossible to 
pay back the ,abatements on the full half of 
the non-contributory period and have _conse- 
quently been obliged to surrender credit for 
half their time of service. 

We recommend that employees be given the 
right to contribute for any portion of such 
periods of service, the benefits to depend on 
the period for which contribution is made. 
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16. That the Act be amended to provide for 
the appointment of a Board to administer the 
Act and that the Civil Service have representa- 
tion thereon. 

Dealing with the question of civil service 
councils, the conference decided to approve 
the policy adopted by the Civil Service Fed- 
eration of Canada at its last convention, held 
in October, 1926, and which was as follows:— 


1. That this Federation in convention as- 
sémbled should reiterate its stand in favour of 
the establishment of Civil Service Councils, 
composed of representatives of the Govern- 
ment and civil servants. 

2. That as a preliminary step toward the 
establishment of such councils the Government 
be requested to appoint a committee to draft 
a constitution for a National Civil Service 
Council. 

3. That the Government be requested to 
have the said committee composed of fourteen 
members, seven of whom are to be named on 
behalf of the Government and seven to be 
named as representing the various Civil Ser- 
vice organizations. 

4. That the Government be requested to take 
action as expeditiously as possible after the 
aforementioned committee shall have reported. 

5. Your committee further recommends that 
the functions of the Council should embrace 
the following: 

(a) Consideration of the question of re- 

muneration of classes common to the ser- 
vice. 

(b) Provision of the best means of utliizing 
the ideas of the staff. 

(¢) Means for securing to the staff a greater 
share in the determination of the condi- 
tions under which their duties are carried 
out. 

(d) Consideration of general principles gov- 
erning conditions of service. 

(e) Encouragement of the further education 
of civil servants. 

(f) Improvement of office organization. 

(g) Proposed legislation so far as it has a 
bearing on the Civil Service. 


6. The Committee would suggest that the 
executive be instructed to prepare a memor- 
andum on the matter of Civil Service Coun- 
ciis, to be circulated to all Civil Service or- 
ganizations. 

Discussion on the matter of salary revision 
concluded with the adoption of a resolution 
containing three recommendations. The reso- 
lution was agreed to by all representatives 
with the exception of those of the Profes- 
sional Institute of the Civil Service of Can- 
ada who did not vote. The recommenda- 
tions adopted were as follows:— 


1. That a flat increase of $300 per annum, 
effective April 1, 1926, be given to all civil 
servants, thereby increasing the minimum and 
maximum of each class. 

2. That the amount of bonus included in 
salary at the present time be deducted from 
the flat increase. 

3. That in consideration of the great need 
for higher remuneration on account of in- 
creased duties or anomalies in classification, 
that this flat increase is not to prejudice the 
claims of the persons or groups concerned. 


Prior to adjournment, the chairman stated 
that he understocd it to be the feeling of the 
conference that the carrying out of the de- 
cisions reached and the submission of repre- 
sentations to the Government pursuant there- 
to, be left to the Civil Service Federation of 
Canada. 





Civil Service Association of Alberta 


The seventh annual convention of the Civil 
Service Association of Alberta was held 
in Edmonton, on November 26-27, 1926, forty-— 
one delegates, from various points in the 
Province being present. — 

President J. W. Dodds reviewed the activi- 
ties of the organization since its last conven- 
tion. He stressed the fact that it was the aim 
of the association to make civil service work 
a real profession, and to do so, there must be 
(1) adequate remuneration; (2) recognition of 
the principle of promotion within the service; 
(3) competitive examination for entry into 
the service; (4) prescribed age limits for such 
entry. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer H. T. 
Sullivan showed that the total membership 
was 636, an increase of thirteen per cent during 
the year. The activities of the Alberta Civil 
Service Joint Council was reviewed in the re- 
port of Secretary G. W. Waistell, while the 
annual report of the Superannuation Board 
was presented by the Association’s repre- 
sentative, P. N. Johnson. 

A number of questions with reference to the 
service, which were under advisement by the 
convention, were answered by Hon. R. G. 
Reid, Provincial Treasurer, during the course 
of his address. Premier Brownlee, who was 
present at one of the sessions of the conven- 
tion, gave an informal address, in which he 
asked for some suggestions which would enable 
him to have the contact with the employees 
which he required when vacancies or promo- 
tions were being considered. 

Amendments were made to the constitution 
to provide (1) That the provincial executive 
shall have power to add one or more members 
to their number as found desirable; (2) That 
all grievances, presented in writing, shall be in- 
vestigated by the local grievance committee 
and their finding sent to the provincial ex- 
ecutive, if further action required. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: i 

Recommending that a plebiscite be held on 
the question of affiliating with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and that a two- 
third majority be required to decide; 

Instructing the provincial executive to en- 
courage the establishment of a joint commit- 
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tee on standardization, composed of govern- 
ment and association representatives, to deal 
with the matter of salaries, subsistence allow- 
ance, etc; 

Recommending that appointments to posi- 
tions in the civil service, except in the case 
of Deputy Ministers, shall be by competitive 
examination; 

Recommending that a system be instituted 
whereby salary adjustments shall be dealt with 
immediately, when justly required; 

Urging the government to place the pro- 
posed civil service bill before the legislature 
at the forthcoming session; 

Recommending that all employees in pro- 


vincial institutions be entitled to five days off 
in every calendar month; 


Instructing the provincial executive to ask 
for an amendment to the superannuation act 
providing for an increase in the minimum 
annuity, which is at present $20 per month; 


Urging the government to recognize the 
principle of salary increases based on efficiency 
ratings. 

The officers elected were: President, G. W. 
Waistell; First vice-president, R. W. Mc- 
William ; Second vice-president, A. C. McFay- 
den; Secretary-Treasurer, H. T. Sullivan, 
Court House, Edmonton. 


Women in the United States Government Service 


Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour has issued a bulletin (No. 
53) on the status of women in the service of 
the Federal 'Government. The Bulletin presents 
the results of an investigation of the records of 
recent appointments in the departmental ser- 
vice of executive establishments. All examina- 
tions for civil service appointments were 
opened to women in 1928, and tthe principle of 
“equal compensation for equal work irrespec- 
tive of sex” was established in 1924. On this 
basis the “Personnel Classification Board” in 
1924 defined the various positions in the ser- 
vice and determined the rates of pay for 
each position. The act which established the 
Board fixed the minimum salary for positions 
requiring “professional, scientific, or technical 
training equivalent to that represented by 
graduation from a college or university of 
recognized standing” at $1,860 per annum. 
The results of the study show, it is claimed, 
the beginners’ chances and the actual possi- 
bilities of advancement for women in the 
executive establishments (which exclude the 
external service) in the District of Columbia. 

Some of the facts brought out in the report 
are as follows:— 

Almost one-half of the employees an the 
departmental service of the seven independent 
establishments and six departments whose 
records were reviewed in their entirety were 
women. A little more than one-third of all 
employees in these services received salaries 
of $1,860 and over per annum; 21 per cent 
of these receiving such salaries were women; 
79 per cent were men. 

Stated in terms of the total number of 
men and women reported, nearly one-sixth of 
the women and approximately one-half of 
the men employed in these establishments 
received $1,860 or more a year. 


The beginning salary of clerks and typists 
usually is $1,140; the beginning salary of 
stenographers, $1,320. The highest salary paid 
to men or women in these positions was $2,700. 


The beginning salary for all occupations 
classified in the scientific or professional ser- 
vice is $1,860. The highest salary received 
by a woman in this service (exclusive of the 
heads and assistant heads of scientific and 
professional bureaus) was $5,200; the highest 
received by a man was $6,000. 


Measured by actual numbers who get be- 
yond the $1,860 base line, stenographic and 
clerical positions offer opportunity for advance- 
ment in the departmental service to the larger 
number of women. Measured by the propor- 
tion who reach the base line and salary range 
beyond, the greater opportunities for women 
lie in professional and scientific fields. 


In the positions paying $1,860 and over in 
which both women and men were employed 
the proportions of women were always greater 
in the lower salary groups and smaller in the 
higher salary groups than the proportions of 
men. 

In all positions paying salaries of $1,860 and 
over in which women and men were employed, 
45 per cent of the women employees, as com- 
pared with approximately 15 per cent of the 
men in like positions, received just $1,860 a 
year. Almost 40 per cent of the women em- 
ployees and 24 per cent of the men employees 
received between $1,860 and $2,400. Fifteen 
per cent of the women and 61.5 per cent of 
the men were paid $2,400 or more per year. 


In clerical occupations almost 53 per cent 
of the women with salaries of $1,860 and over, 
as compared with 31 per cent of the men re- 
ceived just $1,860. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Relation between Schools and Industry in 
Great Britain 


HE need for co-operation between schools 
and industry is clearly indicated by the 
report of the Committee on Education and 
Industry appointed last year by the Minister 
of Education and the President of the Board 
of Education for England and Wales to study 
the relationship of education and industry. 
The first part of the report, issued in Decem- 
ber, deals with juvenile employment and 
presents suggestions and recommendations of 
which the following are of interest to Cana- 
dians. 

The existing provisions of section 107 of 
the Education Act, 1921, which give to local 
education authorities the power to make ar- 
rangements for advising juveniles and placing 
them in employment (hereafter termed ‘‘Choice 
of Employment”) and in conjunction therewith 
to undertake the administration of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance for juveniles, should be main- 
tained. 

The present system under which the respon- 
sibility for the administration of Choice of 
Employment and Unemployment Insurance for 
juveniles is shared by the Board of Education 
and the Ministry of Labour should be ter- 
minated and the Ministry should assume cen- 
tral responsibility for the two services. 

The Ministry should leave local education 
authorities as far as possible to conduct and 
develop their Choice of Employment work on 
individual lines and in a manner consistent 
with their general educational policy. 

Consideration should be given to the desir- 
ability of setting up a National Advisory Coun- 
cil for Juvenile Employment on which local 
education authorities should be strongly repre- 
sented. 

Steps should be taken to secure the closest 
possible co-operation between neighbouring 
areas in regard to the placing of juveniles in 
employment and to other aspects of Choice of 
Employment, and for this Rurpose juvenile 
employment committees and juvenile advisory 
committees responsible for neighbouring dis- 
tricts in a well-defined industrial area might 
institute some system of formal co-operation. 

Local education authorities should make the 
fullest use of the labour clearing arrangements 
established by the Ministry and designed to 
facilitate the rapid and _ equitable absorption 
in employment of juveniles residing in neigh- 
bouring areas. 


While it is too early to judge of the ap- 
plicability to the ordinary work of choice of 
employment of psychological tests designed 
to determine the suitability of . particular 
juveniles for particular employments, these 
tests should be encouraged, provided that 
skilled investigators are available. 

Arrangements to meet the special needs 
of boys and girls from the secondary schools 
seeking employment should ordinarily be 


made by the Minister of Labour or the local 
education authority as the case may be. For 
this purpose they should have the assistance 
of representative head teachers of secondary 
schools. 

The Ministry, or the local education au- 
thority, as the case may be, should consider 
the establishment of special arrangements in 
all areas where such arrangements are not 
already in force, for assisting mentally and 
physically defective juveniles to obtain suit- 
able occupations. 

There should be close co-operation between 
juvenile employment and juvenile advisory 
committees and local organizations concerned 
with the welfare of juveniles. 

Steps should be taken to increase the 
volume of information as to industrial con- 
ditions which is available to school children 
or juveniles and to their parents. 

The question of transferring juvenile labour 
from one area to another in order to secure 
more effective correlation of industrial supply 
and demand should be the subject of a special 
inquiry at an early date. 

The Ministry and the local education au- 
thorities concerned should investigate the 
possibility of forming special classes for un- 
employed juveniles, if possible in the day- 
time, in existing educational institutions in 
those areas where no juvenile unemployment 
centre exists. 

Wide discretion should continue to be 
given to local education authorities in regard 
to the organization of the centres and the 
choice of curriculum. 

In view of the fact that the juveniles at- 
tending the centres are liable to leave at any 
time when employment offers, formal courses 
of vocational instruction should not be at- 
tempted in centres of the existing type, but 
the possibility of providing trade training for 
unemployed juveniles might beiithe subject 
of a Departmental inquiry. 5 

Compulsory attendance at the day school 
after the statutory school-leaving age and 
pending employment should not be insti- 
tuted, though voluntary attendance in these 
circumstances may be encouraged at the dis- 
cretion of local education authorities. 

The necessary legislation should be intro- 
duced as soon as possible to give effect to a 
scheme of working certificates, under which 
it would be a statutory obligation on em- 
ployers before engaging juveniles, who are 
exempt from obligation to attend school and 
are below the age of entry into Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, to require from them the 
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production of a working certificate issued by 
the Exchange or Bureau, or evidence that 
they possess such certificate, and a statutory 
obligation on every such juvenile seeking 
employment to attend a Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centre or other approved course of in- 
struction when required to do so, the issue, 
return, etc., of working certificates to be dealt 
with by regulations made under the Act. 

Subject to the requisite financial safe- 
guards, grants in aid of juvenile unemploy- 
ment centres and the administration of the 
working certificate scheme should be such as 
to repay local education authorities for their 
approved expenditure on these _ services. 
Grants in aid of choice of employment work 
should be paid by the Ministry of Labour 
at the same rate as that at which they are 
now paid by the Board of Education. 

The Ministry should undertake an inquiry 
into the subject of casual juvenile labour. 

The Ministry should confer with industrial 
organizations and with local education au- 
thorities and juvenile advisory committees, 
so far as they are concerned, in regard to 
questions of retention of employment and 
should use their influence to secure the satis- 
factory absorption of juveniles in adult oc- 
cupations. 


Apprenticeship and Education 


“The following paragraphs form part of an 
address given by the State Supervisor of Ap- 
prenticeship before the Wisconsin Federation 
of Labour’s Educational Conference held at 
Milwaukee in April last. 

It cannot be said that we have a true under- 
standing of apprenticeship until we consider it 
a form of education. Any other viewpoint is a 
distorted one. What else can it be? The same 
motive that prompts some to enter higher 
institutions of learning prompts other young 
men, less fortunately situated, to enter ap- 
prenticeship. That motive is nothing other 
than the prospect of increased earning ability. 
If that indgentive were suddenly removed by 
some magic power, if those who never at- 
tended college were allowed the same earning 
capacity as those with a university degree, our 
universities would soon be emptied of 75 per 
cent of their students. The rest would remain 
for the cultural advantages gained by college 
attendance. 

The sacrifices a young man makes in order 
that he may learn a trade are just as great, 
and often much greater, than others make 
who go through college. The student has his 
way well paved through school. Step by step 
ke is carefully guided through the course. 
The city and state spend enormous sums to 
make it possible for those who can afford it 


to complete their education in the schools. 
But let the student drop his studies to be- 
come a worker and we turn our backs on him. 
From that moment on he must rely entirely 
on his own resources. In the industries he 
finds that no one has organized a course of 
instruction for him. If in time he finds his 
way to the top he has no one to thank but 
himself. Perhaps those conditions exist be- 
cause of the impression that there is less to 
learn in the industries than there is in school. 
But is that true? It might have been one 
time, but not so at present. 

Only a few years ago one went to college 
with the intention of entering the professions. 
To-day, when you walk through almost any 
manufacturing plant, men in overalls with 
greasy hands and faces will be pointed out to 
you with the explanation that they are col- 
lege graduates learning the game from the boi- 
tom up. One concern in this state alone em- 
ploys around seventy-five such men as special 
apprentices. They are not there because the 
professions are overcrowded, but because they 
see a promising future in the industries, There 
is some significance attached to the fact that 
so many college men are now to be found in 
the shops. It means that there is a change 
going on in the industries. Men in executive 
positions to-day must have a far wider range 
of knowledge than was the case only ten or 
fifteen years ago. New sciences and new 
methods are being introduced that were un- 
dreamed of a few short years ago. I can see 
the effect of this change gradually reaching 
down to the mechanic himself. Men with the 
combination of brains and skill are going to 
be more and more in demand as the time 
passes. Even among the apprentices it is to 
be noted that a far greater percentage of 
high school graduates are entering the trades 
than there were only a half dozen years ago. 
Employers want them. In other words, the 
trend is upward. All indications point to an 
awakening of the fact that in the industries 
there is a vast amount of technical and other 
knowledge to be gained in order to succeed. 
This mass of knowledge is still in a chaotic 
state as compared to the orderly and well- 
planned curricula of our schools. In most 
industries the idea still prevails that the young 
man entering them as a life’s work must rely 
on himself alone to learn the business. [If 
he has the right stuff in him he will succeed, 
and if not he will remain at the bottom. Be- 
cause of that theory, the theory that he must 
leave all guidance and encouragement behind 
him when he leaves school, many remain at 
the bottom, to the detriment of the industry. 

It is easy to see why col’'ege men are now 
being so warmly welcomed into manufacturing 
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establishments. It is to offset, in a way, the 
results of the lack of foresight in training their 
own employees. Trained men can not be 
developed without a training program. Some 
men will sueceed solely on their own initia- 
tive just as some men have become great 
engineers without ever attending college. But 
the results are unsatisfactory as applied to the 
average man. What a joke our schools would 
be if pupils, after becoming thoroughly versed 
in the lesson assigned them, had to argue with 
the teacher and threaten to quit school be- 
fore being allowed to proceed with the next 
lesson. But isn’t that exactly what is going 
on in many places of employment where 
minors enter with the understanding that 
there they may learn a trade or business? The 
answer some might have for that is that our 
schools exist solely for the purpose of teach- 
ing and that they are not interested in the 
production of things, That is not an answer 
to the question. Training and production 
cannot be separated. Apprenticeship is no 
less important to a trade than are the tools 
used. The employer or the industry with the 
best training program is the one that will be 
most successful. It is nothing more than a 
matter of dollars and cents. It is money in 
the pocket of the workman, the consumer, and 
the employer. All benefit by it. 


Vocational Day Schools in South Africa 


Regulations enabling the Minister of Edu- 
‘ation to make grants to vocational day 
schools under the Higher Education Act of 
1923 have recently been passed. Under these 
regulations the Minister of Education may 
authorize a council constituted under the Act 
to conduct a school or schools, intended for 
pupils between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, whose curriculum is framed with 
special reference to their probable future occu- 
pations in industry, commerce, housecraft, or 
needlecraft. The curriculum and the con- 
ditions of admission to the school must be 
approved by the secretary for education. 
Grants made to such schools are not to be 
more than £16 and not less than £5 for each 
pupil in average attendance during the calen- 
dar year next preceding the commencement 
of the financial year in which such grant is 
paid, provided that in the first year of the 
grant the Minister may determine on what 
number of pupils it shall be computed. The 
rate of the school grant is to be determined 
by the Minister after consideration of the 
nature of the course and the efficiency of the 
instruction. In determining the average at- 
tendance for the purpose of the school grant, 


no pupil will be included after the end of 
the school term or vacation in which he at- 
tains the age of eighteen years or whose age 
is less than fourteen years, or who has not 
satisfied the conditions for exemption from 
compulsory attendance operative in the area 
in which the school is situated. 

Among other provisions, the regulations 
stipulate that the school year in respect of 
which grant is made must include not less 
than 1,000 hours of instruction, except that a 
lower number of hours may be approved for 
a school of domestic science. The minister 
may award bursaries providing free tuition, 
but the number of such bursaries shall not, 
except with the consent of the Treasury, at 
any time exceed one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber of pupils in respect of whom the school 
grant is paid. The minister may award 
boarding bursaries not exceeding in each case 
£30 per annum to pupils who would other- 
wise be prevented by distance from attend- 
ing the school, and may also award transport 
bursaries to pupils whose residence is more 
than four miles from the school. 


C.P.R. Scholarships 


Two free scholarships at McGill University 
are being offered by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, each scholarship being for one year’s 
tuition in the Faculty of Arts and four years’ 
tuition in architecture, chemical, civil, me- 
chanical or electrical engineering. The scholar- 
ships are offered by the company, subject to 
competitive examination to apprentices and 
other employees enrolled on the permanent 
staff of the company and under 21 years of 
age and also to minor sons of employees. 
Scholarships will be renewed from year to year 
to cover a period not exceeding five years if at 
the close of each session the holder is’ en- 
titled under the rules to full standing in the 
next higher year. Where a scholarship holder 
finds it necessary to interrupt his course for 
a year or longer, notice must be given at the 
close of the session to the railway company 
and to the Registrar of McGill in order that 
the scholarship may be open to other appli- 
cants. 


Mr. J. M. Grieve, Superintendent of Sleep- 
ing, Dining and Parlour Car Department, 
Toronto, has been appointed as one of the 
members representing the railways on the 
Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2, in succession to 
Mr. W. A. Kirkpatrick, Saskatoon. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK OF LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


HE International Ladies’ Garment Wor- 
kers’ Union has given increased atten- 

tion during recent years to the subject of edu- 
eation. In its early stages “ workers’ educa- 
tion ” was intended merely to qualify members 
of the union for taking part in propaganda 
work, and it was therefore comparatively 
superficial in its character. However, at the 
convention held at Cleveland in 1914 the union 
adopted a more liberal policy, declaring that 
the time had come “to dwell particularly upon 
the more solid and preparatory work of educa- 
tion,” and a committee was appointed to draw 
up an educational plan. The Education Com- 
mittee, from the outset, emphasized the part 
which Workers’ Education ought to play in 
developing intelligent, well4informed leaders 
within the union. Their policy was based on 
the opinion that “the members of any union 
have a right to expect that their officers be 
fully acquainted not only with the problems 
of their own organization, but with social, in- 
dustrial and labour problems in general. In- 
deed, they have always insisted that the wor- 
kers’ classroom should be a kind of clearing- 
house where the worker could bring his prob- 
lems for discussion, where ‘he might learn more 
about the aims and policies of his own in- 
dustry, and where he might familiarize him- 
self with some of the more outstanding aspects 
of modern civilization. To this end they have 
consistently maintained that Workers’ Edu- 
cation should not only be controlled by the 
unions but it should instill in the worker a 
strong sense of loyalty for his or her organiza- 
tion and desire for constructive leadership.” 
Following these principles the Union in 1918 
adopted an educationa] plan which aimed, first, 
to enlighten the members on general labour 


‘questions and on “the functions, aims, possi- 


bilities and limitations of a trade organiza- 
tion.” and, secondly, to train the ablest men 
and women of the organization for duties as 
officers. A general education committee was 
named, the international board was authorized 
to appoint a director of education, and all 
local unions were recommended to organize 
local educational committees. A recent bul- 
letin published by the Educational Depart- 
ment of the union describes its activities as 
follows:— 


1. Unity Centres—The Unity Centres are 
evening classes organized exclusively for mem- 
bers of the International. These classes are 
conducted in public evening schools in the 
City of New York. In each Unity Centre there 
are two kinds of instruction. The first is 
English. The teachers are assigned by the 


Board of Education. The second consists of 
classes in the history of the labour movement, 
social sciences, applied psychology, physical 
training. 

2. Workers’ Unwersity—The Workers’ Uni- 
versity consists of classes of advanced intruc- 
tion on labour, cultural subjects and social 
sciences. Those who attend these classes have 
had preliminary training in the Unit Centres 
or elsewhere. 


3. Exetension Division—During the past 
years, the union has extended its educational 
facilities to those members who cannot attend 
regular classes, by offering them courses and 
individual lectures at local meetings, in local 
offices and wherever they could be found in 
organized groups. It is intended to spend 
much effort in developing these so-called ex- 
tension activities, in addition to the regular 
classes, as in this way many more workers 
can be mide better informed trade unionists. 

(a) Courses for groups of members are given 
in offices of local unions, where members meet 
for organization purposes. 

(b) Lectures and talks are given at busi- 
ness meetings of local unions. Members at- 
tend these meetings, and listen to the lectures 
before beginning the business of the evening. 

Both the courses and lectures are given in 
the language best understood by the group— 
Iinglish, Yiddish, Russian or Italian. 

(c) The Educational Department also ar- 
ranges social activities. Weekly musical and 
social gatherings for members and_ their 
families are held in different sections. Group 
singing is a feature at these events. Prominent 
speakers address the audience on social and 
labour problems. Excursions, hikes, visits to 
museums, etc., for members of the Union and 
their friends, are also arrangeed. 

During many strikes conducted by the Inter- 
national Union, the Educational Department 
co-operates with the speakers and entertain- 
ment committees in providing proper recrea- 
tional and educational activities for the 
strikers, such as lectures, concerts, and exhibi- 
tions of motion pictures. By means of printed 
literature the attention of the strikers is called 
to the opportunities offered by the union’s 
educational department. Educational activi- 
ties are conducted for members in various 
cities, under the general direction of the Edu- 
cational Department. In Boston and Phila- 
delphia special arrangements are made with 
the local labour colleges for the education of 
the members there. The Educational] Depart- 
ment makes special arrangements by which 
tickets to musical and dramatic performances 
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are sold to members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union at reduced 
prices. It also assists members in selecting 
books which are furnished to them at mini- 
mum prices. 


4. Students’ Councils —Kach class elects two 
members to serve on a Students’ Council. 
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This Council aids the Educational Department 
to keep in touch wilth classes, and selects three. 
of its number to sit with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Faculty. They express the 
wishes and sentiments of their fellow students 


in the choice of subjects, etc. 


EMPLOYEES’ BONUS AND BENEFIT SCHEMES 


B ONUSES were given by a large number of 

employers to their workpeople during 
the past Christmas season. A few recent em- 
ployees’ benefit schemes are noted in the 
following paragraphs:— 


Canadian General Elecirie Company 


The Canadian General Electric Company 
lately announced the inauguration at the New 
Year of a scheme to enable their employees 
to purchase cumulative preference stock of 
the company at par value. The stock will be 
sold at $50 a share, the current quotation in 
the market being $57. The offer is open until 
March 15. The dividend is 7 per cent per 
annum, cumulative, and is payable on the 
first days of January, April, July and October. 
In addition to this dividend a bonus of one 
per cent on par value of the shares acquired 
under this plan will be made by the com- 
pany yearly. This is not an extra dividend, 
or part of the dividend, the manager states, 
but is a special bonus to encourage saving and 
investment. The payment may be greater 
than the one per cent if the earnings of the 
company permit. 

Any employee who has been in continuous 
service since December 31, 1926, is eligible 
to purchase stock to the amount of one to 
twenty shares, each at the par value of $50. 
The purchase price is payable four dollars a 
share per month, or one dollar a week, to be 
withheld from the employees’ salaries or 
wages, or the employe may make payment in 
cash in full for the shares applied for, re- 
mitting before April 1. Dividends onthe 
stock will be applied toward payment until 
such time as the shares are fully paid for, 
and in addition, as soon in 1928 as possible, 
the extra payment of one per cent, or more, 
will be credited to the employee’s acount for 
payment on the stock, or paid direct to the 
employee if his stock is fully paid for. Interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per anuum will be 
charged on unpaid balances. 

In the event of the employment of an em- 
ployee terminating, the total amount paid in 
for stock under this plan will be refunded, 


plus interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, but no allowances will be made for 
accrued dividends or for the credit of extra 
payment, and no interest will be charged on 
unpaid balances. In case of death, the total 
amount paid in by the employee by means of 
deductions from pay, accrued dividends, and 
the pro-rata proportion of the extra payment 
credit, less interest at 5 per cent per annum 
on unpaid balances, will be paid to the estate 
of the deceased employee. Any employee 
may withdraw from the purchase agreement 
at any time, and in case of withdrawal refund 
will be made on the same basis as if employ- 
ment had terminated. 

Any employee may at any time turn the 
shares back to the trustees at par, plus un- 
paid accrued dividends at the rate of 7 per 
cent per annum, and the trustees will make 
payment for these shares within sixty days. 


Keasby and Mattison Company 


The Keasbey and Mattison Company, em- 
ploying about 400 workpeople in connection 
with the Bell Asbestos Mine, Thetford Mines, 
allowed their employees Christmas bonuses of 
$10, $20, $25, and $50, according to service. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Company 


The Kroehler Manufacturing Company,, 
Limited, of Stratford, Ontario, distributed 
$75,000 to its employees at Christmas. This 
company has eight factories, employing about 


3,000 workpeople. 
Intercolonial Coal Company 


The Intercolonial ‘Coal Company, West- 
ville, Nova Scotia, distributed $3,000 among its 
600 employees at Christmas. For some weeks 
a production bonus also has been given to the 
company’s employees, based on a percentage 
on production over 20,000 tons a month. 


Firth Brothers Profit Sharing Plan 


Firth Brothers, Limited, a tailoring com- 
pany of Ontario with headquarters at Hamil- 
ton, employing 175 skilled workers, instituted 
a system of profit sharing on January 1. It 
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is described as a wholly voluntary plan of 
mutual co-operation and benefit, whereby all 
employees, from the lowest to the highest 
grades, will share in the firm’s profits at the 
end of each year, without being required to 
make contributions towards any fund. The 
object of the plan is “to give the employees 
a direct, personal interest in the business in 
order that they may of their own volition pro- 
mote increased efficiency, eliminate needless 
waste and increase production while reducing 
the cost.” 


Consolidated Mining and Smeliing Company 


of Canada 
The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada allowed Christmas 


bonuses to its employees ranging from $12.50 
for single employees of six months’ standing to 
$50 for married-employees of one year’s stand- 
ing. The company has 4,000 employees at 
Tadanac, Trail, Rossland, Kimberley, Moyle, 
Ainsworth, the boundary country and on Van- 
- couver Island. The majority are eligible for 
one of the major bonuses. 


J. Kayser Company 


Employees of over five years’ standing re- 
ceived at Christmas from the Julius Kayser 
Company, Sherbrooke, Quebec, cheques vary- 
ing from $2 to $1,200, according to the number 
of years in the employ of the company, out 
of a fund of $15,000 which had accumulated 
from the profit-sharing plan inaugurated in 
1917. The distribution of the fund was due 
to the fact that the plan had not proved 
satisfactory after nine years of operation, and 
that it was decided to discontinue it. 


Bonus for Royal Bank of Carinde Employees 


Nine thousand employees of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, comprising the staff all over the 
Dominion of Canada and abroad, benefitted 
during the Christmas season by the distribu- 
tion of a bonus in the form of an extra half 
month’s salary. 


Group Life Insurance for General Motors 
Employees 


Group life insurance exceeding $100,000,000 
was taken out recently by General Motors 
Corporation with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company for more than 100,000 em- 
ployees who have been on the payroll three 
months or longer. The policy covers each 
worker for $1,000 without medical examina- 
tion. All new employees will become eligible 
after serving three months. The plan is co- 
operative, both employees and corporation 
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sharing the cost, but in order to get the plan 
installed promptly, General Motors is paying 
the entire cost for the month of December. 
The insurance is payable at death to the bene- 
ficiary designated by the employee, or should 
an employee be totally and permanently dis- 
abled before he is 60 years old, the amount 
will be paid to him in 20 instalments of $51.05 
a month after a three months’ waiting period. 
The policy is one of the largest for group life 
insurance ever issued. . 

General Motors has plants in 36 cities in the 
United States and in Canada, and seventeen 
in oversea countries. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Em- 


ployees’ Stock 


Through the purchase of stock on a special 
plan, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany employees are now contributing about 
$2,500,000 monthly in new capital to the com- 
pany. In December more than 200,000 em- 
pleyees were paying for stock in the company 
compared with about 160,000 a few months 
ago. When the increase in price was announced, 
there was a rush of subscriptions. As a result, 
the number of shares under subscription now 
stands at around 830,000 compared with 690,000 
as of September 1. Subscriptions are payable 
at the rate of $3 per month per share, which 
means that subscriptions for the 830,000 shares 
are being paid at the rate of about $2,490,000 
monthly. The price of $107,900,000 which 
employees now subscribing for stock will have 
paid for their holdings if they continue at the 
present rate compares favourably with the 
$124,500,000 they would have had to pay for 
the stock at current prices of $150. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany employees with six months of service 
may subscribe to stock at the rate of one share 
per $300 of salary earned annually. Maximum 
purchases allowed are fifty shares. It requires 
about three years to pay for the stock and 
payments may not be made in advance of in- 
stalment dates. 


Stock Dividends for United States Steel 
Corporation Employees 


Approximately 60,000 employees of the 
United States Steel Corporation—representing 
for the most part the rank and file of the 
organization—will receive nearly $25,000,000 
by the 40 per cent stock dividend of the cor- 
poration recently recommended by the board 
of directors. According to the latest avail- 
able estimate, employee stockholders in the 
Steel Corporation numbered about 60,000, 
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and the common stock held in their names 
amounted to approximately 507,000 shares. 
These stock holdings, with a par value of 
approximately $50,700,000, will participate on 
a pro rata basis in the 40 per cent stock 
dividend. 

At the end of 1925 employees of the Steel 
Corporation held 501,999 shares of $100 par 
common stock, and 163,802 shares of $100 par 
preferred stock, making a total of 665,801 
shares. The offering of common stock is 
usually made about the middle of January. 
On January 14, last year, the corporation 
notified employees that they could subscribe 
to 100,000 shares, and it was presumed that 
an offer closely approximating this would be 
made this year. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co-oper: 
ative Wage Fund trustees purchased in 1926, 


25,000 shares of P.R.T. stock at about $42 a 
share after crediting dividends received there: 
on and paying four quarterly dividends aggre: 
gating 12 per cent. This brings the tota\ 
P.R.T. stock in possession of the company 
operative wage fund to 221,500 shares, which, 
added to the 10,000 shares owned by cos 
operative association, gives P.R.T. employees 
ownership of more than one-third of the tota) 
vapital. 


S. W. Straus and Company, New York 


Employees who have been with S. W. Straus 
and Company for ten years received on 
December 29, 1926, thrift society bonuses 
amounting to approximately 400 per cent of 
the money saved by them in the decade. 

The thrift society, formed in 1916, allows 
employees to deposit with the company 
amounts equal to 5 per cent of their salaries, 
if deposits do not exceed $250 a year. For 
each dollar saved by an employee the com- 
pany deposited a similar amount or more. 
No division could be made until an employee 


had been a depositor for ten years. Persons 
leaving the service of the company could 
withdraw all their deposits with interest, but 
the amounts deposited by the company re- 
mained in the treasury for the benefit of the 
remaining depositors. Employees who de- 
posited $250 a year for ten years received 
cheques for a little more than $10,000 each. 

The usual bonuses of the welfare and profit- 
sharing plans were paid at the end of the 
year. 


Carden Cities for Railway Employees in 
France 


The Northern Railway of France has re- 
cently built a number of garden cities to 
house its employees. This enterprise is de- 
scribed by B. S. Townroe in the American 
Review of Reviews, September, 1926. Al- 
together this railway has constructed 11,141 
houses, 33 schools for boys and girls, 19 do- 
mestic economy and 9 technical schools, 18 
buildings where there are baths and showers, 
24 dispensaries including infant-welfare cent- 
ers, 25 recreation halls, and 30 sport grounds, 
and there is a central library in each city. 
The workingmen themselves govern these cities 
through local councils in which there is a re- 
presentative for every 50 inhabitants, the 
railroad company, however, reserving the right 
to place three officials on each council. The 
city of Tegnier which was left in ruins by the 
war, has been rebuilt and now has 1,30u 
houses mostly of concrete or brick. The 
usual type consists of living room, three bed- 
rooms (one for the parents, one for the girls, 
and a third for the boys), cellar, porch and 
garden. Local materials have been used in 
the construction. The average cost was about 
26,000 francs, or around $650 at the rate of 
exchange prevailing when the survey was 
made, but in the neighbourhood of larger 
towns the heavy expenses of drainage, light- 
ing, and road-building considerably increased 
the cost. ‘The death rate of children at Teg- 
nier was said to be far below that of some 
of the neighbouring towns. 





Production at Sullivan Mine 


The Canadian Mining Journal in its issue 
of December 31, 1926, contains an account of 
the Sullivan mine of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. 
The Sullivan mine is situated at Kimberley, 
British Columbia, nineteen miles from Cran- 
brook, a divisional point on the Crow’s Nest 
Pass branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Production started on a small scale in 1900, 
and in 1914 the mine became the largest lead 


producer in Canada. In 1925 it was the 
largest single producer of lead and zinc in the 
world. Since operations commenced 4,800,000 
tons of ore have been produced from stopes 
and 170,000 tons from development. At the 
present time, ore is being mined at the rate of 
1,100,000 tons per year, with a yield of about 
200,000 pounds of lead, 110,000 pounds of zinc 
and 4,000,00 ounces of silver. 
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ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES 


Ninth Annual Convention, Ottawa, January 11-13, 1926 


HE Ninth Annual Convention of the As- 
sociation of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries was held at Ottawa 
this year; on January 11-13. Representative 
men from all parts of Canada were in at- 
tendance. 

At the opening luncheon, greetings to the 
Convention were presented by Controller 
Charles Tulley representing the City of Ot- 
tawa in the absence of Mayor John P. Bal- 
harrie, by Mayor Theo. Lambert representing 
the City of Hull; by E. R. E. Chevrier, M-P., 
for the Federal Government; and by Mr. 
José A. Machado, President-elect, for the 
Board of Trade. A stimulating address on 
“Ethics in Construction” was given by Police 
Magistrate Charles Hopewell, of Ottawa. 

The business session on Tuesday was de- 
voted to a series of reports by members of the 
Executive Committee, in which the work of 
the past year was reviewed. E. G. M. Cape 
of Montreal dealt with Codes of Ethics and 
Standard Contracts; Harry J. Mero of Walk- 
erville discussed the progress attained in 
launching a scheme of Apprentice Training; 
George Oakley, Toronto, described the Con- 
struction Building at the Canadian National 
Exhibition; and Frank E. Waterman, Tor- 
onto, and J. P. Russell, Toronto, reported for 
the official association paper the Contract 
Record. Some problems of branch member- 
ship relations were dealt with by John N. 
Flood, St. John, N.B. 

The speaker at the second luncheon, Wed- 
nesday, January 12, was R. B. Morley, gen- 
eral manager of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations, Toronto. By interest- 
ing comparisons, Mr. Morley showed how a 
proper campaign for accident prevention in 
an industry would tend to reduce the acci- 
dents, and consequently lower the cost of 
Workmen’s Compensation. Mr. Morley’s ad- 
dress is given on page 66 of this issue. 

In the business session on Wednesday after- 
noon, the Western Vice-President, H. J. Bird, 
described progress which had been made in 
the middle West of Canada in extending the 
scope of construction work during the winter. 
W. C. Clark, the head of the Economics De- 
partment of S. W. Straus & Company, taking 
for his subject “Financing the Building In- 
dustry,” described the newer methods of con- 
struction finance by mortgage bonds, and the 
dangers that required protection. His talk 
was followed by discussion arising out of the 
numerous questions asked him. 
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At the luncheon on the third day, Thurs- 
day, January 13, the Hon. Senator Charles 
Murphy described the work being done to 
beautify the Capital of Canada. Among the 
guests present were the members of the Ot- 
tawa Improvement Commission and the Min- 
ister of Public Works, Hon. J. C. Elliott. 

The final business session included two in- 
teresting talks by W. H. C. Mussen of Mon- 
treal and H. H. Vaughan, President of the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association, 
on “Standardizing Construction Equipment 
and Materials.” F. A. R. Hoffeditz, of York, 
Pennsylvania, described the system that has 
been evolved there of co-operation between 
the public schools and industrial plans to. pro-. 
vide a practical training for boys in the shop 
trades. H. P. Frid, Hamilton, dealt with 
“ Business and Labour Relations in 1926.” and 
stressed the discussions which had been held 
in meetings of the General Contractors’ Sec- 
tion. 

Reports from the different construction 
centres in Canada by the delegates present at 
the Convention would seem to indicate a 
greater feeling of optimism than for some 
years past. While there has been no out- 
standing revival of activity in building con- 
struction, the increased totals have repre- 
sented much of the heavy type of develop- 
ment work which will ultimately mean great- 
er facilities for transportation and business. 
There seems to be little, if any, housing 
shortage, though the recent rapid growth in 
large apartment houses has created new con- 
ditions. 

Invitations for the 1928 Convention were 
received from Montreal, Windsor, Quebec, 
Hamilton, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. After 
full discussion, representatives from the other 
centres withdrew their claims in favour of 
Winnipeg. 

The officers elected for 1927 were:—Presi- 
dent, C. Blake Jackson, Toronto; Immediate 
Past President, John V. Gray, Toronto; Vice- 
President, Harry J. Mero, Walkerville; East- 
ern Vice-President, E. G. M. Cape, Montreal ; 
Western Vice-President, E. Claydon, Winni- 
peg; Honorary Secretary, Joseph F. Meagher, 
Ottawa; Honorary Treasurer, Frank  E. 
Waterman, Toronto; Representative of Trade 
Contractors Section, George Oakley, Toronto; 
Representative of Manufacturing and Supply 
Section, H. J. Stambaugh; Representative of 
General Contractors Section, H. P. Frid, 
Hamilton. 
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HOW TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS IN CONSTRUCTION WORK IN 
CANADA | 
Address Delivered by R. B. Morley, General Manager, Industrial Accident Prevention 


Associations, at the Meeting of the Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries at Ottawa, January 12, 1927 


AST year there were 65,916 accidents re- 
ported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, including 400 fatalities. In 
the same year the Compensation Board 
awarded a total of $5,821,351.90 and medical 
aid cost $988,486.70, which is included in the 
immediately preceding figure and amounts to 
slightly over 21 per cent of the _ benefits 
awarded by the Board in Schedule 1. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act has been in 
effect in this Province for twelve years and in 
that time there have been 567,930 accidents re- 
ported, including 4,728 fatalities, an average of 
nearly 400 fatalities in every year. In twelve 
years the Board has awarded the enormous 
sum of $57,324016.35 for injuries received in 
employment. 


Construction 


According to MacLean’s Building Reports, 
your industry had a prosperous year in 1926 
and contributed in no small way to the general 
improvement in the condition of Canada. 
There was an increase of $75,000,000, or 25 per 
cent, in the total value of contracts awarded 
for the whole Dominion in 1926 over 1925, 
so I am not talking to men whose industry is 
steadily declining in volume, as 1926 showed 
a greater money value in contracts than in any 
year since the high points of 1912 and 1913. 

One of the items of cost in connection with 
your work of necessity is compensation. Most 
of the provinces of Canada now have compen- 
sation acts and our good friends across the 
river in Quebec have a new Act coming into 
effect on the first of April of this year. If 
your accident experience is bad you know 
that you will have to pay a high rate and, 
under compensation as we have it in Canada, 
good experience means a low rate for industry. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


We all know the development of compen- 
sation, how the idea was fought at the outset, 
how the first accident insurance bill was intro- 
duced in Germany in 1885 and followed by 
somewhat similar laws in other countries in- 
cluding Great Britain in 1897. We know that 
the first effective state law on this continent 
came into being in New Jersey in 1911 and 
that under compensation the workers’ position 
has steadily improved. It is a fact that in- 
dustry has only one relief from increasing 


compensation costs and that is accident pre- 
vention. 

In Ontario the Compensation Act provides 
that an injured worker shall be paid 66% per 
cent of his average earnings up to $2,000 per 
annum, provided the injury was responsible 
for his being away from work for seven days 
or more. Compensation Acts throughout 
Canada have followed the same general plan 
as the Ontario Act, although the benefits in 
some cases vary to a considerable extent. The 


Ontario Act provides for unlimited medical 


aid hospital attendance and practically the 
same plan is followed in all of the other 
provinces at present operating under com- 
pensation acts. Compensation in the event 
of death or serious disablement is usually 
provided in the form of pensions. 

It is a fact that a certain amount of mis- 
giving was felt when the Ontario Act was first 
drafted by the late Chief Justice, Sir William 
Meredith, but twelve years’ experience has 
shown that a compensation act administered 
by a competent board such as we have had in 
Ontario has many advantages over the old 
system and has rid industry of litigation in 
dealing with accidents to workers and made 
for promptness the certainty of payment with- 
out unduly burdening the employer. 


How Compensation is Collected 


Workmen's Compensation Boards in Canada 
collect the money to pay for accident costs 
from industry, this being done under the 
authority of the Act and the basis of collection 
is the rate of assessment. Of necessity rates 
of assessment vary according to the hazard 
and experience of the different lines of in- 
dustry. For this reason it has been necessary 
to establish different classes under the various 
compensation laws, and the industries in any 
one class pay all of the costs of the accidents 
in that class. Rates of assessment in Ontario 
vary from 10 cents to $10 per $100 of payroll, 
and for the past several years the Board in 
this Province has had to find approximately 
$6,000,000 per annum to pay for accidents in 
industry coming under the various lines of 
compensation. 

_ The experience of the Ontario Board shows 
that death cases are slightly less than 1 per 
cent of the total number reported to the 
Board, and cost approximately 25 per cent of 
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the total compensation. Permanent partial 
and permanent total disability cases run about 
4 per cent of the number of accidents reported 
and cost about 50 per cent of the total com- 
pensation, which means that about 5 per cent 
of the total number of accidents reported to 
the Board cost 75 per cent of the compensation 
and that the other 95 per cent of the accidents 
reported cost only 25 per cent of the total 
compensation awarded. For this reason it is 
more than interesting to note that the figures 
published by the Board from year to year 
show a slight decrease in the cost of the 
serious accidents which include death cases 
and permanent disabilities. 


Class 24 


The construction class in Ontario is now 
known as Class 24 and in your class are 
nearly 10,000 employers with an annual payroll 
of about $34,000,000. This means roughly 40 
per cent of the total number of industries 
under compensation and nearly 10 per cent of 
the total payroll. Your class is one of the 
most diversified under compensation and you 
have a wide variety of problems. Class 24 
is divided by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board into ten groups and the rates of assess- 
ment vary from 30 cents to $8 per $100 of pay- 
roll. In the past several years, 1920 to 1925 
inclusive, the total amount for compensation 
and medical aid paid by the Board in Class 
24 has exceeded the assessments paid by em- 
ployers by $253,000. I have not the figures 
for the year 1926 as that year is not yet closed 
by the Board. 

Your industry and the steel plants might 
bear some comparison. The steel plant offers 
heavy dirty work with large weights, the 
strain of long hours and at times intensive 
heat. The rate of assessment as adjusted 
for 1925, the last year on which we have 
final figures, was $1 per $100 of pay-roll in 
the steel industry. The adjusted rate in your 
class for lathing and plastering was $1, for 
ordinary carpentry $1.20 and for general con- 
struction work the same. Is that good 
enough? The answer is “ No.” What are you 
going to do about it? 


Building Trade Problems 


What are your problems? You must re- 
view carefully all your projects in the forma- 
tive stage to see that safety is included. One 
of the kings of Babylon who reigned about 
2200 B.C. laid down a safety rule to this 
effect, “If a builder build a house and do not 
make its construction firm, that builder shall 
be put to death.” You, as builders, have an 
enormous responsibility—a responsibility to 


the public, to the individual or company sup- 
plying the money, to your workers, and to 
yourself in this matter of safety. Safety must 


be built into your buildings and _ into 
your workers. You shave, of course, the 
problem of the seasonal worker, and 


I remember the manager of a plant tell- 
ing me that when he had taken on additional 
help his accident curve jumped upward sud- 
denly. He called his foremen together and 
told them that the organization should be 
good enough to expand and still keep the ac- 
cident record down, and they are doing it. 
You can see that your equipment in adequate 
and you can have all equipment inspected 
periodically. You can insist on foremen doing 
their jobs properly and likewise insist on the 
foremen educating the workers in safety. So 
far as accident prevention goes, it does not 
matter whether you are paying a high rate 
or a low one, there is always an argument for 
more accident prevention. If your rate is 
high, you want safety on the job to get it 
down, and if your rate is low you want safety 
on the job to keep it at that point or get 
it lower if possible. 


Accident Prevention 


The provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia 
provide in their compensation acts for acci- 
dent prevention work. In Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Ontario a section of the act 
authorizes the employers under compensation 
to set up accident prevention organizations, 
and it is under this section of the Act that 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions carry on a campaign in fifteen of the 
twenty-four classes of industry in Schedule 1 
in the province of Ontario. The Associations 
represent about 7,500 employers out of a 
total of 25,000, and these 7,500 industries have 
a pay-roll of over two-thirds of the total pay- 
roll in Schedule 1. The organization exists 
for accident prevention purposes and is estab- 
lished with the consent of the Board and 
under the authority of Section 101 of the 
Act. We have a group of trained inspectors 
whose duties take them into the plants in- 
cluded in our membership, for accident pre- 
vention purposes only. We issue every month 
a@ memorandum for industry and with it bul- 
letins intended for posting in the various in- 
dustries. We check those plants which have 
too many accidents and carry on a practical 
day by day campaign against accidents the 
year round. The Chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board made the state- 
ment that the experience of the classes in- 
cluded in the accident prevention associations 
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was better than in the unorganized classes. 
This, of course, is only reasonable, as it would 
mean that the money was being spent to no 
advantage unless this were so. The directors 
of the Accident Prevention Associations are 
elected each year at the annual meeting by 
all of the employers in the class and each 
of the classes set up under Section 101 of our 
Ontario Act has its own group of directors 
who deal specifically with the problems of 
their class. 

As I see it, the construction industries need 
an accident prevention organization to carry 
on the idea of accident prevention work and 
to endeavour to secure for you a lower rate. 
It would seem advisable to place in the hands 
of every member of Class 24 each month a 
letter relating to accident prevention, com- 
pensation costs and other kindred matters and 
to distribute with that letter, so that the man 
on the job might be educated, bulletins suit- 
able to your own line of industry. In addi- 
tion to this, you require an organization that 
would function every day in the year on this 
one problem and that would check those em- 
pioyers who are having too many accidents. 

Lately I was somewhat appalled to be told 
of the experience of a large builder in To- 
ronto and to hear of the very high frequency 
rate for accidents involving the loss of seven 
days’ time or more. All of you will remem- 
ber that years ago it was considered reason- 
able in erecting large buildings that one man 
should die for every floor put up. That day 
has gone. Conditions have improved. Con- 
ditions can be further improved. There is 
not only the compensation cost to be paid 
in the event of an accident but the cost of 
training a new man to take on the work in 
many cases. 


Education of the Worker 


You have to deal with a very high per- 
centage of non-mechanical accidents. In the 
classes included in the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations there are many me- 
chanical accidents, but the mechanical hazard 
is gradually lessening, as the reports from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board show. Hand- 
ling material, nail punctures, slipping and 
tripping and injuries by falling ma- 
terials must apparently continue to be 
your four chief problems in accident pre- 
vention. These involve the education of the 
worker and that education eannot start at 
the bottom and work upwards. The first 
thing that must be done to secure effective 
accident prevention in any industry is that 
the executives must be convinced of the need 
for this and the Industrial Accident Preven- 


tion Associations have been particularly for- 
tunate in carrying on this phase of the work. 
Having interested the executives, there are 
certain other steps that are mnecessary, as 
actually the employer can do more than any- 
one else concerned among his workers. The 
employer can select his staff carefully, can 
provide mechanical safeguards, can insist on 
good housekeeping and can see that all re- 
ports to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
give the full details of the accident, omit- 
ting nothing that may have the slightest bear- 
ing on the whole situation. Safety pays big 
dividends. Take, for instance, the problem 
of the board with the nail in it. The aver- 
age carpenter on the job would sooner take 
a new piece of lumber than take the trouble 
to knock out the nails from another board. 
A member of your organization told me not 
long ago that he was actually saving money 
by having a man take nails out of boards on 
the job, and this saving was without any 
thought of the accidents which were avoided. 


Suggested Remedies 


The remedies suggested for the accident 
situation in your industry are: first, the for- 
mation of accident prevention associations in 
those provinces where such have not been set 
up. Following this, it is necessary to interest 
the individual employers and when they have 
become interested there are four steps: 


(a) the protection of the known hazards of 
your industry; 

(b) intelligent supervision throughout the 
whole job and reaching every employee; 

(c) safety education for all ranks; and 

(d) good housekeeping. 


An accident prevention association set up 
under the authority of, say, Section 101 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Ontario) 
of necessity includes all of the employers in 
the class or group organized. This means that 
the large and small employers pay, according 
to their payroll, their share of the costs of 
the association and that the load is distri- 
buted equally on everybody. Every employer 
gets exactly the same kind of treatment. 
Generally speaking, we believe from our ex- 
perience that the larger employer is carrying 
the bulk of the load under compensation. It 
is only reasonable to assume that a plant 
with, say, 400 men can turn in a better acci- 
dent experience than forty plants with ten 
men each, as in one case there will be one 
directing head and in the other forty such 
heads. All classes under compensation are in 
effect a mutual insurance company and the 
question of equal treatment for all is a 
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most important matter and perhaps particu- 
larly so to the larger industries. 

The Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations would welcome the construction group 
in Ontario. On the other hand, if you desire 
to set up a separate organization we are glad 
to give you of our experience. In any event, 
the problem of accident prevention is a big 
one. Costs such as I have mentioned over a 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Publications of the International Labour 


Office 


HE League of Nations International 
Labour Office issues from time to time 
an encyclopedia of hygiene, pathology and 
social welfare, studied from the point of view 
of labour, industry and trades, under the 
title “ Occupation and Health” to which refer- 
ence has previously been made in the Lasour 
Gazetts. Six more brochures of this series 
have just been published containing articles 
on the following subjects: Formic Acid; In- 
candescent Mantles industry; Lead Poisoning; 
Methyl Alcohol; Oxalic Acid; and the Paint- 
ing Industry. 


Control and Treatment of Nickel Rash 


A paper on the control and treatment of 
nickel rash is contributed to the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene for December by Messrs. 
F. M. R. Bulmer, of the division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Ontario Department of Health, and 
E. A. Mackenzie, of Port Colborne, Ontario. 
The following paragraphs are extracted from 
the paper Ti 

It has long been recognized that the skin 
affection known as nickel rash, which is charac- 
terized by great itching, occurs in men work- 
ing at nickel plating and nickel refining. The 
many speculations advanced to account for the 
rash have never aided to any extent Its pre- 
vention or treatment, and its sporadic occur- 
rence has added to the difficulty of its system- 
atic study and the attainment of a method of 
control. In the early part of 1924 at the 
request of the International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited, an investigation was un- 
dertaken into the etiology and means of con- 
trol of a rash occurring among the men 
engaged in refining nickel. This investigation 
continued till the end of December, 1925. The 
arrangements made with the company were 
such that whenever a rash occurred the patient 
was sent to the first aid department. Here 
he came under observation and obtained treat- 


twelve year period of nearly $60,000,000 must 
make the people think. Nearly 600,000 acci- 
dents reported in twelve years and nearly 4,800 
deaths takes the discussion entirely out of 
the bedtime story class, as the figures are not 
calculated to lull babes to sleep. Accident 
prevention is not a hobby, but can be made a 
source of satisfaction and profit to all con- 
cerned in the construction class. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


ment. At first it was very difficult to get the 
cases early, but after a few months a good will 
was established between the men and the 
management and in only a féw instances did 
any of them refuse to follow instructions. 

The refinery of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited, is located in 
the town of Port Colborne. This refinery 
treats matte received from the smelter of the 
company at Copper Cliff, Ontario, where the 
mines are located. This matte, which contains 
approximately 55 per cent of nickel, 25 per 
cent of copper, and 20 per cent of sulphur, is 
processed in five different buildings to fine 
nickel and copper. 

The various refinery processes are described, 
the writers proceeding as follows:— 


expect, the processes in the 
various buildings greatly affect the worker’s 
environment. In our series of cases the rash 
was of two more or less distinct types depend- 
ing on the character of the man’s work. Men 
who worked around the furnaces where it was 
extremely hot and fairly dusty had a rash 
which occurred mostly on the exposed flexor 
surfaces of the forearms, on the wrists, elbows, 
neck, forehead, and the upper part of the chest, 
which was usually bare of clothing. Some of 
the men also had the rash on the medial sur- 
face of the thighs, behind the knees, in the 
exillae, and on the abdomen. 

“The second type of rash occurred generally 
in those employees who worked in the electro- 
lytic building and were exposed to a_ hot, 
moist atmosphere. This rash was worst in 
patients who were susceptible to external irri- 
tations, such as poison ivy and grain dusts, 
and seemed to follow a loss of the normal, 
protective fatty substances of the skin, inas- 
much as those whose skin remained soft and 
moist did not seem to be affected. 

“ Analysis of the cases coming under our 
observation during 1924 and 1925 shows that 
63 per cent of these were in men of fair com- 
plexion. In view of the fact that the majority 
of the employees are foreigners, naturally dark 


“ As one would 
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skinned, this preponderance of rash in the 
fair-skinned men is worthy of note. Forty 
per cent of the cases occurred in men of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, 20 per cent in men of 
French nationality, and the remaining 40 per 
cent was fairly equally distributed among men 
of Austrian, Polish, German, Roumanian, Rus- 
sian and Italian nationalities. The average 
age was 30.4 years, the youngest being 18 and 
the oldest 55 years. Sixty per cent of the 
incidence was in married men. The average 
length of exposure before the rash occurred 
was nine and a quarter months; 46.6 per cent 
of the cases occurred after six months’ ex- 
posure or less, and 17.7 per cent after an 
exposure of one month or less. The shortest 
exposure was one week and the longest thirty- 
one months. 

“In 1923, the year previous to our investi- 
gation, 43 cases of nickel rash occurred in the 
whole plant, 22 men losing time. The total 
time lost was 4,016 hours, or an average of 
93.4 hours per case. During 1924, the first 
year of our study, there were 22 cases, 4 men 
losing time. The number of hours lost was 
408, or 18.5 hours per case. In the last year, 
1925, there were 23 cases, and only 1 man lost 
time. The total time lost was 72 hours, or 
3.1 hours per case.” 


The investigators finally reach the following 
conclusions :— 


1. An insufficient cooling power in the 
worker’s environment is the most important 
single factor in the causation of nickel rash. 

2. An increased skin temperature allied with 
an alkaline sweat increases the _ irritability 
of the exposed parts, lowers their resistance, 
and increases their susceptibility to irritation. 

3. The incidence of nickel rash might be 
greatly reduced by proper attention to ventila- 
tion and the maintenance of a suitable cooling 
power for the worker. 

4. The cure of nickel rash can be hastened 
by the oral administration of calcium chloride, 
which counteracts the tendency toward alka- 
losis produced by excessive heat. 

5. It is suggested that other occupational 
skin diseases may be produced by factors 
similar to those of importance in the etiology 
of nickel rash. 


Responsibility for Explosions in Mines 


An inquiry by the United States Bureau of 
Mines into recent mining accidents in Ari- 
zona, due to explosives, led the investigator 
to the following conclusions :— 


“The responsibility for the prevention of 
explosives accidents rests jointly upon the 
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mining companies and the men using the ex- 
plosive. The companies must properly plan 
the operations, provide proper equipment, and 
establish an adequate inspection service, and 
the men must use care and common sense in 
handling the explosive. Although safety in- 
spectors cannot visit all working places at 
blasting time, they should make periodical 
inspections. The companies should formulate 


plans and rules for the elimination of acci- 


dents from explosives and insist that the rules 
be enforced rigidly at all times. Inexperienced 
men, even those who do not have to handle 
explosives underground, should be. properly 
instructed in the hazards of explosives and de- 
tonators. If explosives accidents happen fre- 
quently at any one place possible modifica- 
tions of the mining system should be con- 
sidered, even though each individual accident 
is due to carelessness or violations of rules. 
Mining systems should be made as nearly 
‘fool-proof’ as possible; and all operations 
should be conducted in such manner that 
the opportunities for carelessness to cause 
accidents will be minimum.” 


No Accident Year at Port Colborne Cement 
Plant 


Nearly 600 people gathered at the unveil- 
ing of the Portland Cement Safety Association 
Trophy at the Port Colborne plant of the 
Canadian Cement Company during December. 
A full account of the proceedings is given in 
the Cement Bulletin, the plant’s publication. 
Representatives were present from the leading 
safety organizations of Canada and the United 
States, as were several of the prominent 
officials of the Canada Cement Company and 
delegates from Duluth (Universal) plant, 
which won a similar trophy by securing a 
perfect safety record in 1925 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
February, 1926, page 144). 


The trophy was offered by the Portland 
Cement Association for the cement plant on 
the continent having the best safety record 
in 1925. It is a handsomely carved structure 
placed on a concrete base at the end of a 
plot of ground about 75 feet in length. A 
space about ten feet square is raised three 
feet. At each of the four corners are concrete 
pillars 9 feet high, and between these are 
four smaller pillars. At the top of the larger 
posts are lights and in the centre of this 
space is placed the hard-won prize. The 
trophy is about 7 feet high and on the front 
are carved the figures of the Goddess of Wis- 
dom and slightly behind her is a figure repre- 
senting industry. Immediately below the 
figures, the words, “Safety Follows Wisdom ” 
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are carved. Below appears this inscription: 
“Portland Cement Association Safety trophy 
awarded Canada Cement Company Limited, 
Plant No. 8, Port Colborne, Ontario, for a 
perfect safety record in 1925.” 


Visitor’s Impressions of American Safety 
Movement 


Dr. F. Ritzmann, chief of the Safety Ser- 
vice of the International Labour Office, in a 
recent issue of the Industrial Safety Survey 
(Geneva) sums up the impressions he received 
during a visit to the United States for the 
study of industrial safety. He finds that the 
strongest motive power in regard to safety lies 
in workmen’s compensation, together with 
government pressure through regulation and 
inspection. Next in importance is the work 
of the National Safety Council, which is 
financially supported by its members in the 
expectation that the outlay will repay them. 
In addition to utilitarian considerations, how- 
ever, an ethical side has developed in the move- 
ment, and this has become the predominant 
motive of many of those who are actively 
engaged in the safety movement. Dr. Ritz- 
mann finds this combination of ethical and 
economic motives to be the characteristic 
note of the American school. As a general 
rule he found that the American employer 
was as little inclined as his colleagues in 
other parts of the world to sacrifice the in- 


Unemployment 


The results of a recent unemployment cen- 
sus in Japan has just been received from the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Imperial Cabinet. 
In view of the increasing importance of un- 
employment problems the Imperial Diet 
made an appropriation in 1925. for a statistical 
investigation on a national scale, to be held 
at midnight on October 1, 1925. Wage earners 
and salaried persons were enumerated, casual 
labourers being distinguished from the other 
workers as their employment was more sub- 
ject to change. Apprentices not in receipt 
of wages were not included in the inquiry. 
The salaried class included only those receiv- 
ing less than 200 yen a month. The investi- 
gation was carried out simultaneously with 
the population census. Each industrial centre 
investigated was provided with two instruc- 
tors who guided the enumerators in the per 
formance of their somewhat complicated 
duties. 


terests of his business to philanthropic con- 
siderations. As one American employer told 
him: “When employers introduce social 
practices they do so with a view to preventing 
the interference of governments and the med- 
dling of trade unions; and if by these means 
they also diminish the fluctuation of workers 
they perform a service to society.” One 
important difference between ‘American and 
European conditions lies in the fact that in 
America there is a notable absence of class 
arrogance, and a feeling of equality in the 
mutual intercourse of employer and employee. 
This explains why workers respond as they 
do in the matter of safety, to a reasonable 
appeal from their employer for the safeguard- 
ing of common interests. Dr. Ritzmann be- 
lieves that the safety movement, while it may 
not continue at its present high tension, will 
be furthered in future by steady and system- 
atic work, the work of inspectors employed 
by the State and by insurance companies, the 
work of safety engineers and safety commit- 
tees, and above all the work of the teachers 
in schools of all kinds, “the object of which 
is to bring into the world a younger genera- 
tion familiar with the safety idea.” To this 
may be added what psychologists and engi- 
neers may be able to accomplish in the direc- 
tion of placing each employee in the job most 
suitable, and therefore least dangerous, for 
him. 


Census in Japan 


Out of 11,505,077 persons, the aggregate 
population enumerated by the recent popu- 
lation census in all the areas covered by the 
Unemployment Census (which comprised the 
21 most important industrial cities and the 
three principal mining centres, with neigh- 
boring districts in both cases) those who were 
subjected to the investigation numbered 
2,355,096. The total number consisted of 
634,412 salaried persons, 1,502,954 wage-earners 
and 217,730 casual labourers, the ratio to the 
total number enumerated being for the 
salaried persons 27 per cent, for the . wage 
earners 64 per cent, and for the casual 
labourers 9 per cent. The unemployed per- 
sons enumerated in those areas totalled 
105,595, comprising 20,178 salaried persons 
with the unemployment percentage of 3.2; 
44,065 wage-earners with the percentage o/ 
2.9: and 41,352 casual labourers with the per- 
centage of 19. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


France and the Washington Hours Con- 
vention 


A BILL authorizing the ratification of the 

Hight-Hour Day Convention “subject 
to the reservation that the obligations which 
it involves for France shall take effect only 
after the Convention has been ratified by Ger- 
many” was introduced by the then Minister 
of Labour of France on July 31, 1924. It 
was considered and approved, successively, by 
the Labour Committee, Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and Commerce and Industry Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Deputies, and on July 
8, 1925, it was unanimously adopted by the 
Chamber itself, after an eloquent appeal from 
Mr. Durafour, the Minister of Labour of the 
Government then in power, for the fulfilment 
by France of the solemn obligations she as- 
sumed at Washington. Passing next to the 
Senate, the Bill was referred to the Commer- 
cial Committee of that House, and in June, 
1926, it was announced that this Committee 
had reported in favour of the Bill. At the 
same time it was stated that two members 
of the Senate had intimated their intention 
to propose, when the Bill came before the 
Senate itself, that the reservation relating to 
ratification by Germany should be extended 
so as to apply to other countries, including 
Great Britain. The Senate has still to decide 
on this question. Early in December, the 
Bill was again before the Senate, which adop- 
ted Clause I, authorizing ratification, and ad- 
journed until a later sitting the discussion on 
Clause 2 and on amendments attaching con- 
ditions to the ratification. 

It may be mentioned that the Workers’ 
Protection Bill has now been approved by the 
German Federal Cabinet. It is a compre- 
hensive measure, including provisions for the 
regulation of hours of work which are in- 
tended to bring German legislation into line 
with the Hours Convention and to make pos- 
sible its ratification by Germany. 


Great Britain and the Eighi-Hour Day 


In answer to a question in the House of 
Commons, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour stated that the Minister 
of Labour had found in June last that the ex- 
amination of the results of the London Con- 
ference of Ministers of Labour on the rati- 


fication of the Hight-Hour Day Convention 
had necessarily to be postponed owing to the 
preoccupation of the Government with the 
industrial situation. ‘The course of events 
since the date of the Minister’s reply had not 
so far made it possible to carry the matter 
any further. 


The White Lead Paint Bill in Great Britain 


A Government bill has been before the 
British Parliament since last spring authoriz- 
ing amended regulations applicable to the use 
of white lead in painting. The bill passed the 
House of Commons in September and has 
since been before the House of Lords. It 
does not propose ratification of the Con- 
vention of the International Labour Confer-. 
ence concerning the use of white lead in paint- 
ing, Which was adopted in Geneva in 1921, 
as it is felt by the British Government that 
it is possible to protect the health of the work- 
ers in this industry by amended regulations 
without resorting to prohibition. Reference 
was made in the parliamentary debate to re- 
cent improved methods which have been in- 
troduced in the painting industry in Great 
Britain, such as the use of waterproof sand- 
papers to enable wet rubbing to be done. 


The “International Labour Review” 


The December issue of the International La- 
bour Review contains the following articles: 


“The (Constitutionality of Labour legisla- 
tion in the United States of America: II, by 
William Gorham Rice, Jr., Law School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“Annual Holidays for Workers and Collec- 
tive Agreements,” 39 

“The Conciliation and Arbitration of In- 
dustrial Disputes: II. The Machinery of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration: An Analysis.” 

“The New Japanese Act on Health Insur- 
ance.” 


The section devoted to “Reports and In- 
quiries” includes the following: Wages and 
Hours of Work in Italian Industry in 1925; 
Factory Inspection in Japan in 1924; Voca- 
tional Education in China; Vocational Guid- 
ance in Germany in 1924-1925; Unemployment 
Insurance in the Netherlands in 1924; Dock 
Labour in Queensland. 
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The Constitutionality of Labour Legislation 
in the United States of America 


The International Labour Review in its 
issues for November and December, is publish- 
ing an article entitled “The Constitutionality 
of Labour Legislation in the United States of 
America” by Wm. Gorham Rice, Jr., of the 
Law School of the University of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. The writer points out that the Con- 
stitution of the United States effects a divi- 
sion of powers between the nation and the 
several States, and also places limits on the 
power, both of the United States and of the 
States, for the protection of the individual ; 
similar restrictions on the powers of the States 
are found in several State constitutions. All 
these grants and limitations of power have to 
be taken into account by the courts in decid- 
ing whether legislation is constitutional or 
not, so that all laws are liable to a charge of 
unconstitutionality on many different grounds. 
Labour legislation, in particular, may thus be 
challenged on the ground either of invasion by 
the State of the field of action of the nation 
(or vice versa), or of violation of the rights of 
the individual. The first charge applies mainly 
to laws relating to employers’ liability for 
workmen’s injuries and child labour laws; the 
second, based most often on the provision that 
no person shall be “deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law,” has 
been used against laws on prohibition of cer- 
tain employments, on wages and other condi- 
tions of employment, restrictions on quitting 
employment or discharging employees, the 
settlement of industrial disputes, etc. After 
a brief exposition of the doctrine of judicial 
suprernacy as accepted in the United States, 
Mr. Rice, gives an analysis of practically all 
cases of first importance and constitutes an 
exhaustive. survey of the present position of* 
labour legislation in relation to the Consti- 
tution. 


Recognition of Unions in Argentina 


A Bill is before the Senate of the Argen- 
tine Republic to enable associations of trade 
unions of workers to obtain recognition on 
application to the National Labour Depart- 
ment. The effect of such recognition would 
be to grant these bodies all the rights and 
privileges which are conferred upon corporate 
bodies under the Civil Code. 


Conciliation and Arbitration of Industrial 
Disputes 


_Under the general heading “The Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration of Industrial Disputes,” 
the International Labour Review publishes in 
its November number an article entitled “The 
Nature of Conciliation and Arbitration,” which 
will be followed by two further articles de- 
voted to an analysis of the machinery of 
conciliation and arbitration and an account 
of methods which, in practice, would appear 
to have given the most satisfactory results. The 
writer states that measures for the concilia- 
tion and arbitration of industrial disputes are 
a necessary adjunct to the modern organization 
of production, and are so regarded in the great 
majority of industrial countries. Stoppages 
of work, although in themselves of consider- 
able and increasing economic importance, 
particularly in certain countries, are on 
the whole less important than the in- 
dustrial unrest of which they are a 
manifestation. This unrest is _ primarily 
due to a number of psychological and 
economic causes, and is greatly accentuated by 
the cyclical fluctuations to which industry is 
subject. The four main methods of prevent- 
ing and settling industrial disputes—concilia- 
tion, inquiry, arbitration, and wage determina- 
tion-—all have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. In no sense can any one of them be 
looked upon as a panacea for industrial unrest, 
and in any case two of the chief elements in 
the problem—basic human unrest and instinc- 
tive pugnacity on the psychological side, the 
business cycle on the economic side—are out 
of the range of methods of conciliation and 
arbitration. Nevertheless, these four methods 
may be used with considerable effect in the 
prevention and settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Conciliation in its preventive aspect, 
as exemplified by joint industrial councils, can 
be utilized to bring out and develop the es- 
sential identity of interests of the two sides 
as partners in industry. All four methods 
can be used in various ways for the settling 
of differences arising between employers and 
employed—conciliation, inquiry, and arbitra- 
tion dealing particularly with the psychological 
elements of the problem, and wage determina- 
tion with the economic elements. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


Report of Preparatory Committee presented to the Council of the 


League of Nations 


(THE Preparatory Committee for the Inter- 

national Hconomic Conference has pre- 
sented its report to the Council of the League 
of Nations. The Committee recommends that 
the Conference should be held in May, 1927; 
that the delegates, though appointed by Gov- 
srnments, should be chosen for their personal 
qualifications to deal with the subjects to be 
liscussed, and should not be spokesmen of 
oficial policy; and that the agenda should 
take the form of a list of headings or ques- 
tions appended to the report. The presenta- 
tion of this report marks the completion of 
‘an essential preliminary stage towardsthat in- 
ternational co-operation in the study of econ- 
omic difficulties and in the effort to overcome 
them which, in the hope of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, may promote economic 
security and social peace among the peoples of 
the world. The Preparatory Committee con- 
sisted of thirty-five members of twenty-one 
nationalities, including industrialists, officials, 
economists, financiers, representatives of wor- 
kers’ and consumers’ organizations, and agri- 
cultunsts. The International Labour Office 
collaborated with the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations in the preparation of necessary 
information. 

It is proposed by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee that all Member States of the League 
of Nations and all non-Member States occupy- 
ing a position of importance to the economic 
life of the world, should be invited to select 
members. The expenses of the members will 
be borne by the governments represented. It 
is suggested that each state should be invited 
to send members up to a maximum of five 
and that experts be permitted to accompany 
them for consultative purposes. The general 
scope of the agenda is indicated in a resolu- 
tion of the Sixth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, which, after expressing the conviction 
that “economic peace will largely contribute 
to security among the nations,” proclaimed 
“the necessity of investigating the economic 
difficulties which stand in the way of the re- 
vival of general prosperity, and of ascertain- 
ing the best means of overcoming these diffi- 
culties and of preventing disputes.’ The 
agenda had therefore to take account of the 
two objects contemplated by the Assembly, 
namely, the prosperity and the peace of the 
world, so far as they can be assisted by inter- 
national discussion and collaboration. In the 
‘second place, the Committee had to bear in 
mind that the agenda of a general conference 


must be such as to allow on the one hand 
general discussion on the principal features in 
the world economic situation, and on the other 
hand more concentrated discussion on these 
special international questions on which prac- 
tical results may be hoped for. 

The agenda recommended by the Prepara- 
tory Committee is in two parts. The first is 
general; the second includes three groups of 
questions on which international discussion at 
the Conference with a view to practical action 
seems most lkely to be useful. The agenda 
thus submitted is as follows:— 


First Part 


The World Economic Position. 
Principal features and problems as seen from 
the point of view of different countries. 
Analysis of economic causes of the present 
disturbed equilibrium in commerce and in- 
dustry. ’ 
Economic tendencies capable of affecting the 
peace of the world. 


SreconpD Part 


I. Commerce. 
(1) Liberty of trading. 

(a) Import and export prohibitions 
restrictions. 

(6) Limitation, regulation or monopoliza- 
tion of trade. 

(c) Economic and fiscal treatment of na- 
tionals and companies of one country 
admitted to settle in the territory of 
another. 


(2) Customs tariffs and commercial treaties. 
Obstacles to international trade arising 
rom: 
(a) Form, level and instability of import 
and export tariffs. 
(b) Customs nomenclature and 
tion. 
(3) Indirect methods of protecting national 
commerce and shipping. 
(a) Subsidies direct or indirect. 
(6) Dumping and anti-dumping legislation. 
(c) Discrimination arising from the con- 
_ ditions of transport. 
(d) Fiscal measures discriminating against 
foreign imported goods. 


(4) Repercussion upon international com- 
merce of reduced purchasing power. 


II. Industry. 


(1) Situation of principal industries 
ductive capacity, output, 
and employment). 


(2) Nature of present difficulties in industry; 
their industrial, commercial and mon- 
etary causes. 

(3) Possibilities of action: 
a) Organization of production, including 

in particular international industrial 
agreements; considered from the point 
of view of production, of the consumer 


and 


classifica- 


(pro- 
construction 
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and of labour; their legal position; 
their connection with customs problems. 
(6) Importance of collection and prompt 
exchange of statistical information with 
regard to industrial production. 


Ill. Agriculture. 


(1) The present position of agriculture com- 
pared with pre-war conditions, in respect 
of production, consumption, stocks, prices 
are free circulation of agricultural pro- 

ucts. 


(2) Causes of present difficulties. 


(3) Possibilities of international action: 


(a) Development of, and international col- 
laboration between, producers’ and 
consumers’ organizations, including the 
different systems of co-operative or- 


ganization. 
(6) Continuous exchange of all relevant 
information concerning agricultural 


conditions, scientific and technical re- 
search, agricultural credit, ete. 


(c) Development of the purchasing power 
of agricultural producers. 


The committee adds the following explana- 
tory comment on the above agenda: 

The agenda as a whole is in the form of a 
few main headings, so as to give a clear and 
simple picture of the range of the proposed dis- 


cussions, and does not set out in detail the 
questions covered. 


For example, the committee contemplates 
that the analysis of the causes of the dis- 


equilibrium mentioned in the first part of the 
agenda will cover discussions on such ques- 
tions as the relative impoverishment of Europe 
and its effect on industry, commerce and agri- 
culture; the instability of the exchange value 
or purchasing power of currencies and the in- 
adequacy or high cost of capital, resulting from 
insufficient savings. 

So, too, the heading as to the causes of the 
present difficulties in industry would naturally 
cover such questions as the abnormal increase 
of equipment in certain industries, the increase 
of cost prices resulting from the insufficiency 
and irregularity of demand and the difficulties 
of adaptation to post-war conditions. 

The report points out that the Committee 
has given special prominence to two classes of 
questions “because of their intrinsic impor- 
tance and the public interest in them at the 
present time.” These two classes of questions 
are, on the one hand, problems of commercial 
and tariff policy, and, on the other hand, pro- 
posals for international industrial agreements. 


Finally, the Committee remarks: 


“Some of the difficulties which are referred 
to in the agenda are to a peculiar extent diffi- 
culties, in the first instance, of Europe. The 
Committee presumes, therefore, that attention 
will be given in discussing such questions to 
the special features in the European situation. 
The most important questions on the agenda 
are, however, clearly of world importance.” 





Constitution of Population of New Zealand 


The annual report of the Department of 
Labour for the year ending March 31, 1926, 
publishes a table showing the number of 
people engaged in the various groups of oc- 
cupations, the figures being based on the 
latest information available, which is that con- 
tained in the census of 1921. 


Producers of necessaries of life— 


POAT AR eos hie Biche weds ena’: Wiehe lee 117,218 
pecondary, domestic, ‘ete. i... 4... ay 498,891 
‘a 616,109 
4 
Engaged in distribution, etce.. .. .. .. .. .. 138,231 
Engaged in indirectly essential occupations such 
as teachers, servants of government and 
local bodies, lawyers, and other profes- 
siongluworketaii: Say Sue ie, Whey 33,424 
Engaged in connection with luxuries and other 
non-essential occupations... .. .. .. .. .. 7,698 
Children and other dependents.. .. .. . 423 451 
1,218,913 


The report states that “it would, no doubt, 
be of considerable interest were it possible to 
compare the figures for the present time with 
those for, say, the past twenty-five years. 
Such comparison would disclose, for example, 


whether the number or proportion of the 
population that is engaged in (a) the produc- 
tion of the necessaries of life is increasing or 
decreasing; a similar comparison would show 
the proportion engaged in (b) distribution; 
(c) in various other occupations which, though 
not directly concerned with the production 
or distribution of the necessaries of life, may 
nevertheless be regarded as essential occupa- 
tions; and (d) those occupations that may be 
classed as unnecessary for the maintenance of 
life. The information gathered at the pre- 
vious censuses does not, however, permit of 
such comparisons being made.” 





The Hon. Alexander Ross resigned his posi- 
tion as minister of Public Works and Labour 
for the Province of Alberta at the end of the 
year, and was succceded by the Hon. O. L. 
McPherson as minister of Public Works, the 
portfolio of Labour being taken by the 
premier, the Hon. John Brownlee. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEM- 


BER, 1926, 


AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING 


RETURNS TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HERE were further seasonal contractions in 
employment atthe beginning of December, 
14,435 persons being released by tthe 5,895 firms 
making returns, whose staffs aggregated 832,847. 
These losses were the smallest reported on 
December 1 in any year since the record was 
begun in 1920, with the exception of 1922, 
and the situation was more favourable than 
on the corresponding date in any of the last 
five years; in fact, employment, despite the 
seasonal curtailment on the date under review, 
continued at a higher level than in any month 


Employment by Provinces 


Curtailment was noted in all provinces, but 
firms in Quebec recorded the greatest de- 
creases. 


Maritueme Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces showed a further decrease, 
chiefly in lumber mills and construction. Log- 
ging, mining, transportation and trade, how- 
ever, showed considerable improvement. State- 
ments were received from 510 firms employ- 
ing 62,974 persons, against 64,115 in their last 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January 1920, 


as 100. 


of the years 1921-1925. The index on Decem- 
ber 1, 1926, stood at 101.1, as compared with 
102.8 in the preceding month, and with 95.3, 
90.8, 95.7, 95.1 and 87.2 on December 1, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

The most pronounced declines were those 
of a seasonal nature in construction; there were 
also losses in transportation, services and 
manufacturing, in which the reductions were 
less extensive than is customary at the time 
of year. On the other hand, logging, trade 
and coal mining were seasonally active, the 
improvement being greater than on December 
1 in previous years of this record. 


report. This reduction was somewhat less than 
that noted on December 1, 1925, when the 
index was slightly lower. 


Quebec—The largest losses in Quebec were 
recorded in construction and transportation, 
but manufacturing, mining and services were 
also slacker. Logging and trade, on the other 
hand, registered gains. The working force of 
the 1,291 co-operating employers declined 
from 245,235 on November 1, to 239,476 at 
the beginning of December. Conditions were 
more favourable than on the same date of 
any other year of the record, which was begun 
in 1920. 
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Ontario —Continued, but less extensive con- 
tractions were indicated im Ontario, where 
2,703 firms released 2,469 workers from their 
staffs, bringing them to 344,089 on December 
1. This reduction was much smaller than on 
the corresponding date in any other year since 
1920, except 1922; on December 1 in the last 
five years the index was lower than on the 
date under review. As in the other provinces, 
construction reported the heaviest losses, but 
there were also important recessions in manu- 
facturing, chiefly in lumber mills. Logging and 
trade, however, recorded marked improvement. 

Prairie Provinces—Seasonal reductions on 
a rather larger scale than in 1925 were indi- 
cated in the Prairie Provinces, according to 
statistics from 750 employers, whose payrolls 
totalled 110,923, or 2,663 less than on Novem- 
ber 1. Logging, coal mining and trade showed 
considerable increases, but larger declines took 
place in construction and transportation also 
recorded less activity than in the preceding 
month. Employment was in greater volume 
than on December 1 in any other year since 
1920. 


British Columbia—Manufacturing, particu- 
larly of food and lumber products, showed a 
seasonal falling off, as did construction. Trans- 
portation and mining were also slacker, while 
logging and trade shared in the upward move- 
ment indicated throughout the Dominion. Data 
were tabulated from 642 firms with 75,385 
workers, as compared with 77,788 in the pre- 
ceding month, The index was higher than at 
the beginning of December in any previous 
year of the record, which was commenced in 
1920. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


Firms in Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa and 
Hamilton reduced their staffs, while in To- 
ronto, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver im- 
provement was noted. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a further seasonal decline, most of which took 
place in shipping and stevedoring. Construc- 
tion was also slacker and there was a decrease 
in textiles, but iron and steel and trade re- 
ported pronounced gains. An aggregate work- 
ing force of 114,204 persons was employed by 
the 693 firms whose statistics were received 
and who had 117,210 employees on November 
1. The situation continued to be more fav- 
ourable than on the corresponding date last 
year, although somewhat smaller declines were 
then recorded. 


Quebec—Transportation and _ construction 
reported reductions in personnel, while manu- 


facturing was rather busier. The payrolls of 
the 90 co-operating employers totalled 8,932 
persons, compared with 9,158 in the preceding 
month. Activity was greater than on Decem- 
ber 1, 1925, when larger losses were noted. 


Toronto—Employment in Toronto showed 
a further increase, 218 persons being added to 
the staffs of the 776 reporting establishments, 
which had 101,067 employees at the beginning 
of December. Manufacturing as a whole 
gained, and substantial improvement was in- 
dicated in trade. Construction, however, regis- 
tered a seasonal contraction. The index 
number was several points higher than on the 
same date in 1925; although the improve- 
ment then was rather greater. 


Ottawa-—There was a considerable drop in 
employment in sawmills in Ottawa and con- 
struction was also slacker. Trade, however, 
registered a decidedly upward movement. 
Statements were received from 128 firms, em- 
ploying 9,916 workers, as compared with 10,342 
in the preceding month, Conditions were 
somewhat better than on December 1, 1925, 
when larger decreasés were indicated. 


Hamilton—Further losses were noted in 
Hamilton, where 199 employers released 529 
persons from their working forces, bringing 
them to 29,399 on the date under review. The 
greatest recessions were in construction, but 
manufacturing as a whole was also dull. Em- 
ployment was at a much higher level than on 
the corresponding date in 1925. 


Windsor and the other Border Cities—Some 
recovery was recorded in the Border Cities, 
particularly in automobile factories. A com- 
bined payroll of 10,978 persons was registered 
by the 86 firms furnishing data, who had 
10,769 on November 1. The index was higher 
than on December a year ago, when much 
smaller gains were reported. 


Winnipeg—Trade was decidedly more ac- 
tive, while construction and manufacturing re- 
leased help; 276 employers had 28,481 work- 
ers, or 203 more than in the preceding month. 
Reductions were recorded in the same month 
last year and the situation then was less fav- 
ourable. 


Vancouver.—Very little change was noted in 
Vancouver, but employment continued to be 
brisker than on the same date in 1925, accord- 
ing to statistics received from 228 firms with 
25,512 employees. Manufacturing showed cur- 
tailment, while trade reported marked im- 
provement as compared with the last report. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


he 
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Manufacturing Industries 


As already pointed out, the losses in manu- 
facturing on December 1, 1926, were smaller 
than is usual on that date, and employment 
continued at a higher level than in the same 
month of any other year since 1920. Lumber 
mills registered pronounced seasonal curtail- 
ment; there was also a falling-off in building 
material and electric current plants. Boot 
and shoe, pulp and paper, ‘rubber, tobacco 
and iron and steel factories, however, reported 
heightened activity. The result was a de- 
cline of 5,998 workers in the forces of the 3,771 
manufacturers furnishing data, who employed 
461,655 operatives on the date under review. 

Animal Products, Edible-—Meat-preserving 
establishments reported substantial improve- 
ment, particularly in the Prairie Provinces, 
but there was a further seasonal decline in 


fish canneries, chiefly in British Columbia, 
The result was a reduction of 51 persons in 
the staffs of the 156 firms making returns, 
who had 15,175 employees. This decrease was 
very much smaller than that recorded on the 
corresponding date in 1925, when the index 
number was several points lower. 

Fur and its Products—The trend of em- 
ployment in fur manufactories was downward, 
according to statistics from 23 employers with 
1,203 workers on their payrolls. The level 
of employment was rather lower than on De- 
cember 1, 1925; little change in the situation 
was shown on that date. 

Leather and Products——Continuing the fav- 
ourable movement indicated in the last six 
months, employment in this industry showed 
a considerable increase at the beginning of 
December. Tanneries, boot and shoe and 


Norg.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100 in every case. The ‘‘relative weight” shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 
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102-7 94-3 99-8 114°8 91-3 
101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
98:5 92-6 97°5 109-0 88-1 
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92-6 88-1 90-7 103°6 85-9 
94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
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107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-9. 
28-8 41-3 13-3 9-0 55-4 
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other leather-using plants shared in the gain. 
Statements were tabulated from 190 manu- 
facturers employing 18,031 persons, as com- 
pared with 17,679 on November 1. The largest 
gains were in Ontario. Somewhat smaller ad- 
ditions to staffs were noted on the same date 
in 1925, and the index number then was nearly 
seven points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a rather larger scale than in 
the preceding month was noted in sawmills. 
Furniture, vehicle and other wood-using in- 
dustries, however, reported additions to pay- 
roll. All provinces shared in the downward 
movement, which was most pronounced in On- 
tario. Data were received from 714 firms in 
this. industry, whose staffs declined from 52,320 
on November 1 to 44,644 employees at the be- 
ginning of December. The index number was 
higher than on December 1 in the last three 
years. 


Plant Products, Edible—Varying conditions 
in the different divisions of the vegetable food 
group produced a net decline of 42 persons. in 
the industry as a whole. A combined working 
force of 29,470 operatives was reported by the 


312 co-operating manufacturers. Fruit and 
vegetable canneries released help, as they com- 
pleted their season’s work, while sugar and 
syrup, starch and glucose and some other di- 
visions reported improvement. In the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces and Quebec acti- 
vity increased, but in Ontario and British 
Columbia curtailment was indicated, The 
volume of employment was greater than on 
December 1 a year ago, when’ very much 
greater contractions were noted. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 452 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry who increased their payrolls by 324 
persons to 57,198 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Employment continued to be consider- 
ably brisker than on the same date in 1925. 
The bulk of the improvement took place in 
printing and publishing establishments, while 
pulp and paper works released some employees. 
Improvement was shown in all provinces ex- 
cept Quebec and British Columbia. 


Rubber Products—Additions. to staffs on a 
slightly smaller scale than on the correspond- 
ing date of the preceding year were noted in 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Montreal Quebec Toronto 

1923 
et SE Be AE ee 03 JO)ei | seece a tase) 90-2 

1924 
anwliee’ . esitin: allen SG alam | seait<-2Sevoexere: 85-6 
NOC OS |e a ak Bika hy Acid Uta Sh ial. in SP 84-7 
Maiaels. cies. sates 87-7 84-5 
FADE ial oe oot atte tree oe C2 lg 8 a: Bi on ena 84-8 
IMavales ae Hocus scs G2 a” aeahse eee t 85-6 
RUN gk tear tet. tte sre: (Gor Fema BN (EO = ele kee 85-2 
ULV se hse here «2 94-8 83-9 
AUC EAN ins. Shite ihn: osteo 95-1 96-9 83-9 
Sept ed ka ves.ds. Aveo 92-9 96-4 85:3 
OCC RT ws A acahs citer 93-7 98-8 86-4 
ING Vel ois di kh. oe 92-4 100-3 87-0 
Dee als.0. tae Mises be 93-1 98-5 87-4 

1925 
Dae 122485 al eee 82-5 93-1 82-2 
Feb wl suc. ds sees 85-3 101-3 83-0 
Marsten. so ae tee: 86-7 93-2 81-8 
Aprileli es, | .60e nes: 88-5 98-4 85-1 
WY Bova Fag Wissen ein 2) OR eae ates 9 91-7 91-9 86-9 
DURCH cae So eee 95-6 96:7 86-7 
Uae) Re Beta: 95-7 98-9 87-6 
Augtde:.. 20a hens 97-0 98-8 87-7 
SeDL iE dst: eee 97-3 97-4 88-5 
Oct SIs EI ese 2 99-4 100-3 89-8 
NOVealee ss oka ee 99-3 99-4 89-7 
Deceit. eae 97-0 94-4 90-9 

1926 
Jan Meee ss al hee ss 88-0 89-9 86-1 
BO pele 80% o ete at: 88-3 90-6 86-5 
Mar ahs, Sh ciclo dete. ob 89-6 92-3 87-1 
A pridyle. 23s henteadett se « 93-1 94-9 87-7 
Misty lee ect bokeh «+ 96-0 100-4 89-8 
JUNGHES.. Alek see es 103-1 89-3 90-2 
Julian cy | arse ey aan 104-5 101-6 90°7 
AUS eect. Seite oo 104-8 104-2 91-1 
Sept. 1 104-6 103-5 92-3 
OCU 2a: cick ots Aten 104-3 105-1 93-1 
Noval eee ee 103-3 103-2 93-6 
Piece ieee, eae tae ee 100-6 101-2 93-9 

Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 

as at Dec. 1, 1926.... 13-7 1-1 12-1 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
94-3 fo aul ras Sree Sih ea 88-2 98-1 
91-0 CO O8 thera eetegsreree 85-3 91-1 
89:7 poy SOR Tamm (Bs Bs Pest nhah ee 84-7 91-1 
89-3 Sawa» |eeeaan yee 83-8 94-2 
90-9 Shi 2!) |e eee mer 82-3 99-8 
98-3 SG°45 lee soc sean 83-0 102-2 

101-6 So. LPR ab ay eens: 83°6 99-7 
102-3 Shs 7a, leeds ees 85-6 99-0 
101-6 SOSO0 len pte ante 85°5 102-3 
100-6 CAYO: Saal cree Cp pe 86°4 104-0 
100-8 80-4 a Sek sgtmehs 86-1 104-0 
94-5 70? Gla ears easinipens:<\ 84-2 103-4 

92-3 dew |e ehhe cease hes 83-5 104-0 

87-1 WA A Yeh M4) ot ees 81-4 98-3 

86-8 1 Oe aI, ik 84-2 97-4 

86:6 SOsti ia eee ae 82-7 101-8 

87-5 SQSae ees caer ee 83-7 102-5 

91-8 poe A Hie, Re te ee ae 85-4 104-0 

100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 

101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 

90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 

87-7 85-0 57:1 89-3 105-8 

87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 

85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 

86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 

91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 

99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 

101-2 97-6 110°3 98-3 115-3 
99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 

98-6 100-3 109-2 101:6 124-2 

99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 

97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 

93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 

1-1 3°5 1°3 3-4 asi, 
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the rubber group, in which | 756 workers were 
added to the staffs of the 32 reporting manu- 


fgcturers. They employed 12,903 workers on 
December 1. The largest gains were in On- 
tario. 


Textiles and Products—Little change on the 
whole was shown in this division, important 


additions to staffs in cotton and knitting mills 
offsetting reductions in garment and personal 
furnishing factories. Returns were compiled 
from 506 manufacturers employing 72,555 
workers, almost the same number as in the 
preceding month. The gains took place in 
Ontario, while elsewhere the tendency was 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 















—— 1Relative Dec. 1 
weight 1926 
Manufacturing................... 55:4 93-8 
Animal products—edible......... 1:8 98-5 
Pur and products ina... 6.055% 0-1 88-3 
Leather and products............. 2-2 83-2 
Lumber and products............ 5-4 90-5 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 3+2 97°6 
IT NACUTO sche eG cine sons sicaneisc 1-0 88-8 
Other lumber products......... 1-2 76:1 
Musical instruments.............. 0-4 80-7 
Plant products—edible........... 3°5 106-4 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-9 112-6 
Pulpiand:papertice wt toe. 3°6 124-1 
Paper products...............- 0-8 96:8 
' printing and publishing........ 2-5 104-2 
Rubber products ee ye 1-5 90-4 
Textile products: . 2.0 00.6000. 65 8-7 94-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 353 109-9 
Hosiery and knit goods..... cu 1:8 106-1 
Garments and personal furnish- 

rie Feast sce AUR ae a A Me 2-5 72:6 

Other textile products.......... ile fl 102-6 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

HIGHUOTS eau tea agree oe ea loc 1-5 103-2 
Wood distillates and extracts. :.. 0-0 98-1 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-8 86-2 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 100°5 
Electric currenty. Vlei wees 1:5 127-8 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1:3 137-2 
Iron and steel products.......... 15-0 81-1 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

UDC) lye ay See RIN a eh Uh 1:5 63-4 
Machinery (other than ve- 

BAClOS AL UN Van ce Rarely allele eo 77-5 
Agricultural implements....... fa 88.9 
Mandivelicles) oo 0 ii eerie 6-7 92-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 30-7 
Heating appliances............. 0:6 90-9 
Tron and steel fabrication 

(GOWER) oe aie EN A CIE esd lta 0-7 4.4 
Foundry and machine shop : 

PEOGUCES ie see we!) ean etapa 0:6 83-9 
Other iron and steel products. . 2.9 89-8 

Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-9 103-4 
Mineral products: sabes. <ol'nte le + 1-2 104-9 
Miscellaneous...............+006- 0:5 91-7 
POSS Le Ok sey NLL 3.9 77-1 
TRINA Se el A arlene wlateetemiceren 5-6 104-2 
“0h EE Ec ARGS RAEN 34 92-1 
Metallic ores a crea iy eu ay, 1-4 155-0 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
ELE COB) aerees metas ele slotere ake 0-8 103°5 
Communication.................. 3-0 119-0 
NOLO RT ADI SU SUV a AL palate cpalorahevals 0-6 122-5 
Melephones anys aie celwecculaage «(6 2-4 118-1 
Transportation................... 13-4 109-9 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 112-8 
Steam railways. (oo . 9:5 102-0 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1:6 190-9 
Construction and maintenance. 9-2 148-9 
PICA es Bivens Cube ae vids ake « 3°9 166-9 
BUI BY sos <3. sive! s Une ae ate nape n 1:3 1, 279-2 
UA WaLy obs tee iaea a aes oleae 4:0 106-4 
BOrvice ss GRU I ea takes ise 1-7 117-2 
Hotels and restaurants........... 0-9 115-1 
Professional swag daos ve alaeeales 3 0-2 121-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-6 118-9 
BAGG oss. Aas gis tiene ess stem eam a 7:8 109-8 
Retathy 4 pera eiaaeal, omnia eh 5-2 114-3 
Wholesales poset, Ueno uaa 2-6 101-7 
All Industries.................... 100-0 101-1 








Nov. 1 Dec... Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 
1926 1925" 1924 1923 1922 
94-9 88-1 82-0 88-2 87-7 
98-6 94-1 91-5 87-6 88-4 
95-6 96-5 88-0 110-8 108-3 
82-0 76-5 75-6 82-0 85-1 
105-7 86-6 82-1 88-6 90-9 
126-1 94-9 90-2 100-2 98-5 
86-6 84-5 76-7 7743 81-7 
75-0 70-3 64-6 714 80-3 
78-6 70-9 67-9 69-6 176 
106-2 102-7 100-6 100-7 100-7 
1113 102-4 98:5 102-1 98-7 
124-8 106:3 100-0 107-2 101-0 
95-7 94-4 90-1 92-7 93-0 
100-8 100:5 99-4 99-5 98-0 
85-1 93-9 72-8 69-0 71-5 
94-5 90-8 82-5 88-7 90-7 
108-4 107:3 92-2 101-4 102-7 
103-3 98-0 88-9 94-0 96-4 
76-2 69-6 66-5 73-5 77-6 
99-3 101-2 97-3 95-8 92-1 
101-9 104-6 101-9 102-0 97+4 
105-1 105-5 122-0 114-9 102-6 
85-6 81-3 79-7 88-3 87-9 
106-6 89-3 81 +2 93-3 97-3 
130-4 124-7 132-3 120-4 115-5 
137-2 119-6 123-1 108-8 87-5 
80-5 74.7 66-4 79-2 78-1 
62-2 57-5 44-1 64-1 66-7 
76-2 70-4 64-7 75-9 66-3 
83-3 66-4 43-2 58-3 57-2 
92-5 89-0 83-4 97-1 97-2 
30-1 39-3 26-1 25-7 22-2 
93-0 88-2 83-0 87-9 94-3 
97-4 76°3 69-8 91-6 85-6 
83-4 79-0 69-3 76-7 73-9 
82-2 74-0 66-4 77-6 75-2 
103-1 93-3 76-1 86-0 79-6 
105-6 104-8 102-7 97-7 93-1 
92-4 83-0 82-9 85-3 91-9 
55-2 77-1 85-1 82-2 84-7 
101-8 96-9 99-2 105-9 102-8 
86-8 85-2 86-9 97-3 101°9 
158-3 143-0 148-7 138-5 109-4 
108-9 97-3 89-8 101-7 97-6 
119-0 112-7 109-3 106-1 101-5 
123-0 111-8 103-9 107-9 102-6 
118-0 112-9 111-9 105-6 101-2 
113-9 109-8 108-2 113-8 115-3 
115-4 113-3 114-9 124-2 120-8 
103-2 99-2 96:8 106-3 100:7 
230°4 218-7 219-0 170-3 287-3 
181-3 128-3 116-6 125-2 122-6 
178-5 130-2 119:2 127°5 105-1 
2015-3 1,303-9 984-7 1,230-2 2,312-9 
132-0 96-3 91-9 98-8 108-0 
118-6 108-5 107-2 106-2 95-8 > 
117-7 109-5 111-6 110-9 96-4 
117-4 111-8 104-7 108-2 97-8 
120-1 105-9 102-0 99-7 94-5 
104-7 103-9 99-1 96-8 97-0 | 
105-9 106-5 99-9 96-5 Q7+1 
102-3 99-1 97-7 97-5 96-8 
102-8 95-3 90-8 95-7 95-1 


41Notz.—The “relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. z 
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downward. Although general improvement 
was noted at the beginning of December, 1925, 
the index number then was several points 
lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—A 
continuation of the upward movement indi- 
cated in the preceding month was reported in 
this industry; 105 manufacturers employed 12,- 
328 persons, as compared with 12,116 on 
November 1. This improvement, which took 
place chiefly in Ontario, exceeded that noted 
on December 1, 1925, when the index num- 
ber was practically the same. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
reductions in personnel were made in building 
material factories, according to statistics from 
116 manufacturers, whose staffs declined from 
10,641 in their last report to 10,092 on the 
date under review. The largest declines were 
in brick factories, but all divisions of the in- 
dustry shared in the downward movement. 
The losses were distributed over the country, 
The index number, at 100.5, compared with 
89.3 on December 1, 1925, when smaller con- 
tractions were noted. 


Electric Current—There were further mod- 
erate reductions in electric current plants, 83 
of which reported 11,992 employees, or 189 
less than in the preceding month. Practically 
all the recessions took place in Ontario. A 
much greater falling-off was noted on Decem- 
ber 1 in the preceding year, when the index 
number was slightly lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Additions to pay- 
roll on a larger scale than were the reductions 
registered in the preceding month, were shown 
in iron and steel factories; the crude, rolled 
and forged, plant machinery, agricultural im- 
plement and wire divisions recorded increased 
activity, while heating appliances and struc- 
tural iron and steel works were slacker. The 
result was an increase of 848 persons in the 
staffs of the 640 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 125,197 workers, a larger num- 
ber than was reported on any date in 1924 
or 1925. The Maritime Provinces and Que- 
bec registered the improvement on the date 
under review, while elsewhere employment de- 
clined. 


Logging 


The expansion recorded on December 1 ex- 
ceeded that noted on the corresponding date 
of any other year of the record, but the in- 
dex number, though as high as in 1925, was 
lower than in the corresponding month of som2 
of the earlier winters of the record. State- 
ments were tabulated from 228 logging camps, 
having 32,308 employees, or 8,605 more than 
in their last report. Although the largest 
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gains were in Quebec and Ontario, the move- 
ment was upward in all provinces. 


Mining 

Coal_—_Employment in coal mines has in- 
creased steadily since August; on December 
1, 1,660 workers were added to the rolls of 
the 88 reporting operators who had 28,709 
employees. Alberta reported most of the im- 
provement, but there were also additions to 
staffs in the eastern coal fields. The seasonal 
gains indicated on the corresponding date in 
1925 were rather smaller, and the index num- 
ber then stood at 85.2, as compared with 92.1 
on December 1, 1926. 


Metallic Ores—Activity in metallic ores 
showed a moderate contraction, according to 
statistics from 47 mine operators with 11,589 
employees, as compared with 11,827 in the 
preceding month. The losses took place chiefly 
in Quebec and British Columbia. A similar 
falling-off was in evidence on the correspond- 
ing date in 1925, when employment was in 
considerably smaller volume. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal — 
Continued declines in employment were noted 
in this industry on December 1, 331 persons 
being released from the staffs of the 68 firms 
furnishing data, who had 6,370 workers. All 
provinces shared in this seasonal reduction, 
which involved approximately the same num- 
ber of workers as that noted on the corre- 
sponding date of the preceding year. The index 
number then was over six points lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A further 
and more pronounced shrinkage in employ- 
ment was noted in local transportation, but 
the decrease was smaller than on the corre- 
sponding date in 1925. Data were tabulated 
from 113 employers with 19,025 employees, as 
compared with 19,474 in the preceding month. 
The largest losses were in Quebec. 


Steam Ratlways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation continued to be season- 
ally downward; 915 workers were let. out from 
the staffs of the 102 employers and divisional 
superintendents whose statistics were received 
and who had 79,066 employees. This num- 
ber was higher than in any month of 1925. 
The most marked changes on December 1, 
1926, were in the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—According to in- 
formation received from 59 companies em- 
ploying 13,192 persons, there was a heavy sea- 
sonal reduction in shipping, chiefly in Quebec, 
2,785 employees having ‘been released by 
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these firms since November 1. Smaller losses 
were noted on December 1, 1925, when the 
level of employment was rather higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Employment in building con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month, although it was still at 
a higher level than in any month in previous 
years of the record, which was instituted in 
1920. The reductions reported on December 
1, 1925, were slightly larger. Statements were 
compiled from 339 contractors employing 32,- 
429 persons, as compared with 34,579 on No- 
vember 1. The most extensive curtailment 
was in Ontario, although there were general 
recessions throughout the country. 

Highway—Further important decreases were 
noted in the staffs of the 119 highway con- 
tractors furnishing statistics, who employed 
11,206 workers on December 1, as compared 
with 17,791 in the preceding month. The num- 
ber released was greater than on December 1, 
1925. These decreases were also widespread. 


Railway—Employment on railway con- 
struction and maintenance showed another 
seasonal decline, which was greater than on 
the corresponding date of the preceding year. 
The index number then, however, was somes 
ten points lower than on December 1, 1926. 
Statistics were received from 35 contractors 
and divisional superintendents, whose staffs 
declined from 41,495 men on November 1, 
to 33,452 on the date under review. The most 
pronounced contractions were in the Prairie 
Provinces, although there were general losses 
throughout the country. 


Services 


Further seasonal reductions were reported 
by the 172 co-operating firms in this division, 
who had 14,468 employees, or 235 less than 
in the preceding month. Summer hotels con- 
tinued to decrease their working forces, while 
little general change was shown in other di- 
visions of the service group. Employment 
was more active than on December 1 of any 
previous year of the record; the losses re- 
ported on that date in 1925 were substantially 
greater. 


Trade 


Further and larger seasonal increases were 
noted in trade, the additions being the most 
extensive ever registered in the history of 
this record, which was begun in 1920. The 
index, standing 109.8, was its highest level in 
the last seven years. Reports were received 
from 570 trading establishments with 64,620 
employees, or 3,103 more than on November 
1. A very large percentage of this gain was 
in retail stores, although wholesale trade also 
increased. All provinces shared in the upward 
movement. 


Tables I, II and III give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries, respectively. The col- 
umns headed “relative weight” show the pro- 
portion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns for 
December 1, 1926. 





ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING 1926 


EMPLOYMENT as reported by employers 
in Canada during 1926 was in greater 
volume than in any other year since 1920, 
when the series was begun, there being al- 
most uninterrupted expansion on a large scale 
from early in January until the first of Octo- 
ber. This upward swing carried the curve of 
employment to a level many points higher 
than in any of the last five years. During 
these months of advancing employment, 
nearly 125,000 persons were added to the staffs 
of the reporting firms, a greater number than 
had been taken on in the same period of any 
other year of the record except 1922, when 
the opening up of industry following the de- 
pression of 1921 caused the employment of 
approximately the same number of extra em- 
ployees. In 1926, the most extensive gains 
were recorded at the beginning of May, June 
and July, as is usually the case. There were 


smaller increases in the next three months, 
followed by declines at the beginning of No- 
vember and December. Owing partly to the 
effect of an early winter upon construction, 
the losses recorded on November 1 were 
rather larger than on the same date in 1925 
or 1924, but on December 1 they were smaller 
than on the corresponding date of any other 
year of the record, except 1922. 

The chart on page 76 illustrates the course 
of employment in Canada since the begin- 
ning of 1924; the upward movement indicated 
during the greater part of 1926 is shown, as is 
the fact that on December 1, the curve of 
employment was stil! at a higher level than 
in any month of the years 1924-1925. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated payroll data from some 5,850 firms who 
employed a monthly average of 807,342 work- 
ers during 1926, their staffs varying between 
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733,175 on January 1 and 865,013 at the be- 
ginning of October. The index number, with 
January 1920, as 100, reached its highest point 
for the year in that month, standing at 105.2 
as compared with the 1925 peak of 98.3 on 
October 1 and with 100.2 on August 1, 1923, 
the previous high level of the years 1921-25. 
The index averaged 98.4 during the year 
under review, as compared with 92.5 in 1925, 
92.3 in 1924, 94.6 in 1923, 87.9 in 1922, and 
87.8 in 1921. 

The most outstanding feature of the situa- 
tion during the year was the marked expan- 
sion in construction, in which the number of 
workers covered by these statistics more than 
doubled during the summer. Manufacturing 
showed consistent gains for many months, 
affording considerably more employment than 
in earler years of the record, except 1920. 
- Transportation, mining, services, communica- 
tion and trade were all much more active than 
in preceding years; in the last named, and in 
construction, employment attained its highest 
point in the record. Logging, on the other 
hand, was quieter than in former years. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all provinces reported augmented 
employment during 1926 as compared with 
1925. As in the preceding year, the index of 
employment was higher in British Columbia 
and Quebec than elsewhere. 


Maritume Provinces—In the early part of 
1926, employment in the Maritime Provinces 
showed an increase largely owing to seasonal 
activity at the winter ports. Declines were 
recorded at the beginning of April and May, 
succeeded by four months of expansion. From 
the beginning of October until the end of the 
year, however, curtailment was noted. The 
index number averaged 88.6, as compared 
with 86.4 in 1925, 86.1 in 1924 and 94.2 in 
1923. Manufacturing, as a whole, afforded 
more employment than in the preceding year. 
The lumber industry was comparatively dull 
in the earlier months of 1926, but reported 
considerable improvement from July onward. 
Pulp and paper showed a much more favour- 
able situation, and iron and steel, on the whole, 
was more active. Employment in mining was 
at a low level until the autumn, when rapid ex- 
pansion brought the index number to a point 
higher than in either 1925 or 1924. During 
the greater part of the year, transportation 
afforded substantially more employment than 
in the preceding year. Construction was gen- 
erally active, although the index did not reach 
as high a point as in 1925, while trade regis- 
tered slightly less employment. The aggre- 
gate payrolls of the reporting firms in the 


Maritime Provinces averaged 65,339 persons, 
a rather larger number than the average for 
the preceding year. : 


@uebec—Continuous improvement was 
noted in Quebec from the first of the year un- 
til August, followed by moderate declines dur- 
ing the next four months. Although ithe 
period of expansion in 1925 ‘had lasted some- 
what longer, the number of persons added to 
staffs was substantially larger during 1926. 
From the low point of 90.7 on January pe 
the index rose to 113.5 at its peak on August 
1. The payrolls of the 1,250 co-operating em- 
ployers varied between 198,418 and 249,147 on 
those dates, respectively, averaging 229,076 in 
the twelve months. The mean index was 
104.3, as compared with 96.2 in the preced- 
ing year. Manufacturing as a whole was much 
brisker in every month of 1926 as compared 
with the same month of 1925. The index was 
also higher than the general index in manu- 
facturing for Canada. With few exceptions, 
employment in lumber products was at a 
lower level until August, but in recent months 
improvement over 1925 has been shown: pulp 
and paper, textiles, iron and steel and other 
manufactures recorded a materially greater 
volume of employment than in the preceding 
year. With the commencement of develop- 
ment work in the metallic ore areas of Que- 
bec, employment in mining has gained but not 
so extensively as may be looked for when 
operations are more fully established. Com- 
munication, transportation, services and trade 
were all considerably more active than in 
1925, as was construction. The advances in 
this industry were closely associated with 
the development of the power and pulp and 
paper industries. It is worthy of note that 
during the summer, over half of the employ- 
ees reported in construction in the Dominion 
were working in Quebec. 


Ontario—Employment. in Ontario showed 
the same general fluctuations in 1926 as in 
1925; the usual losses at the beginning of the 
year were followed by two months of partial 
recovery. The cessation of logging operations 
caused employment to decline on April 1, but 
extensive gains were made in_ succeeding 
months, with only one exception, until the 
beginning of November. This expansion 
brought the index to 98.7, the highest point 
reached since the latter part of 1920. An 
average payroll of 331,762 persons was re- 
corded by the firms furnishing data in On- 
tario, as compared with an average of 315,772 
in 1925; the index averaged 93.5 in 1926, or 
4.5 points higher than in the preceding year. 
Manufacturers reported a better situation than 
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in 1925, the index number being between five for the year. Employment in lumber, pulp 
and six points higher at its peak at 94.6 on and paper, textiles, iron and steel and other 
October 1 than on the same date in 1925, manufactures showed decided improvement 
when employment was also at its maximum over the preceding year. Operations in log- 


Taste I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY DISTRICTS 











—_— Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British Canada 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
78-1 74-4 78-3 82-8 79-9 77-9 
78-6 74-6 79°5 83-0 84-3 78-9 
80-7 80-6 81-7 84-4 85-3 81-9 
80-6 77-5 81-1 82-1 85-9 80-8 
83-0 81-2 82-4 85-4 91-3 83-3 
87-4 88-1 87-8 92-8 96-6 89-2 
92-6 88-0 89-2 997 99-2 91-1 
94-0 90-3 90-8 101-5 99-8 93-1 
G0-3 91-6 91-9 101-2 102-0 93-7 
91-8 92-0 93-6 101-9 100-1 94-6 
91-7 92-7 94-9 105-0 100-2 95-8 
92-1 93-9 94-4 101-5 95-6 95-1 
90-8 83:5 85-6 90-0 88-3 86-3 
90-4 87-7 90-0 91-6 88-4 89-5 
90-7 87-9 90-8 88-9 92-0 89-9 
90-5 85-5. 88-4 83-5 92-8 87-6 
90-0 90-3 91-6 90-4 97-5 91-4 
93-9 99-1 96-8 95°+5 100-4 97-3 
101-0 100-5 97-2 101-4 103-9 99°5 
97-8 101-9 97-1 104-3 107-2 100-2 
101-4 100-1 98-1 101-1 106-6 100-0 
97-0 104-0 96-0 100-7 104-2 99-5 
95-2 103-2 96-0 99-2 102-8 98-8 
91-2 98-5 93-4 99-3 97:8 95-7 
86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 88-7 
83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 90-6 
82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 90-7 
84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 89-3 
88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 91-8 
90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 95-2 
90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 95-9 
90-2 90-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 94-7 
86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 93-1 
88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 93-9 
83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 93-0 
79-3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 90-8 
78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 83-9 
79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 86-1 
81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 87-0 
83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 87-2 
86-6 94.2 87-7 88-0 105-1 90-8 
90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 94-5 
99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 96-8 
92-2 101-1 90:8 97-3 112-2 96-3 
88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 96-6 
88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 98-3 
85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 97-1 
83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 95-3 
84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 89-6 
85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 90-7 
88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 91-5 
84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 91-4 
83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 94-3 
87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 101-0 
91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 103-7 
94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 104-2 
96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 104-9 
94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 105-2 
86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 102-8 
85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 101-1 
Relative weight of employment by economic 
areas as at Dec. 1) LOQG eee ey ee ellen ek 7°6 28-8 41:3 13-3 9-0 100- 


Nots.—The number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920; is taken as 100 in ever as i ioht’? i 

, : an. i 1 y case. The “relative weight”’ in 
this table shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to th i 
Canada by the firms making returns on Dec. 1, 1926. A p teva! number OF ompiiy cee reported: it 
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ging camps were somewhat curtailed, and 
mining, until the last quarter of 1926 was not 
as active. On the other hand, communica- 
tion, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance and services employed larger payrolls. 
The index of employment in trade averaged 
practically the same. 


Prairie Provinces—Pronounced expansion 
was indicated in the Prairie Provinces during 


the summer months; the staffs of the em- 
ployers furnishing data averaged 105,891 dur- 
ing the year and the index, 100.2, while in 
1925 an average payroll of 98,563 persons and 
a mean index of 92.7 was recorded. The level 
of employment in manufacturing, 
communication, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade was 
higher in 1926 than in 1925, when the situa- 


mining, 
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tion generally was better than in 1924. The 
improvement in construction and transporta- 
tion was particularly marked. Pulp and paper, 
iron and. steel and other divisions shared in 
the upward movement noted within the 


manufacturing group. Logging and mining, on 
the whole, were slacker than in the preceding 
year, although both, and especially the latter, 
showed a higher level of employment towards 
the close of 1926. 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Jan., 1920=100) 


The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in one indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by other firms making returns on Dec. 1, 1926. 








Manu- i tine 
— facturing | Logging | Mining 





68-7 59-5 93-0 
73-0 61-5 89-7 
78-1 54-8 90:3 
78-0 27°2 88-9 
79:0 37-0 90-2 
84-2 37°5 92-6 
84-2 31-4 94-4 
85°8 27°9 96-2 
86-5 36:5 97-1 
86°7 42-1 101-1 
87-7 66-0 104-5 
87°7 84-7 102-8 
78-1 87-0 100°8 
85-0 95-1 101-3 
87°5 88°8 98°6 
85°6 57°8 97-0 
90:5 48-0 96-7 
93°5 52-5 101-6 
93°6 48-4 101-6 
93-5 42-2 101-0 
93-0 43-1 104-0 
91-8 51-7 104-9 
91-2 62-6 105-4 
88-2 82-2 105-9 
80-1 92-1 100-5 
84-9 97-0 104-0 
86-0 90°8 99-7 
86-5 54°2 99-5 
87-7 54-5 103-3 
88-4 53°6 103-7 
87:7 43-1 99-9 
86-2 36-2 99-4 
84-5 43-7 99-1 
85-7 53-4 99-0 
84-2 71-8 100-5 
82-0 85-1 99-2 
75-5 83-4 97-1 
79°3 86°8 93-1 
81-9 81-0 92-9 
84-3 47-5 94-2 
86-6 47-4 94-3 
88°3 51-3 94-5 
89-1 38-2 97-2 
88-5 33-5 97-6 
89-4 38-5 93-7 
91-3 49-5 96-2 
89-2 66°4 97-2 
88-1 77:1 96-9 
83-2 71-6 96-5 
85-9 80-6 94-1 
87-7 77-0 88:9 
89°3 43-9 88°4 
91-3 40-3 88-9 
93-9 53-4 92-3 
95-3 44-3 95-4 
95-8 35-0 95-4 
96-9 37-0 97-2 
96°7 45-9 100-4 
94-9 55-2 101-8 
93-8 77-1 104-2 
Relative weight of Indus- 
tries as at December 1, 
1 O26 cede Bic eee ae 55-4 3-9 5-6 


| 


Construc- 

Commu-| Trans- | tionand All 
nication | portation} Main- | Services| Trade Indus- 
tenance - tries 
101-1 99-2 92-4 92-9 96-9 77-9 
95-7 97-0 79-8 91-7 90-3 76-9 
97-5 97-1 83-7 93-0 88-2 81-9 
98-2 96:8 81-4 94-6 88-6 80-6 
100-4 98-7 101-1 95-6 90-1 83-3 
100-6 106-2 129-5 100°3 90-0 89-2 
100-6 109-2 157-4 104-4 90-7 91-1 
103-1 111-6 169-4 104-7 90-1 93-1 
103-4 111-9 164°3 105-0 90°8 93-7 
102-8 114-0 166-2 102-0 91-9 94-6 
102-2 114-7 153-2 96-6 93-8 « 95-8 
101-5 115-3 122-6 95-8 97-0 95-1 
97-4 104-8 96-0 92-8 98-2 86:3 
96-5 101-5 86:0 92-4 93-7 89-5 
97-4 99-8 83-8 93-4 88-9 89-9 
98-0 100-2 85-2 94-9 90-2 87-6 
99-7 101-7 101-6 97-1 91-7 91-4 
102-2 109-0 140-2 108-8 91-9 97-3 
103-4 112-2 169-1 115-1 92-3 99-5 
105-2 113-4 183-7 118-7 91-7 100-2 
106°4 113-4 180°9 120:3 92-0 100-0 
106-6 116-2 171-8 113-7 93-2 99-5 
105-3 116°8 159-3 108°5 93-1 98:8 
106-1 113-8 125-2 106-2 96-8 95-7 
104-2 107-3 98-8 106-6 99-4 88-7 
104-0 103-7 94-2 106-3 91-2 90-6 
105-4 103-1 93-1 106-2 91-2 90-7 
106-0 103-7 91:4 107-9 91-0 89-3 
108-2 105-3 111-2 108-0 91-9 91-8 
109-8 110-1 147-3 113-8 92-5 95-2 
111-7 110-0 175:-8 122-5 92+1 95-9 
113-9 110-8 173 +1 122-4 91-7 94-7 
113-1 107-8 165-3 121-7 92-1 93-1 
111-2 109-0 157°5 115-0 93-1 93-9 
111-3 108-2 144-9 109-3 93-8 ‘93-0 
109-3 108-2 116-6 107-2 99-1 90-8 
108-9 99-0 93-3 107-1 96-3 83-9 
107-6 98-4 98-3 106-8 94-2 86-1 
106-3 97-6 95-8 106-2 92-0 87-0 
107-6 98-5 96°8 107-7 93-6 87:2 
109-3 100-3 125-6 109-9 95-0 90:8 
110-1 105-2 155-9 116-4 93-8 94-5 
112-6 106°2 187°5 122-9 93°8 96-8 
116-1 108°5 180-3 126:3 95-1 96-3 
114°8 108:7 175-5 125-9 95-6 96:6 
114-2 111-3 169-7 120-5 96-7 98-3 
113-3 111-5 154-2 112-5 100-0 97-1 
112-7 109-8 128-3 108:5 103-9 95-3 
111-3 103-9 103-3 107-8 102-1 89-6 
110-7 101-2 99-5 107-8 98-2 90-7 
110-2 100-0 107-0 111-3 96°6 91-5 
110-7 101-2 113-7 112-8 96-2 91-4 
115-8 102-8 134-6 114-6 97-1 94-3 
116-9 110-6 186-7 120-8 97-5 101-0 
118-2 111-4 216-8 126-0 98-4 103-7 
119-5 111-6 223-4 133-8 99-0 104-2 
120-1 113-4 217-6 132-2 98-9 104-9 
120-3 116-3 206°8 126-7 101-8 105-2 
119-0 113-9 181-3 118-6 104-7 102-8 
119-0 109-9 148-9 117-2 109-8 101-1 
3-0 13-4 9-2 1-7 7-8 100-0 
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British Columbia—The firms reporting in 
British Columbia employed an average work- 
ing force of 75,274 persons, while in 1925 the 
average was 71,805. The index averaged 
112.9, the highest since the record was begun 


in 1920; in 1925 the mean index stood at 105.6. 
At the end of the year, employment was 
over 12 points higher than at the beginning. 
All branches of manufacturing showed height- 
ened activity, especially the lumber and pulp 


TABLE IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 1926 (JAN. 1920 =100) 





ee ee a ee aati ee Tae a TT ee |. a TORE De PI Ee 





: i 1Relative 

Industries Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April 1, May 1, June 1, weight 

1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 (Tune 1, 

Pet HEN Se al 1926) 
i: 5 i A el nl Aa i gl 

Manufacturing................... 83-2 85-9 87-7 89-3 91-3 93-9 55-6 
Animal Products—edible........ 88-7 84-6 84-1 85-4 94-7 105-8 2-0 
Fur and prodacts........5...4..% 82-6 78+1 80-4 81-6 82-4 86:1 0-1 
Leather and products............ 73°3 75-9 79-0 78°9 76-5 72-4 1-9 
Lumber and products............ 77-7 81-5 83-7 87-7 94-7 110-8 6-6 

Rough and dressed lumber..... 83-2 85-1 87-7 93-6 105-5 134-5 4d 

Lhe TT Sa Ps Oe a ae Ae ear wee ree ae ee i re 85-7 85-1 1-0 

Other lumber products......... 70-8 77-0 78°7 79-6 77-8 78-6 1-2 
Musical Instruments............. 68-8 61-4 66-1 66°7 68-5 68-9 0-4 
Plant products—edible........... 90-5 91-3 90-7 90-4 90-0 92-3 3.1 
Pulp and paper products......... 100-8 103-2 102-7 103-3 105-3 108-4 G7 

Pulprand paper’ sees. ase 104-6 108-3 108-8 111-1 114-9 121-1 3.5 

Paper pLlOGUctsh . «oe trcnewe - 87-8 88°3 90-7 91-1 90-9 90-5 0-7 

Printing and publishing........ 100-5 102-1 99-6 98-3 98-9 99-7 9-5 
Rubber products. .: 2) e420. 93-2 91-2 92-3 86-8 82-6 85-0 1:5 
Textile products................. 87-7 91-6 92-5 94-0 93-2 91-9 8.5 

Thread, yarn and cloth........ 105-9 107-2 106-5 107-4 107-4 107-3 2-1 

Hosiery and knit goods........ 91-0 96-8 99-6 101-7 102-7 102-2 1-7 

Garments and persona] furnish- 

INES. We ROR oc katate. 66-9 73-2 74-0 75-6 73°6 71-6 9-5 

Other textile products......... 98-5 99-8 102-3 101-4 102-6 98-6 Teal 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

HIQUOLSs: Oe RARE Ns. see eee es 86-4 90-3 90-8 96-7 103 +2 99-9 1-4 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 102-7 103-3 119-3 105-9 88-2 100-0 0-0 
Chemicals and allied products... 77-5 80:7 82-7 84-5 85-1 86-5 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products... 78-2 74-1 79-7 88-5 98-0 103-6 1-2 
Electric current:................. 122-5 118-6 117-8 118-0 120-1 125-8 1-4 
Electrical apparatus............. 115-8 116-1 116-5 115-7 115-9 117-0 fed 
Iron and steel products........... 70:0 75-5 78-9 81-1 83-0 84-1 15-6 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

GUGES. SMe os kee one chia a erat 58-0 56-4 56-8 60-3 62-9 64-0 1-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 69°5 71-9 72-4 74:4 75-4 74-9 tad 
Agricultural implements......... 70-3 73°8 77-1 78-9 81-8 82-7 1-0 
Hand vehicles er. Se. Bases 82-2 90-2 95-7 98-0 101-1 102-0 7.4 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing 32-3 30°3 30-1 31-2 31-4 34:6 0:4 

Heating appliances............. 78-1 80-6 82-1 85-6 88-4 88-7 0-6 

Iron and steel fabrication (n.e. ped 

Sees els ORs. doc ach a eae oe 76:5 84-8 91-1 93-3 95-7 97-1 0-7 

Foundry and machine shop 

productss nee. hte ee 73-2 80-3 85-4 88-7 83-2 83-6 0-7 

Other iron and steel products. . 69-5 72-8 76-2 76-6 77-8 84-1 2-2 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 86:1 88-5 92-0 93-8 95-3 92-6 1-6 
Mineral products...........¢...+- 98-4 100-7 100-9 100-6 107-1 106-5 1-2 
Miscellaneous i a. .0s%s sates os 81-0 84-3 84-0 85-6 88-2 88-3 0-5 

Legging)... 22220 +. eee aE cane 71-6 80-6 77-0 43-9 40-3 53-4 2°6 
MBIng=:.535. eM svedo nto hls: 96-5 94-1 88-9 88-4 88-9 92-3 5-0 
CORT ie Se 6 RIM 6 os 3 ab oat alc 86-6 82-9 77-4 75-6 74-4 77-1 2-9 
Metallic. oresttait. Mes.ci. seeds 140-3 140-6 137-0 137-4 140-4 4) °9 1-3 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
Chan Con) eee. pee mess 91-2 92-6 86-1 91-3 97-0 107-2 0-8 
Communication.................. 111-3 110-7 110-2 110-7 115-8 116-9 2-9 
Melerraphis Ween... a. ate: vs 106-7 103-9 103-8 103-8 112-8 120-1 0°6 
Melephonesia ehh. cect. een dA 112-5 112-7 111-8 112-5 116-5 116-1 2-3 
Transportation................... 103-9 101-2 100-0 101-2 102-8 110°6 13-5 
Street railways and cartage...... 109-6 108-6 109-3 109-6 110-9 114-3 2-3 
Steam railwayee...e4es alate o: 98-6 95-1 94-1 93-7 94-4 97°5 he 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 149-6 151-8 144-6 164-6 176-7 248-7 2-1 
Construction and maintenance.. 103-3 99-5 107-0 113-7 134-6 186-7 11-6 
Binding Wh oOeRe!, J. ae HARGA: 109-1 111-0 108-3 130°6 144-8 166-7 3:8 
Eig hway thee ee ot scch ieee ee 708-0 468-4 390-9 410°5 935-9 1, 466-7 1-6 
ATI WAY.A ee. oo te a I nds 83-8 83-0 99-3 96:3 109-1 162-9 6-2 
Services. <5). GeRibeis. earns 107-8 107-8 111-3 112-8 114-6 120-8 1:8 
Hotels and restaurants........... 108-0 108-6 113-0 111-7 114-6 124-5 1-0 
Professional th.ten. 22.0 ae Wade. 111-9 111-6 116-9 117-1 117-1 115-9 0:2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 106°3 105-4 106-9 113-1 1139 117-2 0-6 
Trade 00 4: BARA. hk. So AOd. os. 102-1 98-2 96-6 96-2 97-1 97-5 7-0 
FEO UAILS YEP ccs ts SR 2 104-6 98-6 97°7 97°4 98-3 97-3 4-5 
Wholesalens. 2iihhy.c. ice iice 97°1 97-4 94-5 93-8 95-0 97-7 2-5 
All Industries.................... 89-6 90-7 91-5 91-4 94-3 101-0 100-0 


1The “relative weight”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is cfthe total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on Dec. 1, 1926. 
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and paper groups. Logging, communication, hand, afforded less employment. 
transportation, construction, services and trade : : 

were much busier during the greater part of Index numbers by economic areas since 1922 
the year, than in 1925. Mining, on the other are shown in Table I. 


TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN Spin BY INDUSTRIES, 1926-concluded 
(JAN. 1920 = 





Resi ie 
Industries July 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, spe weight 
1926 1956 1926 1926 1926 1926 (Dee. 1, 
1926) 
Manufacturing................... 95-3 95-8 96-9 96-7 94-9 93-8 55-4 
- Animal products—edible......... 107-3 105-2 108-4 103-4 98-6 90-5 1-8 
Hur.and productst.!. tt. k ers. - 88-4 80:5 85-9 92-5 95-6 88-3 0-1 
Leather and products............ 76-3 76:3 78-5 81:3 82-0 83-2 2°2 
Lumber and products............ 118-1 119-4 119-5 117-2 105-7 90-5 5-4 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 147-3 151-2 150-8 145-7 126-1 97-6 3°2 
HT UTNIGUME ey eed dss bs ole avers 8 84-8 83-9 83-1 85-9 86-6 88-8 1-0 
Other lumber products......... 79°4 76-5 78°4 78-1 75-0 76-1 1-2 
Musical instruments.............. 69-4 71-9 75:5 79-1 78- 80-7 0:4 
Plant products—edible........... 96-0 106-3 107-3 114-2 106-2 106-4 3:5 
Pulp and paper products......... 110-0 111-1 113-8 111-7 111-3 112-6 6-9 
Pulp and! papers. a. csc soleus es 124-0 125-4 131-2 126-4 124-8 124-1 3:6 
IPAPET PLOCUCESS « «cusses Mullee wal 91-3 91-8 92-5 95:3 95-7 96-8 0:8 
Printing and publishing........ 99-9 100-7 100-4 100-0 100-8 104-2 2:5 
Rubber products. ...)..0. . e864. 85-0 87-2 87-0 87-1 85-1 90-4 1-5 
Textile products................. 92-2 92-5 92-5 94-5 94-5 94-4 8-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 105-5 105-3 105-9 106:6 108-4 109-9 3°38 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 103-4 102-7 102-8 104-5 108-3 106-1 1:8 
Garments and personal furnish- 
LAPIN 4 (Alte by Uae Mi AE 73-2 75°8 74-0 76-9 76-2 72-6 2-5 
Other textile products......... 98-8 91-4 98-3 101-2 99-3 102-6 1-1 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
AUCHUOTS* ect Pa ea so etecee 98-0 101-2 102-2 100-0 101-9 103-2 1-5 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 101-2 89-4 84-1 95-1 105-1 98-1 0-1 
Chemicals and allied products... 83-8 83-5 84-1 84-6 85-6 86-2 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products... 106-4 109-7 109-5 Pom OG = 7 106-6 100-5 1-2 
Hilectric currentes... hay oeeens 131-9 134-1 134-0 131-0 130-4 127-8 1-5 
Electrical apparatus............. 119-5 119-2 125-4 131-3 137-2 137-2 1-3 
Iron and steel products...... AY a 83-5 81-7 82-4 80-9 80-5 81-1 15-0 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GUCT Rca Out empha nea, 61-6 58-2 62-2 62-7 62-2 63-4 1-5 
Machinery (other than ve- 
icles). Bw. soe betaine 76-0 76°3 75-9 76-4 76-2 77-5 1-2 
Agricultural implements....... 90-1 85-5 79-6 74-8 83-3 88-9 1-1 
Mand vehiclesus,. 03). 220 u) 100-1 98-1 98-4 94-9 92-5 92-6 6-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 31-1 33°4 30-5 28-9 30-1 30-7 0-4 
Heating appliances............. 88-0 85-8 89-8 92-0 93-0 90-9 0-6 
Tron and steel fabrication 
CRED Tie Ie Pa ae 98-3 95-6 99-7 98-7 97-4 94-4 0:7 
Foundry and machine shop 
DLOCUCTR ALi i.) oan) ere ae 83-8 79-0 81-4 84-4 83-4 83-9 0-6 
Other iron and steel products. . 80-2 79-6 81-6 82-3 82-2 82-8 2-2 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 96 99-8 102-8 102-6 103-1 103-4 1-9 
Mineral products................ 107-8 106-0 108-1 107-8 105-6 104-9 1-2 
Miscellaneous Ac... 0350. Lees. 86-2 84-9 85-5 89-5 92-4 91-7 0-4 
MOSCA oe es |) Re a 44.3 35-0 37-0 45-9 55-2 771 3-9 
VETTEL oie le 95-4 95-4 97-2 100-4 101-8 104-2 5-6 
(Eco pT Ran SA Pa Aine U8 Ye URIs 79-0 77-4 80-6 84-8 86°8 92-1 3°4 
Metallic orests ba0.5!s. .3) eee ae 151-2 154-5 154-7 156:3 158-3 155-0 1-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than coal) ennui eye. 109-0 114-8 111-3 111-7 108-9 103-5 0-8 
Communication.................. 118-2 119-5 120-1 120-3 109-0 119-0 3-0 
Bbelesranhis sie ue Baie o 123-6 127-5 126-5 127-0 123-0 122-5 0-6 
Melephones, 4 aie he coc tle deeitek oss 116-8 117-4 118-4 118-6 118-0 118-1 2+4. 
Transportation................... 111-4 111-6 113-4 116-3 113-9 109-9 13-4 
Street railways and cartage...... 117-9 117-4 118-4 116-0 115-4 112-8 2:3 
Steam railways..............0.8. 99-3 100-4 102-4 105-9 103-2 102-0 9-5 
232-5 223-7 224-9 235-3 230-4 190-9 1-6 
216°8 223-4 217-6 206°8 181-3 148-9 9-2 
183-8 194-0 199-4 195-6 178-5 166-9 3-9 
2,398°9 2,976-1 2, 893-2 2,607-4 2,015-3 1,279-2 1:3 
175°9 164-8 153-9 146-8 132-0 106-4 4-0 
126-0 133-8 132-2 126-7 118-6 117-2 1-7 
134-5 148-1 144-1 132-4 117-7 115-1 0:9 
112-0 112-1 116-9 119-5 117°4 121-0 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 118-5 120-5 120-4 121-0 120-1 118-9 0:6 
rade. te OR Rey ie che Me adanionm 98-4 99-0 98-9 101-8 104-7 109-8 7°8 
ARie teary ee eal eee eer 97°6 97°7 97-8 101-5 105-9 114-3 5-2 
Wholesales oe we. is pe 100-0 101-4 101-0 102-4 102-3 101-7 2-6 
All Industries.............6...... 103-7 104-2 104-9 105-2 102-8 101-1 100-0 





1The “relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on Dee. 1, 1926. 
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Employment by Cities 


Marked improvement as compared with 
1925 was recorded in Montreal, Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
there were moderate gains in Quebec, while in 
Ottawa, conditions did not show much change. 


- Montreal—tThe staffs of the Montreal firms 
making returns averaged 111,514 persons as 
compared with an average of 105,713 on the 
payrolls of the employers reporting in 1925; 
the index, at 98.3, was over five points higher 
than that for the preceding year. Steady in- 
creases were indicated from early in January 
until August 1, from which date employment 
showed moderate declines. Manufacturing as 
a whole, especially of food and iron and steel 
products, reported considerable gains; textiles 
and printing and publishing were somewhat 
busier, while the tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor group registered reduced activity on 
the whole. Transportation, construction and 
trade generally showed a much better situa- 
tion, but communication was rather quieter 
than in 1925, although the volume of em- 
ployment which increased towards the last 
quarter of 1926 was greater than in earlier 
years of the record. 


Quebec—The tendency during most of the 
year was moderately upward, the index, which 
stood at 89.9 on January 1, rising to its maxi- 
mum of 104.2 on July 1. At the beginning 
of December, however, it had decreased to 
101.2, which was higher than on the same 
date in 1925 or 1924, when the record for 
Quebec was instituted. The staffs of the 
firms furnishing statistics averaged 8,487 and 
the index, 98.0 in 1926. Manufacturing and 
transportation were active, while construction 
did not afford as much employment in the 
early part of the year as in 1925, but showed 
marked improvement from the spring onward. 


Toronto—Employment at the beginning of 
January, 1926, showed the pronounced cur- 
tailment usual at the holiday season, although 
the losses were less extensive than on the 
same date of preceding years. From January 
on, however, the movement was consistently 
favourable, the index, which rose from 86.1 
on January 1 to 93.9 on December 1, aver- 
aging 90.2 as against 86.7 in 1925, The num- 
ber of persons employed by the co-operating 
firms during 1926 averaged 96,716, while in 
the year before it was 93,413. Within the 
manufacturing group, iron and steel, printing 
and publishing recorded marked gains and in 
food and textiles there were somewhat smaller 
increases. Communication and construction 
were decidedly more active; employment in 
trade was maintained at about. the same level 
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as in 1925, while local transportation was 
slacker, which may be partly a result of the 
growth in the number of automobiles owned. 


Ottawa.—Manufacturing on the whole re- 
corded moderate improvement in 1926 as 
compared with the preceding year, but little 
general change was shown in other industries. 
An average payroll of 9,916 persons was em- 
ployed by the employers furnishing data; this 
was almost the same number as in the pre- 
ceding year, while the index, at 93.9 in 1926, 
remained practically stationary. 


Hamilton—Steady improvement was noted 
in Hamilton from early in January until Sep- 
tember 1, when the index stood at 100.3, the 
highest point in the record, which was begun 
in 1922. The peak of employment during 
1925 was on December 1, the index then be- 
ing 88.7. Manufacturing, generally, was con- 
siderably more active; the textile and iron 
and steel industries maintained a higher level 
of employment than in the preceding year; 
the staffs of electrical apparatus factories, 
smaller in the early part of the year, increased 
considerably from the summer until they were 
greater than in previous years of the record. 
Construction until June was more active, but 
in the second half of 1926 the index was 
lower. Employment in trade averaged ap- 
proximately the same as in 1925. The co- 
operating firms reported an average working 
force of 28,645 persons, while in the preced- 
ing year the average was 25,343. The mean 
index was 94.3, nearly 11 points higher than 
in 1925, 


Windsor and Other Border Cities—The in- 
dex number of employment in the Border 
Cities averaged 99.9 and the payrolls regis- 
tered averaged 10,930 in 1926, compared with 
85.4 and 9,307, respectively, in the six months 
of 1925 for which statistics are available. 
Marked activity was indicated in the automo- 
bile and associated industries, while construc- 
tion also recorded expansion. 


Winnipeg —Steady improvement was re- 
ported during the greater part of the year; 
the index number, standing at 89.3 on Janu- 
ary 1, rose to 105.4 at the beginning of De- 
cember. The mean for the 12 months was 
96.9, compared with 86.5 in 1925. Manufac- 
turing, generally, was busier, as were trans- 
portation and trade, but the most pronounced 
gains during the year were in construction. 
An average working force of 26,759 persons 
was recorded by the firms whose data were 
received. 

Vancouver—The situation in Vancouver, 


already favourable, was much better at the 
close of the year than at the beginning, the 
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index standing at 117.1 on December 1 as 
compared with 105.8 on January 1. The aver- 
age for 1926, at 115.4, was over nine points 
higher than in the preceding year, while the 
staffs covered averaged 25,035 as against 23,- 
193 in 1925. Manufacturing, as a whole, com- 
munication, transportation, construction, ser- 
vices and trade all reported heightened ac- 
tivity. Employment in lumber mills was in 
rather smaller volume than in 1925. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Ti: 


Manufacturing Industries 


The year 1926 was characterized by eight 
months of steady advances in manufacturing; 
between February 1 and September 1, ap- 
proximately 65,000 persons were added to the 
staffs of the reporting factories. The level of 
employment was higher during 1926 than in 
any other year since 1920. Statistics were re- 
ceived from some 3,775 manufacturers employ- 
ing an average payroll of 452,392 operatives, 
as compared with 423,028 in 1925, while the 
mean index, standing at 92.1, compared with 
an average of 86.0 in the preceding year. 
Practically all divisions of manufacturing 
shared in the generally favourable movement. 
Especially noteworthy were the gains in iron 
and steel, lumber, pulp and paper, food and 
textile groups, which together employed a 
very large proportion of the workers engaged 
in manufacturing processes. Although the 
usual heavy losses incidental to the holiday 
and inventory season will have reduced em- 
ployment to a considerable extent on January 
1, 1927, it may be expected that the upward 
tendency will soon be resumed. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this division during 1925 was better than in 
any previous year of the record, and further 
improvement was noted in 1926. Fish and 
meat-preserving plants and dairies registered 
marked activity. The payrolls of the report- 
ing employers averaged 14,953 persons, vary- 
ing between 12,965 on March 1 and 16,645 at 
the beginning of September. The mean in- 
dex was 97.1, compared with 94.7 in 1925. 

Leather and Products—Boot and shoe and 
other leather-using factories afforded more em- 
ployment than in the preceding year. Unin- 
terrupted gains were noted from May onward 
and the index, at its peak on December 1, waa 
83.2, compared with the maximum of 76.5 on 
the same date in 1925. An average working 
force of 16,896 persons was recorded by the 
co-operating manufacturers and the mean ‘in- 
dex was 77.8 as compared with 73.2 in 1925. 


Lumber Products—The seasonal movements 
always felt in lumber works caused the usual 
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fluctuations in employment during 1926; the 
changes were not as marked as in 1925, but the 
situation generally was more favourable. 
Steady gains between February 1 and August 
1 were succeeded by consistent losses during 
the latter part of the year. The working forces 
of the firms furnishing data ranged between 
38,016 at the beginning of January and 58,473 
on August 1, averaging 49884 in the 12 
months, as compared with the 1925 mean pay- 
roll of 48,392. The average index, standing at 
100.5, was nearly four points higher than in 
the preceding year; it was also greater than 
in 1924, but less than in 1923. The furniture, 
rough and dressed, and other branches of the 
lumber industry recorded a larger volume of 
employment in 1926 than in the previous two 
years. 

Musical Instruments—Some recovery from 
the depression that has characterized recent 
years was shown in musical instrument fac- 
tories, there being steady, though moderate 
gains during the greater part of 1926. The in- 
dex averaged 71.3, against 62.0 in 1925, while 
the staffs of the co-operating employers aver- 
aged 3,103 during the year under review. The 
production of radio apparatus is not included 
in this industrial group, which has undoubt- 
edly been affected by the marked activity re- 
cently prevailing in that line. 


Plant Products, Edible—Employment in 
vegetable food factories averaged higher in 
1926 than in the preceding year. The sugar, 
biscuit, confectionery and canning industries 
reported greater activity in nearly every 
month. An average working force of 27,225 
persons was registered by the co-operating 
establishments, in which the number of opera- 
tives ranged between 24,813 on May 1 and 
31,557 at the beginning of October. The mean 
index of 98.5 in 1926 compared favourably 
with with the 1925 average of 96.1. 


Pulp and Paper—Continued development of 
the pulp and paper industry caused consider- 
able increases in employment which was at 
a higher level in 1926 than in any other of the 
seven years for which records are available. 
The reported staffs averaged 54,958 and the 
index 107.9 in 1926, as compared with 51,327 
and 100.2, respectively, in 1925. Most of the 
improvement took place in pulp and paper 
mills, but printing and publishing and other 
industries coming under this heading were also 
busier. 

Rubber Products—There were considerable 
fluctuations in employment in rubber factories 
during the year under review, ‘succeeding the 
almost continuous expansion that marked 
1925, when employment on the whole was in 
smaller volume. The mean index in 1926 was 
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87.7, compared with an average of 84.7 in. 


the preceding year. At the beginning of De- 
cember, however, the situation was rather less 
favourable than on the same date in 1925. 
Footwear and tire factories were fairly active 
in Quebec and Ontario. The payrolls of thea 
firms supplying information averaged 12,523, 
ranging between 12,125 on July 1 and 13,299 
on January 1. 


Textile Products—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries showed almost the same trends 
as in 1925, improvement in the first three 
months being followed by losses at the begin- 
ning of May and June, succeeded in turn by 
recovery in the next five months. The situa- 
ticn was consistently more favourable in the 
year under review than in any other since 
1920, the index number averaging 92.6, com- 
pared with 87.9 in 1925. An average staff of 
71,251 workers was reported by the co-operat- 
ing plants. The hosiery and knit goods, thread, 
yarn and cloth groups were decidedly busier 
during the year, while employment in garm- 
ent factories remained, on the whole, in about 
the same volume. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—State- 
ments were compiled from over 100 manufac- 
turers, whose working force averaged 11,485, 
varying between 9,969 on January 1 and 12,328 
at the beginning of December. The mean 
index of 97.8 in 1926 was practically the same 
as in 1925, when more pronounced recovery 
was noted. Tobacco factories and breweries 
were moderately active during the year under 
review. : 


Chemical and Allied Products—A_ higher 
level of employment than in 1925 and 1924 
was recorded in this group during 1926, when 
the index averaged 83.7, as compared with 
80.7 in the preceding year. An average pay- 
roll of 6429 workers was employed by the 
firms whose statistics were tabulated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continu- 
ous improvement was reported from the begin- 
ning of the year until September, a longer 
period of expansion than has been recorded 
in any recent year. The index number aver- 
aged 96.8 while in 1925 it was 82.7. The 
marked activity registered in building during 
1926 is reflected in the employment afforded 
by building material factories, 115 of which 
reported an average working force of 9,613 
persons. At the maximum, the number em- 
ployed was 10,864. 


Electric Current—The number of persons 
employed in electric current works was rather 
smaller than in 1925, when the index averaged 
130.5 as compared with 126.0 during the year 


under review. The staffs of the co-operating 
plants averaged 11,888 during 1926. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
division, which includes the manufacture of 
radios and other equipment, was in greater 
volume during 1926 than in any other year of 
the record, which was commenced in 1920. The 
reported payroll averaged 9,644 and the index 
122.2, as compared with 9,038 and 114.1, re- 
spectively, in 1925. Additions to staffs were 
registered during the greater part of the year. 


Iron and Steel Products—Substantial im- 
provement in the employment situation was 
noted during 1926, the mean index, 80.3, 
being almost nine points above the 1925 aver- 
age, with the exception of 1923, when employ- 
ment was very slightly brisker, the year under 
review was more favourable than in any other 
since 1920. Automobile, railway car and agri- 
cultural implement plants showed important 
gains, and an upward movement was also in- 
dicated in the rolling-mill, heating appliance. 
general plant machinery, structural won and 
steel and other divisions of this group. The 
working forces of some 635 firms who reported 
during 1926 averaged 123,748, while in 1925 
the average was 110,245. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—With only 
one exception, employment in this division 
increased uninterruptedly from January to 
December, activity being greater than in any 
other year since 1920. The index averaged 
96.3 and the payrolls reported, 14,361, com- 
pared with 81.6 and 11,115, respectively, in 
the year preceding. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—Employ- 
ment in this group showed more variation 
than in 1925, but the average was practically 
the same. The mean index stood at 104.5, 
compared with 105.0 in the preceding year. 
Statements were received from over 75 firms 
with an average force of 9,606 persons. Gas 
and petroleum plants maintained a fair 
volume of employment. 


Other Manufacturing Industries —Little 
change in the general situation, as compared 
with 1925, was reported in the fur, wood dis- 
tillate and extract and other manufacturing 
industries. 


Logging 


Logging camps reported less activity than 
in the preceding year, although pronounced 
seasonal gains were indicated during the 
autumn and early winter. The working force 
of the firms supplying data averaged 21,947 
and the index number 55.2 in 1926; in 1925 
the mean index was 58.4 and the average pay- 
roll 23,154. The practice, constantly gaining 
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in popularity, of the larger operators doing 
their cutting through small contractors and 
local settlers in the northern reaches makes 
it increasingly difficult to collect current sta- 
tistics on employment. As usual, the great- 
est variation in logging was in Ontario and 
Quebec, while in British Columbia a more 
constant volume of employment was afforded. 


Mining 
Owing to the losses in mining reported in 
the early months of 1926, employment did not 
average as high as in 1925, but from the 
spring, steady recovery was indicated and the 
index on December 1 stood at 104.2 com- 


pared with 96.9 on that date in the preceding 
year. 


In coal mining, the situation improved con- 
siderably from May; the mean index, at 81.2, 
compares with 79.9 in 1925. The working 
force of the firms furnishing data averaged 
25,276. Both Eastern and Prairie coal fields 
shared in the gains. 


In metallic ores, the level of employment 
was rather lower, the index at 147.1, averaging 
four points below that for 1925. The staffs of 
the reporting firms averaged 10,286 during the 
year under review. When the operations 
planned in the newly prospected areas are 
established, employment in metallic ore mines 
may be expected to show important advances. 


Non-metallic minerals (other than coal) 
registered increased employment, an upward 
movement being recorded during the greater 
part of the year. The index averaged 102.1, 
as against 93.7 in the preceding year; a mean 
payroll of 6,284 persons was employed by the 
co-operating firms. Quarries, asbestos mines 
and other divisions coming under this head- 
ing reported considerable activity. 


Communication 


Telegraphs and telephones showed substan- 
tial advances during 1926; the index averaged 
116.0, or almost five points higher than in 
1925, when employment was better than in 
1924. The working forces of the companies 
furnishing data averaged 24,128 persons, of 
whom about 20 per cent were telegraph em- 
ployees. The improvement was general 
throughout the Dominion. 


Transportation 


Heavy seasonal losses were shown in the 
first three months of the year, followed by 
steady expansion until the beginning of Oc- 
tober; the index averaged 108.0, as compared 
with 104.6 in 1925. The transportation com- 
panies furnishing data employed, on the aver- 


age, 109,372 workers, or between 13 and 14 
per cent of the total number covered by 
these statistics throughout the Dominion. 
Street railways and cartage, reporting an 
average payroll of 19,108 persons, were more 
active on the whole than in 1925, although 
there was a slight falling off during the 
autumn and winter. The index averaged 
113.4, compared with 111.8 in the preceding 
year. 
In the steam railway division, improvement 
over 1925 and 1924 was indicated, but the 
number employed was not quite as large as 
in 1923. The index averaged 98.9 in 1926, or 
over three points higher than in the preceding 
vear; at its peak on October 1 it stood 105.9, 
whereas the highest point reached in 1925 was 
100.1, on the corresponding date. An aver- 
age working force of 76,356 persons was re- 
corded in steam railway operation. 
Employment in shipping and_ stevedoring 
was active, though the index was lower to- 
wards the close of the year than in 1925. It 
averaged 197.9, and the reported payrolls 
averaged 13,658, varying between 9,966 on 
March 1 and 16,144 at the beginning of Oc- 
tober. In the preceding year, the mean index 
was 185.2. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Greater expansion than in any previous year 
of the record was indicated by the construc- 
tion industries in 1926. During the period of 
most pronounced activity, from March 1 to 
August 1, over 64,000 persons were added to 
the staffs of the co-operating contractors, 
whose payrolls averaged 83,141 during the 12 
months. The general index for this group 
averaged 161.6, compared with 138.4 in 1925, 
the previous high level of this record. The 
working forces varied between 51,050 on Feb- 
ruary 1 and 115,196 at the beginning of 
August. 

Building construction gained steadily from 
April 1 to September 1, but was comparatively 
brisk in every month. A mean index of 157.4 
in 1926 compared with the average of 121.1 
in the preceding year. The average persons 
employed by the reporting contractors num- 
bered 30,098. As already mentioned in the 
case of logging, there is a growing tendency 
on the part of the larger contractors to sub= 
let their contracts by trades to sub-contractors 
who usually employ a comparativelv small 
number of workers. Where they have less 
than 15 employees, they are not required to 
furnish data on employment, so that the num- 
ber employed in building is probably con- 
siderably in excess of that covered ‘n these 
statistics. | 
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Road construction reported many additions 
to staffs during the summer, when the num- 
ber employed was higher than in any other 
of the last seven years. The payrolls regis- 
tered averaged 13,841, and ranged between 
3,014 on Mar. 1 and 26,071 at the beginning 
of August. 


Employment in railway construction, (in 
which the working forces covered averaged 
39,700) attained a greater volume than in any 
other year of the record, which was instituted 
in 1920. The index averaged 126.2, while in 
1925 the mean was 111.9, and in 1923, the 
previous high level, it was 123.7. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
over 175 firms in this division, with payrolls 
averaging 14,612. Steady gains were noted 
from January until August, succeeded by sea- 
sonal declines until the end of the year. Em- 
ployment in hotels and restaurants was very 
active during 1926, partly as a result of the 
tourist trade, while improvement was also 
shown in other divisions. The index number 
averaged 119.1, compared with 114.2 iv 1925; 


this was considerably higher than in ary other 
year of the record. 


Trade 


Employment in trade was more favourable 
than in any other year since 1920; the index 
number was higher in every month of 1926 
than in the corresponding month of previous 
years of the record. Both retail and whole- 
sale trading establishments shared in the gains, 
which were fairly well distributed over the 
country. There was uninterrupted expansion 
from March until the end of the year. The 
payrolls of the co-operating firms sveraged 
58,932, and the index 100.0, as compared with 
95.8 in 1925. 

Table III gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by main industrial divisions since 1922, 
while the trend of employment during 1926 
in some 60 industries are shown in Table 4. 
The columns headed “relative weight” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
in the indicated industry, is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on June 1 and Dec. 1, 
1926. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1926 


DECREASE of 27 per cent in the vol- 
ume of business transacted. was re- 
ported by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1926, due to curtailment in placements 
in. all industrial groups except logging, which 
showed a substantial gain. Of the reductions, 
that in farming was the most pronounced, due 
to seasonal slackening of activities in this 
group. An increase of over 5 per cent, how- 
ever, was recorded when the records were 
compared with the average daily placements 
effected during November, 1925. This was due 
for the most part to increased placements in 
the logging industry, though construction, ser- 
vices and trade also contributed their quota 
in the gains registered. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1924, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen that although 
the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications declined sharply 
throughout the first half of the month, at the 
end of November the levels maintained by 
both were several points higher than those 
shown at the close of the corresponding period 
of 1925. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 


applications was 69.5 and 68.2 during the first 
and second half of November, 1926, in con- 
trast with the ratios of 70.7 and 63.3 during 
the same periods in 1925. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were. 67.5 and 64.4 as 
compared with 68.5 and 58.5 during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
recorded during the first half of November 
was 1,845 daily as compared with 1,720 daily 
during the preceding period, and 1,813 daily 
during the corresponding period in 1925. Ap- 
plications for work during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,600 daily in contrast 
with 1,595 daily during the latter half of No- 
vember a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,281 vacancies during the first 
half and 1,091 during the latter half of the 
month under review as compared with a daily 
average of 1,282 and 1,010 vacancies during 
the month of November, 1925. Vacancies 
offered to the Service during the latter half 
of October, 1926, averaged 1,410 daily. 

The Service effected a daily average of 1,246 
placements during the first half of Novem- 
ber, of which 844 were in regular employment 
and 402 in work of one week’s duration or 
less, as compared with total average placement 
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during the preceding period of 1,320 daily and 
with 1,242 daily during the first half of No- 
vember, 1925. During the latter half of the 
month under review placements averaged 1,03] 
daily (725 regular and 306 casual) as com- 
pared with an average of 934 daily during the 
corresponding period in 1925. 

During the month of November, 1926, the 
offices referred 29,843 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 28,338 placements. Of these 
the placements in regular employment num- 
bered 19,547, of which 16,167 were of men and 
3,380 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 8,791. Opportunities for em- 
ployment reported by employers numbered 21,- 
456 for men and 8,095 for women, a total of 
29,551. The number of applications for work 
was 42,917, of which 32,310 were from men 
and 10,607 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268 ,001 37,904 305,905 
O20. Sc ceeteresw een 366,547 79,265 445 ,812 
A Wes ri al aan 280,518 75,238 355,756 
1902 ee ess Setatewaiatehs 297 ,827 95,695 393 ,522 
BASE Reed ee SR Cre 347,165 115,387 462 ,552 
DP A AAA CnC 247,425 118,707 366,132 
Diets 2 fee) Sahkes SEs 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1926 (11 months)...... 284, 686 100, 802 385, 488 





Nova Scoria 


There was an increase of nearly 16 per 
cent in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Nova Scotia during November, when 
compared with the preceding month, and a 
gain of over 38 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of 1925. Placements 
were nearly 14 per cent higher than in Octo- 
ber, and exceeded the total for November, 
1925, by nearly 39 per cent. All industrial 
groups except construction and maintenance 
and finance participated in the gains in place- 
ments over November, 1925, those in services 
being the most noteworthy. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
124; logging 92; construction and mainten- 
ance 56; trade 78; aand services 289, of which 
213 were of household workers. During the 
month 211 men and 95 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in New Brunswick dur- 
ing November were nearly 3 per cent less than 
during the preceding month, but almost 18 
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per cent better than in the corresponding 
month of 1925. Placements were over 4 per 
cent higher than in October and nearly 16 
per cent above November, 1925. Increased 
placements in the logging industry were mainly 
responsible for the gains over the correspond- 
ing month of 1925, although more placements 
were also made under services and construc- 
tion and maintenance. Placements in saw- 
mills were lower than in 1925. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were logging 184; 
construction and maintenance 64; and services 
520, of which 283 were of household work- 
ers. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 301 of men and 86 of women. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of November positions 
offered through Quebec offices declined over 
18 per cent from the preceding month, but 
were over 5 per cent higher than during the 
corresponding month of 1925. Placements 
over 18 per cent lower than in October, but 
over 9 per cent higher than during November, 
1925. Placements in logging and construction 
and maintenance were considerably higher dur- 
ing the same month of the preceding year, 
but were offset in part by declines in the 
manufacturing industries and services. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing 87; logging 1,029; construction 
and maintenance 760; and services 492, of 
which 318 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 2,095 men and 397 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was a decline of over 14 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Ontario during November 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of over 11 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month 1925. Place- 
ments were 12 per cent less than in October 
but nearly 11 per cent higher than in Novem- 
ber, 1925. Increased bush placements were 
mainly responsible for the gains over Novem- 
ber, 1925, although transportation and services 
also showed improvement. Placements by 
industries during the month included manu- 
facturing 1,279; logging 2,981; farming 810; 
transportation 739; construction and mainten- 
ance 2,029; trade 332; and services 3,099, of 
which 1,934 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was secured for 6,625 men and 
1,192 women during the month. 
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MANITOBA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
November declined over 30 per cent when 
compared with the preceding month, but was 
over 41 per cent higher than during the corre- 
sponding month in 1925. There was a decrease 
of 22 per cent in placements in comparison 
with October, but an increase of over 39 per 
cent when compared with November, 1925. 
All industrial divisions participated in the 
gains in placements over November, 1925, 


in 1925. The reduction in placements from 
November, 1925, was almost entirely due to 
fewer calls for bush workers, as all groups 
except logging showed small change under this 
comparison. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 82; logging 853; 
farming 948; construction and maintenance 
178; and services 780, of which 528 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,959 of men and 400 
of women. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 








Vacancies - - - 


Placements o—0o—o—o—o—o 
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those in farming logging and trade being the 
most pronounced. Placements by industrial 
groups included manufacturing 190; logging 
1,179; farming 1,129; construction and main- 
tenance 179; trade 416; and services 1,692, of 
which 1,250 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 2,355 men and 627 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During November offices in Saskatchewan 
received orders for over 48 per cent less 
workers than in October and nearly 11 per 
cent less than in November, 1925. Place- 
ments during November were nearly 38 per 
cent lower than in the preceding month and 
over 3 per cent below the corresponding month 
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ALBERTA 


Orders listed at Alberta offices during 
November called for nearly 70 per cent less 
workers than in October and over 17 per cent 
less than in November, 1925. Placements 
were over 68 per cent lower than in the pre- 
ceding month and nearly 17 per cent lower 
than during November, 1925. Reduced farm 
placements accounted for the declines from 
the preceding year, but the reductions in this 
group were partly offset by gains under ser- 
vices and construction and maintenance. The 
changes in other groups were small. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufac- 
turing 175; logging 470; farming 609; mining 
179; construction and maintenance 364; trade 
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123; and services 709, of which 501 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
procured for 1,743 men and 340 women during 
the month. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at offices in British Columbia 
during November were nearly 33 per cent less 
than during the preceding month, but were 
nearly 11 per cent better than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1925. Placements were 
nearly 33 per cent below October, but nearly 
10 per cent higher than during November, 
1925. Increased placements in the manufac- 
turing industries and transportation were 
mainly responsible for the gains over Novem- 
ber, 1925, as the changes in other groups were 
small. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing 359; logging 386; trans- 
portation 260; construction and maintenance 
316; trade 112; and services 818, of which 521 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 878 of men and 
243 of women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During November, 1926, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 19,547 
placements in regular employment of which 
12,372 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter, 3,262 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced rate, 1,841 going to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 1,421 to other provinces. The re- 
duced transportation rate which is 2.7 cents 
per mile, with a minimum fare of $4, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 


The Quebec offices issued certificates to 530 
persons, 207 of whom went to points within 
the Province and 323 to points outside. Of 
those transferred provincially the Quebec office 
despatched 175 bushmen and one cookee to 
logging camps in the Quebec region. Hull 
sent 2 bushmen to points around ‘Montreal 
and Montreal 29 bushmen within its own zone. 
The interprovincial movement from Hull in- 
cluded 51 bushmen going to logging camps 
around Cobalt, 96 to North Bay and 83 to 
Sudbury and from Montreal 93 bushmen went 
to employment around Sault Ste. Marie. 


From the Ontario offices 747 persons travelled 
at the reduced rate, 7386 to provincial points 
and 11 to other provinces. Of the latter Port 
Arthur transferred 7 railroad construction 


labourers to Hull and one farm worker to the 
Moose Jaw zone and Sudbury 3 general 
labourers to the Hull zone. Within the prov- 
ince 2 carpenters travelled from Sudbury and 
22 building construction labourers, 2 painters 
and 2 general labourers from North Bay all 
to the Timmins zone. From Fort William 17 
building construction labourers and one male 
hotel worker were sent to points within the 
Fort William zone; from Port Arthur 7 con- 
struction labourers went to employment within 
its own zone and from Windsor two die makers 
were transferred to Oshawa. The remaining 
681 were bushmen for points around Sudbury, 
North Bay, Port Arthur, Fort William and 
Timmins, most of whom received transporta- 
tion from the offices in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. 

Manitoba offices issued 1,162 certificates for 
transportation, 186 provincial and 976 inter- 
provincial. The Winnipeg office transferred 
the majority of the workers, 893 bushmen, 18 
carpenters, 2 blacksmiths, one farm labourer, 
one engine hoistman, 13 lath wood cutters, 6 
cooks, one housekeeper and one kitchen worker 
travelling to Port Arthur, 28 bushmen to 
Timmins, one farm housekeeper to Moose Jaw, 
one bushman to Yorkton and 12 farm labour- 
ers, one porter, 4 bricklayers, one farm house- 
keeper and one waitress to Regina. From 
Dauphin one bushman went to the Prince 
Albert zone. Provincially, Winnipeg transfer- 
red 94 farm labourers, 4 female hotel workers, 
one farm housekeeper and one cook to the 
Brandon zone, 30 bushmen, one fisherman, one 
farm labourer, one packer and two hotel cooks 
to Dauphin and 20 farm labourers, 6 bushmen, 
one hotel cook and one general to employment 
within the Winnipeg zone. In addition 23 
bushmen went to lumber camps around 
Dauphin, 22 went from Brandon and one 
from Dauphin. 

Transportation certificates issued by Sas- 
katchewan offices numbered 589, of which 494 
were granted to persons going to points within 
the province and 95 to other provinces. With- 
in the province certificates were issued to 439 
bushmen, 403 of whom were for the Prince 
Albert district and 36 for points in the vicinity 
of North Battleford; Of these, 258 were 
shipped by the Saskatoon office, 95 by Regina, 
29 by Moose Jaw and 57 by Prince Albert. 
From Saskatoon 8 farm hands went to points 
within the Saskatoon zone, 2 farm hands to 
Prince Albert and 3 to North Battleford, from 
Regina one farm hand was transferred to 
Prince Albert, 2 to Saskatoon, one to Moose 
Jaw one to Weyburn, one to Yorkton and 7 
to Regina and from Moose Jaw one farm 
labourer was despatched to each of the Swift 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1926 


APPLICANTS 
































Regular 
Wet ttt! Olin Sh ase iL plate= 
ments 
Be Reported | Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PLaceD Unplaced || same 
during | at end of i to | at end of || period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular |} Casual period 1925 
18252 hc Mee ee seca 52 88 814 137 $96 326 525 286 
ee NEES 7 RE RSM: See 336 45 365 985 69 216 285 62 
New Glasgow)... oie cilec ede eetlee« 158 30 173 187 108 43 164 141 
SV.dpey scan bee cieteae «capo adele ane 958 13 276 265 129 127 76 93 
NG@WeBrUulnS WICK coe cesrrctcse sisi e sine 877 5Y 987 863 387 476 432 284 
Chathanistiade |. P8Gs). . STL... 85 6 26 85 11 74. 72 Ge 
MGnebOnesen. siete s aa heer ti acuides eisai 347 39 380 366 167 199 89 109 
SUR OU cent stirs ote eeeiete.. ae 4A 1 521 412 909 303 277 120 
Queber, .Oh.ac. 20 Gia ck- dee 2,462 314 4,435 2,811 2,492 28 1,246 2,240 
ED ee 8 site ass Seva: apy en nea asses 223 25 602 473 472 1 53 333 
NGNETOA] Meco te roo ete eee se eae 1,257 128 2,710 1,391 1,282 13 954 1,320 
OucbeCrc ss... 454. Bauska’ sta 595 72 649 550 481 7 69 39 
DEL DTOOKE casi os dis hess om seers 132 920 934 1 79 114 7 76 123 
EPHTESTRIVEIS 2. «5 toe, hearers oe cial ot 195 69 240 925 143 ms 94. i 
Ontbarig:eicohesc cds eek ae ae cs 13, 484 3, 669 17,904 12,017 758k8 3,562 6,751 7,080 
BelloyaliGusas cer akion oases fe oes ee 167 0 143 134 77 57 55 76 
IBTANUIOL Cs. c cere rae e rts cote oe ee 167 14 332 160 87 72 139 89 
Ghatham) so... ciges . 2 icetinw trae tert Wide 4 266 222 117 105 55 158 
CObal ts co. ee jmietyois eeabeh paler erate ater 128 1312 173 148 141 4 30 120 
HOPG Wr am OMI eas sees cittre sarees 888 33 820 792 742 50 36 386 
GUD Like tt char: acute ict Cyeetle.s ceoe sites 129 14 226 151 49 83 95 58 
ELAR COU es corte screcttiae oe ole sare tere 836 17 1,489 867 263 603 959 228 
Wangstons..sosg pete OL BO 213 15 821 221 87 134 114 ee 
BTEC EN Gra 3,50 Sh at sees: sisuer sucka caus 103 “lil 404 141 102 28 203 9 
OUGOU tet. cores certo cela sas oto 348 54 476 369 248 72 ey, a 
Niagara Halls te. .cceeeisiak « eOesh® 172 39 226 152 ne e) _ Sy 
WortheBaye ese aiaciac os tics tau 672 166 775 763 729 . 
OSRAWARIR. «cars cee rt ete atte ie ees 933 18 502 184 131 53 191 
OG AWai nc oc oe coebie cmias Ean tmle 943 175 1,138 942 696 117 550 pe 
Wem DEOkOtaris Sekar s berads « Seeiee ss 202 235 298 298 ae 25 _ i 
PSCEEDOTOULD acd: ostetetyss bigehs oletiiaipre 153 16 219 183 10 44 + ee 
MOL UPATU RUT et rslels aac chelayas oceyccoittetee'e's 2,342 266 1,084 1,082 869 213 eo 
BUACEERATINES Ac. .c taco evsttlorttelateets:. 982 12 555 282 128 154 ae a 
SGA ROMAS. . s+. lence - SRS ale tami 159 11 264 167 60 107 0 
AED ce cc ce cece ooh o's. rre Mehmet ee 157 4 179 151 57 94 127 
: 537 331 239 70 110 164 
SiS .aManie® Seis J. cabs. Saas se 416 206 . aS 
Sud bunyét sons. dss ases sage 352 695 303 9291 277 14 i a 
TIPPS ae Seas ate eae « ee decate cholerae 584 427 845 305 284 21 Fo 
COrvOntor. 6105 Os bie bob eta helt 3,190 493 6, 260 3,257 1,675 1,220 2; oe ‘ 4 
WANdSOT 29. Sie vs cc ote aoeerheree © 426 13 569 494 287 st 4 = | oe 
Manitobasee....00. 2 eee 4, ei ce — 5, oe oe 1, “ See et 
IBrandonertes. «5.0 adc 2 as 21 3 oa “ 3 
NeW Gos ww sia was avs a ka 289 9 183 , 4 ‘ Bai oe 969 1,783 
WWII POS 3850.05 savccstaiecitnn omar aete> oes 3,467 52 5,817 ; ; ; aa 
Saskatchewan.................eeeee- oH ors — th mors 645 : oe 
Moos sael eR a Fe 495 56 571 551 345 154 181 453 
North Battleford pf etichale (ere bie 16 Biel erates cae.6 138 18 ae Aa 352 28 99 390 
erince Alberts ascgyr ds os «eco hes eon 523 75 a ne ae 574 
RRGeINATES IIE otha lod. see alee 749 56 903 8 ie oe ti 
Sag heab GoTo, « snare chk AOC - ernie 398 21 706 732 612 120 88 59 
SWALS CUITONG : ose acts ais eaters ots Soi 93 8 108 99 a : ee 
IWS DUTEin ee eke teisletttikeene ts dae esis 7 ; - i fs oF : 
Prt ers ee. 2,703 47 3,543 2,725 2,083 5st 725 2,700 
CIO A gr drei cs EO he 667 8 1,202 672 477 195 17 a4 
Drutthellerigcn 535 de '<io7- 2 nuts are ico 229 1 353 ais ay i 268 1,075 
WE CONGO McN cruel os so ues ce fey 1,275 37 1,386 sgh 9 rs 62 387 
Wethbrmadgers.. ise. adele yeas 344. 1 376 33 ae 1 49 127 
Medipine Hat .9..:.' <- 05 cass Sdnes 188 0 226 188 : 1.249 3.219 1.138 
British Columbia.................... 25459 105 5,700 2,633 1,12 ike err 73 
Cranbrook et tee oe oa es cae an 96 2 448 107 H ; oa re 
Raniloope. tae, - sertng sill -a089: 45 8 HD s : : 2 lle nae oa 
iIKelownirt opaececas ctecirtot cr Tons: a : oF 44 4 93 id 
INGRALINO. cen leh oc ctie Soe e ae ale deitte.s te 69 0 50 81 
Nelson irs to. «Maser seas eee 3 as 110 ; a od 26 58 171 44 
New Westminster.........-.....++-- 84 3 105 val 39 28 49 24 
Pentiovens,... uel ih. i Ma ge Q 80 ie ie 194 194 0 15 95 
Prince George...........0.0eeeeeeee: 138 P 208 119 37 82 80 25 
PTINCOYTUUPCL Unease cae @ synee o uau mele eet Zs 4 87 17 17 0 34 32 
Revelstokelseuce: $..kisee Wha. atte: 2 1.402 436 768 1,639 556 
Vanconver) vis serene: cece: ob 1,220 62 3,263 ’ 194 997 29 173 
RGR Lt eee ee ree 512 7 699 539 47 8.791 14 é 389 18 : 1137 
BUM ei oS ocak ard Mees 29,551 4,015 || 42,917 | 29,843 | 19,5 Ee i et ME Er: 
Mane ee, FOE. CENT TO OG 21,456 | 2,773 || 32,310 | 21,624 | 16,167 | 5,135 | 11,069 | 14,000 
is onidtes edt eaten cides ea: 8,095 1,242 || 10,607 8,219 3,380 


* 13 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Current and Moose Jaw zones. Saskatoon 
received one labourer and Estevan 4 coal 
miners from Regina. Moose Jaw issued trans- 
portation to 5 teamsters and Prince Albert to 
one saw filer and one handyman travelling to 
points in their respective zones and Moose 
Jaw in addition sent 2 labourers to Regina. 
The remainder were 13 hotel and household 
workers for various provincial points. Of 
those going without the province 37 bushmen 
were shipped to Dauphin, 36 from Saskatoon 
and one from Prince Albert and 55 bushmen 
went to points in the Fort William zone, the 
majority recruited by the Saskatoon and 
Regina offices. Two farm labourers travelled 
to the Edmonton zone, one from Saskatoon 
and one from Regina and from Swift Current 
one carpenter went to employment in Calgary. 

In Alberta 150 certificates were granted, 135 
to persons going to provincial points and 15 
to other provinces. From Edmonton 2 farm 
labourers were sent t6 Lethbridge, one cook, 
5 stone masons and 6 carpenters to Calgary, 
one engineer to Medicine Hat and 7 carpenters, 
7 mine workers, 16 labourers, one electrician, 
33 bushmen, 4 engineers, 10 farm labourers, 
one machinist, 2 porters, 2 mill hands, one 
handyman, one bookkeeper, 4 teamsters, one 
fireman, one canthook man, one dairy man, 
one track foreman, 6 household workers to 
employment within the Edmonton zone; Cal- 
gary transferred 2 cooks, one farm hand, one 
dairyman, and 3 bushmen to the Edmonton 
zone, one cook to Lethbridge, 3 farm hands 
and one mechanic to Drumheller and 3 female 


hotel workers, 2 housekeepers, one cook and 
3 farm labourers within the Calgary zone. The 
movement to other provinces included from 
Edmonton 8 bushmen travelling to the Fort 
William zone, 5 farm hands to Saskatoon and 
one farm hand to North Battleford and from 
Calgary one auto glove maker to the Van- 
couver zone. 


The British Columbia offices granted certi- 
ficates to 84 persons, one of whom was a 
female cook sent from New Westminster to 
Saskatoon and the remainder were persons 
going to employment in various parts of the 
province. Vancouver transferred 6 miners, 
one flunkey and one machinist to Penticton, 
10 carpenters and 6 bricklayers to Nelson, 2 
plumbers and one flunkey to Kamloops, one 
cook to Revelstoke, one engineer to Prince 
George and one housekeeper, one miner and 
one cook to points in the Vancouver zone. 
In addition, one farm hand travelled from 
Nelson, one labourer from Penticton, 31 bush- 
men and one cook from Prince George and 17 
bushmen from Prince Rupert, all to points 
within their respective zones. 


Of the 3,262 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 2,461 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railways, 736 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 57 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 4 by the Edmon- 
ton, Dunvegan and British Columbia railway, 
3 by the Pacific Great Eastern and one by 
the Kettle Valley Railway. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 


HERE was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued during 
November as compared with October, but the 
total was considerably higher than in the 
corresponding month of 19265. Sixty-three 
cities authorized building valued at $9,968,937, 
as compared with $14,614,543 in the preced- 
ing month and $7,988,765 in November, 1925. 
The decrease in the first comparison was 
$4 645,606 or 31.8 per cent, while the in- 
crease in the latter, more significant compari- 
son totalled $1,980,162 or 24.8 per cent. 

Some fifty cities furnished detailed state- 
ments showing that they had issued over 1,000 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost nearly 
$5,300,000, and more than 2,000 other buildings 
valued at approximately $4,200,000. In Oc- 
tober, the construction of about 1,300 dwell- 
ings and nearly 2,900 other buildings was auth- 
orized at the estimated cost of approximately 
$6,500,000 and $7,700,000, respectively. 


CANADA IN NOVEMBER, 1926 


There were reductions in all provinces as 
compared with October, 1926, those of $2,066,- 
077 or 40.7 per cent in Quebec and $1,504,542 
or 21.9 per cent in Ontario being most pro- 
nounced. 

Increases were recorded in all provinces as 
compared with November, 1925, Ontario re- 
porting the greatest gain of $1,381,927, or 
34.8 per cent. 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver showed losses as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but increases over November, 
1925. In Westmount, Brantford, Chatham, 
Fort William, London, St. Catharines, Leth- 
bridge, Kamloops and South Vancouver, there 
were gains in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1926.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
November and in the first eleven months of 
each year since 1920. The January-Novem- 
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ber average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in those years are also 
given (1913100). 











Value of Permits Issued Average 
Indexes of 
Year Wholesale 
In In First Prices of 
November Eleven Building. 
Months Materials in 
First Bleven 
Months 
$ $ 
102 Giste cater ree cone 9,968,937 | 144,831,781 149-3 
1925 ens « 7,988,765 | 117,665,590 153-5 
1G Dake 5 eee. Ge 10,212,908 | 120,119,829 159-8 
1028 re rccse. 88 soe 8,228,206 | 126,547,365 166-9 
1 US alee 8,228,206 | 126,547,365 166-9 
1022) 2h 11,182,030 | 138,698,005 162-0 
12 teeter eee 12,192,414 | 111,257,084 185-0 
TO2Gni ere. sence. 5,627,949 | 112,175,268 215 3 


in 1922, 


The January-November total for 1926 was 
23.1 per cent higher than in the same months 
of 1925; it was also 4.4 per cent greater than 
the previous high level, and 30.2 per 
cent higher than in 1921, when building was 
at its lowest level since the end of the war. 
The cost of building, as indicated by the aver- 
age of index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials, has been lower in 1926 than 
in any other of the last seven years. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 638 cities during 
October and November, 1926, and November, 
1925. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1920 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 


Cities Nov., 1926 | Oct., 1926 | Nov., 1925 

$ $ $ 

P.H.1.- Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil 
Fey ‘Scotia ae ee 28,295 123,471 24,715 
WT ai axe.. fas up sie 14,595 103, 786 23,825 

New Glasgow....... 0 435 Ni 
*Sydney)) fo. 13,600 19,250 890 
New Brunswick..... 11,705 22,000 4,760 

Fredericton......... Nil Nil Nil 
S MONCTON, wd os, odie ae. 1,850 7,050 1,760 
vist He's OLR ae 9,855 14,950 3,000 
qICHCCI et 3,010,264 | 5,076,341 2,686,945 

*Montreal-*Maison- 

HEWVO MIPs a 2,332,789 | 4,364,120 2,331,420 
*Quebechn. 42'24 <1 205,175 317,071 165,210 

Shawinigan Falls.... 8,300 33,600 Nil 
*Sherbrooke......... 33,900 82,700 29,150 
*Three Rivers....... 106,025 137,550 97,365 
*Westmount......... 324,075 141,300 63,800 
Ontario.............. 5,358,192 | 6,862,734 8,976,265 
Bellevilles « . 9:2: 7,950 11,575 2,200 
*Brantiord:).2096 tay: 47,305 29,046 4,198 
Cha tha mews . cokes: 31,200 9,025 16,278 
*Fort William........ 74,400 31,800 45,725 
Galt t ee, Bee: 925 8,818 700 
EGuélphyeeet vag. 19,490 16,180 31,410 
*Hamiltons sesis . te: 217,150 268,500 185,430 
Eiingston. -\clarasee «06 9,6 36,251 29,663 
*Kitchener..... ...;%.)+-.. 47,032 85,248 103,911 
MRONUGNC ee amok 837,585 128,500 159,045 
Niagara Falls....... 97,185 108, 660 88,435 
ghawaritey ae... 80,900 112,300 30,075 
*Ottawas.tcl of bass 153,990 359,305 92,945 
Owen Sound........ 3,6 13,100 6,060 
*Peterborough....... 25,140 74,394 11,660 
*Port Arthur........ 13,558 79,652 13,334 
*Stratfords12. (2228. 6,115 6,795 18,945 
*St. Catharines...... 345,265 95,428 64,953 
*St. Thomas......... 00) 3,865 10,700 
SAarnisepichareaoe te 51,955 64, 680 46,495 





Cities Nov., 1926} Oct., 1926 |ZNov., 1925 
$ $ gz 
Ontario—Con. 
Sault Ste. Marie. . 2,793 29,333 109993 
*Toronto.. 9,258,645 | 3,832,558 1,776, 468 
Yorkand East York 
ae as Be 395,000 600, 790 583,300 
Welland.. as 11,515 29,190 8,820 
*Windsor............ 338,775 439,450 423,290 
Ford hiss kee 87,810 92,100 80,975 
Riverside@s ga. « ess 20,700 18,050 39,000 
BANOWICHs cc ps ae ta 102,300 119,500 29,000 
Walkerville......... 63,000 120,000 59,000 
Woodstock.......... 5,974 38,641 3,257 
Manitoba............ 205, 140 450,510 194,075 
Brandon: Sirois - 21 8,200 900 
St. Boniface......... 29,930 35,810 31,325 
*Winnipeg...cuccs.- > 175,000 406,500 161,850 
Saskatchewan....... 109,130 379,468 738,150 
*Moose Jaw.......... 1,495 5,886 
*Rerina Oe tas .o8: 57,835 184,127 49,440 
*Saskatoon.......... 49, 800 189,455 22,965 
Alberta). 3.60). .ccenc: 217,701 332,620 183,591 
=A OY EW es Ue 110,230 174,910 125,825 
*Hidmonton.......... 60,435 130,260 49,245 
Meth bEd ees xnnuiee 47,036 27,450 4,935 
Medicine Hat....... Nil Nil 3,586 
British Coltumbia....| 1,028,510 | 1,367,399 845,264 
Kamiloopsin.. wessas 18,472 Nil Nil 
INanetmMoOl: ieee. Nil 4,550 1,000 
*New Westminster... 24,610 63,790 138,118 
Prince Rupert....... 10,080 32,800 13,105 
*Vancouver.......... 408, 840 641,035 355,660 
Point Grey......... 419,300 463,350 233, 600 
North Vancouver... 24,612 36,838 19,300 
South Vancouver.... 84,700 84,250 41,250 
*Vietoniags. fyics..a 37,896 40,786 43,236 
Total—63 Cities...... 9,968,937 | 14,614,543 7,988, 765 
*Total—35 Cities..... 8,363,575 | 12,519,698 6, 636,076 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding various contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions the 
fair wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 


The contracts (Group “A’”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction, etc., 
contained the general fair wages clause, which 
is as follows:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed for 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shail work such hours as are cus- 
tomary in the trade, in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom 
of the trade as respects hours in the district, 
then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the 
protection of life and property, or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. 
The Minister of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and the current 
or fair and reasonable hours, and may from 
time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary 
any such decision, provided that his determina- 
tion and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. 


A contract for interior fittings (“B” Group) 
was also awarded by the Department of 
Public Works. This contract contained the 
general fair wages clause and other conditions 
for the protection of the labour employed in 
its execution, as sanctioned by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is 
the current or a fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 


of Labour, whose decision shall be mnal; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department sub- 
ject to the regulations for the suppression of 
the sweating system and the securing of fair 
wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council is as fol- 
lows:— 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages for overtime, and what is the 
proper classification of any work for the pur- 
poses of wages and hours. Immediately upon 
receipt of notice of any decision of the Min- 
ister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or 
to pay to any employee or employees for any 
services performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor by 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satisfac- 
tion that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 


3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents con- 
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taining such record shall be open for inspection 
by the Fair Wage Officers of the Government 
at any time it may be expedient to the Min- 
ister of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in re- 
spect of work and labour performed in the ex- 
ecution of the contract unless and until he shall 
have filed with the Minister in support of his 
claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; or, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the pay- 
ment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of which 
payment is demanded have been paid in full. 


5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract 
and the amounts so paid shall be deemed pay- 
ments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply 


to moneys payable for the use or hire of horses - 


or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall have 
the like rights in respect of moneys so owing 
them as if such moneys were payable to them 
in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned is prohibited unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and 
the main Contractor shall be held responsible 
for strict adherence to all contract conditions 
on the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
not, nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 


labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT oF PusLic Works 
Contract in “A” Group 


Reinforcement of the dam at Woodwards 
Slough, Fraser River, New Westminster Dis- 
trict, B.C. Name of Contractors, “The Fraser 
River Pile Driving Company, Limited,’ New 
Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 22, 1926. Amount of contract, Unit 
prices; approximate expenditure, $35,998.72. 


Contract in “B” Group 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
(Gin oak) in the Public Building at Wiarton, 
Ontario. Name of contractor, “The Interior 
Hardwood Company, Limited,” Kitchener, 
Ontario. Date of contract, December 20, 1926. 
Amount of contract, $1,385. 


DEPARTMENT OF RatLbways AND CANALS 


Contract in “A” Group 


Taking down and rebuilding a portion of 
the southeast retaining wall of the Cornwall 
Canal at the Cornwall Swing Bridge. Name 
of contractor, R. C. Sutherland, Ottawa, On- 
tario. Date of contract, December 30, 1926. 
Amount of contract, schedule rates. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in December, 1926, for supplies or- 
dered by the Post Office Department, under 
contracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 
policy :— 








Nature of Orders Amount of 
Orders 
$ = ets 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 
also other hand stamps and brass 
erownceealason. .. eeptaiaiess. aL 2,925 67 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
EES, CLC ST, o +» « Shae bibs eee ea 243 85 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 
PR uniforms, Ct... iii... bees eee eee 11,384 24 
Stamping pads, ink, etc..........-.5+55 338 42 
Diemer leer. «ox otae 4 +n Seceie airs 6,134 78 
Cotton duck for mail bags............. 22,606 06 
Seslogeme . <x-tiare tick Onl- . ROL «eae: 87 10 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN CANADA 


Hours of Labour in Manufacturing Establishments, Census of 
Indusiry, 1924 


A TABLE is presented herewith indicating 
the hours of labour in all manufactur- 
ing establishments throughout Canada, as as- 
certained in the Census of Industry for 1924. 
taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1925, the figures being issued in 1926. Sum- 
mary tables of this census for the manufac- 
turing group of industries appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette for October, 1926, pp. 998 
and 999. The accompanying table indicates 
the extent to which the 8-hour working day 
prevails in this important branch of Cana- 
dian industry, showing the number of persons 
who are working 8 hours or less per day as 
well as those who are working longer hours. 


The Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles, 
June 28, 1919, between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and Germany provided in 
Part XIII for the organization of the estab- 
lishment of the International Labour Or- 
ganization (League of Nations), and the ac- 
ceptance of certain general principles for 
regulating labour conditions of which the 
fourth was “The adoption of an eight-hour 
day or a forty-eight-hour week as the stand- 
ard to be aimed at where it has not already 
been attained.” 

At the first session of the International 
Labour Conference, held in Washington in 
October and November, 1919, a draft con- 


vention limiting the hours of work in indus-. 


trial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-eight in the week was adopted for com- 
munication to the countries which were mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1919, p. 1425). 
“Industrial undretakings” were stated to in- 
clude mines, quarries, etc., manufacturing es- 
tablishments, construction, and transportation 
including loading and unloading. For the in- 
formation of this Conference the Department 
of Labour secured reports from some 6,250 em- 
ployers in Canada as to the hours of labour 
of their employees and summary tables show- 
ing the results were prepared for considera- 
tion at the Conference. ‘These were pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1920, p. 46, and a summary table is included 
here also. This inquiry showed that nearly 
fifty per cent of the employees covered were 
working eight hours per day or less. 

In September, 1923, a conference was held 
between representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments for the consideration 
of the obligations of Canada arising out of 


the labour sections of the Treaty of Peace, 
the first item on the agenda being the draft 
convention as to the eight-hour day and the 
forty-eight-hour week (Lasour Gazerts, Octo- 
ber, 1923, p. 1107). It was agreed that the 
Federal Department of Labour should make 
a further survey to ascertain to what extent 
the eight-hour day was in force in industrial 
undertakings in Canada. The Minister of 
Labour accordingly arranged with the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics to secure from some 
6,000 of the larger employers of labour in 
Canada statistics on this subject. A summary 
table of the result was prepared in due course 
and was submitted to the Committee of the 
House of Commons on International and In- 
dustrial Relations in 1924: (Lapour Gazerts, 
June, 1924, page 476.) The figures were sub- 
sequently revised by the inclusion of returns 
later received relating chiefly to certain rail- 
ways and coal mines, and the table so revised 
is given herewith, and shows that in 1923 
slightly over fifty per cent of the employees 
included in the inquiry were working eight 
hours per day or less. 

As these last mentioned returns were ob- 
tained from only a part of the employers in 
the various industries, it was arranged with 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics that in 
the next annual census of industry, viz., that 
for 1924, all manufacturing establishments 
would be asked to furnish data as to the 
number of employees working eight hours per 
day or less, also nine, ten and over ten hours 
per day. The data resulting has been com- 
piled by the Bureau and is given herewith. 


The employers were asked to give the 
figures for the month of highest employment 
so that in seasonal industries, such as fruit 
and vegetable canning, the figures would be 
representative of conditions when most work 
is carried on. The table of results in detail 
shows in the last column the average num- 
ber of persons employed in each industry 
throughout the twelve months of the year. 
The number of employees for whom figures 
as to hours worked are given is, therefore, 
greater than the average for the year. It will 
be seen, except in fruit and vegetable canning 
and a small number of such seasonal indus- 
tries, there is little difference between the aver- 
age number employed throughout the year and 
the number employed in the month of great- 
est activity. Some of the industries were not 
covered by the inquiry as in the annual census 
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of industry these are covered by different 
schedules and these had been prepared be- 
fore the arrangement of securing figures as 
to hours of labour had been made; it will be 
seen, however, that the number of employees 
in these is small. 

The industrial census for 1924 covered some 
40,000 establishments employing 501,724 per- 
sons, whereas in the less extensive inquiry in 
October, 1923, only some 3,000 manufacturing 
establishments were covered, these employing 
326,557 persons, or about 60 per cent of all 
employees in manufacturing. The percent- 
age of employees on the eight-hour 
day or less is, however, approximately the 
same, namely 37.3 per cent for the 3,000 
larger establishments compared with 33.5 per 
cent for all establishments. It will be seen 
that the eight-hour day is most in vogue in 
manufacturing in the non-ferrous metal pro- 


ducts group, 55 per cent, and that the textiles 
group shows the next largest proportion, 
namely 39.1 per cent. 

The figures for the 1923 survey, covering all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting, 
etc., like those of that in 1919, show that 
approximately half of the employees were 
working eight hours per day _ or _less, 
the proportion in transportation and 
mines being very large in 1923, namely 
85.2. per cent and 75.9 per cent. re- 
spectively. In communication and trade the 
proportion is also high but the number of em- 
ployees is not so large as in the mining and 
transportation groups. The figures for the 
trade group and the construction group, being 
from only those employers with fifteen or 
more employees, do not cover a very great 
proportion of the employees in those indus- 
tries. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


WORKING SPECIFIED HOURS PER DAY, 


DURING 1924, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY, 1924 


ee 0 —mrarxqrqwuam>s>— 





Average 
Number | Number 
— 8 hours or less 9 hours 10 hours Over 10 hours Total of of Em- 
Estab- | ployees 
lishments} during 
year 
Number} % -| Number| % | Number; % | Number) % Number 
T.—VegetableProducts 18,816] 25-5 29,542) 40-0 20,367| 27-6 5,100 6-9 73,825 4,414 56,266 
TI1.— Anima] Products. 7,598) 25.9 13,380] 45-6 6,883} 23-5 1,465 5-0 29 ,326 4,816 47,679 
III.—Textiles, etc..... 87,414) 39.1 35,958| 37-5 20,369} 21-3 ROTH 2-4 95,782 1,781 82,364 
TV.—Wood and Paper. 50,199] 32:8 85,715) 23-3 61,012) 39-9 6,225 4-0 153,151 6,906 109,879 
V.—Iron and its Pro- 
Gucts: 3.) oes es 30,045) 35-2 36,369) 42-7 14,617) 17-1 4,640 5-4 85,212 1,002 66,912 
VI.—Non-Ferrous 
Metal Products... 10,784) 55-0 6,863] 35-0 1,664 8-5 307 1-5 19,618 341 17,218 
VII.— Non-Metallic 
Mineral Products. 1 580) 138-2 5,244) 45-2 4,085) 35-2 774 6-7 11,638 1,095 21,196 
VIII.—Chemicals and 
Allied Products... 4,218| 35-4 5,491) 46-1 1,913] 16-1 360 3-0 11,982 457 10,201 
IX .—Miscellaneous... 7,375! 35-0 9,231) 43-8 3,974) 18-8 610} 2-9 21,190 1,365 20,563 
RET, AP go. x PRO 167,986) 33-5 177,793) 35-5 134,884] 26-9 21,758 4-3 501,724 22,178 432,273 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WORKING A SPECIFIED NUMBER OF HOURS PER DAY BY INDUSTRIES, 
JUNE, 1919; ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 10 EMPLOYEES OR MORE 


(a) InpustRY GROUP Under 8 | 8 hours 








hours 

Building and construction.............. 118 2,705 
Commercial, mercantile and clerical. . 4,111 29,241 
Lumbering and forestry.............-- 84 1,705 
Brick, cement and glasg............... 48 1,951 
Chemicals, oils and rubber......... ie 639 6,126 
Food, drink and tobacco.............. 1,747 11,724 
eet er ey Soe Rha te tietetis os sioleistekdin ates 430 1,465 
Mieetalworking ye fe ee ee 2,265 9,924 
Wood pulp, paper, printing............. 1,668 15,792 
AREXCHIOSE 15 ba cskersceraiceorstavabst > cxsaa'd cur eum miaaa's 1,121 21,214 
VWieliicles... 1 eee. ee ee eee et be 573 14,025 
Woodworkers. Ou sai itscntthol tts 279 1,542 
Mining and quarrying 42 33 , 263 
Railway operation...... 444} 102,424 
Niotispecified tie. 22 Prof ts oc: sie 3,147 13,135 

MLOLAPMOA rhe Pee a ches 17,102 | 266,236 


83 hours | 9 hours | 94 hours | 10 hours | Over 10 Total 


hours 
79 2,968 1,083 4,567 239 11,759 
4,502 5,380 2 2,076 29 46,011 
5 10,060 234 26,352 724 39,310 
122 2,158 106 3,267 417 8,069 
941 9,767 279 3,145 441 21,338 
6,675 12,026 1,214 13,041 1,313 47,740 
7,438 312 4,251 1,080 15,867 
5,539 29,773 1,444 20,213 4,043 73,201 
3,932 9, §12 4,419 1,894 37,770 
4,897 22,786 1,53 15,012 695 67,255 
516 20,628 491 4,171 358 40,762 
43 11,353 380 7,889 377 22,253 
2,754 3,592 , 248 6,159 603 47,047 
1,311 1,712 1,036 4,186 114 111,227 
524 3,535 366 1,979 103 22,789 
33,267 | 152,729 9,907 120,727 12,4380 612 ,398 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
WORKING EIGHT HOURS PER DAY OR FORTY-EIGHT HOURS PER WEEK* 
IN OCTOBER, 1923; ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 15 EMPLOYEES OR MORE. 
LT 


8 hours per day or less| Over 8 hours per day 





— or 48 hours per week or over 48 hours Total 
and under per week 

number % number % number 
COS PING Eee aera e han rem emorarh RSCAARIN TS wi. telah TIES loMetens SIS o's, oe 4,482 19-2 18,829 80-8 23,311 
Migner Oe 152d We Ciodae 1A Saa SUntas tae BLY 2G ae 5 Aaa 36,085 75-9 11,452 24-1 47,537 
Manu tacturino(ayics schist ccaceee hots agus ae > ly pastas ests + weve Bye := ei 121,893 37-3 204,664 62-7 326,557 
Wonstruction macs. oe OL SANG Sites s aT ei By ie ae eR Rare Sante 9,082 22-6 31,020 77-4 40,102 
PETAR SWONCABLON SUE «5th Ata + cA A> oc CRADOPAE « <gaiAs pvere cme Reedy oie 123,316 85-2 21,511 14-8 144,827 
GOMmMINICATION Sa eae h ee hee eee eee cana ti taranas.> arta lye ere 82-6 3,300 17-4 19,027 
BEM et CL Gre te ee ts eae, Cee REE NIRA Ales 8 Seay tains Seth ots oo. 27,099 78-2 7,558 21-8 34,657 
PeLVICeS UD) save eter oiasle.. Nebeas Thiers ve Hyschas obec Riga ee ete ap ters « 6.36 12,740 60-8 8,210 39-2 20,950 
PATH eetn Rn E RRC din. ees NP AMES Scns fo eens thecticcs © bop Ne © aise 350,424 53-3 306, 544 46-7 656 , 968 


*Including those on 8 hours per day but working up to 56 hours per week, excluding those working 48 hours per week but 
over 9 hours per day. 

(a) Including printing and publishing, and the production of electric current. , 

(b) Including employees of municipalities, hotels and restaurants, laundries, hospitals, etc. 


HOURS OF LABOUR PER DAY OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA 
DURING 1924, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY 
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Fight Average 
hours Nine Ten Over ten Total number of 
Industry per day hours hours hours (columns | employees 
or less per day per day per day 1 to 4) per 12 
months 
Group I—Vegetable Products— 
Biscuits and confectionery.............-+++0-- 4,365 5,294 2,480 388 12527. 10,034 
Bread and other bakery products............. 2,906 6,474 1,912 107 11,399 10,907 
UBT OWOLICS poet AeS & east ee ee Ae a 682 1,060 1,880 187 3,809 3,214 
Gicars and cigarettesé.of.... kas. eae @ 2 1,923 3,752 268 39 5,982 4,969 
Cocoa: andeChocolate:,.vg..... West... tite bo aa 110 416 68 0 594 530 
Cottee-andspices .AtRe. att... . bos cate ce res: 445 251 75 0 771 691 
Wastilleries. a2 Uc SRN ease eo Oe . eae oe 494 173 314 18 999 721 
Mes And Crist MWS.) acco hs tte <bean ee ee 283 195 690 29 1,197 984. 
Hour mils. f...... jae. Woes. bane ee a ee 1,264 379 2,841 538 5,022 4,409 
Fruit and vegetable canning, evaporating, and 
LCSCE VANS. . 5550, URTSc Oe: io awh eee 1,441 2,578 6,372 914 11,305 3,975 
GE CLEAINTCONES.. Te. e te ee a Laat oe see 11 7 53 34 105 56 
inseed:oil and oilieake, (cy... is ses eee. Lee 53 18 55 109 235 179 
Macdronivand: vermicillic.....cib«cisext cob mie me 11 174 61 4 250 199 
NIE mille. 9). . Seehof 80 0 ay. 0 132 109 
Maplesyrupiand sugar, i)... it eee eens «8 14 10 15 0 39 19 
Miscellaneous food industries...............+.: 396 169 188 55 808 557 
Miscellaneous vegetable products............. 21 30 118 5 174 137 
Pickles, vinegar and cider 361 116 322 646 1,445 801 
iceman ila has, setae cos oie Siew ae eae a oe aa 11 2 36 6 55 41 
Rubber lootweaF ahah w.deenass wer ve cae oes 1,347 3,632 331 125 5,425 4,569 
Ruabber7200ds)).-..... <atmpied: nad. Gane  iefe'aeettaa 2,202 1,970 1,101 201 5,474 4,434 
Starch PE Sy ai nprareetei PeRE IE RIA sa he A I 44 ie, 240 118 574 488 
Sugar refineries isd cadens hewn ee 185 382 718 1,577 2,862 2,052 
SVGUpS tele hie Set I Eye er re 21 8 25 0 54 44 
DOVACCH, CHEWINELOVG, Joo, kan tandes obs = bigs 55 MEY 111 0 2,398 2,048 
INOS: EE SSID SS OT AAG ee 91 48 51 0 190 99 
Group II—Animal Products— 
Animalthair goods, ari, 28. Ns. eet . eRe 54 43 22 0 119 97 
Animas loilssand {ats Aa, teva sh cttelhe Rootes hustle 0 90 1 0 91 92 
Belting; leather. H 620.800.5256...) dea 0 76 95 0 171 141 
Boot andishoe findings. a... ).)80.5) 6... eee 49 42 232 0 323 299 
Boots and Shoes... deh Gathe nn + Make vhost Motes 3,615 6,329 4,117 784 14,845 12,921 
iBatter andiwcheese }.Bh4.'5. 07 Peete oe Neal cc es dase sc]. oh SR. RRS. 2 ae ee ee 6,021 
Condensediintilcs. | bheR den, PAR irre SAAT. ths Art ot ROR Ee SBN Re od: clit teacaval ov aveacnsgn et een ea 686 
ash: curinstand pack Be. bie oicu. Re Mo oh AUS: ays ole abe Seeds « a /lte BIA on vieccchc love Geena nm altace. 10,583 
Hur dressing. &... 5.8 SH. eh eee ons eel eeele 41 520 90 6 657 504 
WUE COOUSIE E.R Dares wel ag see pon 0 649 63 Pil 739 1,988 
TCALHeE FANNCTICS.| EAMES... fORerks ont eines. fs AMR Ma ach Pid aee coe oNdodee to dole wcc cnn cce tlonwca eae 3,582 
Harness and saddlernyi.& >. 2/008... 7 Sa 164 666 197 2 1,029 "902 
Human hair zoods OP4 0)... Vleeivwe. -bbdens 28 0 0 0 28 24 
Leather goods, 1:0.8781 3. 205 HHS oso of. Oe 318 245 46 3 612 486 
Leather gloves and mitts..............00ee0 ee 475 608 297 0 1,380 1,107 
Neusages iL... 4 Mey Aes «Ltt + 5 scab Mein’ 55 80 50 16 201 180 
Slaughtering and meat packing............... 2,745 3,770 1,336 627 ’ 8,478 7,490 


Trihks andivalises, Th5. 0s. FLOR: «FAA SAe 464 262 337 0 653 576 
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HOURS OF LABOUR PER DAY OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUST 
DURING 1924, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY—Continued BREE O BUCH NEES 


Eight | Average 











hours Nine Ten Over ten Total number of 
Industry per day hours hours hours (columns | employees 
or less per day per day per day 1 to 4) per 12 
months 
Group I1I—Textiles— 
Awnings, tents and sails...........-.-+0++eee- 242 156 65 33 466 329 
Bags, cotton and jute.............ee scene eee 260 612 50 45 967 901 
TRE aN ae OR 2 Rie IRE 5s ier arie A ic Ciba tr 65 88 69 2 224 179 
, GAPDOtSSd. MEN Geers ee LES vealss netye obedetetennet: 44, 607 87 2 740 634 
Clothing, men’s factory..........-+--.seeeeees 7,294 3,451 711 161 11,617 9,681 
Clothing, women’s factory.......-.+--+++s+++: 11,012 3,264 260 121 14,657 11,501 
Cordage, rope and twine.........--.+.+e+eeee 64 155 1,235 0 1,454 1,281 
ioomncts., loci rites cu nete silk baaats + oR aD the x 723 33 71 1 1,129 1,028 
Cotton and wool waste............-+sseeercees 43 152 58 8 261 239 
Cotton Goods, n.0:Sh.05. 0.2.02 os ae ps hes elles ey 99 107 66 14 286 240 
IOLLOU bread ase ppee tian: Jc «Eo SER rinse 3, 10 608 0 0 618 634 
Cotton yarn and cloth.............-+--+-+-++:: 1,956 4,616 12,010 1,423 20,005 17,841 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry WOK, 4 Bere ner 4,296 2,963 748 24 8,031 7,414 
lax. dressedyey Wi as. MSBP « teciee 2b Be eaes = 21 236 0 257 131 
Furnishing goods, men’s........--++-+seeesees 4,099 2,566 196 107 6,968 6,052 
Hats and Caps.... cs. c.cee cee er sees sete se 2,128 716 65 113 3,022 2,810 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves...........-++: 3,569 9 283 2,029 152 15,033 12,901 
TADEN POOGS. ¥- casas ges Seg sas poke oer rete ree 182 26 2: 0 229 172 
Oiled and waterproof clothing............-.++- 174 68 2 0 244 186 
Silk COOGSign: ats wastanat she egies mneteeie ini Poise te 171 748 392 5 1,316 1,107 
Miextiles, 1.C0SEs ... caccidccMecc secs OME e soe 240 23 0 0 263 214 
WVio@llentClOtls «fel aloo he pts eyes keneee eres 16 3,531 1 Ee 64 5,148 4,407 
Woollen Varngs. cob cat oceamacd- lea aes = 271 1,128 367 0 1,766 1,558 
Woollen goods, 0..0.8........0ee esse eee rece 435 520 94 32 1,081 924 
Group IV—Wood and Paper— 
Beekeepers supplies............-2-0seeeeeee ees 8 3 0 0 11 6 
Biue printings pg)... oee es Paes hash. Ge sea 35 14 0 0 49 48 
Boats and Canoes. s..24.cdlhes- 24+ as ee ee 245 320 88 4 657 437 
Boxes and bags, paper............0:eseereee 1,857 1,606 353 134 3,950 3,400 
Boxes and packing cases.......--..+-+++s-2285 884 1,175 1,655 139 3,853 3,104 
Carriage and wagon materials...........--+-- 44 162 86 292 231 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs............-.--- 990 807 690 149 2,636 1,914 
Clothes pingseh. 4g... 0 ds0F ssa bose. che Seb ameeafae BOE. se - 87 124 0 211 155 
Coffins and Gaskets. .ods.ad- «sew sete eR = 2 416 79 135 0 630 557 
Gooperage. pt. fos. s ed. bas owe ee RES ee 256 234 352 24 866 584 
EX COLSTON! Oo. co oie ck ble S ata 8 ee epee ie oe 18 19 64 0 101 58 
Furniture and upholstering............----+++- 2,491 3,536 2,621 655 9,303 8,028 
Lasts, trees and pegs..........0eee scene ee eeee 83 139 108 4 334 261 
Lithographing and engraving........-...+-++- 1,996 721 1 0 2,718 2,714 
Miscellaneous wood products...........---+++5 532 180 175 75 962 738 
Paper g00dS, 0.€.8....0...eeee eee e eset enon ees 287 223 13 17 540 459 
Planing mills, sash and door factories......... 2,741 2,978 5,492 128 11,339 9 238 
Printing and bookbinding..............+.++++- 7,646 1,932 49 28 9,655 8,393 
Printing and publishing................+--++5> Weone 1,401 87 11 8,821 8,568 
Pal and Pape scion. dive Pea + apsine mabe re? re 17,029 6,040 4,217 2,609 29 ,895 24,634 
PROGLN E45 ER osc tani BALE oe cicada dies’ sale 128 83 64 0 DS 321 
SATIN TINGE Wea «olsen eI Ne crete scott nsyoiele a ualsievetors 3,940 12,764 43,801 2,119 62,624 BETSY A 
Sporting COQUR 7. vsrciars. 68s Fee '- ing 2eRES ory. 138 342 19 23 522 ~ 358 
Stationery and envelopes..........+-++2+eee- 509 409 0 0 909 802 
Stereotyping and electrotyping..............-. 149 40 0 0 189 175 
Wistll papers. BAP eve ets eo ewlrnrsione © aare/egronniote syalh «10 179 Sif 349 0 565 478 
WoocdenwWwaree (boss sack oms tee eters emcee = 11 229 73 0 313;5 278 
Wood preservation.......5....0026002 beeen eee 71 10 358 6 445 215 
Woo Gdn nseee 8 aiid Pl ismenyueiclabhu's..e- 203 145 38 100 486 402 
Group V—Iron and Its Products— 
Agricultural implements............+-00++++55 2.700 3,485 586 3 6,829 5,412 
A TLOMMODIICSE Cott ate Res 6 s otinete aes neues 6,250 2,309 594 501 9,654 7,888 
Automobile supplies: 2.120%... - 6.2056 ele os 448 2,287 374 25 3,134 2,283 
Bicycles and motorcycles..........-.+++++0++- 13 444 0 2 459 407 
i dilers and Eeeiies ie ence, a cictiereceeres 421 713 93 4 1,231 991 
Castings and forgings...........-..2+e+seeeee: 4,536 9,952 4,124 209 18,821 14,647 
Hardware-andtoolst2— titcac ea ee 1609 2,236 1,126 102 5,119 4,508 
Tron and steel fabrication................+00+- 844. 1,542 348 44 2,778 1,970 
Machinery oo). (£3) RRS ls ces EE 1,369 5,566 720 218 7,873 6,310 
Railway rolling stock. ...0...60..+-seeee ene Q 8,093 3,948 2,141 138 14,320 9,809 
Sheet metal products.............-+.:eeeeees 2215 2,712 1,227 134 6,288 5,252 
Steel and rolled products, pig iron, etc........ 497 450 2,175 3,100 6,222 4,926 
Wire Nd WALCO LOOKS ou oc « dawcseBne sb ne e ee 949 72 1,109 160 2,943 2,509 
Group VI—Non-Ferrous Metal Products— 
FG Hee ee rey” WM eee. 427 384 216 43 1,070 994 
Brass and copper products..........-.+.+-+++: 556 2,039 719 39 3,353 3,103 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............-- 8,536 3,209 570 133 12,448 10,630 
Lead, tin and zinc products............+.++++- 113 298 27 10 448 363 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous products...........- 72 96 32 0 200 160 


Precious and metal products............+.++++ 1,080 837 100 82 2,099 1,963 
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HOURS OF LABOUR PER DAY OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA 
DURING 1924, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY—Concluded 


















Fight Average 
hours Nine Ten Over ten Total number of 
Industry per day bours hours hours (columns | employees 
or less per day per day per day 1 to 4) per 12 

months 

Group VII—Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Abrasive products and artificial abrasives....|....... 060s efec cece eee ele cece sete tele re ecee ee eesfereercneeres 543 
Aerated andumineral waters... 22 ccc leis ewes feos cm nie Bflacteloates ants oetloleibts echt niemeilteteetese co eu Cts iain’ Seles © deere 1,167 
Asbestos and allied products...............05: 9 46 0 82 137 77 
Brick and tmercne. vee ete lee «es Temes elsiae.6 382 697 2,431 IZ. 3,627 3,064 
MS CIMEN Gea a oh Mtg beta clave ater sateen (ese Se EAM oneal 750 301 586 425 2,062 - 1,740 
Kferient prodecte ls... ils Fetsc «esha tad ncn's o]s ten hy cue] saat Semele Reba ne Ss ates eich oom bate ser Us 400 
lay products irk os... oMi eve wa cada ERAN. «of oka ME s ses | dacmem en re pebeennins & oh binals Sea's saul Mpere err aaek em: 444 
Wolter We ER, Beet eee ko Pe Mrak Da heer el cues RRS cette ihe AER nae aleters) tlifsinkece a mies sal: ¢ dipiauna oe ae Sl ctotmiontiee taketh 502 
urebriclkcandtireclay sueae ss. vastus lee 60 0 121 9 190 181 
Gas, illuminating and fuelfl. 6. £6. 5255Na ce | toa heancees |e oeue toma aa ape ae Eas SS, Of sss semaerea tate owe ane rms 2,856 
Glass, plate/eut and ornamental. oi... 0... 2. s}eenuh pee noe] ser ees AP IRL IRE Ponce et iO Oe erm ec rote 548 
lana pressed Ole DIOWD Grid. ccs be U sees he ce meets cole teeegeh ee cels geben est 1. | oeces em teni ogee seers 2,345 
GYypsuta progucts oe: «sl. shtocece cls ae ce ete 0 54 88 0 142 108. 
TINO 25 opts, Cees caw oreo Meteiesaieie eo ici ea oi Orenetoneeers 169 320 424 105 1,018 836 
MF ea-trimMiMeyy. coal. vehsters ole ose EN eiaaiers 9 3,337 PAQT | eseaeccsetae 3,586 890 
Petro lewis. Ue an cst ty ees | oR oa oie ian Pea] cites 2 <5 IS all crcicaio antic: On etn hapoteta eee peimee 3,191 
Petroleum) products...) catae+ sues one cee tee © 5 12 7 0 24 30: 
Plaster castings andi modelswns.. f.ccsk ks stereo tect em Hote tol| o diel emb tee evete ctl ePepevernye opin esti lotr. stata mets cal al ahs fa etat theo ae 51 
Rte AO Bae. ia ron cena eto coe aa 69 179 82 28 358 313 
Sand-lime bridk Bes. ASB ee Se See eet rater acelllc lace eee Mere temeellenaiere wikia eect fic Aotevares a aahevaio Nerstotutotel et. hm 209 
SOWEL PINOy Aaeatiee ce ce tesa sian ee ae ered eat 80 195 106 8 389 439 
Stone, monumental and ‘ornamental... :Giee cole as oeiere eer © |= cle celwunlele aie allie aye sieieo 6 ais cul aiavelewie site sitial tavofetclelatetete tate 1,135 
Stoneware and. pottery..........cceccccveevcee 2 103 0 0 105 105 
WANT other pote go solace theres co back op Ric cies «fs pew eee wiere ce beignets aiese tt etlle tists siee tems d I creer etalshabaraeerern lila sPyereoeeetete © 22 

Group VilI—Chemicals and Allied Products— 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases.... 984 1,136 144 65 2,329 1,921 
Coal tar andiits products... ...:..-t-.-es-s-- 178 11 0 86 275 170 
EXD LOSEVOB iis con Satna. § hanice ¢aatseiaten © 273 1,285 606 75 2,239 1,953 
Gr GUIZOTS. Pees vials oie male a kis eT sie CL oe 36 59 64 9 168 115 
Inks, dyes and:colours: «ses... 0s1-ccos eet c= 172 117 1 0 290 263 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... 980 789 32 4 1,805 1,532 
Paints, pigments and varnishes..............- 551 953 143 49 1,696 1,513 
Soaps, washing compounds, etc............... 513 763 117 27 1,420 1,303. 
Wood distillates and extracts................- 2 3 514 1 520 343 
Miscellaneous chemical industries............. §29 375 292 44 1,240 1,088: 

Group I ¥ —Miscellaneous Industries— 

Advertising and other novelties............... 43 33 20 0 96 64 
Artificial feathers and flowers...............- 129 53 0 0 182 137 
PET AGS PRECORE, < okis Ss ls oho cols s ale ts Mee Ned oa hs can] s bash ie sieges ¢5.0rab 0 <55] 5605 keen en| comme ree 1,574 
Brooms and brushes and mops.............+-: 389 422 402 50 1,263 1,103 
TSP LOMS see eit tohe ccc oto Cette ciao scone siete eieholale 232 92 200 1 525 438 
@and les andianersiaceiec kane ne os keen ome 5 9 42 0 56 55 
Electric light and power 4,379 1,656 1,939 171 8,145 7,269 
IP OUBCAIN PONS Eh: ce 5 co aretole oe wea svelte only BIR bo eM ane 19 0 151 0 170 156 
NOG pINANUIACTUTOM Cees is Mee) ce certo Gale Reta es tie 84 115 56 124 379 263. 
FOWOITY CASES. SRY. i ois se Aas, oie 000d ca ele 8s es 15 51 0 0 66 ov 
Mattresses and spring beds..............-0-6- 514 301 246 67 1,128 1,078 
Musical Instraments ss tii.16-. oasis egestas ecsee 238 1,830 754 177 2,999 2,489 
HPSS) LOWACCOs., «eels ne ate stecee bs onions shou. moles 34 0 0 34 27 
PRGEEIS CTA COLGE rials. ioehece orehote car s cos tig tee tas abs oe 136 195 82 2 415 336. 
Regalias and society emblems................ 8 10 0 0 18 55. 
Scientific and professional equipment.......... 85 865 2 6 958 872 
Shipbuildingand repairs (eho coc. aces oe 706 3,115 11 0 3,832 3,832 
DPtAaMps ANG STCMCUS Cc ata srs vis cecreecs He cisnlere isc 96 77 0 0 73 161 
Statuary, art goods and church supplies...... 86 184 31 0 301 226 
Store.and display f0rMs.8....cicne. cases ete cess 4 63 10 0 77 69 
MP NeWriter SUPPlIOCS.:... b..4es ss ecg aie clots 50 0 1 0 51 46 
EOWA ONG CAMO hus c pees sco sca bc ek eee ak ee 32 107 27 12 178 137 
MUinaitore li ai'.3 Wee vct ears 5: ss itso ce araecial Rote a eteare'e 115 19 0 0 134 114 
PAN KOL DOr Wien ete ai Ae Res Sostartiedis Moai eps a 10% | des BRR eae © | bn soe 10 5 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1926 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


"THE movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher 
due chiefly to seasonal changes, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices was slighly lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.18 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$11.01 for November; $11.56 for December, 
1925; $10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for 
December, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; 
$11 for December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 
for December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 
1914. Eggs showed a substantial seasonal in- 
crease, while less important increases, also 
mainly seasonal, occurred in the prices of 
milk, butter, potatoes, rolled oats, sugar and 
beans. The most important declines occurred 
in the prices of beef, mutton, fresh and salt 
pork, bacon, lard, fish, flour and rice. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.41 at 
the beginning of December as compared with 
$21.24 for November; $21.87 for December, 
1925; $20.90 for December, 1924; $21.21 for 
December, 1923; $20.97 for December, 1922; 
$21.49 for December, 1921; $25.67 for Decem- 
ber, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
$21.64 for December, 1918; and $14.26 for De- 
cember, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher due to 
increases in the prices of bituminous coal 
and hardwood. Rent was slightly lower. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, was slightly lower at 150.5 for De- 
eember, as compared with 151.5 for Novem- 
ber; 163.5 for December, 1925; 160.9 for De- 
cember, 1924; 1538.5 for December, 1923; 
153.1 for December, 1922; 150.6 for Decem- 
ber, 1921; 217.2 for December, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); 223.4 for Decem- 
ber, 1919; and 205.6 for December, 1918. 
Fifty-one price quotations were lower, thirty 
were higher, and one hundred and fifty-five 
were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main 
groups declined, three advanced, while two 
remained unchanged. The Vegetables and 
their Products group was substantially lower, 


mainly because of lower prices for grains, 
flour and other milled products, and potatoes. 
Decreases in the prices of copper, lead, silver, 
tin and spelter caused a decline in the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group. 
The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group was also slightly lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Animals and their 
Products group, due mainly to advances in 
the prices of live stock, butter and eggs; the 
Iron and its Products group, because of ad- 
vances in the prices of steel billets; and the 
Wood and Wood Products group. The Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group 
were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods de- 
clined, the former due to lower prices for 
flour, oat meal, rolled oats, coffee, apples, 
oranges, hog products and potatoes, which 
more than offset increases in the prices of 
tea, halibut, butter, eggs and sugar; and the 
latter due mainly to declines in the prices 
of materials for the milling and for the metal 
working industries. Materials for the fur and 
for the meat packing industries, as well as for 
miscellaneous producers’ materials, advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, lower 
prices for wheat, potatoes, hogs, oranges, oats 
and non-ferrous metals more than counter- 
balancing the higher prices for eggs, raw 
sugar, steel billets, cattle, hay, tobacco and 
tea. Fully or chiefly manufactured goods ad- 
vanced slightly, prices for granulated sugar, 
butter, hessian, cast iron pipe and shorts ad- 
vancing, while the prices of flour and milled 
products, round and square steel bars, cotton 
bags and canned tomatoes were lower. Do- 
mestic farm products and articles of marine 
origin declined. Articles of forest origin were 
slightly higher, while articles of mineral origin 
were unchanged. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index 
number of imports advanced to 153.65 for 
December, as compared with 153.14 for No- 
vember. That for exports declined to 147.47 
for December, as compared with 150.69 for 
November. The combined index of both im- 
ports and exports was lower at 150.56 for 
December, as compared with 151.91 for No- 
vember. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100, was somewhat lower for December at 
170.1 as compared with 172.3 for November; 
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185.2 for December, 1925; 217.4 for Decem- 
ber, 1920; and 118.6 for December, 1914. The 
index for twenty foodstuffs, as well as that 
for twenty manufacturers’ goods, declined. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. ‘The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period 1890 to 1913 
and has been calculated by months from 1919 
to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in 
the supplement to the Lazsour GaAzerTe for 
January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the prinicpal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the Lascur GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 


the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second glass is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adapted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etce., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. : 

(Continued on page 116) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHT 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA® ANDRENEIN 





Commodities Quan-| (f) 





Beef, sirlion, 
st teak Ae SAE ‘igh ges 27-2 


Mutton, roast 

hindquarter.| 1 “ | 11-8 
Pork, fresh, 

roast leg..... Re ee ee 
Pork,salt,mess} 2 “ | 21-8 
Bacon, break- 

fast.2. 3.0.45 1) SS ya5<4 
Lard, pure leaf} 2 “ | 26-2 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7 
Eggs, storage.. 1 Se 202 
Milk 


Butter, dairy..| 2 lbs.| 44-2 
Butter, cream- 


Flour, fanaa 10 “ | 25-0 
Rolled oats.. ve «| 18-0 


Ricep. Bete « | 10-4 
Beans, hand- 
pieked........ Pe: 8°6 
Apples, evapor- 
atedi- 2585 14% 9-9 
Prunes, me- 
dium size. 15 SELL. 
Sugar, granul- 
ated?S.. .¥.82 44S. Wedd G 


Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0 
Tea,black, me- 





ot 00 eae ee 43 8-2 
Tea, green me- 

i: ee 21S 8-7 
Coffee,medium| 4 “ 8:6 
Potatoes...... 2 pks.| 24-1 
Vinegar, white 

wine......... 1 pt 7 
$ 
All Foods.....}...... 5-48 


(ft) | 1910 |1911 |Dec.|Dec. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 








c. 


51-6 
33°8 


19-3 
24-2 





Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.| Dec. 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 














Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
62-4) 73-4) 69-4] 71-2 
43-4) 50-8] 45-6} 46-0 
24-7| 27-5) 25-5} 28-0 
30-4] 34-2) 32-3] 33-4 
32-7| 36-7] 35-7] 38-8 
62-4) 69-6) 70-6) 70-6 
44-6} 51-3] 51-8) 57-0 
65-8] 73-8] 77-8] 70-4 
60-8) 71-3) 82-4) 88-8 
50:7 ore 68-5 in 

88-8} 93-6 


70-8} 82-2 
94- s|t04. 4)132- ‘118. 6 


51-3] 58-1] 72-6) 65-3 
33-2] 34-8] 40-9} 40-0 


-2| 30-3) 32-8) 37-6] 37-9 





Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec. | Nov.| Dec. 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 








Cc. Cc. 


53-4) 52-8 
29-4] 28-6 


19-0) 18-0 
24-3} 26-5 





32-7/§30-6 
29-1/§30°6 


91-5/112-5 118. 5 11s 5/133- ‘ 106-5}100-5 


54:0 
27-0 
13-6 


23°8 


+2) 13-8 


8 “9 -9} 1-0 


49 -0/§44-0 
28°5| 27-5 
19-0/§20-8 
17-2) 16°8 
22°3) 22-5 
18-2] 19-1 


38-0} 37-2 
18-0] 17-6 


13-6|§14-8 
15-0)/§14-8 
13-5) 13°5 
52-8] 37-9 


1-0} 1-0 





-_————— | | | | | | | | | | | | 











Cc. 


53°8 
28-8 


17-9 
27-0 


§17-2 
§17-2 


13-4 
47-1 


$ 
16-73 


| ff | | | LF | | | | Se | 


Starch,laundry| }1lb.| 2-9 






































Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 


52-4) 54-8) 57-6) 56-8 
27-6] 29-4! 31-4| 31-2 


17-2) 18-2) 19-7) 19-8 
26-7} 28-6] 29-2) 28-6 








§21- 6 522: 0}§22-0 §21-6 
16-8} 16-2] 16-0) 16-2 
19-9] 19-8} 19-9} 20-0 
15-4] 15-7] 15-7) 15-6 


38-4] 31-6} 31-6] 32-4 
18-2) 15-0) 15-0} 15-4 


§17-5| 17-8/§18-0)§18-0 
§17-5|§17-8/§18-0)§18-0 
14-3] 15-3) 15-3} 15-3 
44-3] 87-4! 64-0} 68-0 


1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 








$ $ $ 
10-58)11-56)11-01/11-18 





C. | sCo5y Cc; Cc. 
4-1] 4-2) 4-2) 4-1 





Coal,anthracite|ie ton| 39-5 63-1] 69-8] 81-8] 83-1/125-9}110-1/114-3/112-6/104-4/112-2/105-1/105-2 
Coal, bitumin- 

TS oe Bee 3 icp 47-3] 55-6] 63-6] 64-0] 92-3] 72-6] 75-3] 71-5] 64-6] 65-1] 65-1) 65-4 
Wood, hard...| “ cd. | 32-5 44-5! 60-8] 79-8] 80-0] 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 79-3} 78-6] 76-0] 75-7| 76-0 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6 32-21 44-0] 57-7| 60-0) 69-1] 60-0] 58-9] 59-1] 57-4} 56-4] 55-9] 55-8 
Coakeil.!.2 6: 1 gal.| 24-0 23-1] 25-6| 27-8] 29-6] 40-5| 31-6! 31-1) 30-2| 30-4) 30-3] 31-5} 31-5 

SoPasitip set Ste $ pes! | Set- $ 1LS lb Se $4. 7$ 
Fuel and lightt|...... 1-50 2-10) 2-56| 3-11] 3-17] 4-16) 3-55) 3-58] 3-53) 3-35) 3-40) 3-33) 3-34 
$ $ 
Rente.i0) 13.6) 1 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-39] 3-97] 4-09] 4-45] 4-83] 5-54] 6-62] 6-90] 6-95/ 6-92] 6-93] 6-87) 6-85) 6-85 
Sligge.|. SpsheS he Sets SalerGe lage Set Gidt $ [Sed BH S$ | OS le Bol Sohn s 
Grand Totals..|...... 9-37/10-50/12-79|14- 02/14 -26/13-98/16-33/19-30/21-64|23-49|25-67/21 -49/20-97)21-21/20-90/21-87/21-24) 21-41 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


2 ee ein, Ee 3) Ss gee 2 6 pe rie Brisk) pit in ee | top) 2 Be ent 


$ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81 
New Brunswick...... 5-38 
QuebectA.s jracsee.«. 15 
OntariOws..... WN Ge 5-01 
Manitoba. s.2......2. 5-85 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86 
Albertai... s.jon..288 6. 6-02 


British Columbia....| 6-90 


Se ea LUT 
NI SIC FH O> > 00 LOO 
PON OS HW tO 
ICSE PROUD 
WS OO Re 1 0100 CO 
WO DODO W OF DD 
SO ae ee es 
RewMmONWOOD Wh 
WWONTONH PO 
IIS GOS SR I NOC 
CO HCO DW AT OI STO A 
RTO OP AID OD 
CHE MEN IC NCNM Tp 
D> WW PRATER DD 
COW WED O- 
a 

SESS oeonws 
AwWWONDUIDAROS 


S> Orr OO STH J 0100 


12-3 
10-8 
12-2 
11-8 
12-39]13-62)14-75)14-91 
11-6 
12-0 
12-2 
12-6 


$ $ $ $ 
6|13-92)14-77/14-638 
81/12 -00)12-42)12-79 
+2413 -58)14-32)14-76 
*83}13-07/13-95}14-05 


*67/13-29)15-20)14-38 
05/13-86)15-15}14-52 








5/13- "80 15- oe 14- 555 


$ $ 
11-27/10-51 
10-08} 9-48 
11-05)/10-51 
10-58)10-00 
10-83/10-31 
10-63} 9-87 
11-04/10-25 
ae 63 10; 09 





$ $ $ $ $ 
10-96/10-67/11-75}11-12/11-18 
9-58} 9-61/10-59/10-07/10-21 
11-09/10-99/11-83/11-07)11-26 
10-10} 9-92/11-06/10-18/10-37 
10-66/10-42/11-57/11-13}11-31 
10-19}10-02/10-73/10-25}10-51 
10:57/10-67|11-18)10-95}11-12 
10-50/10-93}11-35/10-83}11-07 
11-77/11-66/12-44)11-91/11-99 


__ aR Pa et Re ee a Ree Or BGS Sr Ree eee) eis ee ee 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. {For electric light see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

































Beef Pork Bacon 
Hos\ Iboct Sy oy 
| Raph olek agidcg S4 
LOCALITY a: |e. .el mgr Bas tae 
Slay eRe Cal) a) Be ge .1 48 
Qf Se] oe Pe PP ebcer ious oo . ee 
go | ga) £8 2) 22) 2¥ Age | dad 
Sw ty | io. 5 he Bt 3 eon | Sek 
He) ealealsa|eal 5 2 gaa] Rae 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents| cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-4 | 23-2 | 21-3 | 15-6 | 12-1 19-8 27-4 42-6 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 30-5 | 25-4 | 22-0 | 16-8 | 13:3 15-3 26-4 40-7 
1=Svdneyin 2s oc slebreleis cle 31-6 | 24-5 | 22-7 | 16-1 | 13-6 15 27-6 40:8 
2—New Glasgow.........-| 27-7 | 23-7 | 19-6 | 15 11-6 15-2 25-2 37-8 
3-—Amherst.c.ce eel sas 93-7 | 22-5 | 15-5 | 18-7 | 11-5 15 25-4 41-7 
4—Blalifax: Sao eit asteloele = 33-3 | 23-5 | 25-9 | 17-3 | 14 15-5 26-3 41 
B-- Windsor ss, ir ie. ses ee 31-7 | 28-3 | 23-3 | 18-7 | 14 16 25-7 39-5 
GSE TUTOR Vs ac OR a toler 35 30 25 20 BOWS [RIE See Scarce « 28-2 43-3 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown-| 26-2 | 25 22-1 | 16-6 | 13-2 16 25 40-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-5 | 24:0 | 21-6 | 17-8 | 13-0 18-0 25-1 41-8 
B=—Monctone.. 4.6 cs teeters 28-7 | 22-5 | 19 16°90) (12° Bree 24-6 41-2 
O—StiJohnigs. eles nae 35 25 23-3 | 18-3 | 13-7 21-5 27-5 41 
10—Fredericton............ 33-8 | 25-8 | 26-7 | 21-8 | 14:2 14-5 23-2 41-2 
i —Bathurst:.vsme steer a 94-5 | 2255 | 17-5 | 14-7 | 12 ‘|........ 25 43-7 
Quebec (average)............- 24-3 | 21-4 | 24-2 | 14-7 | 10-5 18-4 25-1 38-2 
12—Quebec.............+++-| 23°8 | 22-7 | 20-6 | 14-9 | 10-4 19-1 25-6 38-2 
13—Three Rivers.........-- 23-7 | 22-2 | 23-2 | 15-7 | 11-4 15 25-3 40 
14—Sherbrooke..........-.- 31-7 | 26-6 | 30 17-9 | 12-4 20 25-3 41°3 
15—Sorelin csc ei cence. wen 20 20 16 16 LO Maalcraces : ae et ae ne oc. 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 93-3 | 19-3 | 18-3 | 13-7 | 11 24 24 40 
17—St donna. eee 22-7 | 20-8 | 22-7 | 12-3 | 9-3 18°8 24 36°7 
18—Thetford Mines........ 20-5 | 18 14-5 | 14 11 20 26-2 34 
TO—Nioatieat. ji t.o ses ake: 27-9 | 23-1 | 25-2 | 13-4 | 10-1 14 26-9 38-4 
FO—El alba es, ee, Nea 94-7 | 20-3 | 19-9 | 14-5 9-1 16-5 25 37-2 
Ontario (average)............| 29-0 | 23-7 | 21-7 | 16-1 | 12-5 22°3 27-3 49-4 
Ottawa s.seeee fee 97-4 | 22-5 | 21-9 | 15-2 | 10-6 19-5 24-8 41-6 
22—Brockville.....:......-- 31 26 24 14-7 | 12-1 18 25-7 3973 
93 Kingston: ...,; > sj!» <a 27-7 | 22:2 | 21-4 | 15-9 | 10-7 19-6 25 38 
94—Belleville: o..).0..b. 008. 26-6 | 20-4 | 24 15-4 | 10°4 24 27 45 
25—Peterborough.......... 31-1 | 26-5 | 22-5 | 17-2 | 13-5 22-2 28-5 37-4 
26—Oshawa.........0.0008: 98-1 | 23-3 | 22-1] 15-6 | 13-4] 22-4 27-6 42-8 
Pi—Orihiar os... OMe dene ne 95-6 | 21-4 | 19 16-8 | 13-1 22-2 26 40-7 
28-—T OrOnto ss. .oe Meeeia Bed 30-6 | 22-7 12 8-8 | 15-3 | 13-3 22°3 27-1 41-9 
299—Niagara Falls.......... 28-3 | 25-3 | 22-3 | 17-7 | 10-8 23+7 30 40-6 
80—St. Catharines.......... 96:7 1 22-2") 21-7 | 15-8 | 11-1 23°1 27-2 38-7 
Si Hamilton tees eee 31-7 | 25-1 | 25-8 | 17-9 | 13-9 237671 1243) Ura a et ae ore 41-1 
32—Brantford.............. 28-9 | 23-9 | 21-5 | 16-7 | 12-4 23°3 27-6 38°8 
38—Galts oe. 0) Ree 29-1 | 23-4 | 20-2 | 16-4 | 13-8 24-1 32 42-4 
S4==Guelpar rr. or. ter eee 28-3 | 23-8 | 20-7 | 15-4 | 12-7 25 27-5 38-8 
35—Kitchener.............. 28:4 | 25 20 17-1 | 14:3 23-8 25 37°9 
36—Woodstock............. 31-7 | 25-3 | 22-7 | 16-8 | 13-9 20-6 27-5 40 
Si SULAtiOrG' "70. oo ceeene 30 25 21-2 | 16-9 | 14°4 24-5 24-3 42-8 
88—London................ 29-8 | 23-9 | 22-7 | 16-1 | 11-6 22-2 25-8 89°3 
39—St. Thomas............ 26:2 | 21-4 | 20-3 | 15.5 | 12-2 21+2 26-7 41-6 
40—Chatham.............. 30 24-4 | 22-8} 17-4 | 13 24-4 28°5 42-4 
41—Windsor................ 26-9 | 20-9 | 21-9 | 14.4 | 12 24-3 26 38-9 
42 — Sarnia. 8. seca | te bolas 30:3 | 24-7 | 23-5 | 19 15 22°5 28-3 39°5 
483—Owen Sound............ 27-5 | 22-5 | 19 16-5 | 13-1 22 27-5 40 
44—North Bay............. 32-9 | 27-6 | 23-2 | 16-3 | 11-9 26-2 26 38 
45—Sud burye. on. eke! 32-2 | 25-4 | 23-2 | 16-7 | 11-5 24-6 28-2 40 
46—Cobalt. eM adie. i 80 26 22-5 | 14-8 | 12 21-5 28 40-4 
47—7 immins 4. ene 28-7 | 23-3 | 20-2 | 14-3 | 11-9 21 27-7 38-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 30 25-5 | 21 16-2 | 11-3 21-1 28°3 40-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 28-6 | 21-7 | 19-3 | 15-8 | 12-3 19-3 30-2 42-9 
50—Fort William........... 25-2 | 19-4 | 17-6 | 13-3 1-4 16-3 29-2 41-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 23-6 | 18-3 | 18-6 | 12-6 | 9-6 14-4 29-9 42-4 
51—Winnipeg...............| 24:1 | 18-3 | 18 11-7 | 9-6 14 27°83 41-4 
§2—Brandon............... 23-1 | 18-3 | 17-9 | 13-4 9-6 14-8 32 43°3 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 27-6 | 21-5 | 18-8 | 14-0 | 10-6 16-0 25-3 49-5 
Ho Reig 1.) cs abe eres 25-9 | 19-7 | 17-2 | 12-5 | 10-9 15-2 21 50-3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 26-7 | 21-3 | 16 13-3 | £9-5 15-5 30 50 
55—Saskatoon.............. 25-8 | 20-8 | 18 13-7 | 10-1 15-3 23 46-7 
56—Moose Jaw............. 32-1 | 24-2 | 24 16-6 | 11-7 17-8 27-1 50-9 
Alberta (average)............. 26-5 | 20-2 | 17-8 | 13-8 | 9-7 14-9 26-2 45-6 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 26 18-6 | 17-2 | 13-4 9-4 14-5 28 51-2 
58—Drumheller.,.......... 30 25 20 15 10 16-5 25 46 
59—Edmonton............. 28-5 | 20 20-5 | 12-5 | 10-1 16-3 28 47 
60-—Caleary : ince aan 23-1 | 17-5 | 16-2 | 11-1] 9-7 13-9 25 40 
61—Lethbridge............. 25 19-7 | 15-1 | 12 9-2 13-3 25 43-9 
British Columbia (average)..| 31-2 | 24-6 | 23-0 | 15-7 | 13-9 21-8 31-1 52-5 
62—Fernie...... bMe oetee eae 29-3 | 22-5 | 22 15 10-4 18-8 32-3 50-3 
68—Nelson:......0...0.06505 32 25 25 18 16:5 20 28 51-2 
64—T rail Phe es 31-7 | 25 23 17-8 | 15-5 21-3 27-5 55 
65—New Westminster......| 30-8 | 25 20-2 | 13-2 | 12-5 22-2 34-6 51-4 
66—Vancouver............. 30-5 | 24-5 | 23 14-1 | 13-3 21:3 30-4 51-7 
67—Victoria.) io. git ade 30-9 | 238-5 | 22-6 | 15-3 | 14 24-6 97-1 52-4 
68—Nanaimo.............-. 33-3 | 25 24 18-7 | 17-8 25-7 35 52-9 
69—Prince Rupert..........] 31 26-5 | 24 13-7 | 11-2 20-1 34-2 55 





a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1926 
Fish Eggs Butter 
: - [=| a » 
© lec Oo es = 2 e) ‘s. 4 q Ky " . 
era fe ri ee ES S |ée .| 23 [84 (23 Bribie 
gra @ | 8 -gS | a. 3 SOn.8) of Toa ja - a8 Ran 
ea) 8.) mae! & Es a “9g |) 328 | Gos |uags| 8 R i Sy 
SSG) seo | wee a6 oo ao |3 s| ae -4 Oo |az B90 & pas eS 
@2ao}] O75 }] 9a0] Gm aS a, 1S oa eas | aero fo sc ‘ pes ee 
SS | 5335/3938] 24 2H Ge [SoS] ES | Bee loose) # He, | 38 
Sas | Aas | ESE] BB | 5 Bo |SRGs) $a | eee (S4as) SF | Aaal 56 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents éents cents cents cents 
29-2 30-6 21-3 14.2 59-8 20-5 36-6 23-6 64-9 50-8 12-1 39-5 | 43-2 
15-7 96-5 12321...18.: | 688 18-2 29-4 24-0 62-9 54-3 11-3 42-6 | 46-4 
SPL so: 20) Otto. | Bear! 1 60 15-4 31-5 93-3 63-1 53-8 | bi2-14] 40 44-6 | 1 
20, 1.0781). A. taRL.. dbeek.. 60 18-2 30-0 23-3 60-2 52-7 | 12-13 41-57 45-1] 2 
15 CB teal... Ae. 45 16-5 | 29-6] 24-2] 58-7] 51-8 9 44-5 | 45-7] 3 
fo) i 2201... Oet...1 al. 50 16-2 28-4 25 73-3 57-3} a13-3 39-5 46-3 | 4 
eee ed, ORE t. DRS. A Ree. 1 cad on 18 28:6 25-4 59-3 55 10 45-7 49-3 | 5 
wks Uh ws A RZD oo Bead Lod ool J. peek as 25 28-2 23 62-5 55 10 44-4 47-4 | 6 
12 > Leak... PRT... 60 21-7 40-5 24-5 52-7 44 9-11 35-3 40-4 | 7 
16-7 25-0 12.01... 10-0 56-9 17-4 34-1 23-% 61-6 59-8 12-14 41-6 44-3 
12 op! Teer... 10 60 16-4 38-2 23-3 60-6 51-8 | 10-12 44-7] 45-8 | 8 
18 Sb) Leet... 10 60 17 38-1 21-5 76-4 55-5 | al3-5 43 44-6 | 9 
20 BD Gtatts. dace oc. 55-60 18-2 34-4 25 58-6 54-3 12 41-3 43-6 {10 
Meet. Meek Lea Ae. 50 18 25-5 25 48-3 41-7 12 37-5 43-3 |1l 
16-1 29.6 19-8 16-8 55-0 21-5 39-4 23°53 62-8 50-0 11-2 30-4 46-2 
10 25 it Pe: oa 50 20 32-3] 24-2] 65 46-6 | 12-14 36 39-8 12 
15-90} < 80 |.a.kE... i |e... 25 31-8 24-8 61-5 48-3 13 39 40-5 {13 
OO) WGeel .. duel... og) “hess... 18 31-9 23-7 66:8 51-5 12 38-8 | 41-4 [14 
ms. . 30 a5) 36h bone... 25 223 93-2 60 47-6 10. dthewseth se7et [15 
as ae mt eOt eee aw... een 1d 286-5 22-9 66:7 53-7 9 Tk aceh 98+e (16 
Se © At i... 12-5-15 10 €0 18 37-5 24-2 722 59 10 40 40-4 |17 
Sebi |i Geet |. SL. 8 50 J.4 fied 4.1 Me 27 <2 23-4 47 45-3 10 37-4 | 40-5 {18 
18 38 SO) field. | Rew... 21-4 32-2 21-7 68-6 48-4 13 38-4] 40-9 {19 
a) ee et ee Be 60 23-3 32-1 93-4 57-3 49-6 11 39-2 41-9 |20 
19-6} 31-4 22-7 12-1 65-8 19-9 39-3 23-0 67-3 51-4 12-0 39-6 | 42-6 
18 35 25 a ee 22-2 37-7 93-4 73-4 | 53 11 42.6} 43-3 |21 
SA i... 38 25 $2-5100-0.... 20-5 41 25 68-3 50 10 40 42 |22 
15 32-35 | 20-22] 10-20}........ 17-5 39-2 20-4 74-5 50-7 10 37-2 | 41 {28 
pe oe 30 22 12. | Rbk. 22.3 37-6 92-1 66-7 55-2 | ad 43-4 | 42-7 |24 
20 35 Bo) Geet i 60 23 37-6 22-1 69-8 | 47-7 11 36-6 | 39-4 |25 
20 25 O56) VETS | B.S: 18-7 39-7 24-3 65 49-5 13 38-7 41-4 |26 
20 30-35 20 Ii |etekh 2... 21-4 35 24 60:8 | 48-3 |al0-11-5] 40 42-8 |27 
18 30-32 20 12-5 72 18 40-8 22-6 74 49-4 | al3-3 39-1 43-4 |28 
22 35 O5) 1B Fee 18-7 32-6 22-5 72-51 56-5 12 39 43-9 |29 
92 35 BO | Ahk hk... 19-7 41-4 20-1 67-1 51-1 12 39 41-8 |30 
20 35 a rs ae 60 17:3 46-1 22-3 79 56-5 13 37-7 | 43-3 |31 
20 28 30 | a ees Gee 15-7 41-1 22-6 67:5 47-4] al0-5 41-7 | 42-4 [32 
15 33 20 1 ERE: 22-7 37-3 23-1 67-8 | 49-2] all-8 39-3 43-1 |33 
20 30 2b) Hae, SSL |: 18-7 41-5 93-3 75 50-6 12 40-2 | 42-5 |34 
eBid ah 23) | ee Sh...) 4) GD 20-2 35-5 21-4 67-5 49-3 10 37-8 | 41-5 (35 
20 BD) je Rh). eee. NES 23-2 36-4 19-9 63-6 | 55 10 38 40-3 |36 
20 35 25 16 VEEL... 21-2 38-2 94-4 66-2 48-6 12 39 41-8 |37 
19° | SAL:.. PO. | dd. 60 19-4 40-3 92-1 65-4 | 53-2 10 38-8 | 42-4 [38 
20-25 £0. lial... 10 50 18-3 44-6 91-1 60°7 55 10 41-3 | 42-9 |39 
18 30 20 ADs Wadd. 5 5: 93-2 36-9 23-7 62-5 | 52-5 12 39-1 41-9 |40 
20 35 28 ih) eae... 20 44-1 22-5 67-8 | 54-5 15 40 44 |41 
Shee Te ek ef EE. 23-2 45-1 24-1 67-6 | 55 al2 41-4] 48-7 |42 
Drdd oe RE os 16) Wot. NSM: ll sede... 4] S-d6 40 21-6 | 60 45 12 39-5 40-5 143 
25 30 2 Wael). Sd. g 20 37°6 25-4 64-3 49-6 12. ta >| 41-6 [44 
PRL. 25 25 10 75 19-5 35 24-1 64 50-2 15 39-3 43-4 |45 
, i oe 30 1B Se A8., . sl oolhS 20 39-4 26 68:3 51 15 45 46-6 |46 
bi... 25 BOL ec eh). sae S} J 18-3 30°8 23-5 69-3 49-8 | al4-3 |........] 44-2 [47 
Se) Sed aa AE | RR oO 21-9 42-8 | 22-4 62-3 49-6 13 39 43-2 [48 
18 30 18 9 Watt. 17-4 41-4 25-8} 61 55 al4-3 40 43-3 |49 
20 30 18-20 | fus...- 80 18-2 43-6 24 68-5 53-7 | al4-3 37 44-2 |50 
rt hae Se ee 8 TRO Ee eee Pos ne 18-6 | 39-0 21-8 69-8 48-0 11-0 35-3 | 41-4 
SB)... HN eRe He 8  lae A... eS. 19-1 42-2 21-5 77-8 | 47-6 12 36-1 42 {51 
a. oe 30 OS, 4084... HR ..! 18-1 35:7 92-1 61-7 48-3 10 34-5 | 40-8 [52 
26: 30-6 i ae Wp as ee ee ee 23:5 35°7 24-7 65-5 48-8 12-0 34-7 43-9 
25-80 || (80-35) AU... BS...) Se Rl. 29-3 34-5 94 65-8 | 50-5 13 32-5 | 43-8 |53 
30 30 HS Behe. aoa... 23-3 32:8] 26-2 65 48-9 10 35 44-7 |54 
25 30 15 OO) UN: Th e.d 24-2 35 93-8 |5 71-2 47-3 12 35-2 | 43-1 [55 
25 30 etn eae ee 24-3 40-3 24-81 60 48-6 13 36 44-1 |56 
24-6 28:3 | 18-5 90-0 |........ 23-5 37:3 24-5 63-5 49-5 12-4 36-3| 43-1 
30 30 20 B09 itSs8.. 26-7 39-1 95-3 65 49-2 13 35 43-6 |57 
25 30-35 ES (BR ae... 25 30-6 25 62-5 47 al2-5 37-7 | 48-7 |58 
20 98-95 | Bead. so: tal on ee 22 34-6 94 73-1 53-4 | al2-5 34-6 | 48 [59 
30 30 18 1a ee 92-9 | 40-7 92-5 60 49-5 12 35 42-7 |60 
18 25 18 50° aw... 21 41:3 95-7 | 57-1 48-6 12 39 42-7 |61 
22-7 29-0 | ial... RIT BET... | 22:3 39-4 94-8 62-3 | 50-3 14-0 43-3 | 46-6 
30 Oe Sar... Ag’ Ty.RT.... 25 43-7 97-41 59 BO-6- |. Bl2-Be- Ie occa tN 43-2 |62 
25 OT | te Te 20° SIB-OY.:.. 4 92-5 35:4 25 62 49-6 | al4-3 47-5 | 47-3 |63 
25 a6 ll oa... On 24 36 94-81 66-1 56-2 15 42-5 45 164 
25 Bo Liges.. .t ae ee 22-5 42-9 22-9 57-8 | 46-4 13 43 45-9 |65 
19 alt eee 1 TOT)... 18-1 37-2 22-6 60-1 47 13 40-8 | 46:3 |66 
20 BB tired i. «| 7 a A ee 20-2 33-8} 22-3 59-7 | 47-9| al4-3 44-7 49 |67 
15 Bh: WOR hore ctl dell one! 22-5 43-1 96-3 a eee 013-3 42-5 48-6 |68 
oes Bee | eee | NRCS: | Ratan | 23-3 41-7 26-7 70 54-4 | al6-7 42-3 47-1 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Canned vegetables 


— 








7 MD Peas, oe d 
4 =] e 
g ‘d 2 Bc Bis Uh eS Obes e 
ge |B | gs. “jAas) . | 68 | 32 |e | Be 
LOCALITY Se | 8 = oN | 2 78 5S : 28 
48. a. ©. | e528) 8 Ae ~ oa aH a 
o> ee) Bet Ces | wee | ae Sz | £8 ke | are 
ae | Ge \eerl goeloee | 22 |. 8 fs | ga | gh 
oe | $2 | Ses) 2e8 B28 | 28 | 88 | 52 | 8a | Ba 
Se eal oD) fy 4 = a Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 30-4 76 18-3 5-2 6-0 10-8 12-7 16-3 17-0 16-5 
Nova Scotts average) ee 58 se 30-2 8-1 17-6 5-7 6-4 9-8 14-6 18-4 18-2 17-6 
1—Sydney.. RRA. 5, HR 31-1 8 17-5 5-8 6:5 9-8 13-9 18-5 18-7 18 
2—New Glasgow.. 2 ie at ee te oes tee 29-2 8 17 5-6 5-8 10-3 14-4 17-2 17-1 16°8 
$--Amberst>:..) 01.5)... cue 29-1 8 17-7 5-6 6-5 10-0 13-3 19-1 18-3 16-1 
AFA Pe oe Ro oles Eo ett oe 31-2 8 18 5-7 6-7 9-5 15-8 17-6 17-6 17-3 
O—- Windsor...) i 9ee.. pee tees 30-8 8-3 18-7 6-0 6:7 9 16-0 19-7 19-4 19-4 
G-Sa0ruro sh foe Bho eho et 29-5 8 16:8 5-7 6 10 14-2 18-5 18 18 
7—P .E.1.—Charlottetown........ 26-2 74 19 5-3 5:7 10-4 15 17-4 16-9 17-1 
New vider epee (ayetaee Ce ae 30-0 8-7 17-9 5-6 6-0 10-9 14-1 16-5 15-9 15-8 
8—Moncton. a I o. 31-7 9-3 18-3 5-9 6-4 11-7 13-8 17-5 16-7 lu-l 
OS Jouns. tte Lee. 29-8 8:7 18-7 5-3 5:3 9-7 12-7 15-4 15-6 14-4 
10—Fredericton 28-5 8-7 17-2 5-7 6-3 12-3 14-7 15-6 15-4 15 
W1i—-Bathurstec eis och Bees 30 8 17-3 5-6 6 10 15 17-5 «216 17-5 
Quebec (average)................... 28-4 6-4 17-7 5:3 6-4 9-3 13-1 14-8 17-0 15-6 
12-=Quebecra 5. See. ek 30-3 7-5 17-9 5-3 6:3 10-3 13-2 15-4 17-6 15-8 
18—Three Rivers.................. 29-2 6 18 5-7 6-8 9-6 15 15-4 18-6 15-4 
14—Sherbrooke.................... 28-6 6:7 17-6 5-1 5-9 9-2 14 14-6 17-2 15-4 
15—Sorel 288. 3h. Sh. es 26 6 17-1 4-9 6:7 9-5 12 15-4 18-2 16-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 24 5 17:1 4-9 7:0 9-9 127 14-8 16 15-8 
W=St. Johns ie6. fe. nah. eee we 30 5-3 18-2 5-2 6:7 9-4 14-2 14-2 16-6 17 
8—Thetford Mines................ 29-3 6-7 17-7 5-5 6:7 8-2 12-5 15-3 18-4 15-3 
19—Montreal...................... 29°6 5-3-8 17-8 5-4 5:5 10-1 12-2 14-2 15-2 14:6 
20—Hull.. Re) en et 28-9 6-7-8 17-6 5:6 6 7°6 12-5 13-9 15-4 14-7 
Ontario (average) .. Rete Sen a) 30-8 7:3 17-9 5-0 5-8 11-4 13-2 15-9 15-9 15-5 
21—Ottawa.. 2S an oe Se eee 31°5 7°3-8 18-3 6-2 6-2 11-3 11:3 16 15-6 15-3 
22—Brockville. . , ane Sat? 9a 29-4 6-7 16 5-6 5-5 10-1 11-9 16-5 16-2 15-7 
23-—aKingstons...... Bt...) . 88... 28-9 6-7 15-4 5-3 5 8-9 11-4 13-7 13-4 13-3 
24—Belleville. . 5) ee We? | 28-2 6-3 18:1 5-0 5:8 11-0 13-2 14-3 14-8 14-2 
25—Peterborough. . eg eg ae 29-1 7°3 17-4 4-8 5-5 11-8 13-2 15 15-2 15-2 
26 Osha wate... bi ohh... b ETE 32-9 7:3 15-7 4-2 5:8 11-7 13-9 15-6 15-2 15-2 
2—Orilhaces. 0.8. 2S. ae 30-1 6:7 19-7 4-9 6-4 11-4 12-6 17 17 16-3 
28=T orontes.... ef fits! 2 ake. 34-3 7-3-8 18-5 5-0 5-7 11-1 12-2 16-2 15-5 15-4 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 82-9 7°3 19-0 5-1 6:3 12-7 13-5 16 15-7 15-4 
30—St. Catharines................. 27:9 7:3 18-2 4-7 5-5 12 12-8 14-7 14-7 14-5 
31—Hamilton............... Ce ae 35°6 7:°3-8 18-3 4-5 6:8 11-9 | 12-8 15-5 15-6 15 
S2=-Brantiord. ....2. 60... 1 RB. 30-8 7°3 17-8 4-7 5-3 12-8 13-7 14-8 15 15-1 
so Galb.tzde.. BABE. Rete .. 31-4 7°3 18-8 4-5 5-6 13 13-6 15-9 16-5 15-7 
o4— Guelph... ..8:2he. bee. 30-4 7°3 18-4 4-7 5-6 12-1 13-2 15-9 15-2 15-2 
35—Kitchener..................... 32-1 7°3 18-2 4-4 5-4 12-2 12-4 15-1 16 15-4 
36—Woodstock.................... 28-2 7:3 17-7 4-3 5-2 10-7 12-5 14-3 15 14-5 
Sy -wtratiorG. -....004. ht oe lhe 29-8 7°3 18-9 4-7 6-2 12-3 13°3 16 15-8 15-3 
Se = VONUONnMS.« . 1... een. Lee 30-6 7-3-8 18-6 4-7 5-6 12-2 13-6 15-9 16-2 15-1 
39=-St. Thomas... 1...) Be... 29-8 7°3 19-1 4-9 5:4 12°8 14-1 16:1 16-3 15-1 
40=-Chatham ...4....0.. 2), fee. 30-7 6-7 18 4-2 5-2 11-5 14-4 15:5 15-5 14-5 
4h Windsor®.... 4.:.21. ..¢eeee... 30-4 8 18-8 5-1 5-9 11-4 13-8 15-9 16-2 16-1 
42—Sarnia.. 3b Ree 31-7 6 17°6 4-7 5-6 9-8 14-5 16-4 16-1 17-6 
43—Owen Sound.. coh ee os p41 6°7 18-5 5-0 5-5 10-2 15 16-7 17 16-2 
44-—SNorth Bay..t.... .24...4.. a... 29 5-8 15 5-3 6-3 10°8 11-4 15-4 15-6 14-9 
45 Sud bury ccd... eh... ORB ok 30 8 16-3 5-2 7-6 10-7 14-5 17-1 17-4 16-1 
46—Cobalt Ls, Sees (ae aa ees | ee 34 8-1 19 5:7 6-7 11-0 16-5 19-6 19-9 19-4 
47 Ting mM ins, 65 . Oh. he 31-6 8-3 15-5 5-3 5:5 10 13-7 16:3 15-7 15-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 29-9 8 19-3 5-1 5:7 12-7 14 16 16-1 16-1 
49—-Port Arthur }....61..., @ PR... 30:6 7°3 20 5-8 5-7 9-7 13-5 17 16-7 16-5 
50=Fort William, 3.573... .. Ad... 31 7-3 17-7 5-4 5-4 11-5 10-9 16-9 17-1 16-1 
Manitoba (average)................. 30-8 6-7 18-9 5-5 6-3 12-1 13-2 18-4 18-9 18-1 
51--Winnipeg... ......2.2%.... BSE... 31-7 7 19-7 5-6 6-2 11-8 12-7 18:3 19-2 18-1 
52—Brandon.. ie ce? See 29:9 6-4 18 5-4 6-3 12-4 13:6 18-4 18-6 18-1 
Saskatchewan. (average) .. Be Koa 30-8 8 17-8 5:3 5-8 10-6 13-0 18-1 18-7 18-4 
53 Regina ad... 4 Beth... ea. 80-2 8 16-5 5:2 5-6 11-2 12-2 17°8 18-4 17-7 
54—Prince Albert.../........5.0.... 29-6 8 16-5 5-0 6 8-5 12-8 19-5 19-1 19-1 
55=-Saskatoon..... 81...) B32h...- 31-4 8 17 5-4 5-6 11-6 13-5 17°8 19-1 18-8 
56—Moose Jaw.... 31-8 8 21-3 5-5 6-1 11 13-3 17-3 18 18 
Alberta (average). Fee? eee 30-5 8-5 18-1 5-4 6-3 11-9 10-0 15-5 19-2 18-6 
57—Medicine Hat. . BE. 2 31-5 7-4 18-7 5-2 7:7 11-9 11:8 15-8 20-7 18-9 
58—Drumbheller.................... 83-3 8-9 19 5-6 7°3 12-5 10:3 15 17-7 17-7 
59—Edmonton..)./...0).....00.... 26°9 8 19-2 5-4 4-9 10-9 9-3 15-1 19-1 19-5 
60—Calgary... 00.00.00... ae 3g 5 eae » 1382-2 8-4 16-1 5-4 5-5 11-3 9 15-8 19 19-6 
6l—-Lethbridge. |... Si... 28-8 | 28-4 10 17-6 5-4 5-9 11 9-6 15-6 19-6 17-5 
British Columbia (average)........ 31-9 8-9 21-0 5-5 6-3 10-6 9-4 16-6 18-3 17-5 
62-SFernie wie 4 Rie ee 82-9 8-3 20-2 5:3 5-6 12-4 11-6 16-2 19-2 18-8 
63—-Nelson.0..2..). Bee. ee 31:1 10 18-3 5-5 5-8 11-1 9-5 15-7 20 19-3 
64--Traili 52. Re Eee. 30 9-3 16-3 5-5 6 10-6 9-1 15 18-9 18-9 
65—New Westminster. keine 31-6 8 23-7 8-5 6-2 9-5 8-1 16-1 17-1 16 
66—Vancouver... Abbie «4 ee ke a 32-1 8 22°2 5:5 6-1 9:7 9-2 15-1 16-8 14-9 
67—Victoria Pe eee Se She. ee 31-2 8:9 23 5-4 6:6 10-2 9-2 16:2 18-6 16-4 
68—Nanaimo 32-1 8-9 20-7 a5 7-0 10-0 8-8 18-7 18-1 17-5 
69—Prince Rupert................. 34-5 10 23-3 5-7 6:9 11-1 9-7 19-6 18 18-5 
ern che Se > Re} oN wh ee 
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Potatoes Apples 
[<0] 
g S : es : i 2 
= — i 2 g ard = = a s 
z 5s 5 sem ao® [roe 5 Es Se oa 5 
sper | aa els Ba | 2h | 88 ens eer gs 3 S" 
Ho .| BS: Ty is S Sab Sas |i OE. | Ses | oe a8 BF FS ee 
~ 80 - oO = = ae qd - anos 2 8 3 & 7 in 
ag, | 3 > > 1 Snr Q"e0 oe | 83° a pal o ane ay 
Bes! &c & = ae a S | 228 B 7 5 mg £9 
888. ra B R © 2 > Q Ba gom Le Ba BA a 8 a 
—Q o) a Ay Fe ical Ay ae} 6) Ss 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-1 4-7 | 2-040 | 40-3] 23-7] 20-0] 15-6| 18-6] 18-2 812 29-2 670 46-2 
8-2 4-9 | 1-641 5| 19-1] 19-1] 15-8] 19-2] 19-5 876 31-9 687 55-2 
8-2 4-6 | 1-86 OG Sate Be ay re 20-7 16-3 20-1 1 897 30-8 76 61-7 | 1 
7:3 5 1-462 | 29 OG patel. *. >. 15-8 | 20 19-3 878 29-4 59 50 | 2 
7°8 5-3 | 1-39 25-3 16-2 19-3 15-5 18-7 18-7 90 31-7 65 56-7 | 3 
8-6 4-6 | 1-744] 38-7] 21-7] 16-5 15-7 18-7 18-6 862 Be 692 55 «| 4 
9-7 5-1 | 1-94 Set) 12-6) ot eS 16 19-2] 20 85 37-5 762 57-5 | 5 
7°8 5 1-45 36 20 20 15-7 18-6 19-6 867 30 667 50 «| 6 
7°8 4-9 | 1-48 23-3 14-4| 20 14-5 18-3 18-5 90 29-7 75 52-5 | 7 
8-2 4-7 | 1-686 | 32-4] 21-5| 18-9] 17-2| 17-8] 19-5 776 30-1 683 48-7 
8-9 4-6 | 1-575 99-4| 21-2 20 16 17-3 18-5 812 32-2 70 54-2 | 8 
7°8 4-6 | 2-217] 38-8] 25 17-5 18 17-3 17-3 717 26 583 45-7 | 9 
8 4-2 | 1-70 35 18-3 19-3 16-7 19 21 80 33-5 767 45 10 
8 5-2 | 1-25 BGs Sa isd... ee fos. 18 17-7 D1) eta y eee OB. 7 | Fo Oe. ke 50 {11 
7-7 5-8 | 1-751 | 34:4] 28-4] 18-0] 15-5] 18-9] 18-6 891 28-5 713 43-7 
8-7 5-9 | 1-449 29-3 23-8 | 18-3 17 19-8 19-8 932 31 84 44-5 |12 
7-7 7-4] 1-651 33-6] 27-5] 20 16-7 | 20-6 18-2 933 28-3 787 42-7 113 
7-3 5-9 | 1-81 32-8] 25-8] 19-4 15 19-6 19-1 93 31-7 698 44-3 |14 
8 6-2). W426) - 30.8...) oo 17-5 15 19-2 17-7 1-025 27-5 60 40-8 |15 
7-9 5-3| 1-57 Bia. |. 2, & 14-6 15-6 16-7 15-1 883 26 625 42-6 |16 
7-7 6-4] 1-99 36-7 | 35 19-3 14-4 19-6 | 22 70 30 68 46-7 |17 
6-8 yk ie 74 os es © 18-6 16-2 19-3 16-8 969 31 85 45 {18 
7°6 4-8 | 1-98 38-1 33-3 18-1 14-4 18-4 18-1 899 26 671 40-4 |19 
8-6 5-5 | 2-17 44-4| 25-1 15-8 | 15-1 16-8 | 20-2 75 25 663 46 |20 
8-5 4-8 | 2-427 46-7 24-1] 19-4] 15-8] 18-1] 17-7 806 28-3 651 42-2 
8-3 5-8 | 2-24 44-9 28 17-7 14-6 17-7 19-5 749 28-7 63 44-9 |21 
7°5 5-7 | 2-47 43-7 25 20 16-7 18-5 18-2 937 30 712 44-5 122 
8-2 4-9 | 2-381 43-3 22-5 16-2 15-1 17-5 16-9 83 26-2 634 42-8 |23 
9-2 5-5 | 2-39 47-2} 23-3] 20 17-6 17-5 16-7 803 27-5 672 41-6 |24 
8-2 4:3 | 2.30 42 20-4 15 15-6 16-8 | 17-2 81 30 617 38-5 125 
8-2 3-9 | 2-22 42-8 18-7 15 15 18-5 17-9 737 25 672 44-2 126 
7-9 4-5 | 1-97 36-7 vg aoe a iat 15-5 18-3 18-5 913 27-5 697 41 |27 
8-1 4-5 | 2-33 44 24-7 16 13-6 17-9 16-7 “751 25-9 613 38-9 |28 
9-9 4-8 | 2-75 50-4 | 20-2] 20 16-7 18-6 18-3 -988 30 79 45-6 |29 
8-8 4-4 | 2-71 50 Ta ay ee ae 15 17-3 15 - 836 25 626 41-8 |30 
8 4-8| 2-554] 49-5] 27-5] 25 16 17-8 | 15-9 724 24-7 612 45-7 131 
8-1 5-3 | 2-42 Tao El Es aoe ged 14-8 | 17-1 15-7 -725 30 637 37-8 |32 
8-4 7 a ae AG eS Re Ay 15-2 16-8 16-9 +808 95 625 41-2 |33 
7-7 4-8 | 2-417 | 50-6 Deva te, Se a 14-5 17-4 £71 -783 27 64 40-5 |34 
8-7 4-1| 2-285] 44 pa er a 2 15-5 16-4 16-7 -69 28-3 568 38-2 135 
9-1 5-2 | 2-53 49-8 Ed: > gs ees 14-4 17-4 16-2 745 28-3 62 38-7 [36 
8-1 4-8 | 2-48 48 Un hy ey 15-9 18-6 16-6 798 27-0 575 40-2 |37 
7°8 4-3 | 2-76 50-5 a a an ee 13-9 17-5 16-4 794 26:8 64 42 |38 
8-4 4-9 | 2-71 48-7 Ta ee 17-2 18-4 17-2 831 26°8 657 42-6 |39 
8-2 3-71 2.59 47°5 ee ie Ga 16-1 18-1 15 829 29-3 702 40-1 |40 
8-7 4-8 | 2-78 50-6 OL: a ea 17-5 18-9 17-3 793 26-2 643 39-1 |41 
9 4-5 | 2-60 47-1 Pe Cok oe 15 17-8 17-8 836 31-6 65 39 «(142 
9-1 4:3] 1-62 SoG P20, 21 hee 17-5 18 18 775 32 675 42-5 |43 
7-6 4-5 | 2-46 50-2 35 17 14 18 18-8 75 27-8 60 40-7 |44 
8-6 6-1 | 2-41 53-3 35 21-7 16 19-7 | 20-8 875 99-5 70 46-7 |45 
9-6 6-3 | 3-20 STR sb hoe 25 19-2 20 19-3 967 36-7 683 51-7 |46 
10-4 5-1 | 2-68 UE: ye Shae a 18-5 15-2 21 20-3 85 30 75 47-5 |47 
8-8 5-4 | 2-24 45-5 29-8 | 20-3 16-6 17-8 |. 20-3 736 26-8 636 41-4 |48 
7-5 4-2} 1-88 34-3 28-7 92-5 18-2 20 18-6 77 30 64 43 |49 
8-1 3-9 | 1-85 34-2 30-7 20-5 16-7 18-6 19-7 756 29-4 622 42-5 |50 
8-1 4-3 | 1-300] 26-51]........ 19-5 | 16-0| 19-1] 18-1 762 29-1 595 44-9 
79 4-5 | 1-47 Ts se Re Bll 20 16-1 18-2 19-1 763 29-2 604 44-8 |51 
8-3 £.}' | 113 ae Ee 19 15-8 20 17-1 76 29 586 45 |52 
8-1 4-7] 1-925] 39-6]........ 21-7| 15-9| 19-4] 19-3 791 30-0 682 51-5 
74 4-4} 1-72 orca yt llird 20-7 15 19-5 19 787 28-8 652 50 5 
8-4 4:7| 1-79 ely > en Wee 21 16 20-4 18-5 794 31-4 649 51-4 bt 
8-5 4-8 | 2-14 ES go AR adie 20-2 15-2 18-4 19-8 784 29-9 715 53-4 P 
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cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents} cents cents cone 


Dominion (Average)....... 8- 2:2 | 61-1 | 71-9 | 27-0 15-5 | 3-6 54-8 58-4 
Nova Seotka cartage) Lek 8-2) 2-7 | 65-3) 71-7 | 80-3) 13-1) 4-3] 58-1] 45-7 13-4 
i—Sydney........ - ea 8-2] 8 64-4 | 72-2 | 31-7 14.2] 4-4 66-7 52 13 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-2 | 7-7 | 66-9 | 72-9 | 30-8 13-6 | 3:6] 57-3 38-8 13-7 
gir host ro... ee 8:3] 7-5 | 65 67-5 | 30 12 5-5 45 40 12:7 
Ae sValifax. 0. .....b2. 7-71 7:3 | 64-5 | 73 29 14-5 | 4:3 63-3 56-7 13-6 
6-UWindsor.°....... 2, 8-6] 8 66-2 | 72-5 | 30 11-5 | 3-9 62-3 51-5 14.9 
G=—=Truro 3 ee ocho» 8-4] 7-91 65 72 30 12-5 | 3-9 54 35 13 
7—P..E.-Charlottetown| 7:6 | 7 63-1 | 71-2 | 27-8 15-2} 3-8 55-7 38-3 13-5 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-0 | 7-7 | 61-8 | 72-5 | 25-8 12-8 | 3-5 60-8 41-3 12-9 
8—Moncton............. 8-1} 7-6 | 64 74-5 | 28-3 12-3 | 3-9 55 45 14 
Cet Joliet... 0.868 ko 7-6 | 7-6 | 60 66-2 | 25 11-7 | 3-2 67-5 40 13 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-2} 81 | 63-3 | 75 26 12-5 | 2-9 56-7 39 11-3 
Wfe—Bathutstos) labo. 8 7:5 | 60 74.9 | 24 14-5 | 3-8 Girl . odes 13-3 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-7 | 7-2 | 60-0 | 69-1 | 25-9 13-8 | 3-5 51-3 64-4 11-4 
#2 —"“@yebe. s,s oc. sass cle 7-5 | 7-1 | 62-3 | 74-2 | 26-2 17-7 | 3-3 49 66-7 10-9 
i8—Three Rivers......... 8 7-5 | 61-7 | 72-6 | 26 14-4] 4 50 71-7 12 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-5 | 7-1 | 62-1 | 67-1 | 25-7 13-2 | 2-9 47-1 61-4 11-1 
i Oy ee 7-9 | 7-3 | 56-2 | 56-2 | 26 10-7 | 3-8 51-7 73 +3 10-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-4| 7-1] 57-5 | 68-7 | 25 12-1] 4 49-3 65- 10 
17—St. John’s,.........5. 7-8 | 7-2 | 60-8 | 70 27-5 14-4] 3-5 58 65 13-7 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7-8 | 7:2 | 62-5 | 72-5 | 25-6 13-6 | 3-9 53-7 59-2 11-7 
19=Montreals..........- 7-3. | 6-9 | 60-1 | 68-9 | 25-1 14-8 | 3-1 55-2 66:7 11-1 
sD Qe ET ONS oe hea clk ier 7-7) @1 | 57 72-1 | 26 13-1] 3-1 47-5 53-3 11 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-1] 7-8 | 62-5 | 72-6 | 26-1 13-7. | 3-5 64-8 58-8 11-7 
2I-Ottawaotaeeces ts. 7-6 | 7-1] 61-7 | 72-2 | 25-6 12-9 | 3-4 57-2 62-7 11-5 
22—Brockville........... 8-2 | 8-1] 63-7 | 73-7 | 27-5 13-1} 4 55 57-5 12-2 
23—Kingston............. 7-4] 7-2 | 56-9 | 68-7 | 25 12-2 | 3-7 52°8 54-4 10-5 
94—Belleville............ 7-9 | 7-7 | 63-7 | 70-4 | 25-7 13-9 | 3-5 60 66 11-3 
25—Peterborough........ 7-6 | 7-4 | 62-5 | 70-4 | 25-4 14-4] 3-5 57°5 55 10-7 
96—Oshawa.......ssten- 7-7 | 7-6 | 66-2 | 70-2 | 25 12-7} 3:3 55 60 11-4 
Vi Ors Tes pee es ae 8 7-8 | 67-5 | 69-2 | 24-7 14-5 | 4-2 56-2 50 12-2 
ORE NOTONntOccecs. ce cehe ee 7-5 | 7:4 | 62-9 | 73 24+6 12:3 | 3-1 53-4 49-4 10 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-3 | 7-9 | 64-6 | 76-4 | 23-4 14-4 |) 3-7 57-8 60 11 
30—St. Catharines........ 8-2 8-2 | 65-8 | 75-2 | 24-2 12:2 | 3-6 52-5 59 11-5 
81—Hamilton........)..: 7-7| 7-6 | 62-5 | 72-7 | 25-3 12-4 | 3-2 55 60:6 10-3 
32—Brantiford.:.......... 78 | 7-4 | 61-2 | 75-1 | 24-7 12:7 | 3-6 56-2 66 11-1 
Oe Tae deeraes « cdle-sthoteie 8 7-6 | 60-8 | 71-3 | 25 13-6 | 3-4 61-7 61-7 10:3 
34—Guelph............... 8 7-6 | 63-6 | 74-1 | 25 12-9 | 3-6 51-4 54 11-2 
35—Kitchener............ 7-9 | 7-9 | 48-4 | 69-4 | 24-8 12-9 | 3-6 53-9 59-4 10-4 
36—Woodstock........... 7-7 | 7-6 | 66-2 | 73-7 | 25 12-5 | 3-4 57-5 55 10-6 
37—Stratford.............- 8 7-7 | 60 71-3 | 25 13-3 | 3 56 51-9 11-7 
38—London.............. 8-1 | 7-8 | 66-1 | 72-4 | 25-5 14-2 | 3-7 57-9 56-9 11-3 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8:2} 8 66-5 | 73-9 | 26°5 14 3°4 61-4 64-3 12-4 
40—Chatham............ 7:5 | 7:4) 56-5 | 66-4 | 25-8 12-7 | 3-5 51-9 71 11-6 
41—Windsor.............- 8-2 | 7-9 | 58-7 | 73-9 | 26-3 14 3-2 55 60 10-1 
AQ Sarid i deccsscsscde we 8-6 | 8-4 | 67 73 27 13-6 | 3-2 56 64-7 11-2 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7-8) 7 67-5 | 72-5 | 25 13-5 | 2-2 55 55 12-7 
44—North Bay........... 83] 8 65-8 | 75 27-8 13-8 | 3:6 58 50 12-7 
AB—_ SNGDUTY: hoe. cc es hee. 8-7 | 8-4 | 66-2 | 74-7 | 28-7 16:6 | 3-5 56 66°7 14-3 
46—Cobalt) ooo... seco 9-3 | 8-3 | 61-7 | 74 30 15 3-9 53-3 60 14 
47—Timmins............. 9-3 | 8-8 | 62-5 | 73-3 | 30 15 3-5 40 40 15 
48—Saulte Ste. Marie..... 8-5 | 8-4 | 60-3 | 75-6 | 28-6 15-5 | 3-7 49-3 67 13-2 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8 7-9 | 54 72-6 | 27 16 3-2 47-5 65 10-7 
50—Fort William......... 8-1 7-8 | 65-4 | 74-2 | 29-4 15 3°5 54-4 62 12-5 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-2 | 8-0] 59-8 | 72-3 | 28-6 13:6 | 3-5 49-8 53-9 11-8 
51—Winnipeg............- 8-2] 8-1} 58-5 | 71-5 | 27-9 12-2} 3-4 50-5 50-7 12-7 
52—Brandon............. 8-1] 7-9] 61 73 29-2 15 3°6 49 57 10-8 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-4 | 8-0 | 59-5 | 74-4 | 28°5 19-5 | 3-7 54-0 68-2 14-4 
BO = ReCGIDA! cue. esc ceo 8-2 | 7-9 | 58-2 | 70-2 | 27-6 | 218-3 | 3-3 56 73 14 
54—Prince Albert........ 86] 8 59-3 | 77-2 | 30 al9-3 | 4-1 54 55 15 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-2 8 59-2 | 74-6 | 28-6 a20-8 3°4 770s Gl eames 15 
56—Moose Jaw........... 85 | 8 61-1 | 75-7 | 27°99 | al9-4] 3-8 54 76°7 14-7 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-4) 7-7 | 55-6 | 72-1 | 26-3 19:3 | 3-5 56-5 62-6 14-2 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8:4 | 7-9 | 57-8 | 74-4 | 27-1] a19-2| 3-7 62-8 67 14-6 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9-3} 8-4] 50 70 26-7 | a22-5| 3-7 55 65 15 
59—Edmonton........... 8-3 7-4 | 54-1 | 70-3 | 24-3} al8-1 3°4 52-5 60 14 
60—Calgary.............. 7-9 | 7-5 | 58 70-5 | 27 al7-7 | 3-2 55 62 13 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-9 | 7-2) 58 75-5 | 26:67 al9 3-5 57 59 14-5 
British Columbia(Aver’ge)| 8-2) 7-7 | 57-5 | 71-0 | 29-0 23:1) 3-8 54-0 63-1 13-4 
G2—ernie ts, ate 8-5 | 8-4] 62-5 | 73 28-3 | ald 4 57:5 58-3 13-7 
63—Nelson............00- 8-5 | 8-1 | 59-3 | 72-7 | 27-5 | a24-5] 3-8 47-8 60 15 
64——Trailgck ha icdieds ax 7-9] 7-5 | 55-6 | 70-5 | 27-5 | a28-1| 3-3 52-5 70 14-2 
65—New Westminster....| 7:6} 7-3 | 55-7 | 64-7 | 29-8] a18-6| 3-7 55 61 13-1 
66—Vancouver.... .... 0.0. 7-7 | 7-1 | 56-8 | 67-7 | 28-3 | a20 3-8 52-3 55-8 12 
G7 S=VaCtOris wees. , sos dege 8-4 | 7-7 | 56-8 | 70 28-8 | a23:6 | 3:3 56-7 63-3 12-7 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-8} 7-7 | 57-5 | 72-5 | 30-7] a25 4-1 55 61-7 12-5 
69—Prince Rupert........ 9-2] 8 56 76-8 | 31 a26 4-3 55 75 14-2 
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30-00-40-00 
30-00-45 -00 
20-00-30-00 
25-00-30-00 
40 -00-50-00 
25-00-35 -00 
15-00-25 -00 
30-00-85-00 


n 
22-00 
p 
25-00-30 -00 


30: 00-50: 00 

25-00-35 -00 
35-00 
35-00 
29-395 
25-00 


35-00 
20-00-35 -00 
30 


22-00-30-00 
30-00-40 -00 


Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern con- 
veniences 
per month 


$ 
19-560 
15-683 
10-00-14-00 
14-00 


5-00-10-00 
20-00-25 -00 
15-00-20-00 
16-00-1800 
10-00-14-00 
19-250 
20-00-25 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
18-00 
15-00 
14-813 
12-00-15-00 3 
16-00-18 -00)14 
7-00-10-00}15 
10-00-12 -00)16 
15-00-23 -00)17 
10-50 {18 
16-00-25 -00)19 
15-00-22 -00/20 
20-960 
20-00-25-00/21 
12-00-16 -00)22 
15-00-20-00/23 
20-00-25 -00/24 
15-00-25 -00)25 
m18.00-25.00)26 
13-00-15-00)27 
20-00-25-00/28 
18-00-23 -00)29 
20-00-25 -00|30 
18-00-25 -00)31 
15-00-25 - 00/32 
16-00-20-00)33 
16-00-20-00/34 
25-00-30 -00/35 
15:00 |36 
19-00-25 -00/37 
17-00-30 -00)}38 
15-00-20-00/39 
20-00-25 -00/40 
30-00-35 -00/41 
20-00-30 -00}42 
12-00-20-00/43 
18-00-20-00]44 
25:00 145 
14:00 1/46 
25-00-35 -00}47 
15-00-20-00/48 
15-00-30-00/49 
15-00-30-00/50 
24-500 
25-00-35 -00/51 
18-00-20 -00/52 
23°750 
30:00 {53 
15-00-25 -00/54 
25-00 


20-00 
20-125 
i 50 


95° 00 {59 
15-00-25 -00/60 
18-00 {61 
20-125 
18-00 {62 
18-00-25 -00163 
20-00-25 -00)64 
12-00-14-00)65 
25-00 166 
15-00-17 -00)67 
18-00-22 00/68 
20-00-30-00}69 


mm OO CO NTO Ot Co bo 


— 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
m. For new aeate $30-$35 and $20-$25. n. Houses with 
8. Delivered from mines. 
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(Continued from page 108) 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 


Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 


1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Se ea a 2 


Commodities 









Total Index 236 Commodities........ 1% 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 

I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 

II.—Animals and Their Products...... 





TII.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 28 
TV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 
W.— Iron andits- Products... .cavhoeres see 26 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products 15 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

CESS a ee ee Ste Te eee nee Se 16 
VIII —Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 
Classified according to origin: 

J.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 
ERS Marine eee Se ee okie ate Oe 8 
BET POrests chee sie se ce ons ons Sees 21 
£Ve—-—Moanieral®: Se ee. hol... ceeavarete ates ae 67 
Allraw (or partly manufactured).......| 107 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 
Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B).| 98 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 
IDE yerages. hes oo oe ee. |. cats See 4 
IBreadstuttser. ne cy ce de dood eee 8 
Chocolate. eae os. ee ee 1 
1B Sc eRe Ay aA a Re ORES 5 een ees 8 
PUL GS ee. Ss Bake chee tescinclas chk oe ee 8 
Meats, Poultry and Lard........ Bor Aa 12 
Milk and Milk Products..............-- 11 
Susan Penne :f cc. aeiels oe game eee ae 2 
Verstables: <5 econ cathinn Be eo reEos 10 
IEG OS re conc cheers wats cleat Sa ee eee 2 
MODACCOs aI. cae gute he we gd eee 2 
Miscellaneous: \.% cc. ass toe Gees ee 6 





(B) Other Consumers’ Goods..........-. 24. 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
andsunder wear)... .s0eenesseeeose 11 
Household equipment...............--. ai be} 
AT NICHT Csiro saaee caste sakes. Oe Glace aI Oe 3 
Glassware and pottery.............-: 3 
Mis CELIANCOUS...caconcocids a+ eee es 7 
II.—Propucers Goops (GrourpsC ann D).| 146 
(C) Producers’ Equipment................. 15 
OO Shit CA. clot ase eae eaee tees ora 4 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supp sueten whee sae eae eae Cee 8 
Miscellancousaas cos. isaveeai ss abe oe 4 
(D) Producers’ Materials..............- 131 
Building and Construction Materials....| 32 
LAMUDCL 5 eset sce sis s cite snes pene einer 14 
Painters’ Materials..................- 4 
Miscellaneous...............000eeees 14 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 
For Textile and Clothing Industries..| 21 
Hor Fur Industry..o2.404440- Ghee es 2 
For Leather Industry..............+- 6 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 
For Milling and other Industries...... g 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials...) 23 





No. of 

com- | 1914] 1916| 1917] 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1921} Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Nov.} Dec. 
mo- 
dities 


936 |102-3)131-6|178-5|199- 0) 209 -2| 243-5) 171-8) 153 -1/ 153-5) 160 -9)163 -5/151-5/150-5 


1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 


111-6] 149-8]215-4|220-2|/234-4/287-6|178-2|137-8/135-2|174-0/179-0)162-3)158- 


5 
102-5]119-9]155-8]179-4|198-7| 204-8] 154-6] 143-7/ 141-6} 139-8) 153-9] 142-8] 143-2 




















97-8] 133-31196-81269-9|281-4/303-3]165-0|184-8/207-1/195-0/187-3}155-8]155-3 
94-3/100-1/122-41139-4| 71-6/241-6|202-5]174-1/176-4]156-8|159-6/155-5|155-7 
97+'7|151-8]220-2|227-3)201-8)244-4]185-7)156-4/168-7]158- 1|147-3/145-7/146-0 
96-2/137-3]146-2|144-2|135-6|137-7| 98-6] 99-5} 95-1/101-5/106-0] 97-7] 96-7 
94-5/102-2/126-8]144-9|163-8|197-5|205-4]187-1/182-5}177-6]177-2|174-5|174-5 
103-0/123-1/154-8]187-3|185-4/223-3]184-7|165-71462-2/154-4/158-0]157-8]157-8 
110-61 143-4|207-7|/212-3}232-5/258-2| 164 -2|133-0)127-0/165-1]173-2/155-2/151-8 
98-8/107-1/136-2|172-5|177-5|173-5| 142-3] 133-0|130-1/156-71166-4|149-9]149-5 
94-31100-11122-4/139-4/171-6/241-6|202-5]174-1/176-4|156-9| 159-6] 155-5}155-7 
95-8] 121-5] 153-2/166-1/167-8]196-2/175-6]157-9|156-8|152-1|150-9|147-6]147-6 
104 -2}133-4|178-4/189 -2|206-0/244-0|168-4| 148-0] 142-7|159-3/163-5)153-0/151-2 
101-0/130-4/175-5/196-9|204-4/242-0]180-0)155-5|156-4/159-9/159.8|149-2/149-6 
101 -3/120-6|154-6/172-8)191.7/226-1/174.4/154-1/153.8/152-2/165-8)158-7/158-2 
105 -6|132-3)177-1)193-3}207-6|244-4|170-7|150-2|152-1/154-9|173-0/157-0|136-3 
101-7|125-2|144-4/197-5|218-2|249-71176-0|218-8/229-1/248-3/242-4/224-6|230-4 
110-6] 144-4/214-1/224-4/216-6|261-2] 186-9] 139-2] 123-6|184-9|177-8|160-8|159-2 
102-0}112-0|108-0|104-0}131-6|183-2}109-2| 96-0] 96-0} 96-0|104-0)116-0/116-0 
98-8}107-1]136-8]172-5}177-5| 173-5) 142-3]183-0)130-1/156-7|159-5|149-9] 149-5 
101-6|124-2}149-8/173-5|221-6|249-4/218.6]194-41165-81167-7|158-2|184-1/163-8 
103-7|118-9]163-3}200-8/204-1/209-2|152-7| 136-3] 121-9|129.9|145-8]146-9/138-1 
100-0} 119-5] 149-1}165-1/192-8/203-0}167-8/144-0/154-4/138-2|160-7|139-5|144-4 
115-4]171-6|189-6|208-4|237-2/408-3/213 -3}181-8]/234-4]170-4| 143 -0]143-0|155-5 
122-9|210-0|323-3|232-3]245-4/431-1]170-0|122-8)165-4|130-6|305-1/204-7/200-0 
104-4]120-0|155-2|174-4]197-6]213-1]159-7/196-31203-0/198-5/195-7|173-3]185-3 
108-0} 117-6] 124-9] 154-7|204- 1/227-0/206-5)206-5|206-51216-5|216-5/216-5|216-5 
99 -3]119-6]159-5/213-0/248-4|283-8]/186-9]164-0) 160-9] 159-7| 151-4] 153-0]153-7 
96-0|105-8)124-8/146-9)171- 6) 203 -1/179-2/159-0)154-2|148.9/156-8|160-8/160-5 
105-3]128-5)156-0)181-3)232-5)260-2|186-3]162-9|158-3]153-8|150-9|152-8|151-6 
93-0} 98-6)114-9]136-0)152-3]185-0)176-91157-7|152-8|147-3]158-7/163-3|163-3 
102-8]107-3]145-0]189- 1/245 -3]323-4|249-4/219-6/228-2] 194-8] 194-8]194-8]194-8 


99 -7|203-2)224-3)/247-4)336-9|490-6|461-6/342-6)274-7|263-3/321-6/321-3)321-2 
92-9 97-9 114-0)135-0/150- 6} 182-3) 174-8/156-2/151-6|146-3]157-5}162-2/162-2 


103-4) 130-7/197-4)195-0/206-2| 241-9) 167-3] 143-8) 141 .0)156-8]153-1)143 -2/142-5 


94-4)101-1)126-3)146-0)164-6) 197-1) 206-5) 188 - 0) 185 -3)181-3]180-7/180-4/180-2 
98-1) 117-8] 163-4/203 -9)216-6)264-5|248-0/211-6|216-0/204-2)204-2|204-2}204-2 


94-5) 99-9)123-7)142-1)161-5)194-1)206-4|187-9| 184-4] 180-6] 180-7|180-8) 180-8 
92+3]133-2|190-4)242-3)242-2/268-6)200-5|186-5/203-6]197-4]176-3|164-4|160-5 


104- 4/133 -9|182-9)200-3)210-7| 246-8) 163 -0)139 -0)136-2/154-2/150-3)139-2)138-5 
93 -8]103-8}130-7|150-5)175-0)214-9) 183 -2|164-0)166-3]151-3]152-7|147-7| 147-7 
91-1} 92-3}110-7|180-4)163-8)206-4)/180-0)162-5]165-8}146-1/149-7|148-0/148-0 

102-2/159-4/219-4)264-3)/303-2/313-7/173-3]184-3]189-1/192-5)189-5)169-6|169-6 

100-0)128-2)174-2)191-9)192-4|227-7|192-6|165-8]165-7|160-8]157-3|145-0/145-0 


106-8)140-8)194-9)211-7/218-8/254-0/158 4/133 -3/129- 5/155 -3|149-8|137-3/136-4 
96-2|134-2)195 -3)274-1)286-8)310-2)157-3|190-2/215-8]199-0]189-3]151-6)151-8 
72-4! 83-0)138-2|237-3/445-6]477-5|264-4|237-3/245-0|262-4/299-0|420-6/443-7 
102-8] 187-6] 167-8) 146-6|217-4)176-3| 98-0}110-9| 85-0}102-9]101-7| 92-8} 92-8 
95-0/145-0)175-8)174-9)155-1/173-0/123-2]112-9}118-4]117-6]116-0/110-2/109-7 
110-8/167-9}211-5}230-6}184-0/208-7|184-8/159-3|153-9]151-9]156-3]161-1]161-1 
110-0120 -9]165-8}195-4)180-2/186-6)114-3} 99-6] 89-6] 99-6|115-2] 99-9|102-9 
114-6|153-8|244-3/252-7/261-7/280-7/177-7/125-4/107-1/191-7/169-9]158-4|150-9 
108 -4)138-6]177-3}188-8|209- 9/295 -8)186-7/150-0)150-0|159-0]157-7|148-7| 150-9 
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Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 71.5; 
1925, 69.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1925, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1918 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: —Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 132.0. Natural gas, 19138, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1928, 158.6; 1924, 
156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1918 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated 
for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, as follows:—1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The decline in the prices of beef continued, 
lower levels being recorded in most localities. 
The movement, however, was more pro- 
nounced in Ontario and Quebec than in the 
Eastern and Western Provinces where prices 
were more stable. Sirloin steak averaged 28.4 
cents per pound in December, as compared 
with 28.8 cents in November and 29.5 cents 
in October; rib roast 21.3 cents per pound in 
December, 21.6 cents in November and 22 
cents in October; shoulder roast 15.6 cents 
per pound in December, 15.7 cents in Novem- 
ber and 15.9 cents in October. The price 
of veal averaged slightly higher at 19.8 cents 
per pound. Mutton fell from an average of 
29.2 cents per pound in November to 28.6 
cents in December. Both fresh and salt pork 
declined, the former averaging 28.7 cents per 
pound in December and 29.8 cents in No- 
vember, and the latter averaging 27.1 cents 
per pound in December and 27.9 cents in 
November. Prices in most localities aver- 
aged lower. Bacon was down from an aver- 
age of 43.5 cents per pound in November to 


42.6 cents in December, and ham from 64.5 
cents per pound in November to 63.3 cents 
in December. In fresh fish cod steak, hali- 
but and white fish advanced slightly. Lard 
was lower in most localities at an average 
price of 23.6 cents per pound in December, 
as compared with 24.4 cents in November 
and 24.5 cents in October. 


Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh averaging 64.9 cents per dozen in De- 
cember, as compared with 56.1 cents in No- 
vember and 49.8 cents in October; and cook- 
ing averaging 50.8 cents per dozen in De- 
cember, 48.2 cents in November and 44.3 
cents in October. Prices were higher in prac- 
tically all localities. Milk averaged some- 
what higher at 12.1 cents per quart. Prices 
advanced in Charlottetown, Guelph, Cobalt, 
Medicine Hat, Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Prince Rupert. Butter was higher 
in most localities, dairy averaging 39.5 cents 
per pound, as compared with 38 cents in No- 
vember, and creamery averaging 43.2 cents 
per pound, as compared with 41.4 cents in 
November. Cheese was slightly lower at 30.4 
cents per pound. 


Bread was unchanged in the average at 7.6 
cents per pound. An increase, however, was 
reported from Drumheller. Soda biscuits were 
steady. Flour was slightly lower at 5.2 cents 
per pound. Rolled oats rose from an aver- 
age of 5.8 cents per pound in November to 
6 cents in December. Rice was slightly lower 
at 10.8 cents per pound. Canned vegetables 
showed little change. Beans were slightly 
higher at 8.1 cents per pound in the average. 
Potatoes advanced from an average of $1.92 
per ninety pounds to $2.04. Higher prices 
were reported from nearly all localities, the 
increase being more pronounced in Ontario 
and the Eastern provinces than in the West- 
ern. Evaporated apples and prunes showed 
little change. Raisins were slightly lower at 
an average price of 18.6 cents per pound. 
Currants also declined averaging 18.2 cents 
per pound, as compared with 18.6 cents in 
November. Both granulated and _ yellow 
sugar advanced in the average, the former at 
8.1 cents per pound in December, as com- 
pared with 7.9 cents in November, and the 
latter at 7.7 cents per pound in December, 
as compared with 7.5 cents in November. 
Coffee and tea were steady. Little change 
occurred in anthracite coal, the price aver- 
aging $16.83 per ton. Bituminous coal was 
slightly higher at an average of $10.46 per 
ton. Coke was unchanged. A decline in 
rents was reported from Toronto, while a 
slight advance occurred at Brantford. No 
other changes were reported. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat prices moved downward in Decem- 
ber, No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averag- 
ing $1.334 per bushel, as compared with $1.41 
in November. The low price for the month 
was $1.29 per bushel on the 14th and the 
high $1.37 toward the end. Lack of export 
demand, together with reports of large crops 
from Australia and the Argentine were said 
to be the cause of lower levels during the 
month. Western oats declined from an aver- 
age of 593 cents per bushel to 56 cents; and 
flax seed from $1.91 per bushel to $1.88. 
Western barley was little changed at 63.6 
cents per bushel. Ontario oats advanced from 
494 cents per bushel to 51% cents, and Ameri- 
can corn from 84 cents per bushel to 89 cents. 
Flour followed the movement in wheat the 
price declining from $8 per barrel to $7.93. 
Rolled oats was down from $3.60 per ninety- 
pound sack to $3.35. Shorts advanced from 
$32 per ton to $33.05. Raw sugar advanced 
from $4.14 per hundred to $4.70 and granu- 
lated from $5.98 per hundred to $6.50%. 
Oranges were down from $7-$7.50 per case to 
$4.25-%5. Coffee declined 1 cent per pound 
to 24 cents, while tea was slightly higher at 
51 cents per pound. Potatoes at Montreal 
declined from $1.65 per bag to $1.47; Ontario 
potatoes at Toronto from $1.953 per bag to 
$1.74; and Manitoba potatoes at Winnipeg 
from 81 cents per bag to 75-81 cents. The 
price for New Brunswick potatoes at St. John, 
however, advanced from $2.25-$2.50 per barrel 
to $3.15-$3.50. Rubber continued to decline, 
a grade of Ceylon being down from 403 cents 
per pound to 38 cents. Rosin advanced from 


$18.25 per barrel to $19. Hay declined 50 
cents per ton to $17, while straw advanced 
slightly to $11.05 per ton. Live stock markets 
for the most part advanced, Western cattle at 
Winnipeg being up from $5.65 per hundred 
pounds to $6.05; choice steers at Toronto 
from $6.354 per hundred pounds to $6.663; 
and choice sheep from $6.313 to $640. Hog 
prices declined somewhat at Toronto, being 
$11.19 per hundred pounds, as compared with 
$11.28 in November. The decline in pork 
products continued, dressed hogs at Toronto. 
being down from $17.81 per hundred pounds 
to $15.75; mess pork from $33.50 per barrel 
to $33; bacon from 32 cents per pound to 29% 
cents; and ham from 29-33 cents per pound 
to 234-24 cents. Finest creamery butter at 
Montreal rose from 37 cents per pound to 42 


cents, and creamery prints at Toronto from 


39 cents per pound to 43 cents. New laid 
eggs advanced from 60-65 cents per pound to. 
68-70 cents. Mink skins rose from $18 per 
skin to $20 and musk rat from $1.45-$1.75 per 
skin to $1.50-$1.75. Raw cotton at New York 
averaged 12.7 cents per pound, as compared 
with 12.9 cents in November. The downward 
movement of the last few months was con- 
tinued until the latter part of December when 
the price showed a tendency to rise. Wool 
was again lower, the price ranging from 26-28 
cents per pound according to the grade. 
Ground wood pulp advanced from $28-$30 
per ton to $30. Steel billets advanced from 
$29-$44 per ton to $39-$45. Non-ferrous 
metals for the most part were lower, copper 
declining from $15.75 per cwt. to $15.45; 
copper sheets from 214 cents per pound to 
214 cents; lead from $8 per cwt. to $7.80; 
tin from 714 cents per pound to 67} cents; 
mine from $8.85 per cwt. to $8.60; and silver 
from 544 cents per ounce to 533 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


eee following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movement 
of prices in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of retail prices are 
from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The tables 
of index numbers published quarterly with 
this article as well as tables of index num- 
bers of wholesale prices by groups and cost 
of living index numbers of the principal coun- 
tries will be found in the Supplement to this 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre, “ Prices in Can- 
ada and Other Countries, 1926. 


Great Britain 

The Board of Trade index number for No- 
vember, on the base prices in 1913100, was 
152.4, showing a fractional increase over the 
October figure, 152.1. Foods were almost un- 
changed on the whole, at 156.7, with a rise 
in cereals and declines in meat and fish and 
“other foods.” Industrial materials showed a 
slight rise, there being an increase of 5.1 per 
cent in metals and minerals other than iron 
and steel, partially offset by a decline of 4.5 
per cent in cotton. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), base period 1867-77 
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_ ==100, was 130.8 on November 30, showing a 
decline of 1.6 per cent compared with the 
previous month. Foods fell 0.1 per cent, with 
a decline of 1.3 per cent in animal food and 
an increase of 8.7 per cent in sugar, coffee 
and tea. Materials decline 0.3 per cent, the 
principal change being a decline of 2.3 per 
cent in textiles. In November calculations, 
October figures were retained for average ex- 
port price of coal, coke and manufactured 
fuel, and for the average import price of Rus- 
sian flax. 


Denmark 


® 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Department of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was 170 in November, a decline 
of 4.5 per cent. This was due chiefly to a 
decline in the group fuel and lubricating oil, 
which had risen sharply during the month be- 
fore. - There was a considerable rise shown 
by the group lime, cement, bricks and glass, 
while other groups showed comparatively 
slight changes. 


Spain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Director General of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was 179 in October, a rise of one 
point. Foods rose 4 points owing to a rise 
in vegetable foods. Materials declined one 
point, with a marked decline in textiles and 
leather. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base 
average prices in 1913=100, was 148 in No- 
vember, showing no change from the Octo- 
ber level. There were slight increases in five 
groups and a decline in one group, with no 
change in the remaining groups. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Bombay, on the base July, 
1914—=100, was 147 in October, 2 points be- 
low the September level. Foods declined 5 
points, with all groups somewhat lower. Non- 
foods declined one point with declines in oil 
seeds and cotton manufactures, an advance in 
hides and skins, and not much change in other 
groups. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Labour Office, Bombay, on the base prices 
in July, 1914=100, was 154 for November, 
showing a decline of one point from the level 


maintained during the three previous months. 
Foods declined. one point and clothing 3 
points. Other elements of the budget showed 
no change. 


New Zealand 


WHo.esaLe Prices —The official index num- 
ber of the Government Statistician, on the 
base 1909-13=1000, was 1611 in October as 
against 1618 in September, a decline of 0.4 
per cent for the month. Slight changes were 
shown by all groups. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—Dun’s index number 
(showing the cost per capita of a year’s sup- 
ply of commodities) was $187.758 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, being practically identical with 
that of December 1, 1926. Four of the seven 
groups were lower, these being meats, dairy 
and garden products, “other food,’ and 
metals. These slight changes were a little 
more than offset in the breadstuffs, clothing 
and miscellaneous classes. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of 106 commodities) 
was $12.8195 for January 1, 1927, two-tenths 
of one per cent above the number of Decem- 
ber 1, 1926. There were slight increases in 
six groups, these being breadstuffs, provisions, 
fruits, hides and leather, oils, and the miscel- 
laneous group; and. declines in six groups, 
namely livestock, textiles, metals, coal and 
coke, naval stores, and building materials. 
Chemicals and drugs showed no change. 

The Annalist weekly index number of 
wholesale commodity prices, on the base 1913 
=100, was 145.8 in December, as compared 
with 148.1 in November, thus showing a de- 
cline of 1.6 per cent. All groups showed de- 
clines except - food products, which rose 
slightly. The only marked change was a de- 
cline in the fuels group from 207.5 to 188.6, 
or 9.1 per cent. The figures are averages of 
weekly index numbers. The Annalist weekly 
index number of wholesale food prices, on the 
base average of 1890-1899=100, was 201.995 
at the middle of December as compared with 
199.617 at the middle of November. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1918100, was 162.1 in Novem- 
ber, showing a slight increase on the Octo- 
ber level. There were slight advances in 
foods, fuel and light, and sundries, and a slight 
decline in clothing. Shelter remained un- 
changed. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Validity of Male Minimum Wage Order in 
British Columbia 


The text is given below of the judgment 
handed down in the Appeal Court at Victoria, 
British Columbia by Chief Justice J. A. Mac- 
donald and Mr. Justice W. A. Galliher, in 
the case Rex versus Robertson and Hackett 
Sawmills Limited. The various stages of this 
case have been noted in previous issues (De- 
cember, page 1177; November, page 1045). 
The text of the iudgment follows :— 


Chief Justice J. A. Macdonald: 


The prosecution is founded on the provisions 
of the Male Minimum Wage Act, chapter 32; 
of the Act of 1925, which enacts that every 
employer shall post up in his establishment 
a copy of the order of the Board fixing a mini- 
mum wage for his employees. It was for a 
breach of the Act, not for a breach of the 
order of the Board, that the applicants were 
convicted. ; 

Their answer to the charge, the only one 
open to them, is, that the order was made 
without authority of the Act, and is therefore 
null and void. They submit that no obligation 
was imposed upon them by the Act to post 
up a piece of paper which in contemplation of 
law had no existence. The question for deci- 
sion, therefore, is not whether the Board made 
the right order or the wrong order, but whether 
they had power to make the order, whether it 
were right or wrong. Mr. Farris, appellant’s 
counsel, made two submissions in support of his 
contention, that the Board had no power to 
make any order in the terms of the one in 
question. He argued that they were author- 
ized to fix a minimum wage for those engaged 
in “industries,” and that the order is of the 
latter description. Secondly, he argued that 
the Board were authorized to fix a minimum 
wage only for all those engaged in an * occupa- 
tion” throughout the Province, not for some of 
them merely. 

T shall deal first with the latter contention, 
since in my opinion, the answer to it will deter- 
mine the appeal. 

The question, it will be borne in mind, is 
not whether the order is right or wrong, but 

_ whether it is or is not null and void. It is 
conceded that the Board has power to fix a 
minimum wage for those in occupations to 
which the act applies. It is also conceded that 
the Board is authorized to make an order that 
all those employees, for instance, engineers, 
blacksmiths, ete., throughout the Province shall 
receive not less than a stated wage. But it is 
denied that this may be done, as it were, 
piece-meal. It must be applied to all engineers, 
etc., irrespective of the particular industry to 
which they be attached for the time being. 
That is the appellants’ contention. That con- 
tention, in my opinion goes only to the legality 
of the order, not to the powers of the Board 
to make it. The Board has power to make a 
general order. We will assume that they mis- 
takenly made a limited one; that order may 
be wrong but not a nullity. The latter is the 
only question we are concerned with. The act 


itself, I think, contemplates successive orders 
and admits of the fixing of minimum wages 
for all employees engaged in occupations con- 
nected with particular industries. It would be 
difficult otherwise to give effect to the peculiar 
circumstance of separate employers contem- 
plated by the act. 


T now come to the first submission mentioned 
above, that the Board by the order complained 
of, without authority fixed a minimum wage 
to be paid to employees in an “ industry,” not 
of an “occupation.” Agreeing with Mr. Farris, 
as I do, that the wage must have reference 
to the occupation; not to the industry, it be- 
comes necessary to examine into its substance, 
which is the fixing of a minimum wage for all 
employees, whatever their several occupations 
may be, that is to say, trades or callings, con- 
nected with the lumbering industry, at forty 
cents an hour. True, it does not specify those 
occupations by name, but it includes them all 
in the forty-cent rate. Now whether or not 
that is a fair way of dealing with them, having 
regard to the different standards of wages, is 
not the question. The question is one of ultra 
vires or intra vires, not merely right or wrong. 

I am satisfied that the Board had power to 
make the order in question, so that the con- 
viction ought to be affirmed. 


Whether or not they exercised their powers 
properly in the premises, I find it unnecessary 
to say. I do not wish to go beyond what is 
strictly necessary for the decision of this ap- 
peal. I would dismiss the appeal. 


Mr. Justice Galliher’s dissenting judgment: 


T am of the view that the word “ occupation ” 
in the second line of clause 3 of the Minimum 
Wage Act, S.B.C., 1925, chap. 32, has reference 
to occupations of employees and not to indus- 
tries in which the employer may be engaged. 
Section 13 of the Act would seem to strengthen 
that view. 

Assuming this to be right, the Board are 
directed to fix a minimum wage for such em- 
ployees in the manner provided in the Act. 


The Board are further directed to make 
such inquiries as it deems necessary for the pur- 
poses of the Act by section 4, and section 5 
enacts, (1) After inquiry the Board may by 
order establish a minimum wage for employees 
and may establish a different minimum wage 
for different conditions and times of employ- 
ment. 

Then there are other directions which do not 
affect the point raised here. 


The Board proceeded under the Act, made 
certain inquiries and fixed a minimum wage for 
those employed in lumber industries only and 
objection is taken that they are in error in 
dealing with the Act piece-meal. 


The point is, should the Board first proceed 
to make all inquiries relating to the employ- 
ment of those engaged in different classes or 
occupations, fix a minimum wage for each class 
and then, or at the same time, if different con- 
ditions and times of employment require it in 
certain cases, fix a different minimum wage in 
those cases, or can they proceed as they did 
here, and fix a minimum wage for one industry 
before fixing any general minimum wage? 
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My view of the Minimum Wage Act is that 
the Board should first fix a minimum wage 
for a class of occupations, say a carpenter, a 
blacksmith, or a stationary engineer, so that 
not less than a stipulated wage may be paid to 
him in the carrying on of his occupation gen- 
erally, no matter how favourable the conditions 
are, thus establishing a basis which shall be 
the minimum in that occupation, then having 
established that basis, the Board may, where 
the employee is engaged in his occupation, 
where the conditions are hazardous to life or 
health (to instance mining) or for other good 
reasons within the Act, grade up (if I may 
use the expressions) the minimum wage to the 
employee under such conditions. 

Once you have established your minimum 
wage for an occupation you cannot grade down 
—-if conditions call for it, it may be graded up 
and to grade up you must have a basis or 
foundation to start from. 

I do not say it is not open to other construc- 
tion, but the best consideration I can give it, 
leads me to the above conclusion. I would 
allow the appeal. 


Master must Provide Safe Place of Work 


A labour foreman employed by a con- 
tracting firm on the construction of a build- 
ing sustained serious injuries through the 
breaking of a scaffolding under the weight 
of a hand-barrow loaded with heavy stones. 
He brought action against the contractors for 
damages, alleging negligence on their part in 
putting him to work on an unsafe scaffold. 
The trial jury found in favour of the plain- 
tiff, allowing him general damages amounting 
to $20,000 and special damages to $1,758. The 
contractors appealed from this verdict, alleg- 
ing that there was not sufficient evidence of 
negligence on their part; that there was con- 
tributory negligence on the part of the in- 
jured man, and that in any case the damages 
were excessive. 

The Court of Appeal dismissed the appeal 
with costs, holding that the evidence was 
sufficient to support the findings of the jury. 
For the defence it was urged that the plaintiff 
himself was responsible for the construction 
of the seaffolding in question and for the 
quality of the planks used, and that the 
breakage was caused by being subjected to a 
special strain imposed upon it by the plain- 
tiff. The Appeal Court found however that 
the evidence failed to prove contributory 
negligence on the plaintiff's part; moreover, 
the experience of the plaintiff in the con- 
struction of scaffolding was not of such a 
character as to warrant the superintendent 
-of works in leaving the work of construction 
to him, and the contractors were therefore 
‘guilty of negligence in not having provided 
for sufficient inspection of the scaffold. “It 
is the duty of a master,” the Court stated, 
“to gee that his servants have a safe place in 


which to work. Moreover a master is not 
only responsible for failure to provide good 
and sufficient apparatus, but is also respon- 
sible for failure in seeing that that apparatus 
is properly used.” 

The objection was raised on the appeal 
that the trial jury had not been asked to 
consider the evidence in the light of the doc- 
trine that there can be no blame attached 
to the employer when the injured man had 
voluntarily assumed the risk (volente non 
fit injuria). “Defendant’s counsel argued that 
the plaintiff had knowledge of the danger, 
and assumed the risk for larger reward, 
namely, that when he became labour fore- 
man he had higher wages. The acceptance 
of the higher wages however did not involve 
an agreement on the part of the plaintiff to 
assume the risk of negligence on the part of 
the defendant in not providing sufficiently 
strong scaffolds or insufficient inspection. It 
was still the duty of the defendant to exer- 
cise reasonable care in furnishing a reason- 
ably safe place where the plaintiff could 
perform his work, and even if the evidence 
warranted the conclusion—as it does not— 
that the plaintiff knew that the scaffold was 
unsafe for the load which it was called upon 
to carry, this knowledge was not sufficient to 
make the maxim applicable. Sciens (knowing) 
is not volens (willing). Even if the question 
as to the applicability of the maxim had been 
submitted to the jury, there was no evidence 
which would have warranted the jury in ftmnd- 
ing that the plaintiff had voluntarily under- 
taken the risk.” 


—(Saskatchewan—Lennox versus Smith 
Brothers and Wilson, Limited.) 


Employer is Liable for Negligence of His 
Employee 


A dealer in fruit had a truck which he used 
in the course of his own business (not how- 
ever being in the truck business). Wishing 
to assist a relative in moving furniture he 
sent the truck, in charge of his son, to do 
the work. A workman, then unemployed, 
volunteered to accompany the truck and to 
help in loading and unloading the furniture, 
the understanding being that the owner of 
the truck would pay his expenses and bring 
him back. On the way to this work the 
truck was struck by a train while crossing a 
railway track and the workman was killed. 
His widow brought an action under the Fatal 
Accidents Act against the railway company 
and against the truck owner for the recovery 
of $4,000, the fatality being alleged to have 
been caused by the negligence of the defend- 
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ant’s son. The trial jury found in favour 
of the plaintiff and allowed damages at $4,000 
against the owner, but dismissed the action 
as against the railway company. This verdict 
was sustained on appeal by the owner of the 
truck. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was not appealed to in the case, as, the 
workman’s employment being of a casual 
nature, he came within the exception of sec- 
tion 3 (4); that is, he was “a person whose 
employment is of a casual nature and who 
is employed otherwise than for the purposes 
of the employer’s trade or business.” It was 
argued at the hearing that the case was one 
of master and servant, and as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was not applicable, the 
common law rule that the common master 
is not liable to one of his workmen for the 
negligence of another, ought to prevail. The 
court held however, that the relation of 
master and servant did not exist between the 
truck owner and the workman in this case, 
so as to justify the application of the com- 
mon law rule. The result was that the plain- 
tiff was held to be entitled to recover damages 
against the owner for the negligence of his 
servant (i.e. his son) in the course of his 
employment. 

—(Ontario—Bizeau versus 
tional Railways.) 


Canadian Na- 


Employee Justifiably Dismissed is not 
Entitled to Wages for Unexpired 
Period 


A garage foreman engaged at a salary of 
$150 per month was dismissed by his em- 
ployer for causes held by the court to be 
sufficient. The notice of dismissal, which 
took effect on December 30, 1925, informed 
him that he was being credited with $145, 
representing his remuneration for the 29 days 
he had worked in that month. He refused a 
cheque for this amount, claiming full salary 
for the month in which he was dismissed, 
together with certain sums due for the amount 
paid by him on shares of stock in the de- 
fendant company. 

The claim was allowed by the trial court, 
but on appeal by the employer the Court 
of Appeal reversed that decision. The plain- 
tiff contended that the employer, by credit- 
ing him with the $145 for December, and 
intimating -that they were paying him for 
the time he worked in December, had waived 
their right to forfeit the December wages. 
The court held however that the law on this 
point was as stated in a British judgment 
as follows:— 

“As regards his current salary 
the servant who is dismissed for Weenetul he. 


haviour cannot recover his current salary, 
that is to say, he cannot recover salary which 
is only to become payable . . 

on the condition that he had fulfilled hee aie 
as a faithful servant down to that date.” 

In the present case, the Court held, the 
faithful performance of his duties was a con- 
dition precedent to the obligation to pay the 
wages. That condition was not performed, 
and the wages therefore never became due. 
“Neither can an offer by the defendants to 
pay these wages be described as a waiver of 
their right to forfeit such wages. In a legal 
sense, there were no wages to forfeit and no 
forfeiture to waive.’ 


—(Saskatchewan-Knight versus Ducklow 
Motors, Limited.) 


Reasonable Notice Necessary for Terminat- 
ing Contract of Hiring 


A salesmanager, employed at a_ yearly 
salary of $5,000, payable monthly, was dis- 
missed by his employer after ten months’ 
service, with the offer of a payment of salary 
up to the end of twelve months. He brought 
action for damages for dismissal without 
reasonable notice. The County Court judge 
held that a reasonable notice in this case 
would be one of five months, and assessed: 
the plaintiff’s damage at $708.30.. This judg- 
ment was sustained on appeal. For the em-~ 
ployer it was contended that the hiring was 
automatically determined at the end of the 
second and each succeeding year, on the an- 
niversary of the hiring, without any notice. 
The Court, however, found that the contract 
was for the definite term of a year, and 
afterwards for an indefinite period. “ There 
is no foundation for the idea that after the 
definite period of hiring has ended and the 
relationship of master and servant been con- 
tinued, this becomes a yearly hiring in the 
sense that the contract ends on the anniver-. 
sary of the original hiring, without notice.” 


—(Ontario-Messer versus Barrett’ Com- 
pany, Limited) 


Communications made to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board are Privileged 


As noted in the Lasour Gazerre for No-- 
vember, 1926 (page 1173), the defendant in 
the case Halls versus Mitchell entered an. 
appeal against the decision of the County- 
Court. In this case the plaintiff was an em-. 
ployee of the Canadian National Railways. 
The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
refused to allow him compensation for a 
condition of the eye known as iritis, acting - 
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on the evidence of the medical director of 
the employing company, who claimed to 
have knowledge, acquired in the course of his 
medical practice, that the claimant’s condi- 
tion was due to his having at one time suf- 
fered from venereal disease. The claimant 
brought action for damages against the doc- 
tor, and the County Court judge found 
evidence of hbel and slander, and allowed 
the plaintiff $700. On appeal the Appeal 
Court reversed the decision of the lower 
court. “No malice of any kind is to be 
found in the present case,’ the judgment 
stated; “the law in this case is in accordance 
with common sense, as it generally is when 
not bedevilled by the mediaeval subtlety 
of the ancient sages or by modern legisla- 
tion.” 

—(Ontario-Halls versus Mitchell.) 


Limit of Right to Strike in United States 


A strike was called by miners in Kansas 
against a company which had refused to pay 
back wages alleged to be due to one of the 
miners. Dorchy, an official in the miners’ 
organization concerned in the case, was later 
convicted in a Court of the State for inciting 
a strike in a coal mine in violation of the 
Kansas Industrial Relations Act, 1920 (Lasour 
Gazette, March, 1920, page 300; May, 1920, 
page 551, etc.) On appeal to the State Su- 
preme Court the case was remanded for a 
decision by the State Court as to the con- 
stitutionality of the section of the Act for- 
bidding the calling of strikes in certain cir- 
cumstances. (This action was suggested by 
a previous Judgment declaring unconstitu- 
tional the compulsory arbitration features of 
the same law). The Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas declared to be valid those sections for- 
bidding incitement to strikes with the intent 
of hindering operations, and making it a 
felony for a labour union official to use his 
office to bring about violation of the act. 
The judgment of conviction was therefore 
re-affirmed. This construction of the State 
law was challenged by the defense on the 
ground that the law was in effect a pro- 
hibition of strikes and was therefore a denial 
of the hberty guaranteed by the fourteenth 
amendment to the United States constitution. 
On this question the Supreme Court of the 
United States (through Mr. Justice Brandeis) 
held that the act, as construed and applied 
in this case, was not unconstitutional, and 
declared the following opinion:— 

“The right to carry on business—be it 
called liberty or property—has value. To 
interfere with this right without just cause 
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is unlawful. The fact that the injury was 
inflicted by a strike is sometimes a justifica- 
tion. But a strike may be illegal because 
of its purpose, however orderly the manner 
in which it is conducted. 

“To collect a stale claim due to a fellow 
member of the union who was formerly em- 
ployed in the business is not a permissible 
purpose. In the absence of a valid agree- 
ment to the contrary, each party to a dis- 
puted claim may insist that it be determined 
only by a court. 

“To enforce payment by a strike is clearly 
coercion. The legislature may make such 
action punishable criminally, as extortion or 
otherwise. 

“And it may subject to punishment him 
who uses the power or influence incident to 
his office in a union to order the strike. 
Neither the common law nor the fourteenth 
amendment confers the absolute right to 
strike.” 

The attorneys for the defence later filed a 
petition for re-hearing on the ground that 
the Supreme Court in making the foregoing 
decision was in error in regard to the facts 
on which the judgment was based. 


Agreement to Exclude Non-Union Work 
Illegal in United States 


The United States Supreme Court rendered 
judgment on November 20 in a case affecting 
the relations of union and non-union labour 
and their products. The decision declared 
that an agreement entered into by manufac- 
turers, contractors and union to refuse to 
install any millwork made under non-union 
conditions to be a combination and conspir- 
acy to restrain interstate commerce. ‘The 
Court further declared that “there was evi- 
dence reasonably tending to show that such 
a combination was brought about, and that, 
as intended by all the parties, the so-called 
outside competition was cut down and there- 
by interstate commerce directly and materi- 
ally impeded. The local manufacturers, re- 
lieved from the competition that came 
through interstate commerce, increased their 
output and profits; they gave special dis- 
counts to local contractors; more union car- 
penters secured employment in Chicago and 
their wages were increased. These were the 
incentives which brought about the combina- 
tion.” ; 

Employers in Interstate Commerce may not 

Combine to Exclude Certain Employees 


The International Seamen’s Union recently 
applied to the United States Supreme Court 
for a ruling on the question of the legality 
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of employment offices established by the 
Shipowners’ Association on the Pacific Coast. 
Under this system seamen were compelled 
to register in the employment offices, where 
they received certificates entitling them to 
be engaged by members of the association. 
The union alleged that its members were 
“black-listed” by these offices. Ship’s officers 
were by the arrangement deprived of their 
ancient right to select their own seamen. The 
Supreme Court ruled that the employment 
offices interfered with interstate commerce 
and violated the Sherman Anti-trust act. The 
Supreme Court ruled as follows:— 


“Tf the restraint thus imposed had related 
to the carriage of goods in interstate and 
foreign commerce—that is to say, if each ship- 
owner had precluded himself from making 
any contract of transportation directly with 
the shipper and had put himself under an 
obligation to refuse to carry for any person 
without the previous approval of the associa- 
tions—the unlawful restraint would be clear. 
But ships and those who operate them are 
instrumentalities of commerce and within the 
Commerce Clause no less than cargoes. 

“Taking the allegations of the bill at their 
face value, as we must do in the absence of 
countervailing facts or explanations, it ap- 
pears that each shipowner and operator in 
this widespread combination has surrendered 
his freedom of action in the matter of em- 
ploying seamen and agreed to abide by the 
will of the associations. Such is the fair in- 
terpretation of the combination and of the 
various requirements under it, and this is 
borne out by the actual experience of the 
petitioner in his efforts to secure employ- 
ment. These shipowners and operators hav- 
ing thus put themselves into a situation of 
restraint upon their freedom to carry on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce according to 
their own choice and discretion, it follows, 
as the case now stands, that the combination 
is in violation of the Anti-Trust Act.” 


The case was therefore remanded back to 
the court of first hearing for further proceed- 
ings in conformity with this opinion. 

—(Supreme Court of the United Siates, 
Anderson versus Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast.) 


Payment of Wages in Kind Noi Legal 


An appeal relating to payment in kind, the 
first under the Agricultural Wages (Regula- 
tion) Act 1924 (England and Wales) on the 
point raised, was decided recently in the 
Divisional Court. The Lord Chief Justice 
of England held that the Justices in Mon- 
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mouthshire had been wrong in accepting the 
contention of a Monmouthshire farmer that 
he was entitled to pay the wages due under 
the Act in kind, namely, as board and lodg- 
ing. The Lord Chief Justice held that board 
and lodging could not be reckoned as part of 
the wage, which must be paid only in cash. 
The decision is interesting as showing how far 
the payment of cash wages has replaced the 
system of mixed payment in England. 


Effects of British Coal Strike on Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Since the recent dispute in the British coal 
mining industry several appeals have been 
heard in the English Court of Appeal in 
Workmen’s Compensation cases where the 
coal strike was alleged by employers to lessen 
their obligations in the matter of payments 
of compensation for injuries. In these cases 
the injured workmen had been given light 
work by the same employers at wages sub- 
stantially equal to those they had previously 
received. On the outbreak of the coal strike 
the employment was discontinued. The men 
claimed to be entitled again to compensation 
by reason of their partial incapacity. The 
County Court judge made awards in their 
favour, disregarding the amounts they had 
been earning. The employers contended 
that those amounts were excessive. The 
Court of Appeal held that the County Court 
judge was right, because there was no un- 
willingness on the part of the men to work 
and that the strike was a supervening fact 
which prevented the employers from miti- 
gating the right to compensation given to the 
men by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925. 


Undertakers under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in Quebec 


The Superior Court at Montreal, in a de- 
cision early in December, ruled that funeral 
undertaking establishments were subject to 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of Quebec. A workman employed 
by an undertaker had sustained an accident 
while carting hay for his employer, and the 
employer contended that the act did not 
apply to this occupation. The judgment 
stated that in this country it would be im- 
possible to make any funeral arrangements 
without having recourse to carriages or motor 
vehicles. Carriages were something more than 
accessories; they were necessary to the under- 
taking. The contract was, as a consequence, 
subject to the law governing industrial acci- 
dents. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


FURTHER seasonal contraction in the 

volume of employment in Canada was 
recorded at the beginning of January, 1927, 
but the resulting employment situation was 
more favourable than on the same date in 
any of the preceding six years. This state- 
ment is based on returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,851 
firms (each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees) in industries other than agriculture 
and fishing. These firms employed 781,551 
persons on January 1, 1927, as compared with 
833,638 on December 1, 1926. The employ- 
ment index number (based on the numbers 
employed in January, 1920, by the reporting 
employers, as 100) stood at 94.8 on January, 
1927, as compared with 101.1 in the preceding 
month, and with 89.6, 83.9, 88.7, 86.3, 77.9 
and 88.7 on January 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. Reports received 
from the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada indicated a decline in the volume of 
business transacted during December as com- 
pared with the preceding month, but a con- 
siderable increase over the record for Decem- 
ber, 1925. The decline was due mainly to a 
decrease in the number of placements in the 
logging industry. The number of placements 
effected in all industries during December, 
1926, was 24,667; the corresponding number in 
November, 1926, was 28,338; and in Decem- 
ber, 1925, 20,523. At the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1927, the percentage of unemployment 
among members of local trade unions was 5.9 
as compared with percentages of 4.7 at the 
beginning of December, and 7.9 at the begin- 
ning of January, 1926. The percentage for 
January 1s based on returns received by the 
Department of Labour from 1,560 local trade 
unions with a total membership of 157,701 
persons. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.37 for 
January, as compared with $11.18 for Decem- 
ber, 1926; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for 
January, 1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 
for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; 
$14.48 for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $15.30 for January, 1920: 
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$12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 for Janu- 
ary, 1914. In wholesale prices the index num- 
ber calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, 
was practically unchanged for January at 
150.6, as compared with 150.5 for December, 
1926; 163.8 for January, 1926; 165.5 for Janu- 
ary, 1925; 156.9 for January, 1924; 151.4 for 
January, 1923; 151.7 for January, 1922; 200.6 
for January, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 233.4 for January, 1920; 206.1 for 
January, 1919; and 191.7 for January, 1918. 

The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in January was more than in December, 1926, 
but less than in January, 1926. Eight dis- 
putes were in existence at some time during 
the month, involving 261 employees, and re- 
sulting in the loss of 4,020 working days. Cor- 
responding figures for December, 1926, were 
eight disputes, 167 employees, and 3,778 work- 
ing days; and for January, 1926, eleven dis- 
putes, 823 employees, and 9,769 working days. 


During January the De- 
Industrial partment received two re- 
Disputes ports from Boards of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act, 1907 appointed under the Act. 


The first was a second in- 
terim report in connection with the dispute 
between the Shipping Federation of Canada 
and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Lim- 
ited, and their checkers and coopers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship clerks, etc. (the first interim report in 
this case appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1926). The second report received 
during the month was in connection with a 
dispute between the City of New Westmin- 
ster and its employees, members of the City 
Fire Fighters Union. One application for the 
establishment of a Board was also received. 
Full particulars of recent proceedings under 
the Act are given on page 139. 


A resolution providing for 
Proposed old age the introduction of a 
pensions in system of old age pensions 
Canada in Canada was introduced 
in the House of Commons 
on February 10 by the Minister of Labour. 
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The resolution will be followed by a govern- 
ment bill, which, it is understood, will be 
drawn on lines similar to the Old Age Pen- 
sion Bill of 1926. It will be recalled that on 
May 28, 1926, the Dominion House of 
Commons, without division, passed a bill re- 
specting old age pensions, which was later 
defeated in the Senate on its second reading 
by 45 to 21 votes. A resolution passed by the 
House of Commons on March 15, 1926 (pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerre for that month), 
stated the principles which were afterwards 
incorporated in the Old Age Pension Bill. 
The proposed legislation was to provide pen- 
sions for British subjects, 70 years of age, 
resident in Canada, and without other means 
of support, the cost to be divided equally 
between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments. 

The Government of British Columbia intro- 
duced in the Legislature on January 19 a bill 
to provide for old pensions. The Act if 


passed would enable the provincial gov- 
ernment to enter into an agreement 
with the Dominion Government as to 


a general scheme of old age pensions in the 
province, pursuant to the provisions of any 
act of the Dominion relating to old age pen- 
sions, and for the payment by the Dominion 
to the province quarterly of an amount equal 
to one-half of the net sum paid out during 
the preceding quarter by the province during 
the preceding quarter for old age pensions. 
It would enable the provincial government to 
provide for the payment of such pensions 
under such conditions as may be determined 
by the federal act. The provincial act would 
be administered by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, its duties to include the con- 
sideration of applications and the payment 
of pensions. For this purpose the Board is 
authorized to appoint a special staff. Until 
special appropriations are made the expendi- 
tures under the act are to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue fund of the province. 

A select committee of the British Columbia 
Legislature is to inquire into the administra- 
tion of the Mothers’ Pensions and Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. 


The Commissioner of Pen- 
Old age pensions sions of the Commonwealth 
in Australia of Australia recently pub- 

lished a statement in re- 
gard to the administration of Invalid and 
Old Age Pensions for the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1926. The provisions of the 
Commonwealth Act, in so far as it relates 
to old age pensions, were described in a sup- 
plement to the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1926, 
entitled “Old Age Pension Systems existing 
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in various countries.” Old Age Pensions are 
paid to men at the age of 65 and to women 
at the age of 60 years, whose property does 
not exceed £400 in value, and whose annual — 
income, including pension, does not exceed 
£78. Men between 60 and 65 years of age 
are eligible for old age pensions if they are 
permanently incapacitated for work. The 
commissioner, or deputy commissioner under 
the act, has power to determine the amount 
of pension in consideration of the circum- 
stances in each case. A recent official esti- 
mate gives the population of the Common- 


wealth as 6,043,924 persons. In the finan- 
cial year 1925-26 the number of old 
age pensioners was 126,918 (51,458 men 


and 75,460 women). The number of old age 
pensioners in each 10,000 of population was 
212. At the end of the year the liability of 
the Commonwealth for old age pensions for 
the coming year was estimated as £6,323,590. 
The cost of administration in proportion to 
every £100 of pensions was £1 4s 2d. In ad- 
dition to the old age pensions provision is 
made under the same act for invalid pen- 
sions. The number of invalid pensioners in 
each 10,000 of the population was 81.45, the 
actual number of such pensioners being 21,795 
men and 27,008 women. 


The Workmen’s Compen- 
Quebec sation Act of the province 
employers’ of Quebec, enacted in 1926, 
insurance which becomes effective on 
organization April 1, requires employers 


to guarantee the payment 


of compensation to their injured workmen 


either by means of insurance, or by deposit- 
ing with the Provincial government cash 
bonds sufficient to answer for their solvency. 
Manufacturers desiring to insure themselves 
in accordance with this provision found that 
advances had been made by insurance com- 
panies in casualty insurance premiums. They 
decided therefore to organize their own mu- 
tual insurance company. This action was 
taken at a joint meeting of the Quebee divi- 
sion and Montreal branch of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at Montreal 
on January 17, when it was decided io apply 
for a mutual insurance company charter.. The 
members of the provincial cabinet later heard 
the argument of the manufacturers and also 
of the underwriters. 


Miners’ certificates in Nova 
Scotia are now issued only 
to miners who have ac- 
quired competency after 
one year’s employment in 
a mine within the province. Local Miners’ 


Certificates for 
miners in 
Nova Scotia 
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Boards are thus debarred from granting cer- 
tificates of competency to miners who have 
gained their experience in other Canadian 
provinces or in countries outside of Canada. 
A ruling to this effect recently made by the 
Department of Public Works and Mines, is 
based upon an interpretation of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act in which the Provincial 
Attorney General’s Department concurs. 


Sections 18 and 19 of the Act are as fol- 
lows :— 

18. (1) No person shall be qualified to re- 
ceive a certificate of competency as a coal miner 
who has not been employed in some capacity 
in a mine for the period of at least one year. 

(2) No person shall be employed to cut, 
shear, mine, bore, loosen or extract coal by 
hand, machinery or otherwise in any mine who 
is not in possession of a certificate of compe- 
tency as a coal miner. 

19. (1) No person shall be given charge of a 
working face in a mine who is not in possession 
of a certificate of competency as a coal miner 
and in addition has been employed in a mine for 
at least one year as a coal miner. 


“Mine” is defined by the interpretation 
Section of the Act, Section 4 (1), as follows:— 


As interpreted by the Department of Mines 
the Act does not apply to mines outside of 
Nova Scotia but to mines within Nova Scotia; 
therefore the one year’s employment in some 
capacity necessary to qualify a person to re- 
ceive a certificate of competency as a coal 
miner must be one year’s employment in some 
capacity in a mine in Nova Scotia to which 
the said ehapter applies. A certificate of com- 
peteney as a coal miner cannot, therefore, be 
issued to a person who has not had employ- 
ment m such a mine in Nova Scotia. 


_A special contributor in the 


Co-operative Co-operative News (Man- 
marketing in chester) gave an account of 
Canada 


the progress of co-operative 
marketing in Canada, in 
the eourse of which he says: “Co-operative 
marketing of agricultural products in Can- 
ada is probably more advanced than in any 
other eountry in the world. It is estimated 
that approximately 430,000 farmers out of a 
total of 700,000 in the Dominion are now sell- 
ing their products in some measure co-oper- 
atively. The total volume of products sold 
in this way in 1925 would appear to have been 
worth $300,000,000, which means that between 
50 and 60 per cent of Canadian farmers com- 
bined last year (i.e. in 1925), to sell 30 per 
cent of their entire production co-operatively. 
While these figures are only approximate, they 
tend to show, with some degree of accuracy, 
the magnitude and the responsiveness which 


this movement has met with among Canadian 
farmers. 

“Almost every produce of the farm is 
marketed co-operatively in Canada in some 
portion of the Dominion or other. Apples 
and other fruits are so disposed of in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia; milk 
for human consumption and butter and cheese 
in almost every one of the nine provinces: 
commercial live stock in every province; seeds 
of all kinds in every province; hay in Al- 
berta, Ontario and Quebec; wool in every pro- 
vince through the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers’ Association; vegetables in On- 
tario and British Columbia; tobacco in On- 
tario and Quebec; potatoes in several pro- 
vinces; eggs and poultry in almost every 
province; and wheat and other grains through 
that immense co-operative organization of the 
Pool.” 


W. George H. Barr, K.C. recently contri- 
buted to the Monetary Times an interesting 
account of the origin, methods, and op- 
erations of the “wheat pool.” Through 
the instrumentality of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Limited, the 
entire crop of 132,789 farms in West- 
ern Canada, comprising 15,287,810 acres, 
is now being placed upon the market, ap- 
proximately 85 per cent direct to the con- 
sumer. The proceeds of the 1925 crop alone 
handled by the selling agency amount to over 
$253,000,000. To facilitate this work, branches 
have been established in grain importing 
countries and the selling agency has now rep- 
resentatives in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Portugal, Italy 
and Mexico; and either offices or represen- 
tatives in the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Paris, 
New York, Calgary, Toronto, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg. ; 

Encouraged by the success of the Wheat 
Pool, which is the outstanding organization of 
this new movement, other classes of producers 
in Western Canada have organized themselves 
along similar lines. Egg and poultry pools 
are operating in all three provinces. In Sas- 
katchewan alone, while the pool only com- 
menced operations on March 29, 1926, it has 
now a membership of 18,260, and during the 
past year the pool has handled 89 carloads, 
or 1,200,000 dozen of eggs. A live stock pool 
is already in operation in Alberta, and one 
has been organized and is on a fair way to 
completion in Saskatchewan. One of the in- 
teresting developments in connection with the 
various pools is the encouragement they 
give to the producer to improve the standard 
of the commodity which he places upon the 
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market, and the organizations themsely: - 
stand to render the members every assistance 
along these lines. 


A draft agreement was 
made last month between 
the labour and co-operative 
parties in Great Britain, its 
purpose being, according to 
the New Statesman (Lon- 
don), to prevent possible clashes in the nom- 
ination of candidates for the same seats in 
municipal as well as parliamentary elections. 
Otherwise it is anticipated that the agreement 
will involve only a slight change in the exist- 
ing situation. Ever since the co-operative 
movement first entered politics during the war, 
the two bodies have worked in informal alli- 
ance. Co-operative members of parliament 
have been elected with official labour support, 
and have received the labour whips in the 
House. At least one of them was a member 
of the Labour Government of 1924. More- 
over, although the co-operative party have a 
separate existence, a good number of local 
co-operative societies are formally affiliated 
to the labour parties in their areas, and take 
a direct part in the nominating and financing 
of labour candidates. 


Labour and 
co-operative 
alliance in 
Great Britain 


The Saskatchewan govern- 
ment has appointed a com- 
mission under the Public 
Inquiries Act, to inquire 
into and report upon the 
economic practicability of generating power 
at central power plants and water power sites 
in the province. The commissioners are 
Messrs. Louis A. Thornton, of Regina, chair- 
man, Arthur Hitchcock, of Moose Jaw, and 
Alexander R. Greig, of Saskatoon. Their in- 
structions are to carry on investigations as to 
the proposed construction of central power 
plants in the lignite coal fields of Southern 
Saskatchewan or in other centres; whether 
char, briquettes and other by-products also 
could be produced at such plants; the cost 
of such power, the distance it could be trans- 
mitted, and the price to be charged the con- 
sumers; and the probable extent to which 
farms might be electrified, in view of such 
developments in other provinces and else- 
where. The commission will also study the 
hydro-electric possibilities of the province. 


An inquiry on somewhat similar lines was 
undertaken in the province in 1912, when Mr. 
R. O. Wynne-Roberts was appointed as a 
commissioner to inquire into the practicabil- 
ity of producing power at coal centres and 
distributing it throughout the province, his re- 
port being laid before the legislature in No- 


Proposed power 
development in 
Saskatchewan 


vember in the same year. Since then, how- 
ever, great developments have taken place in 
the province, new sources of water power 
being discovered and surveyed, and the science 
of producing and distributing electrical energy 
has progressed considerably. These facts 
appeared to warrant a further inquiry into 
the whole subject of the production and dis- 
tribution of power within the province. 


The speech from_ the 
Civil Service Throne at the opening ses- 
superannuation § sion of the Legislative As- 
in Saskatchewan sembly of Saskatchewan 

announced that the govern- 
ment would introduce a bill to provide for 
the superannuation of provincial civil servants 
based upon the principles of the resolution 
agreed to unanimously at the session of 1926 
(Lasour Gazettr, February, 1926, page 120). 
The resolution referred to directed that “the 
Government should give early consideration 
to, and devise, a superannuation scheme ap- 
plicable to all branches of the Public Civil 
Service.” It was suggested that government 
employees should contribute four per cent of 
their monthly salaries, the Government guar- 
anteeing to pay pensions out of provincial 
consolidated revenues. Males would be re- 
tired compulsorily at the age of 65 and women 
at the age of 60, the lieutenant-governor-in- 
council having power, in exceptional cases, 
to allow men and women to continue in the 
service for an additional five years over the 
age limit. Only employees who had been in 
the civil service for ten years or more would 
be eligible for superannuation. A bill to this 
effect was introduced in the Legislature on 
February 2. 


Good results are reported 
to be following the recent 
efforts of the building and 
construction industry to 
promote building operations 
during the winter months as a means of stab- 
ilizing employment in the building trades. The 
Canada Lumberman, in its issue of January 15, 
noted that in Montreal there is evidence that 
more building is proceeding now than in former 
years at this period. “The open weather 
has, of course, something to do with this, but 
apart from this circumstance, builders are mak- 
ing every effort to get away from the custom 
which enforced a period of idleness for the 
office staff and for the men. Experience has 
demonstrated the practicability of winter con- 
struction, although at an increased cost, but 
against this can be set the more settled con- 
ditions of employment, the spreading of over- 
head over a longer period of activity, and the 


Winter activity 
in construction 
industry 
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keeping together of the staff. One of the ob- 
jections to many entering the building trade, 
and to skilled mechanics seeking employment 
in that industry, has been the period during 
the winter months, when work has been sus- 
pended and wages stopped. This is gradually 
being eliminated, because contractors are 
adopting methods to meet the conditions. 
From the lumber point, dealers naturally fav- 
our construction over a longer period. This en- 
ables them to employ their helpers in a much 
more satisfactory way; instead of the work 
being limited almost entirely to the spring, 
summer and fall, it is spread over practically 
the entire year. The retailers in Montreal 
report that business this winter has been good, 
and that they have been compelled to re- 
plenish stocks at a time when buying is usually 
very quiet. The wholesalers also state that 
orders have come in freely having regard to the 
season, and they too welcome any change 
which will give them business during the 
winter months. Winter construction has thus 
benefited both sections.” 


Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 


Municipalities chairman of the Ontario 
prefer Workmen’s Compensation 
collective Board, recently mentioned 
accident as an argument in favour of 
liability collective accident liability, 


the fact that many of the 
employers who would otherwise come under 
schedule 2 of the Act have asked to be trans- 
ferred to schedule 1. It will be recalled that 
schedule 1 comprises the employers in the 
Province who are under collective insurance 
and pay an assessment to the Board. Schedule 
2 includes employers who “pay as they go,” 
this category comprising the large railway, 
steamship, express and telephone companies, 
municipal corporations and commissions. Mr, 
Sinclair states that out of the 376 employers 
in schedule 2, 214 (all of them municipali- 
ties and commissions) asked to be brought 
under schedule 1. 

The largest classes not at present covered 
by the provisions of the Act are farmers and 
persons engaged in husbandry and those in 
wholesale and retail trades, all of whom are 
exempt unless their business forms part of a 
manufacturing concern. Many persons carry- 
ing on small operations are excluded by regu- 
lations of the Board. For example, the ex- 
cluded classes include small concerns employ- 
ing less than six workpeople in_ bakeries, 
laundries, cheese or butter factories, cutting 
logs, etc.; and small concerns employing less 
than four people in repair and blacksmith 
shops, upholstering, picture framing, butcher- 
ing, waterworks, etc. 


Mr. L. R. Wilson, president 
Sunday work in of the Canadian Pulp and 
pulp and paper Paper Association, at the 
industry annual meeting held at 

Montreal on January 28, 
stated the policy followed by the Association 
in regard to the movement to enforce the ob- 
servance of the weekly rest in the pulp and 
paper mills. The existing practice in regard 
to Sunday observance in this industry in the 
Province of Quebec was outlined in the Janu- 
ary issue of Lasour GazerTe (page 39), in view 
of the provincial government’s recent declara- 
tion that the provisions of the Lord’s Day 
Act would be strictly enforced in future. The 
president said :— 

“There has been a tendency upon the part 
of some of the provincial governments to 
hamper our industry by demanding a literal 
compliance with the Lord’s Day Act, and in 
other ways. This has been met by our mem- 
bers in a spirit of conciliation and a willing- 
ness to comply with every reasonable demand. 
The authorities, however, should bear in mind 
the peculiar nature of our industry, some 
branches of which necessitate continuous op- 
erations, as well as the fact that we are in 
competition with the paper manufacturers of 
the world, and that anything which adds to 
cost of producing paper in Canada, or which 
tends to interfere with the regularity of our 
shipments to other countries, contributes to 
the success of our competitors abroad and 
works to Canada’s disadvantage.” 


The Association decided at the same meet- 
ing to erect and endow a research laboratory 
at McGill University, Montreal, at a cost of 
$350,000, this amount having been subscribed 
in full by the members and by the university. 


The adoption of employees’ 
group insurance under var- 
ious governmental, muni- 


Progress of 
group insurance 


in Canada cipal and industrial schemes 
has been noted in recent 
issues of the Lasour Gazerre. Mr. George 


H. Harris, of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, contributes an article on this 
subject to the January issue of Industrial Can- 
ada, the monthly magazine published by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. He de- 
scribes the “colossal growth ” of life insurance 
in recent years, and proceeds as follows:— 
“Jn these new developments group insur- 
ance occupies a place of great importance. 
Simply described, it is an arrangement under 
which the whole, or groups, of the employees 
of any particular company may be granted 
insurance protection at very low rates, the 
ordinary formalities pertaining to individual 
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insurance being largely dispensed with. It has 
been found possible to forego individual medi- 
cal examination, and by dealing with the em- 
ployer, or the employing corporation, as the 
contracting party, to eliminate or substantially 
reduce certain items of expense. The result 
is that life insurance has been brought within 
reach of people who, without this aid, might 
be unprotected or at least inadequately pro- 
tected. Group insurance is being written in 
Canada by tens of millions of dollars a year. 
Whole industries have adopted it. The diver- 
sification of employment to which it has been 
applied covers almost the whole range of busi- 
ness activity. The employees of banks, finan- 
cial houses, and similar institutions, are pro- 
tected with the factory hand and the labourer. 

“In the early efforts to popularize group 
insurance in Canada the tangible advantages 
to the employer were emphasized. He was 
told what is undoubtedly true that group in- 
surance reduces labour turnover, stabilizes em- 
ployment and effects economies. While this 
is as true to-day as it was then, the point is 
not so much insisted upon. It has been found 
rather that the employer cannot, and does 
not, desire to detach himself from interest in 
the welfare of his employees and their fam- 
ihes, and that when he realizes that it lies 
within his power to bring a benefit to those 
who work for him, on terms which, by them- 
selves, they eannot secure, he is willing to 
Jend his aid. The point that in many cases— 
perhaps in most cases—life insurance is really 
needed in inverse ratio to a man’s ability to 
acquire it and pay for it is also perceived. 
With the working classes particularly there 
still survives some prejudice against insur- 
ance, and this, coupled with the difficulty of 
paying premiums from tiny incomes, makes 
this class the hardest for the life insurance 
salesman to reach. The employer’s endorse- 
ment of the principle, and his practical as- 
sistance in paying, effectually dispose of these 
obstacles.” 


Unemployment has _in- 
Unemployment creased in France during the 
in European last few months, owing 
countries 


mainly to the fall in prices 
and the consequent slack- 
ening of industry and to the rise in the frane, 
which has deprived business of its “ export 
premium.” Various steps have been taken to 
deal with the situation, by way of allowances 
for the unemployed, control of foreign labour, 
public works, etc. In Belgium, currency 
stabilisation has not so far led to the antici- 
pated industrial depression and increased un- 
employment. Measures, however, are pro- 
posed by the workers’ organisations to deal 


with these threatened consequences of stabili- 
zation. An agreement for the stricter regu- 
lation of recruitment of Polish labour for 
work in Belgium, and for the protection of 
such immigrant workers on arrival, has been 
made between the national trade union or- 
ganizations of the two countries. The emer- 
gency legislation relating to the period of un- 
employment benefit in Austria and the dis- 
tribution of the cost has been extended, with 
some modifications in favour of the unem- 
ployed worker, until the end of the present 
year. 

In Great Britain the Government has an- 
nounced that it is not prepared to institute 
a special system of unemployment insurance 
for landworkers. A Government Committee 
on education in relation to industry recom- 
mends a number of administrative and other 
measures in connection with juvenile employ- 
ment and unemployment. An enquiry into 
the causes of unemployment and _ possible 
remedies for it has been undertaken by the 
General Federation of Trade Unions. A list 
of questions, inviting not only answers in 
respect of facts, but also’ suggestions and 
statements of opinion, has been addressed to 
all concerned in the problem of unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain. The list distinguishes 
three forms of unemployment: seasonal, spor- 
adie, and endemic. Seasonal unemployment 
is defined as that which in some trades recurs 
at regular intervals; sporadic unemployment, 
as that which occurs irregularly and may 
arise, among other things, from war or 
changes in methods of production and in 
fashions; endemic unemployment as_ that 
form of unemployment which has become 
chronic owing to psycho, logical, as well as 
economic or political causes. The questions 
relating to seasonal unemployment have as 
their object to determine the causes of seas- 
onal fluctuations, and more particularly the 
extent to which they can be attributed to 
weather and varying temperatures. Sporadic 
unemployment occupies the most important 
place in the questionnaire. The questions 
relating to it seek to elucidate the influence 
of a large variety of factors such, as war, threat 
of war, non-co-operation, boycotts, industrial 
dislocations, shortage of supplies or increased 
prices of raw materials, increases in other 
items of the cost of production (for example, 
taxes, freightage, wages), delay in deliveries 
to home or overseas markets, imposition of 
tariffs or preferences, manufacturers’ or specu- 
lators’ restrictions on production, or restric- 
tions imposed by labour, its mobility, or by a 
housing shortage in the district, shortage of 
capital for industrial purposes, juvenile labour. 
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As regards endemic unemployment, it’ is sought 
to ascertain to what extent the causes lie in 
moral or physical defects of the individual, or 
in cireumstances beyond his control. 


Dr. Louis A. Dublin, statis- 


Economic tician of the Metropolitan 
value of wage Life Insurance Company, 
earners in a pamphlet reprinted 

from Harpers Monthly 


Magazine, discusses the “ Economics of World 
Health.” In order to demonstrate the extent 
of the social losses caused by sickness the 
writer estimates the net value of the earnings 
of average individuals. The computations are 
for the great body of wage-earning families 
in the United States whose total family re- 
sources are about $2,500 a year. Under pres- 
ent conditions the cost of rearing a child in 
such families to the age of self support, in- 
cluding food, shelter, clothing, education, etc., 
is estimated at $7,238. Including interest on 
the capital, and making due allowance for the 
cost of those who do not survive age 18, the 
amount is’ increased to a little more than 
$10,000. “This amount,” it is explained, “does 
not include one very important item, namely, 
the money value of the mother’s care. We 
were compelled to limit ourselves to the 
family’s money income, but we recognize that 
the working mother makes a real contribu- 
tion to the total income of the family; for 
if wages were to be paid commensurate with 
the mother’s value in the bringing up of chil- 
dren, the sum would be considerable and 
would add materially to the $10,000 actually 
spent by the family in raising a child to self- 
support. Our figure is, therefore, a minimum 
and will serve to keep our other calculations 
conservative.” 

The writer next attempts to compute the 
value of a man as wage earner in the same 
group, that is, in the $2,500 income class. The 
money equivalent of the wife’s services is not 
included in the compilation, but disregarding 
this item, the present worth of future wages 
of a wage-earner at the age of eighteen are 
calculated as being well in excess of $41,000, 
and the present worth of his future expendi- 
tures at less than $13,000. “The present worth 
at age 18 of the net future earnings of a man 
in this economic class was accordingly close 
to $29,000. The maximum value of a man 
in this income class is reached at age 25, 
when the present worth of his net future earn- 
ings 18 more than $32,000. With advancing 
age, the present worth of net future earnings 
declines. At 50, it is $17,510; at 60, about 
$8,500. After age 70, the present worth of 
net future earnings is negative because earn- 
ings eease and the cost of maintenance con- 
tinues. An astonishing item in our calcula- 


tions is the high economic value of a child 
at birth. We found the sum to be $9,333. 
This is the amount which if would be neces- 
sary to put at interest at three and a half per 
cent, in order to bring up the child to age 18 
and to produce the net income throughout 
the working-period of life.” 

After further calculations as to the econ- 
omic value of the other earning classes, 
without any attempt, however, to compute 
the economic value of the housewife’s con- 
tribution to the family budget, Dr. Dublin 
finally reaches the following conclusion :— 

“Tf we estimate that the economic value 
of women in general is only one-half that of 
men, this will make the value of that sex 500 
billions, and the total vital assets, males and 
females combined, over 1,500 billion dollars. 
Our national wealth in material assets in 
1922 was 321 billion dollars. This includes 
real property, live stock, machinery, agricul- 
tural and mining products, and manufactured 
good of all sorts. Our vital capital, therefore, 
exceeded our ordinary material wealth about 
five to one.” 


The conciliation work car- 
ried on by the United 
States Department of La- 
bour is outlined in the re- 
port of the Department for 
the fiscal year, 1925-26, re- 
cently issued. The Secretary of _Labour 
has the right to assign commissioners 
of conciliation in connection with | dis- 
putes when he believes it advisable 
to do so. In practice he refrains from inter- 
vening except on the request of one or both 
parties directly affected, or of the officials or 
representatives of the community concerned. 
An exception to this rule is made only in 
connection with disputes of unusual character 
or great importance. Intervention is not 
favoured if there appears any likelihood of a 
settlement by negotiation, but in many cases 
the services of an experienced government 
mediator are often sought to guide the nego- 
tiations. It has been found that a trained 
neutral government representative generally 
finds both sides willing to accept his services. 
It is a matter of real satisfaction, the report 
states, that large numbers of employers and 
employees have expressed their hearty ap- 
proval of the methods employed by the Con- 
ciliation Service. “The efforts of the repre- 
sentatives of this service are directed always 
toward the prevention of an open break that 
stops production, with the consequent loss 
in wages and profits. They endeavour to 
have work go on while negotiations are being 
conducted to bring about a settlement of the 
existing differences. If this be impossible 
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and a strike or lockout occurs, then their task 
is to secure a prompt and workable adjust- 
ment, having always in mind the interests not 
only of the employer and employees but of 
the public as well.” 

The Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labour, records his opinion after five years 
of close observation as follows:—“It has been 
demonstrated that grave industrial controver- 
sies which refused to yield to any other 
method have finally been satisfactorily settled 
in joint conferences arranged and guided by 
impartial Government mediators. ‘This 
method in practice has established itself as 
the most successful and is coming into wider 
recognition and acceptance. Congress in its 
wisdom during the last session, in shaping the 
United States Board of Mediation to handle 
railway cases, laid down for the guidance of 
that body the same general policies and pro- 
cedure that have been in force in the Con- 
ciliation Service.* 

“A controversy settled around the peace 
table is generally permanently settled, be- 
cause it has been adjusted on the only right 
principle—the principle of letting the dis- 
putants settle matters themselves. They 
alone know their problems best and are bet- 
ter qualified to find the settlement that will 
suit all parties. All that is meeded is some 
outside influence to bring them in the proper 
spirit about the council table. In a word, our 
method is to employ common sense, the spirit 
of good-will, and the skill that comes from 
expericnce in handling trade disputes.” 


A “Handbook of American 
Trade Unions” has been 
published lately by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
United States Department 
of Labour, containing lists of all the important 
labour organizations functioning in June, 1926, 
with details on the following subjects: the re- 
lation of the organization to the American 
Federation of Labour; a brief account of its 
origin and history; jurisdiction, both trade and 
territorial; form of government; qualifications 
for membership; apprentice system (as in- 
tended by the organization and provided for 
in its constitution); method of negotiating 
agreements; benefits paid; official organ; loca- 
tion of headquarters; extent of organization; 
and total membership. 

One hundred and (fifty-six organizations 
are included in the handbook. Of these 107 
are affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labour. Many of those outside the Federa- 
tion have never been identified with it, among 
them being most of the railroad organizations, 
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including the “Big Four” brotherhoods, and 
practically all of the organizations in the 
United States Post Office. The purely craft 
or industrial organizations outside the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour have been formed 
chiefly as the result of secession from the 
American Federation of Labour unions, and 
are sometimes described as “dual” or “ out- 
law” unions. They are found principally in 
the clothing, textile, and shoe industries. 

The total membership of the international 
organizations affiliated to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, as shown in their reports to 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, is 3,333,597. 
This, together with 50,400 additional in directly 
affiliated local unions, gives the American 
Federation of Labour a total membership of 
3,383,997. Membership of organizations out- 
side the Federation, including the Industrial 
Workers of the World, is 1,059,526. — 





Mr. E. 8S. H. Winn, K.C., chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia, has been reappointed to that posi- 
tion for a further period of ten years. 





Accident insurance for firefighters was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the city com- 
missioners and employees at Edmonton, Al- 
berta. A group insurance plan to cover all 
civic employees is now being considered, and 
it is stated that special protection may be 
offered to the firemen when a new agreement 
is under discussion. ; 





Herman Trelle, of Wembley, Alberta, won 
the championship for 1926 for both wheat and 
oats at the International Grain and Hay Show 
at Chicago. Mr. Trelle was born in Idaho 
31 years ago and came to Alberta with his 
parents in 1900. He received his early educa- 
tion at Edmonton, where later he attended 
the university, graduating as civil engineer. 
He served with the Flying Corps during the 
war. In 1920, when on a survey party north 
of Edmonton he became interested in the 
Peace River country, and filed on a homestead 
at Wembley. He now farms 480 acres, 





The United Farmers of Alberta at their 
19th annual convention, held at Edmonton in 
January, rejected a proposed resolution that 
the central officers of the Association should 
communicate with the labour organization in 
the province with the object of forming an 
alliance of farmers and labour. A _ substitu- 
tion motion was adopted, in which the United 
Farmers reiterated their friendship and ex- 
pressed their desire to co-operate with labour 
in the federal and provincial fields. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


apie employment situation at the end of 

January was reported by the local super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 

In the province of Nova Scotia the weather 
had delayed logging operations and, while 
some men were being placed, neither applica- 
tions nor vacancies were heavy. Fair catches 
of fish were reported, but rough weather was 
impeding the work of the fishing industry. 
Except in Halifax, where some construction 
work was progressing and where expectations 
of the erection of two or three buildings of 
some magnitude in the near future were enter- 
tained, the building and construction indus- 
try was rather quiet. The manufacturing in- 
dustries were fairly active. Transportation 
was likewise fairly busy. 

The condition of the fishing industry in 
the province of New Brunswick was. satis- 
factory, with large catches being made. As 
in Nova Scotia, the logging industry in this 
province was rather good, although the mild 
weather was interfering with it to some ex- 
tent. Manufacturing industries were reported 
as being busy, but the construction industry 
was very quiet. While railroad transportation 
was only fair, water transportation, due to 
activities in the winter port of Saint John, 
was active. 

From the province of Quebec it was re- 
ported that orders for farm workers had be- 
gun to be received by the offices. With the 
logging industry active, heavy demands for 
workers in this line were being received, and 
the supply of them in the city of Quebec 
was stated to be inadequate. The boot and 
shoe manufaciuring industry was satisfactory 
in the city of Montreal and was improving 
in the city of Quebec; the metal manufactur- 
ing industry was quiet; the printing industries 
appeared to be busy; textile manufacturing 
was likewise busy; and the pulp and paper 
manufacturing industry continued at a high 
level of activity. Building and construction, 
which had continued into the early part of 
the winter, had subsided in activity to a con- 
siderable extent towards the close of Janu- 
ary. The usual winter falling off in whole- 
sale and retail trade was recorded. 

The demand for farm workers in Ontario 
seemed to be on the increase, but the supply 
of workers appeared adequate. With stock- 
taking nearly completed, the manufacturing 
industries in the southern portions of Ontario 
had in almost all cases resumed their normal 
activity, and there seemed to be no falling 
off in comparison with the pre-stocktaking 


period. While no substantial increases in 
factory staffs were being made, the employ- 
ment offices at some centres were receiving 
several requests for highly skilled mechanics 
in different trades. Although very little actual 
building or construction work was being car- 
ried on at present, the prospects for the im- 
mediate future were promising. Activity in 
the logging industry continued, but with 
fewer demands for workers. A normal ac- 
tivity with only a small labour turnover in 
the metal mining industry was noted. Vacan- 
cies for female domestic workers were still 
numerous. 

Farm orders were increasing slightly, but 
applicants were sufficiently numerous in the 
province of Manitoba. Employment in the ~ 
construction industry in Winnipeg was better 
than during any winter of the last several 
years, and the prospects for 1927 appeared 
hopeful. In this province the employment 
offices were receiving a fair number of calls 
for general labour for short jobs, but apph- 
cants were considerably in excess of these de- 
mands. With few experienced applicants for 
work in the logging industry applying, there 
was a decline in orders in this group. A 
fairly substantial number of vacancies for 
female domestic workers were being notified. 

Farm orders received at the Saskatchewan 
offices were fairly numerous, but applicants 
were plentiful. The few calls for general 
labourers were easily met. In the Prince Albert 
district the requirements for logging workers 
exceeded suitable applicants. Female domestic 
workers continued to be in brisk demand. 
With general conditions throughout the pro- 
vince rather quiet, there did not appear to 
be any unemployment which could be con- 
sidered as abnormal for the time of year. 

A nominal demand for farm workers in Al- 
berta was more than counterbalanced by the 
number of applicants seeking this work. 
Although the construction industry in this 
province was rather quiet, it was not unusu- 
ally so for the winter season. The demand 
for logging workers continued to be rather 
good. Coal mining was not very brisk, and 
no additional workers were being taken on. 
General employment conditions throughout 
Alberta were rather quiet. 

Fair activity in the logging industry in Brit- 
ish Columbia was reported, but not many men 
were being taken on. Mining, both coal and 
metal, continued normal, with very little 
fluctuation. The building and construction in- 
dustries seemed to be seasonally quiet 
throughout the whole province. Manufactur- 
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ing industries did not appear to be increas- 
ing their activity to any noticeable extent. 
While unplaced applicants were reported from 
all centres in British Columbia, their numbers 
did not seem to indicate that the volume of 
unemployment was exceptional for the season 


of the year. 


There was considerable seas- 
onal curtailment in employ- 
ment at the 
January, the losses involving 
a rather larger number of workers than that 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


beginning of 


noted on the corresponding date last year. 
The percentage decline was, however, about 
the same size, while both absolute and pro- 
portionate reduction were smaller than on 
the corresponding date in the first five years 
of the record. An aggregate working force 


of 781,559 persons was reported by the 5,851 
reporting firms, who had 833,638 employees 


on December 1. 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


The index number stood at 
94.8, as compared with 101.1 in the preceding 
month, and with 89.6, 83.9, 88.7, 86.3, 77.9 
and 88.7 on January 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 














1927 1926 1926 1925 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external, aggregate..... $v... 72a 221,582,986) 241,665,755} 155,451,873! 253,317,215] 216,644,167 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption............... $i eee 81,774,995 87,656,757 69,736,042 76,918,288 75 , 285 ,662 

Exports, Canadian produce $ |..........-.-- 138,421,475] 152,355,795 84,718,819} 175,555,228} 140,279,235 
Customs duty ey Mir Mer ae un ei ere 12,391,585 13 ,693 ,506 10,060,607 11,670,986 11,770,905 
Bank debits to Individual 

accounts. hae ee es HET eo eee 2,843, 153,843) 2,915,658 ,907| 2,368,210,435] 3,120,644,757| 2,786,635,210 
Bank clearings................ Brisa See eee 1,746,300,000] 1,737,700,000} 1,331,400,000| 1,898,373 ,589) 1,670,184 ,404 
Bank notes in circulation...... BP lteter euler ye se 175,083, 32ti a. 4s inte ete 160,600,699 173,891,566 173 ,891,566 
Bank deposits, savings........ $ |ocecseseeeeees BG i FOS 8B) re 5 emis rss 1,316,288,258] 1,318,875,483] 1,318,875,483 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.....-.+-+---- U7 Cad O0N ee etn s cat 869,591,897) 903,259,725] 903,259,725 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

Common stocks............... wits 147-2 143-1 143-1 127-4 122-6 120-9 

Preferred stocks............. 103-1 101-2 100-0 99-2 98-5 98-8 

Ons ee eee Fey ee 110-2 110-4 LOD Th» is vies aperee atk eS ER Ea: BRE 
$Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

Pt en ee 150-6 150-5 151-5 163-8 163-5 161-1 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

(1 ee vie ea RB 21-59 21-41 21-24 21-96 21-87 21-61 
{Business failures, number..... DX) a A a 186 248 215 163 
ee failures, liabilities... $ OOO AIAN ie dare hearse oa 2,686,519 2,674,123 3,186,295 2,316,409 

Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. . 94-0 101-1 102-8 89-6 95-3 97-1 
*$ Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *5 +9 *4.7 *2-6 *7.9 *5-7 *5-1 
Tmaendgration i 00.) 2... 20,2 Se AN IEE OU... of 7,721 2,324 4,003 6,323 
Building permits.............. SO Sates sero 1,472,131 9,968 , 937 4,608 , 688 7,341,752 7,988,765 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 16,771,000 13,725 34,972,000 12,669 ,000 12,675,000 46 ,973 ,000 
Mineral Production— 

5g Co RM AS Orn tons 51,717 53,971 52,345 56,644 54,889 68 ,535 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 58,540 50,493 64,311 68 ,536 62,353 73,205 

Ferro/alloys: 202; . «20d ssh. tons 3,926 3,804 3,308 2,224 3,008 ,094 

Coal...... Sige LOE) Pa CONS Se eae ee PES ee Getce gate 1,803 , 694 1,223 ,648 1,556,173 1,660,738 
Silver ore ohn Fah from Cobalt lbs. 1,290,824 1,156,645 1,151,091 952) 520) 22 vee ieee ae 1,821,156 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

PLEAD 58 oi See's ico isiote ocala « « Balled cot sseereoraete 172,704,109) 243,206,456) 181,617,436] 176,315,733] 226,260,930 
Railway— 

eet loadings, revenue, ong ; 

POight ne ce ee cars 849 33,078 313,745 218 ,904 253 ,460 206 ,086 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... See cop tee 20,168,259 22,299,407 18701-1541 ses. |. eae 21,469 505 
Operating expenses. te ree. et) CR «he een Ee 16,035, 686 14,172,845 16,289,451 15 ,863 ,602 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings... .. ree A ee RL nt. pane 17,791,980 21,524,116 13,470,131 19,818 ,544 19,204,184 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses....... $ |..........008. 16,175,798 14,774,393 11,668 ,272 14,991,752 13,046,149 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-miles aE PGRUD cere Sen! ad (| ah ible Ca, te LB BA i oon 6 Se 4,427 ,631,307| 2,589,558 ,262] 4,147,758,093} 4,071,505 572 
Nowaprintsi it 25 G13 tine siss tons}..... CLveee. 163,717 164,798 139, 156,983 131,147 
Automobiles, passenger........ 9 |..seseeeeaeees 6,052 6,744 11,781 7,498 8,741 
***Index of physical volume of 
MSINOSS «- awd nia seis = er ape Ghde selele hia SBN tected. Nias desc s'es% 138-6 127-8 128-3 119-0 
Industrial producti, <a et secan se alae sso 1 Fs Pas sleds s «se 155-6 138-1 135-6 147-6 
Manulaoturing F502 I. seek cots tree «Mees sd ede ln oe 142-9 139-5 141-9 130-6 


_ TTT rN eee 


*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Bui 
’ **Figures for four weeks ending January 29, 192 , and 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
Manufacturing includes consum 


in this issue. 


ing and construction. 


Iding Review §¥or group figures see articles elsewhere 
corresponding previous periods. 


c *** The index of the 
manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 


Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufactur, 


ers’ goods and producers’ goods, 
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All except the Maritime Provinces reported 
declines, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
most extensive. In the Maritime Provinces, 
manufacturing, construction and trade were 
seasonally slacker, while greater gains were 
noted in logging and transportation, those in 
the latter being due to the re-opening of the 
winter ports. The net increase in the Mari- 
time Provinces was very much larger than 
on January 1, 1926. In Quebec, manufactur- 
ing, transportation and construction showed 
marked curtailment, exceeding that reported 
on the same date last’ year, but logging 
and retail trade registered significant ad- 
vances. In Ontario, there were important 
recessions in the iron and steel, lumber, food, 
textile and pulp and paper industries, while 
logging and trade showed considerable im- 
provement. The general decline in Ontario 
was smaller than at the beginning of Janu- 
ary of any other year of the record. In the 
Prairie Provinces, there were heavy declines 
in construction, and manufacturing was quiet. 
There were also smaller losses in mining, 
transportation, trade and communication, the 
only general increase reported being in log- 
ging. In British Columbia, construction, min- 
ing and manufacturing showed curtailment; 
the number of persons released was greater 
than in the corresponding month last year. 

There were contractions in the eight cities 
for which separate tabulations are made, those 
in Montreal, Windsor and ‘Toronto being 
most pronounced. In Montreal, manufactur- 
ing, construction and transportation were 
seasonally slacker; within the first named the 
food, beverage, tobacco and iron and steel 
divisions showed the largest declines. The 
general reduction was smaller than that re- 
ported on the corresponding date last year. 
In Quebec, seasonal curtailment in shipping 
caused a loss, while in other groups compara- 
tively small changes were noted. In Toronto, 
there were general recessions in manufac- 
turing, the largest being in food and iron and 
steel plants. Construction, communication 
and transportation were also slacker, but re- 
tail trade reported important gains. In Ot- 
tawa, lumber mills showed a seasonal falling 
off in employment, as did construction. In 
Hamilton, manufacturing, especially iron and 
steel plants, released employees, while there 
were also decreases in transportation, construc- 
tion and trade. In Windsor and the other 
Border Cities, the closing of several import- 
ant automobile plants for inventory purposes 
caused the usual pronounced contraction at 
the beginning of January. In Winnipeg, con- 
struction, manufacturing and trade registered 
the greatest declines. In Vancouver, employ- 
ment in lumber mills, construction and trans- 


portation showed a falling off, and trade was 
also slacker. 

The losses in manufacturing on January 1, 
1927, though larger than on the same date in 
1926, were smaller than at the beginning of 
January in previous years of the record. Iron 
and steel, lumber, food, pulp and paper, tex- 
tile, tobacco and beverage factories reported 


the largest decreases, though all divisions 
recorded curtailment. There were very 
marked contractions in construction and 


maintenance, and employment also declined 
in logging, mining, communication, trans- 
portation and services. Pronounced increases 
in personnel were noted in trade, which, how- 
ever, Was not so active as in Christmas week. 
The index number of employment was higher 
than at the beginning of any other month 
since the record was begun in 1920. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1927. 


Unemployment as used in 
the following report has 
reference to involuntary idle- 
ness, due to economic causes. 
Persons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organt- 
zations reporting. 


The industrial depression usually evident 
toward the end of the year, combined with 
the closing of a number of establishments 
over the holiday period and for stocktaking 
and inventory purposes, was responsible for 
the slightly less favourable situation among 
local trade unions at the close of December, 
1926, than in the preceding month. Returns 
for December were tabulated from 1,560 
labour organizations with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 157,701 persons, and indicated a 5.9 
percentage of unemployment in comparison 
with 4.7 per cent ‘at the end of November. 
Employment was, however, on a higher level 
than in December 1925 when the percent- 
age of idleness stood at 7.9. British Colum- 
bia was the only province to report greater 
activity during December than in the pre- 
vious month while in Alberta no change oc- 
curred. The curtailment in operations in the 
remaining provinces was fairly well distrib- 
uted, no one province showing any outstand- 
ing reduction. In making a comparison with 
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December, 1925, the Quebec unions reported 
a much improved situation during the period 
being reviewed, to a great extent due to the 
better conditions prevailing in the garment 
trades. In addition, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and Saskatchewan unions regis- 
tered minor increases. Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia unions, on the other 
hand, were less actively employed, though the 
declines were slight. The manufacturing in- 
dustries, with 422 unions comprising a mem- 
bership of 42,844 persons, reported a 1 per 
cent decline in employment, 7.3 per cent of 
the members being out of work on December 
31st, 1926, as compared with 6.3 per 
cent in November. The most decided in- 
crease in idleness was registered among cigar 
makers, while there were also increases in 
unemploymnt among iron and steel, wood, 
jewellery, glass, textile and garment workers, 
and among printing tradesmen. In addition 
to those entirely unemployed, some short 
time was recorded, especially in the metal 
trades. In comparison with the returns for 
December, 1925, the situation in the manu- 
facturing industries was much improved. 
Among coal miners in Nova Scotia and Al- 
berta the change was but nominal as com- 
pared with November, but in British Colum- 
bia the situation showed considerable ad- 
vancement. Owing to a winter shutdown in 
the quarries of Nova Scotia, a large number 
of the members were reported out of work. 
The seasonal curtailment in building and 
construction, which has existed for the last 
few months, continued into December, when 
19.3 per cent of the members were reported 
as idle, as compared with an unemployment 
percentage of 12.7 in November. Bridge and 
structural iron workers alone were afforded 
more work than in November, and of the 
declines the most substantial were among 
steam shovel and dredgemen, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and granite and stone- 
cutters. In comparison with December, 1925, 
when 21.0 per cent of the tradesmen were 
out of work, carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, plumbers and steamfitters, and hod 
carriers and building labourers all reported a 
better situation, but in the remaining trades 
there was greater unemployment. Reports 
from 639° unions of transportation workers 
with 56,199 members indicated an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 3.0, as compared with 1.5 
per cent in November and 4.2 per cent in 
December, 1925. Extensive curtailment, due to 
the closing of navigation for the winter sea- 
son in the province of Quebec, caused the 
percentage out of work to rise to a consider- 
able height in December in the shipping and 
stevedoring division as compared with that 
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of the previous month. In the steam railway 
division also, whose returns constitute nearly 
83 per cent of the entire group membership 
reporting in the transportation industry, there 
was a slightly adverse change as compared 
with November, but among street and electric 
railway employees and teamsters practically 
no change occurred. A_ slightly greater 
volume of business was afforded hotel and 
restaurant employees, theatre and stage em- 
ployees, and barbers, but stationary engineers 
and firemen reported slightly more idleness. 
The level of employment for fishermen re- 
mained the same as in November, but among 
lumber workers and loggers there was con- 
siderable slackness as compared with no un- 
employment in November. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives a 
summary of unemployment as reported by 
local trade unions during the quarter ending 
December 31, 1926. 


During the month of Decem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1926, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
Reports. ada made 25,641 references to 


positions and effected a total 
of 24,667 placements. The number of place- 
ments made in regular employment during the 
month was 15,540, of which 12,896 were of 
men and 2,644 of women workers. In casual 
work the offices made 9,127 placements. Em- 
ployers notified the Service of 26,287 vacancies, 
of which 18,756 were of men and 7,531 of 
women. The number of registrations for work 
was 27,831 of men, and 8,414 of women, a 
total of 36,245 applications. Compared with 
the preceding month a decline is shown in the 
volume of business, but a comparison with the 
corresponding period a year ago shows a con- 
siderable increase, the records for November, 
1926, showing 29,551 vacancies offered, 42,917 
applications made, and 28,338 placements ef- 
fected, while in December, 1925, there were 
recorded 21,797 vacancies, 32,802 applications 
for work, and 20, 523 placements in regular 
and casual employment. A report in detail of 
the work of the offices for the month of De- 
cember may be found elsewhere in this issue, 
and on another page will be found a statement 
of the activities of the offices for the last 
quarter of the year 1926. 


Some figures indicating the re-. 


PRODUCTION cent movements of trade and 
IN CERTAIN industry are given in the table 
INDUSTRIES. on page 134. The Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, Canada 
reported that production of pig-iron in Can- 
ada during December, 1926, amounted to 53,- 
971 long tons, a slight increase over the 52,346. 
tons reported for the previous month, but a 
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little below the output of 54,889 tons in De- 
cember 1925. During the 12 months of 1926 
the cumulative production was 737,503 tons, 
or 29 per cent over the 570,397 tons of 1925, 
and 24 per cent more than the 593,024 tons 
of 1924. Ontario produced 488,000 tons of pig- 
iron or 66 per cent of the year’s output, as 
against 65 per cent of the total in 1925; the 
balance was accounted for by Nova Scotia in 
both years. Five furnaces, having a total 
daily capacity of 1,825 tons per day or about 
36 per cent of the total capacity of all blast 
furnaces in Canada, were in blast on Decem- 
ber 31. The active furnaces were located as 
follows: 2 at Sydney, N.S.; 2 at Hamilton, 
Ont.; and 1 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
There are 15 iron blast furnaces in Canada, 
which if operated at capacity the year round 
could produce 1.8 million tons of pig-iron. 
Actual production in 1926 amounted to 737,503 
tons so that about 41 per cent of the total 
possible output was produced during the year. 
In 1925, corresponding figures showed an out- 
put amounting to 32 per cent of the total 
possible production. « 

Production of ferro-alloys at 3,804 tons in 
December showed a gain of 15 per cent over 
the 3,308 tons of November. For the 12 
months’ period the total output was 37,954 
tons or 48 per cent over the 25,709 tons re- 
ported for 1925 and compares with 26,400 tons 
in 1924, and 28,961 tons in 1923. Over one- 
half of the output of 1926 was high grade 
ferro-manganese and the balance was ferro- 
silicon. Only 3 plants in Canada reported a 
production of ferro-alloys during 1926. 

In December the production of steel ingots 
and direct steel castings in Canada was 58,493 
tons or 8 per cent over the 54,311 tons of No- 
vember production in December, 1925, 
amounted to 63,353 tons. 

For the 12 months ending December 31, 1926, 
the cumulative production of steel ingots and 
castings totalled 776,888 tons, an increase of 3 
per cent over the 752,695 tons of the previous 
year. In 1924 the output was 650,690 tons and 
in 1923 amounted to 884,770 tons. During 1926 
four firms in Canada reported a production of 
steel ingots from basic open hearth furnaces, 
3 concerns made basic open hearth castings, 
3 made converter castings and 9 firms produced 
direct castings from electric furnaces. 

Coal Production—F ull statistics of coal pro- 
duction during December are not yet avail- 
able. The output of coal from Canadian 
mines during November was 5 per cent more 
than the production for the preceding month, 
and 10 per cent greater than the average for 
November in the past five years. The figures 
were 1,803,694 tons in November as against 
1,704,851 tons in October, and an average of 


1,626,098 tons during the five preceding years. 
All the coal-producing provinces, except Nova 
Scotia, and British Columbia showed a gain 
in production over the preceding month, and 
the outputs of Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta were greater than the average for the 
month in the five preceding years. Men em- 
ployed in the coal mines of Canada during 
November numbered 30,150, of whom 23,303 
worked underground and 6,847 on surface, as 
compared with a total of 28,838 in October, 
of whom 22,389 worked underground and 6,449 
on surface. Production per man was 59.8 
tons in November, as against 58.8 tons in Oc- 
tober. During November the production per 
man-day was 2.6, as compared with 2.5 tons 
in October. The tonnage lost was largely due 
to lack of orders. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise 
shows that the grand total of 
Canadian trade in December, 1926, was $221,- 
582,986 as compared with $253,317,215 in De- 
cember, 1925. However, the total for the first 
nine months of the fiscal year 1926-27 con- 
tinued to exceed that for the same period in 
1925-26, being $1,762,049,130 in the later and 
$1,725,796,820 in the earlier period. In De- 
cember, 1926, the merchandise entered for con- 


EXTERNAL 
‘TRADER. 


‘ sumption amounted to $81,774,995 as compared 


with $76,918,288 in December, 1925. The do- 
mestic merchandise exported, amounted to 
$138,421,475 in December, 1926, as compared 
with $152,355,795 in November, 1926, and $175,- 
555,228 in December, 1925. 


The chief imports in December, 1926, were: 
iron and its products, $14,168,515; non-metallic 
minerals and products, $14,072,817; and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $13,615,762. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $72,904,069; wood, wood 
products and paper, $22,909,082. 

In the nine months ending December, 1926, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $419,547,195; 
wood, wood products and paper at $217,725,- 
799, and animals and animal products at $132,- 
027,299. 


According to a report prepared 


BUILDING by the Dominion Bureau of 
Permirs AND Statistics, the value of the 
CoNnTRACTS building permits issued in 
AWARDED. sixty-three cities in Canada 


by the municipal authorities 
during the month of December, 1926, amounted 
to $11,472,131, as compared with $9,968,937 in 
November, and $7,363,777 in December, 1925. 
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The increase in the first comparison was 15.1 
per cent, and in the latter 24.8 per cent. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in January, 1927, at $16,- 
771,800 as compared with $13,725,000 in De- 
cember, 1926, and $12,669,000 in January, 1926. 
This is the largest January total since 1913. 
The contracts awarded in January, 1927, were 
classified as follows:—industrial building, 
$6,622,500; business building, $5,387,700; and 
residential building, $3,405,900. The appor- 
tionment of contracts awarded in Canada by 
provinces during January, 1927, was:—Prairie 
Provinces, $6,353,100; Ontario, $4,356,400; Que- 
bee, $3,885,200; British Columbia, $2,083,400 
and the Maritime Provinces $93,700. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during January, 1927, according to the 
same Review, totalled $71,056,600, $10,138,300 
of this amount being for residential building; 
$26,012,200 for business building; $19,955,500 
for industrial building, and $14,950,600 for 
engineering construction (including bridges. 
dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
January, 1927, was slightly greater than dur- 
ing December, 1926, but less than during Janu- 
ary, 1926. There were in existence during the 
month eight disputes, involving 261 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 4,020 
working days, as compared with eight disputes 
in December, involving 167 employees, and 
resulting in a time loss of 3,778 working days. 
In January, 1926, there were on record eleven 
strikes, involving 823 workpeople, resulting in 
a time loss of 9,769 working days. One of the 
strikes commencing prior to January, 1927, 
terminated during the month, and the one 
strike recorded as commencing during January 
also terminated during the month. At the end 
of the month, therefore, there were on record 
six strikes and lockouts, affecting 134 work- 
people, not including those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected, but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices advanced somewhat due 
mainly to seasonal increases. The cost per 
week of a list of twenty-nine staple foods for 
an average family of five, in terms of the 
average retail prices in some sixty cities, was 
$11.37 at the beginning of January, as com- 


pared with $11.18 for December, 1926; $11.63 
for January, 1926; $10.77 for January, 1925; 
$10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 for January, 
1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; $1448 for 
January, 1921; $1692 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $15.30 for January, 1920; $12.42 for 
January, 1918; and $7.73 for January, 1914. 
Butter showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
while less important advances occurred in the 
prices of eggs, beef, milk, pork, rolled oats, 
evaporated apples and in granulated and yel- 
low sugar. The prices of bacon, lard and 
prunes were somewhat lower. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.59 at the beginning 
of January, as compared with $21.41 for De- 
cember, 1926; $21.96 for January, 1926; $21.09 
for January, 1925; $21.23 for January, 1924; 
$21.13 for January, 1923; $21.52 for January, 
1922; $25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $24.15 for January, 
1920; $19.80 for January, 1918; and $14.49 for 
January, 1914. Fuel and rent were practically 
unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was practically unchanged at 150.6 for Janu- 
ary, aS compared with 150.5 for December, 
1926; 163.8 for January, 1926; 165.5 for Janu- 
ary, 1925; 156.9 for January, 1924; 151.4 for 
January, 1923; 151.7 for January, 1922; 200.6 
for January, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 233.4 for January, 1920; 206.1 for 
January, 1919; and 191.7 for January, 1918. 
In the grouping according to chief component 
materials three of the eight main groups ad- 
vanced and five declined. The Vegetables 
and their Products group advanced, mainly 
because of higher prices for grains, flour and 
milled products. Advances in the prices of 
live stock, butter and milk which more than 
offset the declines in the prices of eggs and 
furs, caused an increase in the Animals and 
their Products group. The Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group also advanced, 
the lower- prices for silk and wool being more 
than offset by the higher prices for raw cotton 
and manila rope. The groups which declined 
were: the Iron and its Products group, chiefly 
because of declines in the prices of steel sheets 
and wire; the Non-Ferrous Metals group, due 
to declines in the prices of copper, lead, tin 
and antimony, which more than offset the 
advances in the prices of silver and spelter; 
the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
due to declines in the prices of sulphuric acid 
and glycerine; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group; and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1927 


URING the month of January the De- 
partment received a second interim re- 
port from the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation constituted to inquire into certain 
matters in dispute between the Shipping Fed- 
eration of Canada and the Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Limited, and certain of their em- 
ployees, being checkers and coopers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees; also a report was submitted to 
the Department by the Board established to 
deal with differences between the Corporation 
of the City of New Westminster and certain 
of its employees in the Municipal Fire De- 
partment, members of the City Fire Fighters’ 
Union. 


Application Received 


During January an application for the 
establishment of a Board was received from 
employees of various shipping interests of the 
port of St. John, N.B., being checkers and 
coopers, members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. A Board 
was established, Mr. J. T. Foster, of Montreal, 
P.Q., being appointed a member on the recom- 
mendation of the employees concerned, and 
Mr. J. H. Lauer, also of Montreal, being ap- 


-pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 


recommendation from the employers. The 
Board had not been completed at the close of 
the month. 


Second Interim Report of Board in Dispute between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, and 


their Checkers and Coopers. 


The Minister of Labour received on Janu- 
ary 17, 1927, a second interim report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
which had been referred for adjustment 
various matters in dispute between the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada and Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, and certain of 
their employees, being checkers and coopers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The Board was con- 
stituted as follows: Mr. Farquhar Robertson, 
Montreal, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Sir William Stavert, Montreal, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the employers, and Mr. J. T. Foster, 
Montreal, nominee of the employees. The dis- 
pute related to the employees’ demand for 
increased wages and changed working con- 
ditions, and 225 employees were stated to be 
directly affected. The first interim report of 
the Board, which was received on November 
17, 1926, was accompanied by a letter written 
on behalf of the employers concerned, stating 
that the shipping interests undertook to meet 
their employees in or about the month of 
March, 1927. The text of the first interim 
report appears in the December, 1926, issue of 
the Labour Gazette, page 1189. The second 
interim report states that the Board stands 
adjourned, pending the outcome of the 
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negotiations between the parties. The text 


of the second interim report follows: 


Second Interim Report of Board 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


CoNCILIATION BoARD HELD UNDER THE PRo- 
VISIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION Act, 1907 


In the matter of the Checkers, Members of 
Lodge 1237, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, and 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Employing Steamship Lines. 


The Board—Farquhar Robertson, Chair- 
man; Sir William Stavert, representing em- 
ployers; John T. Foster, representing em- 
ployees. 

Your Board, as above outlined, having been 
convened on the 12th day of January, at 2.30 
pm., at 36 Board of Trade Building, Mont- 
real, to consider its proper functioning in the 
above dispute, begs leave to report as fol- 
lows: 


In view of the proposal that your Board 


should proceed to St. John, and hold an in- 


quiry into the differences as between the 
Association of Checkers and their workers on 
the one hand, and certain specified steam- 
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ship interests on the other, in respect to wages 
and working conditions at that port, following 
the inquiries which have been already held 
there, it was felt as the Board was constituted 
to consider such differences at the Port of 
Montreal, it would not have jurisdiction in 
the Port of St. John, if only because while 
the workers may be identical, or practically 
so, there are other shipping interests and differ- 
ent outside conditions in the latter port. 

In view of such opinions therefore, and of 
the intention of the Chairman, Mr. Farquhar 
Robertson, to be absent from Canada until 
some time in the early part of April, it waa 
the unanimous decision of your Board that it 
should stand adjourned at the call of the 
Chair pending the outcome of a meeting of 
representatives of the men and shipping inter- 
ests, which is expected to take place some time 


~ 


in the month of March by arrangement be- 
tween the parties, when your Board may re- 
convene, and consider such outcome, together 
with directions from the Honourable the Min- 
ister of Labour within his pleasure. 

The above report is hereby certified to be 
correct. 


(Sed.) FarquHar Ropertson, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) W. E. Sravert, 
‘Representing Employers. 
(Sgd.) J. T. Foster, 
Representing Employees. 


Dated at Montreal, this thirteenth day of 
January, in the year of Our Lord, One 
Thousand, Nine Hundred and Twenty- 
seven. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of the City of 
New Westminster and its Fire Fighters. 


A report was received from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to which had 
been referred for adjustment a dispute between 
the Corporation of the City of New West- 
minister and certain of its employees in the 
Municipal Fire Department, members of the 
City Fire Fighters’ Union. The dispute re- 
lated to wages, working conditions, etc. The 
Board was composed as follows: Rev. Dr. 
Albert M. Sanford, Principal of Columbian 
College, New Westminster, B.C., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. William James 
Whiteside, of New Westminster, B.C., and 
Mr. R. P. Pettipiece, of Vancouver, BC., 
nominees of the city and employees respec- 
tively. Asa result of the efforts of the Board, 
an amicable settlement of the dispute was 
reached, involving an increase of wages of 
$10 per month to the employees and several 
improvements in working conditions. The 
Board’s report was accompanied by the agree- 
ment between the parties to the dispute. The 
text of the report and of the agreement 
follows. 


Report of Board 
New Westminster, B.C., Jan. 26, 1927. 


H. H. Warp, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Str——We, the undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to consider differences between the 
Corporation of the City of New Westminster 


and certain of its employees in the Municipal 
Fire Department, members of the City Fire 
Fighters Union No. 256, beg leave to report 
as follows:— 

After evidence had been received and visits 
had been made to the Fire Halls of the Muni- 
cipalities of Point Grey and South Van- 
couver and the Cities of Vancouver and New 
Westminster, your Board succeeded in bring- 
ing together the parties to the dispute, with 
the result that an Agreement, a copy of which 
we enclose, was entered into with the unani- 
moug vote of the (City Council of New 
Westminster and the unanimous approval of 
the members of the Fire Fighters Union, No. 
256. 

We desire to acknowledge the courtesy of 
the representatives of the parties to the dis- 
pute in all their relationships with the Board 
and our appreciation of the consent given to 
the Agreement by those concerned. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


(Sgd.) A. M. Sanrorp. 
(‘Sgd.) W. J. WHITESIDE. 
(Sgd.) R. P. Prrrirrece. 


An agreement made this twenty-first day of 

—  dJdanuary, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven. 
Between: The Corporation of the City of 
New Westminster, of the First Part, and 
Fire Fighters’ Union, Number 256, of the 
Second Part. 

Whereas a dispute having arisen between 
The Corporation of the City of New Westmin- 
ster and certain of its employees, members of 
the Fire Fighters’ Union, Number 256, and the 
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dispute having been referred under the “Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907,” to a 

oard constituted under that Act, consisting 
of Dr. A. M. Sanford, R. Parm. Pettipiece and 
W. J. Whiteside, and the said Board having 
brought together the parties to the dispute in 
conference, the following settlement was ar- 
rived at, namely:— 


(1) The City of New Westminster hereby 
agrees to grant an increase of Ten Dollars ($10) 
per month to each of the Fire Fighters of the 
Department, said increase to date from the 
first of January, 1927. The Mayor and Council 
also agree to recommend to the Mayor and 
Council of 1928 a further increase of Five 
Dollars ($5) per month to each of the Fire 
Fighters concerned, said increase, if granted, 
to begin on the first of January, 1928. This 
does not preclude the Fire Fighters from ask- 
ing for a larger increase at that time if they 
so desire. 


(2) The City agrees to grant to each man a 
holiday of two weeks instead of the one week 
granted annually in recent years. 


(3) The City further agrees to provide 
counterpanes, sheets and pillow-cases for the 
use of the men in Fire Halls, and to be respon- 
sible for the laundering of the same. 


(4) In regard to lockers, trap-doors to keep 
smoke out of the living quarters, better lights, 


and more conveniences for the tidiness and com- 
fort of the men, the Mayor and Council agree 
to vote an unspecified sum of money which 
shall be spent by the Fire Committee after 
consultation with the Chief of the Department 
and representatives of the Fire Fighters 
Union as to the ways wherein the money may 
be spent to the best advantage. 

(5) The members of the Fire Fighters 
Union No. 256, through their appointed repre 
sentatives, accept these terms of agreement and 
assure the City of their purpose to render 
efficient and loyal service. 


Adopted by the City Council January the 
twenty-first, 1927, and signed on their behalf by 
(Se¢d.) A. W. Gray, Mayor. 
i W. 4H. Keary, City Clerk. 
WITNESSES: 


(Sgd.) A. M. SAnrorp, 
ri W. J. WHITESIDE, 
s R. P. PErriprece. 


Signed by the _ representatives 
Fighters’ Union No. 256: 
(Sgd.) Wur11am MartHew, Presideni, 
u Tuos. A. Briaas, Sec.-Treas. 


of Fire 


WITNESSES: 
(Sgd.) A. M. Sanrorp, 
% W. J. WHITESIDE, 
$e R. P. PETripiece. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1927 


HE number of strikes and Jockouts in 
existence during January was 8, the same 
number as in December. The time loss for 
the month was less than during January, 1926, 
being 4,020 working days, as compared with 
9,769 working days during the same month in 
1926. 














Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
mC WS C7 aie ater Raabe, Bi 8 261 4,020 
Deckloguscwersre. 8 167 3,778 
Jane hG265 coe ps vac 8) 823 9,769 





The Record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the stutis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. Astrike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees at its commencement and lasting at least 
one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration, 
and disputes involving less than six employees, are included 
in the published record only when ten days or more time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is main- 
tained in the Department, and the figures are given in the 
annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of a!l disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time aster its 
commencement. 


Seven disputes, involving 161 workpeople, 
were carried over from December, and one 
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dispute commenced during January. Two of 
the disputes recorded as being carried over 
from December, the strike of electrotypers 
at Toronto, Ont., commencing December 20, 
1926, and the strike of coal miners at New- 
castle Creek, N.B., commencing December 14, 
1926, were not reported to the Department 
in time for inclusion in the January issue of 
the Lasour GazerTe. One of the strikes com- 
mencing prior to January. terminated during 
the month, and the strike which commenced 
during January also terminated during the 
month. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were on record six strikes and lockouts, 
as follows: Fur workers, Winnipeg, Man.; 
ladies’ clothing workers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s 
clothing workers, Montreal, P.Q.; cap makers, 
Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont.; and electrotypers, Toronto, Ont. 
A dispute involving structural steel workers 
at Calgary, Alberta, during January has been 
reported to the Department but no informa- 
tion as to its nature or extent has yet been 
received. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected, although 
the unions or organizations concerned have 
not yet declared them terminated. Informa- 
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tion is available as to four such disputes, 
namely: moulders at Galt, Ont., August 2, 
1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, P.Q., March 
24, 1925; men’s clothing workers, St. Hya- 
cinthe, P.Q. (formerly of Montreal), March 
19, 1926; and metal polishers at Sackville, 
N.B., March 15, 1921. 

The strike which commenced during Janu- 
ary was for improved working conditions. 
The two strikes which terminated during the 
month were both substantially in favour of 
the employees. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Carp Makers, Toronto, Ont.—In this dis- 
pute, which caused a cessation of work on 
August 27, 1926, involving upwards of ten 
employees, there was a demand for a union 
agreement providing for employment of 
members of the union only. The employer 
refused and the employees went on strike, the 
employer replacing them, and reporting a full 
staff before the end of the year. At the end 


of January there were, however, a number of 
employees still on strike. 


Men’s Cioruina Workers, Monrreat, P.Q. 
—This dispute, which commenced July 28, 
1926, to secure union wages and working con- 
ditions in non-union shops, remained unter- 
minated at the end of January, there being 
two establishments still involved. The larger 
factories and most of the other establishments 
had settled with the union in August or later, 
agreeing to the conditions of the union. At 
the end of January there were reported to be 
only thirty strikers involved. 


ELecrroryPers, Toronto, Ont.—This dis- 
pute, commencing on December 20, 1926, was 
the result of a demand for the renewal of the 
union agreement which the employer refused 
on the ground that the union had not kept 
the agreement in the past. Shortly after- 
wards the firm discharged several employees 
for engaging in union activity and the union 
called out the other members employed there. 
The employer was reported to have partially 
replaced the strikers during January. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JANUARY, 1927 





Number Time 

Industry, occupation of loss in 
and locality employees} working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to January, 1927. 


MininGc, NoNn-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Newcastle Creek, 97 
N.B. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and leather products (other 
than boots and shoes ): 


Fur workers, Winnipeg, Man... 25 250 
Clothing (including knitted goods ): 

*Ladies’ clothing workers, Tor- 6 150 
onto, Ont. : 

Men’s clothing workers, Mont- 30 720 
real, Que. 

*Cap makers, Toronto, Ont.... 13 325 

Men’s clothing workers, Mont- 50 1, 250 


. real, Que 
Printing and Publishing: 


Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.. 10 250 


675 |Commenced Dec. 14, 1926, against discharge of 


employees. Work resumed Feb. 1, 1927, all em- 
ployees except one reinstated. 


Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for shorter hours and 
recognition of union. Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 
epee: of non-union conditions. Untermin- 
ated. 

Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
vote conditions in non-union shops. Untermin- 
ated. 

Commenced Aug. 27, 1926, for employment of union 
members only. Unterminated. 

Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for recognition of union. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of em- 
ployees. Unterminated. 


_ (b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during January, 1927. 


TRADE— 


Teamsters, Charlottetown, 100 
P.E.I. 








400 


Commenced Jan. 6, 1927, for an extra coal shoveller. 
Terminated Jan. 11, 1927, in favour of employees. 





*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced, but there are still a number of employees out and 


on the strike benefit list of the union. 
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Coan Miners, NEWCASTLE CREEK, N.B— 
This, the second dispute in the same mine 
recently, commenced December 14, 1926, the 
employer having discharged some miners, al- 
leging that they were advocating that the 
agreement settling the first dispute should be 
broken by the miners. It has been reported 
that the two miners discharged were the pre- 
siding officer and the secretary of the union, 
and a committee of the union opened nego- 
tiations with the employer, who thereupon 
discharged members of the committee. The 
other members of the union employed in the 
mine then ceased work and communicated 
with the Minister of Labour with the object 
of initiating proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, as amended, 
the Province of New Brunswick having passed 
the necessary enabling legislation (LaBour 


GAZETTE, June, 1926, page 549). The Minister 
then proposed that the parties to the dispute 
should re-open negotiations, and at the end 
of January a settlement was reached, all the 
employees except one being reinstated, work 
to be resumed February 1, 1927. 


TEAMSTERS, ‘CHARLOTTETOWN, (P.FLI.—On 
January 6, 1927, approximately one hundred 
teamsters ceased work in the hauling of coal 
because the coal dealers had refused to supply 
a man to shovel coal from the far end of each 
car aS had been done by one of the dealers. 
After four days the dealers agreed to this, 
and it was arranged that in future when a 
dispute arose a period of three days would 
be allowed for negotiations between the firm 
involved and their employees before a strike 
would be called. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1926 


A Res year 1926 was marked by less dis- 
turbance from strikes and lockouts than 
any year since 1916, the number of disputes 
and numbers of employees involved being 
about the same as in each year from 1923 to 
1925, but the time loss in man workings days, 
less than 300,000, the lowest figure since 1916, 
and less than in any year since 1900, except 
1902, 1904, 1905, 1915, and 1916. The notable 
feature of the year 1926 was the relatively 
small amount of time loss due to strikes or 
lockouts in coal mines, in contrast with con- 
ditions from 1922 to 1925 inclusive, a period 
marked by not only a large number of dis- 
putes in coal mines but by a series of disputes 
involving large numbers of miners for lon 
periods of time. ; 

The chief disputes during 1926 occurred in 
establishments manufacturing clothing and 
boots and shoes, nearly two-thirds of the time 
loss for the year appearing in these two in- 
dustrial groups. There was also a substantial 
amount of time loss in logging and in mining. 
The most important disputes during the year 
were those of boot factory employees at Que- 
bec from May to September, involving 3,000 
employees and causing a time loss of 88,677 
working days; men’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, involving 5,000 employees from 
July 26 to the end of the year, most of them 
having secured their demands and resumed 
work in a few weeks; lumber workers in the 
district about Port Arthur, Ont., involving 700 
employees and causing a time loss of 30,400 
working days. In coal mining there were 
twenty disputes, some involving large numbers 


of miners, but these lasted only a few days 
and so did not cause very much time loss. 
Since its establishment toward the end of 


1900 the Department of Labour has main- 


tained a record of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada, publishing in the Lasour Gazerre each 
month a complete list of those in progress, so 
far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables an- 
alyzing the data, since 1912 including a com- 
plete list of the disputes on record during the 
year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelimin- 
ary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1918, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period with 
analytical tables and the annual reviews in 
the Lasour Gazette have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubted- 
ly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting one working day or more. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and 
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disputes involving less than six employees 
have not been included in the published 
record unless a time loss of 10 days or more 
is caused. A separate record of such dis- 
putes involving less than 10 days time loss is 
maintained in the Department. During 1926 
there was one such dispute, involving 3 em- 
ployees for one half day, making a time loss 
of one and a half working days. . 


The figures in this report are inclusive of 


all strikes which come to the knowledge of 


the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. So 
far as concerns figures given with respect to 
duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES 
INVOLVED IN 1901-1926 
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made in such cases is the result of painstak- 
ing methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 


cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees involved in the dispute 
from time to time so far as known. 


LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


EACH YEAR 


WORKING DAYS 
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The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1918, and again in 1917, 1919, 
1922, 1923 and 1924, with very little time loss 
for’ 1926. In.metal trades no great time loss 
appeared except in 1919, when the strikes in 
the meétal trades in various cities and the 
general strike in Winnipeg in sympathy with 
the metal trades’ strike there, caused a time 
loss of about two million days. In 1918, 1920 
and 1923, however, the time losses (in these 
trades) were larger than in other years. In 
building and construction considerable time 
loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 1911 and 1919. 
In transportation there was considerable time 
loss only in 1901, due to a strike of trackmen, 
in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop ma- 
chinists and in 1918 and 1919 due to numbers 
of strikes in street railway operation, as well 
as among freight handlers, in local transporta- 
tion, cartage, etc. The item “ other industries” 
for 1926 included a comparatively large time 
loss in boot and shoe manufacturing. 


From the chart showing results of the settle- 
ments arrived at it appears that the majority 
of employees were successful or substantially 
successful in 1905, 1906, 1915, 1917 and 1918, 
periods of steadily rising prices and expand- 


TABLE I.—RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
BY YEARS 


= 








Number of Disputes in existence in the 
disputes year 
. Year {In exist-| Begin- | Em- Em- Time 
ence in | ning in | ployers| ployees loss in 
the the in- in- working 
year year | volved} volved days 

190K G. 22 Oe 104 104 273 28,086 632,311 
19020. ook 121 121 420 12, 264 120, 940 
T9038 Bie ce F 146 146 927 50,041 1,226,500 
1904.00 .a.k 99 99 575 16,482 265,004 
1905........8 89 88 437 16,223 217,244 
1906. 205208 141 141 | 1,015 26,050 359, 797 
LOG east 149 144 825 36, 224 621, 962 
HUOS cee 68 65 175 25,293 708 , 285 
ADDO eee 69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
1910 cat 84 82 | 1,335 21,280 718,635 
19D cee 99 96 475 30,094 2,046,650 
LOL Zetia 150 148 989 40,511 1,099,208 
A Is yea 113 106 | 1,015 39,536 1,287,678 
1914.68 44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
MOTO eect 43 38 96 9,140 106, 149 
1916). cee 75 74 Pap 21,157 208,277 
LOU ees 148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
1918. aot 196 191 766 68,489 763,341 
LOO 298 290 | 1,913 | 138,988 3,942,189 
1920S ones 285 Zid | miosde 52,150 886,754 
121 eae 145 138 907 22,930 956,461 
LOUD ey 85 70 569 41,050 1,975,276 
19235, cere 91 a 419 32,868 68,494 
1924 ree 73 63 415 32,494 1,770,825 
1925 feu 83 81 510 25,796 1,743,996 
1926 span s 77 73 598 24,142 296,811 
Total 3,075*| 2,957*| 17,514*| 885,627*) 25,159,656 





“In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end 
of a year are counted more than once. 


ing business, but were unsuccessful in 1908, 
1919, and 1920, years of uncertainty in indus- 
try. ‘ 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected, although 
the unions or organizations concerned have 
not yet declared them terminated. In addi- 
tion to the list in: Table 10, information is 
available as to the following disputes of this 
nature, metal polishers, Sackville, N.B., March 
15, 1921; moulders at: Galt, Ont., August 2, 1922; 
cigarmakers at Montreal, March 24, 1925; 
hat and cap makers, Toronto, June 16, 1925; 
tailors, Toronto, Nov. 16, 1925; moulders, 
Guelph, June 2, 1924; moulders, Owen Sound, 
Jan. 19, 1925; moulders, Sarnia, March 8, 1925; 
upholsterers, Montreal, June 23, 1925. All but 
the first three, however, lapsed during 1926. 


TABLE II—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1926, BY 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 











Num- 
Disputes | berin-| Time loss 
volved 
Number of em- _ 
ployees involved Per- Per- 
Num-} cent | Em- | Work- | cent 
ber of |ployees} ing fe) 
tota days | total 
5,000 and under 10, es 1 1-3} 5,000) 48,950} 16-5 
2,500 and under 5,000. 2} 2-6] 7,090] 94,699] 31-9 
1,500 and under 2,500. 1 1:3 1,500} 13,500 4-5 
1,000 and under 1,500. 1 1-3} 1,050} 2,100} 0-7 
500 and under 1,000. 4) 5-2) 2,950) 40,660} 13-7 
250andunder 500. 5 6-5 1,825} 11,200 3-8 
100and under 250. 19] 24-6] 3,027] 47,347] 15-9 
50andunder 100. 14] 18-2} 1,027] 25,714] 8-7 
25 and under 50. 14] 18-2 489 4,785 1:6 
JOM OT ZO ake ol ee 16} 20-8 184) 7,856] 2-7 
A Wo} 2) Deere erm = ra 77| 100-0] 24,442) 296,811) 100-0 





TABLE sii ae ee LOCKOUTS, 1926, BY 














E LOSS 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
: volved: 
Period of working 
days lost Per- Per- 
Num-} cent | Em- | Work- | cent 
ber of |ployees}| ing of 

total days } total 
50,000 and under 100,000 ] 1:3} 3,000] 88,677! 30-0 
25,000 and under 50,000 2 2:6 5,700) 79,350] 26-7 
10,000 and under 25,000 3] 3:9} (1,745). 36,5961 | 12-3 
5,000 and under 10,000 4 5-2 5,207] 29,179 9-8 
2,500andunder 5,000 8| 10-4 1,228; 28,314 9-5 
1,500and under 2,500 10} 18-0} 3,018) 18,760} 6-3 
1,000and under 1,500 1 Vet93 40; 1,000) 0-3 
500 and under 1,000 13) 16-9 2,058 &,616 3°0 
250 and under 500 13} 16-9 1,218 4,476} 1-5 
100 and under 250 a a 345] 1,206] 0-4 
Under 100222. .«e... Sa: 15] 19-5} * 583 637, 0-2 
Totals ee. se! 77) 100-0] 24,142! 296,811} 100-0 
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The following notes deal with the chief 
features in strikes and lockouts during the year 
1926. 


Logging—The four disputes in the logging 
industry involved 1,250 employees, causing a 
time loss of 32,230 working days. All these 
disputes were to secure increases in wages and 
all but one were partially or substantially 
successful. The principal dispute was one in 
the vicinity of Port Arthur, Ont., involving 
26 employers and about 700 employees, be- 
tween September 16 and November 8, causing 
a time loss of 30,400 days. This dispute was 
to secure increases in wages and better work- 
ing conditions, and from time to time various 
employers agreed to increase the wages but 
not always to the amount demanded, namely, 
$60 per month. 


TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1926, BY 
DURATION 


eee 
eee :?:20€°h NN ——————_=_ 


Num- 
Disputes | berin-| Time loss 
volved 
Period of Duration | —-__——. 
Per- Per 
Num-}| cent | Em- | Work- | cent 
ber of |ployees| ing of 
tota days | total 
Under Sidays-...+:...... 30; 38-9} 5,297] 10,362) 3-5 
5 days and under 10.. 11] 14-3} 7,363] 33,889] 11-4 
10 days and under 15.. 7] 9-1 731} 7,447] 2-5 
15 days and under 20.. 1} 1:3 17 255} 0-1 
20 days and under 30.. 4) §-2 579| 4,485 1:5 
30 days and over...... 17] 22-1) 4,875) 178,440] 60-1 
Unterminated or in- 
definite sj. fe. 7} 9-1) 5,280] 61,933] 20-9 
MOtAl ee eee: 77} 100-0} 24,142) 296,811] 100-0 





TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1926, BY 








PROVINCES 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved ; 
Province SSS 
Per- Per 
Num-j cent | Em- | Work- | cent 
ber of |ployees}| ing of 
tota days | total 
Nova Scotia....... ee 11} 14-2) 7,829) 19,094) 6-5 
Prince Edward Island. 1 1-3 200 500} 0-2 
New Brunswick....... 4} 5-2 CODY i 212) E24 
CDEC os ta cots, 18] 23-4) 10,963] 182,570) 61-5 
OHutariows otec ete 22| 28-6 2,406] 56,457] 19-0 
Manitoba.ssashs. Se. fe; 4) §-2 345} 5,469] 1-8 
ARK ALCIO WAN spay ce on a Lain ck SESE Sulla Seee Blalteetees Jbl aantens 
Albertastae2. 1.202 Heian ie) 445] 4,105] 1-4 
British Columbia...... 14] 18-2 1,249] 21,404) 7-2 
Ota Fey. 77| 100-0} 24,142} 296,811] 100-0 
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TABLE VI.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1926, BY 
INDUSTRIES 


Num- 
ber in- 
volved 


Disputes Time loss 








Per 
Em- Work. cent 


ployees| ing 
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Mining--All disputes in the industry 
occurred in coal mines, being 20 in number 
involving 8,895 employees, causing a time loss 
of 30,185 days. Only two of the disputes in- 
volved a large number of men and only one 
of the disputes lasted more than a few days. 
A number of these were strikes in Nova Scotia 
to prevent the employment of miners who 
were not members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, which had an agreement with 
the employers, or miners who were members 
of another organization. These were substan- 
tially successful. The only dispute lasting 
more than a few days was that involving 
coal miners in the neighbourhood of Edmon- 
ton, Alta., lasting from July 1 to the end of 
August, the miners demanding an increase 
in wages and the recognition of their union. 
The employers refused the latter demand on 
the ground that this union had become affi- 
liated with a new organization, and also re- 
fused the wage increase. Shortly afterwards 
some of the mine operators settled with their 
employees on the basis of the same wages and 
working conditions as before the strike, with- 
out recognition of the union, and later em- 
ployees returned to the other mines under 
similar conditions. 


Manufacturing—Most of the disputes in 
this industry occurred in establishments con- 
nected with the manufacturing of men’s cloth- 
ing, furs and boots. Nearly all of these dis- 
putes were to maintain union conditions, to 
secure union wage scales and working con- 
ditions, or to secure union agreements and 
recognition of the union. The most import- 
ant of these dipsutes was in Montreal, where 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers called 
out on strike at the end of July all the work- 
ers under its jurisdiction, in order to main- 
tain the wages and working conditions pro- 
vided for in agreements already in force and 
to secure agreements in other establishments. 
A number of: employers were reported to be 
violating the terms of the agreements, 
especially by sending out work to non-union 
contract shops. As a result of the dispute 
the majority of the establishments entered 
into agreements with the union within a short 
time, and from time to time before the end 
of the year other establishments followed, 
and at the end of the year it was reported 
that there were only two employers having a 
dispute with the union. During the year both 
at Montreal and Toronto there were a num- 
ber of strikes against violations of agree- 
ments in men’s clothing factories. There 
were disputes involving two women’s cloth- 


ing factories and there were disputes involv- 
ing corset makers, cap makers, millinery 
workers, and embroidery workers. — 

There were also a number of disputes, in- 
volving a relatively small number of em- 
ployees for a few days, in saw mills, sash and 
door factories, printing establishments, found- 
ries, etc. One of these involved 40 pressmen 
and bookbinders in an alleged lockout, the 
employer having made an agreement with 
another organization to employ only its mem- 
bers, dismissing those employees who would 
not join it. The unions to which the dis- 
missed employees belonged did not call off 
the dispute until the middle of September. 


A dispute involving moulders in Vancouver 
and New Westminster, B.C., lasted from 
April to August, the employees demanding an 
increase in wages from $5.70 per day to $7. 
Through the mediation of the Fair Wages 
Officer of the Department of Labour a com- 
promise was reached at $6 per day. 


Construction—The most important dis- 
putes in this industry occurred at Vancouver, 
carpenters attempting to secure a 5 day week 
instead of a 5$ day week of 44 hours. Em- 
ployees in certain other building trades went 
on strike in sympathy with the carpenters. 
Through the mediation of the Fair Wages 
Officer of the Department of Labour a com- 
promise was reached, the carpenters receiving 
an increase of 50 cents per day, the 44 hour 
week to be continued. Painters in Vancouver 
also went on strike for an increase in wages 
of $1 per day and for the employment of 
union members only. Through the mediation 
of ‘the Fair Wages Officer of the Department 
of Labour some of the employers granted 
these demands but others refused and replaced 
the strikers. 


Transportation and Public Utilities-——The 
only disputes in this industry were those in- 
volving longshoremen, none of them lasting 
more than a few days nor involving a large 
number of employees. 


Service ——The only disputes in this group in- 
volved stage hands and musicians in theatres. 
One of these occurred in Vancouver involving 
stage hands, another involving musicians in the 
same theatre who went out in sympathy with 
the stage hands. After some months the theatre 
concerned closed down. The other dispute in- 
volved musicians at Windsor and Walkerville, 
Ont., demanding changes in wages and hours. 
Within two days the employees won their 
clemands. 
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..| Vancouver, B.C..... 
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Ve 
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. .|Windsor and Walker-| Increase in wages and| Ne 
ville, Ont. 


Musiciangsines cs cns. fess ses cee 


(e) Lapsed at the end of November. 


(a) Each party alleged the other had violated the agreement, the employees ceasing work. 


(6) Employment conditions no longer affected, but union has not yet called off the strike. 


(c) Most of the establishments and em 


(f) Lapsed in September. 


(g) Increase in wages later, on some work, was understood to be likely and was 
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received in September. 


ployees affected signed union agreement shortly after strike 


began. 
(d) Lapsed at the end of July. 


- Addendum on Strikes and Lockouts 


in Other Countries 1919-1926 


The accompanying table gives the princi- 
pal figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries as compared with Canada since 1919, 
showing the number of disputes (strikes and 
lockouts), the number of employees involved 
in stoppages of work and the time loss in man 
working days in those countries for which such 
figures are available. 

In some of these countries figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given have been included 
together. The practice varies greatly in the 
various countries also in regard to other 
points. In some cases the number of strikes 
and lockouts shown for a year is the number 
beginning during the year, in other cases it is 
the number ending during the year, and in 
still other cases it is the number in existence 
during the year, including those carried over 
from the previous year, with those beginning 
during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly involved, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties, 
but exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers di- 
rectly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 

For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is the number of man working days lost, 
are not given, or are given only by years and 
not by months. Footnotes to the table indi- 
cate the nature of the statistics with refer- 
ence to the above points. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year 
or less frequently, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of some length. 

A table of figures as to strikes in China is 
added, but is the only example of statistics 
of strikes and lockouts compiled by other than 
a governmental authority. This table is taken 
from a study of industrial disputes in China 
from 1918 to 1925 made by Ta Chen, Assist- 
ant Professor of Sociology, Tsing Hua College, 
Peking, an account of which was published in 
the October, 1926 number of the Monthly 
Labour Review issued by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. As no official 
statistics on this subject were available, the 
information was secured chiefly from the news- 
papers published in the principal cities, that 
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for the period 1918-1923 being secured chiefly 
from one Shanghai daily paper, the Shun Pao, 
the oldest newspaper printed in the Chinese 
language. Professor Ta Chen states that the 
strike as a method for improving the work- 
ers’ condition is still new in China. It is 
understood that the figures cover the strikes 
of importance in recent years and the accom- 
panying table is the summary table published. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA 


Reference is made to the “May 30, 1925, 
affair in Shanghai” which was a series of 
strikes constituting something in the nature 
of a general strike in sympathy with a strike 
of 55,000 cotton mill employees for recognition 
of their union. There occurred anti-foreign 
riots and demonstrations resulting in deaths 
of Chinese and foreigners. The cotton mill 
employees secured recognition. 


AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1926 








Time loss 
Number of | Employees | - “ 
Year disputes involved | ™ pone 
ys 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 
POI9 sii se fake 298 138 ,988 3,942,189 
O20. See tie fan aac 285 52,150 886 , 754 
BOD reiterates Ghee ae 145 22 ,930 95v,461 
LORDS actade ees neces 85 41,050 1,975,276 
DB ache fe ate wher tre here ake te 91 32,868 768 ,494 
ODA Wie Tee tee a ein tare ee 73 82,494 1,770,825 
LOZ area le eee aoe 83 25,796 1,748 ,996 
LODQG re coer aime win sate 77 24,142 296,811 
1926—Jan sii ie. 0t 11 823 9,769 
Hebi tkeene 10 2,450 21,730 
INTE Noe oes no 14 1,032 14,269 
A pral eee oe 14 924 8,773 
IVES VER Ae orca pee 15 4,018 59,591 
EM e ee etc oe 15 2,881 35,769 
Julys Fee Set 18 10,891 49 ,058 
TIO ss ea oe 14 4,326 34,800 
Sect. se 14 2,347 20,922 
Oct acts eren: 12 2,561 27,873 
INOW ge tees arene eo 13 1,183 9,892 
Decd.. Mkts ae 10 198 4,365 
UNITED STATES 
(a) (e) () 
GLO Ree can he Cree ce St680. les MOOS 34S asics eee. 
POZO ars cists vie ate ce aus ce 3,411 NEA GSAOGAT 5.5 x ais ao clo wie 
MES ee et operate ez Be 2,385 TOOOUASTAN SS od os. a eee 
NG 2 o acs acta csteee ante ie hip TLE R72 a 
bE ER i rae AR 1,553 MOGMO GARIN ors cee 
NODA Nae crs iitrahet s sopaave ole 1,249 GoENOSIGA. «Hi. daloes 
OO DEE a cinaks sot aie ees 1,301 2 fo t-oal Voi (ae a eee 
1926—Janis. eco 72 TOPOL ES occa cc tees 
Hebae desta: 76 CTE) 4 ae eee 
1 Bg aR eS i 80 AGSBOS alts . stcsters Me oc 
ADEN ee eee ete eC Le eee OSs ho et 
IMLS, Ei dee Bolesd ad craig mati eto oe MS Pence ss 
LUMO Me ears se esis ais Paycersterare cereus | dete ees a slat aig oles « 
Duly eee (h) 89 HS AEA tae a nee te 
AND eae ttine Ccslcets (h) 104 TOPO B sos 6 ashok 
Depts. ws. «saa (h) 96 DORGDOE |e oo. Cee. 
Octet: tse etry (h) 68 TORSO9M Es... tines a 
INOVitE Poe (h) 46 OLAS (age ae a Se 
CHILE 
(d) (g) 
TOTO Shes eae pa 66 DOOo OFT. uit els oe 
1990 ae eee ee 105 DORI GE ecw, ke 
LOO Siete Oat CaNMieS io Tas 24 (Ys KCRG De ia te 
1923s cat eae ee He ae 19 7) (Re 8 
1928 mls scatter ACE tne 41 DO ee ee 
LO2E ise RE EE, 86 45992 ea a ey di 
1925. te a ee: oe 113 BIRT OSs |. ree hae 








Time loss 
Number of | Employees | : F 
Year : ; in working 
disputes involved days 
Mexico 
(d) (g) 
1D NE ey ee le 197 GSROOG| arrose tention 
be amen aS Ata 146 54, 3096's]. RS oe ican 
BO24. eek tee ee 138 FAN dE bee eke eee 
FG 26 We soto Be oyese BPs 51 ZG ISR: Wien ot iaers 
URUGUAY 
(d) (g) ne 
Lis AA Mer ee Pectin Fees a 65 18,491 581,995 
ROZO aint a: came atone 193 16,303 645,864 
TOD Tien Ah a ee Seas 146 2,958 83,090 
LP a OR VARS. tie a 35 by, SLOSS 3 eb ccs oe 
WOZa Non, onic eee ED 114 ) Ibe I hy I , Sa Oe ee BY 
LD aac oie Sole ahs ae 22 SHST To tow cetone 





(a) (e) (c) 
TD19. Sarasa tee ee 1,352 2,401,000 84,970,000 
TOZO Oe eoreeiers ee eee sotste 1,607 1,779,000 26,570,000 
TBO sie pats ce ce le we 763 1,770,000 85,870,000 
TOD 2S Ae ac ee 576 512,000 19,850,000 
it op Paya Speedo Soe. A 628 343 ,000 10,670,000 
Te Fe tee cs coe 710 558 ,000 8,420,000 
PAE a A ee” aa 604 404 ,000 7,966,000 
BO26 Ci) aac. ae 313 2,721,000 | 162,780,000 
10 26—Jan . 5s s)c Mis Moe (c) 63 26,000 412,000 
Feb e See gee (c) 62 22,000 366,000 
Mar nde 16 Oe GRO (c) 63 37,000 460,000 
‘April’. . 0ah es es (c) 68 51,000 424,000 
IMSY2i sie. (c) 37 2,673,000 36,114,000 
SUNG hc c.cttente Mee (c) oe 1,082,000 23,387,000 
DULY ton. eee ee (c) 25 1,052,000 23 ,018 ,000 
AUG sence cee (c) 36 1,002,000 21,018,000 
Peptec meee (c) 34 1,002,000 21,015,000 
eG, ae we (c) 22 903 ,000 18,510,000 
INOW asco eee (c) i lye 801,000 16,007,000 
Deo.se32 Fe (c) 16 453,000 3,014,000 
eee 
AUSTRIA 
SSE 
(d) (e) (e) 
phe MRR Seate A ede: oigee cuons ocd 151 63 , 703 1,020,800 
1920 eee Se 33 185,070 1,804,628 
192 ee wee. ay ee 460 COLGAS DDI E tine ete tiaes 
WUD ere» epee. 420 228 0000 Te a eens a 
1S PAR CS ina ey aad 320 156 000d sic:ae Soe cc 
1024 eee ae a. SU. 5 ae 445 293 , 849 2,770,158 
W9OO Ne ee ed ee 319 65,971 1,152,256 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-26—C'on. 


























a ee Me eet 
Time loss i 
Number of} Employees | . é | Number of Time loss 
Year disputes | involved |‘ yorking Year daspaieie- oe * | in working 
ays days 
BELGIUM EstHonia 
td dlawlb ese Sebel Cs ila Gel Ae a stead Ey 
(b) (e) (d) (e) 
1510 areas Th Ce 372 164, B30ies 80 sd IGP RRs A PKs 53 5,156 7,859 
1G cere td ee 517 DOG 102 Lh ecusctsa ek OPE SO ieee ae ee 29 5.263 42.162 
19ofty 08, Le 258 HOT OS. GL. ee 1005 O00 Gy BAe 33 3.492 10/299 
1009 Akon shed Peal 172 $5 GOB: Paka the Ce SOG aoe 16 1,568 4,831 
100s or Greer ts 168 Pie I lace Se ag ee 15 904 2.538 
19240. Velo Sites 188 BOAT oe ke 
rE Or Ree BEY al ae 112 SHORE Wa cy ua me Tica Te 
ESZG=Fanrr ee. oe ee (c) 12 18,742 407 ,861 FRANCE 
Hiab... SCMs sae! (c) 13 18,400 337,008 
Mar SaakelstaisaptareleteLn ae (ec) 11 7,570 179 ,659 (a) (e) 
April. Tobe (e) 18 10,408 77,637 
a he i Sioee Hee Tyres M1610 ER 8 25h 2,026 | 1,150,718 | 15,478,318 
<a read O20 A haiads: acces. ye 1,832 | 1,316,559 | 23,112,038 
ph tiae aaa a ee soeeeet (i ODE wend] Be 475 | "402,377 | 7,027,070 
Been: Gpnvatest XG ie’ 28 tool BO REO 1 AONE. REECS 665 | 290,326 | 3,035,493 
| Oe at aha ea ee ae ee CU ECR Re CL ee Tipe es. See See SE ieee, oe 1,068 330 ,954 4,172 ,398 
psd ol eee aR 1,272 TEC eS 
een. ee 923 ce oe 
BULGARIA 1026—Tanl, . 2... est Sac 125 S30 ASS PAL keen 
Feb ice Boon em 197 35,635 ee 
BM Td aia: 2 SATIS. Rs 
(a) (e) April PAS 198 B50 J ona 
ak eens 192 613 |... 
1902 neg: deat ae 193 15 ,396 297,778 ey = ee ear ads snes 
1653 tae hectares 59 2'640 22602 ICE RA ae eal 144 QB SS4 ie vee e cleans 
GERMANY 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(b) (e) (e) 
(d) (f) 
OTR ie re (i) 4,970 | 4,706,269 | 48,067,180 
ISTSOATA ee. 356 150, 4667100 1,949,190" 111920 cence sos evens (i) 8,800 | 8,323,977 | 54,206,942 
IGP i 947 200.720. oe 530, Gory |: 192d ieee il... aos (i) 5,223 | 2,042,372 | 30°067.894 
iy ee 202 72,632 7h pers wal Ce a ee i) 5,361 | 2,321,597 | 29'240.740 
1905: Shee, Sa, AT ke. Pe bees Pet Bes tee (i) 2/209 | 220977922 | 157171/773 
DOOR ere eee ees 280 186 ,048 £018 G60, |) ees. has (j) 2,012 | 1,634,317 | 36,023,143 
(Goh tee eas (j) 1.766 758,071 | 16,855,856 
1926—Ist, Or Lee, (h) 8 21 ATT 560 338 
PTE 0 b%els sree 06 0,896 273, 
DENMARK a (hy Tae Sf 10/187 186328 
(a) (e) 
ITALY 
Es Ce ae, Bred Rar 472 35,575 877,548 
ian 24 91.96 690,089 
10M 110 48,147 | 1,321,184 (d) (k) (e) 
ee ee ee 48,859 | 2.272.054 
, 212, 1619 ees! 2.12. 1,671 | 15,054,260 | 18,998,236 
oy settee eee eee eee ees oe ae Bs EU Er ee ee aia a 17897 | 1.286066 | 16,609,559 
924... eee eee eee , 15,090 1998 Lb. ec cece. 1111 704843 | 8.555.209 
1 15 nein Anca ent st sd 48 102 ,331 4 138 486 1006 MO eae 589 441.602 6,964,442 
a SR a 214 73,248 447 437 
FINLAND NETHERLANDS 
(a) (g) (a) (e) 
VG ene to ees ee ees 39 4,065 LGD ASO 1910 soe oo eee 649 61,700 | 1,094,700 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-26—Con. 






































Time loss 
Number of | Employees | - : 
Year disputes involved | oe 
Norway 
(d) (g) 
LO Ds acicnahn eee ete 89 154,421 8,088, 742 
Me neat arti: i J Mtoe Die 26 2,168 91,38 
O28 cries sis salmon 57 24,965 796,274 
Le sl ys ishu nichole ote ce 61 63,117 5,152,386 
1928 Moree Mine eee 84 13,752 667,000 
PoLAND 
(a) (e) 
LLLDA Tie a Se ee SRE A 8 704 610,499 |............ 
LP A See ee Rian ea a 802 607 ,268 4,638,744 
1925 Oa Be ae Pees 1,265 849 ,464 6,381,519 
1924 st he ot Begin oe 929 581,685 oleae 
OZ De SO ck fae ee 538 149 574 1,322,000 
1926—I1st qr........... 98 25,440 139 ,220 
PAL IC Ba iyi cad oh PR er ANd PA A tc IT 
RUMANIA 
(d) (e) 
0 BAe ee ee te 753 116,091 1,702,402 
OZ ete on tee he. 119 19,475 80,592 
3 LY A Mine ss aw A Sie te 219 22,819 306,726 
QDS, erode o:s3 ing Coa care, cilh ow cold eae CIE 291,045 
Loa eae te lator ywiie, 88 11,453 212,365 
LOZ ye eek te re pees 73 19,857 209 , 891 
SPAIN 
(d) (e) 
1 6!)) BR ie eee 403 178 ,496 4,001,278 
1920. earths. Sette BER 424 244 , 684 7,261,762 
iA We Pea earn feo) eee 2 233 83,691 2,802 ,299 
Oe rei... ae. BT 429 119,417 2,672,567 
1028 orn se haere Reet 411 120,568 3,027,026 
SWEDEN 
ain (d) (g) 
AGTOUHSS, AS. tBRe. kee 440 81,041 2,295,900 
A 4 | Seen Oe ts Re 486 139 ,039 8,942,500 
4 BRE a ee es, eee 347 49,712 2,663,300 
19227 Aa. 4B Bee 392 75,679 2,674,580 
1923) See ic beet ee 206 102,896 6,907,390 
N24. pects tion bere streak 261 23,976 1,204,500 
DPE opt ia ar arer Be ak anaes Be 239 145,778 2,559,700 





[— | 
SS ey — 











Time loss 
Number of | Employees | . : 
Year : a - in working 
disputes involved days 
SwitTZERLAND 
(d) (e) 
1910 2a hes San em ot PARED AUT Sal als al es ean 
19202 ean nose sh 184 Las O8G here ce ete a 
MODDS ot a ee Bae 55 D ESOS cates aaa te re 
1922 -csarte shh Ree reat 104 10334021 aeniea ae nae 
LOD SO ho a eee ae 44 SyOOT MN Eee eee: 
O24 re Cae eS. ae, 70 Gath b le es ee 
Sout AFRICA 
(a) (g) 
TOTO recast Pee 47 23 ,799 537,138 
1920 Were e te eee 66 105,658 839 415 
1ODTS och, ae eee: 25 9,892 112,357 
LD be Ronan fe iay 4 gad 12 29,001 1,339 , 508 
AUSTRALIA 
(c) (f) 
TOTS rns oe oho oe ee 460 157,591 4,303,738 
1920.7 Gon teacs Gee 654 155.566 3,587,267 
1921 bee Ges eae 624 165.101 1,286, 185 
LODZ Ss Pee eon 445 114, 332 858, 685 
1903 te es be ae 274 76, 321 1,145,977 
O72 RRO SAR Sai ime 504 152,446 18, 646 
OSD tics oc tree it evens 499 176,746 1, 128,570 
1926—Ist qr........... 88 22,093 11,633 
OAS Wb gs ele eee 75 40,153 817,511 
New ZEALAND 
b) 
e ( (g) 
LG oe eee es ee ae 45 7: ENT UIS PREURe oe renee 
A ODO eens hemeig senor FR 15, 138 54,735 
AOD as eee te foe 77 10, 433 119, 208 
[922s neqtmreyuset peters: 58 6,414 93,456 
) Ls Va Oe aaa eae ee 49 7,162 201,812 
5 ed Na es ei 34 14,815 89,105 
1K Neca ee 83 QD QOB MNS .0 <a ees 
1926—I1st 9 months... . 43 4 B8o te nee ee 





(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved only. 
(f{) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
(h) Preliminary figures. (i) Including politica] strikes. 
(j) Excluding political strikes. (k) Excluding agricultural 
strikes. (1) In disputes for which reported. 


CHINA—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND STRIKERS AND DURATION OF STRIKE, BY YEARS, 1918 TO 1925 
(Figures in parenthesis include the May 30, 1925, affair in Shanghai) 








Strikes 

for which Average Strikes Total Average 

Year Total number Total number for which duration 

number of strikers number of strikers | duration of strikes 

of strikes was of strikers | per dispute was (days) 
reported reported 

1918. Ade Ae ee) ee 25 12 6,455 538 15 8-27 
n EU bt Paneer memes casts 317 Meno is} fe a 66 26 91,520 3,520 52 5-65 
£471 RR ePOeTS (8 oN Renee diane Cl aoe 46 19 46,140 2,428 22 7-14 
LOZ Tce a, dccevece she Rie Ueto ee 49 22 108,025 4,910 21 7-38 
19228 lait) ade aebeactom Sere eee 91 30 139,050 4,635 54 8-37 
1 O28 oor iie th evele Ad ORE ooo ae ee ee 47 17 85,835 2,108 21 6-38 
1904S aay sae ea en eee 56 18 61,860 3,437 26 9-27 
LO 2B isis. cssieueic wath henthc xt ere aloe eae 183 103 403,334 3,916 95 505 5-32 
(318) (198) (784,821) (3,964) (120) (2,266) (18-88) 
Total cit sccncce see eee 563 247 892,219 3,612 306 2,062 6°74 
_ (698) (342) | (1,273,706) (3, 724) (331) (3,823) (11-52) 
Annual Average............ 70 31 UNG VAT iis 4 Sheed 38 208 eee ance 
(87) (43) (VEO E OTS Lee stance 5! (41) (478) ees reer 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC 


S ave Department of Public Works and 
Labour of the Province of Quebec 
recently published a report covering the 
operations of the twelve-month period ended 
June 30, 1926. An account of the various 
functions of this Department was given in the 
Lasour Gazerts, Apri] 1925, page 354. These 
functions include the supervision of all pro- 
ceedings under the Quebec Trades Disputes 
Act; the inspection of industrial establish- 
ments from the standpoint of the worker’s 
safety and health; the carrying out of the 
policy of the provincial government requiring 
the payment of fair wages for work performed 
under government contracts; superintending 
licensed registry offices for domestic servants; 
administering the Boiler Inspection Act; 
superintending the inspection of foundries; 
and supervising juvenile employment by 
means of educational certificates issued to 
children under 16 years of age. 

The Deputy Minister, Mr. Louis Guyon 
given an encouraging view of the Depart- 
ment’s work:—“Since 1888,” he says, “our 
Department has carried on its work of 
reform, convinced of the usefulness and great 
humanitarian and economical value of its 
mission and confident of having the approval 
of the heads of industries, whose intelligent 
co-operation has now made us forget the 
difficulties of the first years.” He emphasizes 
the humanitarian aspect of the work. “To 
mention only the laws bearing solely upon the 
welfare, health and safety of workmen in the 
industrial establishments, measures which were 
welcomed at the time as a deliverance and a 
guarantee for the future, it is undeniable that 
factories and small workshops even are now 
organized with much greater care for the 
workmen’s health and comfort.” 


The increase in population and in the 
number of factories and the concentration of 
labour in large towns have added to the duties 
of the Labour Department, but the chief 
factor in its development is stated to have 
been the constant demands for legislation that 
have been presented by labour organizations 
in the province. It is claimed that the 
Department now represents the principle of 
right relations as between employers and 
workpeople, while industrialism is “ever more 
absorbed by economic problems and competi- 
tion.” In regard to the recent application in 
the province of the principle of minimum 
wages for female employees, the Deputy 
Minister says:—“‘ Another rung in the ladder 
of reforms was that of the minimum salary 
of girls and women employed in industries; 


a measure which is receiving unanimous public 
approval. Its application is attended with 
many difficulties and it will have to be applied 
with every moderation to be successful. The 
spirit of justice characterizing the relations 
between the heads of industries and the 
workmen of our Province promises the success 
of this important reform.” 

A force of twelve male and three female 
inspectors is maintained to secure the enforce- 
ment of the Industrial Establishments and 
Public Buildings Act. The inspectors also 
devote considerable time to the registration 
of children between the ages of 14 and 16, 
who are forbidden to work in factories unless 
they hold school certificates. The total 
number of children registered under this 
provision during the twelve months covered 
by the report was 2,562, of whom 1,982 were 
in Montreal, 165 in the district around 
Montreal, and 415 were in Quebec City and 
district. 

Notice of accidents were received by the 
Department during the year as follows:— 
Fatal accidents, 36 (of which 24 were in the 
Montreal division) ; serious accidents, 126; and 
slight accidents, 1,203. There were also 100 
unclassified accidents reported from the 
Eastern Townships. 

The Stationary Engineers’ Branch reported 
a total of 6,223 new certificates and graduation 
for engineers of all classes and for firemen. 

The inspection of boilers is now carried on 
more thoroughly than in the past. The report 
refers to recent action that has been taken 
to bring Quebec into line with the other 
provinces in the matter of boiler inspection, 
and so to put an end to the once common 
practice of selling second-hand boilers which 
are bought by inexperienced users and have 
later to be condemned by the inspectors. 
“The reports of our inspectors,” it is stated, 
“are full of not very edifying details of the 
frauds of the sellers of old boilers.” 

The report of the Electricians’ Branch 
notes a cessation of accidents due to 
defective installations in public buildings and 
industrial establishments, the improvement 
being attributed to the higher qualifications 
now required for electricians’ certificates. 
Further “by supplying an excellent inspection 
service free to churches, schools and religious 
institutions and thus affording greater protec- 
tion to human life, the government has 
accomplished a work of great interest to the 
public.” 

The report pays a tribute to the work of 
the Employment Service, which, it states, “is 
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contributing so largely to the economic 
welfare and social peace of the Province.” 
In accordance with the present policy of the 
Department no new licenses were granted for 
licensed registry offices. It is anticipated that 
most of the work of these offices will be 
absorbed in time by the Provincial Employ- 
ment Service, leaving only a few licensed 
registries to do business with foreign workmen. 
Municipalities are now imposing a tax on 
private agencies, and municipal collectors, 
aided by the police, will henceforth take a 
share in their control. Under the former 
system the supervision of these concerns was 
increasingly difficult. There are five employ- 
ment offices, which are situated at Montreal, 
Quebec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers and Hull. 
Judged by the reports of these offices indus- 
trial conditions in the province were very 
satisfactory during the period reviewed. The 
number of workpeople placed in positions 
during the twelve-months’ period was 23,617, 
the highest yet reached by the Service. 
Building operations were the largest con- 
tributors of business, followed in order by 
lumbering, erection of hydro-electric plants, 
railway maintenance, and by the clothing, 
shoe, textile and rubber industries. The 
Service now makes use of the services of 
agent or solicitors, who last year visited over 
2,000 employers, and from them numerous 
applications for workpeople were received. 

The Fair Wages officer, Mr. Alfred Robert, 
intervened during the year in a case involving 
carpenters and joiners employed by _ sub- 
contractors on the new Montreal Court House, 
The workmen demanded an hourly rate of 65 
cents, which was finally agreed to by the 
employers. A complaint by painters employed 
on the Bordeaux Gaol was also adjusted 
satisfactorily. 

Complaints were received during the year 
that certain hotel proprietors were violating 
the law which requires that employees shall 
have one day of rest in each week, and the 
Inspector of Hotels and Restaurants succeeded 
im securing its observance. 

The report of the registrar of councils of 
Conciliation and Arbitration under the Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act notes a decline in the 
number of disputes in the province. An 
arbitration commission was appointed in 
connection with a dispute between the Quebec 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Brother- 
hood of Leather Cutters, the Shoe Lasters’ 
Protective Union and the National Brother- 
hood of Shoemaking Machinists. The com- 
mision, composed of representatives of both 
parties, with an independent chairman, failed 
to reach an agreement and presented majority 


and minority reports. The registrar intervened 
also in a dispute involving the employees in 
the (Montmorency Falls cotton mills. 

An account of the Quebec Trades Disputes 
Act was given in the Supplement to the 
Lasour Gazettr, March 1925, entitled 
“Government intervention in Labour Disputes 
in Canada,” as follows:— 


The history of statutory provision for 
conciliation or arbitration in industrial disputes. 
in the province of Quebec shows more activity 
on the part of the provincial government in 
the settlement of disputes than in any other 
province. The New South Wales law served 
as a model for the Quebec Act of 1901 as in 
Ontario and British Columbia, and in 1903 an 
amendment was passed similar to that in 
Ontario in 1902, by which the registrar was 
authorized to endeavour to effect a settlement 
by conciliation in any dispute in which he was 
requested to do so by the employer or the 
employees or by the mayor of the town con- 
cerned. A further duty was imposed on the 
registrar in requiring him to proffer his 
services as mediator without waiting for a 
request in writing to be made to him. 

The council of arbitration for railway 
disputes was never established, no nominations 
being received for members. The council of 
arbitration for other than railway labour 
disputes was organized in March, 1902, but the 
inaction of the employers prevented any refer- 
ence of disputes under the Act until after the 
amendment of 1903 except in one instance, the 
only one in which the provision for conciliation 
councils was utilized. The reports on the 
operation of the Act state that the members 
of the two permanent councils of arbitration 
which were appointed in the years 1901 and 
1909, were not acceptable to the workpeople, 
and in 1909 the law was amended to provide 
that councils of arbitration should be appointed 
in connection with each dispute to be referred 
to arbitration. The employer and employees 
between whom a difference had arisen were 
thus enabled to make nominations for one 
representative each on the council. No disputes, 
however, appear to have been referred to 
arbitration under the Act. The Clerk of 
Councils of Conciliation and Arbitration reports 
a few disputes each year in which he has 
intervened as a conciliator, his efforts being 
successful in many cases. 





Headquarters Building for Teachers 


The Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation has the following paragraph in its 
issue for January, 1927:— 

The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
recently voted to erect at Columbia a permanent 
headquarters building especially suited to its. 
work. This act is a milestone, not only in the 
growth of a great State association, but also in 
the advance of the profession as a whole. It is 
in line with the action of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which owns its home in 
Washington, and with the Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation, which purchased property in Harris- 
burg opposite the State Capitol. It foretells a 
day when in every State in this great Union 
the teachers will own a beautiful building— 
the home of their professional work and the 
symbol of their unique service to society. 
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RATES OF ASSESSMENT FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1927 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New Brunswick, in conformity with the 
provisions of the Act, recently prepared an 
estimate of the assessments necessary to 
provide funds in each of the industrial classes 
covered by the Act sufficient to meet all 
claims for compensation payable during the 
ensuing year. The rates of assessment for 
1927, per $100 of payroll, show a few changes 
from the rates for 1926 (Lasour GazeErTs, 
January, 1926, page 20). These changes have 
significance as indicating to some extent the 
nature of the accident record in each group 
on which the assessment is based. The 
assessments remain unchanged from those of 
last year for the larger industrial groups, the 
coal mining rate continuing at $5; saw-mills 
at $4.50; logging operations at $4.25; manu- 
facture of steel and iron products at $1.50 
(bolts, nuts, nails or screws and wire at $2); 
steel shipbuilding and repairing at $2.50; 
erection of steel buildings at $7; bricklaying 
at $3; railway construction at $3.50; railway 
operation and maintenance at $1.50, etc. 

The principal changes in the rates for 1927 
as compared with 1926 are as follows:— 

Stone dressing or cutting, marble works or 
stone monument business—increased from 50 
cents to 70 cents. 

The battery service group (formerly rated 
at $2) and the wagon and carriage shop and 
blacksmith group (formerly rated at $1.25) 
are transferred to the Garage Repair Shop 
group, the rate for the latter group being 
raised from $1.10 to $1.25. 


Bakeries, including delivery, are raised from 
60 cents to 70 cents. Manufacture of biscuits, 
confectionery, chocolates and cocoa is now in 
this group. 

Manufacture of beverages of all kinds, also 
vinegar, etc., increased from $1.50 to $2. 


Sugar refineries, increased from $1.75 to $2. 


Junk business (shop only), increased from 
$1 to $1.75. 

Bill posting and erection of bill boards, 
laying hardwood floors when separate work, 
lathing, tile and marble setting (formerly 80 
cents); glazing, decorating and renovating, 
painting (formerly 90 cents); electric wiring 
of buildings, installation of lighting fixtures, 
gas or steam fitting and plumbing—these are 
now classed together with a general rate of 
$1. 

Chimney stacks, towers or blast furnaces 
when separate work, fire escapes, erection of 
windmills (formerly rated at $3) are now 
added to the same group as_ installation, 
erection and repairs of high steel chimneys, 
stacks, elevated water tanks, etc; painting 
high steel structures; elevated tanks, flagstaffs 
or steeples, this whole group being rated at 
$5. 

Trenching less than 6 feet for gas pipes etc., 
reduced from $1.75 to $1.50. 

Express companies, reduced from 80 cents to 
60 cents. 

Fishing vessels, etc., reduced from $2 to 
$1.75. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Board Explains Main Provisions of Act 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia recently sent out to 
employers in the Province the following 
explanation on the points which form the 
most common subjects of inquiry in con- 
nection with the Act. The circular points 
out that, while during the ten years that have 
passed since the Act took effect employers 
generally have acquired a working knowledge 
of its provisions and of its benefits, there 


are still some requirements of the law which _ 


are not fully understood, particularly by 
those firms whose operations have but 


recently commenced. The explanations are 


as follows:— 


1. Any employer engaging in an industry 
which is within the scope of the Act is required 
to register with the Board by filing an estimate 
of his probable pay-roll for the current year. 
This is necessary no matter how few employees 
he may have, or how short the period of their 
employment. Failure to do so renders him 
liable for the cost of all accidents occurring 
previous to his registration. 

2. The amount of assessments required from 


the employer in any class depends directly upon 
the cost of the accidents in that particular class, 
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so that to the exact extent to which you prevent 
accidents, you reduce assessments upon your 
class, with a consequent saving in cost to you. 
You should familiarize yourself with the Acci- 
dent Prevention Regulations. Failure to com- 
ply with necessary Accident Prevention require- 
ments makes you responsible for additional 
assessments as well as the cost of each accident 
occurring as a result of such failure. 


3. Assessments are based on the estimated 
payroll of each employer and are called up in 
instalments as the money is needed to pay the 
cost of accidents that have occurred. Only 
enough instalments are requested as are needed 
to pay for the year’s accidents. These instal- 
ments do not cover any particular definite por- 
tion of the year. When the operation ceases, 
or the end of the year comes, an audit is made 
of the payrolls and an adjusted assessment is 
sent out for the under-payment or a credit is 
given for the over-payment. Proper payrolls 
are required to be kept for production when 
asked for. 


4, All employers whose operations are under 
the Act are required to deduct from the wages 
of their employees one cent for each day or part 
of a day worked by them, and to remit the same 
to the Board for the credit of the Medical Aid 
Fund, on the first days of January, April, July 
and October of each year (covering the previous 


three month period), without any notice from 
the Board. 


5. Your special attention is called to the 
“Optional Protection” clause. The employer, 
members of his family (defined by the Act to 
include wife, husband, father, mother, grand- 
father, grandmother, stepfather, stepmother, 
son, daughter, grandson, granddaughter, step- 
son, stepdaughter, brother, sister, half-brother, 
and half-sister, and a person who stood in loco 
parentis to the workman), or partners in a 
firm, are not covered under the Act except by 
special application. If it is desired that the 
employer personally, or any members of his 
family referred to above and employed by him, 
be entitled to the same benefits under the Act 
as are afforded the workmen, a request should 
be made for the proper form on which to make 
application for such protection. This applies 
only where the employer is an individual or a 
partnership. In incorporated companies all em- 
ployees are automatically covered, including 


shareholders who are actively engaged in the 
business. 


6. The Act provides that on failure to make 
payment of-assessments when due a penalty of 
5 per cent “is imposed for the first month of de- 
fault, and 1 per cent for each additional month 
thereafter, together with the costs of any acci- 


dents occurring during any period of delin- 
quency. 


7. The injured workman (except those cov- 
ered by Approved Medical Aid plans), has the 
right to select his own doctor. Employers are 
requested not to interfere with this right. 
Should a change of doctor be desired by the 
workman, written permission for change must 
first be obtained from the Board. 


8. First Aid equipment should be maintained 
in accordance with the First Aid Regulations, 


and be readily accessible at all times. Prompt 
use of this service will prevent trifling injuries 
from developing into costly claims. 


9. When medical treatment is necessary the 
employer is required to provide the injured 
workman with immediate transportation to the 
nearest place where proper treatment is avail- 
able for the particular injury sustained. 


10. All accidents should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the employer, or responsible 
official and his report, containing complete and 
accurate particulars, should be submitted at 
once. Information so supplied is treated _as 
strictly confidential. The practice of permitting 
junior officials to complete employer’s reports 
on accidents is dangerous. A report on your 
behalf favourable to a claimant is tantamount 
to a request to the Board to pay the cost of the 
accident. The person signing your reports 
should be a person whom you would entrust 
with handling your funds. The cost of claims 
allowed fixes absolutely the amount which it is 
necessary to collect from employers by way of 
assessments. 


11. Although the term “reserves” as used in 
the Act has been dwelt upon in each of our 
annual reports and explained by circular letters 
sent to all employers on numerous occasions, 
there still persists some misunderstanding in 
certain quarters as to just what is embraced 
in this fund. It is in no sense of the term a 
contingency fund. It does not contain one cent 
of “undivided profits,” or “surpluses,” or are 
there in it any moneys set aside to meet antici- 
pated accidents. The Act provides that 
“capitalized reserves” be set aside “ sufficient 
to meet the periodical payments of compensa- 
tion occurring in future years in respect of all 
accidents which occur during the year.” The 
accidents which occur in any given year are 
required to be paid for in full out of funds 
collected from employers operating in the year. 
Employers commencing business in the years to 
come are therefore not required to bear any 
part of the burden of accidents occurring prior 
to the year in which they begin. Let us illus- 
trate this point as it applies to fatal cases. A 
workman is killed on October Ist, 1926, leaving 
a wife and four young children. The pension is 
computed for the widow, calculated on statis- 
tical tables to be exactly sufficient, using both 
principal and interest, to pay her a pension of 
$35 per month until death or remarriage. A 
further sum is calculated for each child to pay 
it a pension of $7.50 per month until it reaches 
the age of 16 years, or previously dies. Those 
sums are added together, and the total amount 
of, say, $8,397.11 is forthwith taken out of 
current funds collected in 1926 and invested for 
the dependents in securities permitted under 
the “Trustee Act.” During 1926 the widow 
and children are paid $195, being three months’ 
pension, and the balance of the moneys which 
belong to them remains in their Pension Re- 
serve Account, to be paid to them as required 
by the Act in monthly instalments through the 
years to come. Similar procedure is followed 
in permanent disability cases. The only funds 
in the pension reserves are moneys belonging 
to dependents and crippled workmen in respect 
of accidents which have already occurred. No 
“reserves” are accumulated under the Act. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Resolutions of Sub-Committee of Imperial Conference 


‘THE report of the Proceedings of the 
Imperial Conference, 1926, which was 
laid before the Dominion Parliament at its 
‘opening in December, 1926, contains a section 
dealing with the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation, and refers to a special sub- 
committee which was appointed, under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, to consider the present position 
in regard to the Resolutions of the Imperial 
Economie Conference of 1923 on the subject 
of workmen’s compensation. The text of these 
Resolutions appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE 
of January, 1924, as follows:— 


(1) Non-resident workmen——That this Im- 
perial Economic Conference, taking note of the 
existing restrictions in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws of certain parts of the British Empire 
on the payment of benefits to workmen and 
their dependents on the ground of non-residence 
in the State in which the accident happened, 
and having regard to the tendency of such 
restrictions to discourage movement within the 
Empire, is of opinion that no British subject 
who is permanently incapacitated, and no de- 
pendent of a British subject who has been killed, 
by accident due to his employment in any part 
of the Empire should be excluded from any 
benefit to which he would otherwise be entitled 
under the Workmen’s Compensation law of that 
part of the Empire on the ground of his re- 
moval to or residence in another part of the 
Empire. 


(2) Seamen—That this Imperial Economic 
Conference, having had its attention drawn to 
cases where British sailors injured by accident 
while serving on ships registered in some part of 
the Empire have had no claim to compensation 
owing to the law of that part of the Empire 
being restricted, in its application to seamen, to 
accidents occurring within territorial waters 
or other limited area, is of opinion that the 
Government of any such part of the Empire 
should ensure that the benefits of its compensa- 
tion law will extend to all accidents to seamen 
serving on ships registered within such part of 
the Empire wherever the ship may be when 
the accident takes place. And furthermore the 
Conference invites the Government of any 
British Colony or Protectorate where there is a 
register of shipping, but where legislation giv- 
ing compensation rights to seamen does not at 
present exist, to consider the adoption of such 
legislation. 


(3) Aliens —That this Imperial Economic 
Conference, taking note of the disabilities im- 
posed under the Workmen’s Compensation laws 
of certain foreign countries on British subjects 
residing in those countries and their dependents, 
invites each Government of the Empire, regard 
being had to its own particular conditions, to 
consider the possibility of adopting in workmen’s 
compensation legislation, the principle of reci- 
procity, that is, that the benefits of such legis- 
lation should be accorded to subjects of foreign 
countries upon the condition that and to the 


extent to which such foreign countries accord 
reciprocal treatment to British subjects. 


The sub-committee came to the conclusion 
that with certain minor exceptions the laws of 
the various parts of the Empire now conform 
generally to the principle of Resolution I of 
the 1923 Conference, namely, that no British 
subject who is permanently incapacitated, and 
no dependent of a British subject who has 
been killed, by accident due to his employment 
in any part of the Empire, should be excluded 
from any benefit to which he would otherwise 
be entitled under the workmen’s compensation 
law in force there, on the ground of removal 
to, or residence in, another part of the Empire. 
The Conference took note of the position. 

With regard to Resolution II of the 1923 
Conference, relating to compensation in 
respect of accidents to British sailors occurring 
outside the territorial waters of the part of 
the Empire in which their ship is registered, 
the sub-committee found that such compen- 
sation was provided for in the laws of most 
of the Dominions and India as well as 
Great Britain, but called attention to certain 
exceptions. 

The position in regard to the treatment 
of aliens was reconsidered in the light of 
the International Draft Convention and 
Recommendation adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in 1925. The 
conclusion was reached that the adoption by 
all parts of the Empire of a common policy 
based on this Draft Convention would conduce 
to the removal of disabilities still imposed 
under the workmen’s compensation Jaws of 
certain foreign countries on British subjects 
residing in those countries and on their 
dependants. The Conference accordingly 
adopted the following resolution on this 
subject :— 

The Conference, taking note of Resolution 
III of the Imperial Economic Conference, 1923, 
on the subject of workmen’s compensation and 
the Draft Convention on Equality of Treat- 
ment for National and Foreign Workers as re- 
gards Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 
which was adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva in 1925, recommends that 
the governments of the several parts of the Em- 
pire should consider the desirability of giving 
effect, in so far as they have not already done 
so, to the principle of the Draft Convention in 
their workmen’s compensation legislation. 


As regards the administration of compensa- 
tion moneys, it appeared that the courts of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
generally speaking of the other parts of the 
Empire, have at present no authority to 
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transfer or receive for administration com- 
pensation money awarded in any part of 
the Empire other than their own. The 
Conference adopted the following resolution :— 


The conference, taking note of the difficulties 
arising under the law relating to workmen’s 
compensation in the administration of money 
awarded in one part of the Empire to bene- 
ficiaries resident or becoming resident in 
another part of the Empire, is of opinion that 
arrangements should be made between the 
different parts of the Empire whereby any sum 


PROPOSED BUILDING TRADES 


MPLOYERS and employees in the 
building trades in New Zealand recently 
prepared a plan for the establishment of a 
national council for the industry, to include 
all trades to which an apprenticeship has been 
served. The Parliament of the Dominion will 
be asked to enact the necessary legislation. 
The council would be composed of represent- 
atives of unions of employers and employees 
in the industry in equal numbers, with power 
to co-operate with experts and with Govern- 
ment representatives. The duty of the council 
would be:— 

(1) To promote continuous and progressive 
improvement of the industry and to advance the 
well-being and status of all connected with it. 

(2) To arrange for and carry out the regis- 
tration of all now engaged in the industry, 
‘employers and employees, and to provide that 
no person be in future admitted to registration 
in the industry as an employer or employee un- 
less he shall have first satisfied the council in 
a manner to be hereafter provided as to his 
fitness for admission to the industry. 

' (3) Registration to be granted to all who on 
the passing of the Act have been engaged in the 
industry in New Zealand for the six months 


Coal Movements at 


The President of the Montreal Harbour 
Commission recently outlined the movements 
of the coal trade at the port of Montreal 
during 1926 as follows:— 


Under stimulus, chiefly of the shortage and 
high prices occasioned by the labour troubles 
in the United States coal fields in 1922 and 
1923, a Canadian market was opened for the 
first time to Welsh and Scotch anthracite. Im- 
ports, which stood at only 5,163 tons in 1921, 
rose in 1922 to 177,630 tons, in 1923 to 111,234 
tons, in 1924 to 219,327 tons, and in 1925 to 
438,841 tons. During the first six weeks of the 
past season, imports of British anthracite 
reached 106,000 tons, and there was high pro- 
mise of a new import record for the full year. 
A complete cessation of imports from Britain, 


awarded to such beneficiaries may, at the re- 
quest of the authority by which the award is 
made, be transferred to and administered by 
the competent authority in that part of the 
Empire in which such beneficiaries reside. It 
accordingly invites the several governments of 
the Empire to take such steps by way of legis- 
lation or otherwise as each may consider neces- 
sary and appropriate for the purpose of pro- 
moting such arrangements. 


The report of the sub-committee has been 
published. 


COUNCIL FOR NEW ZEALAND 


immediately preceding, and who shall apply for 
such registration within six months after the 
passing of such Act, and, thereafter, no person 
to be admitted unless he can produce from the 
Apprenticeship Committee of the trade and dis- 
trict or such other tribunal as the council may 
appoint a certificate of his competency for ad- 
mission, a probation period of one month to be 
allowed to tradesmen arriving in New Zealand 
from other countries. 

(4) To gather statistics concerning the in- 
dustry so as to be able to provide continuous 
employment for all in the industry. 

(5) To arrange in conjunction with appren- 
ticeship committees and technical schools ade- 
quate facilities for technical training for 
members of the industry, the improvement of 
processes, design and standards of workmanship, 
apprenticeship research and regulation of the 
conditions of entry into the industry. 

(6) To issue information upon all matters 
concerning the industry. 

The council would set up district councils 
and local councils similar to the existing appren- 
ticeship committee. It would seek the assist- 
ance of trade unions and employers’ associations, 
in fact, any person or organization which could 
provide assistance or put forward suggestions 
enabling the council better to carry out its 
functions. 


Montreal in 1926 


however, followed the declaration of the em- 
bargo in May upon the call of the general 
strike. Imports from continental Europe in the 
interval have brought up the total imports for 
the year by the St. Lawrence route to 176,000 
tons, in addition to which some 16,700 tons of 
British and German coke were imported. 


By way of offset to this shrinkage, the move- 
ment of Nova Scotia coal into the port reached 
proportions constituting a new high record. In 
striking contrast to 1925, when the industry was 
demoralized by the Sydney strike and only 
571,246 tons of coal from these fields reached 
Montreal by water, the season of 1926 saw a 
steady procession of coal cargoes ascending the 
St. Lawrence to be unloaded at the wharves 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation. A 
total of 1,429,194 tons was delivered in port 
throughout the season. 
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LEGISLATIVE DEMANDS OF ORGANIZED LABOUR 


Proposals Submitted to the Provincial Legislatures by Various Labour 
Organizations — 


‘THE general legislative program of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
as presented to the Dominion Government 
last December, was given in the last issue of 
the Lasour Gazerte. The same issue con- 
tained notes of the requests submitted to the 
Saskatchewan government by the provincial 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress, 
and also of the proposals made to the govern- 
ment of the Province of Quebec by the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada. 
The following paragraphs outline further legis- 
lative requests of labour organizations :— 


Ontario Executive, Trades and Labour 
Congress 


The legislative program of the Ontario 
provincial executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, was laid before Premier 
Howard Ferguson and his cabinet on Janu- 
ary 18, by a delegation composed of: H. S. 
H. Mitchell, A. F. McLeod, Rod Plant and 
Miss Mary McNab, members of the provincial 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, accompanied by James Simpson, 
first vice-president of the Congress, and about 
fifty other representatives of the International 
‘Trades Union Movement. 


One of the requests presented was that 
definite action be taken by the government 
to give effect to such decisions of the seven 
annual conferences of the International Labour 
‘Organization as come within the jurisdiction 
of the provincial legislature. This proposal 
includes in particular: (1) Enactment of an 
-eight-hour-day law for industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings; (2) Legislation for the 
further protection of women and children in 
industrial and commercial undertakings and 
agriculture; (3) Co-operation with other prov- 
inces so as to make possible ratification by 
‘Canada of these draft conventions and recom- 
¢Mendations. 


Other requests were made as follows:— 


(1) Amending the Ontario Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act; 


(2) Consolidation of the Fire Departments 
“Hours of Labour Act, 1920, and the Fire 
Departments Two-Platoon Act, 1921, into one 
Act; 

(3) Favouring the enactment of legislation 
-providing for compulsory right-of-way for fire 
fighting apparatus; 


(4) Advocating pensions for permanent fire 
fighters; 

(5) Amending the Fire Departments Two 
Platoon Act so as to cover all paid permanent 
fire fighters; 


(6) Urging the investigation into alleged 
conditions in trade schools; 

(7) Advocating the abolition of military 
training in schools; 

(8) Urging unemployment relief measures 
and unemployment insurance; 

(9) The enactment of necessary legislation 
for licensing and sanitary laws to govern 
barbers and barber shops; 

(10) Advocating a more rigid inspection of 
paint-spraying machines; 


(11) Amending the Minimum Wage Act so 
that boys in employment under 18 years of 
age may be included within its scope; 


(12) ‘Recommending amendments to the 
Minimum Wage and Factory Acts with a 
view to uniformity in regard to hours of 
labour, and age and wages of the workers; 


(18) Asking amendments to the Factory Act 
so as to define more clearly the provisions 
of the law and to provide for the scope of the 
Act being extended to lines of manufacture 
not now included; 


(14) Protesting against the issuance of in- 
junctions in cases of peaceful picketing; 


(15) Urging the enforcement of regulations 
contained in an order in council passed by the 
Ontario Provincial Government in regard to 
protection for tunnel, caisson and_ subway 
workers; 

(16) Asking the Ontario Government to 
discontinue the practice of substituting prison- 
made products, for money grants, where re- 
guests are made for government support, and 
to limit the use of these products to non- 
productive government institutions; 

(17) Pressing for legislation to prohibit the 
manufacture or making of clothing in the 
homes of the wage earners; 


(18) Recommending that the government 
make an investigation into the working con- 
ditions of linemen and others in the electrical 
industry ; 

(19) Urging that the eight-hour day be 
established on all public works of the Ontario © 
government; 
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(20) Asking that provisions be made for the 
strengthening and enforcing of the Fair Wage 
Regulations of the Ontario government; 

(21) Pressing for legislation and the setting 
up of the necessary machinery for its ad- 
ministration in regard to uniformity of build- 
ing by-laws in all municipalities within the 
province. ; 

(22) Advocating the extension of the powers 
of the steam boiler inspection department and 
that standard regulations be provided for 
general use throughout the province with 
proper supervision and inspection of all in- 
stallations; 

(23) Recommending uniform standard 
plumbing regulations for the province; 

(24) Asking that the Ontario government 
co-operate with the Federal Government in 
making effective the provisions of the pro- 
posed Old Age Pensions Act; 

(25) Urging that the scope of the Factory 
Act be extended to take in garage employees; 

(26) Requesting the Ontario Government 
to enact legislation requiring auto-mechanics 
to obtain a certificate of competency; 

(27) Seeking provincial legislation, requir- 
ing liability insurance to be carried by all 
motor car owners; 

(28) Advocating that school books be sup- 
plied free by the Ontario Department of 
Education ; 

(29) Recommending that the Minimum 
Wage Board issue orders on behalf of female 
help in hotels, etc., outside the city of 
Toronto ;* 

(30) Asking that companies operating street 
cars be compelled to place on their cars the 
best available safety fenders; 

(31) Urging the abolition of the amusement 
tax; : 

(32) Amending the Municipal Act providing 
for an appeal from any decision rendered by a 
board of police commissioners; 

(33) Recommending the enactment of legis- 
lation making it compulsory for employers to 
give public notice of a strike when adver- 
tising for employees; 

(34) Advocating that bus owners and com- 
panies be designated common carriers and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
and Provincial Railway Boards; 

(35) Asking the Ontario Government to in- 
vestigate conditions prevailing in financial 
institutions within the province as regards 
hours of employment; 

(36) Urging the enactment of legislation for 
the regulation of the use of the pneumatic 


* Order No. 40 of the Minimum Wage Board, 
governing restaurants and refreshment rooms 
in cities over 30,000 population (excepting 
Toronto) does not apply ot hotels. 


hammer so as to safe-guard the health and 
hfe of the operator; 

(37) Favouring amendments to the Ontario 
Temperance Act whereby each municipality 
would be granted local autonomy for the sale 
of beer and wines in licensed places — for 
beverage purposes and that spirituous 
liquors be procured from government stores 
under proper regulations. 


Additional requests were as follows:— 


(1) Advocating that all placements of 
immigrants be made through the Provincial 
Government Employment Service and that 
Canadian citizens be given equal opportunity 
in any provincial colonization scheme; > 

(2) Amending the Election Act to pro- 
vide for: (a) Proportional representation; 
(b) Election day a public holiday; (c) one 
man, one vote; (d) Abolition of property 
qualifications for voting on money by-laws. 

(3) Calling for the appointment of more 
inspectors under the Stationary and Hoisting 
Engineers’ Act and compulsory registration 
of all steam plant owners; : 

(4) Asking that more inspectors be appointed 
under the Factory Act so that the law may 
be properly enforced; 

(5) Urging that the fullest possible voca- 
tional guidance be given to those leaving 
school to become wage earners; 

(6) Recommending that the facilities of the 
Ontario Savings Office be extended to all 
parts of the province and that the four per 
cent rate of interest be restored to the de- 
positors; 

(7) Favouring the compulsory imprint of 
name of publishing house on all printing for 
public circulation; 

(8) Recommending government aid for the 
development of co-operative societies; 

(9) Recommending amending the Mechan- 
ics’ Lien Act; 

(10) Prohibiting the employment of white 
girls by orientals; 

(11) Favouring the abolition of private em- 
ployment bureaus, and private detective 
agencies; 

(12) Recommending that the care of un- 
employed be undertaken by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments; 

(13) Recommending amendments to the 
Factory Act making forty-eight the maximum 
work hours for women and children; 

(14) Urging the enforcement of the Build- 
ing Trades Protection Act; 

(15) Favouring the regulation of electric 
Wiring construction; 

(16) Asking for labour representation on 
appointed commissions, especially the Ontario 
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Hydro-Electric Commission and the Pro- 
vincial Parole Board; 
(17) Advocating public ownership and 


operation of all public utilities; 
(18) Asking that the political right of civic 
employees and civil servants be guaranteed; 
(19) Favouring legislation which will give 
all employees who have been employed for 
ten months at least two weeks holidays with 
full pay each year. 


Mantioba Executive, Trades and Labour 
Congress 


The Manitoba provincial executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, ac- 
companied by representatives of the Winni- 
peg Trades and Labour Council and a num- 
ber of representatives of local unions, waited 
on Premier Bracken and his cabinet on Janu- 
ary 21, and laid before them the legislative 
program of organized labour. Among the 
requests made were the following:— 


(1) Urging amendments to the Child Wel- 
fare Act; 

(2) Advocating the enactment of a Trades 
Dispute Act; 

(3) Recommending the enactment of an 
Eight-hour Day Act; 

(4) Asking for legislation whereby there 
shall be one day’s rest in seven; 

(5) Pressing for amendments to the Mini- 
mum Wage Act; 

(6) Urging the elimination of the Elec- 
trician’s License Act;, 

(7) Recommending the abolition . of the 
Amusement Tax; 

(8) Advocating compulsory public liability 
to be carried by motorists; 

(9) Asking for a Mining Act to provide 
safety measures; 

(10) Recommending amendments 
Income Tax Act; : 

(11) Urging taxation and 
motor vehicles; 

(12) Asking for adequate protection at rail- 
way crossings; 

(13) Advocating old age pensions; 

(14) Urging that appropriations be made 
to the Bureau of Labour for general safety 
work; 

(15) Pressing for amendments to the Steam 
Boiler Act. 


to the 


regulation of 


British Columbia Executive, Trades and 
Labour, Congress 


The British Columbia Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada re- 
cently waited on Premier John Oliver of Brit- 
ish Columbia and his cabinet, and placed be- 
fore them the following legislative program: 


(1) Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to provide more generous treat- 
ment for injured workmen and their depend- 
ents; 

(2) Revision of the Mothers’ Pension Act 
to extend the scope of this statute to new 
classes of women and to increase the present 
pensions; 

(3) Extension and enforcement of the 
eight-hour day principle to all industries in 
the province; 

(4) Continued efforts by the province to 
secure the establishment of old-age pensions 
in Canada; 

(5) Tightening up the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act to prevent evasion, and to make 
the Act include boys as well as girls; 

(6) Elimination from the Factory Act of 
clauses allowing the employment of children 
in fish and fruit-packing and permitting child- 
ren to work any hours in these businesses dur- 
ing salmon runs and fruit-picking seasons; 

(7) Carrying of compulsory insurance by 
all automobile owners to cover damage to 
property or person; 

(8) Enactment of legislation giving every 
British person, male and female, over 21 years 
of age and to all from whom a poll tax is 
now collected, the right to vote in civic elec- 
tions;, 

(9) Regulations preventing any person vot- 
ing in more than one polling division in any 
city or municipal election; 

(10) Abolition of property qualifications for 
all elective offices in cities and municipalities, 
five years’ residence and endorsement by 150 
electors being sufficient qualification for office 
seekers; 

(11) Legislation to provide better protec- 
tion for the public from fire apparatus answer- 
ing fire calls; 

(12) Amending the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act, definitely setting 1.30 p.m. as the time 
when stores must close. 


Premier Oliver promised that these represen- 
tations would be carefully considered. 


Quebec Executive, Trades and Labour 
Congress 


The legislative programme of the Quebec 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada was submitted to Premier Tascher- 
eau and members of his cabinet, on January 
18, by a delegation composed of Messrs. G. R. 
Brunet, Montreal, O. Fleury, Quebec, L. 
Morin, Montreal, and Jos. Pelletier, Mont- 
real, members of the provincial executive, to- 
gether with members of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council and representatives of 
local unions. Accompanying the delegation 
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was a committee of women who were co- 
operating with the labour representatives in 
asking for women suffrage. Among the re- 
quests submitted to the Government were 
the following: 


(1) Recommending amendments to _ the 


Workmen’s Compensation Act; 

(2) Urging the passing of legislation em- 
bodying the decisions of the International 
Labour Conference coming under the juris- 
diction of the provincial legislature; 

(3) Advocating the inclusion of fair wage 
schedules in governmental contracts or under- 
takings assisted through grants from the gov- 
ernment; 

(4) Recommending that the Minimum 
Wage Act be amended so as to include within 
its scope, female employees in stores, offices, 
etc., and that the powers of the board be 
extended so as to control the working hours 
of these employees; 

(5) Asking for the abolition of private em- 
ployment offices; 

(6) Urging the passing of a Mothers’ Al- 
lowance Act; 

(7) Recommending that the works of Can- 
adian authors be printed in Canada; 

(8) Advocating certain amendments to the 
School Acts; 

(9) Asking for greater protection of the 
right of association; 

(10) Recommending measures pertaining to 
industrial hygiene; 

(11) Advocating regulation and examination 
of moving picture operatives; 

(12) Recommending an amendment to the 
Election Act so as to provide for advance 
polls; 

(13) Urging the extension of the franchise 
to women in provincial elections. 


Railway Brotherhoods in Quebec 


Representatives of the Railway Brother- 
hoods in conjunction with the Quebec execu- 
tive of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, waited on Premier Taschereau and 
members of his cabinet, on January 18, and 
laid before them a provincial programme of 
proposed labour legislation. 

In addition to supporting the Quebec execu- 
tive of the Trades and Labour Congress in its 
advocacy for the enactment of certain labour 
legislation, the representatives of the Railway 
Brotherhoods submitted the following request: 

Urging upon the government the importance 
of prompt and definite action being taken by 
provincial and municipal authorities, with a 
view to the elimination of highway crossings 
with railway at rail level, and that, pending 
the placing of the highway over or under the 
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railway, adequate protection be _ provided, 
either by warning signals or an effective stop 
law for motor and other vehicles. 


Locomotive Engineers of Alberta 


Mr. William Puller, chairman, Calgary, and 
Mr. P. M. Simpson, secretary, Medicine Hat, 
headed a delegation of Locomotive Engineers 
that waited on Premier Brownlee of Alberta, 
on January 19, and pressed for amendments 
to the Motor Vehicles Act. 

Among the amendments sought were: (1) 
That the driver of a motor car must not go 
at a pace of more than fifteen miles an hour 
within fifty feet of a steam, electric or street 
railway grade crossing, unless during the last 
two hundred feet of his approach to such 
crossing he can see clearly for four hundred 
feet in each direction up and down the rails; 
(2) That the car must be brought to a com- 
plete stop when a railroad signal gives warn- 
ing of an approaching train; (3) That the car 
must be stopped within fifty feet, but not 
less than ten feet from the tracks at any 
grade crossing marked by the authorities as 
dangerous. 

Other requests made were: (1) that the 
provincial government bring in amending 
legislation to the Railway Act as regards 
stock running at large on highways at rail- 
way crossings at grade; (2) That the Alberta 
Act be made to conform with the Dominion 
Act in this respect. 

The Committee recejved a very sympathetic 
hearing from the premier, who assured them 
that their suggestions would have the most 
careful consideration when the legislation for 
the coming session was being considered. 


Legislative Committee of the Railway 
Brotherhoads 


The legislative committee of the Railway 
Brotherhoods, composed of Messrs. L. L. 
Pelletier, Order of Railway Conductors, Byron 
Baker, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
T. J. Coughlin, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and William L. Best, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, on 
January 11, conferred with the Prime Min- 
ister, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, and 
members of his cabinet, and submitted to the 
government a memorandum of proposed 
legislation as follows:— 


(1) Urging an amendment to the Canadian 
National Railway Act, whereby the “main- 
tenance ”’ of the former Canadian Government 
Railways would be brought under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for Canada in the same manner and 
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to the same extent as “operation” and-“equip- 
ment” of those railways; 

(2) Advocating the amending of the Immi- 
gration Act and the Criminal Code, so as to 
repeal the “objectionable features” enacted in 
1919, re deportation without trial by jury; 

(3) Recommending further restrictions and 
supervision of Asiatic immigration; 

(4) Urging an amendment to the British 
North America Act that will restrict the 
powers of the Senate to veto a bill passed by 
the House of Commons more than twice; 

(5) Suggesting that careful consideration be 
given by the next Federal-Provincial Confer- 
ence with regard to protection at highway 
crossings of railways at rail level and that 
funds placed at the disposal of the conference 
be utilized to eliminate highway crossings, 
wherever practicable; 

(6) Advocating the re-introduction of an 
Old Age Pensions Bill at the coming session; 

(7) Recommending that legislative action 
be taken with the least possible delay to insure 
the payment of compensation for accidents to 
employees of the Prince Edward Island Rail- 
way on similar scales and terms, at least equal, 
to that paid in the adjoining provinces ;* 

(8) Urging the amending of the Dominion 
Election Act in regard to advance polls for 
railway employees, sailors and commercial 
travellers. 

At the conclusion of the conference the Prime 
Minister promised that the demands of the 


committee would be given careful consider- 
ation. 


Railway Brotherhoods in Ontario 


The legislative programme of the Railway 
Brotherhoods was submitted to Premier 
Howard Ferguson of Ontario and members of 
his cabinet, on January 19, by a delegation 
composed of Messrs. William L. Best, vice- 
president and national legislative representa- 
tive, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; H. B. Crawford, vice-chair- 
man for Ontario, B. of L.F. & E.; J. S. Craw- 
ford, chairman, Ontario legislative board, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; J. A. 
Nethery, chairman, Ontario legislative board, 
Order of Railway Conductors; T. J. Cough- 
lin, Dominion legislative representative, Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen; James 
Conley, chairman, Ontario  sub-legislative 
board, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


“The provisions of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act of Prince Edward 
Island were outlined in the Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1926, page 546. This Act limits the rate 
of compensation for injuries to 55 per cent of 
diminution of earning capacity in cases of par- 
tial disability, ete. 
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and J. T. L. McGuire, vice-chairman, Ontario 
sub-legislative board, B. of R.T. 

The requests submitted were as follows:— 

(1) Advocating the amending of the Assess- 
ment Act; 

(2) Urging an amendment to the Public and 
High School Acts to provide for free school 
books to all pupils up to and including the 
fourth grade in high schools, or junior matric- 
ulation; 

(3) Recommending that legislation be 
enacted whereby all industries otherwise with- 
in provincial jurisdiction be brought under 
the application of Federal Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; : 

(4) Asking the legislature to pass a resolu- 
tion favouring an amendment to the British 
North America Act to provide that the Senate 
shall be elective; (ute 

(5) Urging upon the government the im- 
portance of prompt and definite action by 
provincial and municipal authorities for the 
elimination of highway crossings with rail- 
ways at rail level and pending the placing of 
such highways over or under the railway, ade- 
quate protection be provided, either by warn- 
ing signals or an effective stop law for motor 
and other vehicles; 

(6) Recommending a_ Federal-Provincial 
conference to eliminate duplication of tax- 
ation on incomes. 


Alberta Civil Service Association 

The legislative programme of the Civil Ser- 
vice Association of Alberta was presented to 
the Alberta Government on December 31, by 
a delegation composed of past-president 
Dodds, vice-president McFadden, — general 
secretary Sullivan, P. N. Johnson, C. B. Cox, 
A. A. Menzies, D. C, McEachern, T. Price, 
William MacOwan, A. L. Miller, G. E. Blais 
and R. W. Ellis. 

The programme as submitted was as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Asking for the establishment of a com- 
mittee of standardization, to be composed of 
members of the government and Association ; 

(2) Requesting that all appointments, ex- 
cept that of deputy ministers, be by competi- 
tive’ examination; 

(3) Urging the government to consider the 
proposed new Civil Service Bill at the coming 
session ; 

(4) Recommending that each civil servant 
be given, annually, a copy of his efficiency 
rating and that salary increases be based on 
this rating; 

(5) Advocating that salary adjustments be 
taken up immediately they are justly required; 

(6) Urging the recognition of length of ser- 
vice in conjunction with salary increases; 
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(7) Requesting some amendment to the 
Superannuation Act whereby a larger mini- 
mum would be paid than the present rate of 
$20 per month. 

Premier Brownlee promised consideration 
of the various matters referred to, and to 
communicate his decision to the Association 
at an early date. 


District 18, United Mine Workers of 


America a 


A delegation from District 18, of the United 
Mine Workers of America, headed by Robert 
Livett, district president, and A. J. Morrison, 
secretary, recently waited on the provincial 
government of Alberta and submitted certain 
amendments to the Mines Act. The request 
of the miners, which had the endorsation of 
the Labour members of the legislature, were 
as follows: 


(1) Recommending the appointment of a 
deputy district inspector of mines; 

(2) Advocating that the ventilation of 
mines be measured every twenty-four hours; 


(3) Urging that only certificated miners be 
allowed to work at face-heads of mines and 
in the more hazardous places; 

(4) Asking for changes in the sections of the 
Act dealing with the appointment and privi- 
leges of check-weighmen ; 

(5) Recommending better protection against 
non-payment of wages; 

(6) Requesting the abolition of provisional 
certificates to certain officials; 

(7) Asking the right of inspection of some 
of the books and records of the mining com- 
panies in which the miners’ interests are 
directly concerned. 


British Columbia Civic Employees 


On January 25, 1927, a delegation from the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council headed by the 
president, James Thompson, waited on the 
Vancouver City Council and submitted re- 
quests for regulations for the protection of 
workers on sewers and other excavations. The 
Council promised to make a complete investi- 
gation and to take such precautions as civic 
officials recommended. 





Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain 


Figures have recently been given to show 
some of the results of the unemployment in- 
surance system in Great Britain over a num- 
ber of years. 


Number of Insured—The total number of 
insured workers in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland as estimated in July 1926 was 12,041,- 
000, an increase of 149,000 over the figure for 
1925, and of 500,000 over that for 1923. 


When the extended insurance scheme was 
first introduced in November, 1920, the num- 
ber of insured workers was estimated at over 
12,000,000, but this included those in the whole 
of Ireland. When the Irish Free State in- 
stituted a separate scheme in April, 1922, the 
number of insured persons in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland was about 11,750,000. 
By July, 1923, it had dropped to 11,500,000, 
but since then has risen steadily again. 


Volume of Unemployment and Benefit—In 
reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
the Minister of Labour recently gave the 
total number of days of unemployment for 
which benefit was paid. The following figures 
exclude days for which benefit was not paid 


owing to waiting periods, disqualification of 
claims, ete. 


Year Days 

192.1 ck? ant ae .. 453,300,000 
1590. we ae Ramee aoe 
1903 24s. Us. Sate Ree .. 287,700,000 
1924.. . .. 258,500,000 
F975 <4 .. 273,700,000 


The Minister also gave the total amount 
of benefit paid in the eight years from the 
Armistice to November 13, 1926, as £275,000,- 
000, plus £62,500,000 in out-of-work donation. 

The drain on the Unemployment Fund in- 
volved by the continued severity of unem- 
ployment and these huge payments of benefit. 
is indicated by the debt to the Treasury at 
the end of each year: 


Year £ 

LODE ger ek es SY 60000 
1922. ceoee ec al bso EE. Co BID RD 
1993. of as ae hath Bo eeeeautoU ee 
Ne en aes ce eh hns 5,410,000 
1925.. 7,595,000 


On November 6, 1926, however, the debt 
stood at £19,300,000, which reflects the in- 
creased unemployment following on the coal 
dispute. The Minister of Labour estimated 
the increase of debt from May to November, 
1926, at about £7,300,000. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Centenary of Trade Unions in Canada 


HILE the Dominion of Canada observes 

this year the diamond jubilee of Con- 
federation, for organized labour the year 1927 
marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
formation of the first labour union in British 
North America. Departmental records show 
the first Canadian trade union to have been 
organized in the city of Quebec in 1827, being 
composed of printers. This pioneer union was 
followed in 1832 by the organization of an- 
other body of printers, which was formed in 
York (now Toronto) under the name of the 
York Typographical Society. Although both 
of these organizations lapsed for a number of 
years, they have had the longest continuous 
existence as trade unions in Canada, both 
eventually becoming identified with the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, under charter 
from which body they are now operating. 


United Mine Workers of America 


The thirtieth convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America was held in Indian- 
apolis, on January 25-February 2, 1927, with 
approximately 1,500 delegates present. Fol- 
lowing the report of the committee on rules 
and order of business, the report of the cre- 
dential committee, and the announcing of 
other convention committees, President J. L. 
Lewis delivered his address, reviewing at con- 
siderable length the activities of the union 
during the three-year period since the last 
convention. He gave an account of tne efforts 
put forth to have a new agreement signed 
covering the membership in districts 1, 7 and 
9, anthracite jurisdiction, to replace the agree- 
ment which expired on August 31, 1925. When 
no settlement could be arrived at between the 
coal operators and the miners, a strike was 
called on September 1, 1925. After the strike 
had been carried on for some time, Hon. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, in- 
tervened and eventually a conference was 
brought about which resulted in an agree- 
ment being signed covering a period of five 
years. The men returned to the mines on 
February 18, 1926, having been on strike for 
170 days. President Lewis referred to the 
high honour which had been conferred upon 
Mr. William Green, former secretary-treasurer 
of the U.M.W.A., in his elevation to ihe presi- 
dency of the American Federation of Labour. 
To succeed Mr. Green, Mr. Thomas Kennedy, 
of Hazleton, Pa., had been appointed to the 
position of secretary-treasurer. The president 
drew attention to the great many suits which 
had been filed against the organization, ask- 
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ing for damages in excess of fifteen million 
dollars plus attorneys’ fees, but stated that he 
was pleased to report that no judgments for 
damages were outstanding at the preseat time. 
Mention was also made of the expiring wage 
agreement in the bituminous districts, and the 
president intimated that the wage scale com- 
mittee would present, later on in the conven- 
tion, its recommendations upon wage matters 
and policy. This committee was composed of 
the international officers and one representa- 
tive from each district, Robert Livet+, acting 
president of district 18, and J. W. McLeod, 
president of district 26, being the Canadian 
representatives. Mr. Lewis was of the opinion 
that the new wage scale, together with the 
formation of sound future policies, would be 
the most important problems with which the 
convention had to deal. The president 
referred to the question of freight rates on 
coal, and in this connection cited the cpinion 
of commissioners of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the lake cargo case 
(Docket No. 15007), which meant, “that 
these rates were established and were now 
maintained without regard to the law or the 
facts, but solely in order to confer undue ad- 
vantages and special privileges upon the coal 
operators of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia.” In closing his address, 
President Lewis stated that “the United Mine 
Workers organization does not seek any fa- 
vours or special privileges for its members or 
for the coal companies which have contrac- 
tual relations with it. It does not seek to 
impose burdens upon the miners or cperators 
of any other district. This organization does, 
however, demand justice and equity and is 
determined to use every legitimate resource 
within its power to secure it.” 

Vice-president Philip Murray, reporting to 
the convention, also reviewed the happenings 
in districts 1, 7 and 9, leading up to the strike 
commencing on September 1, 1925, which, by 
reason of its long duration and the fact that 
it lasted for an entire winter, created a very 
serious condition throughout the anthracite- 
consuming territory—a shortage of fuel bor- 
dering upon famine, bringing with it sickness 
and much discomfort. 

Mr. Murray paid a tribute to the conduct of 
the striking miners by stating “that not a 
single arrest for disorder of any kind took 
place during the strike.’ The vice-president 
informed the delegates that the work of or- 


-ganizing the non-union miners had been ham- 


pered during the past two years, due to wage 
contract repudiations which had taken place 
in some of the union districts. This circum- 
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stance had necessitated the placemert of a 
number of field men in districts where coal 
companies had been attempting to evade the 
fulfilment of their wage agreements and had 
thereby circumvented the time, effort and 
money of the union that would ordinarily 
have been devoted to organizing work in the 
non-union fields. 

Mr. Murray criticized the United ete 
Bureau of Mines for not publishing the re- 
ports of its investigations of the great mine 
disasters which from time to time cause ter- 
rible loss of life and property, and by reason 
of which the mining industry has been de- 
prived of all the knowledge which ii might 
have gained of the fundamental causes which 
led to these disasters. The vice-president 
was of the opinion that the primary functions 
of the Bureau of Mines should be promoting 
the prevention of mine accidents throughout 
the United States and to that end submitted 
the following recommendations: (1) the con- 
duct by the Bureau of Mines of an educa-~ 
tional campaign for the promotion of stand- 
ard methods of accident prevention in al! 
states: (2) the active promotion of tniform- 
ity of mine safety laws and safety inspection 
in all states; (3) prompt publication by the 
Bureau of Mines of its reports of mine dis- 
asters, so that this knowledge will be »vailable 
for the entire industry. 

Secretary-treasurer Kennedy quoted figures 
to show that during the period from the last 
convention to November 30, 1926, there was 
expended .for relief in the bituminous coal 
fields a total of $3,616,133.26, while during the 
anthracite strike there was approximately 
$1,100,000 paid out in relief. Another item of 
expenditure was the erection in the Court 
House Square, Scranton, Pa., of a monument 
to John Mitchell, former president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. The ex- 
penses incident to the erection and dedica- 
tion of this memorial was $60,808.65. In 
speaking of the general finances of the union, 
the secretary-treasurer gave the total resources 
and income for the past three years as $8,375,- 
853.74, and expenditures of $7,760,918.90, leav- 
ing a balance in the treasury on December 1, 
1926, of $610,748.58. In order to rehabilitate 
the finances and provide for any emergencies 
that might occur, the General Executive Board 
placed an assessment of $1 per month on each 
member for the months of December, 1926, 
and January, 1927. 

The Committee on Old Age Pensions pre- 
sented their report to the convention show- 
ing that five States had enacted old age pen- 
sion laws, viz., Montana, Nevada, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin and Kentucky. In several 
other States bills have been introduced, but 


these have been either vetoed by the Gover- 
nor or passed by only one of the branches of 
the assembly. The committee further re- 
ported that they had been successful in mak- 
ing many friends for the cause of old age 
pensions, the latest being a combination of 
twenty fraternal and labour organizations, 
who have pledged their aid and _ support 
toward the establishment of such pensions. 

Mr. William Green, president of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labour and former sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America, addressed the convention. He 
reiterated the determination of the Federation 
to demand that wages increase in proportion 
to the productivity and efficiency of labour 
and to push its program for a reasonable 
constructive reduction in the hours of labour. 
President Green stated that “the theory of 
prosperity based upon low wages was unsound 
and uneconomic.” He denounced the action 
of the coal operators who had broken away 
from the Jacksonville agreement and exhorted 
the miners to support and follow their inter- 
national officers and said “the union alone 
could rescue the industry from ruthless in- 
ternal competition.” Mr. Green concluded 
his address by serving notice that Commun- 
ists would be driven out of the ranks of 
organized labour. 

Previous to adjournment, the convention 
empowered a central competitive field scale 
committee to negotiate a new wage contract 
for the bituminous coal miners. The contract 
must be submitted to a referendum before it 
becomes operative, and districts outside the 
central competitive field must wait until the 
central field makes a contract before they 
can reach an agreement. The committee will 
meet the coal operators of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania at a later 
date. 

Some of the amendments to the constitu- 
tion, as adopted by the convention, were as 
follows: (1) Increasing the president’s salary 
from $8,000 to $12,000; vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer from $7,000 to $9,000; (2) 
Debarring members of the Communist Party 
from joining the U.M.W. of A., and em- 
powering any local, district or national or- 
ganization, upon conviction, to expel any 
communist, and also permanently debarring 
members of the party from holding office; (3) 
Providing for the levying of assessments by 
the administration without a referendum; 
(4) That those holding office in the U.M.W. 
of A., must be citizens of the United States 
or Canada or must have applied for citizen- 
ship; (5) That delegates to the convention 
of the American Federation of Labour can- 
not hold office in the union; (6) That the 
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president, vice-president and _ secretary-treas- 
urer must present a joint report at future 
conventions. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Memorializing both houses of Congress asking 
for an investigation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s method of fixing freight 
rates; (2) Asking for a new trial for Sacco 
and Vanzetti; (3) Expressing confidence in 
the officers of the U.M.W. of A.; (4) In- 
structing the executive board to do every- 
thing in its power, consistent with the union’s 
resources, to bring about the complete or- 
ganization of the coal mining industry; (5) 
Favouring the principles of nationalization of 
mines and railroads under democratic man- 
agement; (6) Opposing the leasing of gov- 
ernment coal lands for development while 
productive capacity of the mines now in exist- 
ence so far exceeds demand. 


Death of Grand Officer of Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Engineers 


Ashmore W. Kennedy, assistant grand chief 
engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and head of that organization in 
Canada, died on February 38, after a brief ill- 
ness at Venice, Florida, where he had gone to 
attend a meeting of the brotherhood officials 
and subsequently to remain for the remainder 
of the winter season. 

Mr. Kennedy was born at Halifax in 1852, 
and commenced railroading at the age of 16 
years, when he started as a brakeman on the 
old Nova Scotia Railroad, which subsequently 
became known as the Intercolonial Railway. 
Three years later he was in charge of a loco- 
motive. He remained with the Intercolonia! 
until 1875, and, after four years with con- 
struction companies, he went to Winnipeg, 
where, in 1881, he entered the service of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway as a locomotive 
engineer. From chief of division No. 76 of 
the B. of L.E., which he helped to organize 
in 1881, he was appointed in 1891 general 
chairman of the B. of L.E. Committee of Ad- 
justment on the Canadian Pacific system. In 
1908, at the Harrisburg convention of the 
brotherhood, he was elected to the office of 
assistant grand chief engineer, which post he 
held until the time of his death. 

Mr. Kennedy ranked as the senior engineer 
on the C.P.R., but had been on continued leave 
of absence from that company since 1901 in 
order to attend to his brotherhood duties. 

Mr. R. H. Cobb, of Toronto, chairman of 
the B. of L.E. general adjustment committee 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway, for the past 
sixteen years, has been selected to succeed 
the late Mr. Kennedy as assistant grand chief 
of the brotherhood. 


international Seamen’s Union of America 


The thirtieth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union of America was 
held at Washington; D.C., commencing on 
January 10, 1927. 

President Andrew Furuseth, in his address 
informed the delegates that there was more 
real effort put forth and better prospects for 
the future than at any time since 1921. He 
stated that heretofore “lack of strength of 
one kind or another made it impossible for 
the organization. to function as it should, and 
compelled it to stand by looking at wrongs 
which could not be redressed and at oppor- 
tunities which could not be used.” The 
president reported at length on his observa- 
tions in Europe, dealing in detail with the 
conditions of seamen in the various maritime 
countries. He also dealt with the various bills, 
which had been introduced in Congress affect- 
ing in any way, the welfare of the organiza- 
tion. 

Secretary-Treasurer Orlander’s report con- 
tained an itemized statement of receipts and 
disbursements for the past year and showed 
the international union to be in a sound 
financial condition. Secretary Orlander also 
submitted a full account of the executive 
board’s transactions, as well as a complete 
summary of ‘his activities as secretary-treas- 
urer of the union. In speaking of “The right 
of association” the secretary-treasurer asserted 
that “the discrimination by law and the 
action of the Government authorities against 
one class, the seamen, in favour of another 
class, the ship owners, was certainly not in 
accord with basic American principles, which 
call for equality.” Secretary Orlander was op- 
posed to the theory of amalgamation, when 
carried to the extent of putting all mem- 
bers in @ single gigantic local union in each 
one of the three districts. He stated that this 
would result in an organization so -cumber- 
some and unwieldy that action of any kind 
would be extremely difficult. In closing his 
report secretary Orlander said “again, as on 
past occasions, let me remind you that the 
true source of real strength is to be found in 
the faith and confidence in each other, which 
we develop within ourselves, and not in any 
cowardly dread of those whom we conceive to 
be our enemies.” 

The convention went on record as disap- 
proving the theory of amalgamation and sug- 
gested that the executive officers visit the 
various districts under the jurisdiction of the 
Union and present oral and written arguments 
against amalgamation. The convention un- 
animously approved of the reply of president 
Furuseth to a questionnaire recently issued. 
by the Shipping Board, in which he declared 
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against Government ownership of the merch- 
ant marine and favouring the development 
of the merchant mariné under private owner- 
ship, construction and operation, properly regu- 
lated by law. The president was. further 
commended for his suggestion “that the Gov- 
ernment should be prepared to protect Ameri- 
can ships against conspiracies—or so-called 
conferences—through which foreign shipping 
interests may try to drive American vessels 
out of certain trades.” 

The convention decided to affiliate with 
the Marine Section of the National Safety 
Council. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention, were the following: (1) Directing 
the Legislative Committee to work for the en- 
actment of a Federal Seamen’s Compensation 
Law, provided that such a law shall not 
modify any existing remedy, including the 
choice between compensation and the right 
to sue for damages after the injury has taken 
place; (2) Protesting against the inclusion 
of seamen under the provisions of the Com- 
pensation Act as amended by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and that the legislative committee be instruc- 
ted to do everything possible to exempt the 
organization from the provisions of the bill. 
(3) Instructing the secretary-treasurer to send 
to the Labour News Service of the American 
Federation of Labour, all labour papers and 
League for Industrial Democracy, a state- 
ment warning them against the propaganda as 
contained in the brief of the “League for In- 
dustrial Democracy” concerning the American 
Merchant Marine; (4) Instructing Secretary 
Orlander and the executive board to gather 
information as is attainable pertaining to in- 
juries to seamen and the rights and methods 
of collection of damages, under the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Law, and to distribute such in- 
formation to all district unions and local 
branches; (5) Directing President Furuseth to 
keep a careful watch to prevent the passage 
of such proposals as H. R. 9399 and H. R. 
10009, introduced by Representative Free of 
California and aiming to destroy certain im- 
portant sections of the La Follette Seamen’s 
Act. (6) Deciding to purchase a share of the 
stock of the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company and call the attention of the 
district unions to the subject. 

The chief officers elected were; President, 
Andrew Furuseth, A.F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; First’ Vice-president, Patrick 
Flynn, 58 Commercial Street, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Secretary-treasurer, Victor A. Orlander, 


359 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. The 
executive board will select the place for the 
next convention, which will be held on the 
second Monday in January, 1928. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers 


A reorganization of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers was held 
in St. Paul, Minn., on January 17-25, 1927, 
with representatives present from various sec- 
tions of the country within the jurisdiction 
ef the union. The first few days of the con- 
vention were given over to preliminary work, 
the important matter of revising the constitu- 
tion having been turned over to a special 
committee. This committee sought to work 
out a code of by-laws that would eliminate 
the source of past troubles and thus allow 
the membership to prepare for constructive 
work. The convention adopted the revised 
constitution and by-laws as submitted by the 
special committee and will be submitted to a 
referendum vote of the membership. In order 
to allow of a complete reorganization the 
President and other international officers ten- 
dered their resignations which were accepted. 
It was largely through the mediation of Mr. 
Paul J. Smith, representative of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labour, that the reorganiza- 
tion plan was agreed upon. Headquarters of 
the union are maintained in Denver, Col., and 
about fifty local unions remain affiliates of 
the parent body. . 

The International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers was organized in 1893, but 
in 1916 adopted its present title, the former 
name being considered unsuitable owing to 
the union having extended its jurisdiction 
beyond the western states and also into Can- 
ada. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, James B. Rankin, Butte, Mont.; 
Vice-President, Homer Whitmore, Great Falls, 
Mont.; Secretary-Treasurer, Edward  E. 
Sweeney, Butte, Mont. The board members 
are: H. E. Gallager, Great Falls, Mont.; A. A. 
Robertson, Fort Smith, Ark.; Theo. Murphy, 
Anaconda, Mont.; John Gilbert, Butte, Mont. 
These members, together with the interna- 
tional officers, constitute the executive board 
of the organization. 





_ Report was recently made that the State 
Senate of Texas had passed an act requiring 
the prison label to be placed on all products 
of the State penitentiary at Huntsville. 
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WORLD MIGRATION AND LABOUR 


Publication by International Federation of Trade Unions 


HE International Federation of Trade 
Unions has published a valuable report 
on “World Migration and Labour,’ supple- 
mented by a report of the World Migration 
Congress convened by the I.F.T.U. and the 
Labour and Socialist International at London 
in June, 1926. The main report was issued 
in conformity with a resolution adopted at 
the International Migration Conference held 
at Prague in 1924, requesting the Federation 
to collect all available material, for presenta- 
tion to a representative International Labour 
congress, so as to enable labour to define its 
relation to the migration problem in its in- 
ternational aspect. 

The volume contains a survey of the gen- 
eral position in regard to world migration, 
stress being laid on the origin of current 
problems. On the other hand such subjects 
as naturalization, immigrant housing, and the 
work of institutions protecting emigrants, 
as well as information in regard to smaller 
countries, are omitted for reasons of econ- 
omy; but it is hoped that a supplementary 
volume will be issued later. The report is 
based to a considerable extent on informa- 
tion supplied by the International Labour 
Organization (especially in regard to social 
insurance), and by affiliated trade union 
centres, international secretaries, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, and the Australian 
trade union centres. 

The report is divided into five parts, deal- 
ing respectively with the history and statis- 
tics of migration, its regulation; the position 
of the immigrant with respect to social insur- 
ance; the economic aspects of migration; and 
migration in relation to labour. It concludes 
with a section containing proposals for an in- 
ternational labour migration policy. 

The bearing of migration on trade unions 
arises out of the danger that the influx of a 
considerable number of immigrants will lower 
the standard of living and social condition of 
the workers. 

Already at the Berne Congress of 1919, the 
LF.T.U. admitted that nations might restrict 
migration under three conditions: first, when 
a temporary economic crisis warrants it; 
second, when restriction is necessary for hy- 
gienic reasons; and third, when the immi- 
grants in question are completely illiterate. 
The questions which labour has to consider 
are whether the principle of restriction should 
be extended from these three cases, and be 
made to apply to the immigration of workers 
whose low standards of living make their ex- 
clusion necessary for the maintenance of the 


standards of living of nationals; and also 
whether the question of racial non-assimil- 
ability ought to be allowed to weigh down 
the scales. With regard to the first question, 
the report claims that there will be a general 
feeling in favour of the recognition of this 
necessity, although it will be admitted that 
there may from time to time be danger of 
too hasty decision. In regard to the problem 
of the immigration of “unassimilable” races 
the report says that “the admission of large 
numbers of unassimilated immigrants is un- 
doubtedly prejudical to the unity of labour, 
which will therefore naturally be inclined to 
favour a policy of restriction in such cases ; 
but it would be better if such decision could, 
whenever possible, be based upon the econ- 
omic rather than upon the racial objections. 
International labour must consistently de- 
precate the emphasizing of racial differences, 
as being opposed to the spirit of international 
solidarity.” 

The principal constructive proposal ‘con- 
tained in the report is the establishment of 
an international migration body which could 
make impartial decisions in the matter of 
restriction, and arbitrate between the rival 
nations concerned. “One of the advantages of 
the establishment of an international migra- 
tion body is that such policy could make de- 
cisions in favour of restriction unbiased, and 
could arbitrate between the rival nations 
concerned; it could initiate enquiries, and on 
the basis of the information obtained, judge 
whether restriction or complete exclusion is 
necessary or expedient. All such activities 
could be carried on with much less likelihood 
of wounding the susceptibilities of the na- 
tions concerned than if the excluded nation 
negotiated directly with the excluding nation. 

“Migration must be regulated,” the report 
concludes; “this regulation may cover the de- 
termination of the volume of migration; it 
must cover the provision of information, the 
recruiting of emigrants, the conclusion of 
international agreements, the protection of 
the emigrant en route, the placing of him in 
the new country, and the supervision of his 
conditions there, with a view to securing his 
equality of treatment in respect of wages, 
working conditions, and enjoyment of the 
benefits of social insurance with the nationals 
of the country of immigration. All the above- 
mentioned functions can best be accomplished 
by the creation of special national and in- 
ternational bodies for the purpose, on which 
Labour must be strongly represented, as only 
so can the interests of both immigrants and 
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national workers be effectually safeguarded; 
otherwise, employers will exploit both native 
and immigrant workers by playing off one 
against the other.” 

A warning is given against the danger of 
considering migration an infallible remedy 
against unemployment and over-population. 
“Labour is well aware that both are due to 
deep-lying economic causes, and that migra- 
tion can be of use to a very limited extent 
only, or for a limited period of time. As to 
the true remedy-~-for over-population, labour 
has not yet taken up an official standpoint: 
but no doubt it will eventually decide for 
international justice, and discountance any 
national policy which would tend either 
towards the steady depression of the standards 
of one nation by another, or towards war.” 

The report points out certain direct benefits 
resulting to the workers from migration. 
“Within certain carefully-drawn limits, migra- 
tion should certainly be encouraged by 
international labour. It may offer opportuni- 
ties for workers to improve their position, and 
give their children a better chance in the 
world: and it may thus promote the strength- 
ening of the position of Labour as a whole. 
It is obviously good to take a child from a 
crowded and unhealthy slum, and transplant 
it into a new country with plenty of fresh 
air and elbowroom. But even under the best 
conditions it is a drastic step, bringing in its 
train much inescapable hardship; under the 
worst it may mean that a worker goes from 
one country where he is half-starved to 
another where he is no better off and, in 
addition, is unwelcome and a_ prejudicial 
element to the-native labour movement. A 
worker comes under a heavy handicap, too, 
when he goes from a country with advanced 
social legislation to another where it is less 
advanced. The general feeling apart from 
specific circumstances, is that emigration 
should not be pressed upon anyone who has 


not a natural inclination for it: everything 
should be done to enable such a person to 
remain in his own country.” 


Canadian Labour and Immigration 

The recent history of the actions of 
Canadian organizations in regard to immi- 
gration is outlined in the section of the report 
describing the migration policy of labour, as 
follows :— 


The question has received much attention at 
all the recent conventions of the Trades and 
Labour Congress. At the Winnipeg convention 
of 1921, absolute prohibition of all European 
immigrants except agriculturists was demanded 
for two years; also total exclusion of all Orien- 
tal agriculturists, and legislation to stop the 
distribution of literature tempting industrial 
workers into Canada, and the deportation of 
industrial immigrants who had got into the 
country under the exempt classes regulations 
and then changed their occupation. At the 
Montreal convention of 1922, the first demand 
was dropped, but the total exclusion of Orien- 
tals demanded. A Dominion Advisory Council 
of Immigration was demanded, and the main- 
tenance of the Immigration Department under 
a separate Minister, the exclusion of scab 
labour, and the preparation of settlement and 
colonization schemes for immigrants already in 
Canada. At the Vancouver convention of 1923, 
the demand for the total exclusion of Orientals 
was not pressed, because it was believed that 
Japanese immigrants could be kept out in other 
ways. The trade unions approved the bill 
respecting Chinese Immigration then before par- 
liament. The programme for immigration in- 
cluded the closest supervision and direct govern- 
ment control of the immigration activities of 
provincial authorities. At the London conven- 
tion of 1924, the policy on Oriental immigration 
was declared to be unchanged. The executive 
council was urged to continue its efforts to give 
effect to the policies adopted by the convention. 
In 1924, a memorandum was also drawn up for 
presentation to the British Commonwealth 
Labour Conference (postponed until 1925) and 
later submitted to the Congress of the British 
T.U.C. This memorandum stresses the need 
for the co-operation of the British authorities 
to enable medical and other examinations of 
immigrants to take place, as far as possible at 
the port of embarkation. 





*“‘ Industrial Democracy ” since the Armistice 


An account of recent developments in the 
organization of industry is given by Mr. W. 
Jett Lauck, formerly secretary of the United 
States National War Labour Board, in a new 
volume entitled “Political and Industrial 
Democracy, 1776-1926.” Ths bovuk opens 
with a brief review of the period following 
the “industrial revolution,” which began in 
Great Britain at about the same date as tho 
revolution which established a political 
democracy on the American continent. The 
United States remained predominantly an 


agricultural country until long after the civil 
war, and it was not until the last quarter of 
the 19th century that American mining and 
manufacturing industries commenced their 
phenomenal growth. Professor Lauck de- 
scribes the development of large scale pro- 
duction during this period, culminating in the 
creation of “artificial legal personages,” known 
as industrial corporations, in which the con- 
trol of basic industries gradually became 
organized on a national or intermational 
scale. When the great war began the United 
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States and other countries were thus threat- 
ened with an “industrial autocracy” Mr. 
Lauck describes the situation at that time 
as follows:— ; 


“All personal relations between employers 
and employees having disappeared through the 
growth of immense industrial units, wage-earn- 
ers soon realized that their hope of protection 
lay in meeting organization with organization, 
or economic bargaining strength with economic 
bargaining power. The individual wage-earner 
was helpless. Trade and industrial unions of 
workers were, therefore, formed on a national 
basis. National associations of employers were 
also organized. Economic strength in bargain- 
ing, rather than considerations of humanity and 
economic justice, became the determining force 


in fixing wages and conditions of employment of 
industrial workers.” 


At this stage the United States became in- 
volved in the European war, and the conflict 
between capital and labour ceased for a time, 
the workers and employers in war industries 
agreeing on principles and policies to govern 
their mutual relations. The outcome of this 
agreement was the National War Labour 
Board, established by President Wilson in 
April, 1918, its members representing capital, 
labour and the public. This spirit of co- 
operation during the war led to remarkable 
achievements in the field of industrial pro- 
duction. 

After the armistice many attempts were 
made to carry over the co-operative spirit 
into peace times. Among their attempts Pro- 
fessor Lauck mentions the Canadian Royal 
Commission on Industrial Relations, followed 
by a “National Industrial Conference” in 1919, 
in form of a “Parliament of Industry,” which, 
however, he declares, failed to bring any im- 
mediate constructive benefits. A somewhat 
similar industrial conference was held in 1919 
in Great Britain and in the United States 
two National Industrial Conferences were 
held in the same year. The guiding thought 
of these conferences was that the right re- 
lationship between employer and employee 
can best be promoted by deliberate effort and 
organization. This thought also lies at the 
basis of “industrial democracy,” the new con- 
ception of industry as a social institution. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lauck observes, the con- 
sideration of constructive proposals for a new 
era of peace and democracy was too long 
delayed. The armistice was followed by a 
period of rising prices, industrial stagnation 
and unemployment, these causes leading to 
widespread industrial unrest. 

In the meantime many individual efforts 
were being made within industry itself, some 
arising from commendable and some from 
unworthy motives, to further the movement 
towards industrial justice and democracy. A 


large section of Professor Lauck’s book is 
devoted to descriptions of these various 
“plans.” Five plans, he says, stand out above 
all others as indicating a sincerity of purpose 
and as offering a basis for future constructive 
action. Four of these represent an evolu- 
tionary growth during the past fifteen years. 
With only one exception they were inaug-. 
urated in pre-war years, when the “American 
Plan” and other anti-union plans were un- 
known, and their creators were men of real 
vision and forward-looking action. These 
plans are those of Wm. S. Filene Sons of 
Boston, the Dutchess Bleacheries of Wap- 
pingers Falls, New York, the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, of Massachusetts, 
the A. Nash Company, of Cincinnati, and 
the Mitten, or Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company plan. Two other plans also indi- 
cate capacity for real democratic growth. 
One is the so-called “B. & O. Plan” which 
was first adopted by the Baltimore and Ohio 
shop men and which is now in effect also in 
the shops of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and the other plan mentioned is that 
of the Southern Railway. These plans, in 
Mr. Lauck’s opinion, are based on sound 
principles of collective bargaining—or union- 
management co-operation—and of mutual 
participation in co-operative activities, but 
they are of such recent origin that they are 
still in the experimental stage and Professor 
Lauck thinks that it remains to be seen 
whether they can be expanded to include the 
other important fundamentals of industrial 
democracy. 

Mr. Lauck draws five general conclusions 
from his inquiries into the various types oi 
employees’ representation :— 

1. A definite independent organization of 
employees is an essential preliminary to co- 
operation and industrial democracy. The 
standard labour organization fully meets this 
need, and all systems of co-operation or indus- 
trial democracy should be based on, or co- 
ordinated with, labour organizations. 

2. The best method of extending participa- 
tion in revenue gains to employees and man- 
agement consists in the allowance of a certain 
proportion of gross revenues, or, ‘4 other 
words, it is best to start with the established 
ratio of labour and management costs to 
total gross receipts and guarantee ilus ratio. 
This will enable both labour and management 
to participate in lower costs of operdtion and 
in the increased volume of business resulting 
from their own efforts or from the growth in 
population and the demand for commodities 
and services. 

3. The only practical hope of a complete 
realization of industrial democracy or the 
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ownership and control of industrial under- 
takings by employees, lies in the collective 
purchase of common stock. Individual stock 
purchase plans have been a failure. The in- 
dividual employee does not retain his stock, 
and the common stock of industrial corpora- 
tions purchased by employees does not re- 
main in the hands of employees actually at 
work. 

4. The emancipation of industry from de- 
pendence on banking groups for capital and 


credit would enable surplus earnings to be re- 
invested in industry, and prevent such earn- 
ings from becoming the basis for new securi- 
ties which would absorb future earnings. 

5. Industrial workers constitute a large part 
of the total number of consumers of industrial 
products, and their interests as consumers, as 
well as the great body of other classes of con- 
sumers of industrial commodities, must be 
considered in plans for the achievement of 
democracy in industry. 





REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH OF CANADA FOR 1925-26 


q HE report of the Department of Health 
of the Dominion for the last fiscal year 
divides the activities of the Department under 
the following heads:—Quarantine service (in- 
cluding leper stations); immigration medical 
service; marine hospitals service; venereal 
disease control; narcotic drugs; proprietary or 
patent medicines; child welfare division; food 
and drugs division; laboratory of hygiene; 
Public Works Health Act; hospitalization and 
sanitation; pollution of the inland waters of 
Canada. 


Marine Hospitals Service—This service is 
operated in conformity with the provisions of 
the Canada Shipping Act’ (sick and distressed 
mariners). During the year the Department 
operated two marine hospitals, namely, at 
Sydney and Lunenburg in the Province of 
Nova Scotia. At the larger ports contracts 
were made with the local hospitals for the 
treatment of sick sailors at fixed per diem 
rates. At ports of lesser importance the 
department operated emergency hospitals, and 
at smaller outports satisfactory arrangements 
were made for their care and treatment 
through the agency of the collectors of 
customs. 

The total number of sick and distressed 
mariners treated during the fiscal year 1925-26 
was 3,782, as compared with 3,649 for the year 
1924-25. This, however, does not represent the 
actual number of sick mariners attended to 
during the year. The total number of days 
of hospital treatment during the period under 
review was 36,292, as compared with 36,185 in 
the previous year. 


Division of Child Welfare—The Depart- 
ment maintains contact with public and 
private agencies throughout Canada for 
promoting child welfare, and keeps up corre- 
spondence with public health authorities in 
other countries. As the result of a maternal 
mortality inquiry during the year, it became 
increasingly evident that help should be 


provided in some way for the over-burdened 
mother in the home, and efforts to this end 
were carried on with some success. An outline 
for the organization of a home nursing service, 
prepared by the Department by request, was 
favourably received. Other activities of this 
section were in connection with young persons 
in penitentiaries and immigrant child welfare. 


Public Works Health Act—This Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906, chapter 
135), enables the federal government to make 
regulations for the preservation of health 
and mitigation of disease amongst persons 
employed in the construction of public works. 
Such works include, in addition to every 
public work of Canada, every railway, canal, 
bridge, telegraph and other work within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada. The regulations are (a) as to the 
extent and character-of the accommodation to 
be afforded by the houses, tents or other 
quarters occupied by the employees on the 
work; (b) for the inspection of such houses, 
tents, or other quarters, and the cleansing, 
purifying and disinfecting thereof where 
necessary; (c) as to the number of qualified 
medical men to be employed on the works; 
(d) for the provisions of hospitals on the 
works and as to the number, location and 
character of such hospitals; (e) for the 
isolation and care of persons suffering from 
contagious or infectious diseases, etc. 

The chief work carried on by the Dominion 
Government during the year was at the 
Welland Canal. The Canal is divided into 
a number of sections, viz., 1 to 8. Work was 
practically completed on sections 1 and 2 at 
the time of inspection, only about forty men 
being employed at Porters’ camp, which is 
conducted by the contracting firm of Porter 
Brothers. This camp was found to be in 
good condition, the only defects found being 
due to lack of proper fly screens in dining 
room and latrines. At lock No. 3, at a point 
close to the intersection of the present and 
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new canal, two old buildings which were 
occupied by about forty men were condemned 
as totally unfit for habitation. Both houses 
were in a complete state of disrepair and 
overrun with rats. Unfortunately it was found 
that the Public Works Health Act did not 
give authority for closing these houses and it 
became necessary at a subsequent date to 
draw up a number of amendments to the Act 
to permit of the closure of such houses. 

The Health Board which was created during 
the summer of 1924 has proved to be of 
benefit. A sanitary squad was organized under 
the direction of this Board which maintained 
the sanitary arrangements of the various camps 
in good order. . The contractors grumbled a 
little at being obliged to carry out the orders 
of this squad and pay the small amounts 
occasioned by their services. Surveillance of 


the drinking water and inoculation of the 
employees at Port Colborne was satisfactorily 
carried out during the summer. 

A report was received from the Director of 
the Medical Services of the Rouyn Railway, 
under construction, indicating that the 
sanitary arrangements and medical services 
were being maintained, with a few exceptions, 
in a satisfactory manner. An inspection of 
this work, is to be undertaken at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Industrial mining and consulting engineers 
in various parts of the country have consulted 
the division upon problems incidental to the 
sanitation advisable for industrial mining 
districts, which, it would appear from such 
inquiries, is now demanding very serious 
consideration from those interested in such 
undertakings. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Campaign for Safer Elevators 


HE Province of Quebec Safety League, at 
a meeting held at Montreal early in 
January, considered two recent deaths from 
elevator accidents in the city. League officers 
decided on an immediate campaign for the 
strict enforcement of the Quebec Industrial 
Establishments Act of the Province of Que- 
bec, which, they found, is adequate in every 
way to protect life. Special mention was 
made of the following regulations respecting 
Industrial Establishments, and on these the 
campaign for enforcement will be based. 


HOoIsts 


No. 23. At each story to which the hoist shall 
pass, there shall be provided substantial trap- 
doors disposed so that they shall open and shut 
automatically every time that the car shall pass 
up and down. 


No. 24. Elevators and hoists shall be provided 
with safety catches, destined to hold the car 
in the event of the breaking of the cable. 


No. 25. Employers will see that the different 
parts of their hoists or elevators receive a 
periodical inspection by the engineer of the 
establishment. 


No. 26. In cities where a municipal inspection 
service exists, the employer, when requested 
by the inspector of industrial establishments, 


shall furnish a certificate of inspection of his, 


hoist or elevator. 


No. 27. The working of any hoist or elevator 
may be stopped by the inspector, if the neces- 
sary conditions of safety required are not 
observed. 


Benefits for Montreal Harbour Commission 
Employees 


The Lasour Gazertm for May, 1926, page 
461, noted that the Montreal Harbour Com- 
mission had opened a hospital for the benefit 
of their employees and of seamen visiting the 
port. The president of the Commission, in a 
review of its activities during 1926 stated that 
the commissioners carried out during the year 
two projects devised for the advantage of their 
staff and employees. The first was the opening 
of an emergency hospital and rest units at- 
tached thereto, with full medical and hospital 
service and equipment. This important ser- 
vice was utilized constantly during the year, 
a total of 2,795 treatments having been af- 
forded the employees since February. The 
commissioners considered this service far from 
complete, and promised that it would be en- 
larged as the occasion required. In regard to 
the second project the commissioners were 
gratified by the response made by the staff 
and employees to the scheme of group insur- 
ance which ‘they brought into operation early 
in the year. About 1,000 men availed them- 
selves of the opportunity for protection offered 
them, which number, the commissioners were 
informed, was a larger percentage of the total 
number of those eligible for insurance in 
this manner than it is customary to secure in 
other groups. 
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Value of “First Aid”’’ 


Mr. J. G. Sutherland, superintendent of the 
Calgary division of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, in presenting certificates in First Aid to 
nine of the company’s employees at Calgary 
recently, said that the men who made such 
studies were rendering a real service to the 
travelling public as well as to the railway. In 
illustration, he described an accident which 
happened at the Alyth shops a month ago. 
Edwin Kitson, in endeavouring to coal a loco- 
motive, became buried under tons of coal 
which fell on him with terrific force. First 
aid rendered by D. Beath of the round house 
restored breathing when the man was practi- 
cally given up as dead. He had applied what 
he had learned in the first aid course. Kitson 
after several weeks in the General hospital, 
Calgary, is able to be about again. 


Rock Dusting in Mine Pits in Alberta 


According to press reports, rock-dusting is 
to be introduced into bituminous coal mines 
in Alberta, and regulations governing its use 
are now being prepared by the provincial gov- 
ernment mines branch. The new method will 
be applicable to the mines in the Nordegg, 
Canmore and Crow’s Nest fields, but will not 
be adopted in any of the lignite fields, since 
the coal dust in the latter is not of the ex- 
plosive kind. Spreading rock dust in entries 
and roadways is the modern way of prevent- 
ing explosions in bituminous coal mines and 
is extensively followed in Great Britain and 
the United States. Limestone will be used for 
erinding up a fine dust for the purpose, and 
the mines will be required to install equip- 
ment accordingly. 

A note on the progress of the movement to 


eliminate coal dust explosions in mines by the 


use of rock dust was given in the Lasour 
GazerrE, May, 1925. 


Personal Factor in Accident Causation 


The Industrial Fatigue Research Council of 
Great Britain recently published the results of 
a psychological study of individual differences 
in accident rates. It is an acknowledged fact, 
they state, that the physical safeguarding of 
machinery and plant, however perfect, cannot 
reduce industrial accidents below a certain 
limit, and of the remainder, whilst many no 
doubt are due to pure chance and accordingly 
unavoidable in the strict sense, others again 
must be attributed in a greater or less degree 
to the personal characteristics of the victim 
himself. 


The report finds that it is practicable to 
determine in a rough way the probability of 
any individual sustaining an undue number of 
accidents, and as more research work is done 
and the methods become more refined, this 
probability should tend to approximate more 
and more to certainty. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that at present the reliability 
of the tests has not been established, and until 
this is done they cannot safely be used for 
prognosticating the accident proneness of 
individuals. <A relationship has been shown 
to exist in the subjects examined between 
accidents on the one hand, and poor “aestheto- 
kinetic co-ordination” and nervous instability 
on the other. There is a slight indication 
that accident-prone persons are industrially 
inefficient and more liable to report sick, and 
so re-act unfavourably to their total environ- 
ment, but this awaits confirmation. The final 
weighted results show a difference of 48 per 
cent in accident rate between those above and 
those below the averages in the tests. 


Need for First Aid 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board awarded in January over half a million 
dollars in benefits for industrial accidents. 
The total was $538,374.81, of which $461,933.52 
was for compensation and $76,441.29 for medi- 
cal aid and hospital services. The figures are 
over $113,000 higher than in the same month 
in 1926. During the month there were 5,293 
accidents reported to the Board, which in- 
cluded 29 fatal cases. This is somewhat lower 
than December, 1926, when there were 5,411 
accidents reported, including 34 fatalities. 

Speaking of these figures, Mr. R. B. Mor- 
ley, general manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, called attention to 
the fact that death cases and_ serious 
disabilities had recently shown an upward 
trend. He referred particularly to a case 
where a worker, while applying belt dressing 
was drawn into the pulley and killed, owing 
to the sweater he was wearing being caught 
on the line shaft. Another accident resulted 
in death by burning owing to handling of 
gasoline in an unsafe manner. ‘Two other 
recent fatalities in industry were attributed 
to blood poisoning following very slight cuts. 
Mr. Morley called attention to the need for 
competent first aid for all cuts and scratches, 
no matter how slight. 


“Safety Record of International Harvester 
Plant at Chatham, Ontario 


The International Harvester Works of 
Chatham, Ontario, recently established) a 
world record among factories employing 100 
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or more hands, by going 908 days without a 
single loss-time accident. The record con- 
cluded last June when one of the employees 
met with a minor accident, which, however, 
necessitated the loss of time from the factory. 
One other accident of a slight nature also 
involving loss of time on the part of the 


Conditions in 


The Seventh Congress of Trade Unions in 
Russia, which was recently held at Moscow, 
was an event of great importance in the 
economic and social life of Soviet Russia. The 
following questions were discussed: (1) the 
present situation of trade unionism in Soviet 
Russia; (2) conditions of labour; (3) the in- 


dustrial situation; (4) workers’ co-operation; | 


(5) policy in respect of wages and collective 
agreements; and (6) education and _ trade 
union propaganda. . 

The International Labour Office, in _ its 
weekly publication Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, is summarizing in a series of ar- 
ticles the discussions at this conference. 


Mr. Schmidt, Commissary of Labour, dealt 
at length with various labour questions and 
explained the policy pursued by the Commis- 
sariat of Labour. His address was concerned 
mainly with the protection of the workers 
and with unemployment. The following is a 
résumé of the statements made and views 
put forward by him, together with facts 
quoted by various delegates who took part 
in the discussion. 


Unemployment—Unemployment had tend- 
ed to increase of late years, but the events 
of last year had given rise to considerable 
anxiety. During the year, industry had ab- 
sorbed 400,000 fresh workers, not counting 
seasonal and temporary work which had given 
employment to a considerably larger number 
of workers than hitherto; yet the number of 
- registered unemployment was about 100,000 
more than a year ago. At the end of 1926 
the labour exchanges registered 1,023,000 un- 
employed. To this statement of Mr. Schmidt 
should be added the fact that the number of 
unemployed trade unionists registered with 
their trade unions is more than one million, 
and that unemployed trade unionists con- 
stitute about one-half of the total number of 
the unemployed. The total should therefore 
be put at more than 2,000,000. Further, in 
view of the fact that registration with the 
labour exchanges is optional, many unem- 
ployed persons among seasonal workers, or 
workers who come from the _ country, 
fail to register with them. Moreover, a large 
number of seasonal workers are without work 
for about half the year. The great mass of 


employee occurred during 1926—only two 
minor accidents for the whole year. The 
record was accomplished by the influence 
of the Works Council among their fellow-em- 
ployees in creating a safety spirit which is 
still being maintained to a very high degree 
throughout the factory. 


Soviet Russia 


the unemployed is composed of labourers, of 
peasants who come into the towns to earn 
their living, of seasonal workers who prefer 
to remain in the urban centres rather than to 
return to their villages and of intellectual 
workers and persons dispossessed by the revo- 
lution, who are now in search of employment. 
As regards unemployment among young per- 
sons, there are, according to the representa- 
tive of the Young Communists, more than 
a million young persons under 18 years of 
age who are entirely without work. Repre- 
sentatives of the various trade unions at the 
Conference pointed out that the unemploy- 
ment among skilled workers was more serious 
than had been stated by Mr. Schmidt, par- 
ticularly in the case of the metal workers, 
workers in the printing trades and textile 
workers. Moreover, almost all the speakers 
accused the Commissariat of Labour and its 
accessories, the labour exchanges, of failure 
to exert sufficient energy in the campaign 
against unemployment. 

As preventive measures, the Commissary of 
Labour recommends reduced hours of work, 
and the employment on other work of work- 
ers whose posts are suppressed for reasons of 
economy, i.e., on secondary work in the same 
undertaking, so long as the crisis persists. 
The Commissariat of Labour will also con- 
duct an energetic campaign against unem- 
ployed persons who refuse to accept work 
which is offered to them, even if this work 
is not their usual occupation, and also against 
unmarried unemployed who are unwilling to 
change their place of residence when work 's 
offered to them in another district. Such 
persons will be deprived of unemployment 
allowances and in the event of a second 
offence will be struck off the registers of 
labour exchanges. 

Safety of the Workers—The marked in- 
crease in the growth of accidents is attributed 
to the following causes: (1) Defective ma- 
chinery and inadequate safety regulations in 
undertakings; (2) the systematic opposition 
offered by the directing organizations of state 
industry to measures proposed for industrial 
safety; (3) the lack of energy and persever- 
ance on the part of organizations of the Com- 
missariat of Labour; and (4) the inefficiency 
of factory inspection. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


National Conference on Technical Education 


The second national conference on technical 
education met in Ottawa, from February 9 to 
11 inclusive, at the call of the Honourable 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour. Delegates 
representing the educational departments in 
every province were in attendance. 

The conference dealt with the problems of 
vocational education with particular reference 
to the distribution and administration of fed- 
eral grants under the Technical Education 
Act. Among the topics discussed were the 
following :— 

1. The purpose and aims of vocational 
courses in secondary schools. 

2. The relation between vocational schools 
and industry. 

3. The scope and limitations of vocational 
work on which federal grants are paid, and 
other problems relating directly to the admin- 
istration of federal grants. 

This conference was the second of its kind 
called by the Federal Department of Labour, 
the first being held in October, 1920, follow- 
ing the enactment of the Technical Education 
Act, under which the federal government 
votes annually the sum of one million doi- 
lars for the purpose of promoting vocational 
education in the various provinces. This 
money is allotted to the provinces in pro- 
portion to population and paid in the form of 
grants equalling the sum expended by each 
provincial government on vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade. 

The following is a list of the delegates 
in attendance at the conference:— 


Prince Edward Island—Hon. James D. 
Stewart, Premier of Prince Edward Island, 
Charlottetown. Mr. W. Boulter, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, Charlottetown. Mr. 
H. H. Shaw, Superintendent of Education, 
Charlottetown. 

Nova Scotia—Dr. H. E. Rr atey Superin- 
tendent of Education, Halifax. Dr. F. H. 
Sexton, Director of ‘Technical Education, 
Halifax. Dr. 'M. Cumming, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Truro. 


New Brunswick—Dr. W. 8. Carter, Super- 
intendent of Education, Fredericton. Mr. W. 
K. Tibert, Director of Vocational Education, 
Fredericton. 

Quebec.—Dr. A. Frigon, General Director 
of Technical Education, Montreal. 

Ontario—Mr. D. A. Campbell, Director of 
Technical Education, Toronto. Mr. F. S. 
Rutherford, Assistant Director of Technical 
Kducation, Toronto. Miss Alice Hamill, Or- 
ganizer of Home Economies Education, To- 
ronto. 

Manitoba—Dr. Robert Fletcher, 
Minister of Education, Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan—Mr. D. P. McColl, Superin- 
tendent of Education, Regina. 

Alberta—Mr. W. G. Carpenter, Director of 
Technical Education, Calgary. 

British Columbia—Mr. John Kyle, Organ- 
izer of Technical Education, Victoria. 

A full report on the proceedings of this 
convention wil be published shortly by the 
Department. 


Deputy 





Technical Schools and 


The following extracts from the prelim- 
inary report of the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Co-ordination published by the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation in November last, indicate the rela- 
tionship which should exist between industrial 
education provided by vocational schools and 
technical institutes, and that provided by en- 
gineering colleges and universities. 


Lypes of Engineering Activity—The re- 
cruitment and training of men for all grades 
of engineering activity, vocational as well as 
professional, call for an educational program 
of wider and more varied range than can be 
provided efficiently in a single type of insti- 
tution. In facing the question of what pars 
of the entire field should be the special concern 
of the engineering college and what other 
types of institutions and courses are needed, 


Engineering Education. 


the Board has envisaged the following types 
and grades of activities as falling within the 
engineering field, broadly conceived: 

1, Engineering activities of an expert char- 
acter; concerned with planning, designing, re- 
search, establishing methods, the examination 
of projects, and the like; commonly involving 
an individual or semi-individual “professional” 
status; and conveniently designated as “pro- 
fessional practice.” Examples:— 

(a) Private and consulting practice; 

(b) Federal, state and municipal professional 
service; e.g., Engineer of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Engineer of the State 
Board of Health, etc.; 

(c) Teaching and research in educational 
and research institutions; 

(d) Industrial service in a staff capacity 
concerned with methods, as distinct from 
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a line capacity concerned with execu- 
tion; e.g., designing engineer, research 
engineer, rate engineer, etc. 

2. Major administrative activities involving 
the application of engineering methods and re- 
quiring a background of technical knowledge, 
as well as executive ability of a more general 
order. Examples:— 

(a) Major executive of an engineering ia- 
dustry; eg., president, vice-president, 
chief engineer, general manager, etc.; 

(b) Functional executive in a line capacity 
relating to production, purchasing, plant. 
personnel, sales, accounts, finance, and 
the like; e.g., manager, superintendent, 
etc. ; 

(c) Public administrative service; e.g., city 
manager, highway commissioner, etc.; 

(d) Private business proprietorship; e.g., 
jobber, contractor, manufacturer, etc. 

3. Technical service in an auxiliary capa- 
city; e.g., instrument man, draftsman, speci- 
fication editor, laboratory assistant, etc. 

4, Administrative service in a secondary line 
capacity, e.g., minor executive, foreman, etc. 

5, Commercial service in a secondary capa- 
city, eg., purchasing agent, sales representa- 
tive, ete. 


Types of Educational Service—Limiting our 
consideration to graduates of secondary schools 
who desire preparation for activities in the 
engineering field, as outlined above, the Board 
recognizes that the following types and grades 
of educational service should be provided; 

1. For secondary school graduates intending 
to devote for a period their principal efforts 
to further education; 

(a) A complete college program directed 
principally to a thorough grounding in 
the underlying sciences, the principles 
and methods of engineering, and the 
related language processes, and to the 
foundations of humanistic culture; 

(b) An extended college program in arts and 
sciences so co-ordinated with the re- 
quirements of engineering colleges that 
the student may transfer to the latter 

_ on advantageous terms; 

(c) A junior college program preparatory to 
the upper years of the engineering col- 
lege; 

(d) A junior college program of technical 
character, suitable as a terminal pro- 
gram; 

(e) A thorough and intensive program of 
technical training, briefer, less theor- 
etical and more specialized than the 
curriculum of an engineering college. 

2. For secondary school graduates who are 

permanently employed; 


(a) Parttime day continuation schools un- 
der the auspices of the public, the in- 
dustries, or welfare organizations; 

(b) Evening technical schools devoted to 
intensive and specialized instruction; 

(c) A program of extension education by 
correspondence, principally of advanced 
vocational grade. 

The auxiliary technical services and the 
minor supervisory and commercial activities 
associated with engineering are not recruited 
most effectively from the by-products of a 
program of professional training, nor are they 
adequately filled by using them as training 
assignments for men to be advanced rapidly 
to the higher types of engineering respon- 
sibility. These activities should be included 
in the objectives of a distinct, non-collegiate 
type of technical education, briefer, more 
intensive and more specialized than the 
programs of the engineering colleges. 

Secondary school graduates who purpose 
definitely to enter the technical, supervisory 
and commercial activities auxiliary to 
engineering, and who desire a specialized 
technical training rather than an extended 
fundamental grounding, are best served, in 
general, by a course in a technical institute 
or corporation school of non-collegiate type, 
or in a junior college organized on similar 
lines. 

It is desirable that students of the type 
referred to above should be directed to non- 
collegiate technical schools wherever these are 
available, rather than to engineering colleges. 
In regions where technical institutes do not 
exist and where the junior colleges are not 
equipped to meet the need, it may be the 
duty of the engineering colleges to provide 
an intermediate technical training, either by 
special short curricula or by a suitably 
arranged introductory stage of the regular 
curriculum. 

The present agencies and programs of 
engineering education fail to supply an 
adequate recruitment for the line or 
operating direction of industry, as distinct 
from its expert staff activities. Training for 
line duties requires an extended practical 
training gained through actual performance 
in industry, as well as sound educational 
grounding and comparatively few men are 
disposed to seek such a training after 
graduation. The co-operative type of 
program has given indications of unique merit 
as a means of meeting this need. 

Present facilities for the non-collegiate type 
of technical education are wholly inadequate 
for the proper recruitment of the auxiliary 
technical, supervisory and commercial activi- 
ties associated with engineering. 
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A curriculum organized on the co-operative 
plan, so as to combine high grade educational 
facilities with industrial experience which is 
systematically administered and subordinated 
to educational aims, is an acceptable alter- 
native to the usual college program and 
affords in addition an adjustment of the 
student to the requirements of industry such 
as ordinarily follows after graduation. The 
adoption of the co-operative plan as a means 
of covering deficiencies of educational 
organization and facilities is deprecated. 

The influence at the command of the 
engineering colleges and the professional 
societies of engineers should be employed to 
direct mew entrants to the realm of techno- 
logical education into the now inadequately 
filled fields of the technical institutes and the 
vocational schools. To this end the engineer- 
ing colleges should lend their assistance and 
counsel in shaping suitable programs for other 
types of technical schools and in giving their 
work a recognized educational status. 


Suggestions and Recommendations 


A selective plan of admission, designed to 
check the entrance of improperly qualified 
students at the outset, is highly desirable. 

Encouragement and assistance should be 
given to the establishment and development 
of institutions offering briefer and more 
intensive programs of technical education 
which are better suited to many students who 
now enter engineering colleges and are 
eliminated an non-graduates. 


Educational Guidance before Admission— 
Literature designed to acquaint high school 
students with engineering and with engineer- 
ing education should be prepared by repre- 
sentatives of this Society in co-operation with 
representatives of the secondary schools. It 
should follow the lines laid down by the 
Report of the Committee on Engineering 
Students and Graduates. It should be made 
available for distribution by the colleges. 

Sections and branches of the Society may 
well include conferences with groups of 
secondary school teachers and with parent- 
teacher associations in their activities. 

Addresses by engineering teachers before 
high school student bodies, with provision for 
personal interviews with students who seek 
them, should be arranged on the initiative of 
individual colleges. 


Joint Agency of Co-operation—A joint 
agency should be created on the initiative of 
this Society f or co-operation with organiza- 
tions of secondary schools and secondary 
school teachers. Its activities should include 
steps toward educational guidance as outlined 
above, efforts to strengthen the status in the 
secondary curriculum of subjects which are 
an essential preparation for engineering study 
in the secondary curriculum, joint formulation 
of proper entrance requirements and tests, 
and the development of means for the more 
discriminating selection of entering students. 


The Foreman’s Place in Safety 


J. F. Currie, safety engineer, writing in 
the California Safety News, says: “The fore- 
man, without doubt, is the prime or principal 
factor in accident prevention. With his 
whole-hearted support and assistance, we may 
accomplish success, but without this sup- 
port and assistance, safety, as far as 
that individual department or plant is 
concerned, is doomed to a dismal failure. 
The foreman is the keyman to safety. In 
other words, he is the middleman between 
the employer and the employee, and on his 
attitude toward the safety of the employees 
the whole structure of safety must stand or 
fall. The attitude of the foreman in regard 
to safety is reflected in the attitude of the 
employees toward the same objective. If his 
attitude is one of sympathy toward the safety 
movement, this attitude will show results 
in the reduction of accidents in his depart- 
ment. 


“In one of the largest industrial plants in 
the world, the accidents are charged up to 
the costs of operating the individual depart- 
ment, the idea being that accident prevention 
is the duty of each foreman and that by the 
number and severity of accidents in his de- 
partment, his personal value and _ efficiency 
may be accurately determined by the man- 
agement.” 


es 


A world record in safe mine operation has 
been made by the Muncie mine of the 
Federal Mining and Smelting Company, in the 
Oklahoma section of the Joplin-Miami zinc 
and lead district. On December 15, 1926, this 
mine had operated since July 28, 1925, without 
a single lost-time accident. This period 
covered a total of 37,785 man-shifts. The 
average number of men employed at the mine 
was 80. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada and International Affairs 


] N an article published in the January issue 

of the Bulletin of the League of Nations 
Society in Canada, Dr. W. A. Riddell, Cana- 
dian Advisory Officer at Geneva, says: 

The Canadian Government, with commend- 
able insight, has from the beginning realized 
the importance of Geneva, and two years ago 
accredited a permanent representative to the 
League of Nations and the Intergational La- 
bour Organization, under the title of Dominion 
of Canada Advisory Officer. Our obligations 
under the Treaty of Peace practically imply 
that we shall take part in the activities of the 
League and the Labour Organization, which 
involves sending delegates to the Assembly, 
the Labour Conference, and other conferences 
called from time to time, and to the quarterly 
meetings of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

Canada’s distance from Geneva has made 
it both difficult and costly always to secure 
adequate representation at these meetings. 
It was therefore to avoid. these handicaps and 
to give continuity to our representation that 
a permanent Advisory Officer was duly ac- 
credited to the League of Nations. Since my 
appointment almost two years ago, I have 
continuously represented the Minister of La- 
bour at the meetings of the Governing Body, 
have been a member of the Canadian dele- 
gation to the Sixth and Seventh Sessions and 
the Special Session of the Assembly, the 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the 
International Labour Conference, and the 
Second Passports Conference, and have re- 
presented the Canadian Government at the 
Second Opium Conference, the Arms Control 
Conference, and the Third International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians. Naturally I 
have reported on all these conferences and 
have tried to keep the Government informed 
of the developments in the various activities 
of the League and Labour Organizations. 

The office provides clerical assistance for 
the Canadian delegations to the various con- 
ferences held in Geneva. Previously secre- 
taries were brought from Canada for these 
meetings at considerable expense. The office 
also seeks as far as possible to keep Canada 
to the fore in Geneva by trying to secure more 
adequate representation on the staff of the 
secretariat and on the numerous committees 
of the League and the Labour Organization. 
It is also necessary to see that references to 
Canada in articles appearing in the publica- 
tions of the League and the Labour Office are 
accurate and at the same time do justice to 
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Canada’s importance. The office is a head- 
quarters for Canadians coming to Geneva. In- 
formation is given concerning the various ac- 
tivities of the League and Labour Office, and, 
whenever this is desired, arrangements are 
made for visits to the Secretariat of the League 
and the Labour Office. One of the three rooms 
of our “palatial offices,’ reference to which 
was made in the press, has been set aside as a 
reading room for the use of our visitors. 

Canada, from the beginning, has had an 
excellent record in Geneva. She has been for- 
tunate in the men she has sent over to re- 
present her. Possibly because of their ex- 
perience of our rather complex federal-im- 
perial constitutional system, our delegates 
have shown a peculiar aptitude in dealing with 
the constitutional problems of the League and 
Labour Organization. The Canadian delega- 
tion threw a bomb into the First Assembly, 
in the shape of a proposal “that Article 10 
of the Covenant be and is hereby struck out.” 
During the First and the next three Assemb- 
lies, this question was one of the most im- 
portant presented for consideration. Commit- 
tee after committee tried to shelve it, but the 
skill and ‘tenacity of four Canadian delega- 
tions finally succeeded in securing an inter- 
pretative declaration defining the obligations 
of the members under this Article, which left 
no doubt as to its meaning and accomplished 
what Canada had long desired. 

At the First International Labour Confer- 
ence, Mr. Rowell, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on admission of new members, found 
himself in a minority of one on this Com- 
mittee, but notwithstanding he defended his 
report with such skill and clarity at the plen- 
ary meeting of the Conference that it was 
adopted by a large majority. 

The Fourth International Labour Confer- 
ence was called upon to deal almost entirely 
with constitutional questions, the most im- 
portant -being that of changing the basis of 
selection of the permanent members of the 
Governing Body. Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles had laid down that the permanent 
members were to be chosen on account of their 
industrial importance. As a Committee of 
the League appointed to determine the states 
of chief industrial importance had reported 
that three members of the British Common- 
wealth (Great Britain, Canada and India) 
would be entitled to permanent seats on the 
Governing Body, certain European countries 
were determined to avoid this by limiting 
the permanent seats to those states which al- 
ready had permanent seats on the Council of 
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the League. After a Committee of the Labour 
Conference had declared by 20 votes to 4 in 
favour of the change, the Canadian delega- 
tion determined to defend its case before the 
Conference. This Mr. Lapointe did, in a 
speech not soon to be forgotten by those who 
heard it, with the result that the proposal of 
the Committee was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority. 

From the beginning of her connection with 
the League, Canada has shown keen interest 
in the social and humanitarian questions con- 
sidered in the Fifth Committee of the As- 
sembly; and a Canadian has twice held the 
position of Chairman of this Committee, and 
once that of Rapporteur. The Canadian dele- 
gations have never lost an opportunity to 
commend arbitration and disarmament to the 
Assembly, and to point out that their practical 
results have been a hundred years’ peace be- 
tween Canada and the United States. There 
have been different views as regards Canada’s 
attitude to the Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
and the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement’ of 
International Disputes, but experience, I be- 
lieve, is showing that the Canadian attitude 
toward these draft-security pacts of the League 
has been justified. It has been evident to 
many that there could be no lasting: peace in 
Europe until Europe was prepared to agree 
voluntarily to settle her differences, as we 
had become accustomed to settle ours, by the 
more civilized method of conciliation and ar- 
bitration. If Canada and Great Britain had 
not refused to be a party to the Protocol, it is 
doubtful whether the Locarno Treaties would 
have been negotiated and signed. Instead we 
might have had the highly unsatisfactory sit- 
uation of certain nations of Europe still at 
enmity, and the rest of the world guaranteeing 
that these nations would remain at peace. 


Lead Paint Protection Act in Great Britain 


The Lead Paint (Protection against Poison- 
ing) Act of Great Britain, took effect -on 
January 1, having received the Royal Assent 
on December 15. It is intended to give effect 
to the Draft Convention adopted at the third 
session of the International Labour Organi- 
zation at Geneva concerning the use of white 
lead in painting (references to the bill were 
made in the Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1926, page 
693; September, 1926, page. 847). The Act 
empowers the Home Secretary to make regu- 
lations for preventing danger from the use 
of ‘lead paint to persons employed in or in 
connection with the painting of buildings. 
It makes it illegal, on and after November 
19, 1927, to employ any woman or young 
person in painting any part of a building with 


lead paint. Certain exceptions to this pro- 
vision, however, are permitted. All persons 
employing others in painting buildings, 
whether using lead paint or not, are required 
to keep a register on a form supplied by the 
Home Secretary. They must immediately 
report any case of lead poisoning among their 
employees. The powers of factory inspectors 
are extended to cover work in connection 
with the painting of buildings where there 
is risk of lead poisoning. Among the regula- 
tions issued under the new Act is one pro- 
viding that ffo painted surface shall be rubbed 
down or scraped by a dry process, except 
where the employer, after taking all reason- 
able steps for the purpose, has satisfied him- 
self that the surface is not painted in whole 
or in part with lead paint. 


Ratification of Draft Conventions 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International La- 
bour Office, announces in its issue of January 
3 that there have been 215 ratifications of 
Draft Conventions of the International La- 
bour Conference to date registered with the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations (in- 
cluding 4 conditional or with delayed appli- 
cation), which indicates a gain of 30 over 
the total registered at the beginning of last 
year. In addition to the number registered, 
ratification has been approved in 39 cases 
and recommended in 154 others. 

The list of ratifications compiled by the 
International Labour Office does not show 
in the C&se of federal countries such as 
Canada information concerning legislation 
in the separate provinces, etc., approximating 
to or in conformity with the Conventions. 


The Draft Conventions registered are as 
follows:— 


Australia—Employment for Seamen. 
Austria—Hours, Unemployment, Night 
Work (Women), Night Work (Young Per- 
sons), Minimum Age (Agriculture), Rights of 
Association (Agriculture), White Lead. 
Belgium—Hours, Night Work (Women), 
Minimum Age (Industry), Night Work 
(Young Persons), Minimum Age (Sea), Un- 
employment Indemnity, Employment for Sea- 
men, Rights of Association (Agriculture), 
White Lead, Weekly Rest (Industry), Mini- 
mum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), Medical 
Examination (Young Persons at Sea). 
Bulgaria—Hours, Unemployment, Child- 
birth, Night Work (Women), Minimum Age 
(Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Minimum Age (Sea), Unemployment Indem- 
nity, Employment for Seamen, Minimum — 
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Age (Agriculture), Rights of Association (Ag- 
riculture), Workmen’s Compensation (Agri- 
culture), White Lead, Weekly Rest (Industry), 
Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), Medi- 
cal Examination (Young Persons at Sea). 


Canada—Minimum Age (Sea), Unemploy- 
ment Indemnity, Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers), Medical Examination (Young 
Persons at Sea). 

Chili—Hours, Childbirth, Minimum Age 
(Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Rights of Association (Agriculture), Work- 
men’s Compensation (Agriculture), White 
Lead, Weekly Rest (Industry). 

Czechoslovakia—Hours, Night Work (Wo- 
men), Minimum Age (Industry), Minimum 
Age (Agriculture), Rights of Association (Ag- 
riculture), White Lead, Weekly Rest (In- 
dustry). 

Denmark—Unemployment, Minimum Age 
(Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Minimum Age (Sea), Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Agriculture), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers). 

Esthonia—Unemployment, Night Work 
(Women), Minimum Age (Industry), Night 
Work (Young Persons), Minimum Age (Sea), 
Unemployment Indemnity, Employment for 
Seamen, Minimum Age (Agriculture), Rights 
of Association (Agriculture), Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Agriculture), White Lead, Week!y 
Rest (Industry), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers), Medical Examination (Young 
Persons at Sea). , 

Finland—Unemployment, Minimum Age 
(Sea), Employment for Seamen, Rights of As- 
sociation (Agriculture), Weekly Rest (In- 
dustry), Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stok- 
ers), Medical Examination (Young Persons at 
Sea). . 

France-—Unemployment, Night Work (Wo- 
men), Night Work (Young Persons), White 
Lead, Weekly Rest (Industry). 

Germany—Unemployment, Employment for 
Seamen, Rights of Association (Agriculture), 
Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture). 


Great Britain—Unemployment, Night Werk 
(Women), Minimum Age (Industry), Night 
Work (Young Persons), Minimum Age (Sea), 
Unemployment Indemnity, Rights of Associa- 
tion (Agriculture), Workmen’s Compensation 
(Agriculture), Minimum Age (Trimmers and 
Stokerg), Medical Examination (Young Per- 
sons at Sea), Workmen’s Compensation 
(diseases), Equality of Treatment (Accidents). 


Greece —Hours, Unemployment, Childbirth, 
Night Work (Women), Minimum Age (In- 
dustry), Night Work (Young Persons), Mini- 
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mum Age (Sea), Unemployment Indemnity, 
Employment for Seamen, White Lead. 


Indta.—Hours, Unemployment, Night Work 
(Women), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Rights of Association (Agriculture), Weekly 
Rest (Industry), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers), Medical Examination (Yourg 
Persons at Sea). 


Irish Free State—Unemployment, Night 
Work (Women), Minimum Age (Industry), 
Night Work (Young Persons), Minimum Age 
(Sea), Minimum Age (Agriculture), Rights of 
Association (Agriculture), Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Agriculture). 


Italy—Hours, Unemployment, Night Work 
(Women), Night Work (Young Persons), Un- 
employment Indemnity, Minimum Age (Ag- 
riculture), Rights of Association (Agriculture), 
Weekly Rest (Industry), Minimum Age 
(Trimmers and Stokers), Medical Examina- 
tion (Young Persons at Sea). 


Japan—Unemployment, Minimum Age (In- 
dustry), Minimum Age (Sea), Employment for 
Seamen, Minimum Age (Agriculture), Medi- 
cal Examination (Young Persons at Sea). 


’ Latvia—Hours, Childbirth, Minimum Age 
(Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Minimum Age (Sea), Unemployment Indem- 
nity, Employment for Seamen, Rights of 
Association (Agriculture), White Lead, Weekly 
Rest (Industry), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers), Medical Examination (Young 
Persons at Sea). 

Netherlands—Night Work (Women), Night 
Work (Young Persons), Minimum Age (Sea), 
Rights of Association (Agriculture), Work- 
men’s Compensation (Agriculture). 


Norway—Unemployment, Employment for 
Seamen. 

Poland—Unemployment, Minimum Age 
(Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Minimum Age (Sea), Unemployment Indem- 
nity, Employment for Seamen, Minimum Age 
(Agriculture), Rights of Association (Agricul- 
ture), Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture), 
White Lead, Weekly Rest (Industry), Mini- 
mum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), Medical 
Examination (Young Persons at Sea). 


Roumania—Hours, Unemployment, Child- 
birth, Night Work (Women), Minimum Age 
(Industry), Night Work (Young Persons), 
Minimum Age (Sea), White Lead, Weekly 
Rest (Industry), Minimum Age (Trimmers 
and Stokers), Medical Examination (Young 
Persons at Sea). 

South Africa—Unemployment, Night Work 
(Women), Equality of Treatment (Accidents). 
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Spain——Unemployment, Childbirth, Mini- 
mum Age (Sea), Unemployment Indemnity, 
White Lead, Weekly Rest (Industry), Mini- 
mum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), Medical 
Examination (Young Persons at Sea). 


Sweden—Unemployment, Minimum Age 
(Sea), Employment for Seamen, Minimum 
Age (Agriculture), Rights of Association (Ag- 
riculture), Workmen’s Compensation (Agri- 
culture), White Lead, Minimum Age (Trim- 
mers and Stokers), Medical Examination 
(Young Persons at Sea), Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accidents), Equality of Treatment 
(Accidents). 


Switzerland —Unemployment, Night Work 
(Women), Minimum Age (Industry), Night 
Work (Young Persons). 


Japan and the Draft Convention Relating to 
Children’s Employment 


Formal ratification by Japan of a Conven- 
tion of the International Labour Conference 
of 1919, fixing the minimum age of admis- 
sion of children to industrial employment, was 
registered by the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations on August 7th. This convention for- 
bids the employment of children under four- 
teen years of age in industrial undertakings. 
At the time the convention was adopted in 
1919, a special provision was inserted in the 
terms following, applicable to Japan:— 


(a) Children over twelve years of age may 
be admitted into employment if they have 
finished the course in the elementary school; 


(b) As regards children between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen already employed, transi- 
tional regulations may be made. 


The provisions in the present Japanese law 
admitting children under the age of twelve 
years to certain light and easy employments 
shall be repealed. 

The Government of Japan had previously 
ratified five other conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference as follows: Con- 
vention respecting Unemployment, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a free public 
employment service; Convention fixing the 
minimum age for the admission of children 
to employment at sea, which forbids the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen years 
on vessels engaged in maritime navigation; 
Convention for establishing Facilities for 
finding Employment for Seamen, which pro- 
vides for the organization of public employ- 
ment offices through which seamen may find 
employment without charge; Convention re- 
specting the age of Admission of Children 


to Employment in Agriculture, which forbids 
the employment of children under fourteen 
years in agricultural undertakings, save out- 
side the hours fixed for school attendance; 
Convention concerning the compulsory Medi- 
cal Examination of Children and Young Per- 
sons employed at Sea, which requires the 
production of a medical certificate attesting 
fitness for such work in the case of all young 
persons under eighteen years of age. 


Legislation has also been adopted in Japan 
dealing with four other conventions of the 
International Labour Conference as follows: 
Convention concerning the Employment of - 
Women before and after Childbirth; Conven- 
tion concerning Employment of Women dur- 
ing the Night; Convention concerning the 
Night Work of Young Persons employed in 
Industry; and Recommendation concerning 
the application of the Berne Convention of 
1906, on the Prohibition of the use of White 
Phosphorus in the Manufacture of Matches. 

Certain ‘amendments which were made to 
the Factory Act of Japan in 1923 have now 
been put into effect and mark a considerable 
advance in Japanese social legislation. As a 
result of the amendments introduced, the Fac- 
tory Act will now cover 46,400 undertakings 
employing 1,636,000 men and 896,000 women 
workers. Among other things it reduces hours 
of work and deals with the prohibition of night 
work of women and young persons, maternity 
benefits, etc. The minimum age for the ad- 
mission of children in industry is fixed on 
principle at 14 years instead of 12 years. It 
will be seen from the foregoing that Japan 
is making determined progress on the path of 
social reform. Under the guidance and in- 
spiration of the decision of the International 
Labour Cionference, she is progressively ap- 
plying the principles laid down in the various 
conventions. 





The Alberta Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, at their annual meeting held at Cal- 
gary in January, recommended that provision 
be made whereby the provincial government 
would appoint a board of examiners for the 
examining, licensing and regulating of elec- 
trical workers throughout the province, such 
board to act in consultation with the execu- 
tive of the association. They suggested fur- 
ther that rules and regulations be made for 
the examination of candidates for contractors’ 
and journeymen’s licenses, and to fix what 
fees should be paid to the government by 
such contractors or journeymen for the licenses 
and examinations. | 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 
1927, AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HE seasonal curtailment in employment 
registered at the beginning of January, 
1927, involved a rather larger number of work- 
ers than on January 1, 1926, but the percent- 
age loss was practically the same, while both 
absolute and proportionate reductions were 
smaller than on the corresponding date in the 
first five years of the record. Statements were 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 5,851 firms whose staffs declined 
from 833,638 on December 1 to 781,559 at the 
beginning of January, a decrease of 52,079 per- 
sons, or 6.2 per cent. Reflecting this contrac- 
tion, the index number on January 1, 1927, 
stood at 94.8, as compared with 101.1 in the 
preceding month and with 89.6, 83.9, 88.7, 
86.3, 77.9 and 88.7 on the same date in 1926, 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All except the Maritime Provinces reported 
declines, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
most extensive. 


Maritime Provinces—Manufacturing (chiefly 
of food and iron and steel products), construc- 
tion and trade, were seasonally slacker but 
greater increases were noted in logging and 
transportation. The improvement in the lat- 
ter, which was especially noteworthy, was due 
to the re-opening of the winter ports. Sta- 
tistics were received from 509 employers with 
67,331 workers, or 4,342 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Much smaller gains were in- 
dicated on January 1, 1926, and the index then 
was over six points lower. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is bused on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January 1920, 
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1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
The situation thus continues to be much more 
favourable than in the corresponding month 
of any other year of the record. 
Manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
mining and logging reported pronounced sea- 
sonal curtailment, while employment in trade, 
though not at its holiday maximum, was 
nevertheless more active than on December 1; 
the index was, in fact, higher than in any other 
month of the record which was begun in 1920. 
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contractions 


Quebec. — Considerable were 
shown in Quebec, where 21,122 persons were 
released from the staffs of the 1,258 co-operat- 
ing firms, who employed 217,669 workers. This 
reduction was larger than on the same date of 
last year, though smaller than at the beginning 
of 1925, but the situation was much more fav- 
ourable than on January 1 of any other year 
of the record. Manufacturing, especially in 
the iron and steel, tobacco, beverage and pulp 
and paper industries, showed marked curtail- 
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ment, as did construction and transportation. 
The only significant increases reported were in 
logging and retail trade. 


Ontario—The losses registered in Ontario 
were smaller than at the beginning of January 
of any other year of the record, and the in- 
dex on January 1, 1927, was at its highest for 
that date in the years since 1920. Data were 
received from 2,698 employers with 323,633 
persons on payroll, as compared with 344,603 
on December 1. Manufacturing and construc- 
tion showed the greatest reductions, but there 
were also decreases in transportation, mining 
and communication. Within the manufactur- 
ing group, there were important recessions in 
the iron and steel, lumber, food, textile and 
pulp and paper industries. Logging and trade, 
however, showed considerable improvement, 
although employment in the latter was not 
so active as just before Christmas. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, particu- 
larly of food products, was slacker, and there 
were also heavy declines in construction. 
Smaller losses were noted in mining, transpor- 
tation, trade and communication, while the 
only general increases were in logging. A com- 
bined working force of 107,065 persons was 
reported by the 767 firms making returns 
who had 111,996 in the preceding month. These 
contractions were larger than those noted on 
January 1, 1926, when the index was severs] 
points lower. 


British Coluwmbia—More extensive reduc- 
tions than have been reported at the beginning 
of January of the last few years were indicated 
in British Columbia, where unfavourable 
weather conditions and holidays had an ad- 
verse effect upon industry, particularly upon 
logging and lumbering. Construction, mining 
and manufacturing also showed curtailment. 
Statements were received from 621 employers, 
whose staffs aggregated 65,861 on January 1 
as against 75,259 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was at a rather lower level than on 
the corresponding date last year, though higher 
than on January 1 in the years 1921 to 1925. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in the eight cities 
for which separate tabulations are made, those 
in Montreal, Windsor and Toronto being most 
pronounced. 


Montreal——The decrease in Montreal in- 
volved a rather smaller number of workers 
than that registered on January 1, 1926, when 
conditions were less favourable. Statements 
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were received from 676 firms with 104,589 em- 
ployees, as compared with 113,743 in the pre- 
ceding month. Manufacturing, especially the 
food, beverage, tobacco and iron and steel 
divisions, showed important declines; con- 
struction and transportation were also season 
ally slacker. | 


Quebec—Seasonal curtailment in shipping 
caused a loss in Quebec, where 85 employers 
reduced their staffs from 9,128 persons on De- 
cember 1, to 8,776 at the beginning of January. 
Approximately the same sized decrease was 
noted on the corresponding date in the pre- 
ceding year, but the index then was lower. 


Toronto-—-Employment in Toronto showed 
a seasonal drop that was considerably less than 
on January 1 of any of the four preceding 
years, in all of which the index was lower thar 
on the date under review. There were general 
reductions in manufacturing, the largest being 
in food and iron and steel plants. Construc- 
tion, communication and transportation were 
also slacker, while retail trade showed import- 
ant gains over December 1. Statements were 
received from 773 firms with 96,769 employees, 
as compared with 100,599 in their last report. 


Ottawa—Lumber mills showed seasonal cur- 
tailment, as did construction. The working 
forces of the 127 reporting establishments ag- 
gregated 9,270 persons, or 623 fewer than at 
the beginning of December. Although this 
reduction was greater than that recorded on 
the corresponding date of last year, employ- 
ment was in practically the same volume. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing, especially iron 
and steel plants, released employees, while 
there were also decreases in transportation, con- 
struction and trade. Data were tabulated from . 
201 firms in Hamilton with 28,399 employees, 
as against 29,495 in the preceding month. The 
shrinkage recorded on January 1, 1926, in- 
volved a rather larger number of workers, and 
the index then was lower by several points. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities—The 
closing of several important automobile plants 
for inventory purposes caused the usual pro- 
nounced contractions in employment in the 
Border Cities at the beginning of January; 86 
employers reported 6,400 workers, or 4,558 less 
than on December 1. The situation was prac- 
tically the same as on the corresponding date 
last year. 


Winnipeg.—Construction, manufacturing and 
trade registered the greatest declines in Win- 
nipeg, where the 286 co-operating firms re- 
ported 27,804 persons on payroll, compared 

(Continued on page 194) 
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shows the pro- 
anada on the date under review. 


Tasuz INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOM : 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING OMINION-EMEIYE 




















Maritime Prairie British All manu- 
— Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
1921 
Jane Lesh Aseicee fog Sepia rere ee aes che 88-7 95-9 88-3 83-4 95-7 86-6 78-4 
Jan. 1 erie EVE RESSRRE Ro the 77°9 78-1 74°4 78-3 82-8 79-9 68-7 
Jans les so etenias poparcgce: Bae 86-3 90-8 83:5 85-6 90-0 88-3 78:1 
RE te peers ; ee bie re e's) asked pessiwtene 88-7 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90:9 80-1 
DAN BI oor ce cocks octet cee 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
Hope gl Bie 2s oS ene 86-1 79°1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
TAT Bb PR on tec oe eee NC 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
AITO Se tae ecm ee oe 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
IN Vol 123 0) oo pe Pee heh ht Pea es, 90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
@ fiber Penile RO ie re, ANY i Je aerial J ARN 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
SUV OLS, See ae eG othe ice oearo ee 96:8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
Jb ibe lege te os deg I Ae: oan ee 96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
BEDE STR eee ed, eee ate 96-6 88-4 101-3 92°7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
OCtMI ec am at tere ierch: Sanne 98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
INOW lee Ee ae Pe ae cote es 97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
Dee. Pesck oe. iss ahve a ehe tee actos ine 95-3 83-5 98-5 92°6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
AT ad ahs, samme: | RE EL Ge Se 5 aa 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
ao) a oh | hohe sere Sieh oh Se tO eee ee 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
IN Sioel cccnc Reon: talent coke coe 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
ADIL Sa Tene ake Rr eee wae eee ee 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
Bu B20 Line Ao ielinost On OC Sa I KR 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
SUING eee tote mon eer cote tes acc 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
Sled sea yok see cee See eee Sa ee ee 103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
AT relic a are) acral otocas, or aaen os 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
DIODE aes hs oe oceans nok ne cen 104-9 96-7 113-1 97°9 106:9 121-8 96-9 
Ooty Sheet rc dw deans 105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
NOVA ee. chee ceca ch eee ides 102-8 80-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
ec s k. Vee ‘a7 SHB ia as aR 101-1 85-1 107-7 96°8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
Ae eA Aes BEN oe SOMERS BE NASA a 94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
Relative weight of employment by 
districts and in manufacturing as 
CV idect fei ba be 9 LY Cacao lcpak MI Aco ae a 100-0 8-6 27-9 41-4 13-7 8-4 55-1 
TABLE IIl.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1923 
LO bhi laberaegets Seta eee U9 Sn ee ery kee cee 84-7 94-4 Sb 5, [cee Se 92-6 87-7 
1924 
Se a) RE SEhO Wee eee, 85-6 91-0 C00) YOR eeeee 85-3 91-1 
1925 
ARI, ane Renan enn cre 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 Ui <0 | pete 81-4 98-3 
Febit. oo. tack tts: 85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 MES) ic deh 84-2 97-4 
Mar ait....2cs te ere. 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SO Veal Aes eae 82-7 101-8 
April ty ikk : ete 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 SO aicir| ed eleisteh taxes 83-7 102-5 
Maya ote BASS eee 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 SD Aa le ha ey or eetctstoks 85-4 104-0 
June. Aa Pees 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
daly slo eerie. coe 95-7 98-9 87-6 100:5 86:0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
AUGER Sh. 58 lee OL: 97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
Set oi che BrAiN ts. 97 +3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
OCT Sc. : be cteOh. « 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
NOVA Sic sore. 6 99°3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87°7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
Dec. re ns ee 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110°7 
Joni. 0b A SRE 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
TEN) 0 oe a et a 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Maree 5.5 Ot th sms 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
CAnrilein: oo kobe CSR bes 93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
ie ee ee eee 96-0 100-4 89-8 91:5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
JUNOWE cons dys doderes.< 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
duly). Toe eS 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
AD srorctanhor incl de i 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107°7 98-7 123-8 
Sept. 1...... Pat Ph 2 a 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
etsk. ackerere 104°3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
NoOVveiliecc ccteattotithicjer 103-3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
ee sptalers's 100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
DY reteset acs min ateiae 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99°3 107-3 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
asat Jan.1, 1927.... 13-4 Tf 12-4 1-2 3-6 0-8 3-5 3-0 
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(Continued from page 192) ing off, and trade was also slacker. Returns 
with 29,334 in the preceding month. Although were compiled from 226 employers with 23,297 
this reduction involved a larger number of workers or 2,155 less than on December 1]. 
workers than than noted on January 1, 1926, Rather less extensive losses were registered on 
the index then was some 10 points lower than the corresponding date last year, when the 
on the date under review. . situation was not quite so favourable. 
Vancouver—Employment in lumber mills, - Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
construction and transportation showed a fall- Il. 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 












Industries 1Relative Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 - 
weight 1927 1926 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Manufacturing................... 55-1 87-5 93-8 83-2 75°5 80-1 78-1 
Animal products—edible......... 1:8 89-2 98-5 88-7 87-2 79-5 81-5 
Fur and products...............- 0-1 82-3 88-3 82-6 80:3 98-8 100-0 
Leather and products............ 2-2 80-7 83-2 73°3 71-0 74-9 82-2 
Lumber and products............ 4-9 77°8 90-5 77-7 70°4 74-8 80-1 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 2-8 79-1 97-6 72°3 76-1 83-0 86-1 
PUPNIGUIC. castes cree cles see eres 1-0 80-1 88-8 74-4 63-9 65-9 70:8 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 73-0 76°1 67°9 62-4 63-5 73°4 
Musical instruments.............. 0-4 75:6 80-7 68-8 59-1 61-5 76-2 
Plant products—edible........... 3-2 90-6 196-4 90-5 86-6 85-0 82-5 
Pulp and paper products.......... 7-0 107-0 112-6 100-8 95-6 98-4 95-4 
Pulp and paper..........e.see0 3°5 114-2 124-1 104-6 95-3 102-1 94-3 
Paper products.........--.e0-- 0-8 90-5 96-8 87-8 83-3 84-3 85-0 
Printing and publishing........ 2-7 104-0 104-2 100-5 98-8 98-9 97-6 
Rubber products...........seee8. 1-6 89-3 90-4 93-2 70-7 57-8 59-1 
Textile products.........ceeecee- 9-0 91-2 94-4 87-7 80-1 80-9 84-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3°5 108-1 109-9 105-9 94:6 96-1 99-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1:8 101-9 106-1 91-0 81-9 79-1 83-1 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ATES 55 5 oot sok aes, s deo oaerse es 2-6 68-8 726 66-9 62-7 67-0 97-1 
Other textile products.......... 1-1 97-4 102-6 98:5 92-3 88-5 87-9 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
NQuors-) .Jenos re 45 fo belee meni 1-4 90-9 103-2 86-4 75-5 88-6 81-2 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0-1 111-3 98-1 102-7 138-8 105-4 99-6 
Chemicals and allied products... 0:8 79:7 86-2 77°5 76°2 84-6 83-1 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 91-3 100-5 78-2 68-5 79-1 86:3 
Electric current.............+.6+- 1:5 123-0 127-8 122-5 128-6 117-9 113-0 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-4 134-1 137-2 115-8 120-0 106-9 86-5 
Iron and steel products.......... 15-0 76-0 81-1 70-0 60-0 72°6 64-7 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GAELS: « ohirerorertdaeogmecitnecenaetede 1:5 59-1 63-4 58-0 38-4 57-6 67-2 
Machinery (other than ve- 
icles)... +> cseyseo ces cours 1-2 76:0 77-5 69-5 62-6 71-5 62-5 
Agricultural implements....... 1-2 87°3 88-9 70°3 40-4 53-2 56-1 
Land vehicles............. Aaa 6-6 84-9 92-6 82-2 74-9 92-0 69-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-4 31-3 30-7 32-3 20-1 23-2 19-1 
Heating appliances...... Mec ty 0-6 81-2 90-9 78:1 67°2 76:1 66:3 
ao a steel fabrication 
OS ers s. cree setieeisccye tenecenete tor aiiea 0-7 88-8 94-4 6° 5 8 
Foundry and machine shop ne eed ca Lhe 
PLOGUCIS. tt cite beeeaeenes 0-7 84-5 83-9 73-2 72-2 67-6 73:5 
Other iron and steel products. . 9-1 Viral 82-8 69-5 62+1 66-8 69:5 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-9 98-0 103-4 86-1 Pei Heal 68°1 
Mineral products.............++.. 1-2 100°9 1049 98-4 95-8 93-5 89-3 
Miscellaneous..........cccceeeoes 0-5 88-5 91-7 81-0 79-5 81-4 84-0 
LOSS | Si bec Pah G vcs iekss oaiee oles 4-1 75-4 77.4 71-6 83-4 92-1 87-0 
CTCL SS SBS J gi 5 Sue Scat Reg 5-7 100-1 104-2 96-5 97°1 100-5 100-8 
Coal... BOCAS So ape et ete Bote 3°6 90-0 92-1 86°6 87-6 92-1 101-3 
Metallic ores...... plete Rapes. = 1-4 150-6 155-0 140-3 145-7 137-2 108-3 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than coal) Wve. veld Meaeists 0-7 89-8 103-5 91-2 75°5 89-6 87-5 
Communication.................- 3-1 115-9 119-0 111-3 108-9 104-2 97-4 
Welesraphs. sei ose cies Meebo 0-6 111-5 122-5 106-7 102-6 103-7 96°8 
Telephones ee. Gisiele «cs. ldeker o's 2°5 117-0 118-1 112°5 110-6 104-3 97-6 
Transportation..............0.06. 13-9 107-3 109-9 103-9 99-0 107-3 104-8 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-4 110-1 112-8 109-6 108 +2 118-3 111-0 
Steam railways....... Be a Po 10-0 101-0 102-0 98-6 93-8 102-4 98-0 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-5 170-9 190-9 149-6 135-1 135-4 173-0 
Construction and maintenance. 7+9 119-2 148-9 103-3 93-3 98-8 96-0 
Bailing. 55. 10d evieles bie Motels olan 3-4 138-5 166-9 109-1 91-3 99-5 81-8 
Highway Sloietg be eros: bra rae Bee abl tet heders 0:7 615-2 1,279-2 708-0 701-4 754 +6 1,401-5 
Railway ifs denise curls obs detublea 3:8 93-4 106-4 83-8 78-3 84-1 0-5 
Services... b..R eee Ss so bsuerate ws 1:8 115-8 117-2 107°8 107-1 106-6 | 92-8 
Hotels and restaurants........... 0-9 114-7 115-1 108-0 109-9 112-7 92-6 
Professional............ Bee cee 0-2 111-1 121-0 111-9 114-8 111-0 95-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-7 118-8 118-9 106-3 100-7 97-3 92-3 
MERC: «foe tol Gute goss tie ee paine 8-4 110-8 109-8 102-1 96-3 99-4 98-2 
Rotailic: toe eats sot sbeebs as 5-8 117-4 114-3 104-6 97-0 101-7 100-4 
Wholesales. cit istcs seen ees s 2-6 98-6 101-7 97-1 94-9 95-1 94-4 
All Industries..............c0006. 100-0 94-8 101-1 89-6 83-9 88-7 86°3 


iNors.—The ‘‘relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indi i 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns uae dates nden aa eerie 
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Manufacturing Industries 


The losses registered in manufactures were 
somewhat larger than on January 1, 1926, but 
were smaller than on the same date in pre- 
vious years of the record, while the index 
number on the date under review was higher 
than at the beginning of any other year since 
1920. The most extensive reductions were in 
iron and steel, lumber, food, pulp and paper, 
textile, tobacco and beverage factories, but 
all divisions recorded curtailment. As in 
former years, these declines were chiefly due 
to shutdowns for holidays and inventories, and 
considerable recovery may be looked for in 
the next report. Statistics were compiled from 
3,747 manufacturers employing 430,730 oper- 
atives, compared with 461,412 on December 1. 


Animal Products, Edible—Continued re- 
ductions on a large scale were reported in 
this division; all branches reported curtail- 
ment, those in meat and fish preparing and 
preserving plants being most extensive. Statie- 
ments were received from 151 manufacturers 
with 13,735 employees, as compared with 
15,218 at the beginning of December. Al- 
though this loss was rather larger than that 
recorded on January 1, 1926, the index num- 
ber then was slightly lower. All provinces 
reported reduced employment, but the heav- 
lest contractions were in Ontario. 


Leather Products—Following six months of 
uninterrupted expansion, there was a decline 
in employment in leather-using factories at 
the beginning of January, boot and shoe and 
glove plants having the greatest falling-off. 
The shrinkage was rather smaller than on 
the corrésponding date last year, when the 
index number was over seven points lower. 
A combined working force of 17,479 persons 
was reported by the 190 firms making returns, 
as compared with 17, 991 in the preceding 
month. The tendency was generally down- 
ward, but the greatest losses took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber Products.—Seasonal curtailment on 


a larger scale than on January 1, 1926, was 
noted in lumber mills, 696 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 44,315 on December 1 to 
38,327 at the beginning of January. Employ- 
ment was in practically the same volume as 
on the corresponding date last year; saw- 
mills registered the most pronounced shrink- 
age, but there were also decreases in furni- 
ture, container and other wood-using indus- 
tries. There were especially marked losses in 
Ontario and British Columbia, but employ- 
ment declined in all provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-nine manu- 
facturers of musical instruments released. 234 


. factories, 


persons from their payrolls, bringing them to 
3,322 at the beginning of January. Firms in 
Ontario reported the bulk of this recession, 
which exceeded that noted on January 1 of a 
year ago when the index was several points 
lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were con- 
tractions in employment in all branches of 
the vegetable food group, the largest being 
in confectionery, biscuit and canning fac- 
tories. The working forces of the 307 co- 
operating employers totalled 25,082 persony, 
as compared with 29,294 in their last report 
The decreases in Ontario were especially pro- 
nounced, but the movement was generally 
unfavourable. The reductions noted at the 
beginning of January last year were 
smaller; the index number then, however, 
was practically the same as on the date under 
review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—In spite of de- 
cided shrinkage at the beginning of January, 
employment in pulp and paper products was 
more active than in any month of the years 
1920-1925. Statistics were received from 454 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 54,658 persons, 
or 2,688 less than in their last report. The 
largest losses were in Quebec, although the 
trend was downward in all provinces. Nearly 
all the reductions took place in pulp and 
paper mills, but there were also much smaller 
declines in plants producing paper goods. 


Rubber Products—There was a compara- 
tively slight decrease on January 1 in the 
number of persons employed by 32 rubber 
which had 12,746 operatives as 
against 12,903 at the beginning of December. 
The most marked shrinkage was in Quebec, 
while improvement was shown in Ontario. 
Much greater contractions were reported on 
the corresponding date last year, when the 
index number was considerably lower. 


Textile Products—The 512 firms furnishing 
data released practically the same number of 
persons from their working forces as at the 
beginning of January, 1926, but the index 
number then was a few points lower than on 
the date under review. Their payrolls in- 
cluded 70,289 persons on January 1, against 
72.773 in the last report. Quebec and On- 
tario recorded the bulk of the shrinkage, 
which was especially pronounced in garment 
and personal furnishing, knitting and woollen 
factories. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malted Liquors— 
Shutdowns for inventories and _ holidays 
caused large reductions in employment at the 
beginning of January, although the shrinkage 
was not as extensive as on January 1 last 
year, when employment was in smaller 
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volume. Statements were tabulated from 104 
manufacturers in this group employing 10,801 
workers, or 1,494 less than on December 1. 
Practically all the loss took place in Quebec. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chemi- 
cal and allied product factories, chiefly in Or- 
tario, showed a falling off on January 1, when 
499 workers were released from the payrolls 
of the 112 reporting manufacturers, who had 
6,155 employees. Somewhat smaller losses 
were noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago; the index number then was slightly 
lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
contractions were made in employment in 
building material works, 113 of which reported 
9046 workers, as compared with 10,017 in the 
preceding month. All provinces shared in this 
curtailment, which was most marked in Que- 
bec. Brick and stone yards recorded the larg- 
est shrinkage. Declines on a rather greater 
scale were noted on January 1, 1926, and the 
situation then was much less favourable. 


Electric current—There were continued de- 
creases in the number of persons employed in 
electric current plants, according to statistics 
received from 90 producers employing 11,656 
workers, or 480 less than on December 1. A 
considerable proportion of this contraction was 
in Quebec. The seasonal recession reported 
at the beginning of January a year ago in- 
volved a smaller number of workers, but the 
index was about the same as on January l, 
1924. 


Electrical .apparatus—Reductions 
sonuel on approximately the same scale as 
on the corresponding date last year were 
reported in electrical apparatus factories, but 
employment at the time of writing was in 
much greater volume. Firms in Ontario 
showed most of the decline. Statements were 
received from 38 establishments having 10,577 
employees, compared with 10,896 in their last 
report. 


Iron and Steel products—The automobile 
and other land vehicle, rolling-mill, boiler, 
engine and tank, agriculture implement, gen- 
eral plant machinery, heating appliance, iron 
pipe, hardware, sheet metal and other branches 
of the iron and steel group reported curtail- 
ment, while the only significant increase was 
in steel shipyards. The payrolls of the 637 
co-operating factories totalled 117,244 persons, 
as compared with 125,088 in the precedinz 
month. This reduction (which was most 
marked in Ontario, though all provinces shared 
in it to some extent) was larger than that re- 
corded on the corresponding date last year, 


g 


in per-: 


crease was shown in Nova Scotia. 


but the index number then stood five points 
lower. 

Non-ferrous metal products—The losses re- 
corded in non-ferrous metal products, chiefly 
in the lead, tin, zinc, copper and precious 
metal divisions, involved a smaller numbe™ 
of workers than that indicated on the cor- 
responding date last year; the index num- 
ber then was over ten points lower than or 
January 1, 1927. Returns were compiled from 
104 employers with 14,725 workers, as com~ 
pared with 15,580 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Ontario, British Columbia and Quebec 
reported practically all this reduction. 


Mineral Products—Further and somewhat 
ereater declines were noted in this group, but 
the shrinkage was less pronounced than on 
the corresponding date a year ago. A com- 
bined working force of 9,415 persons was em- 
ployed by the 77 establishments whose re. 
turns were received, and who had 9,708 per- 
sons in their employ on December 1. Quebe: 
reported the largest contractions. The situa- 
tion was more favourable than on January 
1, 1926. 


Logging 


Logging camps registered a smaller decrease 
than on January 1 last year, when employ- 
ment was in less volume. A combined work: 
ing force of 31,782 men was reported by the 
232 co-operating firms, who had 32,820 in 
the precading month. There were increases 
in all provinces except British Columbia, 
where unfavourable weather retarded op- 
erations. 


Mining 


Coal—-Following four months of pronounced 
recovery in coal mining, there was a reduction 
of 668 persons in the number employed by 
88 operators, who had 28,062 workers. The 
losses were heavy in Alberta, while an in- 
Improve- 
ment in the situation had been noted on Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, but the index number then was 
several points lower. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic 
ores showed a further recession, 374 persons 
being released by the 46 reporting concerns, 
who had 11,201 persons in their employ. This 
shrinkage was largely confined to British Col- 
umbia, and exceeded that recorded on the 
corresponding date last year. The index nuth- 
ber then was over ten points lower. 


Non-Metallic Minerals Other Than Coal— 
The trend of employment in this division con- 
tinued to be downward, but the losses were 
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greater than on January 1 a year ago and 
the index number then was very slightly 
higher. Statements were received from 66 
firms employing 5,526 workers, as compared 
with 6,344 in the preceding month. The great- 
est. shrinkage was in Quebec and Ontario. 


Communication 


Further curtailment in personnel was re- 
ported on telephones and telegraphs, but the 
situation continued to compare favourably 
with that on the corresponding date of pre- 
vious years of the record. The payrolls of 
the 187 companies furnishing data declined 
from 24,764 on December 1 to 24,106 at the 
beginning of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in local transportation: showed a further sea- 
sonal decline in which fewer persons were 
released than on January 1, 1926, when the 


index number was very slightly lower. A 


combined working force of 18,692 persons was 
reported by the 117 co-operating firms, who 
had 19,119 in the preceding month. All ex- 
cept the Prairie Provinces shared in the re- 
ductions. . 


Steam Railways—Employment on steam 
. railways showed a further, but rather smaller 
contraction; there was considerable improve- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces, but else- 
where employment declined, especially in the 
Prairie Provinces. The payrolls of the 101 
companies and _ divisional superintendents 
making returns aggregated 78,169, as against 
79,010 in their last report. The index num- 
ber was rather higher than on January 1, 1926, 
although the shrinkage then involved a 
smaller number of workers. 


Shipping and Stevedoring.—tIn spite of pro- 
nounced seasonal gains at the winter ports, 
employment in water transportation showed 
a net decline, owing to losses, chiefly in Que- 
bec, but also in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. This falling off was substantially smaller 
than that reported on December 1 last year, 
when the index number stood at 149.6, as 
compared with 170.9 on the date under re- 
view. 


Construction and Maintenance 
Building —Continued curtailment of opera- 
tions was shown in building construction gen- 
erally; 335 contractors reduced their staffs 
from 32,706 at the beginning of December to 
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27,017 on January 1. The most pronounced 
declines were in Quebec where building was 
unusually active last season. Rathersless ex- 
tensive decreases weré indicated on January 
1 last year, but the index number then was 
nearly 30 points lower, 


Highway—Statements were received from 
111 firms employing 5,889 workers, as com- 
pared with 11,254 in the preceding month. 
Quebec and Ontario reported the heaviest 
losses, but the movement was downward in 
all provinces. Large contractions were also 
noted at the beginnnig of January, 1926; em- 
ployment then was in rather greater volume. 


Railway-—-A further, but smaller recessioa 
was reported in this division, in which 35 
employers reported 29,375 persons on payroll, 
as compared with 33,490 in the preceding 
month. The situation was considerably better 
than on the corresponding date last year, 
when approximately the same percentage re- 
duction was noted. Comparatively small in- 
creases were registered in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, while elsewhere employment showed 
a downward trend. 


Services 


Another but less extensive contraction was 
reported in the service group; 171 firms em- 
ployed 14,218 persons, or 154 less than in the 
preceding month. The index was higher than 
on the corresponding date of earlier years of 
the record, when losses on about the same 
scale were noted. 


Trade 


Retail trade afforded considerably more 
employment than on December 1, although it 
was not as active as in Christmas week. 
Wholesale trade, however, was slacker. The 
result was an increase of 637 persons in the 
staffs of the 559 establishments making re- 
turns, which had 65,487 employees. The 
index number was higher than at the begin- 
ning of any other month of the record, which 
was instituted in 1920. The largest gains 
on the date under review were in Ontario, 
while elsewhere the trend generally was un- 
favourable. 


Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns for January 1, 1927. 
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NIONS DURING THE QUARTER 


AS REPORTED BY 


UNIONS MAKING RETURNS 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in an industrial dispute are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in membership, 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


each month during the quarter was higher 
than in each corresponding month of 1925. 
The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by quarters from 1916 to 1921 inclusive, and 
by months from 1922 to date. From the 
beginning of the year until the end of August 
the curve showed no upward tendencies, 
though in February it remained on the same 
level as at January, and in April the same as 
in March. In September, however, the trend 
was slightly upward, followed in October again 
by a slightly downward tendency. At the end 
of November there was a sharp upward turn, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Quarterly 1916-1921, Monthly 1922-1926 


PER CENT 
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The present article on unemployment 
among members of local trade unions deals 
with the situation reported during the quarter 
ending December 31, 1926, and is based on 
the returns of the locals reporting at the 
end of each month during the quarter. The 
percentage of idleness on October 31, 1926, 
was 2.6, or .7 per cent lower than in 
September. During November and December 
the improvement noted in the previous month 
was not maintained, and conditions became 
eradually less favourable until at the end of 
December the percentage out of work stood 
at 5.9. The percentage of unemployment at 
the end of November was 4.7. The situation 
throughout the quarter under review followed 
much the same course as in the corresponding 
period of 1925, but the level of employment 


‘1923 


1924 


followed by a continuation of the same move- 
ment in December, which showed a steady 
increase in unemployment. The situation, 
however, throughout the year 1926 was more 
favourable than during 1925. 

When comparing the situation in October 
with September, Quebec unions showed the 
most substantial increase in employment, due 
largely to the better conditions in the metal 
trades. Minor increases also were reported in 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta. In 
the remaining provinces the declines were 
nominal in character. The lumber and logging 
industry registered a decided increase in 
employment. In the manufacturing industries, 
where a 3.1 per cent gain was recorded, iron 
and steel workers were much better engaged, 
as were also glass and textile workers, and of 
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the reductions the most noteworthy was among 
garment workers. In the building trades there 
was over 2 per cent of a decline, but in the 
transportation industry practically no change 
was reported. 

Comparing November returns with those of 
October, all provinces except Saskatchewan 
registered less favourable conditions, the most 
substantial declines being those in Alberta and 
British Columbia, due to the decrease in 
employment afforded in the coal mines of 
the two provinces. In the manufacturing 
industries as a whole the situation was less 
favourable, though fluctuations occurred 
within the group. Textile workers were more 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENTIN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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fully engaged, and glass and garment workers 
also were afforded a greater volume of 
employment. Iron and steel workers, on the 
other hand, reported considerable idleness, due 
mainly to an adverse situation among railway 
carmen. The building trades registered more 
unemployment, owing to a continuation of the 
seasonal retrenchment in operations. In the 
transportation industry there was scarcely any 
change. Though the shipping division of the 
industry improved greatly, the gain was almost 
offset by a decline in the steam railway 
division. Coal miners were much slacker than 
in October, but among lumber workers and 
loggers additional employment was registered. 


In making a comparison between the 


- December situation and that of November, 


British Columbia was the only province to 
record a gain in employment, due to better 
conditions prevailing in the coal mines of the 
province. In Alberta there was no change, 
while of the contractions in the remaining 
provinces that of 2.7 per cent in Quebec was 
the most pronounced. In the manufacturing 
industries unemployment increased slightly, 
due to inactivity especially in the textile, 
glass and garment and iron and steel trades. 
Papermakers and hat and cap workers, on 
the other hand, were more active than 
in November. The building trades reported 
a considerable advance in unemployment. 
Transportation, especially shipping and steve- 
doring, afforded much less work. Coal miners, 
on the other hand, were much busier. Lumber 
workers and loggers reported 14 per cent 
unemployed, as compared with no idleness in 
November, and among fishermen there was no 
change in the situation. 


Table I on this page summarizes the returns 


by provinces for each month from July, 1922, 


and Table III on page 204 presents the per- 


centages of unemployment reported in the 


different groups of industries also by months 
from July, 1922. 


During October the improvement over 
October, 1925, in the manufacturing industries 
was pronounced, the greater share being due 
to the increased volume of employment in 
the garment trades, supplemented by smaller 
gains among iron and steel and glass workers 
and printing tradesmen. On the other hand, 
hat and cap workers registered a substantial 
reduction, and conditions in the pulp and 
paper industry were slightly less favourable. 
The building trades showed almost 4 per cent 
gain in employment, and a nominal change 
only occurred in the transportation industry. 
The mining situation improved, and among 
fishermen there was a greater volume of 
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employment. Lumber workers, however, In November the situation in the manu- 
reported a small percentage of unemployment facturing industries improved over November, 
as compared with no idleness in December, 1925, the textile and garment, glass and 
1925. printing trades all contributing to the gain. 


TABLE II-UNEMPLOYMENT ON DECEMBER 31, 1926 
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Building tradesmen reported a minor reduc- pronounced. Fishermen registered much 
tion in employment, and transportation a  slackness, and among miners there was 


slight increase, 


the gains in the shipping curtailment of operations. Lumber workers 


division of the transportation industry being were afforded much more employment. 
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When comparing the returns of December, 
1926, with those of December, 1925, the 
movement in the manufacturing industries was 
again upward, the percentage of improvement 
being almost 6 per cent. Practically all 
tradesmen in the division contributed to the 


gain, the most noteworthy of which was 


among glass and textile and garment workers. 
The building trades and transportation indus- 
tries also indicated a slightly upward trend, 
the large percentage of idleness in the shipping 
division of the transportation industry being 
more than overcome by the gain in the steam 


railway division. Employment for lumber 


TABLE II—UNEMPLOYMENT ON DECEMBER 31, 1926 
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workers and loggers increased. Among fisher- the months of October, November and 
men the situation was considerably less December for all Canada, and also by 
favourable, and in the mining division there provinces for the month of December. For 
was a practically 3 per cent drop in employ- this month reports were received from 1,560 
ment. locals with a combined membership of 157,701 

The accompanying tabulation, Table II, persons, of whom 9,349, or a percentage of 5.9, 


shows the percentage. of unemployment for were unemployed. 
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TABLE III—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR DECEMBER, 1926 


‘THe volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 


Canada during the month of December, 1926, . 


showed a decrease of 16 per cent in the num- 
ber of placements effected, but when a com- 
parison is made with the corresponding period 
of 1925 an increase of 20 per cent is recorded. 
The decline was mainly due to decreased 
placements in the logging industry, while 
farming, as was the case last month, also con- 
tinued to show a seasonal reduction. The 
increase over December, 1925, was also found 


during the latter half of the month being 
quite pronounced. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 66.5 and 80.2 dur- 
ing the first and second half of December, 
1926, in contrast with the ratios of 63.2 and 
70.6 during the same periods in 1925. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the period under review were 65.6 and 
71.2, as campared with 59.7 and 66.2 during 
the corresponding month in 1925. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applica- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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1924 


in these two groups, though minor gains were 
recorded in manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, and construction and maintenance. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1924, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted that 
the curve of vacancies in relation to appli- 
cations declined slightly during the first half 
of the month, but showed a sharp upward 
trend during the latter half of the period 
under review, while the curve of placements 
in relation to applications showed a steady 
upward trend throughout the time, the rise 
3458363 


1925 





1926 


tions recorded during the first half of De- 
cember was 1,562 daily as compared with 
1,600 daily during the preceding period, and 
with 1,409 daily during the corresponding 
period in 1925. Applications for work during 
the latter half of the month registered 1,227 
daily in contrast with 1,115 daily during the 
latter half of December, 1925. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,039 vacancies during the first 
half and 984 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a 
daily average of 890 and 787 vacancies during 
the month of December, 1925. Vacancies 
offered to the Service during the latter half 
of November, 1926, averaged 1,091 daily. 
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The Service effected a daily average of 
1,024 placements during the first half of De- 
cember, of which 679 were in regular em- 
ployment and 345 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
average placement during the preceding 
period of 1,031 daily, and with 841 daily dur- 
ing the first half of December, 1925. During 
the latter half of the month under review 
placements averaged 874 daily (517 regular 
and 357 casual) as compared with an average 
of 738 daily during the corresponding period 
in 1925. 

During the month of December, 1926, the 
offices referred 25,641 persons to vacancies 
and effected a total of 24,667 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
numbered 15,540, of which 12,896 were of men 
and 26,444 of women, while placements in 
casual work numbered 9,127. Opportunities 
for employment reported by employers num- 
bered 18,756 for men and 7,531 for women, a 
total of 26,287. The number of applications 
for work was 36,245, of which 27,831 were 
from men and 8,414 from women. The fol- 
lowing table gives the placements effected to 
date by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada:— 


Placements 
Year F 
Regular | Casual Totals 

1919 (10 months)............ 268,001 37,904 305,905 
POZO erates ges tear e soc elave eins eet 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
ht) al UP Se ne ee Se EAB et 280,518 75, 288 355, 756 
MOD ere ar, We waver ala S boetetele’s eed 297, 827 95,695 393, 522 
TODS pce esha bis ovieeins ates aie ie 347,165 115, 387 462, 552 
TOQE ro. rate tour ais meee cs aa ete 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
1 LA eh AO ses aie oP eR ae a AAR 2 OE 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
LUDO eae nye Siro sie ewe ne at. set 300, 226 109,929 


410,155 


Nova Scotia 

During the month of December positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia declined over one per cent from the 
preceding month, but were nearly 34 per cent 
higher than during the corresponding month 
of 1925. Placements showed a nominal de- 
cline only from November and were over 45 
per cent higher than during December 1925. 
Farming was the only industrial group in 
which placements were fewer than in De- 
cember, 1925, and in this the declines were 
nominal. Services was the only group to 
show a substantial increase. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing— 
100; logging—66; construction and mainten- 
ance—81; trade—57 and _ services—331, of 
which 201 were of household workers. During 
the month 169 men and 73 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New BruNSwWICK 


There was an increase of nearly 3 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 


-employment offices in New Brunswick during 


December when compared with the preceding 
month, and a gain of over 28 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
1925. Placements were over 4 per cent lower 
than in November, but over 20 per cent 
higher than during December, 1925. Increased 
placements in the transportation and services 
groups were mainly responsible for the gains 
during the month under review over the cor- 
responding month of 1925, as the changes in 
other divisions were small. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were ef- 
fected during the month were: logging, 98; 
transportation, 59; construction and main- 
tenance. 57; and services, 515, of which 311 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 201 of men 
and 97 of women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in Quebec 
during the month of December declined over 
40 per cent when compared with the preced- 
ing month and nearly 11 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of 1925. 
There was a decline of over 45 per cent in 
placements when compared with November 
and of nearly 8 per cent in comparison with 
December, 1925. Placements in the logging 
industry showed a substantial gain over De- 
cember, 1925, but this increase was more than 
offset by declines in the industrial groups, 
the most noteworthy being services, where 
the demand for household workers was not 
fully satisfied. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month included: manufacturing, 82; log- 
ging, 682; transportation, 50; construction and 
maintenance, 222; and services, 320, of which 
248 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,020 men and 332 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During December, offices in Ontario received 
orders for over 3 per cent less workers than 
in November, but nearly 16 per cent more 
than in December, 1925. Placements during 
December were less than one per cent below 
the preceding month, but nearly 12 per cent 
higher than during the corresponding month 
of 1925. The only groups to show a smaller 
number of placements than during the same 
month of 1925 were manufacturing, farming 
and trade, and in these the declines were 
small. The logging industry and construction 
and maintenance showed the most noteworthy 
gains. Placements by industrial groups 

(Continued on page 208) 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1926 


VACANCIES APPLICANTS 











eer es ee AT Sa ey 
OFFICES 
Reported | Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PLaceD Unplaced 
during | atend of] during to ——_——————] at end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular ; Casual period 
Nova Scotia. oer c cece awedetecsesesne 55 976 915 242 448 548 
Baling. oo 6 i. We eb aaaihs is 36 398 328 71 257 314 
New, Glasgow. .f:0, Pads eaeent 10 153 163 85 55 161 
SV OnE a See A eA sc nn ne 9 295 224 86 136 73 
New Brunswick..................... 96 869 826 298 528 311 
SEROMA. FES. . eet tbs. « oh bie te wane 0 79 79 13 66 0 
DEOGROR 0 ie or aie Se aihauind Rik eis 93 290 286 117 169 46 
SUS OUR Moone ecean sche boris gue 3 500 461 168 293 265 
Owebees A). Peeo., La 2ae. ee. 288 2,922 1,501 1,352 30 501 
PUA Lt, conus ae Peohie se dcee Poot ol 129 506 374 379 9 71 
RMOUETORE. va eecy e aieaLire aetieataels 76 1,665 560 527 91 315 
Qnehioe s/s wii... dbh « <dllet. .5 Bs 53 399 277 944 0 87 
Sherbrodie, 5 ous jun.« Sane pthaviaseiet de « 17 143 78 55 7 19 
MOO FAVEIS cocci ee cetines aca 3 209 212 154 0 9 
Ontaries (5.208). laid erhaie: 2,163 16,336 11,781 7,436 3,872 6,245 
TONG VEG. 0 hy acai cet Cait eek 1 138 84 4 66 
Brantiordy s!:4,.. Mgsent a doee eae 13 367 173 139% 34 180 
Chathant a.0550,, cS habla. « 4 268 205 878 118 108 
ROU Shtrc 2d Tmt » alan alee: 88 239 991 212 26 
Port William}: 0.20). Jes aeons 63 618 585 486 99 36 
MGIDI 28 5. 1 eins tae aa ae ometae 23 194 105 39 51 122 
MIRON 2.2 chy: enlaica, sald s ede 1,200 711 154 $55 859 
Kingston..........4... ales, he a eae 6 538 462 97 365 190 
MC Choner is. «scare nine Cab tues Sisk ote oh 12 468 397 60 997 150 
TOMUON fate tc keds wos vaste sae 57 333 303 188 87 302 
Niagara Falls... 0506.05.05 boadeocee 19 187 136 69 65 194 
PROTO A ster yt om pice eee: 160 644 616 590 26 39 
WORRA War. «5. fcc cos Sooac heb tneinde + 4 26 396 120 47 "3 197 
ADERMWALI. OTe We eel. Aiko s 215 717 611 399 131 624 
ROM DOK r oo ct Scan Se salseaeRe ? « 235 207 207 178 29 39 
Peterporoug hoy. vw as.<g's see eee ees.« 11 166 170 79 61 102 
pore arch .s132, JE n,. kta see. 321 1,006 1,006 844 162 0 
bs Cabharinga ee is. 5.4 sees reed 16 400 167 57 110 429 
bs LOMAS, itis ae) «bie vais «Les 9 179 159 72 87 123 
TNS iad es is ae vides canis das 5 188 159 68 91 136 
131 315 153 85 65 94 
234 207 194 13 0 
446 312 269 252 17 39 
285 6,432 4,153 2,794 1,102 2,016 
ANS OR a wise n pce ctl COUR C Onan ae 18 418 176 949 251 
alka! 5c) Re aa alia at lean ae 91 4,556 3,719 2,097 1,536 789 
Brandon Saisie Sis" ekctarelle op pkalateteve sve l-averoletets 13 927 183 16 50 
BBM Se nih Bat Mirth e dd it. 44 129 116 78 38 11 
VAGUE Suet ens hime 24 4,200 3,420 1,851 1,483 728 
Saskatchewan...................008- 193 2,189 2,176 1,478 655 170 
Estevan. .......0c0. rae ane a 0 36 36 36 
PUG TOW. acct tied torte s thas pac 45 418 458 264 151 117 
North Battleford............00s000- 0 62 62 51 1 0 
Prince Albert............ is Ga 92 183 172 134 38 11 
POUMIEL. tice sh as Coe 11 671 667 449 918 14 
Saskstoon. 150i \ne. Gos. 20 eee 20 585 559 400 159 1 
SNE OME ONE So ook a chk mad eas 7 70 76 50 26 9 
Wevyourn i sie, Sree ao pa 3 73 73 47 26 2 
Yorktony <2 <izttidsteses ales abe as tare 15 91 73 47 26 16 
PNT 6 Oe a iy eer ET ee eee 61 3,539 2,321 1,743 533 956 
Calgary. SOs oe a as ot 4 1,403 90 410 180 413 
Druntheller sees ndis at) 8 vais. «eis 6 290 169 140 29 47 
TONED oo edhe ak pes 2 aisinin OS ohne 48 1,478 1,191 959 187 424 
Lethbridget.. Jeo ASE 3 211 217 114 103 21 
Medicine Hat................. eer 0 157 154 120 34 51 
British Columbia.................... 94 5,058 24602 894 1,525 25208 
Cranbrook, 553. 87. (etna sian ie 3 239 114 
4 232 62 17 25 69 
2 31 12 4 8 111 
0 97 105 100 2 35 
1 178 98 27 ‘Al 183 
2 75 50 14 25 51 
9 80 80 80 0 75 
0 78 52 16 36 53 
0 109 9 15 4 30 
69 3,130 1,386 389 872 1,306 
4 809 624 118 482 744 
3,041 || 36,245 | 25,641 | 15,540 9,127 | 12,228 
1,971 || 27,881 | 18,338 | 12,896 5,282 | 10,227 





1,070 8,414 7,303 2,644 3,845 2,001 





* 7 placements effected by offices since closed, 
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(Continued from page 206) 
included: manufacturing, 921; logging, 2,221; 
farming, 394; transportation, 662; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,149; trade, 308; and 
services, 3,486, of which 1,855 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 6,535 men 
and 901 women were placed in _ regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Manitoba offices during 
December called for 23 per cent fewer workers 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 36 
per cent more than in the corresponding 
month of 1925. Placements were 25 per cent 
lower than in November, but nearly 40 per 
cent higher than during December, 1925. All 
industrial groups participated in the gains in 
placements over the same month of 1925, 
those in logging and farming being the most 
pronounced. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 122; logging, 
859; farming, 700; construction and mainten- 
ance, 143; trade, 205; and services, 1,570, of 
which 1,248 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,664 of men and 433 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at offices in Saskatchewan 
during December were nearly 20 per cent less 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 19 
per cent higher than during the corresponding 
month of 1925. Placements declined 29 per 
cent from November, but were nearly 22 per 
cent higher than in December, 1925. Place- 
ments were higher than in December, 1925, in 
all industrial groups, the gains being most 
marked in logging, farming and construction 
and maintenance. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 342; farming, 662; 
construction and maintenance, 180; trade, 133; 
and services, 670, of which 474 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,175 men 
and 303 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

ALBERTA 

There was a decline of over 14 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through the 
offices in Alberta during December when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain of over 48 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of 1925. Placements 
were nearly 15 per cent lower than in 
November, but nearly 53 per cent higher than 
in December, 1925. Farm placements were 
slightly lower in December, 1926, than in the 
same month of 1925, but all other industrial 
groups showed gains under this comparison, 
those in logging being the most pronounced. 


Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 172; logging, 587; farming, 
370; mining, 181; construction and mainten- 
ance, 162; trade, 118; and services, 621, of 
which 437 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,458 men and 285 women were 
placed in regular employment. 
BritisH CoLUMBIA 

Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in British Columbia 
during December were over one per cent 
better than in the preceding month and 
increased nearly 30 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month of 1925. There was a gain 
of over 2 per cent in placements in 
comparison with November and of nearly 28 
per cent when compared with December, 1925. 
All industrial groups except farming and 
construction and maintenance participated in 
the placement gains over December, 1925, and 
in those the declines were nominal. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placemenits were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 229; logging, 333; transportation, 289; 
construction and maintenance, 269; trade, 202; 
and services, 969, of which 490 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was 
secured for 674 men and 220 women during 
the month. 


Movement of Labour 

During December, 1926, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada made 15,540 
placements in regular employment of which 
8,629 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter, 2,004 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 1,188 going 
to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 816 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate which is 2.7 
cents per mile, with a minimum fare of $4, 
is granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The offices in Quebec issued 264 certificates 
all to bushmen, 118 going to points within 
the province and 146 of whom travelled from 
Hull to camps in the vicinity of North Bay, 
Cobalt and Sudbury. Provincially, the Quebec 
City office despatched 52 bushmen and one 
camp cook and the Montreal office 50 bush- 
men to employment within their respective 
zones while Hull transferred 15 bushmen to 
points in the Quebec zone. 

The reduced nate certificates granted in 
Ontario numbered 440, of which 423 were 
provincial and 17 interprovincial. Of the 
latter, Pembroke issued certificates to 7 bush- 
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men, North Bay to 6 miners and 2 bushmen 
and Sudbury to 2 miners, all going to the 
Hull zone. Within the province Toronto 
despatched one instrument man to North Bay, 
one cook to Belleville, one timekeeper, one 
machinist, one steam shovel operator, 7 brick- 
layers and one rigger to Port Arthur, one 
electrician to Timmins and one line man to 
Ottawa. From Port Arthur one construction 
labourer was transferred to Toronto, from 
Kingston one toolmaker to Brantford, from 
Niagara Falls one blacksmith to Fort William, 
from Windsor one diemaker to Oshawa and 
one machinist and 2 moulders to Hamilton, 
from North Bay one electrician to Timmins 
and one hotel cook to Cobalt and from 
Sudbury 2 miners to the Ottawa zone. The 
remaining 397 were bushmen sent chiefly from 
Fort William, Port Arthur, North Bay and 
Sudbury offices to logging camps in the 
northern part of the province. 

In Manitoba the Winnipeg office issued all 
the certificates for special transportation 
which numbered 752 and of these 122 were 
issued for provincial points and 630 for other 
provinces. The movement within the prov- 
ince included 94 farm hands and 7 hotel and 
household workers destined to the Brandon 
zone, 4 bushmen, 3 cooks and one farm hand 
to Dauphin and 12 farm labourers and one 
female hotel worker to points in the Winnipeg 
zone. Of those going outside the province 
the Port Arthur region received 590 bushmen, 
one construction foreman, one electrician, one 
housekeeper, one baker, 3 machinists, one 
blacksmith and 8 hotel and household workers 
and the Regina district 13 farm labourers, one 
farm domestic and 3 female hotel workers; in 
addition 4 farm labourers were despatched to 
the Yorkton zone, 2 farm labourers to 
Weyburn and one farm domestic to Prince 
Albert. 

In Saskatchewan 290 certificates were 
granted, 270 provincial and 20 interprovincial. 
Provincially from Regina 51 bushmen went 
to employment around Prince Albert, 2 
labourers to North Battleford, one domestic 
to Saskatoon, 27 bushmen, 8 farm hands and 
one ‘housekeeper to Yorkton, one chamber- 
maid to Moose Jaw, 9 labourers and one hotel 
cook to Estevan and 6 farm labourers and 
one housekeeper within the Regina zone. 
Saskatoon transferred 84 bushmen, one farm 
labourer, one housekeeper and one saw-mill 
engineer to Prince Albert, 38 bushmen to 
North Battleford and 6 farm labourers within 
its own zone. Moose Jaw issued transporta- 
tion to one waitress, one farm labourer and 
one housekeeper for the Swift Current ZONe, 
2 miners for Weyburn, one bushman for Prince 
Albert and one cook for the Moose Jaw zone 
and from Prince Albert 16 bushmen and 8 


Sawyers went to points within its own zone. 
Of those going to other provinces Dauphin 
received 5 bushmen, Toronto one farm 
labourer, Port Arthur 2 bushmen and Calgary 
3 bricklayers all from Regina, Lethbridge 2 
bricklayers from Moose Jaw and Dauphin 7 
bushmen from Saskatoon. 

Alberta offices issued transportation to 189 
persons, 186 going to employment within the 
province. Of the remainder Calgary trans- 
ferred 2 cooks, one to each of the Swift 
Current and Cranbrook zones and Edmonton 
one farm labourer to the Saskatoon zone. 
Within the province Edmonton despatched 4 
carpenters, 2 electricians, 3 plasterers, one 
shingler, 7 farm labourers, one edgerman, 9 
miners, 13 labourers, 2 sawyers, 6 teamsters, 
one bookkeeper, 5 cooks, 6 mine labourers, 2 
blacksmiths, 3 engineers and 92 bushmen to 
points within its own zone, one cookee to 
Calgary and 5 labourers to Drumheller. From 
Calgary one carpenter and one blacksmith 
were despatched to Lethbridge, 2 blacksmiths 
and 3 farm labourers to the Edmonton Zone, 
2 miners and 2 farm labourers to Drumheller, 
one sheep herder and one choreman to 
Medicine Hat and 5 bushmen, 2 farm 
labourers iand one housekeeper to points 
within the Calgary zone. Medicine Hat in 
addition issued transportation to one farm 
labourer and one farm domestic going to the 
Calgary zone. 

In British Columbia 69 persons benefited 
by the reduced rate, all of whom went to 
provincial points. Of these, Vancouver sent 
one bricklayer to Nelson, one sawyer, 2 
engineers and one blacksmith to Prince 
George, one flunkey, one cook and 4 miners 
to Penticton, one edgerman, one cook and 3 
miners to Kamloops, 5 bushmen to Revelstoke 
and one planerman and 5 mine workers to 
points within the Vancouver zone. From 
Penticton one farm hand and from Prince 
George 19 bushmen were transferred to 
employment within their respective zones. 
The movement from Prince Rupert included 
6 bushmen shipped to Prince George and 7 
miners and 5 bushmen to points within the 
Prince Rupert zone. The remainder com- 
prised one engineer and one cook travelling 
from Kamloops to Prince George and one 
handy man and one cook from Nelson to 
Revelstoke. 

Of the 2,004 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate 1,585 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
289 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 126 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, 2 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
one by the Kettle Valley Railway and one 
by the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British 
Columbia Railway. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER 31, 1926 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated by 
the work of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the quarter 
October to December, 1926, were more favour- 


able than during the corresponding quarter of 
1925, as there was shown an increase of over 
9 per cent both in the vacancies offered and 
in the placements effected in regular and 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 




































Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebes Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry = 
8 g 8 3 
as) a = S a ay °S | = S I rina 
Plelelagleltlalelil ais | 3 
® ® 3 3 
etl teetrowr > dom lbde |e he Gf oes ee S 
Manufacturing...............eese08: $11} 165) i141 66 17 42} 418! 363 17| 4,333} 2,654) 1,394 
Animal products edible............. DOTS ND: 28 6 2 4 DS AY Pe 181 43 94 
Fur and its products.............6. oe LAs Gal el eee | 5) PS ok 1 1 3 ae ? 1 6 
Teather-and its: products ssc. cae ene elementos s<<-|> cece c| oes ove U7) Tae Pe ae 83 39 35 
Lumber and its products....... ae 22 13 5 35 3} 25 54 TU eke ese 469 248 190 
Musical Instruments..... bo SE RE ae rts ia ivete cs | hos ob Nidle spie shiowlale ot 1 Atlee cay... 14 13 1 
Pulp and paper products............ 2 1 ile. ss obittcrnaeeen t,o 53 35 16 457 297 146 
Rubber products........sceeeeeeees 1 UL Be Ae gO DE 6 Ble, awer: 96 66 16> 
Textile products.............-0. ABS 6 1 4 2 1 x ee 4 a ae 2 217 130 59 
Plant products edible............... 29 1 29 8 ff 1 48 Sabine sk 641 412 192 
Wood Gistiliates, 6tGlia. socket tere cela se alte oer [ism cis oa fas occas ses] ein eects] Suecopateta Latorels omtenaraavals 2 1 1 
Chemical and allied products....... 8 Bear 8 6 1 5 12 1Db geen 93 66 24 
Clay, glass and stone............... 1 1 11] |MReeaes| iesiokie tal Hae 16 16) eed, 128 89 25 
Blectric current.......--.seeceeeees 7 MSS Ul ass ates & labs mae a} cRdeeliee FAs 177 159 il 
Electric apparatus PRS Pareto rer era Nears Sveibie ioe acct is core: eyo 2 1 LNs. aol: Sera eee 266 143 118 
Tron and steel products...........-- 186) 134 ‘ip: 4 1 3 27 26 1 989 649 274 
Non-ferrous metal cane Bc 1 LIE RIE... ccebtaetie. Ieee 45 4ORAIRED, 61 39 18 
Mineral products.........+-0+++++++ 17 5 AO hei. el ine. Malice ate 14 14}e.g8.8 153 79 73 
MiscellanqouS. ......c0cccceercccesec 7 elie se 2 3 1 2 11 voi eee: Se 299 180 lil 
Logging........... Gioae e daiae Dele oR a6 232) 214 4) 545) 424 5} 2,822] 2,857)...... 11,031) 7,004 83 
Fishing and Hunting.......... Feo eek Ba aoe Geeta 6 4 2 1 Th SS: 23 3 20 
Farming...............6. ee ON ae 36 34 1 15 H 4 68 66 2| 2,546] 2,152 405 
Mining..... Resets Geiss ca: ieapeen wee eins 1 14 1 val 63) 5464. 25 T4i, ko 232 250 2 
Goalie. 52 Bok oo pkehe aes ete cteis relates oaek 1 11 1 71 GBI isoarcitarallla’s Fs CRM ea PE RE ee eee Aer 
Motalliciores. orcs ceutical edeciats ils cs otc cee gle» on ecletisacade BAU) eee, feet 28 201 219 2 
Non-metallic ores....... VE Teseeeeioe ses Se | DAM db eta 15 Taperees: ol Oh arapies ns 
Communication.............6- Sele ee 5 1 4 1 Wiese § ey 2 63 46 16 
Transportation.......... Beales salean 76 28 50} 3116 62 54} 150} 139)...... 2,231; 1,039) 1,115 
Anita ees and cartage......... 38 6 32 21 6 15 9 10/2 692 188 495 
seas io the oycke-« o Brelehuertie wean 16 7 9 28 3 2D Aber Se IGE «aie 509 455 47 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 22 15 9 67 53 TA) 140 0 | ema 1,030 396 573 
Construction and Maintenance 197 96} 100) 217) 127 77| 2,082) 2 006 2| 8,072); 6,964 983 
Railway PS Bt AH Oe ee 29 DINE. aah 123 81 38 373 40810 E et Aly. 1,186 26 
IG WAY... ncie base Cais ociesicelsisinle >:ssi 29 14 eis 5 Scrcuel hee  k | Gees cae 76 (0) ee Se 3,582 8,091 465 
Buiding and GUNG scutes eie tion 139 55 85 94 46 89} 1,633) 1,522 Ole tagctSly wa,Ood 492 
BOPVICOS oa can acne 0 steelneciccn essa 1,072 260 662) 1,567 280) 1,272] 1,677) 1,272 54) 12,529 3,736] 6,601 
Governmental..........- chit dare 40 4 35 9 Chee 2 Sieyes: 868 475 395 
Hotel and restaurant. Wee ane 66 21 389 49 38 9 192 172 6 779 425 142 
Professionaly.so ist ec cee ee de eee sees 96 31 54 195 12 183 147 83 4 592 307 225 
Recreational......... Seidl 2 ARS +s 5 1 4 2 Oh secne 3 Liege 401 102 282 
Personal ..<ticsnsls sien iale pice esisiess 115 3 111 416 12 403 169 131 40 1,822 238 1,563 
Households tar. Moaracses omar cerns 750 200 419 891 202 677| 1,164 882 4 8,030 2,175 3,994 
Farm household ds G Armin lite RAPES Orcs aac, «tik 5 Bi eerie bees lo, on ee BY; Cleans 
Trade...... Se eee alka had ke cate 194 10} 186 66 30 35} 193) 167 6} 1,051 345 682 
Retail? ... co sea ses Fife eae sicvetnters ar 149 7 144 58 28 29 126 118 3 946 309 61 
Wholesalown bin. A ee eas 45 3 42 8 2 6 67 49 3 105 36 a 
Fimance......... Pepe ice Meese ache Spices 74} heel 20 8 3 5 4 OTe aa 118 52 67 
All Industries...,... igo etalawetoterere seecee| O53 144 822| 1,169] 2,678) 1,022] 1,496) 6,949] 6,901 83} 42,229) 24,245| 11,368 
Ment! .c.iene ieee PAGO Sat ioe 1,202} 565 630] 1,531 760 626) 5,482) 5,759 77| 82,025] 20,790 6,882 
Women. sccicasectaseeu Rielaincre miata aie 942 257 539] 1,147 262 870) 1,467] 1,142 6| 10,204) 3,455 4,486 
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casual employment. All industries recorded 
gains in both instances, the most noteworthy 
being in logging, farming, transportation, 
construction and maintenance, and services. 
Increased vacancies and placements were also 
recorded in all provinces except Quebec, 


where there was only a very slight reduction 


in the vacancies offered. The accompanying 
table gives the vacancies and placements of 
the Employment Service of Canada by in- 
dustrial groups in the various provinces dur- 
ing the period October to December 31, 1926. © 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER 31, 1926 
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British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- 1 Place- 
ments ments 
o S 
g 3 S = 
g & 2 g eB S 
3 © a s ® a 
> aa} 6) > ee oO 
1,063 450 592| 7,554) 4,130! 3,040 
54 syd 39 411 103 237 
Glee cokes 6 87 3 81 
iby 2 8 159 46 93 
344 241 86} 1,129 TL 366 
vA Ee eR ee 2 14 4 
34 16 18 628 359 254 
A iiiery 665.0%. 7 125 76 31 
13 Pe Lt 458 262 158 
94 17 76 988 550 386 
coofeascrs 18 2 16 20 3 17 
el Z 5 188 84 101 
19 8 11 231 146 70 
3 2 1 207 180 19 
9 1 8 yal 153 162 
317 43 Qi2y 4h, (47 930 749 
84 Sil zreeeek 200 175 20 
21 2 19 239 124 111 
15 8 f 398 205 181 
1,241; 1,211 32| 18,780} 17,168 125 
32 Salis 2. tees 93 69 22 
411 340 50} 18,532] 16,680; 1,302 
224 216 14); 1,256) 1,250 20 
56 62 7 784 790 8 
156 138}. <sMae 374 365 He 
12 16 4 98 95 13 
8 6 2 162 126 35 
987 54 912} 4,065} 1,507) 2,435 
218 15 200 1,439 381 1,031 
47 6 30 644 500 125 
ad ethers 722 33 682 1,982 626 1,279 
1,223 649 530| 15,020) 12,413) 2,341 
241 215 19] 2,889) 2,806 111 
228 147 83 4,251 3,633 587 
754 287 428] 7,880) 5,974) 1,643 


86 13 70} 1,088 525 548 
180 109 51] 2,216] 1,447 441 
68 29 33}, 1,477 665 665 

87 1 85 600 130 451 
735 54 681} 4,624 532} 4,053 
1,757 619 991} 19,779| 6,084) 10,862 
Olivers ary 800 bp4leoheriane 

485 51 429; 3,711 $08} 2,735 
388 43 341] 2,784 730} 2,003 
97 8 88 927 178 732 

8 1 7 206 72 140 
8,601} 3,840} 4,476] 99,958 64,240) 29,218 
6,620} 3,088] 3,419] 74,096 54,726} 16,521 


9,514] 12,697 
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From the chart on page 205 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the em- 
ployment offices for the month of Decem- 
ber, it will be noted that the trend of the 
curves representing the ratio of vacancies and 
of placements to applications showed a sharp 
decline during October, November, and the 
first half of December, but during the latter 
half of December again showed a marked up- 
ward trend. Throughout the three months, 
however, the curve both of vacancies and of 
placements was on a considerably higher level 
than that recorded during the corresponding 


quarter of 1925, the level of vacancies 
to applications at the close- of 1926 
standing about 10 points higher than 
that shown in December, 1925, while 


that of placements also showed a rise of 5 
points. During the period October to De- 
cember, 1926, there was a ratio of 76.9 vacan- 
cies and 71.9 placements for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment as compared with 
73.8 vacancies and 69.3 placements during 
the corresponding period of 1925. The aver- 
age number of applicants registered daily dur- 
ing the quarter under review was 1,689; of 
positions offered, 1,299; and of placements 
effected, 1,214; in contrast with a daily aver- 
age of 1,607 applications, 1,185 vacancies and 


1,113 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment during the last quarter of 1925. 

During the three months October to De- 
cember, 1926, the offices reported that they 
had made 97,478 references to positions and 
had effected a total of 93,458 placements, of 
which 64,240 were in regular employment and 
29,218 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment 54,726 were of men and 
9.514 of women, while casual work was found 
for 16,521 men and 12,697 women. Comparison 
with the same period in 1925 shows that 
85,698 placements were then made, of which 
59,674 were in regular employment and 26,024 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 99,046 men and 30,954 women, a total 
of 130,000, in contrast with a registration of 
123,682 persons during the same period of 
1925. Employers notified the Service during 
October to December, 1926, of 99,958 vacan- 
cies, of which 74,096 were for men and 25,862 
for women as compared with 91,238 opportun- 
ities for work during the corresponding period 
of 1925. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of De- 
cember, 1926. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN DECEMBER, 1926 


HE value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities in December, 1926, was the 
highest for that month since this record was 
begun in 1920, there being authorizations 
valued at $11,472,181. This was an increase 
of 15.1 per cent over the November total of 
$9,968,937 and of 55.8 per cent as compared 
with the aggregate of $7,363,777 in December, 
1925. 

Detailed statements were received from 
some fifty cities, showing that they had issued 
over 500 permits for dwellings valued at al- 
most $3,300,000 and nearly 900 permits for 
other buildings at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. During November, 
the construction was authorized of over 1,000 
dwellings and 2,000 other buildings, estimated 
to cost nearly $5,800,000 and $4,200,000, re- 
spectively. 

As compared with the preceding month. 
Quebec registered an increase of $4,054,818 or 
134.7 per cent in the value of the building 
permits issued. Of the declines in the re- 
maining provinces, those of $2,096,930 or 39.1 
per cent in Ontario and $172,990 or 84.3 per 
cent in Manitoba were the largest. 

As compared with December, 1925, Que- 
bec, Alberta and British Columbia recorded 


increases in the value of building authorized, 
Quebec again showing the most marked gain 
of $4,882,070 or 223.6 per cent. The other 
provinces reported reductions in the value of 
building authorized, that in Ontario of $910,- 
650, or 21.8 per cent, being the largest. 

Montreal registered an important increase 
in the building permits issued; the December 
total was the greatest registered in any month 
of 1926 and was also larger than in Decem- 
ber of any other year since 1910. Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver reported declines 
as compared with the preceding month and 
also as compared with the same month in 
1925. Ottawa, Windsor, Kamloops, New 
Westminster and Prince Rupert recorded in- 
creases in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for 1926—The follow- 
ing table gives the values of the building au- 
thorized by 68 cities during the month of 
December, 1926, and also in the twelve 
months of each year since 1920; the 1926 
figures are unrevised, while for the preceding 
years the statistics are revised. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials for those years are also given 
(1913=100). 
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Value of Permits Issued Average 


Whelscate 
olesale 
Year | a rices of 
n Decem- uilding 
ber pM be materials 
$ $ 
NOD Ge siesta Pee nan hina 11,472,131] 156,303,912 149-2 
1 AEDS eet sean ate mae ator“ elle ee 7,363,777| 125,029,367 153-7 
AE ae Sect ahear ean Hi al 6,463,319] 126,583, 148 159-1 
HOCS RAY Fo aaa 6,974,256] 133,521,621 166-8 
1092 We hehe. Kees 9,517,402) 148,215, 407 162-2 
DO2 TG ees sessethartre ote 5,537,330} 116,794,414 183-2 
O20 cet Eire aren cae sya 4,844,354] 117,019,622 214-9 





The December total for the 63 cities was 
the highest in the record, as shown above, 
while for the 35 cities it was higher than in 
any other year of the record, except 1912, 
when the total was $12,450,215. 

Unrevised statistics for 1926 show that the 
last year’s aggregate was greater than in any 
other of the six preceding years, exceeding 
the previous high level in 1922 by 5.5 per 
cent. The twelve months’ total for the 35 
cities was exceeded only three times, in 1911, 
1912 and 1913, since the record was begun in 
1910. 


ESTIMATED, COST{OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 


“SAL Py SRD SS DP ea RAT a PB aN TUR") en wn Rn cee evened ee 





Cities Dec., 1926 | Nov., 1926 | Dec., 1925 
$ $ $ 

P.E.1.- Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia. "| 18,917] 28,205 | 35,685 
*Halifaxe. poe 8,365 14,595 24,995 
New Glasgow....... 500 100 100 
SSydneyiow. i 4s 10,052 13,600 10,590 
New Brunswick..... 10,800 11,705 10,500 

Bredericton®. .)Saajae:» acca Nil Nil 
*Moncton pinayetaun che yene. ore 3 ’ 800 1 ’ 850 6 ’ 000 
*St. John see eee eee ses Yi 000 9, 855 4 ’ 500 
Quebee............... 7,065,082 | 3,010,264 | 2,183,012 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

TOW VG 75 creche. 6 oue Set. 6,890,170 2,332,789 2,021,000 
*Quebec.........5.5: 47,522 205, 175 26,890 
Shawinigan Falls.... 1,300 8,300 925 
*Sherbrooke eas abate hal g) 6 2, 350 33 ’ 900 69, 300 
*Three Rivers....... 82,765 106,025 16,585 
*Westmount......... 40,975 324,075 48,312 
Ontario.............. 3,261, 262 5,358,192 4,171,912 
Belleville: 7.1..." , 700 7,950 31,200 
*Brantiord:.. is... 2. 11,700 47,305 10,360 
Chatham. ae 4,450 31,200 38,700 
*Fort William........ 26, 205 74,400 28,350 
Galtc. wes. sce e 565 925 4,818 
*Guelph 21\e,10, o0)0,,0) weneuels 2,260 19,490 8, 505 
SHanilton ee re 186,100 217,150 110, 150 
FiKinastonsi esses 810 9,610 116, 250 
*Katehener,..).2kk. 60, 263 47,032 106,000 
Snort, Wye), sian 114,415 837,585 320, 260 
Niagara Falls....... 21,608 97,185 42,375 
shawa: tect ey.dke 29, 180 80, 900 4, 735 
FOttawa Pera. 5% 604,080 153,990 61,100 

Owen Sound........ 5, 200 8,62 il 
*Peterborough....... 18,315 25,140 6,725 
SeOrhArthuress ete. 1,740 13,558 2,611 
SOUPACLONG. che i 765 6,115 560 
*St. Catharines...... 21,970 345,265 17,205 
*Sts Thomas 1. y....8. 2,200 1,300 1,075 
Sarnia. oot ee 17,825 51,955 74,445 








Cities Dec., 1926 | Nov., 1926 | Dec., 1925 
$ $ 
Ontario—Con. : 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 1,435 2,793 1,275 
P ROTONGOs. Hacc ois et 1,240,785 2,258,645 2,495, 628 
York and East 
York Townships 143, 225 395,000 385, 625 
Wellands.cs cen. cs: 1,36 11,515 7,635 
SWindsor-s1 Jc... os6 611,255 338,775 164, 775 
6 Yo ES al ae 59,000 87,810 37,050 
Riverside.......... 27,400 20,700 38,500 
Sandwich.......... 26, 700 102,300 86,000 
Walkerville........ 15,000 63,000 20,000 
Woodstock.......... 746 5,974 il 
Manitoba............ 32,150 205, 140 73,000 
*Brandones, hs ss \c 8,425 210 500 
St. Boniface......... 6,175 29,930 7,700 
*Winnipeg............ 17,550 175,000 64,800 
Saskatchewan....... 10,400 109,130 119,655 
*Moose Jaw.......... 600 1,495 2,060 
TREC INAT Gc. e. . 2,800 57,835 67,000 
*Saskatoon.......... 7,000 49,800 50,595 
Alberta: ...:......... 87,850 217,701 43,450 
Calvary gs, osk ss 39,900 110, 230 32,070 
*Hidmonton.......... 38, 950 60,435 5,235 
Lethbridge......... Nil 47,036 5,945 
Medicine Hat....... 9,000 Nil 200 
British Columbia.... 985,670 | 1,028,510 726,563 
Kamloops See esiccces 42, 594 18,472 1,575 
Nanaimo........... 2,960 Nil 3,286 
*New Westminster... 38,425 24,610 30, 925 
Prince Rupert....... 22,340 10,080 14,650 
*Vancouver.......... 408,175 408,840 429,452 
Point Grey........ 371,700 419,300 148,900 
North Vancouver. . 16,001 24,612 20,450 
South Vancouver... 70,320 84, 700 43,740 
PVICtONI9E Ts. snes 13,155 37,986 33,585 
Total—63 Cities...... 11,472,131 9,968, 937 7,363,777 
*Total—35 Cities..... 10,570,842 | 8,363,575 | 6,393,948 


Ce eee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSFeFeFeFssssssSSSSsSSsSsS— 


-*The 35 cities for ~vhich records are available since 1900 are marked with asterisks. 





Mr. Herbert C. Cox, in his presidential ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company at Toronto in Janu- 
ary, commented on the marked increase in 
the volume of group insurance during the past 
year. “While the individual,” he said, “is 
indulging in the purchase of life insurance to 
a greater extent than ever before, there has 
also been a vary marked increase in the more 
recently developed plan of group coverage by 


which the employer provides protection for 
those in his service. This has an important 
bearing upon all the relations between em- 
ployer and employeee, and has already had 
a pronounced effect in reducing the turnover 
of labour, which is always costly and disturb- 
ing. Its best recommendation is its adoption 
by the greatest industrial and financial cor- 
porations of the continent.” 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour GazerTs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages, and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing: Coal Mining 


Cassipy, VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C.—GRANBY 
CoNSOLIDATED MINING, SMELTING AND 
PowrErR CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND Its Em- 
PLOYEES. 


Agreement effective June 1, 1925, to May 31, 
1927. Parties to meet in conference thirty days 
prior to expiration of the agreement to discuss 
renewal. 

The right to hire and discharge, the manage- 
ment of the mine, and direction of working 
forces are vested exclusively in the company. 

In case of grievances or disputes arising, same 
are to be submitted to the employees’ com- 
mittee, but only after persons affected have en- 
deavoured to settle matter with the overman or 
foreman. In case of failure to agree the com- 
mittee shall present grievance to the resident 
manager, or later to the general manager. In 
the meantime, work shall continue. Before any 
stoppage of work, matter shall be submitted to 
a secret ballot. 

The employees’ committee shall not exceed 
five underground and surface men, who must 
have been employed at the colliery for at least 
12 months. Vacancy on committee to be filled 
by pithead ballot. Committee in discharge of 
duties shall not go around the mine and property 
without first making arrangements with the 
management. Committee shall meet the man- 
agement once a month to discuss work and 
welfare conditions. 

Company is to deduct from employees to 
defray expenses of committee such amounts 
as ordered by the individual employees, with 
a specified sum as limit. : 

Employees connected with the management 
of the mine shall not come under the agree- 
ment. 

An employee absent from work for two 
days except through sickness, or after ar- 
rangement, may be discharged. 

Employees causing stoppage of work in vio- 
lation of the agreement shall be subject to dis- 
charge. 


When a miner’s working place becomes de- 
ficient owing to abnormal conditions, preventing 
him from earning $4.50 plus bonus, per shift, 
company shall pay him a sufficient amount to 
secure the minimum, if he has done a fair 
day’s work. 


A miner taken from the face to do day work 
shall receive miner’s day rate, but when there 
is not work at the face, and miner elects to do 
day work, he shall be paid regular day work 
wage for the class of work. 


No work shall be done on holidays. 


In case of suspension of mining, maintenance 
men shall not suspend work, but shall protect 
the property. 


Miners shall be supplied with sufficient cars. 

A bonus of 64 cents per day shall be paid, 
any increase or decrease in the bonus or base 
wages being governed by competitive conditions. 

Scale of wages: On surface, hours eight per 
day, wages, per day—Engineers, power house, 
first class, $5.53; second class, $5.03; third 
class, $4.50. Wipers, $3.85, firemen, $4; ash- 
men, $3.25; hoisting engineers, main hoist, 
$5.14; fan men, $3.25; blacksmith, $4.95; tool 
sharpener, $4.60; blacksmith helper, $3.85; car- 
penters, $4.95; car repairer, $4.50; machinist, 
first class, $5.13; second class, $4.95; fitter, 
$4.50; machinist helper, $3.85; labourer (shop), 
$3.25; boys (apprentice), according to ability; 
plumber, $4.50; plumber helper, $3.85; electri- 
cian, $4.66; electrician’s helper, $3.85;  line- 
man, $4.60; truck driver, $4.14; teamster, $3.78; 
labourers, $3.25. 


Preparation and loading: Hours, eight per 
day; carhaul feeder, $3.25; dumpers, $3.60; slate 
picker foreman, $3.75; slate pickers (men), 
conveyor man, car handler (railway), car trim- 
mers, $3.25; tipple engineer, $4.50; washery 
men, $3.25 to $4.05; lampman (head), $3.80; 
lampman (assistant), $3.25. Boys, in any of 
above positions or in any other surface posi- 
tions, from $1 to $2.60. Outside labour, not 
classified, $3.25. 


Wages per day, underground, miners $4.50; 
miners (wet places) $5; rock miners, $5.04; 
timbermen, $4.50; timbermen helpers, $3.85; 
track layers, $4.50; track layers helpers, $3.85; 
bratticemen (first class), $4.50; second class, 
$4.25; bratticemen helpers, $3.85; pipemen, 
$4.25; pipeman helper, $3.85; motormen, $4; 
switch boys, $2.80; door boys, $2.10; rope riders 
(main rope) $4.01; rope riders, pushers, $3.85; 
pumpmen, $4; winch drivers (men), $3.85; 
boys, $3.35; roadmen, and underground labour 
not classified, $3.85. 


The agreement also specifies regarding con- 
tract rates and conditions, penalties for loading 
impurities, dockage, cross shift partners, charges 
for supplies, employees’ coal supply, and use 
of wash-house and lockers. 


The execution of this agreement shall not 
preclude discussion or negotiation with refer- 
ence to reduction of bonus similar to that in 
effect and pending at some mines on the Island. 


Employees are to sign agreements before ac- 
cepting employment. 

If Company cease operations and suspend con- 
tract, Company shall be under no obligation to 
find employment for workers. 
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“Canmore, ALBERTA—THE CANMORE COAL 
Company, Limitep AND THE CANMORE 
Miners’ UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 1926, 
until May 11, 1928. 

The management has the right to hire and 
discharge and direct working forces. 

All men in and around the mine may become 
members of the Union and agree to sign. the 
check-off for dues and assessments, in which 
case the Company will collect the monies so 
checked off and forward amount to the union 
secretary. ‘The amount will be limited to $2.50 
per member per pay period. 

The agreement provides for a settlement of 
disputes by a pit committee and the manage- 
ment. 

There shall be a pit committee of three in 
each colliery or plant, selected by the employees 
from their number; one member may be a 
checkweighman or an officer of the union, pre- 
viously elected. The committee shall settle dis- 
putes. 

Price of new work shall be taken up under 
“ settlement of disputes.’ If work is continued 
until a price has been arranged men shall be 
paid on day wage scale. 

The agreement provides 20 per cent extra for 
Sunday work done by repairmen, while over- 
time and work on Sundays and’ holidays is to 
be eliminated as far as practicable. There are 
provisions regarding tools, moving track, and 
dockage. 

Day Wage Scale—inside—Rock miner, $5.85; 
driver spike team, miner, shotlighter, brattice- 
men, timberman, tracklayer, main and tail rope 
rider, $5.40; timber handler, $5.10; hoistman, 
motorman, driver, rope rider, $5.05; locomotive 
engineer, $4.90; bratticeman’s helper, timber- 
man’s helper, tracklayer’s helper, motorman’s 
helper, pipefitter’s helper, locomotive switchman, 
cagers (slope and incline), pumpman, all other 
see unclassified, $4.65; boys to 18 years, 

Day Wage Scale—outside—Power house engi- 
neer, tail rope engineer, $5.70; hoisting engi- 
neer, locomotive engineer, $5.55; blacksmith, 
carpenter, $5.50; machinist, $5.15-$5.50;  fire- 
man, $5.40; head locomotive switchman, $5.35; 
box car loader engineer, car repairer, $5.15; 
locomotive switchman, locomotive fireman, 
$4.90; blacksmith’s helper, carpenter’s helper, 
car repairer’s helper, machinist’s helper, tipple 
dumper, breaker picker boss, $4.80; teamster, 
$4.75; lampman, $4.50, stablemen, all other 
labour unclassified, $4.45; boys to 18 years, $3. 

Be agreement also provides for contract 
rates. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Hauirax, N.S—Cerrtatn' Locan NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND Hairax 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, No. 130. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, 
until May 1, 1927, and thereafter until 30 days’ 
notice of change is given. 

Only union workmen are to be employed. The 
union shall endeavour to furnish men capable 
of performing the work required, or if unable, 
any able help may be employed, and shall join 
the union. 

Minimum wage, per week—Operators, ma- 
chinists and handmen, day, $32; night, $35. 
Machinist, operators, $2 above this scale. 


Hours, eight per day or night, for six days. 
Overtime, time and one-half. All work in news 
offices is to be time work except in offices work- 
ing piece work at the beginning of this agree- 
ment. Work on Sundays and three holidays, 
double time, provided this shall not apply to 
morning papers published every week day. 

One apprentice to three journeymen, and one 
for each additional three. Not more than four 
to an office. At least one member of the union, 
aside from the proprietor, shall be regularly 
employed in composing room before the oftice 
is entitled to an apprentice. In case of firm 
publishing a morning and an evening edition, 
this applies to each. 

An apprentice shall be examined at end of 
six months, and if good reason exists, appren- 
ticeship shall be terminated, otherwise con- 
tinuing for five years. Minimum wages, third 
year, one quarter of journeymen’s wage; fourth 
year, two-fifths; fifth year, two-thirds. 

A standing committee of two from each party 
shall be appointed, to decide questions about 
seale of pieces and interpretation of the agree- 
ment. f no decision is reached, matter shall 
be referred to a Board of Arbitration, the re- 
presentatives of each party to select one arbi- 
trator and the two to agree upon a third. De- 
cision to be binding. 


Hauirax, N.S.—Cerrtarn Loca Book anp Jos 
OFFICES AND THE HALiIFaAx TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, No. 130. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, 
until May 1, 1927, with three months’ notice 
of change. 

Only union members to be employed. The 
union shall endeavour to furnish men capable 
of performing the work required; if unable, any 
able help may be employed by the firm, and 
shall join the union. 

Workrooms to be sanitary; no. obstacles to 
be placed in way of employees joining the union. 

Wages per week—Operators, machinists and 
handmen, day, $30; night, $35. Machinist op- 
erators, $2 above scale. Foreman, $3 per week 
above scale for handmen. 

Hours, eight per day (except Saturday); 44 
per week. Hours, day work, between 7 am. and 
6 p.m., and on Saturdays between 7 a.m. and 
1 p.m.; night, between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Apprenticeship regulations are the same as 
in the case of news offices, with the exception 
of a clause applying only to newspaper work, 
with an added clause providing that apprentices 
shall complete the International Typographical 
Union course of lessons in printing, beginning 
in their third year. ' ae 

The Arbitration clause is the same as 10 the 
newspaper agreement. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways 


MonrreaL, QuEBEC—MOoNTREAL AND SouTHERN 
Countiss RAILWAY CoMPpANY—TJRANS- 
PORTATION DEPARTMENT. 


Schedule governing working conditions and 
rates of ae of trainmen. Schedule in effect 
September 1, 1926, until September 1, 1929. 
This schedule is in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Board appointed last year 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(LaBour Gazette, July 1926, page 643; Decem- 
ber, 1926, page 1188). 
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Trainmen to mean any conductor, motorman, 

baggageman or brakeman. 

rainmen required by the Company to attend 
court will be reimbursed for time lost and for 
expenses, 

Trainmen not to lose seniority rights on ac- 
count of illness. 

In reduction of staff, seniority and proficiency 
shall govern. Trainmen laid off shall be given 
preference of reemployment when staff is in- 
creased, if available, and if unemployed within 
six months shall be allowed credit for length of 
time previously worked. 

Trainmen may leave or be required to leave 
service on a day’s notice, and must return 
equipment, etc., before being paid. : 

Trainmen leaving after three years’ service 
may have a service letter showing length and 
kind of service rendered. 

Trainmen will not be disciplined or dismissed 
(except for intoxication) except after investi- 
gation. They may be laid off for investigation 
and if not guilty will resume duty with pay 
for time lost. If not satisfied with decision 
they may appeal to the Superintendent, and 
then up to the highest officer designated by the 
Company. 

Promotion and seniority will be confined to 
the Transportation Department in the follow- 
ing groups—Motormen, conductors, milk mess- 
enger, trainman. Trainmen will be in line of 
promotion for car starters, inspectors and dis- 
patchers. Senior employees - among trainmen 
shall have precedence of promotion if faithful 
and qualified. 

Trainmen may file applications for bulletined 
positions. To be eligible for interurban work, 
trainmen must work six months on suburban 
division, pass examination for “ A” book, and 
equip themselves with a standard watch. 

_ Trainmen after six months must take exam- 
ination on standard rules. Failing to pass, they 
must try again within 60 days, and if they fail 
they will not be retained. Trainmen assigned 
to perform other work, and not having had op- 
portunity to write examination, will not lose 


their Seniority. 
Trainmen who have resigned and have been 
reengaged shall loge seniority. 


Trainmen temporarily assigned to higher posi- 
tions (paid on monthly basis) _ shall receive 
higher rates, but in lower positions rates shall 
not be reduced. This not to apply to relief for 
vacations or regular relief. — 

Provision is made for uniforms and for ap- 
plication and assignment of runs. 

Rates of pay, per hour—Passenger, baggage, 
express and work service, conductors and motor- 
men, Ist year, 45 cents; 2nd year, 49 cents; 3rd 
year, 50 cents; 4th year, 52 cents. Freight and 
snow plough service, conductors and motormen, 
Ist year, 50 cents; 2nd year, 52 cents, 3rd year 
54 cents; 4th year, 55 cents; assistant motor- 
man and brakeman—lst year, 46 cents; 2nd 
year, 47 cents; 3rd year, 50 cents; 4th year, 51 
cents; 2nd brakeman, 45 cents. 

Trainmen called out except for regular runs, 
minimum wage of 24 hours; additional work to 
be paid actual time. 

Only recognized qualified trainmen are to be 
employed on operation. 

Vhen necessary, meals will be provided by 
the Company. 

Trainmen away from home will be provided 
with places to sleep, cook and eat their meals. 

If spare men are available, regular trainmen 
will not be assigned extra work. 

Provision is made for lapsed time and for 
booking of regular extras and spare work. 


Leave of absence will be granted for com- 
mittee work not interfering with the service. 
Free transportation will be granted for this over 
the Company’s lines. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Steam 
Railways 


Three agreements, covering shop crafts, 
maintenance of way employees and shop labour- 
ers, are summarized in the next article. The 
agreement involving conductors, brakemen, etc., 
was outlined in the January issue of the 
Lazour GAZETTE, page 28, 


Service: Public Administration 


New Westminster, B.C.: For agreement for 
fire fighters see page 140. 





AGREEMENTS AS TO CHANGES IN WAGES AND WORKING CON- 
DITIONS BETWEEN RAILWAYS IN CANADA AND 
CERTAIN CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES 


EFERENCE was made in the January 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrr to the set- 
tlement of a |dispute between ‘conductors, 
brakemen, baggage men, and yardmen and 
the principal railways in Canada, increases of 
approximately 6 per cent being agreed to and 
the agreements in force since 1921; being 
amended accordingly. Early in January nego- 
tiations between the railways and shop men 
which began in May 1926 were resumed and 
a settlement was made providing for increases 
of 4 cents per hour for mechanics receiving 
70 cents per hour and 63 cents per hour, and 
for helpers and other classes, while rates for 
apprentices were raised by 2 cents per hour, 
to be in effect from January 1, 1927. 
The agreement between the Railway As- 
sociation of Canada representing the two prin- 


cipal railways in Canada and various as- 
sociated and other railways, and the Railway 
Employees Department, Division No. 4, 
American Federation of Labour, representing 
employees in the Locomotive and Car De- 
partments of the several railways, in respect 
to rates of pay, work hours and conditions of 
service, (namely Wage Agreement No. 6, De- 
cember 1, 1922, as amended by Supplement A 
thereto, effective December 31, 1923) was 
amended to provide for the above: changes in 
wages and amendments were made to various 
rules, chiefly with reference to work on Sun- 
days and holidays for certain classes, special 
work, filling of vacancies, promotion, leave of 
absence, seniority, apprentices, and to special 
rules for certain classes. 
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Negotiations were also carried on between 
the railways and the maintenance of the way 
employees and increases of two cents per 
hour and upward were agreed to. The agree- 
ment between the Railway Association and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees (from 1918 to 1925 the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railroad Shop Labourers) namely 
Wage Agreement No. 7, dated November 30, 
1922, amended by Supplement A, December 
1, 1923, was amended to provide for the in- 
creases agreed to namely:—section foremen 
from $4.40-480 per day to $4.55-5.00 per 
day; assistant section foreman in yards, from 
$4.40 per day to $4.55 per day; foremen of 
extra gangs from $4.70-5.50 to $5.10-5.60 
per day; assistant foremen of extra gangs from 
a minimum of $4.40 to a minimum of $4.55; 
snow plow or flanger foremen from $5.40 to 
$5.55 per day; sectionmen in classified yards 
from 38 cents per hour to 41 cents; all other 


sectionmen during first year from 36 cents to 
38 cents; all other sectionmen after one year 
from 38 cents to 40 cents. Wages for mech- 
anics on bridge and building work were in- 
creased by 2 cents per hour, pile drivers and 
hoist engineers by 15 cents per day, foremen 
by 25 cents and 80 cents per day, labourers 
at terminals west of Port Arthur and Superior 
Junction from 87 cents per hour to 40 cents. 

The section of Wage Agreement No. 7, with 
reference to shop labourers stipulated that it 
applied only to shop labourers not other- 
wise provided for in other wage agreements 
and) the Canadian Pacific Railway entered 
into an agreement with a committee of the 
maintenance of way employees and shop 
labourers providing for substantially the same 
working conditions as in Wage Agreement 
No. 7 but providing for increases in pay of 2 
cents per hour, effective from January 16, 
192,7. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


"eRe Department has recently received 

information regarding certain (contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts contain the general fair wages 
clause, which is as follows:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed for 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are cus- 
tomary in the trade, in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom 
of the trade as respects hours in the district, 
then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the 
protection of life and property, or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. 
The Minister of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and the current 
or fair and reasonable hours, and may from 
time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary 
any such decision, provided that his determina- 
tion and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 
immediately preceding the date thereof. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
the wages, etc. 


The general labour conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council is as fol- 
lows :— 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages for overtime, and what is the 
proper classification of any work for the pur- 
poses of wages and hours. Immediately upon 
receipt of notice of any decision of the Min- 
ister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall 
adjust the wages and hours and classification 
of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or 
to pay to any employee or employees for any 
services performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor by 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satisfac- 
tion that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized, representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the. Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
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the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 


3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents con- 
taining such record shall be open for inspection 
by the Fair Wage Officers of the Government 
at any time it may be expedient to the Min- 
ister of Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in re- 
spect of work and labour performed in the ex- 
ecution of the contract unless and until he shall 
have filed with the Minister in support of his 
claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; or, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the pay- 
ment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of which 
payment is demanded have been paid in full. 


5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract 
and the amounts so paid shall be deemed pay- 
ments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply 
to moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall have 
the like rights in respect of moneys go owing 
them as if such moneys were payable to them 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned is prohibited unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and 
the main Contractor shall be held responsible 
for strict adherence to all contract conditions 
on the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
not, nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 


unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Manufacture, delivery and erection of the 
entire superstructure, including the approach 
spans, of the Double Leaf Rolling Lift Bas- 
cule Bridge at the Queenston Road over the 
Welland Ship Canal, known as Bridge No. 4. 
Name of contractor, the Hamilton Bridge 
Works Company Limited, of the city of Ham- 
ilton, county of Wentworth, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 31, 1926. Amount of con- 
tract, schedule rates. 

‘Concrete substructure, the steel framework 
and the concrete smoke ducts of a train shed, 
in the city of Saint John, New Brunswick, as 
per plans and specifications thereto affixed. 
Name of contractor, Standard Construction 
Company Limited, of the city of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Date of contract, January 10, 
1927. Amount of contract, schedule rates. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in January, 1927, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 
policy :— 








Amount 


Nature of Orders of Orders 





cts. 
Making'metal dating stamps and type, also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals........... $ 794 15 
Making’and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 137 44 
Making upfand supplyiag letter carriers’ 
UNOPS Otel Fs. ats. catered ria cern nee 12,970 04 


Stamping, pads, ink, Cte. como. 5 agess eke pve +2 326 89 


Bap ftines, aces ecakte es eee eee eee ee 1,028 15 
Cotton’Duck for mail bacs\2..".. 30) See ee 443 72 
Seales Le i es, PE ee Pek te I 519 80 
Letter Carriers’ Satchels). 2.40. .2.0..6 05. 00) 380 25 





A new schedule under the Boilers’ Act of 
Alberta fixes the fees for engineers’ and fire- 
men’s certificates as follows: for engineers’ 
first and second-class certificates, $10; for en- 
gineers’ third-class, final traction and provi- 
sional certificates and for firemen’s final cer- 
tificate, $5; for a permit, $7.50; for engineers’ 
annual re-registration, $1. 





A contributory pension scheme for the po- 
lice department is under consideration of the 
authorities at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. ‘The 
pensions would follow a plan similar to that 
for the city firemen, described in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, May, 1924 (page 392). 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher, 
due chiefly to seasonal changes, while the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices was practically unchanged. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.37 for 
January, as compared with $11.18 for Decem- 
ber, 1926; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for 
January, 1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; 
$10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 
1922; $1448 for January, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $15.30 for January, 
1920; $12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 for 
January, 1914. The prices of butter showed a 
substantial seasonal advance, while less im- 
portant advances, also mainly seasonal, oc- 
curred in the prices of eggs, milk, cheese, 
beef, fresh and salt pork, rolled oats, evapor- 
ated apples and sugar. Prices of bacon, lard, 
and prunes were slightly lower. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.59 at the beginning 
of January, as compared with $21.41 for De- 
cember, 1926; $21.96 for January, 1926; $21.09 
for January, 1925; $21.23 for January, 1924; 
$21.13 for January, 1923; $21.52 for January, 
1922; $25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $24.15 for January, 
1920; $19.80 for January, 1918; and $14.49 for 
January, 1914. Fuel and rent were practic- 
ally unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modi.ies, was practically unchanged at 150.6 
for January, as compared with 150.5 for De- 
cember, 1926; 163.8 for January, 1926; 165.5 
for January, 1925; 156.9 for January, 1924; 
151.4 for January, 1923; 151.7 for January, 
1922; 200.6 for January, 1921; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); 233.4 for January, 1920; 
206.1 for January, 1919; and 191.7 for Janu- 
ary, 1918. Forty prices quotations were higher, 
forty-three were lower and one hundred and 
fifty-three were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main 
groups advanced, while five were lower. 
Higher prices for grains, flour and milled pro- 
ducts caused an advance in the vegetables 
and their products group. The animals and 
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their products group was higher, because of 
increases in the prices of live stock, butter 
and milk, which more than offset declines in 
the prices of eggs and furs. The fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products group also ad- 
vanced, due to higher prices for raw cotton 
and manila rope, which more than offset the 
lower prices for silk and wool. The groups 
which declined were: the iron 'and its pro- 
ducts, mainly because of declines in the prices 
of steel sheets and wire; the non-ferrous 
metals, due to decreased prices for copper, 
lead, tin and antimony, which more than off- 
set advances in the prices of silver and spel- 
ter; the chemicals and allied products, due 
to declines in the prices of sulphuric acid and 
glycerine; the wood, wood products and 
paper, and the non-metallic minerals and 
their products. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods were practically unchanged, 
while producers’ goods were slightly higher. 
In the former group higher prices for flour 
and other milled products, milk, butter and 
cheese were offset by declines in the prices of 
potatoes, eggs, sugar and tea. In producers’ 
goods, materials for the textile and clothing 
industries, for the leather industry, for the 
meat packing industries, and for the milling 
industries advanced, while prices of materials 
for the fur industry, for the metal working 
industries, for the chemical using industries, 
as well as miscellaneous producers’ materials, 
declined. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced slightly, 
lower prices for potatoes, sugar, tea, wool, 
silk and non-ferrous metals being more than 
offset by higher prices for grains, live stock, 
milk, eggs, cotton and jute. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods also advanced slightly, 
due mainly to higher prices for flour, butter 
and cheese. Domestic farm products were 
slightly higher, while articles of marine origin, 
of forest origin, and of mineral origin were 
slightly lower. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 
100, was slightly higher for January at 170.8, 
as compared with 170.1 for December, 1926; 
181.3 for January, 1926; 265.1 for January, 
1920; and 117.3 for January, 1914. The index 
of twenty foodstuffs declined from 188.1 for 
December, 1926, to 187.7 for January; that 
for manufacturers’ goods, however, advanced 
from 152.1 for December, 1926, to 153.4 for 
January. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period 1890 to 1913 
and has been calculated by months from 1919 
to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in 
the supplement to the Lasour GazertTe for 
January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
Lasour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
_ month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
LABouR GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 


1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 


but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. : 
The weekly budget of a family of five, 


calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes.. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adapted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


INDEX NUMBER OF CHANGES IN THE 
COST OF LIVING. 


In March, 1921, the Department. published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
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the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, page 
9, and the table is reproduced here with 
figures for January, 1927, added. As stated in 
the above mentioned supplement the figures 
in the food group in the family budget are 
still used to show the changes in food prices 
but in the other groups the percentage changes 
in- the prices of each article have been 
weighted according to workingmen’s average 
family consumption, and in the fuel and 
light group, gas and electricity have been 
included. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1926* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fue 

—_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-} Sun- All 

igh ing | dries |Items* 

June 1914 102 99 97 100 100 100 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
June 1915. 106 95 94 109 105 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
June 1916 116 96 95 125 116 112 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
June 1917. 162 120 102 147 128 138 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
June 1918. 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
June 1919. 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
June 1920. 231 167 137 251 170 200 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 176 191 
June 1921. 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
June 1922. 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Dec. 1922. 142 176 155 162 176 158 
June 1923. 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Dec. 1923. 146 172 158 164 174 159 
June 1924, 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Dec. 1924. 144 161 158 159 171 156 
June 1925. 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Dec. 1925. 157 166 158 159 168 160 
June 1926. 151 161 156 157 168 157 
Dec. 1926. 152 162 156 157 167 157 
Jan. 1927.. 155 161 156 157 167 158 





*The figures for ‘‘a]l items’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fue! 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915,90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2: 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924 79.2. 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 
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The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 71.5; 
1925, 69.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1925, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 132.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 185.1; 1922, 158.9; 1928, 158.6; 1924, 
156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated 
for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, asfollows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Prices of beef, which had averaged lower 
each month from July to December, 1926, 
were somewhat higher in January, 1927, sir- 
loin steak averaging 28.7 cents per pound, as 
compared with 28.4 cents in December; 
round steak 23.4 cents in January and 23.2 
cents in December; shoulder roast 15.9 cents 
in January and 15.6 cents in December; and 
stewing beef 12.3 cents in January and 12.1 
cents in December. Veal and mutton showed 
hittle change. Both fresh and salt pork were 
slightly higher, fresh averaging 28.8 cents per 
pound and salt averaging 27.4 cents per 
pound. Bacon declined from an average of 
42.6 cents per pound in December to 41.8 
cents in January, declines in some localities 
being more than offset by advances in others. 
Ham showed little change, averaging 63.1 
cents per pound. In fresh fish, halibut and 
age of 23.6 cents per pound in December to 
whitefish averaged slightly higher. Lard econ- 
tinued to decline, being down from an aver- 
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23.2 cents in January. Somewhat lower prices 
were reported from most localities. 

The seasonal advance in the price of eggs 
continued, fresh averaging 66.5 cents per 
dozen in January, as compared with 64.9 
cents in December, and 56.1 cents in Novem- 
ber; and cooking averaging 52.7 cents per 
dozen in January, 50.8 cents in December, 
and 48.2 cents in November. Higher prices 
for milk were reported from Montreal, Hull, 
Ottawa, Kitchener, London, Brandon and 
Prince Albert. Prices of butter were substan- 
tially higher, increases being reported from 
practically all localities. Dairy butter was up 
from an average of 39.5 cents per pound in 
December tc 43 cents in January, and cream- 
ery from 43.2 cents per pound in December 
to 47.9 cents in January. Cheese was slightly 
higher, averaging 30.5 cents per pound. 

No changes were reported in the prices of 
bread. Soda biscuits advanced from an aver- 
age of 18.3 cents per pound in December to 
18.6 cents in January. Flour was unchanged 
in the average, slightly higher prices in some 
localities being offset by declines in others. 
Canned vegetables showed little change. 
Onions were up from an average of 4.7 cents 
per pound in December to 4.9 cents in Janu- 
ary. Potatoes were practically unchanged at 
an average price of $2.04 per ninety pounds. 
Evaporated apples averaged slightly higher at 
20.2 cents per pound, while prunes declined 
somewhat at an average of 15.4 cents per 
pound. Raisins and currants showed little 
change. Sugar showed a general advance, 
granulated averaging 8.4 cents per pound in 
January, as compared with 8.1 cents in De- 
cember and 7.9 cents during the remainder 
of 1926; and yellow averaging 7.9 cents per 
pound in January, 7.7 cents in December, 
1926, and 7.5 cents during the remainder of 
the year. Coffee rose from an average price 
of 61.1 cents per pound in December to 61.5 
cents in January. Somewhat higher prices 
were reported from nearly all localities. An- 
thracite coal was practically unchanged in the 
average at $16.85 per ton. Bituminous coal 
was down from an average of $1046 per ton 
in December to $10.33 in January. Lower 
prices were reported from Kingston, Windsor, 
Sarnia, Vancouver and Prince Rupert. Coke 
was slightly lower in the average at $11.38 
per ton. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, moved to 
higher levels during January, No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, averaging $1.36; per bushel, as 


compared with $1.334 in December. The low 
price during the month was $1.327 per bushel 
reached on the 8th and the high $1.40; on the 
24th. The report that the Argentine govern- 
ment would seek to stabilize prices by buy-— 
ing a large quantity of wheat was said to be 
the reason for the higher prices. Coarse 
grains in general followed the movement in 
wheat. Western barley rose from 633 cents 
per bushel to 672 cents; western oats from 
56 cents per bushel to 58% cents; Ontario oats 
from 514 cents per bushel to 56 cents; and 
rye from 914 cents per bushel to 954 cents. 
Flour was slightly higher, in sympathy with 
the higher prices for wheat, advancing at To- 
ronto from $7.93 per barrel to $7.95%. Rolled 
oats rose from $3.35 per ninety-pound sack 
to $3.45. Shorts at Toronto advanced from 
$33.05 per ton to $34.25. Raw sugar declined 
from $4.71 per hundred to $4.55, and granu- 
lated from $6.51 per hundred to $6.41. Pota- 


. toes at Montreal were $1.45 per bag, as com- 


pared with $147 in December. At Toronto 
the price fell from $1.74 per bag to $1.573. 
Rubber again declined, Ceylon falling from 38 
cents per pound to 374 cents. Baled hay ad- 
vanced from $17 per ton to $17.50, while 
straw was lower at $10.16 per ton. Western 
cattle at Winnipeg advanced from $6.05 per 
hundred pounds to $6.69, and choice steers at - 
Toronto from $6.66 per hundred pounds to 
$7.21. Hogs at Toronto advanced from $11.19 
per hundred pounds to $11.62, and choice 
sheep from $6.40 per hundred pounds to 
$6.62. The producers’ price of milk at 
Montreal advanced from 25 cents per gallon 
to 29 cents. Finest creamery butter at Mont- 
real rose from 42 cents per pound to 48 cents, 
and creamery prints at Toronto from 48 cents 
per pound to 47 cents. Cheese advanced 1 
cent per pound to 26 cents. Fresh eggs de- 
clined from 68-70 cents per dozen to 60-63 
cents, while storage eggs were higher, due, it 
was said, to the duty recently imposed upon 
foreign supplies, the price at Toronto rising 
from, 42 cents per dozen to 46-48 cents. Raw 
cotton at New York advanced from 123 cents 
per pound to 134 cents. Raw silk fell from an 
average of $5.85 per pound to $5.60, and wool 
from 27 cents per pound to 25-26 cents. Man- 
ila rope advanced 1 cent per pound to 27 
cents. Non-ferrous metals were mostly lower, 
electrolytic copper being down from $15.45 
per cwt. to $14.95; copper sheets from 214 
cents per pound to 20% cents; lead from $7.80 
per cwt. to $7.65; and tin from 672 cents per 
pound to 673 cents. Silver and zine advanced, 
the former from 533 cents per ounce to 554 
cents and the latter from $8.60 per cwt. to $9. 
Lime was down from $7.50 per ton to $7. Sul- 
phuric acid declined from $2.25 per cwt. to $2. 
Glycerine was also lower at 28 cents per 
pound. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA®* eS 








Commodities |Quan-| (1) | () Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
tity |1900| 1905) 1910} 1913) 1914) 1916] 1917) 1918} 1919} 1920} 1921] 1922) 1923] 1924] 1925} 1926] 1926] 1927 


cee | | | ef | |] | | | ef | | | Lf 





Co rece (Gealaert Liens | Cs bPEes i Gents Cl |) Ce be c c c. | ¢ ¢c c Cc 
Beef, sirloin....] 21bs.]27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4! 46-4] 47-2] 52-8) 63-8) 73-6] 71-4] 71-0] 54-6] 53-4] 54-0] 54-2] 56-4) 56-8) 57-4 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6) 26-0} 29-6] 32-6) 32-4) 34-8) 45-0) 51-6) 46-4) 44-6] 30-4] 29-0) 29-4] 28-4] 30-6] 31-2] 31-8 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7| 16-6] 17-8] 20-3) 25-3} 27-7) 25-7) 26-9) 18-9} 18-3) 18-6] 17-8] 18-5] 19-8] 19-9 
Mutton, leg.....] 1 “ [11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-9} 21-1] 24-8) 31-2) 34-9) 32-3) 30-8) 25-6} 27-2] 26-9] 27-6] 28-9] 28-6) 28-5 
Pork leg... 1 “ |12-2| 13-1} 18-0} 19-5) 20-6] 19-9] 24-6) 33-1] 36-9] 36-5) 36-0] 26-7] 26-7] 24-1] 24-1) 28-5] 28-7) 28-8 
Porkewealtvcnre: 2 “ 121-8] 25-0] 34-41 35-2) 36-2] 36-0] 44-8) 62-6] 70-8) 69-6] 71-4! 52-0) 51-6] 47-6} 46-8] 53-8] 54-2) 54-8 
Bacon, breakft.| 1 “ [15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 24-8] 26-7] 31-2) 44-8) 51-0) 52-4) 58-4) 39-8) 40-8] 37-0) 33-7) 41-4] 42-6) 41-8 
Lard, pure...... “ 126-2) 28-2! 40-6] 38-41 37-2] 36-6] 48-6) 66-6] 73-8) 77-6] 67-8] 48-4] 45-6) 46-0] 46-6] 49-8] 47-2) 46-4 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 45-5] 46-4] 56-9] 63-3] 73-6] 86-6) 85-2] 71-2] 63-3] 61-3] 66-9] 62-8] 64-9] 66-5 
Hges, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 33-4) 36-1] 45-3) 51-2) 62-5 He 5| 75-7| 58-7] 46-6] 46-9] 51-9) 50-1) 50-8) 52-7 

SES, ee ae 6 qts|36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2) 52-2) 59-4) 71-4) 82-8] 90-6] 93-0) 79-8] 71-4] 74-4] 73-2] 73-8) 72-6) 73-2 
nee dairy...| 2 lbs.[44-2! 49-4) 52-0) 58-0) 61-0] 66-6) 88-4) 93- gl106-0l136. 21113-4) 83-4) 81-0) 85-4) 79-4) 92-0) 79-0) 86-0 
Butter, cream. . 1 “ J25-5| 27-7] 31-9] 33-9! 35-9) 38-1] 48-9] 51-2] 59-1] 74-8] 63-6) 48-6) 45-5] 48-2) 48-9] 50-7) 43-2) 47-9 
Cheese, old... 1 “ 416-1] 17-6) 18-5) 20-5) 21-3] 24-4] 30-5) 33-3] 35-7} 40-9) 39-2) 32-6)§30-7/§33-2)§29- 0 §33 -4/§30-4/§30-5 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 22-4] 28-8] 30-4] 33-9] 38-1) 37-5] 29-3)/§30-7/§33-2|§29-0)§33-4)/$30-4/§30-5 
Breads, 4.42 ss 15 “ 155-5] 58-5) 66-0] 61-5] 64-2) 66-0} 91-5/114-0]120-0)120-5)132-0/105-0}100-5)100-5)112-5/115-5/114-0)114-0 
Flour, Seah 10 “ {25-0} 28-0} 33-0] 32-0) 32-0] 37-0] 53-0] 65-0} 69-0| 74-0| 68-0] 48-0/§44-0/§42-0/§55-0/§54-0/§52-0) 52-0 
Hepehg oats.. 5 © 118-0] 19-5) 21-0] 22-0} 21-5] 24-0] 27-0} 35-0] 40-0] 40-0} 36-0] 28-0] 27-5] 27-5] 31-0) 29-0] 30-0) 30-5 
Ricehs acs: 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 12-0] 13-6) 19-6] 25-2] 30-4] 28-2] 19-6/§21-0/§20-8/§21-6/§22-0)§21-6)/§21-8 
Bose iendsd 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 17-2] 24-4] 33-4] 30-2] 23-2) 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 17-4] 16-4] 16-0] 16-2) 16-2 
Apples, evapd..| 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7| 11-5] 12-0] 12-4) 12-5) 14-6] 19-7] 22-7) 26-2) 24-9] 22-0} 21-6] 18-6} 20-0) 20-3 20-0} 20-2 
Prunes, me 1 “ {11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2} 12-7) 13-6] 17-3] 19-6] 25-7| 25-3] 18-4] 19-0] 17-0} 15-3] 15-7] 15-6) 15-4 
Sugar, gran..... 4 * 121-6] 22-0] 24-0) 23-6] 22-8! 31-2} 36-8] 42-8] 49-2] 62-0) 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 48-4] 38-0) 31-6] 32-4] 33-6 
Sugar, yellow...}| 2 “ {10-0] 9-8} 10-3] 11-0) 10-2] 14-4] 17-0] 19-8) 22-4] 28-6) 24-6} 17-4) 18-2] 28-2) 18-0 15-0} 15-4} 15-8 
Tea, black...... 4 & | 8.2) 8-3} 8-71 8-9] 9-1] 9-7] 10-1] 12-5} 15-9] 16-0] 14-5] 13-5/§14-9/§17-2)§17-6/§17-9 §18-0)§18-0 
Yea, green...... 2 & | 8.7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3} 10-0} 10-1] 12-1} 15-3) 16-7] 15-7) 15-1/§14-9/§17-2)$17-6/§17-9 §18-0/$18-0 
Coffee... §.25.55 4 “ | 8.6) 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 9-8] 9-9} 10-1] 11-8] 14-7] 14-8] 13-6) 13-4] 13-4] 14-5) 15-1 15-3} 15-4 
Potatoes.......-. 2 pks|24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 37-5] 47-0] 64-7] 72-7] 62-3|103-0| 75-5) 52-6] 39-0) 47-8] 46-4} 88-0) 68-0} 68-0 
Vinegar...... Apt.| -7| <°7] <7] -8| +8] +8) 8] 8] 8} 8] -9}«-1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 

3 | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
All Foods......|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-73) 8-28/10-27]/12-42/13-78)15-30)/14- 48/11 -03/10-52/10-78|10-77/11-63 11-18}11-37 
cy lic Ghul, C Che cele. FEC Cc. c c c c c c c c.| ¢c. 
Starch, laund ..! 4 ]b.| 2-9] 3-0) 3-1) 3-2] 3-3) 3-2] 3-5) 4-6) 4-8} 4-7) 4-9] 4-2} 4-0] 4-1) 4-1 4-1} 4-1) 4-1 
Coal, anth...... Me ton|39-5) 45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 54-1) 53-2] 64-0) 72-4] 82-5) 87-8)125-0)109-6)115-1 111-5]105-1)114-7|105-2}105-3 
Coal, bitum....|“ “ 31-1] 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 37-1] 36-9] 47-7| 55-9| 63-4] 65-2) 92-1] 71-7) 74-0] 70-6] 65-0 65-8} 65:4) 64-6 
Wood, hard.....| “ed. |32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-9] 41-6] 45-7] 63-7] 76-8} 80-6] 90-5) 80-2] 80-6) 79-0) 78-4 76-9| 76-0] 75-9 
Wood, soft...... “ & 199.61 25-51 29-4| 30-6] 32-1] 30-7] 32-7| 47-2! 56-5] 62-5] 69-0] 59-8] 59-4| 57-8] 57-5] 56-2) 55-8) 55-9 
Coal oil.|.$.54.: 1 gal.|24-0) 24-5} 24-4] 23-7] 22-9] 23-0] 23-2] 25-8] 28-2] 31-0] 40-3] 31-7] 31-6] 30-1] 30-5} 30-1) 31-5) 31-7 
} $1 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light..}...... 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 1-85] 2-13) 2-65] 3-07] 3-27] 4-17] 3-53] 3-61) 3-49] 3-37] 3-44) 3-34) 3-33 





$4 SoS. de S$ 1h Sach 85.0 $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-51] 8-30/10-16|12-45]14-09]15-35]14-72/11-18/10-68)11-12/10- 85111-80/11-18}11-34 
Prince Edward Isld..| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-80] 7-03] 8-63]10-63/12-25/13-42/13-18] 9-78] 9-44) 9-68 9-76|10-77|10-21/10-52 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55| 7-04] 7-45] 8-29] 9-92/12-33]13-41114-97/14-44/11-11]10-48)11-13/10- 94]11-82)11-26}11-42 
Quebec. 4. es. ccoot fas 5-15] 5-641 5-33] 6-87] 7-27] 8-03/10-03/12-18]13-19|14-67|/13-76]10-63}10-24/10-28/10- 12}11-23]10-37|10-62 
Ontali0.! .5.06b.0 > es 5-01| 5-60| 6-50| 7-20| 7-43] 8-23/10-35/12-51|13-70|15-35/14-39/10-88|10-45|10-67/10-60)11-66/11-31/11-48 
Manitoba. stesec ob be 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-21] 8-44] 9-80]11-84/13-50|16-09]13-94|10-87|10-16/10- 31110-51/10-83)10-51/10-74 
Pasha iohenan ha 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-46] 8-47/10-44112-18|14-31|15-39|14-10)11-06|10-47]10-50/10-91/11-21/11-12 11-47 
Alberia.. Wo sans sie ees 6-02| 6-50] 8-00] 8-38] 8-76] 8-41]10-53/12-72|13-84|15-88/14-77|10-94|10-26]10-61/11-13/11-31)11-07 it 
Brigeh  Calatbia | 6-90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-08! 8-71|10-64]12-69|14-52/16-11|15-75|12-08/11-39/11- -80/11-89]12-42)11-99)12-1 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, ms to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. Seetext. tDecember only. §Kind mostsold. {For electric light see text. 


**An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase these figures by about 50 per cent; see text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
b A 2 rf g : we) 
LOCALITY ana we ke 6 bs a Me a Se 
: £2} eee 88 ei igs | a3 ee 
CP A ee ag RE ise oy ell cer he | erate = “a |}35./ 40. the? 
621/98) e¢/Sa/ 8s) we ae | de8 | eae “3 
On|] Su yee Be | Fel GS Qe Peon | Seu 85 
HO OO] b] So] go o 6 26 aa 2 oo oid 
wm = po & mm hH = S fe = Hu & py A fr a2 
cents | cents | cents} cents|cents| cents cents | cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-7 | 23-4 | 21-4 | 15-9 | 12-3 19-9 28-8 244 41-8 63-1 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 29-7 | 25-0 | 21-6 | 16-5 | 13-2 15-6 28-2 26°3 38-5 62-6 
IOV Une ye eos a lcs cheek 31-6 | 25-1 | 22-6 | 17-7 | 15 15 30-3 27-8 40-6 62-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-6 | 25 19-6 | 15-6 | 11-9 15-7 29 26-2 37-4 63-3 
38—Ambherst............... 23-7 | 22-5 | 17 14-3 | 11-7 15 25 23-8 36-7 60 
4— Halifax en. sti leicte ae 2 32-5 | 24-2 | 25-6 | 17 14 15-5 29°2 25-5 38-6 62-8 
§—Windsor.......5.0..5..: 83-3 | 28-3 | 23-3 | 17-7 | 13-3 16-7 28-3 25-6 39 62 
6 Truro ten: fea AS Lene AR Ae a a ee ee | em ere Leek 20) SOteweetee es 2 65 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown-| 25 25 20-7 | 16-1 | 13-5 18 25 26 40-5 55 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-9 | 24-3 | 20-8 | 17-2 | 12-9 18-7 28°6 25°35 41-9 61-2 
8—Moncton............... 30 23-7 | 20 AG so eb oeeS lk eee ener 82-5 25-8 41-8 60-8 
OSU td Olan ee hints 35 25 22-1 | 17-5 | 138-2 19-7 30 25-9 40-4 65-6 
10—Fredericton............ 33-2 | 25-8 | 23-3 | 20-3 | 14-8 17-7 26-7 | 25-4 40°5 58-3 
I Bathburstis seo: 25-4 | 22-5 | 17-7 | 14-7 | 11-7 |........ 25 25 45 60 
Quebec (average)............. 24-8 | 22-5 | 21-8 | 15-2 | 11-1 18-9 24-8 25-1 39-0 63-3 
ET OUCWCCMn a eae 23-9 | 23-5 | 20-6 | 15-5 | 11-5 18-9 24 25-3 40-8 61-5 
13—Three Rivers........... 25 23-6 | 23-2 | 15 10-6 19 24 26-1 41 62-5 
14—Sherbrooke............. 31-5 | 27 28-2 | 19-1 | 13-8 19-7 29-5 25 40 65-8 
15—Sorel..... Jenico onigae 20 18 17 14 9 20 22 23 40 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 22-5 | 20:6 | 19-2 | 14-5 | 10-4 21-6 22-1 22-1 37 60 
Iv Siwohnig i: |e eee 25 25 25 15 EO) ATs aces 25 QDs ieee ae «2 68-3 
18—Thetford Mines,....... 21 20 15 15 12 20 22 DGB6 | Rertice si. Biaes we aes 
19—Montreal............ .. 29-3 | 24-1 | 26-2 | 13-6 | 10-6 15-6 27°4 26-6 88-3 67-3 
20 ale ee eee 25-2 | 21-1 | 22 15-3 | 9:6 16-2 27-3 26-1 36-1 60-7 
Ontario (average)............| 29-6 | 24-1 | 22-3 | 16-5 | 12-8 22-0 29-3 27-7 39-9 63-1 
21 OLR WE. cd on 2s paso 28-6 | 22-2 | 20-6} 15-3 | 10-7 21-3 28-7 25-5 41-6 63-5 
22—Brockville.............. 30-8 | 25-8 | 23-1 | 14-3 | 11-7 16-5 29-1 25 39-5 61-1 
23—Kingston. i... .0..cn8 « 27-4 | 21-1 | 21-2 | 15-8 | 10-9 17-5 27-4 23-9 37-4 57-5 
24—Belleville.............. 27-4 | 22-6 | 23 16 12-2 22 27-6 26 44 64-4 
25—Peterborough.......... 81-5 | 26 23-2 | 17-7 | 13-9 22-6 30-5 29 39-1 63-7 
260—OsbAwai,' 1.5.05 3 bees or 29-5 | 24-2 | 23-2 | 16 14-3 22-5 29-5 27-3 42-7 63-3 
2i—Orilligi sate (ee wee os 21-7 | 20-2 | 16-9 | 13-7 22-3 27 27-8 41 63 
28 Toronto; 27 71a aie 31-2 | 23-4 | 24-4 | 15-3 | 13 2370 29-1 29-5 42-4 63-1 
29— Niagara, Matis; of une. 31 25-7 | 24-7 | 18-2 | 12-3 24-2 30-7 30-8 40-6 64-2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 28-5 | 24-1 | 23-6 | 15-8 | 12-2 23-6 29-6 27-8 39-4 60-4 
ol Hamilton. pen. cee 31-7 | 25 25-8 | 18 14-2 22-2 AE eeepc 39-2 63-3 
32—Brantford.............. 29-4 | 23-8 | 22-3 | 16-7 | 12-6 23-5 31-1 29-3 38-6 64-5 
Gee Crabb rs? hey the ny: Se 31-2 | 24-7 | 22-7 | 17-2 | 14-1 23-4 31 32°3 40-2 63-3 
34—Guelph ieee ees culmea 30 25 21-4 | 16-2 | 14-2 22-2 24-7 30 38-8 60-5 
35—Kitchener.............. 28-1 | 24-5 | 20-6 | 17-7 | 14-6 24-3 285 Jak tcl ae 38-1 59-5 
36—Woodstock............. 32 25-4 | 23-6 | 17-4 | 18-4 19-6 27-8 26 38 62-1 
o7—Stratiord. 22... 20.4 0) 30 25 19-5 | 16-9 | 13-5 23-7 29-5 25 42-1 65 
38—Londonses pss es 31-4 | 24-5 | 23-2 | 17-1 | 11-7 21-5 30 26-8 39°5 61-9 
39—St. Thomas............ 28 22-6 | 20-6 | 16-2 | 12-9 21 29-6 27-6 39-9 63-7 
40—Chatham SHEA GHA AA Sark 31 24-3 | 22 17-3 | 12-8 24-6 29-1 27-3 40-4 66-2 
41—Windsor ielateraia te otvete ee are 28-3 | 22-7 | 22-1 | 15-2 | 12-5 23-9 28-6 27-7 38-8 62-3 
42 Sarnia tos ev sd e ok 31-2 | 24-7 | 23-8 | 18-5 | 14-8 23-7 31-3 30-5 39-4 66-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 27 22-5 | 20 17-2 | 13-8 23-2 25-7 25 40-4 60 
44—North Baye... 0.4.2.2 89°8 V27-20 95 16-4 | 12-5 25-7 29-4 25-8 35-3 63 
d52-Sudbury). 0.5.6.0 ,\dae: 82-5 | 24-8 | 22-8 | 17 11-7 23-4 34 27 40-4 61 
46—Cobalt aie caters ck ete oe, 29-3 | 25 24-7 | 18 9-7 21-5 29:7 29-3 40-8 65-5 
47—Timmins...... iia arin: 30-5 | 25-5 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 11-9 21-5 32-5 29 38-6 65 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 31 25-8 | 22 17-4 | 12-1 20-8 29-4 27-8 38-6 63-7 
49—Port Arthur Peale dea ot 26-8 | 21-4) 19-5 | 15-8 | 12-5 18-6 29-7 29-1 41-7 66-9 
50—Fort William....,...... 26 20-4 | 18-6 | 18-9 | 12-8 16:9 28-6 27°8 39-5 65-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-4 | 18-8 | 18-4 | 18-2 | 10-2 15-1 26-2 28-9 39-2 60-0 
Ot —-Withiper sole ws, 25-2 | 18-6} 18-3 | 12-3 | 9-9 14.2 26-8 27-8 37-6 60 
62—Brandon, ./..4/......, 23-6 | 18-9 | 18-5 | 14 10-3 16-1 25-5 30 40-8 60 
Saskatchewan (average)..,.. 28-4 | 21-5 | 19-0 | 14-4 | 10-4 15-8 26-6 27-9 47.2 65-7 
bo eginay eee 27-7 | 19-5 | 17-7 | 12-7 | 10-5 15-1 26 30 47-1 69-3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 26-7 | 21-3 | 15-3 | 138-7 | 9-3 15:3 25 30 49 60 
55—Saskatoon........ 26-3 | 21 19 14-1] 9-9 15-2 26-7 25 44-5 62-5 
56—Moose Jaw............. 33 24-1 | 23-8 | 17-2 | 11-9 17-7 28-5 26-6 48-3 71-1 
Alberta (average)............. 25-4) 19-7 | 17-1} 12-9 | 9-6] 15-4 27-7 | 25-6 | 44-3 60-2 
7—Medicine Hat.......... 23-7 | 17-2 | 17 14-6 7-6 18-1 28-3 28-3 47-5 60-5 
58—Drumheller............ 30 25 20 15 11-2 16-5 29 25 44.3 60 
59—Edmonton...........-. 25-8 | 18-3 | 18 11-6 | 10-3 15-9 29-2 25-5 43-6 58+3 
60—Calgary os ee chee ee SOR 22-5 | 17-8 | 15-4 | 11 9-3 14 27-1 24 40 60 
61—Lethbridge,............ 25 |.20 | 15-3 | 12-1] 9-8| 12-5 25 25 46 62-1 
British Columbia (average)..| 31-6 | 24-5 | 22-5 | 16-5 | 14-1 22°o 34-8 31-1 50-1 66-5 
62---Fernigy ia: Sean eee oe 30 22 22 15 10 20 35 31-5 46 63°3 
63— Nelsons 404) i ugha. 3 25122 | 20 | 16-5] 92 35 29 44 63-3 
64—Trail...3.... Fee pect we 30-8 | 25 21-8 | 18-8 | 14-8 22-5 33-8 28-6 53-7 66-7 
65—New Westminster......| 30 24-2 | 20-5 | 13-5 | 12-5 21-6 34-5 31-8 47-4 66-9 
66—Vancouver............. 32°8 | 24-4 | 23-6 | 14-2 | 14-8 22-4 35 31:5 50- 
67—Vict ge fe 
ICLOMIEN Le eens ae. 31 23-1 | 22-3 | 15-1 | 14 25 31-7 27-5 51-6 65-6 
RS soa Siaiaiave seropaka cae mToe 83°83 | 25 24 18-7 | 18-5 25-7 35 35 52-6 69-2 
rince Rupert.......... 83-1 | 26-9 | 23-7 | 16-5 | 12 19-4 88-4 33°6 55 65:7 





a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c. to 18c. per quart. 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 225 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1927 
Fish Eggs Butter 
S e Ss =| * > 
2 | a 2 - - i ° 3. |4 q E . ee 
4 “4 mM a —_ mM Le] re) 2 a) me n mM — 
yo 8 | 88 gos Ey a : pe ag # om 33 ER o | 3 28 
@eeliss |Gee| & Be ee lee isa ~| 28 | Seu lgece| goles. | Ba 
See lbesg | AS gag] ce oo O26 os 3 s| oe ~#O len wo a es 2 - 
nao = prot —] Zao hoi ao oO a2 23a~ Perey a ong pie oe ico] - Sse 82 
Beelaesiaee| Sb | Ss |Soel°88 |scas) GB | See lecss| 4 | B8n] 88 
Sas | masa l/E&s|] ga goa | geal] ga [Sao ga | faa 84 2 = rs a & 4 
cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
20-0 30-7 21-4 13-7 60-6 20-7 20-5 36°4 23°2 66-5 52-7 12-2 43-0 47-9 
18-8 29 ON se: tome o'nl| Heinen re oe 53-0 17-5 17-7 28°5 23-9 67-6 55-2 11-3 45-9 51-2 
Sore ees 30 Ae peek cel] ferapete wien 60 16-9 15-4 30°8 22-6 71:7 53-8 12-14) 44-3 50-6 | 1 
Dds atten ctl Ds Bete ie otl| apes a oe 60 17-6 19-6 29-6 22-5 62°8 52-8 12-13} 47 51-8 | 2 
15 oA Po iar Sos | aE Rat a 45 17:3 15 30+2 23-4 69 52-5 9 42-5 46-71 3 
aM chee te mee sas tee ce cel] caevatenbae oral sheuentte «6 50 17-8 16-7 27-9 25-1 76-9 59-5 | a13-3 42-5 51-8 | 4 
s claget Ciclo ei cete austell GMa Mister 5 ch 50 17-4 19-3 28-7 26-3 60 54 10 51-2 53-3 | 5 
SERIE EH che ptevers Hil deueeke 6 ofall aie atoisi Sis akuratows.« ote 18 20 23-5 23-5 65 58-3 10 47-7 52-7 | 6 
12 S125 8s | SR Aes let sees 60 18-6 20-7 40-5 24-1 57-6 49 9-12° 40-4 47-917 
16-7 35:0 |........ 10 56-9 18-0 18-7 33°6 22-9 68-3 56-3 12-1 43-5 46-2 
12 SOG ell Dee wets 10 60 17-9 17-3 39-8 22-6 73°7 57-3 | 10-12 47-7 51-1 | 8 
18 OOK Ci Shane ck 10 60 16-4 17-8 39 21 72°5 56-5 | al3-5 43-6 47-5 | 9 
20 SOe Ph k ames cel eens 55-60 19-1 18-2 80°6 23 67 55-7 12 44-2 46-1 {10 
Re ered eee es eee es 50 18-5 21-5 25 25 60 Ss Sees 12 38-5 40 j11 
17-2 30-8 20-8 9-5 59-0 20-5 29-6 a2-1 23°06 66-6 51-5 11-7 41-5 44-1 
10 25 DOR het sec 50 17-5 22 35°7 24-2 71 48-3 | 12-14 38 43-9 {12 
15-20 SOT tile ateeret LON cattecets ots 22-5 22-7 31-6 23-5 67-2 51-4 13 42 44-6 {18 
15-20 35 SOM a sesbicts ol eit ates 21:3 18-8 31-1 22-2 66:2 51-6 12 42-4 45-7 {14 
Wes oes 30 15 Satepee aot li deters ets 25 20 82°5 23 64-6 48-1 10 NE spa 41-4 |15 
sf eRe e bd oe ateeisine 20 Ot RECN ach REE ee PR ero ee PC ee Bee 82°5 22-3 67-2 Du 9 Bt Seles 42-5 |16 
Qi Simone nes 15 10 60 20 18 85:5 22°6 73°1 65 10 44-5 44-8 |17 
Bs ES A a Aaa eee eR 8 50 BAA USE ee ata 23°2 23-5 51-7 48 12 38-5 42-3 18 
18 35 Dome (cere et 75 19 22-1 34-4 22 68-9 51-4 14 41-6 45-8 |19 
15 SOS Ti eect 10 60 18-5 20-6 32:6 23°3 69-2 49-1 12 43-7 45-7 |20 
19-1 31-4 22-5 12-4 67-4 20-2 20-2 39-6 22-9 66-7 51-9 12-1 42-9 47-5 
18 35 25-30 LOBE iectane week 19-8 21-7 40-5 22-1 75-7 54 12 42-5 46-9 |21 
a hsceng Sok 38 25 AACS eck ess tl 22-8 19-4 44-2 24-8 63 54-4 10 40 45-7 |22 
bm Gi ce nee. 20 10-20.) enti ss 19-2 17-2 84-6 20-1 70 50-5 10 40 46-3 |23 
as Beast 30 20 15 ppliedes a O 25 22-7 38-4 22-3 62-9 52-21 a9 44.8 48-8 |24 
20 30 DO AEs ccopuletoiots 60 18-7 22-2 36-5 22-9 65 51-8 11 40-3 43-2 |25 
20 25 OW! iii wigalls by Deng bea rae 21-5 17-7 38-6 25 70-8 51-1 13 43 47 126 
20 30-35 18-20 akg ye ennepliae 20 20-7 34-4 24-5 60 49-2 |10-11-5 42 46-4 |27 
16 30-32 20 12-5 72 23 17-7 42-3 22-5 75-8 49-9 | a13-3 42-3 45 |28 
22 35 FASS dl Ia apr oe, fis ne ia 21-6 19-7 46-1 24-1 74-1 52:2 12 41 49-2 |29 
20 35 SOL a arevere rote Li etane. 3: 19 21-3 43-3 20-2 66-3 52-3 1 al eaerastes. 47-8 |30 
20 35 DD iailce emcees 60 19-1 17-9 45-3 21-9 75°9 54-7 13 43-7 48-8 {31 
20 28 23 Sect lice seaieias 19-4 17 40-6 21-8 61-9 49-8 al0:5 46-7 47-7 132 
15 33 20 De A Serta oc: 20-8 21-8 37 22-7 61-7 51-7 | a11-8 45-5 48-7 |33 
20 80 Oe BNE ete rl rece Saver: 22-5 18-4 40-9 22-4 66-9 54-8 12 46-5 48-5 34 
cert ts | ese 20 ae ae 3 75 20 20-3 34°2 20-7 65-3 52 12 44-3 49-1 135 
20 30 22 12 OMll Cer omee ort 18-7 22-6 36:1 20-4 62-2 52-5 10 41-7 46-2 136 
20 385 25 0 BSR hy eine a 19-4 21 37:1 22-4 62-9 51:7 12 42-3 AO ts 
AE oe eS | De i TEN ec a Hl pe 60 19-2 19-1 40-5 22-8 66-6 54-3 11 43-1 46-8 |38 
20-25 SUS booster 10 50 19-9 21-3 43-4 23-2 63-1 53-9 10 45-1 47-7 {389 
18 30 20 2D Aceon si st: 20 22-6 40-7 23 62-5 55-4 12 45-8 49-1 |40 
20 35 28 LO PNY lehewre ost 21-7 24 44-5 22-2 71-1 54-3 15 45-5 49-1 |4k 
Fe Ae 35 Se Sate Seti caste ates All eres ere 20 22-5 45-1 24-4 66-6 54-5 al2 45-6 49-7 |42 
RN Ne 20 Pea ued aR Al les ssc hale 15 22 37-2 21-3 57-1 47-2 12 42-5 44-8 143 
iy. Seas ote 32 Sears enatal ow sta era sfaveks'| var auers fare 21°7 19-3 380°7 22-7 66 48-9 12 40 46-1 |44 
SPN oe 25 25 10 75 20-4 19-2 87-5 23-4 73°5 50-8 15 40 47-1 |45 
ae ae 30 DOLE Vases ty FO 22-1 20 37-2 26 65-8 50°38 15 eas bees S146 
PP a sbetee4 DE Ma I ot at Oh ek nn rt Ug ee 17-7 18-3 82-5 25 76-6 50-2 Te Nee ae 49-2 |47 
ae eee | ae eek 25 Aes dha nes See 20-5 23 44.3 23-2 69-6 50 13 41 46-2 |48 
18 30 18 OT [i arcmin hs 19-6 17-3 37-1 24-6 59-4 51-2 a14-3 42-5 49 49 
15-20 30 Os ghee aes 80 18-8 17-1 42-6 23-6 63-1 51-5 | al4-3 40 48-8 150 
Bn rset AR eres ol PE Bh ory Pepe bead al Ipedan Rete 20-4 16-5 36-3 21-3 71-7 51-5 12-3 39-0 45-5 
Sa eee PRBS OE Pets ee ke Seer BN Bil ae Bina 19-6 17 40-9 20-2 73-4 50-3 12 40-2 46-4 |51 
Pee ed Bee 8 ete aN 21-2] 16 31-7 | 22-4] 70 52-6 | 12-5] 37-7) 44-6 [52 
24-4 28-8 16-5 T6SO ee oe 2k 94.5 93-1 31-5 23.9 92.7 55-9 12-5 38-4 49-1 
25 OTR Pe oe Mi ree ae sens 23-3 21-5 36-3 25-6 74 58-9 13 38-2 49-5 58 
20-25 Bing 2 Bintang iyi le tet ante 25 23-7 27-5 21-7 71 54-3 12 87-1 49-7 |54 
25 30 15 PALI GM de cate 94.5 93 94.5 93-4 75 53-8 12 39-4 47-9 |55 
25 80 HES Ee \Pecacentses ke Heeste cen crate 25 24 37.6 94.8 71-1 56-7 13 38 °7 49-3 |56 
Bat | 'ee-§ [218-4 | S18. 5 23-1| 23-6| 36-2| 23-8] 66-1] 56-4] 12-4] 39-8) 48-1 
30 30 20 PONE Glaceietis? 23-3 28-7 80:5 25-6 64-2 51-8 13 40-5 48-2 
25 35 Si Masrags teehee ser estir re ake 25 95 30-6 92-3 GEG ieee B12") nana 47 | 
20 Pee Oona Det in a S 90-8 | 922-7] 34-6| 24 75-71 62-8| a12-5] 38-6] 48-1 |59 
25-30 30 15-20 SOM tere aes 24-5 90-7 45 22 68-3 59-9 12 40-6 ee 60 
18 25 18 ea Mey ee, 22 20-7 40-3 25 60-7 51-2 12 39-5 48-2 |61 
22-6 288) toe cet DCL Ld See eee 22.9 99.1 38-5 23.7 60-6 50-3 14-0 48-1 52-0 * 
30 SU eae eee he BL Asan 23-3 23-7 42-9 24-5 58°3 55 Tage he Oe 48-2 ne 
25 SOUL ae ee PAU eRe ota a 25-8 23-7 35:5 24-3 57-2 47-8 14-3 47-5 51-3 e 
25 30 18-20 em a thera 24-4 23-5 83-1 | - 22 63-5 51-2 15 47-5 50 oe 
Ads 40S F530) 1d ena Ue 2 bg 22 24-6 f. 22-2 | «57 45-8| a12-9] 51-3] 52-5 is 
18-22-5 | 25-30 }........ Be ans. oe 21-5 18-9 37-4 22-5 538-6 50-9 | al2-9 45-6 53-4 . 
20 as Be eR ee Ee ae ae 22-9 | 20 33-9] 92-2] 58-9] 50-5] a14-3| 48-4 55-4 ee 
15 a | eet. ee ee ee 82,1.) <.02-B | 442-7 ¢ p26 CC eens al3-3| 50 5 : 
Pd. oS AS Rete Bee NA RSS 92-5| 22-5| 42-5| 26-1| 69-5 | 51-2| a16-7| 46-2) 50-6 |6 
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aie) va Geb es d 
ae ie 2 Rep Se Wee 1 oe oo] 
be e tot ee gaol se, | oe as 
LOCALITY c= A = oN, | 2 ke 5 38 
go 3 3 Ago = SQ Ag Q a 2 
ote wa ae ae | ‘ge nage aso" ~ a oA 84 aa 
aes ae 32 CA Bee) a Sil 38 a Qs a § 
$s | 35 | gs | Bee] 38 | as | a2 | gs | ge | gs 
ea oA, a) 2G8 ea 28 om om Sa o & 
O aa) oD} fx, ian ata H H Ay 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 30-5 7-6 18-6 5-2 6-1 10-9 12-7 16-3 17-0 16-4 
Nova Scotts Neda Seem re 30-1 7-9] 10-7 5:8 6-5 9-9) 14:7) 18-3) 18-1) 47-4 
1 pydney ee Meter aan Lose is 31-1 8 18-2 5-9 6-6 10-9 14-3 18-6 | 18-3 17-8 
—New Glasgow.............00-- 29-6 8 16-9 5-5 6 10 13-9 16-8 16-7 16-2 
oH aH Asi Se ere Seer bs 29 8 17-5 5-8 6-9 9-7 13 19-3 18-6 16 
Pe PALMER wo a Met eels dea cee 31-1 7:3 18-5 5-7 6-6 9 15-1 17 17-1 16-7 
B= WinGs0r.... vhisey occ ich vwace s 30-+2 8-3 18-2 6-5 6:7 9 17-5 19-7 19-7 20 
Go rurO ses coer ee aaa ee 29-3 8 17 5-5 6 10-5 14-3 18-5 18 16 
7—P E.I.—Charlottetown........ Dilcts 7-4 19-1 5-4 5-8 10°4 15-1 17 17-2 17-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 30-1 8-7 18-0 5-5 6-0 10-6 14-2 16-5 16-3 15-7 
BeeMonctone hot oes cee thers 33-1 9-3 18-2 5:9 6-6 12 14-5 17-8 16-8 15-9 
Gb TOUR oie) phos Shui eee 29-1 8-7 18-8 5-2 5-4 9-5 13-1 15-1 15-2 14-6 
10—Fredericton.......0..2+.00.+ses 28-3 8-7 17 5:3 5-9 10-9 14-2 15-5 16 14-9 
1d Bathurstes ks eis deeeda ume 30 8 18 5-6 6 10 15 17-5 17 17-5 
Quebec (average)..............20.6. 28-5 6-4] 18-0 5-3 6-5 95) 13-3) 14-7 16-9 | 15-9 
2 OO NGIOe CEN ors co. d fa nee 30-6 7:5 17-9 5-2 6-3 10-8 13-5 15-5 17-4 17-3 
13—Three Rivers...) .. 04.43 seo seh aces 6 17-7 5-5 7-3 10 15-3 14-9 19-2 15-7 
14—Sherbrooke..............se00+- 27-4 6-7 17-4 5 6-1 8-8 13-2 14-2 17-8 15:2 
La Sorel hth bes oo bY Mes 25-7 6 18-2 4-9 6-3 9-5 13 14-5 18-5 17-3 
1¢—St: Hyacinthe. oo .csd.5cb es 25-1 5 17-4 4:9 6-5 9-7 13-2 14-6 14 15-9 
sy fos ae La ys aes Cae am Sg Jopr 30:7 5:3 18-4 5-2 74 9-5 14-3 14-6 17-2 16-7 
18—Thetford Mines........scs.se-- 28-1 6:7 18-4 5-6 6-9 8-2 12:7 15-7 17-4 15-8 
LOS MONETCA) cas desea cece te 30-8 | 5-3-8 17-9 5-5 5-7 10-1 12-2 14-4 15-3 14-7 
ZO eLl ee Nee Pek oe ON he ee 29-3 | 6-7-8 18-4 5-7 6 8-8 12:3 14 15:5 14:6 
Ontario (average) .................- 31-0 qo 18-1 5-0 5-9 11-6 13-1 15-8 16-0 15-5 
ZAESO Tawa iy Aol. tes cotcwn ete 31-7 7-3-8 18-8 5-8 6-3 11°4 11°5 15-8 16:3 15-2 
22- Brockville. ii. snlaa cess cokeen 29-9 6:7 17 5-5 5:4 10-6 11-6 16-9 16-5 16-4 
2G TK IGILON.S 0. déc venga gan in wor 28-5 6-7 15-6 5-5 5-2 10-1 12-1 13-9 13-7 13-8 
24--Belléwalle ocr. haces 29:5 6°3 18:1 4-9 5-7 11-2 12-6 14-8 15-2 14-8 
po) oteperran Nielaisinressttce Sor eee aioe 28-9 7-3 18 4-7 5-6 11-7 12 15-8 15-7 15-3 
26—-Oshawaye.o.g. ee Ob Sim. 3 34-4 7°3 17-2 4-3 6°3 12:7 13-7 15-9 15-2 15-2 
ie -OPITRE Ee tds aie ead a ee 30°4 6-7 19-5 4-6 6-1 12:3 12-2 16-1 16-9 16 
oa LOFONtOy ddan oe ee eee 33-8 | 7-3-8 18-5 5 5-9 10-9 12-5 15-6 15-4 15-3 
29— Niagara Falls..................] 98o°4 7°3 19-3 5-3 5-7 12-8 12 15-9 17-1 15-6 
30—St. Catharines...............-: 28-4 7°3 18-4 4-8 5-1 12-1 13-4 14-7 14-9 14-9 
3l—Hamilton®, ..)...ccss ed cates 34 7-3-8 17-7 4-6 5-9 11-1 12-6 15-2 15-3 14-9 
So=—Drantiord.« .\4; 2c. scthoat oes 81-8 7-3 17-8 4-4 5-4 12-5 13-3 14-5 14-8 14-5 
BOA ities «toe, Bees 5.0%, helen 82-5 7-3 19-4 4-9 5-8 13-2 13-9 15-4 15-9 15-3 
Sa GUCID EN cose Aaa tei ee eee 31-5 7:3 18-3 4-6 5-7 11-9 13-3 15-4 15-6 16-2 
Bor GEGRONET vi hoc sec cads cee 30-1 73 18-5 4-3 5-5 11-7 12-8 15 15-3 15 
50-= WOOUSLOCK, «4.:.. 55564 Net eenne 31-2 7-3 17-7 4-3 5-6 10-5 12-4 15 15 15 
37—Stratford.......... ran oe ae 30-2 7:3 19-1 4-7 6-5 12-4 12-6 16:8 15-7 15-7 
38—London.............. Serer eees 33 7-3-8 18-6 4-7 5-7 12-5 14-4 16 16-6 15-6 
SU=-St. aehomas.t een 30-3 7-3 19:3 4-7 5-7 12-6 14-5 16 16-5 15:1 
40-—Chatbam's: 202... ecce tenon 31-2 6-7 18-2 4-3 5-5 11-8 14-3 14-9 16 14-4 
A WAN ASON ss 6 Sede nade cate nenes 30-1 8 19 4-8 6:3 11-9 13:6 15-9 16:6 16-3 
2 SAI as Vicia ta cee ee ae 29-7 6 18-5 4-3 5-9 11-7 13-5 16-2 16-4 15:3 
43—Owen Sound..............e000: 29-4 6-7 18-2 4-5 5-7 10-5 13-7 15-8 15-4 15-4 
44—-North Bay........... MPR erates. 28-6 5-8 16-2 5-5 6-2 9-9 13-3 15-6 15-5 15 
Ai UU ULV esos fon ottecn ate 31-2 8 16:7 5-6 7+2 11-1 14-5 17-1 17 16-2 
AG CODALG HRN 4. acco dee cece tuen 32 8-1 18-5 5-7 i 11-1 14-8 18-9 | - 19-7 18-2 
Ao PAM TAINS oe A eieais chan ete os 32-7 8-3 15-5 5-6 5-8 10 13°7 16-5 15-2 15-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 30-2 8 19-5 5-5 6°8 12-7 14 16-1 15-8 15:8 
49—Port Arthur...........cceeee0- 30-4 7:3 19 5-6 5-7 10-2 11:5 16-3 16-7 16:7 
50—Fort; William:........3.0cs2s<¢ 30°5 7-3 17-6 5-5 5-2 11-5 11-4 16-7 17 15-9 
Manitoba (average)...............-- 31-2 6-9 19-5 5-3 6-4 12-1 13-8 18-6 19-0 18-3 
DIg—WAnmipe gt oc docs Messe hee ction 31-8 7 19-5 5-3 6-8 11-9 13-4 18-6 18-2 18-1 
52—Brandon............0. PEP Nn Ae 30°5 Lihoe: Gs eee | oo 5-3 6 12-2 14-2 18-7 19-7 18-5 
Saskatchewan (average) ........... 30-5 8-0 19-6 5-2 5-9 10-6 12-3 18-2 18-6 18-5 
D9 Regina a itis so te cate ee keee 29-2 Be Ui wee eee: 5-2 6-2 12 12-2 18-5 17-6 18-2 
SE See Albert. ios" .2.c 5. 00sonen 31-7 8 21 5 5-5 8-1 12-4 18-7 18-6 18-2 
Do POS KALOON ono ns ons sv ece ee ae 29-2 8 18 5-2 5-7 11-3 12-8 17-7 19-7 19-2 
DG—MOOSEMAW:S ale ci raiesvedene cen 31-8 8 19-7 5-3 6 10-9 11-8 18 18-4 18-2 
Alberta (average).................-- 30-8 8-5 18-9 5-6 5:7 11-8 10-3 15-9 19-0 18-7 
57—Medicine Hat..... SRS it acs 31-2 7:4 18-4 5-5 6-5 13 10-9 16°5 20 18-9 
58—Drumbheller................600- 33°3 8-9 19 5-7 6 12-5 10-3 15 17-7 19-3 
69-=Hdinonton, .o2. 8. coc. secon 27-6 8 20-5 5-4 5-1 9-8 . 16-3 19 18-2 
CO Caleary aaah, ton wide BORG 33 8-4 18-2 5-7 5°5 12 1 15-6 19-1 19-5 
61—Lethbridge.t 4. oboe cee ee 28-8 10 18-5 5-6 5-4 11:5 1 16-1 19-2 17-5 
British Columbia (average)........ 31-8 8-9 20-9 5:5 6-3 10-4 . 16-6 18-2 17-5 
3 a . rk 5-6 . 5 ‘ a 
- Z 6-2 6 : : . : 
9-3 5-6 5-5 10- . : : 
8 . 5-3 5-9 i 2 : 7 
EE i ie. . 8 . 5-5 5-8 . ; . - 
: 8. 5-4 " : h % : 
. 8- : 5-4 7-3 3 A ‘ é 
: 0 : 5-8 6-9 5 . F : 
I Nc pc I et en pet nasa rae ina 
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Potatoes Apples 
= ® 
2 re) : ae : £ 2 
a a 8h = ord | By 3S g 
e | Be 5 ae ED Oi Pe Ed Sq Ox 5 
aa | Be 3 Be Ore | oie on ar as ae a 
gZ.| Ag 2 fol 84 3a Ag wee 2 ao Ba ao EB 
S| Geeta Ch ee eee (eS oe) fee gk | as | OB 
aon ga > 2 ie ee) oo. | aa a oe Q . ae Are 
go 22 | 5 | s | $2) Be | ge jess] & | gh | GS | SE | BE 
| ® eH es Cs 
9 6 a & Ey Sy a ee } 8 3 S| 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-1 4-9] 2-044 49-0 24-9 20-2 15-4 18-5 18-2 819 28-8 685 45-5 
8-4 5-4 | 1-682 33-3 23-0 20-1 16-0 19-1 19-7 877 30-0 -719 52-3 
8-5 4-9] 1-774 BERG AM LEM + aaa bee 22-5 17-4 20-1 21-9 787 30-2 275 61-2 | 1 
7:5 4-9 | 1-614 29°6 25 25 15-1 19-8 18-1 862 31-3 623 49 2 
7:8 5-2 | 1-40 27-1 19-2 18-3 16:3 18-2 19-7 90 80-87 RN wes bare es 53-713 
8-6 4-9] 1-67 37-4 20-6 17 15-7 19 18-7 838 27-5 66 46-3 | 4 
9-6. 6-3 | 1-983 35 30 20 15-7 19-7 20 85 30 812 55 5 
8-2" 5-9 | 1-65 35 20 18 16 18 19-5 1-025 30 75 48-3 | 6 
75 4-9 | 1-25 23-7 19-5 25 15:5 17-4 18-2 90 29-3 737 57-5 | 7 
U7 4-6 | 1-636 31-7 22-7 19-4 17-2 17-5 18-8 77-0 29-3 65-9 49-0 
8-6 4-6} 1-525 30 20-7 18-3 16-2 18 18-6 762 30-6 69 58-3 | 8 
7°6 4-5] 2-05 36-6 27-5 16-2 15:9 16-4 17-6 712 28-4 562 44 9 
7 4-3] 1-719 32-8 20 21 16-7 18 18-8 835 30-7 725 43-5 |10 
7-5 5 1-25 Pes lek ie, oc 22 20 17-5 a ee a a Dy te eee Pee 50 «(jill 
73 5-9} 1-803 34-2 28-3 18-3 15-2 18-8 18-4 867 27-8 737 43-5 
6-9 6-5 | 1-377 28-5 30 18-6 17:3 19 18-7 95 25-5 804 45-3 |12 
7:6 7 1-669 33-2 28-3 20-1 15-1 21-3 19-1 962 29 767 45 {13 
*4 5-8 | 1-822 33-3 26-8 19-4 15:1 19-9 17-6 837 31 698 43-7 |14 
8 7 1-65 32 20 14-5 13-3 18-1 20-2 867 29-2 85 42 {15 
6:6 5-4] 1-521 27-5 18 16-7 15-7 17 17:5 737 27 60 41-8 |16 
7-7 5-4] 2-162 38 41+7 16-7 14-4 20-6 20 817 27-5 625 45 |17 
7 5-6] 1-85 OW ale. cles a 20 ia 19-2 16 965 30 85 44 {18 
77 5 2-008 38-1 35-2 18-7 14-5 18-2 18 905 25-8 701 41-9 |19 
7:6 5 2-165 40-8 26-3 20-2 14-5 16-1 18-8 76 25 737 42-6 |20 
8-6 4-9 | 2-418 46-0 24-7 19-5 15-5 18-0 17-8 817 28-3 673 41-8 
8-3 5-6 | 2-25 43-9 28-9 17-9 16 18 18-9 839 29°7 638 44-4 |21 
8-5 5-2 | 2-49 44-1 29 25 15-7 18°4 18-2 93 29-6 736 43-6 {22 
8-7 5-2 | 2-48 43-5 28-1 21 14-6 17-4 18 839 25-6 604 43-7 |23 
9-4 5-4 | 2-47 47-2 20-7 tackle ge a 16 17°5 16:7 828 27°6 678 43-1 |24 
8-1 4-1 | 2-44 40-2 24 19-5 14:5 16-8 17 807 31-2 +632 36-7 |25 
8-8 4-5 | 2-32 43-8 22 15 15-2 18-6 19 83 26 676 42 |26 
8-1 5-9 | 1-93 36-2 Vs Iabeat pee Rorlteld 16:2 17-4 18-4 75 30 679 42 dor 
8-5 4-5 | 2-25 45 26-1 16 13-6 17-4 17-4 745 26-3 653 38-5 |28 
9-5 4:9} 2-65 47-8 Zt ee es 14-8 18-5 18-5 962 29-2 75 42-6 {29 
9 4-7 | 2-762 50-4 7A Va: 0 RS Bees 15 17-6 15 858 25-9 629 41-1 |30 
8-3 4-6 | 2-57 48-9 23-3 25 14:8 17-8 16-6 74 26-3 618 41 |31 
7:6 4-9 | 2-40 45-2 19-851 dices 14-4 17-2 15-2 75 27-1 621 38-1 132 
8-3 5 2-46 49-5 28+ Gils i ones 14-7 17 17-1 832 25 687 40-6 |33 
8-3 5 2-333 51-9 7 Gy at) ake Uplbed 14-3 17:1 16-4 773 25-7 65 40-4 |34 
8-7 4-7 | 2-328 44-8 2 ane ee 14-4 17-2 15-9 °75 28-3 597 37-7 |35 
8-5 5-4] 2-43 44-8 oe Ee 14-6 16-4 16 755 28-3 75 37-7 |36 
8-9 5-3 | 2-56 48-6 23-7 15 16-4 18-7 17:1 +806 25-9 61 41 |37 
7-8 4-8 | 2-69 49-7 7 Re a een 15-3 17 16-9 875 27 681 42-6 |38 
8-7 4-7 | 2-68 49-3 74 Oe a 15-4 18-6 17-1 779 26-6 649 43-3 |39 
8-2 3-5 | 2-637 48-3 TR a MS Ries 16-2 17-7 15-7 825 29 691 40-4 |40 
9-4 5 2-71 48-5 7) ge VaR ate 17-6 18-2 17-6 811 30 754 41-1 |41 
9-1 5:4] 2-61 48-9 A a: He a 15 17:7 17-7 891 30-4 725 39-9 |42 
7:6 4 1-606 32-2 OA AE ae Sie 14-8 18-1 16-9 85 30-3 733 40-6 143 
8-1 4-6 | 2-481 49-2 25 18-2 14-2 17-8 18-3 744 29°7 65 41-2 |44 
9-2 5-4 | 2-377 TIES et ge Maen 21-2 17:3 19-7 20-8 886 31-8 733 47 145 
9-4 6-8 | 2-81 Sy Mee ei 23 17°5 20-6 21 931 31-4 744 50 =«/46 
9-2 5-4] 2-75 B7:Gal) kh wae 18-5 16-5 20 20-3 80 26-7 75 45 147 
8-8 5 2-36 45-5 28-2 18 16-5 18-2 20 +4 77 28 64 42 |48 
8-2 4-5 | 1-86 35-8 29-4 20-8 16 19-8 20-1 78 29 61 42-5 [49 
8-1 4-3 | 1-85 35-3 29-7 18 16-2 18-1 20 761 30 631 43-9 |50 
8-3 4-8 | 1-310 he Fal’ Js», aeeeh eer 16-0 19-6 19-5 783 29-5 617 46-4 
8-3 4-9] 1-43 DS. 4, Bac 20 15 19-1 19 766 29 624 46-1 |51 
8-2 4-7 | 1-19 DESH. 4. pe eth ok Mere 17 20 20 80 30 61 46-7 152 
8-3 5-0 | 2-023 39-S4 i. dacs 19-5 15-4 19-9 20-4 789 29-9 695 49-7 
8 5-1] 1-82 BETA de 20 15-3 18-5 19-5 774 28-1 645 47-4 153 
8-1 5-3 | 1-83 ae ek hae 20 13-7 21-3 21 771 31-7 675 49-3 |54 
8-2 4-7 | 2-25 EP RS Bikes 19 14-7 19 19-8 788 29-3 71 50-5 |55 
8:7 4-7 | 2-19 ae kk Ripters 18-9 17-9 20-6 21-2 822 30-5 75 51-7 |56 
71 3-9] 1-644 pL ae 22-3 15-6 19-5 18-8 776 29-0 653 48-8 
7+7 3-9 | 1-97 OO She cuey 23-7 16:6 20 19-1 707 29-4 731 52-1 |57 
6-5 5-3 | 1-68 CNS ate Bie 21-7 17 20 18-5 +817 28-3 60 48-3 158 
i 3-3 | 1-34 it Ae ee 20-7 14-7 18-5 19-8 757 27-6 62 46-1 |59 
73 3-6 | 1-78 He ae aes 23-5 14-6 20 18-9 80 28-8 667 50 ~=—*|60 
7-1 3-3] 1-45 Lay ee Oe 21-7 15 18-8 17-8 80 31 645 47-5 161 
74 3-9 | 1-903 Te os ee 22-7 14-0 18-7 16-8 791 30-1 685 49-4 
9-2 3-1] 1-86 Ae Ae ot 21-7 15 20-4 20 85 34-2 708 50 = {62 
6-7 5-1] 2-03 Cae ie aes 25 14-3 18-8 17-1 833 32-5 708 51-7 163 
6-8 4-1] 2-02 Vet eae 25 14-2 18-3 16 817 35 667 48-7 |64 
6-3 3-3 | 1-44 Ee en eee eee 20 12-7 17-5 14-8 704 25-°7 642 45 165 
6-6 3-2 | 1-70 CES ae Wats 18 13-3 17-2 15 711 24-2 636 43 166 
7 3-6 | 1-86 PY a OS eae 22 14-3 18 15-9 774 28-9 623 48-1 |67 
8-1 48°) 2-13 458 beteesss 25 13-3 19-2 15-7 80 30 737 53-3 |68 
8-4 4-2 | 2-18 AEN AUS. ve 25 14-5 20-5 19-5 84 30 76 55 |69 
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bal a fo) ; ree! — ey pt 
ENS Bick. Plate Pic Bp ad Oe oar de ei pS, 
Locality 3 ae phys ois s6 gs 'B 3 4 5 9 $ =| eae ® 
BS. = Q - > ; — veal fs & a4 
Bac] eal 2a | ye eeSl ot 182) | Sg | Se | es 58 
ee eee e| fy | ae idee] ot oe] Be | Se | ee | ee | Se 
eaSlgas) "S| g2|$58| 84 | 48] 65 | 82] 88] 8 | 88 
Oo Pa Oo eS > 7) Ay 6) mM wD < 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents] cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average) veer ce 8-4 7-9 61-5 71-8 2e-1 15-5 3°6 54 9 8-9 12-4 7-5 16 846 
Nova Scotia (Average) ie 8-6 7-9 67-3 41-3 29-9 13-0 3°9 60 2 44.8 13-4 7-8 16-583 
i—Sydney...... eee _.| 8:6] 8-2] 66-7 | 70-9 | 31 14-9 | 3-9 70+4 50-7 13-4 joy Me Ape yaa 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-6] 8 | 67-5 | 72-9 | 30-8 13-1} 3-1.) 587-3 | 39-9 14 OA eS Bile ee 
3—Ambherst............- 8-4 | 7-6] 68-7 | 71-9 | 30 12-5] 5 50 35 13-2 7-2 17-50 
Hoel Rae Mel oe 8 7-4 | 68-1 | 68-7 | 27-7 14-2 | 3:7 71 52-7 12-9 7-4 | 16-00-16-50 
5—Windsor...........s6- 8:7} 7:9 | 65 73-3 | 30 11-7 | 4-2 57-3 54 13-7 er Res eae See 
GTP UrO bk Geen the 9 8 67-5 | 70 30 11-7 | 3-4 55 36:7 13 8-2 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 8 7-4 | 63-3 | 71-9 | 28-2 13-8] 4 55-7 42-2 13-5 7 18-40 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8°3 | 8-0 | 62-4 | 70-5 | 25-9 12:6 | 3:5 62-1 39-6 12-6 7-4 17-125 
8—Moncton...........: 8-4] 7-9 | 67-5 | 74-6 | 29 12-9 | 3-9 66 45-6 13-8 8 lg 18-00 
9—St. Johnicw.si...0h <<. 7-8 | 7-8] 58 | 62-7 | 25 11-6| 3:3] 62-5] 35 12-5 7.2 16-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-6 | 8-2] 64 71-1 | 25-4 12-9 | 3-1 56 38-2 11-6 Hy 16-00 
11—Bathurst............. 8-5} 8 | 60 73-7 | 24 13 3-6 Boe Pees 12-5 7 18-00 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-8 | 7-4] 60-5 | 68-9 | 26-9 14-0 | 3-8 53-0 64-5 11-2 6-9 16-222 
12—Quebec............68- hale SES 72-3 | 26-7 17-1 | 3-3 51 66 11-3 7-5 | 16-50-17-00 
18—Three Rivers......... 8-3 | 7-7 | 61-4 | 72-1 | 25 14-8} 3-9 49-5 56-7 11 7-2 16-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7:7 1&2 1 61-21 70 26-4 14-1] 3-1 46-2 58-7 10-8 6-4 | 16-75-17-75 
15—Sorel.... sek ecesasdie c+ 8-1] 7:6 | 57-2 | 56-2 | 25-8 12-4] 4-5 51-2 70 10-4 6-9 15- 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 1-8 [ete 8 160538" 1 74 25-6 12-4] 3-7 51-9 71 10 6-8 | 15-50-16-00 
17—St. John’s...........- 8 7-4 | 62-1 | 68-1 | 27 13-6 | 3-9 57-1 66-2 13-2 6-6 15: 
18—Thetford Mines....... 8-2 | 7:7 | 64-6 | 70-4 | 27 14 4-7 55 61 12-2 i) 16-50-17-00 
19—Montreal............. Td Pe 60-8 | 70-3 | 25-3 14:8 | 3-3 55 67-3 11-1 6-6 | 16-50-17-00 
20S ne 7-5 | 7-3 | 57 69-5 | 25-4 12-6 | 3-4 60 64 10-8 6-7 16-75 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-4] 8-0 | 62-9 | 72-8 | 26-2 13-7] 3-5 54-0 59-8 11-8 7-2 16-275 
21—Ottawa.............. 7°8 | 7-4 | 62-2 | 72-2 | 26 13 3-5 59 60-8 11-3 71 16°75 
22—Brockville..........- 8-4] 8-1 | 63 74-6 | 27 13-2 | 3-4 54 58 11-8 7-2 16-00 
23—Kingston............. 7-8 | 7-41 57-2 | 67-6 | 26 13 3-9 56-1 55-7 11-3 7 15-50 
24—Belleville............ 8-3 | 8-2 | 63-7 | 72 25-7 13-4] 3-9 57-8 70 11-1 6:9 16-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7-4 | 7-3 | 62-1 | 67-3 | 25-5 14-8] 3-4 56-7 55 11-2 6:6 15-75 
26—Oshawa...........0-- 8-2) 7-9 | 66 74-2 | 25 12:7 | 3:3 57 60 12-1 6-8 16-00 
Bi RUA Es les Soca dee 8-6 | 8-4] 68 73 26 14-6 | 3-4 55 50 13 7-9 | 16-00-16-25 
28—Toronto...........06- 7-9 | 7-71 62-3 | 72-5 | 24-5 11-9 | 3-4 53-8 52-3 9:9 6-6 | 15-50-16-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-8] 8 64-2 | 76 26:4 14-6] 3-6 55-8 66-2 11-6 7-3 |o14-50-15-00 
30—St. Catharines........ 8-2 | 8-2 | 65-6 | 75-7 | 24:3 12-3 103-9 50 60 10-9 6-7 |215-50-16-00 
31—Hamilton............ 7-8 | 7-6 | 63-5 | 74-1 | 24-5 12-2 | 3-5 53-8 58-5 10-4 6-5 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 8-1] 8 61-5 | 72 24-7 12-8 | 3-2 55-8 66-8 10-7 6-9 15-50 
B0--Galt. oo ly soc bens 7-9 | 7-8 | 61-2 | 71-6 | 24-9 13-6 | 3 57-5 58-7 10-6 6-7 16-00 
34—Guelph..............- 8-6 | 8-3 | 62-1 | 72-6 | 24-7 11-7 | 3-9 48-3 54 11-1 6-7 | 15-50-16-00 
35—Kitchener............ 8 7:9 | 49-7 | 67-9 | 24-8 13-1} 3-5 53-7 57 10-9 6-8 | 16-00-16-50 
36—Woodstock........... 8 7°6 | 66 71-5 | 24-6 12-7 103-2 53-8 57-5 11 6-8 16-00 
37—Stratford............. 8-3 | 7-9] 61 72-3 | 25 13-6 | 2-9 54 51-2 11-2 7-2 | 15-50-16-00 
88—London.............. 8-5 | 8+ | 66-8 | 73 25-4 14-4] 3-5 57-5 61:4 11-6 7-5 | 16-00-16-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8:7 | 8-41 65-9 | 73-6 | 26-1 13-9 | 3-6 59-4 63-7 12-3 7-4 16-50 
40—Chatham............ 8 7-8 | 60-1 | 69-2 | 25-6 13:6 | 3-4 52-7 66-1 11-6 71 15-50 
41—Windsor.............. 8-1] 7-8 | 63-8 | 73-9 | 26 14-6] 3-3 55 60 10-6 7-3 |¢15-50-16-50 
42-—Sarnia. eo sen non bck 8-8 | 8-2 | 64-7 | 72-8 | 27-2 13-4 | 3-3 55 64 11-4 7-3 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......:.. 8-1 | 7-6 | 65-6 | 75 25 12-9 | 3-4 50-6 58 11-4 7-2 | 16-00-16-50 
44—North Bay........... 8-4) 8-1] 65-8 | 74 26-6 14-1] 3-5 55 60 13-7 7-1 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 9-2 | 8-6] 69-2 | 74-4 | 28 16-1} 3-8 54-2 75 14-2 8 17-00-17-50 
Al COUALb: EO e's. eases 9-1 | 8-4 | 64-3 | 74-6 | 31-2 16-2} 4:3 52-1 50 14-7 8-3 | 18-50-19-00 
47—Timmins............. 9-3 | 8-5 | 63-3 | 73-3 | 30 Ane 4-3 45 45 15 7-8 | 18-50-19-00 
48—Saulte Ste. Marie..... 9-2] 9 62 76-8 | 28 15-6] 3-6 52 71-6 14:3 7-7 | 16-50-16-75 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-8 | 8-3] 51 73-8 | 28-5 15 3-2 50 61-2 10-7 8 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-3} 8 66-6 | 73-8 | 29-2 14-4] 3-1 48-7 65 12-8 8-2 | 17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-6 | 8-3 | 57-8 | 72-6 | 28-6 13-6 | 3-5 50-0 53-4 11-8 7-6 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-6 | 8:4] 55-6 | 73.1 | 27-9 12:9 | 3-4 50 50 11-6 7.9 19-00 
b2—Brandon: - ies eons 8-5 | 8-2 | 60 72-1 | 29-3 14-2 | 3.6 50 56-7 12 7.9 29-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-6 8:3 | 59-0 | 74.4 | 28-2 20-6 3.7 5A-d 68-9 14-6 7.9 53 . G25 
53—Regina............... 8-7 8-6 | 60-6 | 70-5 | 27-4 la 91-1 Cine 53-7 OR, 14-5 4 93. 0 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-4) 8-5 | 57-11 77.1 | 30-8 la 19-6] 4-3 56-4 60 8 , 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-2) 7-8 | 58-2] 74 | 26-5la 21-4] 3.6] 52-1] 72 | dB 6-5 | 23-00-25-50 
(RE reenter tb 9 | 83/60 | 76 | 28-2la 20-1| 3-71 54.21 70 bee) eel pe 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-38] 8-1 | 56-0 | 72-1 | 27-0 19-3] 3-5 56-1 62-7 147 neo ier 
7—Medicine Hat........ 8-7 | 8-1] 55-6 | 74-7 | 26-9 la 20-7] 3-7 69-8 79 15.2 7 teense ences 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9:7 | 8-8] 50 70 26-7 |a 22-5 | 3-6 55 65 15 a : 
69—Edmonton........... 8-5 | 8-1] 57 69-3 | 24-5 la 18 3-3 54 58-7 14-4 7 Li ee. 
60—Calgary Se FO ef ictats wets 8-9 | 8-1] 58-8 | 79-3 | 98-8 ja 16-7| 3.9 50 60-2 14d Aig Ba 
61—Lethbridge........... BO eee | O87") 74-2) 28° ja 186" | 13-5 be.7 1 STIgM | IBS be PROP me 
British Columbia(Aver’ge)| 8-5 | 7-8 | 57-9 | 70.7 | 28-9 93.31 2.9 sae oid) toutes, tanEN | aR recs 
62—Fernie...iisc.00044 0: 9-1] 8-2| 65-8 | 73° | 98-3 la 20 | 3:8| §b6-7| 66.71 In7lb 9. 16-833 
63—Nelson 2.) eae See ue - 59 2 71:8 97 5 a 29°27) 3-84 | bo-8 >> 62-34 | IRN) ageen bee 
65—New Westminster....| 7-9 | 7-41] 56-4 | 66-1 50 1 5 ee 3.9 23 3 1-2 13 ; P io ie eee 
66—Vancouver........... 7-4 | 55-5 | 68-3 | 28-3 la 29-4 | 3-7 56 Bao | ately Cekovla’ | <tevan. 
67—Victoria.... 8-4 : 3 1-1 |b 7-3 jd 16-00 
AG oa ela oe sam cs ac 44 s 3 oe a8 z a ro 3-4] 58-7] 59 12-3 |b 7 |d 16-50 
RE ater «GG 5 2 : a 29. 4-3 51-7 61-7 182d, LOPS at ae a 
rince Rupert........ 9-5 8 56 74-5 | 31 a 25 4-3 50 75 14:2 Ib 10 d 18-00 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher pri i 
aN: 7 in. 3 prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5e. ec. i 
niet ee : : great agate: tins costing 5e. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in fe ee 
men, but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1927 
Wood Rent 
“ 2 lg 
a , = ura 
5 a 2 & |e a & 
= ES © *5 ) m |ars! ond | 28s a 
Z : 8 | Bop | de | ede | sade | 2 [Bel ESSE SESE SF 
ee & eg | 8s | §8 | $38 | 888 | J (85! Sessa |seuess 
be © oS ty ao} i Sn ED nw So leornlSeoaa |Se Soa a 
2s 3 BS | BER | 28 | 282 | seh | S lee] path |p Beats 
ea) 2) se ss D D a O j= 1a a 
$ c. |.c $ 
10-332 13-371 | 12-138 14-472 | 8-947 10-932 10-076 | 31-7 [13-1] 27-394 19-560 
9-110 11-950 | 8-650 10-000 | 6-050 7-100 5-333 | 34-3 |15-0] 22-417 15-083 
7-45 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 EOL i wi ean 33-35/15 | 16-00-20-00| 10-00-14-00] 1 
7-35 15-00. ch Aacetlneter eee Acetic e 8-00 |e 6-00 | 35 {15 20-00 14-00 | 2 
-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 Belle bace stcla.s 6-00 | 32 |15 | 10-00-15-00| 5-00-10-00) 3 
11-00-11-50]11-00-13-50 | 10-00 13-00 8-00 Ta i oe naa an 35  |15 | 30-00-40-00| 20-00-25-00} 4 
aie, tpl 10-50-11-50 | 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-00 |e 4-00 | 35 |15 | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00] 5 
10-00-11-00|............ 8-25 9-00 4.25 CO ie bee ge gle 35 |15 | 20-00-28-00| 16-00-18-00] 6 
10-50-11-00| | 13-25 | 12-00 13-00 7-50 8-50 9:00 | 32 |15 | 19-00-26-00] 10-00-14-00| 7 
11-013 13-167 | 10-875 12-375 7-000 8-583 7-050 | 32-4 |13-3| 27-600 19-250 
g10-00-12-50/¢ 13-50 |e 10-00 12-0 G60 Hes oo os 239-35|15 | 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00! 8 
11-00-13-00| 12-00-14-00|13.00-16.00| 14- abet. “00 "6. 00. 3. 0)" 7-50-10-00|  $-00-9-00| 30-32|10 | 20-00-35-00| 18-00-25-00] 9 
8-00-12-00} 13-00 | 11-00 Ao eos heel ele © 4-80-6-40] 30 13 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-80,/1, catia packs -00 10-00 6.00 Ae aa eae 35. [15 18-00 15-00 {11 
10-081 14-100 | 13-810 15-601 | 9-381 11-092 11-876 | 30 0 [13-0] 23-000 14-813 
10-00 13-00 |e 14:67 jc 14-67 |c 12-00 |e 12-00 jc 12-00 | 30 {15 | 27-00-32-00]............ 2 
11-00-12-00] 14-00 10-00 18- 09 8-00 12-00 |e 8-13 | 30 |13 | 20-00-25-00| 12-00-15-00|13 
POG Ee, oo 13-0 9-00 10:00 |c 16-00 | 29-30|10 | 18-00-20-00| 16-00-18-00|14 
oy ii | Pas paces el. 7A. 33|c16- 00-18. 67\¢ 10-67 |e 13-33 10-00 | 30 {15 | 14-00-15-00| 7-00-10-00|15 
A 8 Aas BE ok Wipe oat |S 9 c 16-67 |........--(¢ 12-00 |............| 80 [10-2] 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00)16 
S50 Uh eecae bere 12-00 14-00 8-00 fe 10-00 |e 12:00 | 27-28|12-5/k23-00-33-00| 15-00-23-00|17 
9-90 sok eee sy 27 Od Wade pe a 30. {15 16-00 10-50 |18 
9-00-11-00| 12-50-13-00| 16:00" | 17- 00-18. ;00]10.00-12, aol 12-00-13-00 e 16-00 35 {10-12} 25-00-40-00| 16-00-25-00) 19 
9-25 | 13-50-15-00\e 16-00 |c 17-2 -00 9-00 | 28 |15 | 22-00-30-00| 15-00-22-00}20 
11-009 12-862 | 13-114 15.799 | 9.952 12-408 11-337 | 30-1 |12-0| 28-643 20-900 
9-25 | 13-50-15-00} 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 35  |15 | 25-00-35-00] 20-00-25 -00]21 
1 EE pal Regia p) a GEE Misch: Clee hats nce ene ar aie ia 30-32/15 | 18-00-20-00] 12-00-16-00|22 
9-00-12-00 12°50 15-00 16-00 | 11-00 12-00 |c 14:00 | 30 {12 | 18-00-25-00] 15-00-20-00|23 
11-00~12-00] 12-00-12-50| 12-00 13-00 | 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 30 |12 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00|24 
9-00 | 12-00-13-00| 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 |10 | 20-00-35-00] 15-00-25 -00/25 
id Ailey 14-00 15-00 16-00 | 11-00 12:00 |e 13-00 | 27-30|10 |m20.00-35.00|m18.00-25.00|26 
""9:50-13-00| 13-00 | 11-00 12-50 SIODME hs shuske pti 7 ce 7-72 ‘| 30 18-00-25-00) 13-00-15-00|27 
12- 00-18. 00 -10:60-18-00 17-00 18-00 | 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30  |9-10| 25-00-40-00] 20-00-25-00|28 
12-00 g g g g z  |g30 {13 | 25-00-30-00| 18-00-23-00)29 
g10-00-13- ;00 z 12-00 g g g 2 z  |e30 {12 | 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00/30 
9-00 || 12-00-30-00) 15-00 15-50 | 12-00 12-50 13-00 | 25 | 9 | 25-00-35-00| 18-00-25-00|31 
7-00-9-00 3-00 | 15-00 17-00 | 11-00 13-00 |e 8-348 | 28-30|10 | 22-00-35-00| 15-00-25-00|32 
8-00-10-00 13-00 | 14.00 16-00 | 12-00 14-00 |e 12-00 | 28 |12-5| 25-00 | 16-00-20-00|33 
13-00 | 10-75-13-00| 15-50 16-50 | 10-50 11-50 lc 9-00 | 27-28/10 | 24-00-30-00| 16-00-20-00|34 
10-00 | 10-00-13-00| 16-00 18-00 | 12-00 Poe ye a oie 28-30| 8-3] 35-00-40-00| 25-00-30-00|35 
11-00-13-00| 13-00-14-00| 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 e10-67-16 00} 28 {10 20-00 15-00 |36 
10-00-14-00| 12-00-13- 00 16-00 17-00 | 15-00 16-00 12-00 | 28 |10 | 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00|37 
10-00-13-50| 12-00-13-00|.......... en Pe ees © 11.95 |e 11-28 | 26-2714 | 30-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00138 
10-50-11.50| 11.00-13.00|i4.00-15 60le16- 00-30 00). cecsofaseeeg aaa e 20-00 | 28 |15 | 20-00-30-00| 15-00-20-00|39 
10-00-11-00 po GOrGa Tt, Uke Bie NlBs00F. daelt une 16.00 |e 9-00-15-00| 28 |12 | 25-00-30-00| 20-00-25-00/40 
g 11-00 13-50 g © & 226.00 ze le&¢22-00 |e&g18-00 230 |12 | 40-00-50-00| 30-00-35-00)41 
9-50 | 14-00-15-00|.......... LOO tek | cabs cde 14-00 [30-32 |15 | 25-00-35-00 20-00-30-00/42 
7-50-10-00 13- 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 | 5:00-10-00 30 {11-7} 15-00-25-00| 12-00-20-00)43 
ORES AE vet ae bes 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35  |12-1] 30-00-35-00| 18-00-20-00/44 
12-00-14-00 ISDO Ti. cece c15-00-17-25].......... c10-50-15-00|e 12-75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 | 11-00-12-00/ 13-00 |c 15-00 | 13-00 |cl2-00-15-00]............ 27-30) 15 22-00 14-00 146 
16-50 16-00 | 10-00 12-75 | 6-00-7-00 Din ge hee 35 {12-5 p 25-00-35-00/47 
8-00-12-00 11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 le 6-50 | 30 |12 | 25-00-30-00| 15-00-20-00/48 
GSN 1S DO) athe ein lane bl OO iin eld s00e, bya LOr OO cle, 19-00. chil a. + 02 + 35 |13-3| 25-00-40-00| 15-00-30-00/49 
9-00-13-50 13-50 | 11-00 12-00 10-00 sig ele th ele ia 33 |13-3| 25-00-40-00| 15-00-30-00/50 
12-000 14-750 | 11-000 12-125 | 7-250 Ste | donsoues oo 33-8 |15-0| 35-000 24-500 
11-50-12-50 15-50 | 10-00 11-50 6-50 OPS age Sea 30-35|15 | 35-00-50-00| 25-00-35-00/51 
12-00 14-00 | 12-00 12-75 8-00 06 hs 2 ao 35 |15 | 25-00-30-00| 18-00-20-00/52 
9-938 18-063 | 8-000 11-875 | 8-500 10-500 12.333 | 34-4 |15-0} 35-000 23-750 
9-00-12-00| 17-00-17-50|.......... 14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00| 13-00 | 35 {15 | 30-00-50-00} — 30-00 [53 
h 8-00-9-50 19-00 |i 6-50 8-00 -50 Motioubls sessed. 35 _|....| 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00}54 
10-00-11-00} 20-00 9-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10:00 | 30-35|15 35-00 25-00 |55 
h 10-00 T6000 Tips us. Seder 150k heace, aris ec 14-00 |e 14-00 | 35 _ {15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-688 ESS ee edt Meee Eg 10-000 1-000 13-000 | 32-5 |13-8| 29-375 20-125 
& g g gz zg g g g |15 25-00 17-50 |57 
Bo go taacgac free fete cee | grag ec RS eg Saale ae 35 15 ork a earn 
-00-6-00 BEAD cerned dese hthe aerate Sie 8-00 {e°-6-00-8:00}. vere... 30. 1 5: 
G000-11 50) TORR NEDOL. ere ole nik octane 12-00 14-00 |e 13-00 | 35 13-8} 20-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00/60 
IAA Neer eh So Sel py Atha Lae nen Mieeennlnn fens. ot She ae eae 30 |10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-185 £2 BER G2 000 ER OP as 9-500 10-333 5.295 | 35-4 |13-7| 25-818 20-125 
LAS ee Si Rt a aa 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 40 |15 20-00 18-00 62 
O: 75519. 761 13-OO-te- 0h ee. 228s. s- 50sec ewe 9-00 11.75 |e 7-50 | 40 {15 | 20-00-30-00] 18-00-25.00)63 
9-00-11-00 ABB locaterkeeed fas coca ego 9-00 Tt ae 40 15 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00|64 
10-75-11-75 Bane ae ens a has coe 6-50 4.75 | 35  |15 | 18-00-20-00] 12-00-14-00/65 
10-50-11-50 re ies ae ge Cee Batt Cea 7-00 4.25 | 30 | 9 29-00 25-00 (66 
10-55-11-50 NT Oras ROR Ua 8:00 lc 10.00 jc 4:77 | 28 |15 | 18-00-22-00| 15-00-17-00|67 
PE PTE Ter Bren ca ch, aed ol pana ica Ei ng ARR Vee ee an 5.50 | 38  |....] 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22-00/68 
AO-0510.00) Pe Pel Mh CRE ES EIGHT... doe en feodtas eee es 35 12° | 30-00-40-00| 20-00-30-00}69 


Gord from price quoted. d. Welsh coal. 
as high as $40 per month. m. For new oan nta $30-$35 and $20-$25. n. Hous 
s. Delivered from mines. 


- $30-$35. 


Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In British Columbia 
es with conveniences not extensively occupied by 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 








No. of 
com- | 1914} 1916} 1918 | 1919 | 1920} 1921] Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Dec.) Jan. 
mo- 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926} 1926 | 1927 


dities 


Commodities 








Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 

I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 

If.—Animals and Their Products........... 


111-6]149-8}220-2/234-4)287-6]178-2|145-8]136-8]139 -0]187-9]183 -9]158 -5}15 
102-5}119-9}179-4)198-7/204-8]154-6]136-8}141-5)137-9)141-1]148-5) 143-2) 14 


8-9 

4-2 

III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products} 28 |} 97-8|133-3)/269-9]281-4/303-3]165-0]173-0/189-0|216-5)196-7|188-0)155 -3)155-7 

TV .—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 91 | 94-3]100-11139-4]171-6|241-6}202-5/166-41175-71176-0/157-4]159-7)155-7|155-5 

V.—Iron and its Products................8. 96 | 97-7/151-8}227-3}201-8)244-4/185-71150-3)158-9]168-5/158-4)147-51146-0)145-5 

VI.—Non-ferrous Metals and their Products 15 | 96-2)137-3)144-2}135-6]137-7}| 98-6] 99-3] 9 -5) 94-5]107-7/105-9| 96-7) 96-4 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

MCLG: weet nt ee ears Latte Peng HN. iceaysaurat 16 | 94-5}102-2)144-91163-8]197-5|205-41191-3}185-7/185-51177-2)177-21174-5)174-4 

VIIT.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0}123-1)187-3|185-4/223-3]184-7|169-5|166-41168-4/156-7|157-6|157-8)155-7 


Classified according to origins 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 


110-6]143-4]212-3]232-5/258-2/164-21139 -3/128- 21128-21178 -1]173-0/151-8|152-8 


De VERINES Bh trae tn ths. nile nnn eeoe 8 | 98-81107-1]172-5]177-51173-5)| 142 -3)144-3]1382-3}1380-41155-11161-7}149-5|147-5 
PEER Ores bo eee aetals cS arlene 21 | 94-3]100-11139-4]171-6}241-6}202-5)166-4]175-7)176-0]157-4)159-7/155-7)155°5 
EVES Minerals, Peroni deste cards teen 67 | 95-81121-51166-1]167-8}]196-21175-6]159 -5|156-9)159-1/153-6)150-81147-6)147-2 

Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2)133-4]189-2/206-0]244-0|168-4)146-5)142-8]145-91166-4]164-4]151-2)151-5 


All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 


Classified according te purpose: 
I.—Consumerrs’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 


101-0}130-4)196-9}204-41242-0}180-0)154-7)156-7|159-4/163-3/159-2)149-6)149-8 


101-3/120-6/172-8]191.7)226-1/174-4)156.21153-0]154-3|154-5/166-1/158-2/158-1 
105 -6|132-3)193-3)207-6/244-4/170-7/147-5/148-1]151-1/159- 1/173 -21156-3/156-2 


BOViCraees arate noe. es Ser tadeioe + eames 4 |101-7/125-2)197-5}218-2)249-7}176-0)199-11212-0]208-71252-4|246-11230-41227 +1 
WreAdStUlisia. sam ehcmaons oe Frees haus ets 8 {110-6]144-4)224.4)916-6)261-2|186-9]146-51139-4]125-0|204-11177-8]|159-21160-0 
Chocolate aids sCpom laReis ace ee ROL RRESS Aare 1 |102-0)112-0)104-0}131-6}183-2)}109-2) 96-09) 96-0] 96-01104-0]104-01116-0]128-0 
Fish BOCES a IA neo er en Does 8 | 98-8)107-1]172-5}177-5|173-5]142-31144.31139-31130-41155-1 161-7|149-5}147-5 
PETAR Ete te eB Slane ea eens bce aA eR eres 8 |101-6}124-2)173-5}2991.61249-41218-6 206-0}180-8}165-6}181-5}156-21163-8]160-2 
Meats, Poultry anal aardaacnctorsaiactiine 12 |103-7/118-9}200-8]204-1/209-2)152-7]196.71136-2/120-81131-3|150-2/138-11139-0 
Milk and Milk Products...............: 11 |100-0}119-5)165-1}192-8]203 -0)167-8]147.01148-91156-4]139-0]}157-5|144-51148-6 
SUS ar POUNOC ae caty sas ob aceon eres 2 {115-4/171-6)208-4)237.2/408-3/213-3] 156.6185 -21229-81159-01140-7]155-5]153-1 
Wegetablesin sun aur smnencosab einen oe 10 |122-9/210-0)232-3/245.4)/431-1)170-0]169-7/126-81196-11138-6|370-6|200-0|192-2 
PES aisles play eleieeeecwials gia elas ate lotenere aearscae oie 2 }104-4)120-0)174-4/197.6/213-1)159-7/154.4]160-9]196-2]198-1|147-2|185-3]178-3 
Tobacco aisha, EpSsoKe swe alsa mimes reba chews lavstoreenratre ge 2 |108-0/117-6]154-7/204- 1/227 -0/206-51206-51206-51216-5|216-5}216-5|216-5|216-5 
Miscellaneous, yh svn <b aves stoner 6 | 99-3/119-6/213-0/248.4/283-8/186-91176-7]/156-9|164-6|152-8|153-41153-7|152-7 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0)105-8)146-9) 171-6) 203-1/179-2|166.9]159-3]158-3]148-7] 157 -2|160-5|160-5 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear)! ....s/mucine- sat vase 11 [105-3)128-5)181-3)232.5/260-2/186-3]164-4]164-51158-91152-91152-6|151-6|151-6 
Household equipment...............0.+ 13 | 93-0) 98-6}136-0]152-3)185-01176-9]167.71157-61158-1|147-31158-71163-3|163°3 
EMEMICIEO, yc oss. sp oplebeene Maer Mie se 3 |102-8)107-3/189-11245-3/323-41249-41999.1/219-6]196-8|194-8]194-81194-31194-8 
Glassware and pottery............+-+ 3 | 99-7/203-2)247-4/336-9/490-6/461-61405-51325-3|274-71263-31321 -6/321 -21321-2 
MisGellaneous, <9) 0. siccog <cieee Senet s 7 | 92-9) 97-91185-0)150-6/182-3)174-81166-0]156-2|157-1/146-3}157-5]162-2|162-2 
II.—Propucers’ Goops (GrourpsC ann D)} 146 |103-4]/130-7/195-0/206-2|241 -9]167-3] 143-4]143-6]143-31163-8]153-1|142-5|143-8 
(C) Producers’ Equipment................- 15 | 94-4)101-1)/146-0/164-6/197-1/206-5]193.6]188-3|187-6|181-0]180-7|180-2]180-2 
ools SE a er Pao te | ae pe eeceseees 4 | 98-1/117-8)203-9)216-6]264-5)248-0]289.0|209- 61223 -41204-2|204-2/204-21204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
OUP OS FAN oeintace cadres eeares ® eaten 8 | 94-5) 99-9)142-1/161-5}194-1/206-4/193-2]/187-9]186-81180-6]180-7|180-8]180-8 
Miscel lancoa..s< 2, i525 5 peta eee ee 4 | 92-3)133-2)242-3/242-2)268-6]200-5]157- 11193-91204 -0}188-9]174-5|160-5|158-9 
(D) Producers’ Materials...... Sameera 131 |104-4)133 -9/200-3)/210-7/245-8] 163 -0| 138-0]138-8]138-6|162-01150-1/138-5/139-9 
Building and Construction Materials....| 32 | 93-8/103-8/150-5}175-0|214-9]183-21163-2]163-81167-71152-11152-61147-7|147-5 
Lumber. Saete JIS oe4 cha ckiopood 14 | 91-1) 92-3)130-4]163-8]206-4]180-0]162-3]163-21166-11146-6]149-8]148-0/147-7 
Painters’ Materials.................05 4 |102-2)159-4/264-3/303-2/313-7|173-3]161-3]189-6]199-91211-0]185-3}169-6/167-1 
Miscellancous:. eee cts, cy cae 14 |100-0)128-2)191-9)192-4/227-7)192-61165-7|163-2/169-0/161-11157-0|145-0|145-0 
Manufacturers’ Materials Pes bein oo: .seee| 99 |106-8)/140-8)211-7/218-8)254-0)158-41132-2)133-21132-31164-2/149-5|136-4/138-1 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2/134-2)274-1/286-8/310-2]157-31170-0]194-4|227-6|200-3]190-2]151-81152-1 
Port ur Industry. e2re a eee 2 | 72-4] 83-0/237-3)445-6|477-5|/264-41318 -31273 -9|254-7|268-2/333-81443-71414-8 
For Leather Industry eae Frisia ot Nalae. 6 |102-8) 137-6] 146-6]217-4/176-3] 98-0] 96-3]110-6| 89-81108-2/100-6] 92-8] 93-1 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0/145-0/174-9)155-1]173-0)123-2)110-7]114-4]117-8]121-81116-11109-7|109-3 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 |110-8)167-9}230-6)184-0/208-7]184-8]167-91158-4]152-7|152-0)154-81161-1|153-4 
For Meat Packing Industries. . aerenrcia 4 |110-0)120-9/195-4/180-2/186-6]114-3]105-8]100-3] 94-71103-4]117-5]102-9|104-5 
For Milling and other Industries eecae 9 }114-6)153-8/252-7/261-7|280-7/177-7|128-1}124-4]111-1/215-6]169-4|150-9|154-0 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials...| 23 |108-4]/138-6]188-8|209-9|295-8]186-7|149-7/147-81148-31164-1|155-91150-9|150-6 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


oe following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movement of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. Prices in 
Great Britain and the United States and in 
various countries of Europe showed a down- 
ward tendency at the end of the year. This 
was due in a large measure to a decline in 
prices of fuel following the settlement of the 
British strike. 


Great Britain 


Wuotesate Prices—The Economist index 
number, on the base 1901-05100, was 180.7 
in December, 1926, a decline of about 5 per 
cent’ for the month. There was a slight in- 
crease in “ other foods” and declines in cere- 
als and meat, textiles and the miscellaneous 
group (rubber, timber, oils). The outstanding 
variation was a decline of about 20 per cent 
in minerals, which brought the level of the 
group almost down to that of July. 

The Times index number, on the base 1913 
=100, was 142.1 for December, showing a de- 
cline of 7.1 per cent for the month. While 
all groups except “other food” showed de- 
clines, the low level was largely due to the 
drop in coal prices, for the group “ other 
metals and minerals” declined 23.0 per cent. 
Cereals declined 3.5 per cent; meat and fish, 
10.1 per cent; iron and steel, 6.3 per cent; 
cotton, 3.5 per cent; other textiles, 0.1 per 
cent, and other materials 3.3 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 175 in January a decline of 4 points 
or 2.2 per cent. The chief change for the 
month was a decline in the fuel and light 
group of 14.0 per cent, to reach 215. Foods 
declined one point, rent’ rose one point and 
clothing and sundries showed no change. The 
index number at February 1 was 172, foods, 
clothing and fuel ard light all showing declines. 


Austria 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living in Vienna, on the base July, 
1914—=1, was 15,113 in January, as against 
15,043 in December. Foods rose about 7 per 
cent, with increases shown in bread, rye flour, 
loaf sugar, and veal. In the fuel and light 
group, a slight increase was shown, caused by 
a higher price for coal. Other groups showed 
no change. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Statestique Générale, on the base 100 in 
1914, was 641 at the end of December, as 
against 698 at the end of November. When 
the recent rise of about 50 per cent in the 
franc is taken into consideration it is seen that 
the level of prices is very high. The index 
numbers of native French and imported pro- 
ducts, which were 733 to 1,074 at the end of 
July and practically the same at the end of 
November, were 648 to 628 at the end of De- 
cember, making native products so high as to 
handicap French goods in foreign markets and 
enabling foreign producers to undersell the 
French manufacturers at home. 


Reram Pricks.—The index numbers of re- 
tail prices in Paris, showing prices of 13 arti- 
eles, July 1914—100, was 599 in December, the 
same as in November. 


Germany 

WHOLESALE Prices—The official statistical 
office has reconstructed its wholesale prices in- 
dex number, making it more elaborate and in- 
cluding manufactured goods, the base remain- 
ing as before, 100 in 1913. The groups contained 
in the new index are as follows: agricultural 
products (four groups); colonial products; in- 
dustrial raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods, (eleven groups); manufactured goods 
(producers’ goods, consumers’ goods). The 
index number of all commodities declined from 
137.2 on December 21 to 135.7 on January 
12. Agricultural products declined from 144.38 
to 139.4; colonial products rose from 127.3 to 
129.5; industrial raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods rose from 128.5 to 129.0, 
and manufactured goods fell from 142.0 to 
141.6. 

Cost or Livina—tThe official index number 
of the cost of living, on the base 1913-14= 
100, was 144.3 in December as against 143.6 
in November. Foods rose 0.9 per cent with 


- slight increases shown by bread, flour, groceries, 


milk and milk products. Potatoes and eggs 
rose more slowly than they had done pre- 
viously. Vegetable prices rose after a period 
of decline. The decline in meats, which had 
been noticed previously, ceased. Clothing de- 
clined slightly, and other groups showed no 
appreciable change. 
Sweden 
Wwo.esate Prices—The index number of 


the Department of Commerce, on the base 
prices in 1913100, was 150 in December, an 
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advance of two points over the November 
level. The greatest advance was one of 20 
points or 16.1 per cent in fuels and lubricating 
oils. Animal foods rose slightly and there were 
slight declines in feed and forage, iron and its 
products, textiles and chemical products. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Pricrs—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, showed a decline for December of 
more than one-half of one per cent, reaching 
147.2. Fuels declined 3.8 per cent owing to 
decreases for bituminous coal and coke. In 
all other groups except farm products and 
miscellaneous commodities, December prices 
averaged slightly below those of the month 
before. Farm products were slightly higher 
than in November, while there was no change 
in the general level of the miscellaneous group. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of 106 commodities) 


was $12.5153 for February 1, a decrease of 
2 per cent from January 1. “Seasonal and 
climatic conditions operated to depress some 
dairy products, eggs and tobacco, and a large 
decline in the drug list is chargeable to lower 
alcoho] prices. Of thirteen groups of commod- 
ities, nine moved downward, while prices on 
four advanced. Commodity groups declining 
included provisions, chemicals and drugs, mis- 
cellaneous products, textiles, metals, coal and 
coke, building materials, fruits and naval 
stores. Groups advancing were oils, hides and 
leather, food, animals and breadstuffs.” 


Cost or Lrvinc.—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
showing the changes in level of the cost of 
living in Massachusetts, on the base 1913= 
100, was 162.3 in December as against 162.1 
in November. Foods rose slightly, fuel and 
light declined slightly, and other elements 
showed no change. 





COMPARISON OF PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES IN TERMS OF 
FOOD AND RENT IN CAPITAL AND REPRESENTATIVE 
CITIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


INCE July, 1924, the International Labour 
Office has maintained the record of the 
comparative real wages in various countries, 
compiled and published by the British Min- 
istry of Labour in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette since 1923. Summaries of these 
figures were given in the Lasour Gazerre in 
August, 1923, June 1924, December, 1924, 
November, 1925. The accompanying table 
is taken from the International Labour Re- 
view for October, 1926. 

As before, the purpose of the calculations is 
to show the comparative amounts of food 
which can be purchased in the various cities 
with the wages of forty-eight hours’ work. 
For this purpose index numbers were calcu- 
lated by taking 100 to represent the amount 
of each article of food which forty-eight hours’ 
normal wages in each trade would purchase in 
London, and then finding what ratio of 100 
would represent the corresponding amount for 
each article of food and each trade in each 
other city included. These ratios or “index 
numbers” were then averaged for each city for 
all trades included. 

The International Labour Office has calcu- 


lated the averages weighting the figures ac- 
cording to British standards of consumption 
and has produced averages weighted according 
to standards in various groups of countries 
with more or less similar standards of living. 

In addition by taking an average of the re- 
sults according to the six standards so 
adopted, a general average is produced which 
stands as an international average by means 
of which the standard of living in each city 
can be compared to that in London. 

A calculation has also been made as to the 
comparative purchasing power of the wages 
if an allowance is made for rent payments 
as well as for food costs and this appears in 
the last column of the table of index numbers. 

It is pointed out that the data used for the 
comparisons are not strictly comparable ow- 
ing to differences in consumption in the vari- 
ous countries, that the wages data is for only 
four industries, building, metal, furniture and 
printing trades and that the prices data is for 
only eighteen items of food and that while 
a percentage allowance of the cost of food 
is made for rent no allowance is made for 
fuel, clothing and miscellaneous items. 
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Inpex Numbers or CompaRATIVE REAL WaGES (OR CoMPARATIVE PuRCHASING PowER or Money—Waass) 11 VARIOUS 
Cities at Juuy 1, 1926 


(London = 100). 
OOOO OOS =_as8V—e6—=—w—weeewesxoqw..0( OS SO aa 





ion Food and 
Food only Rent 
oe Index Numbers based on quantities of each kind of food consumed in Cencee General 
a Average Bibs Sg 
Belgium Central Southern | Scandina- index nos. | ™4eX Ros. 
and uropean ee European vian ec Phiten (based on (with 
France Countries Countries | Countries ountTles | food only) allowance 
for rent) 
Teondonterr’ . . (eid. « 22's 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Amsterdam........... 94 93 82 89 98 89 91 91 
Berlin neers eee 63 81 63 65 78 69 70 66 
Brussense(@)aes ee oe 40 44 38 38 45 43 41 44 
Copenhagen..........-. 99 122 103 106 132 112 112 112 
Hint eotiee oe eet 97 99 100 96 102 97 99 108 
nisbous (Geer hae 38 36 oo 33 34 35 35 
OAL eee pelea eke 37 51 36 40 51 44 43 48 
Madridac. ava. t ee 57 64 50 56 57 53 56 
INGTEANL AD) roniaclte Seco s 44 50 43 46 53 46 47 49 
OU Wan.: beeuias o Seeks 144 144 149 145 162 158 150 148 
Philadelphia.......... 163 150 169 169 176 176 167 167 
TPALUO a a cee 49 53 48 51 51 49 50 54 
Ragas eerie eee 41 56 43 43 62 47 47 50 
ONG AB) aa anew eiewaiat 43 47 40 44 45 44 44 47 
Stockholm (c)........ 81 87 84 82 104 92 88 86 
SVONGY ia. sek ee ae 128 124 137 136 123 136 131 131 
WUven ire crecasrte nye rete te acoreie oF 48 37 38 47 41 41 42 
Wien aerse ts Sais ooh 36 50 389 39 55 44 44 50 
Warsaw) nese aie oy ate 42 54 37 44 51 45 46 47 








(a) The figures for Brussels are abnormally low; this is due to the fall in the value of the franc, to which wages and prices 


have not yet become adjusted. 


(b) The figures for Lisbon, Rome and Milan, are relatively low. This may be accounted for in part by the differences 
in the items of food consumption in these countries from those ordinarily consumed in most of the other countries included 
in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not make adequate allowance for the large consumption of vegetable 


foods in the southern European countries. 
(c) No figures for metal trades available. 
(d) Based on a weighted average wage. 


For other cities an unweighted average of wages has been used. 


Annual Holidays for Workers and Collective Agreements 


The International Labour Review, published 
by the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
has an interesting article in its December 
1926 number entitled “ Annual Holidays for 
Workers and Collective Agreement.” For 
some years past, especially since the war, there 
has been a movement towards adoption of a 
system of compulsory holidays with pay, 
either for all workers or at least for very 
large groups of wage earners. In various 
countries this movement has taken definite 
shape in legislative measures, but this legisla- 
tion does not fully represent the situation, 
and it is in countries where no law as to 
holidays exists that collective agreements are 
of the greatest importance. 

The article is limited to an examination of 
the systems of holidays with pay set up by 
collective agreements which are at present in 
foree in European industry. The data are 
derived from a study of some 500 agreements, 
natoinal, regional, or district, all typical in 
their respective spheres, and some including 


both manual and non-manual workers under 
the same regulations. It is found that in 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, and Norway, holi- 
days with pay are very generally provided 
for by collective jagreements, anid in the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, Roumania, Den- 
mark and Switzerland, the number of work- 
ers entitled to a paid holiday is also con- 
siderable. In Europe at present some nine- 
teen million workers (approximately furty per 
cent of the whole number) are entitled to an 
annual holiday with pay, either by law, or 
under collective agreements. In the coun- 
tries where such holidays are not yet general, 
provisions as to annual holidays are most 
frequently found in the collective agreements 
in the printing, food and clothing industries. 
The provisions found in collective agreements 
are regarded by the writer as indicating the 
‘needs of the parties affected and as likely to 
prove of great value in the drafting of sub- 
sequent legislation. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1926 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
and such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., re- 
corded in the Department as occurring during 
the fourth quarter of 1926 was 386, there being 
153 in October, 139 in November and 94 in 
December. In the fourth quarter of 1925, 296 
fatal accidents were recorded. In this report 
it is the custom to record industrial accidents 
under the dates of the occurrence of the ac- 
cidents and fatal industrial diseases under the 
dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources; from certain large employers of 
labour; and from the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazerre. Reports of accidents were 
also recorded from local newspapers. 

By groups of industries the fatalities oc- 
curred as follows: agriculture, 46; logging, 41; 
fishing and trapping, 7; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 49; manufacturing, 
59; construction, 44; transportation and pub- 
lic utilities, 110; service, 21; trade, 7; finance, 
2. In agriculture, with the exception of a 
number of accidents in October due to har- 
vesting operations, those recorded were owing 
to the usual hazard of the industry. There 
was a seasonal increase in accidents in log- 
ging, and a seasonal decline in those in fish- 
ing and trapping. The mining accidents con- 
tain a list of ten fatilities caused by an ex- 
plosion in the McGillivray mine at Coleman, 
Alberta, on November 23. As the explosion 
occurred ati five o’clock in the morning, only 
28 men were in the mine, and 18 escaped to 
the surface. While the number of accidents 
in the manufacturing group was large, they 
were distributed over the various branches of 
the industry, the largest number occurring in 
the iron and steel division. In the construc- 
tion industry a seasonal decline was reflected in 
the falling-off of accidents at the close of the 
year. The number of fatalities in transporta- 
tion and public utilities was large, steam rail- 
ways being responsible for over 50 per cent 
of these. On October 28, a collision of a 
freight train and a working train, at Glendyne 
Siding, Quebec, near the New Brunswick 


boundary, caused the death of five labourers. 
On November 27, five men who were complet- 
ing the installation of a steam boiler in the 
engine roundhouse at Doucet, Quebec, were 
killed, when the boiler exploded apparently 
owing to the safety valve having been inad- 
vertently screwed down before the pressure 
was turned on. In water transportation before 
the close of navigation on the St. Lawrence 
river there were two serious disasters, one of 
which was the burning of the steamer Mont- 
real, near Sorel, on November 18, on which 
occasion three of the crew lost their lives; 
and the other, the capsize, owing to shifting 
of badly loaded cargo, of the steamer Guide, 
off Godbout, Quebec, on October 15, when 
eleven people were drowned. Eight of these 
fatalities were considered to be industrial 
accidents, seven (members of the crew) coming 
in the group “water transportation,” and one, 
an inspecting engineer of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Works, being classified under 
“service: public administration.” In the 
latter group, four fire fighters at Winnipeg, 
were killed on December 23 by the collapse of 
a wall during a theatre fire. 

In regard to the report on accidents during 
the third quarter of 1926, published in the 
Lasnour Gazerte for November, 1926, two cases 
of duplication were found, and two accidents 
under “Construction, bridge and highway,” 


tabulated on page 1166, have been deleted 


owing to mention elsewhere. These are 
“Labourer, near Rousseau, Ont., July 8,” and 
“Labourer, Sherbrooke, Que., September 1.” 

Supplementary list of accidents—The third 
supplementary list of accidents occurring dur- 
ing the year 1926 contains 15 accidents, includ- 
ing 2 in January, one of which resulted fatally 
in November, making 71; two in March (one 
being a case of fatal industrial disease) make 
ing 80; one in July, making 144; 4 in August, 
making 192; and 6 in September, making 99. - 
This accounts for the two duplicates men- 
tioned above. 

Of these 15 accidents, three were under 
logging; two under metalliferous mining; two 
under saw and planing mills; one each under 
construction and steam railways; two under 
water transportation; three under retail trade, 
and one under service, public administration. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1926 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE— 
Harmere suns oi Green Harbour, N.S........ et. GSE Fe 8 ois os Fell from load of hay. 
Harvester eocn te... Near Belisle, Sask.......... of CO Ts art Ree Burned to death in burning barn. 
Harvesterian sae. at... Near Belisle, Sask.......... “8 Oey his aoe ee 
Farmersseeaesee eee. pinstarg$haManguuncd: : a. . % 6 19 {Caught in feeder while pitching sheaves. 
ariner in pos 5c, < Blanchard Tp., Ont......... a 7 63 |Fell from load while filling silo. 
Operator of corn cutter] Near Ottawa, Ont.......... re 8 26 |Thrown by belt against crank of tractor. 
Harmer... J... .....| Delordines Man sseee. >. e. a 9 40 |Caught in pulley of threshing machine, 
1 REGION ay) aepeneeieatn areal Nisgouri Tp., Ont........... Ya tea 48 soy ore from milk delivery; truck struck by 
rain. 
1 Sat¥e) yy dee at .|Moon Hills, Sask............ cae els 52 | Run over by tractor. J 
Parmer... a). ene Sedgewick, Alta............ ie he als 60 |Drawn into feed belt of thresher. 
Harmon. 5s meat North Dumfries, Ont....... 7 215 64 |Mangled by corn binder. 
Farmer 1 .oaf2. Sart Glenavon, Sask............. 1 015 38 |Drawn into threshing machine by belt. 
Harmen Site, nee Pincher Creek, Alta......... et 16 60 {Crushed by tractor. : 
Hammaer! tig, @ihd).. san st St. Nicholas, Que........... SP) i EUG En, Se eae ae Fell from hayloft. 
WISE Vester ie ts Beiseker, Alta.............. Age WR ae «Se Soa \ Automobile accident; employers arrested on 
iarvestense cm .cnae os: SFr lah Wel Beet SH. SUT oR cst charge of manslaughter. 
WALIMMOMee eye cen Melitay Wan ack sani: .. OS. ee YS 66 |Gored by bull; died Oct. 28, 1926. 
Marm hand... ...-ee CataraquijOnt 7;2nsioe. ee. 26 70 |Kicked by horse; died Oct. 27, 
Harmer... Ceo ere Bromptonville, Que......... e426 28 |Blasting rocks; rammed dynamite with iron 
bar; fatally injured in explosion. 
Narmernice tose Fort Saskatchewan, Alta...| “ 29 21 |Caught in belt of an engine. 
Pariier roo: oh. ates Langruth, Man.............. od meg 33 |Hurled from threshing machine when clothing 
caught in a belt. 
Warmer ree ce Sydney piINworees fiw as... Nov 1 - 40 |Fell from wagon. 
Farmer’s wife......... Near Three Hills, Alta...... “ 7a Nah SU) 2 Fel] into water tank; drowned. 
APIO. enc te a mers London" lp, Ont......4..065 sf Sh Nemes Sol Thrown to ground when Jadder slipped. 
DLOCKMAne ea teeter nuk Near Farlane, Ont.......... sf rad Ie See 
Stockinale. 1 cence a CoA TNE gma ee ae § Ll ee, Collision of freight trains; burned. 
Stockman....0.ssece: of teak ale tee hago f | ee 
EOC KM alee cat vance e: ss i eine Bee rs 20 es a ra 
Wa TTAer A: Sse. AE eTT. Near Price Albert, Sask....} “ 4 48 |Struck by falling framework at barn-raising. 
GAO OULCE ta Un ec ety te BhoenixiwAltasdedth hoo. 5. ss 6 24 {Struck on head by falling tree. 
Farmer... tect: toe Near Quebec, Que........... tt the ol Phe fiscal ec Buried under load which capsized when on way 
to market. 
1 Bib g days) aR ea Matilda Tp., Ontios..)..... ty Pam ee ee Trapped in burning barn. 
Marmshande tes. xcece RansdonmAltal mange. ke: eats 21 {Struck by wagon tongue when stopping runaway 
team. 
Farm, hand ais. ote ParkbuiJOntviseiars oh). £8: SIE ie TE ae Fell from haymow. 
amet noe ee res, MMDrovOntes, cre ane ceee Dees 2 74 {Fell from load of wood; died Dec. 6. 
Farm: hands. sti. 1! Near Arthur, Ont........... ss 3 35 |Fell from haymow. 
HATMGMy ono arate St; Leonard; Quesu...:.... tele i 50 \|Sleigh struck by train. 
Marnier mec hoe s§ Sie Gaeeecr. .O8.; es 7 20 
Farmer’s wife......... Hanna, Alta. eave Mees. 8: by IBS oe Lost in blizzard on her own farm. 
Marmabandes su setae Pointe Claire, Que.......... ie Or 23 +|Kicked by a frightened cow; died Dec. 15. 
Parmer... 32. nee Lumby eB. felons. ae: ey 4 56 |Struck by a falling tree. 
d yg 00S D5 eSiat ea a  e Pairheld Ont. cacas.4es06 2 Ae ata i) 50 {Struck by disconnected blade from rotary power 
saw. 
BALMER, cn eae ee Kinloss Tpos.Ontige. 2.2.52 set 18 24 |Caught in shaft of engine while sawing wood; 
died Dec. 20. 
Farmer’s wife......... Annabel Tips Ontiens.... 22. ea 3 70 ae milking was trampled by cow; died Dec. 
Harpmtorraen..casasicenit West dil tOntarsviweng..... ER TCEN bis! i ai While driving on load of hay was struck by car 
and thrown to ground. 
Harmer... cobaiaiovaeee Arden Ontine ee ein. dee. CD fees Oe (SS fore ee Slipped on ice while cutting wood and was cut by 
axe. 
LogeGine— 
Da bORLEE s55 5215 eee. ‘horebake, Ontiecc..3....: OC taro eee oo Drowned. 
Loading leverman..... Youbouyb.C.co eee. te fo. < i 34 |Log dropped onto load broke, hitting victim. 
Bucker’.., eos. ont Sree Timberland limit, B.C...... HY ot baci ..|Caught between two logs. 
WADOURCT oc... 6 eee Ptabrances,,Onteias.)....... a Bh 48 |Leg fractured. 
biiead Feuer... e.7 ss Myrtle Point, B.C.......... HS 42 |Struck by falling tree. rE - 
Hin gineeBsntk:. ee. cer Theodosia Arm, B.C........ 4 pk 63 |Tree fell against engine house, pinning victim 
under roof. ; 
DOL POP sco. c,0sa3tht «We he Green Ridge, N.B.......... ae 7 54 {Crushed by falling tree. 
Bushman.....;.Meet Glue hor ake:,Ont so. Hen). 0 al Meee es 27 nee Cee Struck by tree. 
dia bouretensny cen aso Kearney JOntus. queen. Se: <i) $24. _ 86 |Thrown by team against tree. ; 3 
Hook-tender. 7. *7.03°: Great Central, B.C......... 4. 925 44 pumice by tree broken by log which caught in 
ine. 
aD eaIMSter weebccianst.: St. Isidore, Que.......... 4.08 £4) £96 25 |Crushed between two loads of wood. 
Timber cruiser........ Madawaska Co., N.B....... © baab 37 |Canoe swamped in river; drowned. . 
OSL. « «0.5.0 Ree tek Port-Alberni, BGs. 2205.22. SU Cs nek ae oe Was knocked backwards by falling tree, falling 
and fracturing skull. ? 
Weller. ca. os. soe eee Headquarters, B.C....|... 25. Pe We 2G sk ay, SORE Struck by limb from snag; died Oct. 29. 
TOSCO. foc sae Rock, Lake, Ont: as cst oae: 1 429 18 {Struck by falling tree. ‘ 
Camip.cook.,.....5 smo PANGO, Olea shan tes heme Nov. il 50 |Crushed by tree which crashed through camp in 
storm. g 
d Goya +22) aOR REN Pitt bake NBC. habs llc y a. ee gl: | ea re ae Blasting accident; struck by rock; died Nov. 13. 
Labourer. J.ccsinmaree SUucbuUsy. On ties, bers bed... EIS |) See var. Struck by tree. 
Woodsman... areas Madawaska Co., N.B....... ae pel 35 |Struck by falling tree. 
Log eutter.....<. kenpatiste Lost Dog Lake, Ont........ ae Aa se Sn Struck on head. f . 
Poltor;.......- cece Reid Bay, BO. edecnr, . a Bi oon Oe Struck by falling tree, which split. 
aD OULRCE Ais ac's scl e eine Rainy River,Ont: ties). ..... ame p74 23 |Crushed skull. 
Roser... | Maple Ridge, B.C........... #) 49 30 IStruck by flying slab. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Age 
Loaeine—Con. 
LOSE oa cn cokes Near Ladysmith, B.C...... 22 
OPeer wan. Aksar Onaping Lake, Ont.......... 28 
Labourer: ?.. .suaeroeee Rainy. Lake, Ont..3;........ 48 
Woggers. 2i. see stonsete Rainy Lake, Ont............ 32 
Loggers: eee ace Labelle Co., Que............ 16 
Logver.). cas nee Labelle Cos, Quest, 2esae.he- 37 
Loggers ieee eee: GozamaiOnt. .eaases 2.06. 30 
Logger; often Sees Jervis inletw. Crise ae... ee 40 
Lopger: Rae rrawee North of Atikokan, Ont..... 
TOTO UA, cian MOT: Theodosia Arm, B.C........ 25 
osger en sakes ees Sioux Lookout, Ont......... 28 
Logger ieee aus Weir sQues Meal Reed A. ear 55 
Hellen sha aeca eee oe Port Haney ib Omer... s- 35 
PADOULeIe. haces eee Portibaneya (BC a ieee spas ( 12 [22..s..... 
HOrwer tcc e oes Lake Claire, Que............ 52 
Loggers: : 7 aaa Near Kaslo, B.C............ 35 
Logeer s.8 . 4<ce eet ot Presqu’Isle, N.B............ 55 
Boggert . Vales soe. Near St. Cyprien, Que...... 29 
FisHING— 
Deckhand i. .23:2005%%- Waldemiislandwb O@lizo.0..| OCb, 822 |... 25s. 
Four Indian fisherm en|.Hecate Strait, B.C..........] “ 7 Jeweeeeeee 
Cook on fish boat...... Seymour Narrows, B.C.....} Nov. 15 ]........-.- 
Fishermans.c.:0oeen Offilasttleadinght, N.B.|..“ | 15 |.......... 
Minine, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining: 

MEL AMM BH Kimberley BiC.aan vec.s0 41 
Foreman of tramline|Stewart, B.C............... 42 
Pluggerman......... An VOX) BCR AE, oc oi5.0 55 23 
Mucker@ie.ine 2 Sandons BiG wees se. 23 
INDINOL he cathe aceon Silver Centre, Ont.......... 21 
Workman in concen- 

trating mill........ AnyOxBi@e eee ae td. ees 24 
Crusherman......... Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 36 
Cook at mine........ New Denver, B.C.......... 45 
Labourer. ies as Schumacher, Ont........... 37 
Outside worker...... Kimberley, biCy nao... 4. 70 
Chief setter on 

diamond drill...... Rowyny Ques oc.cttte yews» » 40 

Coal Mining: 
Rope rider........... Wayney Alta cies. farce. e 32 
Minorstiy Save ROSOURIOW NICAL ene el Pe Si hove deee us 
Sheet tender......... WestvaillevINiSs. Ome s doce. 19 
IDTUS BOM ek, roe Drumheller, Alta........... 28 
Vioadericenickcs sete extension, BiCx. v5..t5%6 <> over 21 
Driversseee ceca a Glace Bays INJSy. 6 iie.5 oe 21 
Manors ur eae Glace BAYAN oie see | PP e2O Te soak ee 
Miner eanct. cee ee.2 ‘Throe Waals? Alta ore re ke. 22 
Minors. een 8 Nanaimo nBs C20. oe hl. os 40 
Onsotter! nes cases. New Watertord@Ntse 50) “OP LE 1 a. eee. 
Wainer. ae eee Drumheller, Alta........... 25 
Manor xa ou vaws eae SaunderseeAltay. ce ose... 27 
WENOM oats eee Drumheller, Alta........... 27 
PirecbOss. eee see GolemanwA)ta.82.5)F.\..06. 42 
Motor repairer....... Ts Aoi. eas eae 27 
Miner’... .e4nie. eee SST MA METRES fs Shee 47 
MINOT 0) seem eee RSME cite. |. 6), 38 
Miners? anes seo We a 22 
Minerstn cee une Ts a 37 
Miners 0a aes oat SMR ORS UE 'Satt® 18s Soh nsso:s 43 
IME ICT Ye re Me erates APSR)? Beuvae Ls) ha ae 45 
Driver) Les 28 Oey ne eee ost a a 26 
Rock miner......... CO ss Ce 27 
Minories: .. 2962 0G Glover Bar, Altai) i0.2. 0)... 46 
Miner snc ses cece Nesxr Ben Lait BASIC ete. cess ped’ | Ta, aekaak. 
Mine ee te ne WV AMEOWMROM AIL hese eee) QBN, cae a bre-ears 
Carriers oe yee Neri VAMGA ON, Bolen tee hisionerl  LOCE EMS. soe erecates 
Miner... , sSGR8 Foe Canmore Alta. ak as cs + as HG 
Miners, 2, ees. ccc News Wateriord Neer... cen) Sp MMs on kere 
Miner sone cite decees StellartonyN:8: Ak t.. se: 45 
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Shot on way to work; violence. 
Fell under sleigh. 

Leg fractured by tree. 

Struck by tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by rigging line. 


Leg crushed by falling tree. Died of,exposure on 
way to obtain aid. 

Struck by top of falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Crushed by falling tree; died Dec. 12. 

Struck by limb lopped off by falling tree. 

Crushed by boulder falling from hill following 


blast. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by falling tree limb. 
Struck by falling tree. 


, drowned. 
Side of capsized boat struck head of victim. 


Explosion; struck by rock; fell down stope. 
Alleged carelessness. 
Struck on head by runaway bucket 


Struck by flying rock from blast; fell into glory 


hole. 

Struck by rock falling from wall in which blast 
holes had been drilled. 

Crushed between cage and timbers of shaft. 


Missed footing and fell into crushed ore bin. 
Smothered. 

Caught in a crusher. 

Fell from trail, returning to camp. 

Struck on head by rock. 

Knocked down by an ore train. 


Struck by tree which broke when used to hoist 
machinery. 


— against side of entry when car jumped 

rack. 

Jammed between car and loader; died Oct. 7. 

Box jumped track, knocking out timbers, causing 
fal] of coal which buried victim. 


Crushed by fall of stone. 
Crushed by rock; died Nov. 16. 
Fall of rock from pot-hole in roof. 
Struck by fall of rock, 


Explosion of dust and gas in mine. 


Buried by clay from roof. 

Struck on head by coal while ascending shaft. 
Crushed by fall of coal. 5 

Struck by aloaded car bumped by an empty car. 
Crushed by fall of top coal. 

Fa]] of stone. 

Crushed by fall of stone. 


a. 


ee 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1926— 











Trade or Industry Locality 
Minina, NOnN-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING—Con. 
Coal Mining—Con. 

BTS) 2h ns COSTE Drumheller, Alta........... 
Mineraere eek wets Coalspur Altar). e.. 
Miner ror. ie As Drumheller, Alta........... 
Mincren ee. ec. New Waterford, N.S........ 

Non-metallic mineral, 

mining and quarry- 

ing, n.€.s8 
Labourer?) 20, 205% Rock Island, Que........... 
Foreman in gravel pit} New Westminster, B.C...... 
Miner, severe: Thetford Mines, Que........ 
Handy boy. 275 o.5.. Pine Falls, Man............. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 
Employee of flour 

THN Sy cea ake Goderich, Ont.i58).45.. «<2. 
Mallerare 42 8 King’ sCoP NI BeIMe oe. 
Labourer with alco- 

hol company....... Corby villes Ont iin... 
Malorr in iO eke Vernon River, P.E.I........ 

Animal foods: 
WeAMStOrAes:..s..% rial Montreal, Que............... 
TSADOUTER a ee he oe Calvary, Altae .. 50 be. o8 
abourerhso2. .. ae Edmonton, Alta............ 
Dairy employee..... Gilfard, Quest we... 
Clothing: 
Presidentis- sec Mailtons Ontincsisenecccbins cre 
Superintendent...... i Ee, eee 
Superintendent of I IO e. 
knitting company. 
Labourer with corset 

co NSS ae ee oronton Ont «arc. teres 
Engineer with cloth- 

ing Ccompany....... Anonidony (Onbs } Pe ecclesia’ 

Leather, fur and pro- 
ducts: 
Foreman with belt-|. 
ing company....... Montreal, Que. 87.5201... 
Pulp, paper, and paper 
goods: 
Labourer............ Mhorold sOnte sax di tenga 
Mabourer eee Iroquois FaJls, Ont.......... 
Electrician........%. Ansonville, Ont............. 
Carpenter...........- Merritton {Ont as... oa: 
Repair man.......... tess ee ere 
Labourers Three Rivers, Que.......... 
PAM TOPARMSS Jecslois Three Rivers, Que.......... 
a DOUrCr AR eee 5 ie Three Rivers, Que.......... 
Labourer? hs, 223. Bromptonville, Que......... 
‘Rivigmitheiee Awe: Kispanola; Ont.ae Se). hs: 


Paper mill worker... 
Saw and planing mills: 
Teamsters, O24. 2 


Sawmill worker..... 

Saw mill operator. . 
Wood products: 

PAINGCE. ote ee 


Tron, Steel and Products: 
Night fireman....... 
Driver with machin- 

ery company...... 
Labourer............ 
Pater 5c. eact 


34583—9 


.|Buck Creek, Alta 





Chipman, cis ie 
New Westminster, B.C..... 


see mere gene 


sete eee oers 


Toronto, Ont 


ee 


Woronto; Ont.% SL Ae. 
Proprietor of factory|White Rock, B.C 


. 20 


see eeeeose 


Continued 


Cause of Fatality 





Fell off a mine car and was dragged and crushed. 

Disregarding warning walked under hanging 
mass of coal, which fell, crushing him. 

Caught between mine cars. 

Struck on ankle by rake. 


Crushed by slide ofgravel. 
Buried by cave-in of gravel pit. 
Struck and run over by mine car, 
Crushed by gravel. 


Fell into bran bin; suffocated. 
Killed in grist mill. 


Suffocated in grain bin. 
Was shutting off crusher which burst, striking 
him on forehead. 


Run over and dragged in runaway. 

Rolling heavy barrels; partner slipped and 
barrel crushed victim. 

Fell off a ladder. 

Caught and crushed by elevator. 


SA Se tO Struck by train. 


sere eaeee 


eee eee reese 


ee weer were 


eeorervese 


ey 


ee ay 


Ran nail in thumb, infection. 


Fell from ladder when he was closing valve, 
owing to breaking of tube. 


Died of heart failure after walking up three 
flights of stairs. 


Electrocuted while feeding a conveyor. 

Gassed. 

Electrocuted; attempting to investigate cause of 
death of another electrician. 

Were repairing pulp beater machine which 
exploded. ‘Thought to contain explosive from 
previous use in a munitions factory. 

Caught in chain and cut by saws. 

Touched live wire; electrocuted. 

Fel] from scaffolding; died Nov. 22. 

Repairing steam pipe which exploded. 

While placing guard over motor, was electrocuted. 

Struck by heavy piece of machinery 


While moving car with team slipped beneath 
wheels. 

Broken chain caused fall into river; drowned. 

Hit on head with stick of pulp 

Struck by tree. ‘ 

Fell into fume and carried into barking machine. 

Struck by end of a belt idling on the shaft. 

Struck and run over by a lumber carrier. Died 
Dec. 3. : at 

Struck by steel dog’’ holding log in position. 

Entangled in machinery. 


Was spraying paint, woodwork caught fire. 
Man was fatally burned. 
Truck struck by train. 


Shot while on duty. 


Strain. : 
Struck by travelling crane. 

Fell to ground from side of building after touch- 
ing electric wires. “ S ; 
Slipped when helping to hoist iron bar, causing 

other workers to let it fall on him. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1926—Continued 





















Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MaNuFACTURING—Con. 
Tron, Steel and Pro- 
ducts—Con. 
Grinder with cutlery 
COMPANY.44), eee Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Oct. 15 29 |Caught in shafting. 
Night watchman....|Toronto, Ont................ ee #20 65 |Trapped by elevator gates, crushed by elevator. 
Diabourers wesc. ce Hoanailton Ont mura. os ocan SOE ARON i ae San Rs Fell off building. 
Employee (female)..|Bedford, Que............... eS a7 26 Sarah pe sutomanie: as she came out of factory; 
le Gt. 50) 
Labourer sone sch sc. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Nov. 4 26 |Walked off end of ore dock in darkness, drowned. 
Assistant packer..... MorontosOnteee. seek LO 60 |Hernia. 
iHeiperss ah see cena RorontonOnt.es.ceen pence ELL 41 |Fell down stairs. 
Pipe moulder........ Fort William, Ont. eee 2b) sa ¥ 24 42 |Struck on head and crushed by heavy mould. 
Hlectric welder’s 
helpers cessisk AnyOxy Bi Oae ep iidan snes: Dec. 8 22 |Electrocuted by high voltage wire. 
Carpenter at plate 
aba UN We Some Ramen a8 5 Sy.dney,nesecen a ote Ga BK) 49 |Crushed by a crane, which backed too far. 
Mabourer..... 6.656. TorontowOnteae ones sate ae. “> 10 69 |Cut hand; infection. 
Labourer......<..... Montreal, Que......5..4.002< iy 28 42 |Slipped and fell into vat of acid. 
Carpenter........... GuelphVOntiwewse ote se 728 25 me fo floor when scaffold broke; died Jan. 14, 
192 
Moulder...........2.. Hamilton,Ont erent... Se hol 80 |Crushed by huge casting which fell on him. 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ucts: 


Cut face; infection. 





ing company....... Hamilton, Ont.n..cee.s. ss: Dec. 22 49 
Non-metallic mineral 
products: 
Pipe fitter for coke Fell from staging. 
Srey oe eee Glace Bay, s'N. Sie diecas.. ale « Nov. 16 64 |Clothing caught in a belt; victim drawn into 
Labourer. «63. ..i6- Montreal, Que............... Dec. 16 30 machinery. 
Clemo Shi Allied 
Products: 
Employee of oil com- 
DANVou tases E. Calgary, Alta. RSS 3 ae Oct. 25 46 |Collapsed at work, 
ConstRUCTION— 
Building and structures: 
Labourer on ware- 
house construction.}Toronto, Ont...............- Oct. 1 29 gel aS Died of fractured spine 
an 
Labourer...........- Three Rivers, Que.......... f 1 23 {Struck by falling block of wood. 
Carpenter. 4.0.2 cae. Regina, Sask Lol leer? 2 56 |Fell from scaffold onto concrete floor. 
Labourers. iece ee ISSEXMONG ee jee tase cece ee - PAL eat Seta Cut leg; infection. 
Rooker sey) een ame Pine HFalls;iMan.). oc.has.: ef Die, Ses fe oe Fell from ladder. 
Foreman erector..... Temiskaming, Ont.......... oe if 34 |Fell to concrete floor from high platform. 
Labourers... ssc OttawaaOnbensHvark ssi. s0 OF 26 |Cut foot on nail; infection. 
Carpenters. oi. ss se Calgary Altar steak snes: ay MRA! 20 |Thrown into tank by collapse of scaffold. 
IPamiteremcscge he hess Montreal, Que............... is ae 38 {Fell from ladder and was struck by same. 
Workman demolish- 
ing building........ St: Jonny Nees psu ae Sear ual G 35 |Crushed in collapse of condemned building. 
Pattee a oh ues St John Na Dara aHenel.. Hae. sean 0) 48 |Thrown to pavement by breaking of swinging 
stage. 
Foreman electrician.|East Templeton, Que........ he P) 34 |Helping put up pole which slipped, striking victim 
ADOUTCR <0): ones. cee SV OMEN, INGO tere. dao eale s i oe ore Aas Staging broke; man fell 5 feet and broke leg. 
Steamfitter.......... Basti Auton eetoewans tenis 2s FPA 35 |Collapse of derrick. 
Labourer............ Kapuskasing, Ont........... eRe Salma sce Run over by switching freight cars. 
Carpenter. 4... sco... Fort Frances, Ont........... Nov. 12 29 |Fell off scaffold 
Labourer............ Fort William, Ont.......... uta, 49 |Ribs broken. 
Carpenter........... Montreal;Queivincod)... 08. Pa 50 |Buried beneath wall which blew down. 
Plasterer: ics amine Quebec, Quensnnicccis dec eels « Fd 46 |Car in which he was being driven home from 
s work struck by train. 
Labourer............ Pine: Malis, Mani2.0. 4. 0<.+- SER COOOL me ayaa, see Fellfrom a wall; died Dec. 4. 
Pantene cs suas OrOntoyO@ntae we. alas «ars « $6 929 26 |Fellfrom ascaffold; died Dec. 1. 
Lineman with con- 
tractor. dou. se ets Rocky, Inlet, Ont:<.25..23> «30 24 |Struck by piece of steel. 
Carpenter........... Sudbury, Ont......6c6..0... “30 52 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
Carpenter........... Fort William, Ont........... Dec. 2 49 |¥Fell from top storey of building, striking scaffold- 
ing. 
Labourer in gravel pit|Big Falls, Ont.............. “ 9 35 |Block of frozen gravel rolled over embankment 
onto victim, 
Labourers... oe. Montreal, Que.............. oh as G | 24 |Struck by descending hoist. 
Labourer............ EB. Calgary, Alta....s.00.+- “0914 28 While wrecking tower missed footing and fell 
our storeys. 
Labourer............ Guelph Onts.c acess deuce. 28 45 |Fell off scattoid, 
Painter cee eee Montreal, Que.............. eee ' 49 |Died of lead poisoning. 
Labourer sis... «Se Montreal, Que.............. ai 49 |Fell into basement of house; died Se an. 1, 1927. 
Miscellaneous: 
Electric drill operator|Welland Canal, Ont......... Oct. 8 22 |Clothes caught in gear of drill. 
Labourer on cons- 
truction of dam... .|Peterborough, Ont.......... 13 30 |Drowned. 
Workman blasting , 
TOCKS eee een Beauharnois, Que..........- em LOUIe tes ares Carrying dynamite in pocket; lit wrong fuse; 
explosion. 
Labourer on dam ; 
construction..... ..'Near Atikokan, Ont......... “« 19 50 [Caught between wall of rock and train. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
ConstRuctTIon—Con. 

Miscellaneous—Con. 
Foreman with pile 

driving company..|New Westminster, B.C..... 
Carpenter’s helper...|Welland Canal, Ont.......... 
Construction 

employee.......... Welland Canal], Ont......... 
Mabourer nas acers ae Mount Dennis, Ont.......... 
habotreries.aiate. ot Kapuskasing, Ont........... 
Pump man? jeeeos Cottonwood, B.C........... 
Mechanicsiea.wt. fe HorontogOntyenne sae sist. 
Caisson worker...... Rorontoyw Ont. beokiase 7442 22. 
Labourer in sand pit.| Black Lake, Que............ 


Labourer on con- 
struction of dam...|Farmer’s Rapids, Que....... 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


Pousuic Urimitms— 


Steam Railways: 


Switchmans.... co: «ur Kenora, Ont...... Pate dee 
brakeman ee canons. Near Wainwright, Altai..... 
Brakeman........... Grand Falls Siding, N.B.... 
Painter ee es ee, Vaudreuil, .Quesisen..)....- 
Carman: yin Justice Man. gage... 42. 
Yardmaster......... Yarmouth; N:Soieae.. 
Section foreman..... Near Lovering, Ont......... 
Section labourer..... Webster, Sta., Ont.......... 


Extra gang labourer.|Revelstoke, B.C............ 


Brakeman?y. 0s. dc Hhoronton Onte ake eaaa ae 
Bridge carpenter 
with railway com- 


Dany eS: See New Westminster, B.C..... 
Car repairer......... BridgeburgyOnt.i06. 0... 
Section labourer..... Near Basque, B.C.......... 
Extra gang labourer.|Wade, Ont................-- 
Trainmany. 04. Senne 2 Expanse, Sask............... 
Groundman......... Near Broadview, Sask...... 
Brakeman)..¢. 2 ./:.. Near Lytton, B.C........... 
Track repairer....... Glendynes Ques! jock .4..... 
Track repairer....... Cia nvtreak dxmives hie. ae 
Track repairer....... OR cece eM ee a 2 Je 
Trackrepairer....... SLR he Re Her ts SMa 
Track repairer....... Sida bund Soper SEE a0 
Switchman.......... Winnipeg, Man.............. 
Sectionman.......... Sioux Lookout, Ont......... 
Sectionman.......... Near ActonyOntiecs. .3..5.. 
Brakeman:,; =. .c.net Pine Lakes Queheercde... 75. 
Yard foreman....... Moose Jaw, Sask............ 
Yard foreman....... Torontos Ont ee ic ad es ae 
Section foreman..... Princeton od... BG dhs... 
Brakeman........... Leamington, Ont............ 
Brakemanty..c ce. Riviere Manie, Que......... 
Brakemanye en ee Vaudreuil, Que .s..c.n.ccle< 8 sare 
Brakemans3i), (aeeer Montreal}; Que Mes gases 228. 
Ulva an sean ae ere Ruby Creek, B.C........... 
Sectionman.......... Near Evandale, N.B........ 
Section foreman..... Margach,'Ont..2...55.t. 055: 
Labourer... ce Jonquiere;; Ques... ciccad. eels 
Sectionman.......... Ot heary PAT ae. 
Mrainimmane. ee fess Capreol jOnti 22 .)s. stores oo 
ing@ineeracn ees Brandon, Man..........¢. «se 
Brakeman’........... olen Cree ne cscecoh ae 
Eungineer...........-- Fort William, Ont..........- 
Sectionman.......... Near St. John, N.B......... 
Switch tender....... Cotes ,.@Que. sat dee!) . Se. 
Trackman 5. bo.0y! MuebeciQue weivatiad: 2%. 
Switchman.......... Moose Jaw, Sask............ 
Foremanys.i6....05 2% Doucet, Que.,... on 9 Seay 
Pipe fitter... .o2.....> a ee cee 
Assistant_pipefitter. . Sebamed, GL re ote: 
Bridge man.......... I Ree eee 


Worknian oer. 2. : f 


ee 


30 


Ce 


ee 


re 


a 
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eee eee 


ee 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1926—Continued 








Cause of Fatality 





Fell into river while releasing scow; drowned. 
Was painting scow from araft which was rammed 
by scow, and submerged. Drowned. 


Struck by train in storm when walking home. 
Trapped by a cave-in; died Nov. 9. 

Crushed under logs. 

Run down by a work train. 

Caught in belting and drawn into concrete mixer 
Collapsed of caissons disease; died Dec. 23. 
Buried in sand slide. 


Fell off crib work; drowned in current. 


Slipped and fell beneath moving train. 

Killed while on duty. 

Fell between cars. 

While painting bridge was struck by train. 

Owing to failure of crew to throw switch victim 
was run Over by car. 

Thrown off tender; fell under wheels of shunting 
locomotive. 

Train struck hand car throwing it against victim, 
who was removing same from track. 

Speeder struck by train. 

Dirt car accidentally closed, crushing victim; 
died Oct. 18. 

Slipped and fell under wheels. 


Crushed by carload of lumber which collapsed. 

Car fell on victim following collapse of jack. 

Speeder struck by train. 

Caught between moving train and rock. 

Struck by train while coupling. 

Fell from speeder which was derailed. 

Fell from a freight train while walking on top of 
cars. 


Collision of trains. 


Slipped off footboard of engine and fel] beneath 
cars. 

Struck by train while cleaning a switch. 

Jolted from a handcar; died Nov. 4. 

Supposed to have fallen off train into Jake; 
drowned. ‘ 

Run over by acar whileswitching.. _ 

Caught between bumpers while coupling. 

Track motor cars collided. | 

Slipped off footboard of engine; run over. 

Fell between cars. 

Crushed between draw bars. : ; 

Fell over rail and was crushed, while coupling 
cars. 

Fell beneath train. ; 

Crushed by a boulder which was being moved 
onto a flat car. 

Struck by train. 

Fell off engine. 

Train struck hand car. : 

Fell from front of freight being coupled; thrown 
between cars and crushed. i 

After oiling engine stepped onto adjacent track 
and was run over. : 

Riding on tender of a pusher engine, was crushed 
between tender and car. | : 

Struck by a yard engine while crossing track. 

Speeder struck by special train. 

While crossing track between cars was struck by 


train. : : 

Struck by train; died Nov. 26. . 

Riding on ]ocomotive, view being obscured by 
steam, he was crushed against another | oco- 


motive; died Nov. 27. 


Explosion of a steam boiler, safety valve having 
been tightened in erection. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1926—Continued 



















Trade or Industry Locality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic | m11iT1Es—Con. 
Steam Railways—Con. 
Brakements. see. Muncas Ontescwee cocks «ae 
Brakeman.\)) 22. / 05.4 Bersenv Many te eine. se 
Brakemaniie 2a WeltinetonBiCes 26...4....- 
Sectionman.......... RO@RON LO MOMG sas ee asain 
Sectionman........ = ANimmeo SOntoe. Ves occk 
Sectionman.......... Near Nelson, B.C........... 
Beakeman® o)i> he! Mortirie (Onte eens). oe 
Yardman .2sNiagara Falls; Ont. ).....-. 
Yiardmvan 27k - Winnipes, Man. ...../..... 
Wsinenianess.4. set. Windsor Yards, Ont......... 
Signalman........... Near St. Johns, Que......... 
Bridgeman.......... AlexoMANtan enim eakicekiniees 
Prackman: 5°... .058 BonheursOnte enema ne 
Street and Electric Rail- 
ways: 
orakeman.. 4... 0-0.. Welland; Ont iirys:vocek <1. 
Water Transportation: 
Longshoreman....... Montreal, Que.7..........-- 
CAINAN Gere ies loae Deep Water Bay, B.C....... 
Deckhand..........: Near Cedars, Que........... 
CABLES one 5 Ye nie xen Lower St. Lawrence River, 
near Godbout, Que........ 
Second engineer...... 4: s 
[@lovol ies. eee a “f es 
First officer.......... ‘3 “ 
Sailor wer ween oe Be e 
Sailor. 2h. tf i 
Pirenian. 2h eo iz 5 
Lock tender......... Merrittons Ont. ..accuek «oe - 
Seaman. eee Montreal, Que.............. 
Captain of schooner. .|Bic, Que..................-- 
Mechanic............ Near Butedale, B.C......... 
Deckhand........... Fort William, Ont........... 
Deckhand 2% ..22.2: River Bourgeois, N.S....... 
Deckhand........... CormwmalleOnters. a0... Ser 
Lockmaster......... Welland Canal, Ont......... 
Lookout man........ St. Lawrence River, near 
Sorel Quemissccs eo. tacse 
Deckhand eens ee i es 
Deckhand........... es “ 
Checkerseot,y Ho Montreal: Que. 228% oct c as 
Longshoreman....... Fort William, Ont........... 
Cook on schooner....|Albert, N.B..............-. 
Longshoreman....... Montreal, Que.............. 
Sailor eye So Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 
Salon tee aca cee t 2) Se 
Lockmaster Trent Valley Canal, Ont.... 
Oilers cava Near Port Alberni, B.C..... 
Local Transportation 
TIVer St. che eeee | Mountain Park, Alta........ 
sRAxWATVeE.esce oe Near Sudbury, Ont......... 
Teampteryen.caeteks Vancouver, B.C............. 


Guelphs Onti re Ss. . b : 
if eN Walkerville, Ont............ 
Storage: 
Manager of grain 
elevator. cisco 
Labourer with 
elevator company |Port Arthur, Ont............ 
Grain elevator em- 


OVGOs ae Ak can't Port Arthur, Ont............ 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones: 
Lineman eS ace ae Morontos Ontastiet et.. 


Telephone employee.|Montreal, Que.............. 
Telephone worker...|Brantford, Ont.............. 
Electricity and Gas: 


Hlectrician.....:...- Queenston, Ont.............. 
Carpenter........... Bonnington, B.C............ 
LAMEMVAN ye eae eee Montreal, Que.............. 


Operator with gas 
company.......... 


Lineman, cates sconce 




































Cause of Fatality, 





alee from a caboose which backed into wrong 

siding. 

Injured in collision; died Dee. 4. 

Slipped on rails; run over by engine. 

Struck by train while walking to work. 

Stepped from track to escape one train and was 
struck by another. ; 

Struck by train in a cut, while patrolling track 
on a hand speeder. Misjudged time. 

Passenger train sideswiped by freight. 

Knocked down by engine. 

Fell beneath engine. 

Thrown from jigger which ran off tracks and 

turned over; died Dec. 19. 5 

Struck by train while at work at diamond. 


Motor car derailed. 


Crushed between rock dump and railway car. 


drowned. 


Steamer capsized following shifting of badly 
loaded cargo. 


Struck by train. 

Fell from stage while painting liner; drowned. 

When schooner foundered in storm, drowned. 

wien: and fell, striking head on wheel of gas 
oat. 

Drowned, jumping from boat to dock. 

Fell into hold of steamer. 

Victim was being lowered by a boom to fasten 

line when boom broke; crushed between boat 

and lock gate. 

Slipped from coping into lock; drowned. 


Burned to death in steamship. 


Fell off wharf in dark; drowned. 

While unloading steel rails was struck by load; 
died Nov. 25. 

Slipped off deck; drowned. 

Thrown from a flat car into river when stakes 

gave way; drowned. 


Drowned through hole in ice during ice jam. 


Drowned while cutting ice in dam to free stop log. 
Fell overboard; drowned. 


Stepped off step, falling under car. 

Shot; violence. 

Dump cart struck by train in fog. 

Fell from a truck; died Jan. 21, 1927. 

Fell asleep in car; asphyxiated by gas fumes. 


Caught in elevator shaft. 
Scratched hand; infection. 


Sucked down by flow of grain; smothered. 


Fell from pole. 
Killed by falling wall, due to inferior mortar. 
Cut hand, Dec. 25. Died of tetanus, Jan. 13, 1927. 


Believing lines dead, touched live switch. 

While returning from work, his automobile was 
struck by engine. Died Nov. 30. 

While repairing wires base of ladder was struck 
by street car and victim thrown to ground; 
died Jan. 1, 1927. 

While inspecting gas well was struck by cap off 
pipe when explosion occurred; died Dec. 31. 
Slipped while working on pole; grasped live 

wires; electrocuted. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRADE— 
Retail: 
Driver with dairy 
company.......... LondonwOntice. see. ie CEES ‘Ie teats nee Thrown off waggon. 
Labourer with ice 
COMPANY 42 a. eee Prescott .Olbe a eee ec bie || MaRS ane ee Struck by train. 
Salesman with motor 
COMpany.s.... } aes Waindsor, Ont. icine tesa. ace See TOM Reet atts «5 Struck by street car. 
Moerchanitvastls.,. 0 ane Montreal) Ques snh:icch0 Se. Nov 50 |Waggon struck by street car; victim thrown 
beneath wheels and crushed. 
Dairy driver........ Near Brantford, Ont........ Ss BORIS CRO: Truck struck by a train. 
Travelling salesman.| Near Tilley, Alta........... Dee 30 |Hurt in train derailment; died Dec. 4. 
Coalhdriver eas. fRoronto,,Ontys wcuseu. eae x30 34 |Jumped off his own truck when brakes snapped, 
and was run over. 
FInANCE— 
Bank official......... Winnipeg, Man.............. Oct 42 |Accidentally shot when placing revolver in 
drawer in bank. 
Real estate agent....|Near Halifax, N.S.......... ve 61 eee flume which gave way; crushed to 
eath. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration: 
Provincial license 
inspector.......... Cochranes Onto 228 Oct: (loularesd. ves < Shot—violence. 
Inspector for Govern- 
ment Department.}Lower St. Lawrence River, 2 
near Godbout, Que........ ee 5s eee tr Drowned following capsize of steamer, returning 
from inspection tour. 
Field inspector, 
Dept. of Agriculture] Near St. Clet, Que.......... & 32 ; 
Field inspector, Motor car struck by train while men were on in- 
Dept. of Agriculture Sh boipcsiy peal e setae so 28 spection work. 
Assistant fishery in- 
SNectora, . de. .muwiay Near Moncton, N.B......... < 30 |Shot; violence. 
PleCteicran. fas sees ANISONViller ONntaiac setae EDS aL | ee Electrocuted. 
Electricain in muni- ; 5 : 
cipal department. .|Mahone Bay, N.S........... 21 |Face came in contact with high tension wire; 
electrocuted. ; 
Labourer in sewer...|Timmins, Ont.............. oA 63 (Crushed in cave-in when cribbing collapsed. 
Labourer with Gov- 
ernment depart- ‘ ; 
ments: fas. Gee: DrydensOnteene fick Noy 55 |Pinned under car which had swerved into ditch. 
Labourer on highway] Near Stinson, Ont........... se 45 |Proceeding to place of employment in road fore- 
man’s car which upset. 5 
Divensiiihs MAb ds sath BathurstyNnB. caer eae: : 26 |Drowned when boat capsized; was repairing 
water main. f 
Civic labourer....... OEERWES ONG Aas oethe ss ook ss 55 \|Placing pontoon for bridge repair; swept over 
Civic labourer....... os) Pilea. Sere egal vc Be iy 19 [ci ae waterfall; drowned. 
Bure fiohters(call) osc. ty GNCVs IN Saciiee css cclsses ee “36 ‘|Buried when blazing building collapsed. 
Police constable 
(Dominion)........ Rae NN: Wake. See Assn Dec 23. |Burned to death when fire destroyed quarters. 
Pure Me WbOU Lac <6 Winnipeg, Man.............. fo 23" ieee oe Ee ' 
Fire fighter: 5. .0.0- 2 CRPMNPRL eee Pt 23 psig eee Crushed by_collapse of wall in theatre fire. 
Fire fighter.......... “oat fata renscaae « ‘ey 208 eae tet: 
Hire AeA ter 6. ss aces eb ebndy all ER nh SNS STs, RE en. OO. eee aes 
Engineer with Gov- 
ernment depart- oe 
BOONE ea. See Near Lytton; B:Ces...5... 3. Cy QON aS Slipped over a precipice. 
Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning: 
Worker, female, with ; 
laundry company..|Ottawa, Ont..............-- Dec. 22 22 |Hand caught in mangle; died Jan. 10, 1927. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1926 


Ce ae ein I eS IN ISI SEN SIT, (ate aa a 


LogciIne— : : 
MOgeer.. mya vens ey Menzies Bay, B.C........... LIE iar peer Ae eat Crushed by rolling log; died Nov. 4. 
Wosvor eyes. ee Bloodel Oh. te taccanien Bept. 2 30 |Struck by falling snag. 

Choker setter........ Camp 65, Vancouver Is., , 
‘Cane Wagar Sey eeeg eee ey Sei Sept. 27 36 |Struck by rolling log. 

Minine, NOoN-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 

RYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 
Labourer. Ov.ce os. Pimaming Ont. 6.108% cake Os Mar. 24 38 |Silicosis. 
Helper with diamond 4 : 
dni 2 imac Kimiberlev9 SC... a2 tues... Aug. 14 36 |Cut thumb; septicaemia. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Saw and planing mills: { : 
Toner... 100k: case Dollarton, BCs os iuc esac Mar. 12 51 |Struck by stick caught in a belt. 


Edger tailer......... POHM YATE Oe te accor ee eae July 14 21 |Fell from a platform following an epileptic fit. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1926—Concluded 





—_ 


Trade or Industry Locality 


a ey 


ConstRucTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Eabourers-.) acne 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uriitiss: 
Steam railways: 
Locomotive fireman|Stephen, B.C............... Jan. 


Water transportation: 
eckhand Aug. 


Sept. 


seins gues & Anyox Arscetacesue 3 Ine 


TRADE— 

Retail: 
iabourersae noes. ee 
Delivery boy........ 
avourer se. cee. 


Aug. 
Sept. 
ce 


‘Vancouver; bi©.- 4... 
MancoavyersBi@re et... 
Napanee, Ont............... 


SERVICE— 
Public administration: 
Constablevs.. sanee 


Kamloops) BGs... ke ae Sept. 


. 30 


13 


Age Cause of Fatality 
29 {Struck by derrick. 
35 |While throwing switch on Y, a a and turned 
ankle; septicaemia; died Ss 
23 |Kell off scow; drowned. said 
54 {Struck on head by lumber slipping from load. 
52 |Ruptured artery while cranking truck. 
18 |Riding bicycle; collided with truck. 
61 |Fell off platform. 
29 |Motorcycle collided with automobile; fatal 


Sept. 27 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Municipality not Liable for Damages caused 
by Rioting in Nova Scotia 

A N insurance company brought an action 

against the town of Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, for alleged failure to prevent a riot 
which occurred on January 4, 1926. During 
the riot.a trader in the town, who was insured 
with the company, sustained damage to his 
stock in trade and received from the com- 
pany $5,936 to cover his losses. The trader 
had, under the conditions of his policy, as- 
signed to the company all his rights of re- 
covery against any party for loss or damage. 
Accordingly the company took action, alleg- 
ing that the losses suffered by the trader were 
caused by the negligence of the town authori- 
ties, owing to (1) failure to enforce law and 
order by its police officers; (2) permitting 
unlawful assemblies which 5 in riot; 
and (3) not appointing special constables 
under the circumstances. It was alleged that 
the ccal miners, then unemployed and their 
families in many cases destitute, held a meet- 
ing shortly before the date of the riot, at 
which they passed a resolution calling on the 
provincial government to devise some means 
of relieving the situation, “otherwise we shall 
be forced to take what we need wherever we 
can get it.” The company claimed that such 
meetings and resolutions should have indi- 
cated to the town authorities that a breach 
of the peace was imminent, and that they 
should have taken adequate measures to pre- 
vent the threatened outbreak. Section 250 of 
the Towns’ Incorporation Act (Revised 
Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1923, chapter 84) 


provides that in case of riot, tumult, ete., or 
of a Just apprehension thereof, certain town off- 
clals may appoint any number of special con- 
stables to assist in preserving the peace, and 
it was contended by the plaintiff that the 
word may should, under the circumstances, 
be construed as meaning “ must.” 

At the hearing of the case in the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court the mayor and other 
witnesses were examined, and the court found 
that the mayor had been active in attempt- 
ing to secure a settlement of the trouble. The 
company’s action was dismissed, the judg- 
ment stating that “if the defendant is liable 
for damage done by rioters, such liability 
must be created by some statute; there is no 
lability at common law. The court declared 
that it was unable to find in the Towns’ In- 
corporation Act “any language which express- 
ly or by necessary implication imposes on the 
defendant liability for the damages caused by 
the rioters.” 

In regard to the conduct of the local au- 
thorities during the crisis the judge said: “I 
desire to add, in case a finding of fact should 
be deemed of importance, that I do not dis- 
cover in the conduct of the mayor and town 
authorities, or of the police, any misconduct 
or neglect of duty. They seem to have acted, 
in a situation of much difficulty, with pru- 
dence and caution. Even if the police offi- 
cers had failed to perform their duty—which 
I do not find—it does not follow that the 
town would thereby be responsible for loss 
resulting from the default.” 

—(Nova Scotia—Globe and Rutgers Fire In- 
surance Company versus Glace Pay.) 
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Statement of Claim for Wages musi be 
Explicit 

A farm labourer in Saskatchewan brought 
an action against his employer for $1,202.56, 
_ which he claimed as arrears of wages earned 
by him from August, 1919, to April, 1925, in 
addition to $1,470.59, receipt of which he ad- 
mitted. At the hearing of this case a ques- 
tion arose as to the form in which the claim 
was stated, the defendant asking the court to 
strike out the statement of claim on the 
ground that it disclosed no reasonable cause 
of action. The Local Master in Chambers, 
while holding the claim insufficient, refused, 
on the ground that it had been admitted in 
the statement of defence, to strike it out. 
This decision was sustained by the Chief 
Justice of the Province in Chambers, but on 
further appeal by the defendant was reversed 
by the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal. The 
latter court pointed out that when a person 
sues for wages he must state, among the ma- 
terial facts necessary to show a cause of ac- 
tion, that he was employed by, and worked 
for the defendant, or such other facts as show 
that the defendant made himself liable to 
him for the wages earned. These facts should 
be contained in the statement of claim. They 
were, however, absent from the claim under 
consideration. The claim lacked two essen- 
tials in not stating, first that the plaintitf 
worked for the defendant, and second, that 
the work was done at the defendant’s request. 
The appeal was therefore allowed, the plaintiff 
being allowed to amend the statement of his 
claim. The court commented on the tech- 
nical character of the reasons for appeal, 
stating that such applications should not be 
encouraged. “Our rules of pleading regarding 
statements of claim,” the court pointed out, 
“are made for the purpose of narrowing down 
the issues to be tried and acquainting defend- 
ant with the claim he has to meet.” 

—(Saskatchewan—Roberts versus Pollock.) 


Indusirial Establishments may not be Sub- 
divided for Purposes of Compensation 


A workman employed as a general black- 
smith in Saskatchewan sustained injuries 
while engaged in shoeing horses, and for these 
injuries the court awarded him compensation 
to the amount of $1,342. Appeal was taken 
by the employer on the ground that the em- 
ployment in question was not among those to 
which the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
the province applied, that is, employment in 
or about a factory. “Factory,” as defined by 
the Act, “means a building, workshop, or 
place where machinery is driven by steam, 
water, or where other mechanical power is 
used.” The building in question was divided 


into several rooms, including a blacksmith 
shop and a machine shop, the latter contain- 
ing machinery which was driven by an 8-horse- 
power engine. In his capacity of general 
blacksmith the plaintiff worked for part of 
his time in the machine shop, the other part 
being spent in the blacksmith shop. The 
trial judge held that an establishment of this 
kind was a “factory” within the meaning of 
the act. The employer appealed on the 
ground (1) that the blacksmith or horseshoe- 
ing shop was not a factory, inasmuch as all 
the machinery was in the machine shop; (2) 
that while the workman was engaged in horse- 
shoeing he was not employed “in or about a 
factory,” as horseshoeing was not part of the 
business of the factory. The appeal court 
dismissed the appeal, holding that the greater 
part of the work on which the plaintiff was 
engaged actually involved the use of both 
rooms. The fact that the machinery which 
was required for the proper performance of 
work in the blacksmith-room was in another 
room, did not, in the opinion of the majority 
of the judges, justify any distinction between 
the two rooms, or lead to the inference that 
one was a factory and the other was not. One 
of the judges, however, dissented from the 
majority of the court, holding that there was 
nothing in the ‘horseshoeing department to 
make it a factory, and that the fact ‘that 
there was a door connecting it with the ma- 
chine shop did not make it part of the ma- 
chine shop. “I can see no reason,” he con- 
cluded, “why a man cannot be employed for 
a part of his time in an employment to which 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act applies, 
and for a part of his time at work to which 
the Act does not apply.” 

(A similar question in regard to black- 
smith shops of Quebec was the subject of a 
decision noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, Au- 
gust, 1926, page 843.) 


—(Saskatchewan—Nielsen versus Doraty.) 


Indefinite Hiring is Subject to Reasonable 
Notice of Dismissal 


The question of the notice of dismissal 
which must be given to an employee who is 
engaged for an indefinite period was discussed 
by the Appellate Division of the Ontario 
Supreme Court in a case in which the plain- 
tiff claimed to have been wrongfully dis- 
missed. The trial judge found that no mis- 
conduct on the part of the employee had been 
shown; further that the contract of hiring in 
this pamieniar case was not a monthly hiring, 
but was a general or indefinite hiring, and this 
being so, that the hiring was subject to ter- 
mination on reasonable notice. 
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The appeal court preferred to regard the 
contract as being at first for a definite term 
of one year, and afterwards for a indefinite 
period. The question thus arose—where there 
has been a definite hiring for a year, and the 
relationship has continued by mutual agree- 
ment beyond that term, what is to be taken 
as the implied agreement as to the mode of 
termination of the contract of hiring? The 
employer in this case contended that it was 
automatically terminated at the end of the 
second year and each succeeding year on the 
anniversary of the hiring, without any notice. 
The court held, on the contrary, that the con- 
tract would continue so long as the parties 
mutually agreed, and could only be termin- 
ated by reasonable notice. The similar case 
of Pollard versus Green (1923) was cited, 
where the trial judge held that the contract 
was terminable on the anniversary, but the 
Appellate Division in its judgment in the 
same case took a different view of the law, 
ruling that “in the absence of an express pro- 
vision to the contrary, or evidence of some 
usage that every one must be considered to 
know and to contract with reference to, a con- 
tract of general, indefinite, or yearly hiring 
and service may be terminated on reasonable 
notice, and that there is no law requiring the 
notice to end with a year.” 

The employer’s appeal was therefore dis- 
missed with costs. 

—(Ontario—Messer versus Barrett Company 
Limited). 


Compensation in Quebec is determined by 
General Nature of Occupation 


A workman employed by the corporation 
of the City of Outremont, Quebec, met with 
two accidents, one on November 15, 1924, 
and the other on May 15, 1925. The muni- 
cipality accepted responsibility under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for the first 
accident, but alleged that the second was not 
within the scope of the law, which is limited 
to certain specified occupations and to other 
enterprises “in which machinery is used moved 
by power other than that of men or of ani- 
mals.” The workman had been employed with 
the municipal road construction gang for 14 
years, making use of a cement mixer, which 
brought the work within the scope of the act. 
However, on the day of the second accident 
the machine was not in action and the cor- 
poration contended that for that reason the 
work on that day was not subject to the pro- 
visions for workmen’s compensation. The 
Superior Court at Montreal granted the work- 
man $393 in compensation, laying down the 


principle that the right to compensation is 
conditional, not on the nature of the work 
actually being done by the workman at the 
moment when an accident happens, but rather 
by the general nature of the undertaking on 
which he is engaged.* 

—(Quebec—Greco versus the City of Outre- 

month.) 


Rights of Minors under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Illinois 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has recently 
handed down a decision which clears up a 
doubtful point in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of the State. A boy of the age of 
16 and a half years suffered an accidental in- 
jury arising out of and in the course of his 
employment on May 27, 1920. No claim for 
compensation was made until April 5, 1924, 
when the mother, having been appointed 
guardian, made written claim for compensa- 
tion and filed with the Industrial Commission 
an application for the adjournment of the 
claim. 

The Act provides that proceedings for com- 
pensation are barred unless claim for compensa- 
tion is made within six months after the acci- 
dent. On this ground the Industrial Commis- 
sion Arbitrator denied compensation. Upon 
a petition for review the Industrial Commis- 
sion entered an order awarding compensation 
and reversing the Arbitrator. The County 


Superior Court set aside the award of the Com- 


mission, but the Supreme Court later reversed 
this decision and confirmed the order of the 
Industrial Commission, the Judge pointing out 
that from time immemorial, the status of a 
minor of tender years had been recognized 
in law to be different from that of one of more 
mature years. The Court therefore ruled that 
“the Limitations of time provided by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act do not run 
against the rights of a minor so long as he is 
without a guardian.” 


A resolution condemning the use in industry 
of paint spraying machines was passed at the 
annual meeting of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada last summer in Montreal. 
The resolution was referred to the Department 
of Health of the Dominion Government, and 
the matter has been passed on to the Research 
Council of Canada for investigation and re- 
port. 


*The new Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
the Province of Quebec, enacted in 1926, will 
not take effect until April 1, 1927. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed an increase at the beginning of 
February, although industries were still affected 
to some extent by reductions in staffs for in- 
ventory purposes, and more so by continued 
seasonal slackness in the out-of-door indus- 
tries. The situation was, however, much more 
favourable than on the same date in any of 
the six preceding years. This statement is 
based on returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 5,817 firms (each 
with a minimum of fifteen employees) in in- 
dustries other than agriculture and fishing. 
These firms employed 788,887 persons on Feb- 
ruary, 1927, as compared with 784,484 on Janu- 
ary 1. The employment index number (based 
upon the number of employees of the report- 
ing firms in January, 1920, as 100) stood at 
95.4 on the date under review; in the preced- 
ing month it was 94.8, and on February 1, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, it was 
90.7, 86.1, 90.6, 89.5, 78.9 and 90.1, respect- 
ively. Reports received from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada indicated 
that the volume of business transacted in 
January, 1927, as shown by the average daily 
placement of applicants for employment, was 
10 per cent less than in the previous month, 
but 12\ per cent more than the corresponding 
average for January, 1926. Reduced place- 
ments in construction and maintenance, trans- 
portation and farming were mainly responsible 
for the declines from December, but these 
decreases were partly offset by increases in 
logging and manufacturing. At the beginning 
of February the percentage of unemployment 
among members of local trade unions stood at 
6.4 as compared with percentages of 5.9 at 
the beginning of January, 1927, and 8.1 at the 
beginning of February, 1926. The percentage 
for February is based on returns received by 
the Department of Labour from 1,541 local 
trade unions with a total membership of 151,- 
498 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.23 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$11.37 for January; $11.50 for February, 1926; 
$10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 for February, 
1924; $10.53 for February, 1923; $10.61 for 
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February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 
$15.77 for February, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, was slightly lower in 
February at 150.1 as compared with 150.6 for 
January; 162.2 for February, 1926; 164.7 for 
February, 1925; 156.8 for February, 1924; 
153.6 for February, 1923; 153.5 for February, 
1922; 191.1 for February 1921; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); 238.8 for February, 1920; 
200.5 for February, 1919; and 192.0 for Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 


The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in February, 1927, was slightly greater than 
during January,i 1927, but less than during 
February, 1926. Eleven disputes were in ex- 
istence at some time during the month, in- 
volving 402 employees and resulting in the 
loss of 7,190 working days. Corresponding 
figures for January were: eight disputes, 261 
employees and 4,020 working days; and in 
February, 1926: ten disputes, 2,450 employ- 
ees and 21,730 working days. 


1921; 


During February the De- 


Industrial partment received reports 
Disputes from a Board of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation ap- 
Act, 1907 pointed to deal with a dis- 


pute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and its clerks, 
freight handlers, station employees, ete:» ‘The 
Board established in the previous month in 
connection with a dispute between various 
shipping companies at St. John, N.B. and 
their checkers and coopers, was completed,. 
and two new applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards were received during the 
month. Full particulars of recent proceedings 
under the act are given on page 259. 


The Alberta Legislature, by 


Alberta 41 votes to 16, passed «& 
legislature resolution on February 23, 
and old age on motion of the premier, 
pensions the Hon. John E. Brown- 


; lee, in the terms following: 
“Resolved, that in the opinion of this House 
the government should, bearing in mind that 
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there presently is legislation before the Domin- 
ion Parliament with respect to old age pen- 
sions, urge upon the Dominion government the 
necessity for a purely federal plan in order to 
adequately provide for old age _ pensions 
throughout the Dominion.” 


The foregoing resolution embodied two 
amendments to the original resolution as sub- 
mitted to the House by Mr. J. T. Shaw, leader 
of the Liberal party, which suggested that the 
provincial government should at once intro- 
duce legislation complementary to the old 
age pension bill before the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, dividing the financial responsibility 
equally between the Dominion and provinces. 
A proposed further amendment moved by Mr. 
A. A. McGillivray, leader of the Conservative 
party asked that the subject should be dis- 
cussed by the legislature, but that legislative 
action be withheld until the federal bill 
actually becomes law. 


After the resolution had been adopted in 
the form proposed by the premier, Mr. Ar- 
thur Smeaton, representing the Labour party, 
proposed a further amendment, which would 
have declared “that this House, while regret- 
ting the meagre pension and the 70-year age 
qualification to deserving aged people under 
the proposed Old Age Pensions Act now 
before the Federal Parliament, believes that 
the best interest of those who will require 
this assistance will be.served by the accept- 
ance of the proposed Act, and therefore this 
House agrees that with the passing of the 
federal legislation the necessary legislation 
be enacted in Alberta bringing the federal 
Old Age Pensions Act into operation.” 

The proposed Labour amendment was lost 
on a division of 12 votes for, and 45 against 
it. 

The Governor of the state 


Pennsylvania of Pennsylvania appointed 
Commission on a Commission in 1925, 
Old Age firstly, to study the subject 
Pensions | of old age pensions with 


special reference as to the 

advisability and practicability of a contribu- 
tory system as against the straight pension 
idea; and secondly, to secure all available facts 
as to the actual working out of these plans 
in the United States and abroad. The report 
of the commission was published in January. 
The report contains no final recommenda- 
tion as to the relative merits of a contribu- 
tory and a “straight” pension, but presents 
the views of supporters of both these plans. 
The commissioners believe however that 
“from an actuarial and insurance viewpoint 
the inauguration of such a system of deferred 
annuities presents no serious difficulties.” On 
the other hand, the administration of such a 
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plan presents far greeter and more complex 
problems than the “straight pension” plan. 
The conclusions reached by the commission- 
ers are stated as follows:— 


“After thorough and detailed study of all 
the above problems, this commission cannot 
over-emphasize its conviction of the immedi- 
ate necessity of a constructive plan of state 
action. It is our unanimous belief that a 
state system of old age pensions or insurance 
is by far superior, from every point of view, 
to any of the existing forms of aged relief. 
The problem of the indigent aged is being 
met to-day in a way that is thoroughly inade- 
quate to merit its continuance. We believe 
that a plan can be worked out which while 
it would bring contentment and happiness in 
the later years of the aged dependents, would 
prove more beneficent from a humane and 
social point of view, would work out more 
economically from the viewpoint of our tax- 
payers and would meet with general approval.” 


The commissioners express the conviction 
that the constantly changing conditions in 
most industrial communities are markedly 
and steadily shortening the average working 
life of the great mass of men and women en- 
gaged in industry. The average amount of 
savings accumulated by the wage-earner who 
has been retired from his job is not, they 
believe, sufficient to maintain him in old age. 


Mr. F. H. Sexton, president 
of the Nova Scotia Techni- 
cal College, proposes that 
a levy of one cent per ton 
be made on all coal raised 
in the mines of the pro- 
vince and placed in a fund to be specially de- 
voted to scientific and industrial research on 
problems connected with coal mining. This 
recommendation was made by Mr. Sexton at 
the end of a report by him on the proceedings 
of the international conference on bituminous 
coal, held in November, 1926, at Pittsburgh, 
which report is included with the annual re- 
port of the mines of Nova Scotia, reviewed 
on another page of this issue. The need for 
scientific research, both pure and applied, Mr. 
Sexton states, was dominant throughout the 
whole conference. 


Science has not been applied until recently 
to the economic utilization of coal. During 
the late war the high prices offered for toluol, 
from which “T.N.T.” was made, and for other 
by-products, caused the coal companies to 
instal modern ovens. The heat,gasand smoke, 
formerly discharged into the air, are now 
imprisoned and led through tortuous passages 
and complicated machines to be decomposed 
into elements from which motor fuel, lubri- 
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eants, tar, pitch, creosote, fertilizers, drugs, 
perfumes, dyes and many other modern neces- 
sities are derived. President T. S. Baker, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, strongly 
recommended to the Pittsburgh conference 
that large foundations be established in every 
country for scientific research on coal. In his 
opinion, co-operative groups of thoroughly 
trained men are more necessary than large 
sums of money. Dr. Lander, director of fuel 
research of the British ‘Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research informed the 
conference that Great Britain had recently 
awakened to a realization of the true value 
of its coal, and hoped to rehabilitate her 
mining industry by modern scientific methods. 


Mr. Sexton proposes that a definite program 
of research be laid out for the next ten years, 
and that an advisory committee or council 
be established, its members chosen from the 
universities, government departments, and 
operating staffs of the mining companies. The 
financial support for such a program should 
come, he thinks, from the industry itself, and 
should be made a direct charge on all the 
coal mined (a review of the annual report of 
the National Research Council of Canada is 
given in another page of this issue). 


Regulations in Alberta re- 
Rock dusting in quiring rock dusting as a 
coal mines in preventive of coal dust ex- 
Alberta plosions in bituminous coal 

mines are reprinted on an- 
other page of this issue. Rock dusting has 
been practised in the coal mines in Great 
Britain for years, and the practice is now well 
established on the American continent. The 
Bureau of Mines of the United States has 
made numerous tests and has demonstrated 
that rock dust will confine an explosion to a 
very small area and soon extinguish the flame. 
The movement towards the adoption of rock 
dust has been furthered in recent years by the 
efforts of the American Association for 
Labour Legislation, to which references have 
been made in the Lasour Gazerre from time 
to time. The Associated Companies in the 
United States announced last year that on 
and after October 1, 1926, they would not 
insure for compensation any gaseous or dusty 
mine unless it is rock dusted. Rock dusting 
has now been approved as a standard practice 
by the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, and by the Mine Inspectors’ Institute 
of America, as well as by progressive coal 
operators and miners. Finally, the American 
Federation of Labour, at its convention at 
Detroit last October, expressed approval of 
the practice. ; 


As to the cost of rock-dusting, a speaker at 
the convention of the Mine Inspectors’ Insti- 
tute of America, held at Pittsburgh last year, 
reported that ‘comprehensive investigations 
now confirm the earlier estimates that the 
cost of rock dusting will not exceed one cent 
per ton of coal mined under normal condi- 
tions. The exact figures show a range of from 
0.9 down to 0.2 cent.” Another mining en- 
gineer declared recently that “there is a dis- 
tinct economic return from rock dusting. As 
a result of the treatment, these mines (i.e. in 
Ohio) have been relieved of a coal-dust pen- 
alty of 5 cents per $100 of payroll, in accord- 
ance with the Compensation Rating Bureau's 
(Ohio) regulations. On the average annual 
tonnage produced this is the equivalent of 2 
mills per ton, which would make the net cost 
of maintaining the rock-dusted condition of 
these mines about 4 mills per ton of coal pro- 
duced. Rock-dusting also brings its intan- 
gible returns,” the same authority continued; 
“it is no little compensation to know that the 
hazards of a coal-dust explosion have been 
reduced to a minimum. This knowledge adds 
appreciably to the peace of mind of em- 
ployees and employer. There is comfort also 
in the thought that everything has been done 
that is humanly possible to discharge one’s 
obligations, both legal and moral, both to the 
workers entrusted to one’s care and to the 
property which has been entrusted to the 
management for safe and economic opera- 
tion.” 


Mr. T. N. Dean, statis- 
tician of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 
recently spoke of the good 
results already obtained by 
the provisions made in 1924 
for the rehabilitation in industry of injured 
workmen who have been incapacitated from 
following their usual occupations. Ontario 
was the pioneer in providing such retraining. 
The provincial act was amended in 1924 to 
enable the Board “to aid in getting injured 
workmen back to work and to assist in lessen- 
ing or removing any handicap resulting from 
their injuries,” the total provision under this 
head not to exceed $100,000 in any calendar 
year (Lasour Gazerte, June, 1924, page 479, 
February, 1925, page 98). The new section 
became effective on January 1, 1925. Mr. 
Dean describes the Board’s work on behalf 
of handicapped workmen. “It now seeks,” 
he says, “to educate them into some trade and 
find them positions so that they may forget 
their injuries and once more become useful 
citizens. There was a man hurt in 1923 when 
he fell from a scaffold,” Mr. Dean continued, 
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“he fractured a small bone in his wrist and 
was unable to use it. The bone was taken 
out but the wrist still pained and stiffened. 
For three years he could not do any work, 
then we started him at a light job, had him 
using his wrist a little more all the time till 
it finally became all right and now he has a 
pretty good job and receives his pension as 
well. Perhaps, however, one of the greatest 
advantages of this new provision in the act, 
is the fact that it fills the men with the spirit 
to work and gives them an opportunity to 
forget their disabilities and know that they 
are serving a useful purpose.” 


The speech from the 
Manitoba Throne at the opening of 
commission on the sixth session of the 
seasonal 17th Legislature of Mani- 
unemployment toba in February intimated 


that “in order to obtain a 
balanced development of the province’s in- 
~ dustrial life and thus lessen the annual un- 
employment problem, my Government pro- 
poses to have an inquiry made into the causes 
of and remedies for seasonal unemployment. 
Tt is of the first importance that all the facts 
and considerations in this connection be in- 
vestigated thoroughly, with the purpose of 
arriving at the best means of providing the 
solution of this fundamental economic prob- 
lem in Manitoba at the present time.” 

The investigation promised by the Gov- 
ernment at the close of last session into the 
question of the settlement of unused lands in 
the province has now been completed, and a 
report on the subject is to be laid before the 
Legislature during the present session. 


; Under the title “Canada 
Canada and the 


and the World’s Child Wel- 
International fare Work,” a report on the 
Child Welfare present status of the In- 
conventions ternational Child Labour 


Conventions, has been is- 
aed jointly by the Social Service Council of 
Canada and the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare. After pointing out that Canada, 
through her representatives at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences, has agreed to 
these Draft Conventions, the report proceeds 
as follows:— — ; 


“Now, seven years after the passage of 
some of those Conventions, we find Canada 
still ranked by the League with some of the 
states ranking lowest in the world in the field 
of child protection because of her attitude 
towards ratification. Our non-ratification or 
non-adherence is due to our lack of co-opera- 
tion across the Dominion, province by pro- 
vince, in obtaining uniform recognition of the 


high standards which ais prevail, and conse- 
quently adherence from each province, so that 
the Dominion may adhere. High standards 
have been set in child labour and school at- 
tendance legislation in Canada, but these 
standards are being gradually undermined by 
the granting of broad exemptions. The fed- 
eral government has done all in its power to 
bring about adherence, but the exemptions 
are still recognized by the provincial govern- 
ments. Our governments and the parents 
who seek these exemptions excuse themselves 
on the ground that the child’s labour is needed 
to maintain itself. If the Canadian 
provinces continue to claim exemption on the 
ground that the child’s labour is needed to 
maintain itself, then those particular Cana- 
dian provinces are wronging the Canadian 
people in the eyes of the world. Canada has 
no right to seek other citizens abroad if she 
must admit to the world that conditions are 
such in certain parts of this country that lit- 
tle children under fourteen must earn their 
own living or starve. The Dominion must 
not be built, agriculturally or industrially, on 
the backs of its children. One of the worst 
forms of public hypocrisy is for Canadian 
citizens and outstanding public men to point 
to good child labour laws and school attend- 
ance laws, to pride themselves thereon, and 
then to nullify them by poor enforcement 
and undermining exemptions.” 


The Hon. A. M. Manson, 
attorney general of British 
wage for new Columbia, in the course of 
industries in a debate in the provincial 
British Columbia legislature on the estimates 

of expenditure under the 
Male Minimum Wage Act, stated that the 
Board of Adjustment which administers the 
Act is at present gathering information with 
a view to establishing minimum rates of 
wages for other industries than lumbering, the 
latter industry having been already brought 
under the operation of the Act (Lasour 
GazerTe, October, 1926, page 948; January, 
1926, page 17). Ha pointed out that in indus- 
tries such as logging, railway branch operating, 
tie making, the metal trades, the existing 
wage was higher than any minimum rate that 
might be fixed by the Board. Replying to a 
statement to the effect that lumber mill oper- 
ators in the interior of the province had re- 
duced the wages of their employees from a 
higher level to that of the minimum rate 
fixed by the Board the attorney general stated 
that the Board could not control such a 
situation, but he did not think that the policy 
of grading wages down to the minimum rate 
would appeal to many employers. He sug- 
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gested that the only way to deal with such 
cases would be through labour organizations. 


Recent developments in 
Recent tendenciesthe relations of employer 
in industrial and employee in American 
relations | industry are described in a 

recent bulletin (No. 17) 
issued by the National Industrial Conference 
Board (New York). Clear evidence is found 
of increased appreciation, on the part of both 
labour’ and management, of the importance 
in their welfare of high purchasing power in 
the domestic market which results from high 
wages, low prices and stable employment, 
which in turn are the outcome of efficient 
management and economic production. Pater- 
nalistic “plans” are giving place to arrange- 
ments definitely based on considerations of 
mutual advantage. For example, employees’ 
group insurance schemes now tend to be on a 
contributory basis, whereas formerly the em- 
ployers alone were in most cases responsible 
for the cost of such insurance. Similarly, the 
sale of stock by corporations to their em- 
ployees is increasingly regarded by both 
parties as an investment, and its advantages 
are considered in terms of its effect in pro- 
moting thrift, in the increase of the worker’s 
concern in the productive success of the enter- 
prise, and in enhancing his purchasing power. 


Again, works councils with employees’ repre- - 


sentation have latterly become established 
definitely as institutions making for industrial 
stability. Reference is made in this connec- 
tion to the Railway Labour Act passed by 
Congress last year (Lasour GazertE, May, 
1926, page 423). The novelty of this Act, it 
is pointed out, “lies not so much in the fact 
that mediation and arbitration are provided 
for by statute as in the fact that the bill was 
an agreed measure formulated by representa- 
tives of the carriers and of the employees’ 
unions—being in effect a collective agreement 
which has been given the sanction of law by 
Congress. The first case to come before the 
Board of Mediation was the demand of the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the Bro- 
therhood of Railway Trainmen for a 20 per 
cent increase in wages made before the Act 
was passed and upon which a conference be- 
tween railroad managements and the em- 
ployees failed to bring an agreement.” 


The unanimous report of 
the Committee of Inquiry 
into unemployment insur- 
ance in Great Britain is 


Unemployment 
insurance in 
Great Britain 


outlined on another page 
of this issue. It has_ been generally 
accepted as marking the close of the 
experimental period which commenced in 


Great Britain with the enactment of the 
original Act of 1911. Unemployment insur- 
ance is recognized by the committee as likely 
henceforth to be a permanent feature of the 
British Code of social legislation. The com- 
mittee examined the charge frequently made 
in regard to alleged abuses of the so-called 
“dole.” They find that these allegations have 
extraordinarily little foundation in fact. The 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society 
testified that he began by thinking the abuses 
serious, but on inquiry he had been unable 
to find them, concluding that the erroneous 
ideas in regard to the corrupting effects of 
the “dole” arise from the fact that “unfavour- 
able instances impress themselves upon the 
memory, while the proper and smooth work- 
ing of a scheme passes almost unnoticed.” 
The committee proposes the extension of the 
existing partial and limited scheme, so that 
it will afford complete insurance against the 
risk of unemployment; the employers, the 
workpeople and the state each contributing to 
the fund in equal proportions. But although 
a permanent insurance scheme is provided for, 
the committee have not overlooked the more 
fundamental problem: “It would be unfor- 
tunate,” they say, “if preoccupation with the | 
task of ascertaining how best such unemploy-. 
ment can be insured against were to weaken 
any concerted effort to get rid of unemploy- 
ment itself.” 


The United States Bureau 
Collective agree- of Labour Statistics re- 
ments in the cently published a digest of 
United States trade and collective agree- 


; ments between employers 
and employees made during the year 
1925. Agreements affecting railroads are 
not included, owing to their voluminous- 
ness. The report notes some general char- 


acteristics of collective agreements. They are 
usually the result of bargaining between a 
local union and local employers. Indeed, 
with the exception of the glass, pottery, and 
wallpaper unions, and provisions regarding the 
use of the union label, few agreements bind- 
ing the locals are made by national officers, 
although certain national officers demand the 
right to approve agreements made by the 
local unions. 

Examination of the agreements shows that 
the eight-hour day is very generally observed 
in the organized trades. The 44-hour week 
is practically the rule of the building, clothing, 
metal, printing, and stone trades for day 
work, while in many instances 40 hours’ work 
only is required of night workers. There are, 
indeed, a few instances where only 40 hours 
a week are required for day workers also, 
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In addition to the question of hours of 
labour, the most usual subject covered by 
the collective agreement is the rate of wages 
to be paid. Other subjects not infrequently 
included relate to terms of apprenticeship, 
provision for arbitration, seniority of employ- 
ment, and equal distribution of work. Of 
late there has been tried in the clothing in- 
dustry a system of unemployment insurance 
whereby a fund is created by contributions 
from the employer and employees and is used 
to make payments to employees during the 
period of unemployment. Various attempts 
have been made to tide over the slack periods 
of work. The usual method in such circum- 
stances has been to discharge the superfluous 
help and keep at work only as mamy as are 
needed, in which cases the agreement generally 
provides that the older employees shall be 
retained and those with a shorter service shall 
be discharged first. Another method is to 
distribute the work as equally as possible, and 
a third is a system of unemployment insur- 
ance, which is perhaps more thoroughly 
worked out in the clothing industries than in 
others. 


A tribute to the Industrial 


- Industrial Court of Great Britain was 
court in paid by Sir William W. 
Great Britain Mackenzie, president of the 

court since its establish- 
ment in 1919. He stated that from a 
permanent court of this kind a_ code 
of industrial common law might in time 


emerge which would beneficially influence the 
whole sphere of industrial relations. The gen- 
eral spirit of arbitration is spreading, he de- 
clared, and is gaining popular confidence. On 
the other hand he warned his hearers that the 
general principle of arbitration on the failure 
of megotiations must necessarily be a slow 
growth. He stated that, to ensure success 
great care must be taken in the selection of 
arbitrators; it was too much to ask of em- 
ployers and workpeople to place the decision 
of a serious industrial dispute:'in the hands of 
newly appointed and untried arbitrators. It 
was evident, he claimed, that a body of men 
accustomed to exercise judicial authority, 
trained by experience to sift and weigh evi- 
dence, and in close contact with the atmo- 
sphere and actual daily life and its details 
of the factory, workshop, plant, or office, are 
more suited to adjudicate on industrial prob- 
lems than men, however eminent in other 
walks of life they may be, who are called 
in on occasion to act as arbitrators. - 


The Industrial Court, established under the 


Industrial Courts Act of 1919, is a permanent 
body, which sits usually in London, but oc- 


% 

casionally hears cases at other important 
centres. Individual members of the court 
may be deputed to hear cases locally where 
the parties desire a speedy hearing. The es- 
tablishment of a standing arbitration tribunal 
was one of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on relations between employers and 
employees, better known as the Whitley Com- 
mittee. It had been found that while con- 
ciliation machinery existed in a number of 
trades, some being in the form of joint in- 
dustrial councils, the parties were often un- 
able to reach a settlement of their differences. 
The Industrial Court was established to pro- 
vide an independent tribunal to which such 
matters could be referred. The number of 
cases heard by the court since its inception 
is 1,250. Of the court’s decisions in these 
cases only two have been rejected by one or 
more of the parties concerned. 


An official of the British 
Nature and work Ministry of Labour de- 
of trade boards scribed the work of the 
in Great Britam Trade Board at a confer- 

ence on methods of con- 
ciliation and arbitration held at London re- 
cently. At the present time there are 44 trade 
boards in operation, covering 1,250,000 work- 
ers in 39 different trades. The trades affected 
are those least organized. Less than one-fifth 
of the workers and less than one-half of the 
employers under the trade board system be- 
long to no organization. A trade board con- 
sists of representatives of employers and 
workers, with three appointed members whose 
function is to bring both sides together and 
prevent, if possible, a deadlock. When mini- 
mum rates are decided on by the trade boards 
two months are allowed for objections, and 
they then come before the Ministry of La- 
bour for confirmation. Notice of the rates 
fixed are sent to each employer, who is 
obliged to post it up for the information of 
his workers. There are 147,000 establishments 
under the trade board system. ‘They are 
periodically inspected by the Ministry. Last 
year 11,400 of these establishments, employ- 
ing 111,000 workers were visited by the in- 
spectors of the Ministry. In respect of 2,550 
of the establishments inspected, employing 
6,600 workers, it was found necessary to insist 
on the payment of arrears of wages. It was 
found that 94 per cent of the entire body of 
workers under the trade board system of work- 
ers were getting the full maximum rates to 
which they were entitled; an odd 3 per cent 
were getting from 90 to 100 per cent of their 
proper rate, and 3 per cent were getting less 
than 90 per cent of the rates to which they 
were entitled. During 1926 it was necessary 
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for the Ministry to bring 70 cases before the 
courts for neglect of duty under the Trade 
Boards Acts. 


Co-operation by coal pro- 
ducers in selling their coal 
was included among the 
recommendations of the 
British Royal Commission 
on the Coal Industry (1925). The report of 
the “Samuel Commission” (so called from 
its chairman, Sir Herbert Samuel) was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerre, April, 1926, 
pages 393-395. The commission found that 
“the industry as a whole has so far failed to 
realize the benefits to be obtained by readi- 
ness to co-operate.” They suggested that 
“large financial advantages might be gained 
by the formation, in particular, of co-operative 
selling agencies. They are specially needed 
in the export trade.” In view of these’ recom- 
mendations a departmental committee was 
appointed by the government in June, 1926, 
to inquire into and report upon the desirabil- 
ity and practicability of developing co-opera- 
tive selling in the coal mining industry. This 
committee, consisting of nine members, in- 
cluding the chairman, reported towards the 
end of the year, eight members being favour- 
able to the establishment of co-operative sell- 
ing, and three expressing the opinion that “the 
free and open competition under which the 
coal trade in this country reached the com- 
manding position which it occupied in the 
markets of the world before the war is that 
which is best suited to its development in the 
future.” 

The main report, signed by eight members 
of the committee, makes the following recom- 
mendations :— 

1. The development of organized marketing in 
the coal-mining industry is desirable in order to 
avoid excessive competition, to effect economies 
and improvements in the marketing of coal and 
to help to stabilize the industry. 

2. The present lack of consolidation in the 
industry is a serious impediment, and the full 
development and benefits of organized market- 
ing cannot be realized unless the industry can 
be consolidated, by amalgamations, into a much 
smaller number of units. 

8. Organized marketing is only immediately 
practicable in those localities and_ districts 
where there is a fairly general desire among 
the coal owners to develop it. 

4, The voluntary development of local arrange- 
ments—more particularly selling pools—among 
neighbouring colliery owners is advocated. 

5. District organizations, of wider scope than 
local arrangements, are the next stage of de- 
velopment. Where, in any particular district, 
a fair and equitable scheme for more efficient 
marketing is supported by a majority of 75 per 
cent, or more calculated on a tonnage basis, 
powers should be vested in a tribunal to make 
the scheme compulsory, subject to effective safe- 
_guards for the minority. 


Proposed pool 
for distribution 
of British coal 


6. The co-ordination of district associations 
will be, ultimately, a desirable development, but 
can only be justified to the community by the 
industry effecting and sharing with the con- 
sumer economies, not only in the marketing of 
coal, but in all phases of its production and 
transport. 

7. The Government is advised to consider the 
question of revising and clarifying the law on 
restraint of trade so as to remove the present 
uncertainty as to the status in law of market- 
ing organizations. 

8. In the export trade, local selling pools and 
the possibilities of closer co-operation between 
colliery owners and exporters should be de- 
veloped. 

In regard to the probable effects of organ- 
ized marketing on labour the report points 
out that the wages of coal miners are gov- 
erned to a large extent by the prices realized 
for coal. A widespread feeling was found 
among the miners, not only that wages are 
unnecessarily depressed by the way in which 
excessive competition forces these prices down, 
but also that some of the proceeds of coal 
sales, which equitably ought to go into the 
colliery revenue and so into the wages esti- 
mates, are taken by subsidiary selling com- 
panies. Labour representatives on the com- 
mittee claimed that the resulting discontent 
would be mitigated if marketing at the col- 
lieries themselves were effectively organized, 
and if miners were given more information 
as to the marketing side of the industry and a 
reasonable assurance that destructive compe- 
tition had been eliminated. 

The report contains an account of the ori- 
gin, constitution and working of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate and of the ma- 
chinery set up under the German Imperial 
coal law of 1919 to co-ordinate and control 
the coal cartels of Germany and to protect 
the interests of the consumers. 


A committee of the Na- 
Employment of tional Association of Manu- 
children inthe facturers (United States) 
United States -has published a collection 

of charts purporting to 
show the actual facts about child labour in 
the United States as revealed by government 
statistics. 

The association undertook this inquiry in 
view of the recent failure of the effort to se- 
cure the: necessary ratification by three- 
fourths of the States of the proposed twenti- 
eth amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution in regard to child labour. The rejec- 
tion of the proposed amendment, it is pointed 
out, places responsibility in regard to child 
labour on the individual states. Some of the 
facts brought out by the committee are stated 
as follows:— 

There are 12,502,582 children under 16 years 
old enumerated in the census, of whom over 
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two-thirds are less than 14. Of the total 
number 8.5 per cent, or 1,060,858, were gain- 
fully employed. Among all the 10-15-year-old 
children employed, agriculture heads the list 
with 61 per cent, clerical occupations take 7.6 
per cent and the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries come third with only 
85,337, or 7.5 per cent of the total number. 
In every age-grouping of children under 16 
years old, agriculture employs the greatest num- 
ber. The greatest proportion of employment 
of persons less than 16 years old is in agri- 


culture with 5.91 per cent, as contrasted with . 


only 1.45 per cent in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. 

The manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries which employ over 5,000 children each 
are textiles, metal industries, clothing indus- 
tries, food and shoe factories. Messengers, 
bundle clerks, office boys, newsboys com- 
bined total 14,085 more than the textile in- 
dustry, and there are more newsboys than there 
are 10-15-year-old children in any manu- 
facturing industry. The five states with the 
largest number of 10-15-year-old textile oper- 
atives in 1920 were Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, Rhode Island and 
New Jersey. In only ten states were more 
than 5 per cent of the operatives less than 16 
years old, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin Jead- 
ing with 8.5 per cent. The proportion of 
total children in agricultural pursuits was 5.2 
per cent in 1920 and 13.2 per cent in 1910. 
~The proportion of total children in non-agri- 
cultural pursuits was 3.3 per cent in 1920 and 
5.2 per cent in 1910. 





The United Farmers of Alberta passed a 
resolution at their recent annual convention 
recommending that the cost of the poor relief 
should be borne by the province as a whole 
rather than by the municipalities. 





The Board of Control of Toronto lately de- 
cided to insert a clause in the tenders for new 
construction work in connection with the 
provincial exhibition, calling for the employ- 
ment of union labour. 





Nineteen employees of the Department of 
Railways and Canals in New Brunswick have 
been awarded Imperial Service Medals by 
His Majesty the King. Notice of the decora- 
tion appeared in the issue of the CANADA 
Gazette of February 12. 





The report of the Secretary of State of 
Canada for the year ending March 31, 1926, 
states that 15,403 persons were naturalized 
under the Naturalization Acts of 1914 and 


1920 during that period. This total includes 
the wives and minor children of persons whose 
names are shown on the certificates. Tables 
are given showing the country of origin, 
former nationality, occupation, present resi- 
dence and certificate number of the persons 
naturalized. . 





The Ontario Builders’ and Supply Associa- 
tion at their sixteenth annual convention, 
held at Chatham early in March, resolved to 
petition the provincial legislature to enact a 
building code which would govern conditions 
in smaller towns and in summer resorts where 
no local code exists. The petition recom- 
mends that more attention should be re- 
quired to be paid at such places to fireproof 
construction and sanitation. ‘The association 
also placed itself on record as promising co- 
operation with the Construction Apprentice- 
ship Council of Ontario in a proposed scheme 
of developing the apprenticeship system in 
the various construction trades or any other 
that will prove successful. 





The last annual report of the Canadian 
National Railway system states that the ini- 
tial results of the co-operative plan of man- 
agement in the Moncton shops had been so 
successful that the plan was extended to the 
shops at Transcona, Fort Rouge, Stratford, 
London, Leaside, St. Malo and Pointe St. 
Charles. Out of 1,187 recommendations made 
at various regional meetings 857 were adopted, 
123 were dropped, and 207 were left pending. 
The co-operative plan, it is stated, has been 
adopted also by the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Chicago & Northwestern railways. At a 
meeting recently held in New York, at which 
representatives of officials and employees of 
various railways were present, it was evident 
that the plan has found as much favour with 
individual employees as with shop superin- 
tendents. 





The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, in their report for the past 
year, state that 1,297 persons were assisted, 
and the sum of $4,500 raised for distribution. 
They recommend that a system of Mothers’ 
Allowances should be established in the pro- 
vince. Several of the families under the 
society’s care at the present time consist of 
widows with young children, the report states; 
and it would be almost impossible for any 
private organizations to provide adequately 
for such cases, which occur every year. Such 
families, it is suggested, should be provided 
for by some system of Mothers’ Pensions. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


ape employment situation at the end of 
February was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


The cut in the logging industry in the 
Province of Nova Scotia was almost finished 
and hauling to the river banks preparatory to 
the spring drive was being done. The fishing 
industry was reported to be only fair as 
activity was being interfered with by floating 
ice. While some building was being carried 
on in the City of Halifax, there was little 
- or none being done elsewhere throughout the 
province. The manufacturing industries re- 
mained normal, with the iron and steel group 
reported as fair. For the season of the year 
the coal mining industry was showing normal 
activity. The transportation industry was 
just fair, while trade was rather satisfactory. 

Reports from New Brunswick indicated that 
the fishing industry was experiencing good 
conditions. Logging cuts having been con- 
cluded, or practically concluded, in this prov- 
ince, men were being released from bush work 
in some cases, after a satisfactory season. The 
manufacturing industries were normal. 
building and construction opening up to some 
extent, it was reported that preparations were 
under way for considerable building as soon 
as weather conditions became more favour- 
able. The winter port of St. John was busy. 
Trade was reported as fair. 

The logging industry in the Province of 
Quebec was slackening up, with preparations 
for river driving beginning. In most lines 
of manufacturing, conditions were good. In 
the ‘City of Quebec the leather industry re- 
ported improvement; tobacco and cigars in 
Montreal were likewise improved; Sherbrooke 
reported textiles as busy; the pulp and paper 
industry at Three Rivers was not quite so 
busy as in previous months; and the metal 
trades generally throughout the province were 
picking up. Building and construction were 
quiet throughout Quebec. Trade was season- 
ally quiet, but transportation was stated to be 
active. Generally speaking conditions in this 
province showed a noticeable improvement 
over the preceding ‘month and also over 
February of 1926. 

Orders for farm help were beginning to be 
received by the Ontario employment offices in 
larger numbers, and plenty of applicants were 
available. Although only a few workers were 
being taken on by the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the prospects of further increases in 
activity were bright, and a considerable portion 


With - 


of the increases in activity made throughout 
1926 have apparently been maintained. Con- 
sidering the time of the year, a fair amount of - 
building and construction was progressing, 
and buildings to be undertaken in a few 
weeks time were in contemplation at several 
points. After a rather active winter, work in 
the logging industry was falling off, and the 
Ontario employment offices reported few 
placements as being made. Although not in- 
creasing staffs to any extent, the mining in- 
dustry continued to be rather busy, with a 
small labour turnover. The shortage of cer- 
tain classes of female domestic workers seemed 
to be more pronounced at several points 
throughout the province. 

With no shortage of applicants, orders for 
farm workers in Manitoba were on the in- 
crease. Building and construction prospects, 
especially in Winnipeg were rather promising 
throughout this province, although the work 
in hand at the present time was small. Place- 
ments from Winnipeg in the logging industry 
were on the decline, owing to the season being 
so very advanced. Trade was reported as 
satisfactory. General conditions in Manitoba 
were not unfavourable considering the season 
of the year. 

From Saskatchewan a noticeable increase in 
orders for farm help was reported also, but 
no shortage of applicants was in evidence. The 
construction industry was very quiet. From 
Prince Albert it was reported that the advance 
of the season had decreased the activities of 
the employment office in the matter of place- 
ments in the logging industry. Orders for 
men for casual employment were being re- 
ceived in fair volume, and unemployment 
throughout the province was being relieved to 
quite an extent by their receipt. With orders 
for female domestic workers rather numer- 
ous, no very pronounced shortages of appli- 
cants were reported. 7 

As in Manitoba and Saskatchewan farm 
orders in Alberta were on the increase, but 
no shortage of applicants was reported. Al- 
though building and construction at the 
moment were quiet, prospects were regarded as 
fair. Some logging placements were still being 
made. The coal mining industry was rather 
dull, and not a very great deal of activity was. 
reported. There was a fair number of 
vacancies for female domestic workers. Con- 
ditions generally seemed to compare quite 
favourably with previous years. 

While the logging camps in the Province of 
British Columbia were not increasing their 
staffs to any considerable extent, in some dis- 


tricts camps which had been closed appeared 
to be about to re-open. The mining industry 


throughout this province remained normal. 


Construction activity for the time of year was 
fair with evidence at hand of work of a 
rather substantial volume developing during 
the coming season. The manufacturing in- 
dustries were rather quiet in so far as en- 
gaging additional employees was concerned, 
General conditions were considered as rather 
good and for the season of the year unem- 
ployment was not serious. 
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There was an increase in em- 
ployment as reported by em- 
ployers at the beginning of 
February, but the situation 
continued to be affected to some extent by 
inventory shut-downs, and more so by con- 
tinued seasonal slackness in the out-of-door 
industries. Employment was, however, in 
much greater volume than on the same date 
in any of the six preceding years. The Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics tabulated returns 
from 5,817 firms, whose staffs aggregated 788,- 


EXMPLOYERS’ 
ReEporRTS. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 














1927 1926 1926 1925 
February January December February January December 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Sucly. Sealers. 164,071, 813 221,582,986 159,717,520} 155,451,878) 253,317,215 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption............... SL) eee. MS 78,805, 632 81,774,995 70,908,980 69, 736,042 76,918, 288 
Exports, Canadian produce $ |.............. 84,094, 692 138,421,475 87,512,147 84, 718, 819 175; 555), 228 
Customs duty'collected.. 20... $) Were see as ona 11,499, 795 12,391,585 10, 843,327 10,060, 607 11,670,986 


Bank debits to Individual 








BCCoUNtShs.sueerenNe aechee oe Pg] IS Cae 2,618,830, 630] 2,843, 153,848} 2, 132,219,922) 2,368, 210,435) 3,120,644, 757 
Bank clearings a)... cue os + tod besa ee Nira Aa ac 1,514, 200,000) 1, 746,300,000} 1,242,000,000| 1,360,527,147| 1,898,373,589 
Bank notes in circulation...... Si ASS OAc 160, 439.558 175,083,324 163, 617,467 160, 600, 699 173, 891,566 
Bank deposits, savings........ S| Re ee 1,381,474, 773| 1,372, 763,485] 1,332, 784,116] 1,316, 288, 258} 1,318,875, 483 
Bank-loans, commercial, etc... $ |.........0..-- 962,540, 949 970,053,595] 852,716,608} 869,591,897; 903,259,725 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

Common stocks, «.....4.'.. +s...» pe 153-9 147-2 143-1 134-2 127°4 122-6 

Preferred stocks............+ 104-4 103-1 101-2 100-3 99-2 98-5 

MOS ose La eer. Scan oe 110-3 110-2 110-4 109-1 108-6 108-4 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

(es ape ye eneie pea eh cigs senile 150-1 150-6 150-5 162-2 163-8] - 163-5 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POU eer On SiN gee eel aucey eae 21-46 21-59 21-41 21-87 21-96 21-87 
tBusiness failures, number..... 187 7 ANS) Nie SOR ME AER 186 248 215 
{Business failures, liabilities... §$ 3,216, 706 BA095 47410). SE. 2,623,771 2,674,186 3,186, 295 
§EEmployment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. . 95-4 94-0 101-1 90-7 89-6 95-3 
*§ Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... 6-4 *5-9 *4.7 *8.1 *7-9 SY 
manera tion. gee Seu Gein Se Sheet nhac clspadeind Je ltre + ass 5,415 4,396 2,324 4,003 
Building permits.............. Se re eal chen ea 11,472,131 7,104,343 4, 608, 688 7,341, 752 
tContracts awarded........... $ 19,516,700 16, 771, 800 13, 725,000 13,478,000 12,669,000 12,675,000 
Mineral Production— 

PT SIC OM nese carsaunee seer oe tons 50,695 51,717 53,971 49,746 56, 644 54,889 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 55, 620 58,551 58,493 53,157 68,536 62,353 

Ferro’alloys!: 24230). 2a. tons 3,601 3,926 3, 804 2,343 2,224 3,008 

Pe eRe pes eRe Ui eA a TORS iris, esc 1,561,499 1,922,808 1,076,281 1, 230, 702 1,560,814 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 1,048,849 1, 290, 824 1,156, 645 1,699, 246 1S H) ASK) SU, ies. Maes 
Timber scaled in British Col- Y 

HIM Did eeeacceats oo Ah, ceils baat. |oeaaeee se 116,628,218} 172,704,109} 175,644,703} 181,617,436) 176,315,783 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

Prete lit ok teehee pa tee cars 241, 622 233, 849 233,078 222,979 218,904 253,460 
Canadian National  Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... 19, 207,035 20,168, 259 23,332,837 18,337,075 18, 701, 154 23,851,670 
Opera tineexponses nacre TUS MM Eee er er Midna ce + sel aothialg era 14, 206, 631 14,172,845 16, 289,451 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
LOSS CALDINES sts ee eS eh ete Sey a: 14, 435, 369 17,791,980 12, 613,008 13,470,131 19,818,544 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses....... $ |.........-.05. 12,925, 134 16,175, 798 10,707,977 11,668,272 14,991, 752 
Steam railways, freight in 
POMEIILLCR Ee te ey ee een emma eh Ree chal] ea ne meee 2,378,617,673] 2,589,558, 262) 4, 147,758,093 
Newsprint. Sse. & Conse SHA es 161, 724 163,717 135, 663 139,488 136,983 
Automobiles, passenger........ J. -- eevee ee eee- 11,745 6,052 14, 761 11,781 7,498 
***Index of physical volume of 
DUSINESS A RES SG eae © alacletlaicqele' s+ « 137-5 132-0 135-7 127-8 128-3 
Industrial production...........).---.:++s+0e+- 159-1 132-4 144-1 138-1 135-6 
Manulactiring cert sacks sett eee 5: 147-2 137-5 142-8 1389-5 141-9 











*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review §For group figures see articles elsewhere 
in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending February 26, 1927, and corresponding previous periods. *** The index of the 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports,— 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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887 persons, as compared with 784,484 on 
January 1. The index number (with Janu- 
ary, 1920, as 100) stood at 95.4 on the date 
under review, while in the preceding month 
it was 94.8 and on February 1, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 it was 90.7, 86.1, 
90.6, 89.5, 78.9 and 90.1, respectively. 


There were reductions in employment in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, while 
elsewhere the tendency was upward. In the 
Maritime Provinces there were large losses 
in the construction, together with less exten- 
sive contractions in manufacturing, coal- 
mining, transportation and trade, causing a 
considerable falling off in employment. In 
Quebec, manufacturing, especially the textile, 
tobacco and beverage, pulp and paper and 
rubber industries, reported marked improve- 
ment, and logging and mining were also 
busier; on the other hand, there were pro- 
nounced declines in construction, trade and 
transportation. In Ontario, important gains 
were made in manufacturing, notably in iron 
and steel, lumber and textile factories, and in 
logging, while trade, construction and trans- 
portation were seasonally slacker. In the 
Prairie Provinces, the food, lumber and iron 
and steel industries reported reductions, as 
did transportation, construction and trade, in 
which they were seasonal in character. Log- 
ging, pulp and paper and textiles, however, 
registered improvement. In British Colum- 
bia there was considerable recovery in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the lumber, pulp 
and paper and metal industries. Logging also 
showed important gains, but there were losses 
in trade and construction. 


An analysis of the returns for the cities for 
which separate tabulations are made shows that 
in Montreal, Ottawa Windsor and the other 
border cities, and Vancouver recorded im- 
provement, while in Quebec, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Winnipeg the trend was downward. 
In Montreal, manufactures showed substan- 
tial recovery, but seasonal declines in trade, 
construction and transportation reduced the 
general level of employment. In Quebec, 
construction showed the greatest losses, al- 
though trade and transportation were also 
slacker, In Toronto there was a considerable 
falling off in employment in trade, offsetting 
large gains in manufacturing. Construction 
also released employees. In Ottawa, manu- 
facturing was busier, while trade showed some 
curtailment. In Hamilton, manufacturing 
was quiet, but transportation afforded rather 
more employment. In Windsor and _ the 
other border cities, automobile factories re- 
corded substantial improvement. In Winni- 
peg, trade and construction reported reduced 
wetivity, but manufacturing was brisker. In 


Vancouver, the metal, food, construction and 
transportation groups registered expansion, 
while trade was seasonally slacker. 

Manufacturing showed considerable revival, 
the most marked recovery taking place in 
iron and steel, textile, lumber, pulp and paper, 
tobacco, distilled and malt liquor and rubber 
works. On the other hand, animal food, 
building material and musical instrument fac- 
tories recorded losses in personnel. Logging 
reported seasonal improvement, while declines 
of the same nature took place in mining, 
transportation, construction and maintenance 
and trade. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1927. 


The term unemployment as 
used in the following report 
has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic 


TRADE UNION 
REPORTS. 


-eauses. Persons engaged in work other than 


their own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, are not considered as unemployed. 
Unions involved in an industrial dispute are 
excluded from these tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variation 
in membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

The percentage out of work among local 
trade unions at the end of January was slight- 
ly greater than that of the previous month, as 
was manifested by the returns tabulated from 
1,541 labour organizations with a combined 
membership of 151,496 persons. Of these 
9,748 or a percentage of 6.4 were unemployed 
as compared with 5.9 per cent on December 
31, 1926, and 8.1 per cent in January, 1926. 
Unions in all provinces with the exception of 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
reflected less favourable conditions during 
January than in the preceding month, the 
most substantial percentage reduction being 
that of 4 per cent in Saskatchewan due to in- 
activity in the building trades and among 
transportation workers. In the other pro- 
vinces the contractions were slight. Alberta 
unions showed an increase in employment of 
nearly 3 per cent, but the gains in both Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia were nominal. 
In comparison with the returns for January, 
1926, Nova Scotia unions registered substan- 
tial improvement due to a much better situa- 
tion in the coal mines of the province. Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta members 
were also afforded a adlightly greater volume 
of employment. In New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan the reductions were small, particu- 
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larly in the latter province, and in British 
Columbia the situation remained unchanged. 
The manufacturing industries with 410 unions 
reporting a membership of 41,744 persons 
registered a nominal increase in unemploy- 
ment as compared with the previous month 
and practically no change when making a 
comparison with the returns for January, 1926. 
Leather workers were much busier than -in 
December, and textile workers and cigar 
makers also reported noteworthy gains. A 
greater volume of unemployment was indi- 
cated among general labourers in Quebec and 
minor contractions among gas workers, print- 
ing tradesmen, paper makers, hat and cap 
makers and iron and steel workers. There 
was very little change in the situation among 
Nova Scotia coal miners as compared with 
the previous month, but in Alberta all mem- 
bers were reported engaged as compared with 
considerable unemployment in December. In 
the British Columbia coal mines employment 
was on a slightly higher level. A more favour- 
able situation was maintained among Nova 
Scotia quarry workers than in the previous 
month. In the building and construction 
trades reports were tabulated from 178 unions 
‘with 17,092 members, 22.6 per cent of whom 
were idle on January 31, as compared with 
19.3 per cent in December and 26.6 per cent 
in January, 1926. The situation for steam 
shovel and dredgemen showed substantial im- 
provement as compared with December, and 
lesser increases were indicated among tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers and painters, decorators 
and paper hangers. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, hod carriers and building labour- 
ers, on the other hand, were much less ac- 
tively engaged, and among plumbers and 
steamfitters and granite and stone-cutters 
there was slightly more unemployment. 
Among carpenters and joiners and electrical 
workers the level of employment remained 
the same as in December. In comparison 
with the returns for January, 1926, all trades- 
men except bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, tile layers, lathers and roofers and brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers were afforded 
more work, but the reductions in these trades 
were pronounced. Returns received from 
642 unions of transportation workers, with a 
membership of 56,351 persons showed an un- 
employment percentage of 3.5 as compared 
with 3.0 per cent in December. Steam rail- 
way employees whose returns constitute near- 
ly 82 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reporting showed a slight drop in em- 
ployment, but the improvement among navi- 
gation workers was noteworthy. In com- 
parison with the returns for January, 1926, 
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when 5 ~ per cent of unemployment was | 
registeréd, the steam and street and electric 
railway divisions reported increases in opera- 
tions, but employment in the navigation divi- 
sion declined. Retail shop clerks were fully 
engaged as in December. Among hotel and 
restaurant and theatre and stage employees, 
stationary engineers and firemen and barbers 
there was slightly less activity than in De- 
cember. Fishermen and lumber workers and 
loggers reported small percentages of idleness 
as compared with considerable slackness in 
December. 


Reports of the Employment 


EMFLOYMENT Service of Canada for the 
OFFICE month of January, 1927, 
Reports. showed 22,664 references to 

positions, and a total of 


21,311 placements. Of these the placements in 
regular employment were 14,424, of which 
11,379 were of men and 3,045 of women, while 
placements in casual employment were 6,887. 
Vacancies offered by ‘employers to the Service 
numbered 22,922. Of these 15,507 were for 
men and 7,415 for women, while applications 
for employment were registered from 25,561 
men and 10,114 women, a total of 35,675. <A 
slight decrease was shown in the volume of 
business transacted when the above figures are 
compared with those of the preceding month, 
but a gain was shown when a comparison is 
made with the records of January last 
year. The reports for December, 1926, 
showed 26,287 vacancies offered, 36,245 appli- 
cations made and 24,667 placements effected, 
while in January, 1926, there were recorded 
20,699 vacancies, 35,988 applications for work,. 
and 19,009 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of January, 1927, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 
PropUCTION IN recent movements of trade 
CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 254. The Domin- 

ion Bureau of Statistics, re- 
ported that the production of pig iron in 
Canada during January, 1927, amounted to: 
51,717 long tons, marking a decline of 4 per 
cent from the 53,971 tons made in December, 
1926, Production in January, 1926, amounted’ 
to 56,644 tons. Foundry iron at 21,900 tons 
showed ‘some improvement in comparison with 
the 18620 tons made last month, but this 
gain was more than offset by the drop in the 
output of basic iron to 28,852 tons from 35,351 
tons in December. Malleable iron, to the 
extent of 965 tons, was produced in January; 
no malleable iron was made in December. 
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Blast furnace charges for the manth in- 
cluded 91,380 long tons of imported‘ iron ore, 
59,560 short tons of coke and 28,759 short tons 
of limestone. The average charge for each 
long ton of pig iron produced was 3,958 pounds 
of imported ore, 2,303 pounds of coke and 1,112 
pounds of limestone. 


No additional furnaces were blown in dur- 
ing the month nor were any shut down or 
banked, the same five furnaces being in blast 
on January 31 as on December 81. 
furnaces were located as follows: 2 at Sydney, 
NS.; 2 at Hamilton, Ont., and 1 at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 


Production of ferro-alloys at 3,926 tons in 
January, showed a slight increase over the 
3,804 tons made in December. The month’s 
output. consisted mostly of the grade having 
a high manganese content but small quanti- 
ties of ferrosilicon were also produced. A 
slight increase was recorded in the output 
of steel ingots and castings during January 
when 58,551 tons were produced in Canadian 
furnaces aS compared with 58,493 tons in 
December, 1926 and 68,536 tons in January a 
year ago, 
steel ingots and 2,653 tons of direct steel 
castings; of the steel castings 1,378 tons were 
made in basic open hearth furnaces, 153 tons 
were convertor castings and the balance, 1,122 
tons, was produced in electric furnaces. 


Pig iron prices showed no change in Janu- 
ary. No, 1 foundry at Montreal being still 
quoted at $28.20 and No. 2 foundry at $27.70 
per ton. At Toronto No. 1 foundry was 
$25.80 and No. 2 foundry $25.30. The bureau’s 
index number for iron and its products (19138 
prices = 100) declined slightly being 145.5 
as compared with 146.0 in December. This 
was due mainly to slight declines in wire and 
in steel sheets. 


Coal Production —Full statistics of coal 
production during January are not yet avail- 
able. 


The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during December was 5 per cent more than 
the production for the preceding month, and 
29 per cent greater than the average for 
December in the past five years. The figures 
were 1,922,808 tons in December as against 
1,818,458 tons in November, and an average of 
1,492,357 tons during the five preceding years. 

All the coal-producing provinces except 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia showed gains in production over the pre- 
ceding month, and the outputs of Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were greater than 
the average for the month in the five preced- 
ing years. . 
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Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during December numbered 31,018, of whom 
24,009 worked underground, and 7,009 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 30,150 in 
November, of whom 23,303 worked under- 
ground and 6,847 on surface. Production per 
man was 61.9 tons in December as against 59.8 
tons per man in November. During December 
the production per man-day was 2.6, being 
the same as in November. The tonnage lost 
(Table No. 4) was largely due to “lack of 
orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in Janu- 
ary, 1927, the merchandise entered for con- 
sumption amounted to $78,805,632, as com- 
pared with $69,736,142 in January, 1926. ‘The 
domestic merchandise exported, amounted’ to 
$84,094,692 in January, 1927, as compared 
with $138,421,475 in December, 1926, and with 
$84,718,819 in January, 1926. 

The chief imports in January, 1927, were: 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $16,403,- 
120; iron and its products, $14,605,550, and 
non-metallic minerals and products, $11,736,- 
187. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $27,316,396; wood, wood 
products and paper, $19,666,403, and animals 
and animal products, $12,782,788. 

In the ten months ending January, 1927, ex- 
ports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $446,863,591; 
wood, wood products and paper, $237,392,202, 
and animals and animal products, $144,810,087. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


According to a report pre- 

BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS Bureau of Statistics, the value 
AND Contracts of the building permits issued 
AWARDED. in sixty-three cities in Can- 
ada by the municipal authori- 

ties during the month of January, 1927, 
amounted to $5,429,299, as compared with $11,- 
508,818 in December, 1926, and with $4,719,534 
in the corresponding month last year. The 
decrease in the first comparison was 52.8 per 
cent, and in the latter the increase was 15.0. 
The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in February, 1927, at $19,- 
516,700 as compared with $16,771,800 in Janu- 
ary, 1927, and $13,477,600 in February, 1926. 
The contracts awarded in February, 1927, were 
classified as follows:—business buildings, $10,- 
661,200, residential work, $4,777,900; engineer- 
ing, $3,515,000, and industrial building, $562} 
600. The apportionment of contracts awarded 
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in Canada by provinces during February, 1927, 
was:—Ontario, $9,725,500; Quebec, $7,006,700; 
Prairie Provinces, $1,256,500; British Colum- 
bia, $1,098,500 and the Maritime Provinces, 
$429 500. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during February, 1927 according to the 
same Review, totalled $88,257,800, $6,995,000 
of this amount being for residential building ; 
$21,880,200 for business building; $17,359,500 
for industrial building, and $42,023,100 for 
engineering construction (including bridges, 
dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February, 1927, was slightly greater than dur- 
ing January, 1927, but less than during Febru- 
ary, 1926. There were in existence during the 
month eleven disputes, involving 402 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 7,190 
working days, as compared with eight disputes 
in January, involving 261 employees, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 4,020 working days. 
In February, 1926, there were on record ten 
strikes and lockouts, involving 2,450 work- 
_ people, resulting in a time loss of 21,730 work- 
ing days. One of the strikes commencing 
prior to February, 1927, terminated during the 
month and one of the strikes recorded as com- 
mencing during the month also terminated 
during February. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were on record nine strikes 
and lockouts, affecting 252 workpeople, not in- 
cluding those strikes and lockouts in which em- 
ployment conditions were reported to be no 
longer affected, but which had not been form- 
ally called off. 


Prices | 


Retail food prices were slightly lower due 
mainly to seasonal declines in the prices of 
eggs. The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family of 
five, in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities, was $11.23 at the beginning 
of February, as compared with $11.37 for Janu- 
ary; $11.50 for February, 1926; $10.93 for 
February, 1925; $10.75 for February, 1924; 
$10.53 for February, 1923; $10.61 for Febru- 
ary, 1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; $15.77 
for February, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 
for February, 1914. Besides a substantial fall 
in the price of eggs there were declines in the 
prices of mutton, salt, pork, bacon, lard, rolled 
oats, evaporated apples, prunes and potatoes. 
Slight advances occurred in the prices of sir- 
loin steak, butter, cheese, flour and yellow 
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sugar. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.46 at the beginning of February, as com- 
pared with $21.59 for January; $21.87 for Feb- 


-yuary, 1926; $21.19 for February, 1925; $21.18 


for February, 1924; $21.17 for February, 1923; 
$91.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 for February, 
1921; $26.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $24.71 
for February, 1920; $19.80 for February, 1918; 
and $14.54 for February, 1914. Fuel was 
No changes were reported in 
rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 150.1 for February, as 
compared with 150.6 for January; 162.2 for 
February, 1926; 164.7 for February, 1925; 
156.8 for February, 1924; 153.6 for February, 
1923; 153.5 for February, 1922; 191.1 for Feb- 
ruary, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
238.8 for February, 1920; 200.5 for Febru- 
ary, 1919; and 192.0 for February, 1918. In 
the classification according to chief compon- 
ent materials two of the eight main groups 
advanced, five declined, while one was prac- 
tically unchanged. The Vegetable and Pro- 
ducts group advanced slightly, due to higher 
prices for grains, flour, tea and fruits, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of po- 
tatoes, raw sugar, rubber, hay and straw. The 
Non-Ferrous Metals group was also somewhat 
higher. The groups which declined were: 
The Animals and Products, due to lower 
prices for cattle, sheep, butter, lard and eggs, 
which more than offset the higher prices for 
hogs, bacon, poultry, furs and hides; the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products, due to 
declines in the prices of cotton yarn, wool, 
sash cord, jute, hessian and binder twine, 
which more than offset higher prices for raw 
cotton and silk; the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, due to declines in the prices 
of ground wood, matches, and spruce siding; 
the Iron and its Products group, due to the 
lower levels prevailing for pig-iron, steel bil- 
lets and spring hinges; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals, due mainly to a decline in the price 
of coal. The Chemicals and Allied Products 
group was practically unchanged. 





Employees with fifty years service on the 
old Canadian Government and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways were recently given special 
passes entitling them to travel over the whole 
system. These passes are engraved and em- 
bossed in gold and bear the signature of the 
president of the lines, Sir Henry W. Thorn- 
ton. Accompanying each pass is a card ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the railways for 
the services rendered by the employees, 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1927 


URING the month of February the De- 
partment received reports of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and certain of its 
employees on eastern and western lines, being 
clerks, freight handlers, station employees, etc., 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 


Applications Received 


During the month two applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were received, as follows:— 


(1) From employees of the Corporation of 
the City of Ottawa, being fire fighters, mem- 
bers of Local 162, International Association of 
Fire Fighters. 


(2) From certain employees of the Ottawa 
Sanitary Laundry Co., being members of Local 
275, International Laundry Workers Union. 


Other Proceedings under the Act. 


The Board established to deal with a dispute 
between various shipping interests of the Port 
of St. John, N.B., and certain of their em- 
ployees, being checker and coopers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, was completed during February 
by the appointment of the Honourable Henry 
Miles, of Montreal, as chairman on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of 
the Board, Mr. J. T. Foster, of Montreal, the 
employees’ nominee, and Mr. J. H. Lauer, also 
of Montreal, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a recommendation from the em- 


ployers. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and its Clerks, Freight Handlers, Station Employees, ete. 


A report was received from the Board es- 
tablished to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees on eastern and western 
lines, being clerks, freight handlers, station 
employees, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
The Board was composed of Mr. D. R. C. 
MacLean, of Winnipeg, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other members 
of the Board, Messrs. J. B. Coyne, K.C., and 
David Campbell, K.C., both of Winnipeg, 
nominees of the employer and employees re- 
spectively. 


The dispute related to the employees’ de- 
mand for increased wages and changed woyk- 
ing conditions. The differences regarding work- 
ing conditions were settled by direct negotia- 
tions between the parties concerned, and the 
report of the Board, which was signed by the 
chairman and the employees’ representative, 
dealt with the question of wages, recommend- 
ing an increase of four cents an hour to hourly 
rated employees and an equivalent increase 
to monthly rated employees. -Mr. Coyne, the 
company’s representative on the Board, pre- 
sented a minority report. The text of the two 
reports follows:— 

36732—2 


Report of Board 
INDUSTRIAL DispuTES INvESTIGATION Act, 1907. 


Report of Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation in the matter of a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and theer 
Railway Clerks, Freight Handlers, Station 
and other Employees, Members of The 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Str:—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in the matter of a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees on Eastern 
and Western Lines, being clerks, freight hand- 
lers, station employees, etc., members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, said Board being composed of Mr. 
D. R. C. MacLean, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Chairman, Mr. J. B. Coyne, K.C., of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, and Mr. David Campbell, K.C., 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, convened at Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, on Thursday, the 2nd day of 
December, A.D., 1926, and afterward held 
meetings in Montreal and Winnipeg. 
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While arranging for a suitable time and 
place for convening, it came to the attention 
of the Board that the employer was desirous 
of reopening negotiations with the employees 
to settle the matters in dispute and proposed 
that further negotiations take place at Mon- 
treal. Representatives of the employees ap- 
peared before the Board and stated that they 
were willing to reopen negotiations as desired 
by the employer, provided the board: meet in 
Montreal on the 13th December, A.D., 1926, 
as had already been suggested, to proceed with 
the hearing of the matters in dispute should 
negotiations fail. These negotiations took 
place with the consent of the Board, but 
proved abortive. 

The Board reconvened at Montreal on the 
13th December, A.D., 1926, and the parties to 
the dispute were represented as follows:— 


On behalf of the Canadian Pacific Railway: 

Mr. George Hodge, Assistant General Mana- 
ger, Montreal, Quebec; Mr. A. Halkett, 
Superintendent, Moose Jaw Division, 
‘Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan; Mr. A. C. Mc- 
Kenzie, Engineer Maintenance of Way, 
Montreal, Quebec; Mr. W.S. Crabb, Sup- 
erintendent, Smith Falls, Ontario. 


On behalf of the Employees: 

Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, Montreal, Quebec; W. 
A. Rowe, Montreal, Quebec; E. S. Peck, 
Ottawa, Ontario; C. L. Fisher, McAdam 
Junction, New Brunswick; J. L. Pateman, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; J. Parkinson, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, and J. J. Ratcliffe, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 


The matters in dispute affected approxi- 
mately 4,100 employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, employed over their entire 
railroad system in Canada. 

On the 10th day of May, A.D., 1926, on be- 
half of the above mentioned employees of the 
Western Lines, there was submitted to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company a proposal 
for changes in the rates of pay and working 
conditions. Negotiations took place between 
the parties, but no agreement was arrived at. 

On the 14th day of June, A.D. 1926, on be- 
half of the above mentioned employees of 
the Eastern Lines, a proposal was made simi- 
lar to that of the Western Lines and negotia- 
tions took place between the respective parties 
without any agreement resulting. 

On the 25th day of October, A.D. 1926, an 
application was made by representatives of 
the Eastern Lines of the said Brotherhood for 
the appointment of a Board of Conciliation 


and Investigation, and on the 26th day of Oc- 
tober, A.D. 1926, a stmilar application was 
made by the representatives of the Western 
Lines of the said Brotherhood. On the 9th day 
of November, A.D. 1926, the above applications 
were granted and a Board was established in 
accordance with the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to deal with 
both disputes. The employees recommended 
Mr. David Campbell, K.C., of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Mr. J. B. Coyne, K.C., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, as members of the Board. 

These having been appointed members of 
the Board and having failed to recommend a 
person willing and ready to act as third mem- 
ber, Mr. D. R. C. MacLean, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, was, on the 2nd day of December, 
A.D., 1926, in pursuance of the provisions of 
the said Act, appointed such third member and 
Chairman. 

A considerable amount of evidence, argu- 
ment, and tabulated statements, bearing on the 
question of wages, were introduced by the par- 
ties, and at the conclusion of these the Board 
decided to accede to the expressed desires of 
the parties to give a decision upon the ques- 
tion of wages on the assurance of both parties 
that, if this were done, they would have no 
difficulty in reaching a settlement on all other 
matters in dispute. 

The Board therefore took time to deliberate 
on the matter of an increase in wages and de- 
cided (the employer’s representative dissent- 
ing) that an increase of four cents an hour to 
hourly rated employees and an equivalent in- 
crease to monthly rated employees be made at 
this time. The question of wages will be pre- 
sently dealt with more fully. 

On Saturday, the 18th December, A.D., 1926, 
the Board advised the parties of its decision 
and recommendation on the question of wages, 
and the parties then arranged to proceed with 
negotiations upon the numerous rules in the 
schedule of working conditions and the Board 
adjourned to allow these negotiations to pro- 
ceed. We are pleased to report that these 
negotiations resulted in an agreement cover- 
ing all matters in dispute with the exception 
of wages. We should like to have attached a 
copy of this agreement to our report, but we 
have yielded to the desire of both parties that ~ 
this should not be done. 

With reference to the question of wages, 
ample opportunity was given the parties to 
present fully their respective cases and the 
proceedings throughout were conducted in 
harmony and good-will by all parties con- 
cerned. 

The employees of both the Eastern and 
Western Lines ask for an increase of ten 
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cents per hour for employees engaged on an 
hourly basis, and $20.40 per month for em- 
ployees engaged on a monthly basis, and the 
company take the stand that no increase was 
justified at the present time. 


Among the arguments advanced by the em- 
ployees in support of their demands are the 
following :— 


1. That prior to 1918 the basic rates of 
pay for this class of employee were arbitrarily 
fixed by the Company. That all revisions of 
rates of pay since then have been made on 
the basis of these arbitrarily fixed rates. If 
the basic rate of pay had been (which is not 
the case) established on a cost of living basis, 
these revisions based on the rising and fall- 
ing cost of living might have been claimed 
to be equitable, but not otherwise. 


2. The need for more money to enable 
them to enjoy a fair standard of living. That 
although their work is of a routine nature, 
yet it requires experienced and reliable work- 
ers. In spite of this, they are the lowest paid 
class of railway émployees with one excep- 
tion, namely, the maintenance of way men. 


3. That the nature of their employment 
makes it necessary for the great majority of 
them to live in large centres where the cost 
of living is at its highest level. 

4. That other classes of employees in the 
Company’s employ have been recently 
granted substantial increase in pay and that 
they should not be denied similar increases. 


The main arguments advanced by the repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company were:— 


1. That, taking into consideration the sub- 
stantial increases in wages which have come 
into effect in recent years, the cost of liv- 
ing, the substantial reductions in the revenue 
of the railways per unit of service and the 
financial position of the railways at the pres- 
ent time, the rates of pay are quite as high 
as they should be. 

2. That the employees whose case is now 
before the Board have received advances in 
their rates of pay at a percentage ratio in 
excess of those received by many other 
classes of railway employees. 

3. That since the existing rates of pay were 
established the cost of living has remained 
practically stationary, under-going only slight 
seasonal variations one way or the other, 
but that the Company has suffered substan- 
tial reductions in the rates they are per- 
mitted to charge the public for the handling 
of passenger and freight traffic. 

4. The Company’s inability to pay these 


increases and earn reasonable profits. 
36732—23 


Among other the two following exhibits 
were filed-by the employer:— 


Exhibit 1 “A”—Rates of pay and rules 
governing service of clerks, checkers, freight 
handlers, baggagemen, etc., on Eastern Lines, 
effective the 1st day of February, A.D. 1924, 
and now in effect. 


Exhibit 1 “A” shows that the following 
rates are in effect at the present time:— 


Clerks with less than one Larus experi- 
ence .. , 

Clerks with ‘one year’s experience ‘and 
less than two years’ experience .. 

Clerks with two years’ experience and 
less than three years’ experience. 

Clerks with over three years’ experi- 
ence .. 

Car markers “and checkers ‘with. ‘less 
than six months’ experience .. . 

Car markers and checkers with over 
six months’ experience and _ less 
than twelve months, $30 less than 
schedule rate, taking the schedule 
rate of $87. AO... 

Car markers and checkers” with, less 
than eighteen months’ experience, 
$20 less than schedule, taking sche- 
dule vate at $87.50). 5 ce. 

Car markers and checkers with over 
eighteen months’ experience and 
less than twenty-four ignite, $10 
less than schedule... .. . 

Car markers and checkers with ‘over 
two years’ experience .. 


$55 00 
65 00 
75 00 
87 50 
55 00 


57 50 
67 50 


77 50 
87 50 


‘There is also a list of positions given in 
this exhibit to which special rates of wages are 
attached. About fifty per cent of these posi- 
tions show_a remuneration of less than $100 
per month. 


Exhibit 1 “B” shows the rates of wages paid 
employees in the Western Lines. Some of 
these rates are as follows:— 


For clerks with less than one year’s 


experience .. .. $65 00 
For clerks with over one year g ‘experi- 

ence and less than two years .. .. 75 00 
For clerks with over two years’ ee 

BAO dette: e's a cd tee oe fae ake ORG 


The rates fixed for certain classes of em- 
ployees would appear to be the following :— 


Per Hour 
Stowers iat wa. 50e. 
COR DOU Gi. ok a wb oe 50e. 
TOad@TS .s- bes ss 49c. 
Pilerg >... 49c, 
Soaeraen Ure Pay, 48c, 
Deuckers 2... AIPUk 47e. 


The remunerations attached to the positions 
set forth in the special list on the Western 
Lines are as a general rule slightly higher 
than the corresponding positions obtained in 
the Eastern Lines, but even here there are 
many specially listed positions where the wages 
are less than $100 per month. 
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With regard to these arguments, the Board 
finds as follows:— 


The classes of employees asking for increase 
in their rates of pay are among the lowest paid 
of the Company. The services required of 
many of them are of a character that requires 
fair education, experience and training. While 
it is true that the rates of wages for these 
employees have been substantially increased 
since 1914, the increases have been given to 
them to correspond with the percentage in- 
crease in the cost of living. It seems unques- 
tionable that the rates of pay in 1914 were 
based exclusively on the bargaining powers of 
the parties at that time, which operated 
heavily against this class of worker and ap- 
parently without reference to what might be 
considered fair compensation or a fair standard 
of living. Upon a close perusal of Exhibit 1 
“A” and 1 “B” it is quite evident that a 
great many of these workers have been and 
are earning considerably less than $100 per 
month. Many of them live in large cities 
where the cost of living is high. It was shown 
that a large proportion were married and sup- 
porting families. 

In view of these facts and after a careful 
review and consideration of all the evidence, 
statements, exhibits and arguments, we are of 
the opinion that the merits and substantial 
justice of the case demand that there should 
be at this time an increase granted to these 
employees of four cents per hour to hourly 
paid employees with an equivalent increase to 
monthly paid employees, and find accordingly. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Winnipeg, Manitoba, this 12th 
day of February, A.D. 1927. 


(Sed.) ID. R. C. MacLean, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) D. CAMPBELL, 
Representing the Employees. 


Minority Report 
InpustrRiAL Disputes Investication Act, 1907 


Board of Conciliation and Investigation be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
its freight employees. 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sim,—It is with regret that I find myself 
unable to concur with the other members of 
the Board respecting the scale of wages now 
enjoyed by these employees. In my opinion 
there is no justification for any increase at the 
present time for the following reasons:— 
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1. The cost of living is lower. 


It is substantially lower than a year ago; 
and in comparison with the cost of living, 
wages are substantially higher than at the 
time of the peak wages and the peak cost of 
living in 1920. Even with materially shorter 
hours, these employees generally speaking re- 
ceive about twice as much as before the war, 
though the cost of living has increased only by 
one-half, and the lower wholesale price index 
and lower price of important primary pro- 
ducts indicate a still lower cost of living in 
1927. = 


2. The wages are higher than in other railway 
and non-railway service. 


These employees are already paid more than 
similar service receives in other branches of 
railway work or in general business through- 
out the country outside the railways, even in 
large centres where living costs are highest. 


3. Comparison with United States wages. 


While some other classes of railway work- 
ers receive less than is paid on United States 
railways, this class has received wage treat- 
ment quite equal to that of the same classes 
across the International Boundary, although 
the Canadian workers have a more favourable 
position in comparative cost of living than 
those in the United States. 


4. Railway revenues cannot stand a higher 
wage. 

While railway revenues have increased, they 
still fall short of what has been determined as 
a reasonable net return to the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway by the tribunal established by 
law to determine just and reasonable rates, 
and the Canadian National Railways have 
scarcely sufficient operating surplus to pay 
their obligations held by the general public, 
let alone the interest on advances made by 
the Government. 

The increase of wages suggested by the ma- | 
jority of the Board, if extended to all em- 
ployees, would further deplete the net earn- 
ings of the Canadian Pacific Railway by $6,- 
300,000, and if applied to Canadian National 
Railway employees would impose a much 
larger burden on that company. 


5. Rates rather than wages should be improved. 


Were there any justification for taking any 
such sums from the railways, they should be 
used for the benefit of the community at large 
in reducing railway rates rather than in accen- 
tuating the privileged position of railway work- 
ers and increasing the spread of their wages 
over those of employees doing similar work in 
other occupations, and applications are now be- 
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fore the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
reduced rates. 


6. Still higher standard of living not now 
practicable. 


Without attempting to controvert the cor- 
rectness of the above facts and argument, the 
men substantially base their claim wholly on 
a demand for a higher standard of living; and 
this is answered by the improved standard of 
hving brought about by the decreased cost 
of living as against the high wages uniformly 
maintained, and a further improved standard 
is not now practicable. 

Prior to the war the wages of these employ- 
ees were as high or higher than in the general 
market. The only justification which was 
put forth for the McAdoo Award of 1918 and 
the Chicago Award of 1920 was the increased 
and increasing cost of living, and, while the 
advance in wages largely exceeded the in- 
crease in the cost of living, the decrease in 
wages thereafter was only one-half the de- 
crease in the cost of living (except for a de- 
crease in wages in the fall of 1922 which lasted 
only for two months and a half). The men 
have, therefore, entirely shifted the basis of 
their claims in the last few years. 

No more experience, education or capacity 
and reliability is required than in other ser- 
vices inside and outside the railway where 
lower wages prevail. 

While boys enter the company’s service at 
$55, it is a higher wage than such boys receive 
outside, and they may be still immature boys 
when they reach the schedule minimum rate 
of $87.50 per month or $1,000 per year. 


A large portion of these employees are | 


truckers, receiving 47c. or 48c. per hour, or 
$1,150 to $1,175 per year, or almost $100 per 
“month. In addition to continuous employ- 
ment, they have before them the opportunity 
of advancement to checkers with larger re- 
muneration, the latter being almost entirely 


recruited from the truckers, and the checkers 
numbering one-third of the number of the 
truckers. If they have the capacity they 
have the opportunity of working into clerical 
and book-keeping positions, and in_ these, 
schedule positions run over $150 per month, 
with even better paid positions outside the 
schedule. ° 


Wages cannot, of course, be based on 
whether the employee is married or single, 
but in any event no evidence was given as to 
how many of these employees were married, 
nor was any evidence offered to the Board 
to show that these wages now paid and prevail- 
ing for the last four years do not give a 
sufficient living wage, and the contrary is 
amply sustained. 

Contrast may properly be made between 
the advantages and high wages enjoyed by 
these workers as compared with the largest: 
class of our population, the farmers, who for 
the past two months have been receiving 18c. 
to 380c. less per bushel of No. 1 wheat than a 
year ago. 


Everyone would like to see his fellow men 


enjoying a higher standard of living—and the 


highest possible. But this improvement 
should be uniform in the same class of labour, 
and it should not exalt one branch of labour 
in one limited class of industry and put them 
on a pinnacle of wages substantiaily above the 
others. And the present spread of railway 
wages over_those paid for similar work out- 
side should not be increased at the expense of 
the rest of the community and the conse- 
quent lowering of the comparative standard 
of others, particularly of those doing similar 
work, 

I am therefore of the opinion that the merits 
and substantial justice of the case require that 
there be no increase under existing conditions 
in the wages paid to these employees. 


(Sed.) J. B. Coyne. 


Rural Mail Carriers’ Demands 


A delegation representing the Association 
of Rural Mail Carriers of Canada laid the 
following requests before the Dominion Gov- 
ernment during March:— 

1. Abolition of the contract system and the 
introduction in its place of a salary-paid sys- 
tem, where the members of the association 
will be placed on a permanent salary basis 
of engagement at the rate of $70 per mile per 
year for the rural mail contractors and the 
contractors operating between post offices and 
post offices. 

2. An increase for the contractors operating 


between post offices and railway stations of 
three times the present contract price, these 
contracts representing a very short distance 
and a very trifling income—one entirely in- 
adequate for the responsibility of the work 
performed. 

3. That the permanency of occupation on a 
salary-paid system at the above-mentioned 
rates of increase will be continuous to the 
carrier, consequent upon good service being 
rendered, and where, when the carrier so 
desires, two months will be considered suffi- 
cient notice to terminate his engagement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence during February was eleven, 

as compared with eight during the preceding 

month. The time loss for the month was less 

than during February, 1926, being 7,190 work- 

ing days, as compared with 21,730 working 
days during the same month last year. 


Number | Number of| Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Mabe 199702, 25. 11 402 7,190 
Manis MOA Sie ee seis 8 261 4,020 
Gh TlO26 coche fe 10 2,450 21, 730 
The Record of the Department includes 


lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, includ- 
ed as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and _ lasting 
at least one working day. Disputes of less than 
one day’s duration, and _ disputes involv- 
ing less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Seven disputes, involving 100 workpeople, 
were catried over from January, and four dis- 
putes commenced during February. One of 
the disputes recorded as being carried over 
from January, the strike of structural steel 
workers at Calgary, Alberta, commencing Jan- 
uary 19, 1927, was not reported to the Depart- 
ment in time for inclusion in the February 
issue of the Lasour GazeTTE. One of the 
strikes commencing prior to February termin- 
ated during the month and one strike which 
commenced during February terminated dur- 
ing the month. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were on record nine strikes 
and lockouts, as follows: Fur workers, Winni- 
peg, Man.; ladies’ clothing factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q.; cap makers, Toronto, Ont.; 
electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.; structural steel 
workers, Calgary, Alberta; men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q.; upholsterers, 
Kitchener, Ont., and laundry workers, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information has 
been received indicating that employment con- 
ditions are no longer affected, although the 
unions or organizations concerned have not 
yet declared them terminated. Information is 
available as to three such disputes, namely: 
moulders at Galt, Ont., August 2, 1922; cigar- 
makers at Montreal, P.Q., March 24, 1925; and 
metal polishers at Sackville, N.B., March 15, 
1921. 

One of the strikes which commenced during’ 
February ‘was for higher wages, shorter 
hours and recognition of union; one against a 
reduction in plece rates; one for an increase 
in wages, and one against changes in working 
conditions. One of the strikes which termin- 
ated during the month was in favour of the 
employer and one resulted in a compromise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to infor- 
mation given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s CioruHine Facrory Workers, Toron- 
To, Ont.—This strike, commencing on Septem- 
ber 25, 1926, for recognition of the union and 
a signed agreement stipulating union wages 
and working conditions, was called off. by the 
union on February 22, 1927. Out of sixty-four 
employees involved at the beginning, at the 
end of January there were still fifty involved 
in the dispute and on the strike benefit list of 
the union, the others having secured employ- 
ment elsewhere. The employer agreed to take 


‘back some of the employees immediately and 


others as he had work for them. 


ELECTROTYPERS, Toronto, OntT.—In connec- 
tion with this dispute, which commenced on 
December 20, 1926, owing to the refusal of the 
employer to renew the union agreement and 
the discharge of certain union employees, it 
has been reported that one of the strikers re- 
turned to work. 


StructturaL Stee Workers, Cauacary, AL- 
BERTA—This dispute, commencing January 19, 
was not reported to the Department in time 
for publication in the February issue of the 
Lasour GaAzeTre. It appears that the employer 
brought workmen from another province, but 
as these did not belong to the union, the Cal- 
gary local called out on strike its members, not 
allowing them to work with non-union em- 
ployees. 


Mewn’s CiorHinc Facrory Workers, St. 
HyacintHE, P.Q.—A dispute had been in pro- 
gress between the proprietors of this establish- 
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ment and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America since March 19, 1926, in the city 
of Montreal. The establishment was moved 
to St. Hyacinthe shortly after that date. 
From time to time it has been reported that 
organizers of the union had attempted to in- 
duce employees of the firm to join the union, 
but in January, when a dispute involving most 
of the men’s clothing manufacturers in Mon- 
treal had resulted in union agreements being 
signed in most cases, organizers of the union 
succeeded in organizing some of the employees 
in St. Hyacinthe and about 150 ceased work 
on February 7, 1927. During the month at- 
tempts to settle the dispute were made, the 


Mayor offering to mediate, but the dispute 
was unterminated at the end of the month. 
The employer reported that he had dispensed 
with the services of the contractors to whom 
he had been giving out work and who were 
involved in the dispute and was employing 
workers directly in the factory. 


UPHOLSTERERS, KitcHENER, On?T.—This strike 
occurred on February 4 against a reduction in 
wages, plece rates, in connection with the in- 
troduction of a system of time study for set- 
ting piece work rates. On February 10 the 
striking employees it hasebeen reported, took 
out their tools and secured the wages due and 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1927. 





Number | Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working 
involved days 





Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to February, 1927. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and leather products (other 
than boots and shoes) 


Fur workers, Winnipeg, Man..|........../...0000: 


Clothing (including knitted goods)— 


*Ladies’ clothing factory work-|  _ 5 120 
ers, Toronto, Ont. 

Men’s clothing pas work- 25 600 
ers, Montreal, P. 

Cap makers, Toronto, Ont..... 5 120 

Men’s clothing factory work- 50 900 


ers Toronto, Ont. 
Printing and Publishing— 


Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.. 7 168 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Highway and Bridge Construction— 


Structural steel workers, Cal- 8 192 


gary, Alberta. 


..{Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for shorter hours and 


recognition of union. Employees secured work 


elsewhere. 


Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 
enforcement of non-union conditions. Unterm- 
inated. ~ 

Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
working conditions in non-union shops. Unterm- 
inated. 

Commenced Aug. 27, 1926, for employment of 
union members only. Unterminated. 

Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for recognition of union. 
Terminated Feb. 22 in favour of employer. 


Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of 
employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 19, 1927, for employment of union 
members only. Unterminated. 


4 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during February, 1927. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods) — 
Men’s clothing factory work- 150 
ers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


Wood products— 
Upholsterers, Kitchener, Ont. 7 


CoNnstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters, Victoria, B.C........ 100 


SERVICE— 
Personal— 
Laundry workers, Ottawa, 45 
Ont. 


2,850 |Work ceased Feb. 7, 1927, for higher wages, shorter 


hours, and recognition of union. Dispute in 
progress since Mar. 19, 1926. Unterminated. 


250 Commenced Feb. 4, 1927, against reduction in 


wages, piece rates. Unterminated. 


1,400 |Commenced Feb. 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 


Terminated Feb. 16, in a compromise. 


590 [Commenced Feb. 14, 1927, against changes in 


working conditions. Unterminated. 





*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced, but there are still a number of employees out and 


on the strike benefit list of the union. 
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the employer took on other workers. It has 
been reported also that upholstering work was 
sent out to other establishments. 


PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS AND DECORATORS, 
Victoria, B.C.—This dispute, beginning Febru- 
ary 1, was due to a demand by the union for 
an increase in wages from 7(0c. per hour to 80c. 
Work was resumed on February 16, all the 
firms concerned except one having agreed to 
pay 75c. per hour. In the case of the firm not 
agreeing to the increase it has been reported 
that the employees returned to work at 70c. 
per hour. 


Launpry Workers, Orrawa, Ont.—This dis- 
pute, causing a cessation of work on Feb- 
ruary 14, arose out of a proposal of the em- 
ployer to amend the agreement in force with 
the union to provide for wages and hours 
similar to those in other laundries in the 
city. The proposed amendments were re- 
fused, the employees applying for a Board 
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of Conciliation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907. As the em- 
ployer refused to join the application, 
the Board could not be established un- 
der this statute. Various attempts at medi- 
ation were made by the officers of the De- 
partment of Labour and the officers of labour 
organizations, but were not successful, The 
employer notified the employees that the 
union would no longer be recognized and’ that 
after Saturday, February 12, the company 
would deal individually with those who wished 
employment. About 45 employees out of ap- 
proximately 60 did not report for work on 
Monday, alleging a lockout and violation of 
the agreement. A few days after the strike oc- 
curred the strikers were partially replaced and 
some of them returned to work and later the 
employer stated that conditions were not very 
much affected. At the end of the month the 
union reported thirty employees still involved, 
some having obtained work elsewhere. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


N the Lasour Gazerre for February, 1927, 
in an addendum to the review of strikes 
and lockouts in Canada during 1926, there was 
given a table summarizing the principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in 
the several countries for which such figures 
were available, and in each subsequent issue 
later information available is given. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases .after an interval of as much as two 
years, so that for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent date. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
February, 1927, publishes revised figures for 
December, 1926. The total number of dis- 
putes in progress was 19, involving 464,000 
workpeople with an aggregate duration of 
3,176,000 working days. These include 450,- 
000 workpeople in the coal mining industry 
who had not at the beginning of December 
returned to work after the stoppage beginning 
in May. During December the dispute was 
terminated in all remaining districts, and after 
that month, any coal miners who were not 
vet at work are considered as unemployed. 
The time loss due to that dispute was over 
3,000,000 working days in December. 

In January, according to preliminary figures 
published in February, the number of new 
disputes was 28, involving (directly and in- 


directly) 9,100 workpeople. In addition 8 
disputes involving 6,200 workpeople were 
carried over from the previous month, so that 
there were 36 disputes involving 15,300 work- 
people in progress during the month. The 
time loss for these disputes was 130,000 work- 
ing days. . 

The principal disputes in January were 
four disputes in coal mines, which together in- 
volved about 7,000 miners. Three of these 
were against reduction in wages offered at the 
termination of the national stoppage and two 
were settled within a few days. The third 
had not been settled at the end of January. 
The fourth dispute was over working con- 
ditions and was terminated after a few days. 

Of the 28 disputes beginning in January, 13 
were caused by questions as to wages, 8 by 
questions as to ‘'employment of particular 
classes or persons, 4 by Trade Union questions 
and 3 by other causes. 

Of the 23 disputes settled in January, 6 
were in favour of workpeople, 10 in favour of 
employers and 7 were compromised. 


United States 


In the Monthly Labour Review, February, 
1927, 37 disputes are reported as beginning in 
December, 1926 as compared with 51 in the 
previous month. The number of employees 
involved is reported only for 23 of these dis- 
putes and is 9,712, making the average number 
of employees per dispute 422. Of the 37 dis- 
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putes, 10 were in building trades, 7 in coal 
mines and 6 in the clothing industry. 

The strike of textile workers in Passaic 
New Jersey, which began January 25, 1926, 
and originally involved from 8,000 to 12,000 
workers was still in progress during December. 
About half of the strikers, however, had re- 
turned to work at certain of the factories 
where settlements were reached. 

The strike of paper-box makers in New 
York City was still pending. This strike 
began October 5, for a 44-hour week and in- 
crease in wages, and the number of strikers 
was from 2,000 to 4,000 according to various 
reports. 

A successful strike of 5,000 members of the 
Hebrew Butcher Workers Union in New York 
City occurred in December, and was ter- 
minated January 4, 1927, when an increase in 
the minimum wage scale from $40 to $43 
was granted. 


Belgium 


In December, 1926, 7 strikes and one lock- 
out began in Belgium, which together with 8 


sirikes begun previously make a total of 16 
disputes in progress during the month. The 
number of workpeople involved was 9,340 
and the time loss 83,072 working days. The 
most important dispute was a general lock- 
out in the diamond cutting industry at 
Antwerp in which 6,200 workpeople were in- 
volved when the Employers’ Association re- 
fused to grant the increases in wages de- 
manded. .Work was resumed after a week 
and a compromise reached, granting certain 
increases. 


Finland 


In December, 1926, 2 new disputes involving 
225 workpeople occurred and these with the 
5 disputes carried over from the previous 
month, make a total of 7 strikes in progress 
during the month, involving 676 workpeople. 


Poland | 
Figures for the 2nd quarter of 1926 show 
that 152 industrial disputes began in this 
period, directly involving 39.424 workpeople 
and causing a time loss of 244,880 working 
days, 


Italian Trade Union Reform Act 


A recent issue of Industrial and Labour 
Information contained a summary of the 
regulations issued by the Italian Govern- 
ment for the administration of the statute 
which has recently been adopted in that coun- 
try for the “legal regulation of collective re- 
lations in connection with employment.” 

This Act, which might be called shortly 
a Trade Union Reform Act, deals with three 
main questions: (1) The legal recognition 
of trade associations and of collective con- 
tracts of employment; (2) jurisdiction in dis- 
putes connected with employment; and (3) 
prohibition of lockouts and strikes. At the 
time of its introduction, towards the end of 
last year, the Bill attracted a considerable 
amount of public attention, both in Italy and 
elsewhere, owing to the fact that it embodied 
a new principle—the recognition of a single 
trade union for each class of employers or 
workers—and also contained provisions for 
the settlement of disputes by industrial courts 
and, as a corrollary, for the prohibition of 
stoppages of work. Equal interest attaches 
to the regulations now issued, which fill in the 
details of the scheme laid down in the Act. 

According to a proclamation issued by Mr. 
Mussolini, the issue of these regulations 
marks the completion of the corporate organi- 


zation of the State—the achievement of “a 
constructive revolution, carried out peacefully, 
in the sphere of production and labour, in- 
volving the grouping of all the economic and 
intellectual forces of the nation for their 
direction towards a common end.’ Not less 
interesting is the announcement of the issue 
of, a Royal Decree for the creation of a Min- 
istry of Corporation, to supervise the enforce- 
ment of the Act and the regulations, and the 
establishment of a National Congress of Cor- 
porations to act in an advisory capacity with 
regard to trade union affairs. Mr. Mussolini 
himself has been appointed head of this new 
Department. 

s 


at) 


The Countess of Warwick has withdrawn 
her offer to the Trades Union Congress of her 
estate, Easton Lodge, at Dunmow, Essex, for 
use as a labour college. The proposal was 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 1926, 
page 151. The Congress, at its last meeting, 
failed to take any action in regard to the 
offer, and a proposal that a small per capita 
levy should be made on the members in 
order to raise the £50,000 required to estab- 
lish the college, was defeated (Lasour Gazerte, 
October, 1926, page 978). 
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OLD AGE PENSION BILL BEFORE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 


Minister of Labour Outlines Provisions of Government Measure 


] N the House of Commons on February 15, 

the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour, moved that the House go intv com- 
mittee to consider the following proposed 
government resolution :— 


Resolved, that it is expedient to bring in a 
measure respecting old age pensions, and to 
provide,— 

1. That the Governor in Council may make 
an agreement with the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of any province for the payment to 
such province quarterly of an amount equal 
to one-half of the net sum paid out during the 
preceding quarter by such province for pen- 
sions pursuant to a provincial statute author- 
izing and providing for the payment of such 
pensions to the persons and under the condi- 
tions hereinafter specified and regulations made 
under the proposed legislation. 

2. That every agreement so made shall con- 
tinue in force so long as the provincial statute 
remains in operation or until after the expira- 
tion of ten years from the date upon which 
notice of an intention to determine the agree- 
ment is given by the Governor General to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the province with 
which the same was made. 

3. That before any agreement so made comes 
into operation, the Governor in Council shall 
approve the scheme for the administration of 
pensions proposed to be adopted by the prov- 
ince, and no change in such scheme shall be 
made by the province without the consent of 
the Governor in Council. 

4. That all sums payable to any province in 
pursuance of any such agreement shall be pay- 
able from time to time on the certificate of the 
Minister of Finance out of any moneys belong- 
ing to the consolidated revenue fund of Canada 
not otherwise appropriated. 

5. That provision shall be made for the pay- 
ment of a pension to every person who, at the 
date of the proposed commencement of the pen- 
sion:— 

(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, 
‘was such before her marriage; 

(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 

(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty 
Srey immediately preceding the date afore- 
said; 

(d) has resided in the province im which the 
application for pension is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the said date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian 


(f) has not made any voluntary assignment 
or transfer of property for the purpose of 
qualifying for a pension. 

6. That the receipt of a pension shall not by 
itself constitute a disqualification from voting 
at any provincial or municipal election. 

7. That the maximum pension payable shall 
be two hundred and forty dollars yearly, which 
shall be subject to reduction by the amount of 
the income of the pensioner in excess of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a year. 

8. That provisions be made as to the credit 
to the pension authority of the annual value of 
a pensioners’ residence, and the recovery of 
pension payments out of deceased pensioner’s 


estate, and for the distribution of pension bur- 
den among provinces by proportionate reim- 
bursement or proportionate reduction where 
the pensioner resided in more than one province 
or transfers his permanent residence to another 
province, and for ceasing of payments where he 
transfers his residence to some place out of 
Canada, and the revival of his rights upon 
again becoming a resident of Canada. ; 

9. That no pension shall be subject to aliena- 
tion or transfer by the pensioner, or to seizure 
in satisfaction of any claim against him. 

10. That on or before the thirtieth day of 
April in each year, the Minister of Finance 
shall make a full report to parliament of the 
operation of the agreements made pursuant to 
the proposed act, and of the moneys of Canada 
paid to the provinces under each of the several 
agreements entered into pursuant thereto. 

11. That the Governor in Council shall have 
power from time to time, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Labour, and with the 
approval of the Treasury board, to make regu- 
lations, not inconsistent with the provisions of 
the proposed act, with regard to the pensions 
herein provided for, and such regulations shall 
be published in the Canada Gazette, and be 
laid before parliament. 


Statement by Minister of Labour 


Mr. Heenan said: We will discuss the details 
when the bill is before the committee. From 
the information we have in the Department 
of Labour we find that there are many 
schemes of old age pensions, about twenty- 
eight in fact, some providing for pensions at 
the age of seventy, others at sixty-five, others 
again at sixty, while in other cases no age is 
specified; and others provide for a diminution 
of pensions if the pensioner has an income 
or is possessed of property. In other words, 
it appears that old age pensions have been 
adopted in various countries to meet the con- 
ditions peculiar to those places. . 

In this country the subject of old age pen- 
sions has been under consideration for the past 
twenty years. In 1906 a resolution was jntro- 
duced to deal with the matter, and again in 
1908, in 1912 and in 1918, resolutions were in- 
troduced calling for the appointment of special 
committees to consider the advisability of 
adopting an old age pensions plan. In 1908 a 
law was passed authorizing the sale of annui- 
ties for old age. That was the first practical 
movement in the direction of old age pensions 
ever made in Canada. In 1914 a resolution 
in favour of an old age pension system for 
this country was moved in the House, but the 
debate was not concluded. In 1922 the House 
of Commons adopted a resolution introduced 
by the member for Hull declaring that in its 
opinion the federal government should con- 
sider the advisability of devising ways and 
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means of establishing a system of ola age 
pensions in Canada. In 1924 a special com- 
mittee of the House was appointed on motion 
of the Prime Minister to inquire into ar old 
age pensions scheme for Canada. That com- 
mittee reported on July 1, 1924, submitting 
the following recommendations :— 

1. That an old age pension system be estab- 
lished at the earliest possible date for deserv- 
ing indigent persons of seventy years of age 
and upwards. 

2. That applicants for pension must be 
British subjects of at least twenty years’ resi- 
dence in Canada, or naturalized subjects of at 
least fifteen years’ naturalization and twenty- 
five years’ residence. ; 

3. That the maximum rate of pension be 

twenty dollars per month, which will be les- 
sened by private income or partial ability to 
earn. 
4. That one-half of the amount of the pension 
payable be borne by the federal government; 
the other half, by the provincial governments of 
such provinces as express by legislation their 
desire to adopt the system—the cost of admin- 
istration to be borne by the provincial gov- 
ernments. 


The report of the committee was com- 
municated to the provinces to ascertain their 
views in the matter. At the session of 1925 
the committee was reappointed, and the cor- 
respondence between the various provinces 
was submitted to it for consideration. After 
careful deliberation, and having obtsined ad- 
vice from the Department of Justice, the 
committee again favoured the adoption of a 
co-operative system of old age pensions. The 
chairman of the committee in moving the 
adoption of its report on June 18, 1925, in 
the course of his remarks said :— 

This government has taken the initial step 
and we hope the matter will be proceeded with 
and prosecuted until it arrives at a successful 
conclusion in a co-operative movement between 


the federal government and the provincial gov- 
ernments. 


As hon. members are aware, the government 
last session introduced a bill along the lines 
recommended by that committee, and it is 
practically the same measure I have the 
honour to introduce at this time. The bill 
introduced last year passed this House, as 
hon. gentlemen no doubt know. 

In view of the fact that representations 
have been made from some quarters urging 
that a different system be adopted, that is 
to say, a purely federal scheme, and one which 
my hon. friend on behalf of the Conservative 
party now also advocates, I desire to cal! the 
attention of the House to the fact that when 
the resolution to concur in the recomm=nda- 
tions of the committee was before the House 
in 1925, the committee having suggested a 
co-operative plan, an amendment was moved 
that the report be referred back to the com- 
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mittee with instructions to consider and report 
again upon a purely federal scheme. That 
amendment was voted down by 139 to 17 in 
this chamber. There is no question therefore 
that the decision of the House at that time 
was against a purely federal system. As I 
have already said, the House during the last 
session passed the bill, but it was subsequently 
defeated in the Senate and consequently did 
not become law. 

During the last election campaign the ques- 
tion of old age pensions was one of the 
matters which were most prominently before 
the electorate of Canada. One could hardly 
read a newspaper during that campaign with- 
out noting some reference to the desirability 
of establishing a system of old age pensions 
in this country. If we are to interpret the 
will of the electorate on that question in the 
way we usually interpret electoral decisions, 
there can be no question that the principle 
adopted in this bill was endorsed by the 
people of Canada. 

During the debate last session some 
members advocated a contributory system. I 
believe the hon. member for West Calgary 
(Mr. Bennett) was one of those who espoused 
that scheme. But as the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Mackenzie King) pointed out at that time, 
practically every scheme of old age pensions 
in existence to-day began upon a non-con- 
tributory basis. They were all initiated at 
first as purely non-contributory plans. Like 
the Prime Minister, I feel that if we were 
establishing an old age pensions scheme with 
our younger people in view, I should myself 
be inclined to the contributory system. But 
having in mind the fact that we are facing a 
practical problem, and that we are legislating 
for our old pioneers, indigents, if you will, who 
have been unable through lack of opportunity 
or by reason of misfortune to provide for © 
themselves, I think that the plan we are now 
proposing is the best one, at least for the 
time being. At the same time I hope to see 
the annuity system developed into a broad 
scheme of social insurance. Of course it will 
be on a contributory plan, and I am hoping 
that it will also be in co-operation with the 
provinces. I have given a good deal of study 
and thought to the extension of the annuity 
system, and I see great prospects ahead for 
that scheme. 


It has just been argued by the leader of 
the opposition that the provinces may not 
come into the scheme on a co-operative basis, 
and one of the reasons given is that it would 
be too expensive; the province of Nova 
Scotia was taken as an example. I am afraid 
those supporting that view have not con- 
sidered the fact that the provinces and the 
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municipalities bear the entire burden now, 
and by this legislation we are attempting to 
lighten that load by offering to contribute 
one-half of the cost. If we do it in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces we will be using the 
machinery already in existence. I want to 
point out just what the establishment of a 
federal old age pension plan might cost, con- 
sidering administration only. I sent tele- 
grams to several of the provincial premiers, 
to which I have received two replies. I asked 
the cost. of administering the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act and I will give the House the replies re- 
ceived from Ontario and British Columbia. 
For the last full year in Ontario the cost of 
administering the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was $277,936.16, and the cost of adminis- 
tering the Mothers’ Allowance Act $73,516.73, 
or a total for Ontario of $351,452.89. In 
British Columbia the administration of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act cost $104,980 
and the Mothers’ Allowance Act $16,048, or 
practically half a million dollars for these two 
Acts in the two provinces. We would prac- 
tically duplicate that expenditure if we set up 
a federal scheme of this kind, so is it not bet- 
ter to work in co-operation with the provinces 
in order to lessen the cost of administration 
by using their own machinery? 

1 think there can be no question of the 
necessity for an old age pension scheme for 
indigents; for proof of that we have only to 
look about us. Right here in Ottawa the 
city is at present taking care of 641 people, 
many of whom do not belong here, which 
is one of the difficulties all through the 
country in relief work. Men become indigent 
- and come into towns and cities for relief: the 


municipalities often feel that they are over-. 


burdened with their own indigents, and try 
to evade the responsibility of taking cae of 
the outsiders. In that way the burden is 
not shared equally, nor are the people treated 
in the same way. 

I am sure that if hon. members will only 
think it over they will realize that we 
should give a better assurance to the older 
people, the pioneers of this country who 
have not been so fortunate as some of the 
rest of us, that in their declining vears 
we will not throw them on the scrap heap. 
Old age and poverty combined plead their 
own ease; there is no necessity for anyone 
to advocate their cause, but I feel that we 
should not evade our responsibility by saying 
that we would prefer another Act and there- 
fore will not support this scheme. . 

This bill passed the House last. session after 
a great deal of discussion, but was defeated 
in the Senate. Subsequently it went out to 
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the electors during the last campaign, and 
if there was one question discussed more than 
another, even more than the customs scandal, 
it was the old age pension scheme. I con- 
tend that the principle of this bill has been 
endorsed by the people. To those who still 
think that the provinces may not co-oper- 
ate let me say that when other schemes of a 
co-operative nature were under consideration 
here it was predicted that the provinces 
would not participate in them, yet now we 
have some five or six co-operative schemes 
in force calling for an expenditure by this 
government of over $65,000,000. Just last 
week we had representatives of the different 
provinces asking that we extend our activity 
in connection with one of these schemes. 
Nova Scotia was represented, and I cannot 
believe that Nova Scotia would have any 
less regard for humanity than for its pro- 
gress along material lines. ; 


The argument advanced by my hon. friend 
or behalf of Nova Scotia seems to be taken 
from other arguments advanced in another 
chamber during last session, and I do not 
think the people of Nova Scotia would agree 
that over forty per cent of those over seventy 
years of age are indigent and unable to take 
care of themselves. That is a guess, as many 
other things which have been said in this 
chamber are guesses. What we should do is 
pass a bill and get it in working order, and 
then we can amend it according to the ex- 
perience gained from practical knowledge. 


When the workmen’s compensation acts 
were introduced, many of us thought the 
-compensation was not sufficient, and many 
protests against the pittances, as they were 
called, were made. But some of us in the 
front row were fighting to get the principle 
established, and one of the things I ‘vould 
like to see established in the interests of the 
working men of this country now is an old 
age pension bill. Let us get it into working 
order and then it can be amended as was 
done with the Mothers’ Allowance Act, the 
Minimum Wage Act for women and girls 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Now, 
as I say, British Columbia has not only in- 
timated its approval in correspondence from 
the Prime Minister, but a bill was introduced 
at, this session of the legislature providing for 
the making of an agreement between the 
government of that province and the federal 
government. So that we have mace a start, 
along the right line. 


Having given a great deal of thought and 
study to the subject, and having taken every 
possible factor into consideration, I think we 
should adopt this measure, and the principle 
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contained in it, as best suited to the needs 
of the country at the present moment The 
bill will accomplish what it is intended to 
do. It will assist those in need who are over 
seventy years of age and have not been 


able to provide for themselves in their de- | dertaking, and that the amount of the pen- 


_ sicns should be increased. The position of 
I should like to see all the members o! the | ay te Z 
House range themselves unitedly behind this ! the Government in regard to these proposals 


bill. Then we could impress everybody out- | S . 
side parliament who may have to deal with | Labour, the committee being asked to make 


the subject in a legislative way that we are | 


clining years. 


united in the matter. It will be a cue upon 
which they can act so that the law will be 
applied throughout the whole of Canada. 
After the measure has gone into effect and 
we find that any amendment is necessary. and 
the country is willing to support the obligation 
the change may involve, we ‘can amend it 
just as we have amended other measures in 
the light of practical experience. 


{ Bill pass@l in House of Commons 
' The debate on the bill in the House of 
Commons indicated general approval of the 


principle of old age pensions. Various sug- 
gestions, however, were made in committee for 
enlarging its scope or otherwise changing its 
provisions, the chief of these being that old 
age pensions should be a purely federal un- 


is indicated in the speech by the Minister of 


no changes that might jeopardize the passage 


\ of the measure through the Senate. 


The motion to adopt the government resolu- 
tion was agreed to on February 18, and on the 
same date the Old Age Pension Bill, incorpor- 
ating the principles set forth therein, received 
its first and second readings. The bill was 
considered in committee of the House on 
March 3-4, and on March 4 it was read the 
third time and passed. 


The debate on the measure in the Senate 
will be outlined in the next issue. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN QUEBEC 


Issue of Order Number 2, Governing Laundries, etc., Outside Montreal 
District 


HE Minimum Wage Board of the Proy- 
ince of Quebec recently issued Order 
No. 2, governing laundries, dye works, and 
dry-cleaning establishments of the Province 
with the exception of the City and Island of 
Montreal and a radius of ten miles around and 
beyond the Island. (The text of the first 
order, which governs the same industry in 
Montreal and adjoining district, was given in 
the Lasour Gazerrs, December, 1926, page 
1195). Order No. 1 took effect on March 1, 
1927, and Order No. 2 will become effective 
on April 16, 1927, ' 
The following table shows the minimum 
rates of wages for various classes of employees 
in the province as fixed by Order No. 1 and 
Order No. 2. 
VINIY UM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE 


EMPLOYEES IN LAUNDRIES, DYEWORKS, ETC., 
IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 








Order No. 1/Order No. 2 








Montreal Rest of 
Class of Workers City and Province 
District 
per week per week 
Experienced workers.....:......... $12 00 $9 00 
Inexperienced workers over 18 years 
Gmonthsiats <esivtene”. 2. 10 00 7 00 
Sumonths ating ito tees 11 00 8 00 
Apprentices under 18 years— 
Ovmonths atiee, oes... eeaibe 9 00 6 00 
6 months at........: Pats... hen 10 00 7 00 
6 monthsiat & > sate a> Spaces 11 00 8 00 


The length of the working period to which 
these minimum rates apply is defined as being 
the “regular recognized working period of the 
establishment.” The same rules and condi- 
tions are attached to both orders as follows: 

No worker, who begins as a young girl shall, 
after reaching the age of 18 years, receive less 
than the wages prescribed for an inexperienced 
worker over 18 years. If she has been em- 
ployed in the industry for a year or more be- 
fore reaching the age of 18 years, she shall be 
considered an experienced worker upon reach- 
ing the age of 18 years and receive not less 
than the minimum wage of experienced 
workers. 


Maximum of Inexperienced Workers.—Not 
more than 35 per cent of the total of female 
employees in any establishment shall be either 
inexperienced adults or apprentices under 18 
years of age. 


Overtime-——Any female employee doing 
work in excess of the regular recognized work- 
ing period of the establishment shall be paid 
for same at not less than the regular rates. 


Lost Time—Any female employee losing 
time during the regular recognized working 
period of the establishment will be paid pro- 
portionately for the actual number of hours 
worked. 
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Deductions for Absence—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned 
proportionately to the regular recognized 
working period of the establishment. 


Waiting—An employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. 


Permits—The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged, or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant permits 
of variation or suspension of any of these regu- 


lations in case of exceptional conditions. Em- 
ployers and employees are invited to consult 
the Board regarding any problems which this 
Order may concern. 


Penalties—Any violation of this Order 
is punishable by fine (ie., up to $50). 


Posting-—Each establishment shall keep a 
copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place. 


This Order is subject to annual revision by 
the Board. ; 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


New Act to be Effective on April 1 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1926, 
of the province of Quebec (Statutes, 
1926, chapter 32), will take effect on April 1, 
1927. The provisions of the new act were out- 
lined in the Lazour Gazerrs, April, 1926, page 
324, in a review of the work of the session of 
the legislature last year. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission appointed under an 
act passed at the session of 1922 to study the 
subject of workmen’s compensation, which 
recommendations formed the basis of the new 
legislation, were outlined in the issue for 
February, 1925, together with the proposals of 
the labour representatives on the commission. 
The text of the new act is given below:— 


AN ACT TO REVISE AND CONSOLIDATE 
THE WORE ae 


1. This Act may be cited as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1926. 


DIVISION I 


Compensation 


2. Accidents happening by reason of or in the 
course of their work, to apprentices, workmen 
and employees, engaged; 

In the work of building; 
manufactories or workshops; 

In stone, wood or coal yards; 

In lumbering operations, including the float- 
ing of timber; 

In any transportation business by land or by 
water; or in loading or unloading; 

In any gas or electrical industry; 

In the business of building, repairing or 
maintenance of public roads, railways or tram- 
ways, waterworks, drains, sewers, dams, 
wharves, docks, elevators, bridges, or other sim- 
ilar work; 

In mines or quarries; 

In any industrial enterprise or yard, in which 
explosives are manufactured, used or kept, or 
in which machinery is used, moved by power 
other than that of men or animals, but only if 
such accident is caused by such machine or dis- 
charge of such explosives. 


or in factories, 


™“ 


Shall entitle the injured person or his repre- 
sentatives to compensation as hereinafter de- 
termined. - 

3. The Government of the Province of Que- 
bec and public and private corporation shall, 
on the same footing as individuals, be subject 
to these provisions whenever they_come within 
one of the cases enumerated in Section 2. 

These provisions shall apply likewise to com- 
mercial establishments, but only for accidents 
caused through an elevator, or machinery moved 
by power other than that of men or animals, 
to those in charge of same, or for accidents 
which happen in a worshop which is part of 
the enterprise. 

4. A workman who usually\ works alone shall 
not be subject to liability under this Act from 
the fact of one or more other workmen casually 
working with him, or from the fact of the 
members of his family, who live with him habit- 
ually working with him. 

This act shall not apply to agricultural in- 
dustries, nor to navigation by means of sails, 
nor to domestic service. 

5. 1. In the cases provided for in Section 2, 
the person injured shall be entitled: 

(a) In ease of total and permanent incapa- 
city, to a life rent equal to two-thirds of his 
yearly wages; 

(b) In case of permanent and partial in- 
capacity, to a life rent equal to one-half of 
the sum by which his yearly wages have been 
reduced in consequence of the accident; 

(c) After a permanent and partial incapa- 
city, if the incapacity be aggravated by another 
accident, to a life rent equal to two-thirds of 
the sum by which his yearly wages are reduced 
by such aggravation. 

These rents shall be due from the day on 
which the permanent nature of the incapacity 
is established; 

2. In case of temporary incapacity, which has 
lasted less than seven days, to medical atten- 
dance; 

If the temporary incapacity has lasted seven 
days or more, to an allowance equal to half his 
daily wages at the time, starting from the 
seventh day after the accident; 

Such allowance shall. be payable at the time 
and place where payment is usually made in 
the enterprise, but the intervals between pay- 
ments shall not exceed sixteen days; it shall 
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not exceed twenty-five dollars a week nor be 
less than eight dollars (a week), save where 
the wages of the person injured are less than 
this, in which case it shall not exceed the 
amount of his daily wages. 

_3. When the accident results in death, a pen- 
sion shall be paid, starting from the death, to 
the representatives, hereinafter designated, of 
the deceased in the order in which they are 
enumerated, and each degree excluding those 
following: 


(a) To the surviving consort, not divorced nor 

separated from bed and board at the time of 
the death, provided the marriage took place be- 
fore the accident, a life rental equal to twenty 
per cent of the yearly wages of the deceased. 
_ If the deceased has left legitimate or legit- 
imized children under sixteen years of age, the 
life rent to the consort shall be increased in 
the following proportions: 


For one child, ten per cent of the yearly 
wages of the victim; 

For two children, twenty per cent of the 
yearly wages of the victim; 

For three children, thirty per cent of the 
yearly wages of the victim; 

For four or more children, forty per cent of 
the yearly wages of the victim; 2 

The rent shall be proportionally reduced as 
the children of the victim reach the full age 
of sixteen years. 

In the event of re-marrying, the consort ghall 
lose the right to his or her share of the rent, 
but shall continue to receive the portion allot- 
ted to the children. 

Where the widow who is receiving a rent 
remarries, she shall receive a final allowance 
equal to the rents for twelve months. 

(0) To each child who is without father and 
mother, a rent equal to twenty per cent of the 
yearly wages, until he reaches the full age of 
sixteen years, the total of such rents not to 
exceed sixty per cent of the yearly wages. 

(ec) If there be no consort surviving or chil- 
dren, qualified to receive under the preceding 
sub-paragraphs (a) and (0b) each of the as- 
cendants and descendants, of whom the de- 
ceased was the principal support, shall receive 
a rent, payable to the ascendants for life and 
to the descendants until the age of sixteen, 
equal to ten per cent of the yearly wages of 
the victim, the total amount of the rents so 
allowed not to exceed thirty per cent, and each 
rent as the case may be, being reduced pro- 
portionally. 

6. Accidents which are provided for by this 
Act shall in addition entitle the injured person 
or his representatives, as the case may. be: 

1. For a period not to exceed six months, to 
all medical, surgical, pharmaceutical and_hos- 
pital charges, according to a tariff approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; as well 
as to the charges of transporting the injured 
persons to the nearest hospital. In the case 
where there is more than one hospital, the 
injured person may select one of his own choice. 

2. To the supplying and normal renewing 
during the same period, of prosthetic and 
appliances the use whereof ig 
deemed necessary and 

3. In cases of death, to the actual funeral 
expenses, but to the extent of one hundred 
dollars only. 

The employer must procure for the injured 
person, whose mother tongue is French or Eng- 
lish, the services of a physician and, if re- 


quired, of nurses speaking his language. Should 
he fail to do so, the injured person may pro- 
vide them himself at the expense of the em- 
ployer. The employer and the head of the en- 
terprise, or the insurance company, as the case 
may be, may be sued directly by the physicians 
and hospital establishments who have had the 
care of the injured person, but if there is no 
agreement to the contrary, only to the extent 
of the sums fixed by the tariff. 

7. The rents, allowances and compensation 
due under this act shall be inalienable and 
exempt from seizure. 

The rents shall be payable every thirty days 
and not in advance, at the domicile of the 
person entitled thereto, or at any other place 
in the province indicated by him. 

8. The yearly wages upon which the rent is 
based shall be, in the case of a workman en- 
gaged in the business during the twelve months 
next before the accident, the actual remunera- 
tion allowed him during such time, whether in 
money or in kind. 

In the case of a workman employed less than 
twelve months before the accident, such wages 
shall be the actual remuneration which he has 
received since he was employed in the enter- 
prise, plus the average remuneration received 
by workmen of the same class during the time 
necessary to complete the twelve months. 

If the work is not continuous, the year’s 
wages shall be calculated both according to the 
remuneration received while the work went on, 
and according to the workman’s earnings dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

In the case where the workman receives a 
fixed wage, any remuneration he may have 
received for overtime shall not be taken into 
account in calculating his yearly wages. 

The yearly wages to be considered in cal- 
culating the rent shall not be less than six 
hundred dollars, nor more than two thousand 
dollars. 

9. The rents, allowances and compensation 
established by this act shall be at the charge 
of the injured person’s immediate employer; 
but the head of the industry or enterprise for 
which such employer is acting as a contractor, 
sub-contractor, or otherwise, shall be jointly 
and severally liable with such employer, in 
favour of the injured person or his representa- 
tives, for the payment of such rents, allowances 
and compensation. If the judgment fixing a 
compensation is not complied with within fif- 
teen days, the beneficiaries may sue _ the 
debtor’s guarantee insurance company directly, 
to recover the amount of the judgment. The 
action taken against the insurance company 
shall be subject to a prescription of six months 
from the date of the judgment. 

The head of the industry or enterprise, after 
having paid, may recover the amount so paid 
from the party responsible. 

10. Every accident occasioning inability to 
work shall be reported to the Minister of Pub- 
lic Werks and Labour by the employer or the 
authorized representatives of such employer 
within thirty days. This provision shall not 
apply to the Government of the Province of 
Quebec. 5 

The report shall be in writing and contain 
all information required by the Minister. 

Immediately after settlement of the compen- 
sation, the employer shall report in writing to 
the Minister and answer all the questions put 
in this connection. 
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Failure, without reasonable excuse, to make 
such reports shall render the employer lable 
to a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars 
and not more than one hundred dollars, pay- 
able to the Crown and recoverable in the usual 
manner with costs, and, in default of payment 
of the fine and costs, the employer, and in the 
case of a corporation, the president and the 
manager thereof, shall be liable to an imprison- 
ment for not more than thirty days. 


The fine and imprisonment may be repeated- 
ly imposed until the party condemned has fur- 
nished the Minister with the required reports. 

The injured person and the attendant physi- 
cian may give a like notice. 


10a. Notice of an accident shall be given to 
the employer within thirty days, by the in- 
jured person or his representatives and by 
the physicians who attended him. 


In default of such notice, the person injured, 
his representatives and the physicians are de- 
prived of their right of action, unless they 
prove that they have been prevented from 
giving such notice for reasons deemed sufficient 
by the judge or the Court. 


11. With the exception of the Crown, public 
corporations and railways under the control of 
the Parliament of Canada, no one can engage 
in the enterprises, operations or business men- 
tioned in articles 2 and 3 of this Act, without 
having previously obtained from a fixed pre- 
mium or a mutual insurance company, approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, a policy 
of insurance by which the insurer undertakes 
to perform the obligations imposed upon the 
insured by this Act, for any accidents of which 
his workmen or employees may be the victims 
by reason of or in the course of their work. 


Such policy of insurance may, however, be 
replaced by a deposit in the office of the Min- 
ister of Public Works and Labour, or of the 
corporations, persons, or officers designated by 
Order in Council of a surety-bond, a sum of 
money or securities, or any other guarantee 
deemed sufficient to answer for the solvency of 
the person making such deposit and for the 
payment of the rents, allowances and compen- 
Beis for which he may be liable under this 

et. 


The persons who fail to comply with the 
obligation imposed upon them by this section 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than five 
hundred dollars and not more than one thou- 
sand dollars, payable to the Crown, and re- 
coverable in the usual manner with costs; and, 
in default of paying the fine imposed and the 
costs; the person in default, and, in the case 
of a corporation, the president and manager 
thereof shall be liable to an imprisonment of 
not less than eight days and not more than 
thirty days. 


_ The fine and imprisonment may be repeatedly 
imposed until the party in default has complied 
with the provisions of this section. 


12. The debtor may, at any time, free him- 
self from the duty of effecting the rental pay- 
ments for which he is liable, by paying the 
capital of such rents to an insurance company, 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, which shall in his place undertake the duty 
of effecting the rental payments at a rate fixed 
by Order in Council. 


When the capital of the rents does not ex- 
ceed five hundred dollars, it shall be paid over 


to the injured person or to his representatives, 
and the payment of such capital shall free the 
debtor from the duty of effecting the rental 
payments. 

13. 1. It is forbidden for employers, or ow2- 
ers of industries or enterprises to make any 
retention of any part of the salary or wages 


‘of their workmen or employees for purposes 


of insurance against accidents happening by 
reason of or in the course of their work, even 
with the consent of such workmen or em- 
ployees. 


2. Any agreement under which such a re- 
tention is made or authorized shall be null and 
of no effect. 


3. In any case where such retention is mada, 
the workman, apprentice or employee, in the 
three months following the termination of his 
contract of employment, may recover, before 
any court of competent jurisdiction, the amount 
so unlawfully withheld from his salary or wages. 

Subsections 1, 2, and 3 of this section shall 
not apply to employees who individually and in 
good faith, take out supplementary policies of 
insurance and who give written orders to their 
employers to pay the premiums out of their 
wages or salaries. 


Division II 
Liability 


14. Apart from the action granted under this 
Act, the injured person or his representatives 
shall retain, against the authors of the accident, 
other than the employer, his servants or agents, 
the right to claim compensation for the dam- 
age caused, in accordance with the rules of 
common law, 


The compensation granted them shall free to 
that extent the employer and the owner of the 
industry or enterprise from the obligations put 
upon them. Such action against the third 
parties responsible may even be exercised by 
the employer and the owner of the industry or 
enterprise at their own risk, in the place and 
stead of the injured person or his representa- 
tives, if such injured person or representatives 
neglect to avail themselves of it, within a delay 
of fifteen days after being put in default in 
writing. 

15. Damages resulting from accidents happen- 
ing by reason of or in the course of the work 
shall only entitle, as against the employer and 
the owner of the industry or enterprise, the 
injured person or his representatives, in the 
cases provided for in this Act to the compensa- 
tion which it fixes. 


16. The injured person shall be bound, not 
oftener than once a month, at the expense of 
the employer, if the latter requires him so to 
do, in writing, to submit to an examination by 
a practising physician chosen and paid by the 
employer, and if he refuses to submit to such 
examination or opposes the same in any way, 
his right to rents, allowances and compensa- 
tion as well‘as any remedy to enforce the same 
shall be suspended until the examination takes 
place. 

The person injured, shall, in such case, al- 
ways be entitled to demand that the examina- 
tion shall take place in the presence of a phy- 
sician chosen by him. 

17. Every agreement contrary to the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be absolutely null. 


————eE 
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Division III 
Procedure 


18. The Superior Court, the Circuit Court 
and the Magistrate’s Court shall have jurisdic- 
tion in every action or contestation in virtue 
of this Act, in accordance with the jurisdiction 


given to them respectively, by the Code of Civil. 


Procedure. 


19. The fixing and recovery of the rents, 
allowances and compensation under this Act 
shall be effected notwithstanding article 117 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, by a summary 
petition to one of the judges of the court of 
competent jurisdiction, whereof notice must be 
given to the adverse party at least six clear 
days before its presentation. 


The judge before whom the parties appear 
shall have the widest powers respecting the 
fixing of the compensation provided by this 
Act, the summoning of witnesses and of any ex- 
perts, as well as the taxation of all costs and 
the general conducting of the inquiry, and he 
may in particular: 

(a) If he considers that no rights are preju- 
diced, render judgment immediately or 


(b) Adjourn the case to a date which shall 
not be distant more than fifteen days, and shall 
then proceed, in or out of term, to hear and 
decide the matter summarily, and without hav- 
ing the evidence of witnesses taken in writing; 
or 

(c) At the request of any party, if he con- 
siders that the ends of justice will be better 
served, refer the case to the Superior Court 
and order the issue of a writ in the usual man- 
ner. The proceedings on such writ are sum- 
mary and subject to the provisions of the Code 
of Civil Procedure respecting summary matters; 


(d) In any case, no more than one expert 
witness can be produced on each side, on the 
initiative of the parties; decisions rendered 
by the judge in virtue of the foregoing pro- 
visions shall have the same effect as a judg- 
ment of the court. 

The defendant, unless he wishes to invoke 
questions of law and special facts, is not 
obliged to plead in writing to the petition, all 
the allegations whereof he is deemed to have 
denied. 

One of the parties, in all cases, may exact the 
taking of the evidence in shorthand, but the 
expense thereof shall be borne by him. 


‘Settlements, arrangements, compromises and 
payments effected without the sanction of the 
judge of the court, saving the case of paragraph 
2 of section 5, and the cases of section 6, are 
null de jure. 


20. The advocates and attorneys representing 
the injured person or his representatives shall 
be entitled, as well in appeal as in the court 
of first instance, to the taxable costs only, 
adjured against the opposing party; they can- 
not receive from their clients any retainer nor 
any fee or commission whatever, either directly 
or indirectly, arising out of the application of 
this Act, under pain of being guilty of con- 
tempt of court. They shall in addition be 
obliged to return all sums collected contrary 
to this prohibition. 


21. Shall be null de jure and of no effect, all 
obligations contracted by the injured person or 


his representatives to remunerate the services 
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of an intermediary who undertakes to secure to 
the said injured person, or to his representa- 
tives, the benefit of the provisions of this Act. 

Sums paid contrary to this provision may be 
recovered before any court of competent juris- 
diction. 

22. Whenever the amount in dispute exceeds 
two hundred dollars, a final appeal shall lie, 
as to the question of law only, to the Court of 
Kin’g Bench, before five judges, from judg- 
ments of the judge or of the court of first in- 
stance. 

The appeal shall be taken within fifteen days 
from the rendering of such judgment; such 
appeal shall be heard, with precedence over 
other cases, at the first sitting of the court 
after the inscription and without a printed 
factum or record. 

23. The court of first instance or a judge of 
such court, may upon petition, at any stage of 
the case, whether before judgment or while an 
appeal is pending, grant a provisional weekly 
allowance to the person injured or to his rep- 
resentatives. 

24. There shall, even in the cases provided 
for in section 28 hereunder, be no trial by 
jury in any action taken in virtue of this Act. 


25. The petition to recover any compensation 
provided for under this Act shall, as against 
all persons, be subject to a prescription of one 
year from the, date of the accident. 


26. A petition to revise the amount of the 
compensation, based on the alleged aggrava- 
tion or diminution of the disability of the 
person injured or upon his death as the result 
of the accident, may be taken during the two 
years next after the date of the final judgment. 


27. This Act shall not do away with any of 
the common law rights of action belonging to 
any persons who cannot avail themselves of 
its provisions. ' 

28. Cases begun under this Act, may if it be 
afterwards established that its provisions do 
not apply in the circumstances, be continued 
and adjudged as an ordinary action at common 
law provided that the petition be so drawn up 
to permit thereof; and, for such purpose, the 
judge or the court may allow all lawful amend- 
ments. 

29. Workmen, apprentices and employees who 
are engaged in this province to go and work 
outside, or their representatives, shall not be 
entitled to the benefits of this Act if they are 
entitled to the compensation provided for 
under the law of the place where the accident 
occurred. 

30. Employers to whom this Act does not 
apply may place themselves under its provis- 
ions, if they enter into a written agreement 
for such purpose with their apprentices, work- 
men and employees individually. 

During the period agreed upon, the respect- 
ive legal rights and obligations of the signa- 
tories of the said agreement with regard to 
accidents happening by reason of or in the 
course of the work shall be governed by these 
provisions to the exclusion of any other law. 

31. This Act shall not apply to cases begun 
before the date of the coming into force of this 
Act, nor to accidents which happened before 
such date. : 

32. Chapters 274 and 275 of the Revised 
Statutes, 1925, are repealed. 

33. This Act shall come into force on the first 
day of April, 1927. 
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REPORT OF MANITOBA BUREAU OF LABOUR FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING APRIL 30, 1926 


ae Department recently received the 
eleventh annual report of the Bureau of 
Labour of the Department of Public Works 
of Manitoba for the 12-months’ period ended 
April 30, 1926. The duties assigned to the 
Bureau include the compilation and publica- 
tion of statistics and information relating to 
labour, and the administration of the follow- 
ing acts: The Bureau of Labour Act; Mani- 
toba Factories’ Act; Bake Shops Act; Shops 
Regulation Act; Minimum Wage Act; Eleva- 
tor and Hoist Act; Steam Boiler Act; Build- 
ing Trades Protection Act; Public Buildings’ 
Act; Fair Wage Act; Electricians’ License 
Act; Public Amusements Act (the licensing 
of cinema projectors); Fires Prevention Act. 

The expansion of the Bureau’s work since 
its inception in 1915 appears in a chart, which 
shows that inspections carried out under the 
various acts have grown in number during 
this period from 1,154 to 16,277. Orders is- 
sued under the same acts numbered 6,681 in 
1925-6. Most of the orders for improvement 
were connected with safety and health, while 
a few dealt with child labour. Special atten- 
tion was given to the safe installation and 
safeguarding of all mechanical equipment. 
Seventeen violations of the child labour pro- 
visions were discovered during the year, oc- 
curring in furniture, bedding, garment, print- 
ing, woodworking and unclassified plants. Or- 
ders to remedy these unlawful conditions were 
complied with in every case. Five applica- 
tions were made to the Bureau for permission 
to work during the school holidays, three be- 
ing granted and two refused. 


Minimum Wages—The Minimum Wage 
Board held 24 meetings during the fiscal year. 
As several complaints had been received of 
inadequate wages being paid and excessive 
hours being worked in hotels, restaurants, etc., 
throughout the province, at Winnipeg Beach 
and other summer resorts, it was deemed ad- 
visable to revise the regulations for hotels and 
restaurants. Accordingly, regulation No. 5, 
covering employees in hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, victualling houses and refreshment 
stands in all portions of the province of Mani- 
toba, became effective on January 18, 1926. 
Thirty-nine claims for wages were adjusted 
and collection of several hundred dollars ef- 
fected by the Bureau without resorting to 
prosecution. - 

Thirteen prosecutions were undertaken dur- 
ing the year under the Minimum Wage order 
governing restaurants, and one under the 
Steam Boiler Act. A conviction was obtained 


in all these cases. Sixty-one complaints were 
received and adjusted by the Board during 
the year. Overtime permits were granted 
during the year to the number of 135. 


Accidents—The Bureau was notified of 
nine fatal accidents during the year, of which 
six were in factories, two in building, and one 
in connection with an elevator. Details are 
given of all these fatalities, showing the cause 
of each, as ascertained by the Bureau after 
investigation. In addition to these investiga- 
tions, the Bureau complied with the request 
of the coroner, or of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, to investigate four fatalities 
coming under legislation not administered by 
the Bureau. Special investigations were made 
into 197 industrial, 18 building, and nine ele- 
vator accidents. In all 4,115 accidents were 
reported to the Bureau during the year, of 
which 3,938 were industrial, 10 in connection 
with elevators, and 167 in building trades. 


Accident Prevention and First Atd—The 
report lays stress on the importance of safety 
work, and suggests an increase in the amount 
of the appropriations for this week. It says:— 


“Serious as the economic effects for the com- 
munity as a whole may be, far more serious 
are the sufferings of the victims themselves, 
and the benefits to humanity from safety work 
do not accrue to any one class of individual. 
Whilst the Bureau has accomplished much in 
this connection, it is felt that more time and 
attention should be given to this important 


‘subject, which involved two essential elements, 


i.e., safeguarding and education, both of which 
necessitates considerable detail work. Our ap- 
propriation for same is limited, but if addi- 
tional funds could be procured, the Bureau 
would be in a position to carry on this work 
more effectively, particularly the educational 
features, i.e., by bulletin service and talks to 
the workmen and employers. Also the taking 
of photographs relative to accidents, illustrat- 
ing the cause of same, which photos could be 
exhibited to both employees and employers, be- 
cause it is a recognized fact that a large per- 
centage of accidents occur through thoughtless- 
ness and not deliberate carelessness, as some 
people would term it. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the safety movement has come to 
stay. It is sweeping the whole civilized world, 
because it is making for the conservation of 
humanity. Safety work has a wide economic 
basis and every workman and employer from 
a standpoint of pure self-interest should do all 
in his power to attain the highest point of 
efficiency in this connection, because, after all, 
prevention is a benefaction whilst compensa- 
tion is only an apology.” 


The need for first aid training and the plac- 
ing of kits in industrial establishments is 
strongly recommended both as bringing im- 
mediate emergency relief, and as lessening 
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the risk of infected wounds. The report 
says :— 

“We are convinced that ‘first aid’ is next 
in importance to the prevention of accidents; 
in fact, in some ways it is even of greater 
importance, because with all our efforts we can 
never hope to entirely eliminate accidents, but 
with efficient first aid promptly at hand the 
fatal tendencies of accidents can very frequent- 
ly be arrested.” 


The aim of the Bureau, therefore, is to have 
men trained in first aid work distributed 
throughout the various industries, and with 
the object in view, greater effort was made 
to reach remoter plants and convince them 
of the necessity for this work. During the 
season, the following occupations were among 
those talting training :— 


Blacksmiths, carpenters, box factory em- 
ployees, inspectors, abattoir employees, care- 
takers, machinists, woodworkers, shipping 
clerks, warehousemen, cement factory em- 
ployees, engineers. 


Among the plants were included: The Can- 
ada Cement Company, Fort Whyte; Harris 
Abattoir Company, Limited, St. Boniface; 
Union Abattoir Company, Limited, St. Boni- 
face; Welwood’s Limited, Elmwood; Mar- 
shall Wells, Limited, Winnipeg; Manitoba 
Bridge & Iron Works, Winnipeg. 


Sixty-five students attended these classes. 
The usual interest in the work was evidenced 
and maintained right up to the close of the 
classes. The forty-two students who pre- 
sented themselves for examination were suc- 
cessful. The general beneficial effects of this 
training are appreciated throughout the in- 
dustrial plants, but it is stated that there is 
still a wide field for further development in 
this particular phase of work. 


Fair Wages under Government Contracts — 
The schedules of rates of wages and working 
hours issued by the Bureau under the Fair 
Wage Act of Manitoba were reprinted in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, Miay 1926, page 504. 


Unemployment Relref—The report con- 
tains an appendix on unemployment relief in 
Winnipeg and other urban centres. The pro- 
vincial government agreed to share the bur- 
den of relief with the municipalities on the 
following basis :— ‘ 

(1) Effective December 15, 1925, to assist 
in relief of persons, in excess of a 
normal number, having two or more 
dependents, by refunding the munici- 
pality one-quarter of the financial re- 
lief necessary. 


(2) To pay to municipality one-third of the 
excess cost of doing organized work in 
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the winter time as compared with the 
summer. 


(3) To pay to municipality one-half of the 
increased administration expenses due 
to relief measures. 


(4) To pay municipalities one-half of the 
cost of furnishing men with transpor- 
tation to return to their homes, or to 
places where work could be found for 

em. 


Supporting this relief work the Federal 
Government passed Privy Council Order No. 
315 (Lasour GazettE, March, 1926, page 232), 
the Dominion Government agreeing to pay 
one-third of the cost of supplying food, shel- 
ter and clothing, also medical assistance, pro- 
viding the Provincial Government would bear 
an equal proportion. The period was restricted 
from January 1, 1926, to March 31, 1926. The 
order also provided that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay half of the cost incurred 
by the Provincial Government in unorganized 
districts. 

The provisions of the Privy Council Order 
were conditional on the Provincial Govern- 
ment agreeing to pay at least one-third of the 
relief expenditure during the period of Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, to March 31, 1926, and this was 
done in order that municipalities would be 
able to make a claim on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The work was carried out along the lines of 
previous years, i.e., destitute families were 
provided with food and fuel, and in some 
cases 1t was necessary to pay rent. Vigorous 
efforts were made to try and obtain employ- 
ment, and through these efforts quite a num- 
ber of men were placed in farm jobs and in 
lumber camps. No relief was given single 
men, they being told that they would have to 
find jobs for themselves on farms or in camps, 
and in a number of cases single men were 
furnished with transportation. 


It was necessary to relieve a number of 
destitute families in disorganized municipali- 
ties, and it was found possible to confine this 
relief to consignments of flour and rolled oats, 
promises being taken from those obtaining 
relief to work out the value of same in public 
work. 

In spite of the relief necessary in disorgan- 
ized districts, the total cost to the Provincial 
Government was only $16,567.57, which is less 
than one-third of any previous year since 
1920. Participation by the Provincial .Gov- 
ernment ceased on April 30, 1926. 


In regard to the agreement made by the 
Federal Government, accounts were rendered 
for each municipality and for the expenditures 
in unorganized and disorganized districts. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN 


HE sixth annual report of the Bureau of 
Labour and Industries of Saskatchewan, 
recently published, describes the Bureau’s 
operations during. the twelve months ended 
April 30, 1926. The functions of the Bureau, 
as prescribed by the Bureau of Labour and 
Industries Act of 1920, include the admin- 
istration of the Factories Act, the Building 
Trades Protection Act, the Electrical Work- 
ers’ Protection Act, the Employment Agencies 
Act, the Mines Act and the Minimum Wage 
Act. In addition to these administrative 
duties the Bureau is charged with the duty of 
preparing statistics of employment, wages and 
hours of labour; strikes and lockouts; labour 
organization; industrial relations; conditions 
of industrial employment and the natural re- 
sources of the province. 

Saskatchewan was one of the three provinces 
in the Dominion in which no strikes occurred 
during the year. 

Industrial Accidents—The Inspecting Divi- 
sion of the department thas recently been as- 
signed the duty of investigating claims for 
compensation made by those employees of the 
provincial government whose occupations bring 
them within the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. (No compensation board 
exists in Saskatchewan, where disputed claims 
for compensation are dealt with in the courts). 
The recommendations made to the depart- 
ments concerned were invariably accepted, 
and were apparently satisfactory to the em- 
ployees themselves, as no requests were made 
for reconsideration of the suggested settle- 
ments. It is noted that in connection with 
the work of the Highways Department, with a 
construction programme of over two million 
dollars, the amount paid in compensation was 
less than $2,000, due, it is claimed, to the care 
exercised by those in charge of the work. The 
report gives details of the various industrial 
accidents thus disposed of during the year. 
Particulars are given also of the accidents 
which occurred in the factories and mines, and 


in connection with building construction in the 
province. 

The accidents and the time loss due to acci- 
dents in various industries reported under the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and the Mines Act were as follows:— 


AccCIDENTS AND Tims Loss IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1925-6 




















Time 
Trade or Industry Fatal |Perma-| Tem- | lost in 
nent | porary | days 
Building Trades.......... 2 4 ya 537 
Electricalor Metal Trades|........ 1 26 401 
Lumbering 2 2 ae 1 it 12 249 
NT IMES WOON) wees cralreete sk 1 a 88 640 
Food Preparations. = ate [cies clere | ote taney 65 570 
Railways, Electric and 
SLOAN te cate acces 5 13 614 12,582 
Printing and Publishing..|........)...0.0..5 9 105 
WondwOPrkers a... o.cci tauscasihen cates 2 2 62 
Civic Employees and 
Poblieyrisane eae Dil Seeene es 38 919 
Miscellaneous............ 2 1 on 1,041 
13 24 8712 ae 7, 107 





Attention is called to the danger in the 
mining industry from unguarded explosives. 
“Properly constructed magazines,” it is stated 
“for the storage of explosives are required not 
only by the Dominion law, but also by The 
Mines Act for this province and are of vital 
importance for the safe operation of any in- 
dustry in which explosives are used. Maga- 
zines should be safeguarded as far as possible 
from fire hazard, and ventilated to prevent de- 
terioration of the contents from moisture, 
which may effect the safety and efficiency of 
the explosive.” 

Manufacturing Industries—The number of 
factory employees in the province in 1924, the 
last year for which such figures were avail- 
able, is given as 4,152, these employees receiv- 
ing in salaries and wages $5,554,416, and pro- 
ducing goods of a gross value of $36,313,931. 
Statistics of the ten leading manufacturing in- 
dustries in the province for 1924 are given in 
the following table:— 


Emproyres, WAGES, ETC., IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1924 


i 
oOo SS OOOOOOOOOaeoao*>*ns@ao>0SsSsS=~o Sn (0 qSa——qowmr 





Salaries Cost Value 
Industries No. Capital | Employees and of fo) 
Wages Materials | Products 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Pi Gur-maillse. Se POP ae wee tite ane cielo a cela, 43 | 4,042,243 585 *841, 103 9,306,826 | 11,721,675 
Butter and: eheese.i1 3. etis..- eee eeeeeeeee ede cite] OTE 3,510,970 589 636,696 | 4,062,775 5,778,083 
Printing and publishing. ...........22200seeeeee+s sees 124 2,654,250 690 1,121,336 640,985 2,761,234 
Electric light and power.............. RU BAO sd lad eee 116 | 8,397,101 404 HDS OOOH | 2 Secret otras 2,071,931 
Bread and other products tens. eels ee vlee =< oe ales 0 101 1,260,899 851 396 , 480 861,214 1,700,506 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.............+.+. 11 1,133,368 192 237,911 429 ,876 808 ,539 
Dyeing and cleaning and laundry work...,............ 21 427,481 249 258, 665 111,124 557,340 
Aerated and mineral) waters, occ. ae caine + ies 5 cele 12 462,867 47 69 , 232 101,876 296,902 
Printing and book-binding.............--0:eeeeeeeeees 18 275,303 87 130,123 80,355 267,551 
Sawrnil lah ee Fee ee a RM Ts: Shes aon 7 168,819 115 71,141 84,476 171,257 
TORS as fetes ees ice ee RPS a erate Sa 524 | 22,134,301 3,309 | 4,316,193 | 15,679,507 | 26,765,048 
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Coal Mining—The total production of coal 
in 1925 was 470,686 tons, a somewhat smaller 
figure than for the preceding year when 
weather conditions caused a greater local de- 
mand. The larger mines, it is stated, are now 
fully equipped to handle large production. 
Fifty-four mines were active during the year, 
employing on an average 371 miners under- 
ground and 123 labourers above ground. 
Seven electric coal cutting machines, and ten 
mechanical box car loaders were in operation. 
Nine mines were ventilated by centrifugal fans 
and 45 by natural means, 48 of the mines being 
operated by drifts or slopes. 


Other Industries—The Employment Service 
placed 70,556 persons in employment on farms 
during the year. The average wage for farm 
work was, for spring work, $35 to $55 a month; 
for harvesting, $3.50 to $5 a day; and for 
winter work, $10 to $25 per month. Apart 
from agriculture, the outstanding industry in 
Saskatchewan, the report mentions among the 
other industries of the province the non-me- 
tallic mineral group including clay products, 
sand and gravel. In the forestry industry 
there was a cut of nearly 24 million feet board 
measure, in addition to railway ties and cord- 
wood, yielding a revenue of over $80,000. In 
the winter of 1925-6 a total of 2,286 men were 
engaged in the lumber camps. 


In the fur industry the estimated amount 
paid to trappers was nearly two million dol- 
lars. Inland fisheries are of considerable com- 
mercial importance, the principal product 
being whitefish and trout. The report states 
that this industry is but in its infancy and 
claims that: the fish in the lakes of Saskatche- 
wan are “sufficient to supply the needs of 
the whole continent.” 


Employment Service—Particulars of the 
work of the Employment Service are given 
in regular articles in the Lasour Gazerrn. 
Nine permanent offices are maintained in Sas- 
katchewan, these being at Regina, Saska- 
toon, Moose Jaw, Swift Current, Yorkton, 
Prince Albert, Weyburn, Estevan and North 
Battleford. A teachers’ exchange and clear- 
ing house is maintained at Regina. These 
offices work in co-operation with the similar 
offices in other provinces securing an inter- 
change of workers for harvesting. The staff 
of the provincial service includes one general 
superintendent, 9 local superintendents, 10 
clerks and 7 stenographers. The average cost 
of each placement was 67 cents. 


Labour Legislation—The report contains 
an outline of the new legislation enacted dur- 
ing the year, and of the legislative proposals 


made to the provincial government by labour 
organizations, with an outline of the answers 
made by the responsible ministers. 


Reference is made also to the amended 
Fair Wage clause of the province, the text of 
which was given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
February, 1926, page 191. 


Minimum Wages 


The report gives statistics of employment in 
establishments coming under the orders of the 
Minimum Wage Board. The figures given are 
for the 12-months’ period prior to the issuing 
of the new orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board in August, 1926, (Lasour Gazerrr, Sep- 
tember, 1926, page 872). The new orders in- 
creased the minimum rates for experienced 
employees from $14 to $15 a week in shops, 
and from $13 to $14 in laundries and factories 
and in mail order houses. They also reduced 
the number of working hours and included cer- 
tain other new provisions favourable to the 
employees. Some figures in connection with 
the administration of the several orders in 
1925-6 are given below. 


Shops and Stores—Number of firms, 199; 
number of employees, 999 (inexperienced, 300; 
experienced, 699); employees on piece work 
or part time, 76; employees on wages of $15 
and over, 579. 


Laundries and Factories—Number of firms, 
57; number of employees, 266 (inexperienced, 
74; experienced, 192); employees on piece 
work or part time, 3; employees on wages of 
$14 or over, 149. 


Mail Order Houses—Number of firms, 3; 
number of employees, 285; (inexperienced, 53; 
experienced, 232); employees on wages of $15 
and over, 88. 


All establishments except hotels, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms—Number of firms, 
259; number of employees, 1,550 (inexperi- 
enced, 427 ;experienced, 1,123); employees on 
piece work and part time, 79; employees on 
wages of $12, 104; of $13, 108; of $14, 142; 
of $15 and over, 869. 


Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms 
in cities—Number of firms, 141; number of 
employees, 549 (inexperienced, 12; experi- 
enced, 537). Of these employees, 36 had no 
“extras,” 14 of the number receiving wages 
of $15 or over; 322 had board; 178 had board 
and room, and 13 had room only. 
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THE MINING INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1926 


HE annual report on the mines of Nova 
Scotia, being for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1926, has been published 
recently by the Provincial Department of 
Public Works and Mines. It contains a full 
account of mining operations in the pro- 
vince, including statistics of the metallifer- 
ous and coal mines and quarries, with a des- 
cription of each mine, and a directory of coal 
mines. Valuable papers on mining subjects 
are also included, among these being a re- 
port, prepared by Mr. F. H. Sexton, presid- 
ent of the Nova Scotia Technical College, on 
the International Conference on Bituminous 
Coal, held at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, in November, 1926. 
The Minister of Public Works and Maines, 
in a prefatory note, calls attention to the 
increased consumption of Nova Scotia coal 
both within the province itself and in the 
St. Lawrence market, this increase being at- 
tributed in part to the prolonged coal strike 
in Great Britain. In pursuance of a vote 
of the Legislature at the last session, some 
equipment was added at the Technical Col- 
lege for the purpose of testing Nova Scotia 
coals. The intention is to ascertain the best 
conditions for combustion of the different 
grades of coal throughout the Province by 
actual tests under boilers for both steam and 
domestic purposes. A part of this apparatus 
consists of a Nova Scotia designed domestic 
furnace of the self-cleaning type. It is es- 
pecially designed to use slack coals of the 
Province, and should the tests in regard to 
it prove satisfactory they will, the minister 
states, be in the fortunate position of hav- 
ing a Nova Scotia product for the particular 
use of cheap slack coals of the Province. 
Two independent surveys of the gold min- 
ing industry were made during the year, re- 
sulting in a revival of interest in this sub- 
ject. The conclusion is reached, however, 
that profitable production of gold in the pro- 
vince can be undertaken only by large com- 
panies having the funds required for block- 
ing out and developing large bodies of ore. 
Several companies are now carrying on ex- 
tensive prospecting, and there are hopes that 
the industry may show profits before long. 
The Province of Nova Scotia is rapidly 
coming to the front as a producer of gypsum. 
The output has been growing steadily from 
year to year, until it has now reached over 
600,000 tons an increase of 130,000 tons over 
last year. This mineral is one that is not 
reserved to the Crown, but passed with the 
land. At present most of the gypsum mined 
in the Province is exported in its raw state 


to be calcined and manufactured chiefly into 
plaster outside of Nova Scotia, largely in 
the United States. Reference is made also 
to the possibility of future developments in 
connection with the lead ore and copper and 
zine deposits. 

The report of the Deputy Minister sums 
up the principal mining statistics of the year 
as follows:— 


The number of men employed at the coal 
mines show the total to be 11,914, as com- 
pared with 11,652 of the previous year. 

The total number of man days worked was 
2,764,135, as compared with 1,688,744 in the 
fiscal year of 1925, which is an increase of 
1,075,891 days. 

The coal output for the year was 5,652,314 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 
previous year’s output of 3,288,321 tons, an 
increase of 2,363,993 tons. 

The coal sales for the year were 5,090,599 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 
previous year’s sales of 2,893,608 tons, an 
increase of 3,196,991 ‘tons. 

The quantity of coal distributed for con- 
sumption in Nova Scotia during the fiscal 
year was 1,849,419 tons of 2,240 pounds, as 
compared with the previous year, 1,284,803 
tons, an increase of 564,616 tons. 

Shipments to the United States were 18,- 
271 tons during the fiscal year, as compared 
with 2,280 tons for the previous year. 

The shipments to the St. Lawrence markets 
in the ‘fiscal year were 1,981,724 tons of 
2,240 pounds, as compared with 807,505 tons 
for the previous year, an increase of 1,174,219 
tons. 

The report notes that the coal industry 
has again reached large proportions, and 
since the settlement of labour difficulties has 
shown great improvement, the prospects for 
steady work at the collieries during the win- 
ter months being very promising. 
~ The quantity of coal supplied the Dom- 
inion Iron & Steel Company was 757,763 tons 
as against 370,061 tons-in 1925, a large in- 
crease of 387,702 tons. 

The quantity of coke manufactured in the 
Province this year was 453,228 tons; last year 
there were 198,926 tons showing an increase 
of 254,302| tons. 

The quantity of tar manufactured from coal 
during the fiscal year was 6,634,031 imperial 
gallons, as against 2,973,108 gallons manu- 
factured during the previous year. 

The benzol gas, from coal manufactured 
for motor fuel, etc. during the yéar was 
1,313,560 imperial gallons, as against 393,953 in 
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the previous year, showing an increase of Miscellaneous employees .. 490 
919,607. gallons. Total workmen .. .... 11,914 

Total horses.. .. 848 


1,851 ounces of gold was produced during 
the year, showing a decrease of 175 ounces as 
compared with last year. 

1,016,604 silicate brick were manufactured 
during the past year. This is a decrease of 
101,314, as compared with the previous year. 

The mining and shipment of crude and cal- 
cined gypsum reached 607,116 tons for the 
fiscal year. 
tons over the previous year. 

The number and classes of workmen in 
the coal mines during the year were as fol- 
lows :— . 

Average daily foree— 

Siriace,. cs ee ee 
Underground, cutting coal... 
Underground, other labour... .. 451 
Total man-days.. iat. OAS. ALG 2,764,135 


This is an increase of 135,942 


The number of short hours produced per 
man in 1926 is given as 554 in 1926, 319 in 
1925, 369 in 1924. 


Accidents—Fatal accidents in the coal 
mines in the province during the year num-_ 
bered 28. Of this number 23 were under- 
ground, 15 being due to falls of roof or 
face, and 5 were on the surface. The ratio 
of fatalities per 1,000 men employed was 
2.35 in 1926, and 1.56 in 1925, and 21.05 in 
1924. The corresponding ratio for mines in 
the United States is given by the United 
States Bureau of Mines as having been 2.87 
in 1924. 





ROCK-DUSTING IN ALBERTA COAL MINES 
New Regulations providing against Danger of Coal Dust Explosions 


REGULATIONS in connection with rock- 
dusting in coal mines have been issued 
in Alberta under the .Mines Act of the Pro- 
vince, to be effective on and after May 1, 
1927. These regulations follow inquiries in- 
stituted by the Provincial Government into 
the causes of two disasters which occurred in 
the ‘Crows’ Nest field, one at Hillcrest on Sep- 
tember 19, when two miners were killed and 
much material damiage was done to the mine; 
the other at Coleman, on November 23, when 
ten miners were killed. 

Shortly after these disasters the Alberta 
Government invited Dr. George S. Rice, chief 
mining engineer of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, to investigate and report upon the 
conditions existing in the Hillcrest mines. Dr. 
Rice stated in his report that the amount of 
coal dust in the working places and levels in 
the Hillcrest mine and in many places in 
other mines in the Crowsnest district was ap- 
palling; moreover, it was extremely fine dan- 
gerous dust. The very friable nature of the 
coal was most largely responsible for dust- 
making, but the method of using chutes and 
of dumping into the chutes was an unfortu- 
nate practice of the whole Crowsnest district 
as concerns coal dust production. Some other 
method should have been tried, he suggested, 
such as the panel system with level room 
roads turned off engine planes, so as to take 
the cars to the face, or the panel longwall- 
retreating system using face conveyors, in 
some cases, retarding conveyors. Using these 
systems, the amount of coal dust produced 
and scattered would be greatly lessened; in- 
cidentally, there would be the important eco- 
nomic advantage of decreasing the breakage 


of coal which might alone justify the change. 
Furthermore, cutting machines could be used 
which would greatly increase the percentage 
of lump coal over that produced by hand and 
air-picks. With such methods, the combat- 
ting of the coal dust hazard by rock-dusting 
would be more easily accomplished. 

In suggesting the use of rock dust as a pre- 
ventive of explosion, Dr. Rice said: “I com- 
mend the proposals of your inspection service 
to call upon the coal mine operators of Al- 
berta to rock-dust their coal mines. This 
method of explosion prevention was first pro- 
posed by the late Sir William E. Garforth, 
but not officially approved for many years. 
Rock-dusting was made compulsory in Great 
Britain in 1920, France in 1919, and Germany 
in 1926; also, recently, in British Columbia. 
It has been adopted in Nova Scotia by the 
British Empire Steel” Corporation which pro- 
duces most of the coal. In the United States, the 
federal government has no jurisdiction over 
mines and the Bureau of Mines makes recom- 
mendations only. Rock-dusting was recom- 
mended after extensive testing of all known 
practical methods 1908-1913. However, it was 
not until a series of coal-dust explosion dis- 
asters in 1922-1924 that many mine operators 
adopted rock-dusting. Now practically all the 
leading coal-mining states sanction the use 
of rock-dusting, and one state (Utah) com- 
pels its use. Rock-dust legislative measures 
are pending in a number of states. Most of 
the largest coal-mining companies in the 
United States have voluntarily adopted rock- 
dust and the movement is constantly grow- 
ing. No coal mines in the United States or 
Europe which have been protected by rock- 
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dusting have experienced widespread explo- 
sions, although many ignitions of fire damp 
have occurred in various rock-dusted mines, 
which without this protection would, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the respective opera- 
tors, have been swept by great explosions. 

“Another report is being prepared by me, 
at the request of Mr. John T. Stirling, Chief 
Inspector of Mines, on the subject of explo- 
sion hazards and rock-dusting of coal mines, 
which will discuss these subjects and the ap- 
plication of the rock-dusting method. I will, 
therefore, not enlarge on the details in this 
report, but will state that the method can be 
efficiently used anid the cost after the start. is 
not igh, but this cost will be influenced by 
the rapidity with which coal dust is made 
and the amount of incombustible matter in 
the road and rib dust. 

“Tt is my recommendation that not only 
should your proposed regulations be closely 
followed, but the respective mine manage- 
ments go beyond the letter of the draft of 
regulations recently discussed with the mine 
operators by Mr. Stirling at Blairmore in the 
matter of dusting rooms and employ rock in 
all parts of a mine or at least the use of ‘in- 
closed rock-dust barriers’ over the mouth of 
chutes.” 

Among other recommendations, Dr. Rice 
urges the general principle that old workings 
which cannot be daily inspected should be 
sealed with strong stoppings of concrete or 
masonry. 

The text of the new regulations is as fol- 
lows:— 


REGULATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH (RocK- 
DustTINnG 


1. The following regulations shall apply to all 
mines in which coal is worked. 

2. The floor, roof, and sides of every road or 
part of a road which is accessible shall be 
treated with incombustible dust in such man- 
ner and at such intervals of time as will ensure 
that the dust on the floor, roof and sides re- 
spectively shall always consist throughout of a 
mixture containing not less than 50 per cent of 
incombustible matter: 

Provided that parts of a mine in which the 
dust mixture on the floor, sides, timbers and 
roof contains at least thirty per cent of water, 
need not be treated with incombustible dust 
and provided also, that the obligation imposed 
by this regulation shall not apply in respect of 
any road or any part of a road if and so long 
as the natural conditions thereof as regards 
the presence of incombustible matter are found 
by tests made in accordance with these regula- 
tions to be such as to comply with the fore- 
going requirements. 

3. The incombustible dust used for the pur- 
pose of the preceding regulation shall pass 
through a sieve of 28 mesh to the lineal inch 
and shall contain not less than 50 per cent 
by weight of fine material which shall be 
capable when dry of passing through a sieve 
of 200 mesh to the lineal inch (40,000 to the 
square inch). 
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4. For the purpose of determining the ade- 
quacy of the treatment the mine shall be 
divided into zones and a plan approved from 
time to time by the Minister, shall be kept. at 
the mine, showing the number and location of 
such zones. In at least one representative 
place in each zone, sampling of the dust present 
shall be done during each calendar month. 

(a) In addition sampling shall also be done 
when by visual inspection the dust in a stretch 
or zone of entry 100 feet or more in length 
appears to contain coal dust in an amount that 
may make the incombustible content of all the 
dust in that zone less than 50 per cent. 

(b) The sampling shall be done in the fol- 
lowing manner 


(1) A groove six inches wide across the 
floor from rib to rib shall be made by 
scoop or other means in the loose fine 
material. 

(2) A six-inch strip of dust shall be 
brushed from both ribs and the roof 
and also where the entry has timber 
sets from the top of one collar and six 
inches wide from any lagging. 

(1) and (2) shall be gathered separately 
on canvas or oilcloth and the portions pass- 
ing through a 28-mesh sieve shall be con- 
sidered as representative of the respective 
parts of the dust present. Each part (1) 
and (2) shall be weighed separately to de- 
termine the approximate amount of respect- 
ive dust per lineal six inches and then 
determination made of the incombustible 
content of each part. 


(c) The percentage of incombustible matter 
in the samples shall be determined by the 
volumeter or by chemical analysis. 

(d) Results of the tests shall be posted at 
the entrance to the mine and recorded in a 
book to be kept at the mine for the purpose. 
The book shall also show the zone and the loca- 
Bele in the zone at which each sample was 
taken. 


5. Before any part of a road is dusted for 
the first time with incombustible dust, it shall 
be cleaned as thoroughly as possible of all coni- 
bustible dust. 

6. No dust shall be used for the purpose of 
complying with these regulations of a_ kind 
which may be prohibited by the Minister on 
the ground that it would not be effective or 
that it would be injurious to the health of 
persons working in the mine. 

7. In the foregoing regulations “road” in- 
cludes all roads of any description in the mine 
to within thirty feet of the coal face but rooms, 
offices, stables, engine, motor, transformer and 
pump rooms shall not be deemed to form part 
of any road. 

8. In isolated panels in which no exposed 
electric circuits or non-permissible motors are 
used, and in which only permissible safety 
lamps and permissible explosives are used, pro- 
tection may be given by rock-dusting the 
entries and by rock-dust barriers at each en- 
trance and exit. 

(a) An “isolated panel” is a separate por- 
tion of a mine, consisting of one or more room 
headings surrounded by a continuous pillar ex- 
cept where connected with the rest of the mine 
by not more than two sets of haulage and air- 
way entries. 

(b) Where rock dust barriers are installed, 
the amount of dust used shall be at least 100 
lbs. per square foot of average cross section 
of entry, at the barrier zone. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF 
CANADA 


"THE annual report of the Honorary Ad- 

visory Council for Scientific and Indius- 
trial Research, for the year ending March 31, 
1926, has been published recently. Some ac- 
count of the origin and functions of the Na- 
tional Research Council was given in the 
Lasour Gazette for June, 1926 (pages 558-9). 
It was established in 1916 to co-operate with 
the British Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research in developing such studies 
throughout the British Empire. The Cana- 
dian Council! was incorporated under an Act 
passed in 1924, its purposes being as follows: 
To promote the utilization of the natural re- 
sources of Canada; to undertake researches 
with the object of improving the technical 
processes in the industries of Canada, and of 
discovering processes and methods which may 
promote the expansion of existing or the de- 
velopment of new industries; to undertake 
researches with the view of utilizing the waste 
products of said industries; the investigation 
and determination of standards and methods 
of measurements; the standardization and 
certification of the scientific and technical ap- 
paratus and instruments for the Government 
service and for use in the industries of Can- 
ada; the investigation and standardization, at 
the request of any of the industries of Can- 
ada, of the materials which are or may be 
used in, or of the products of, the industries 
making such a request;, to undertake re- 
searches, the object of which is to improve 
conditions in agriculture. 

It is the purpose of the National Research 
Council in establishing a system of scholar- 
ships to develop, in Canada, a corps of high- 
ly trained research men for service not only 
in Canadian universities and technical schools, 
but also in the industries, in the technical 
service of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments and in agriculture. ‘Three classes of 
scholarships are awarded by the Council, 
namely bursaries, studentships and _ fellow- 
ships, having an annual value of $750, $1,000 
and $1,200, respectively. 

The report on the work carried on in the 
last fiscal year states that it has been possible 
for the Council, at a comparatively small cost 
to the public treasury, to so stimulate re- 
search work in Canada as to enable it to build 
up as active and as effective research organi- 
zation as it is possible to establish on a volun- 
tary service basis. This has been accomp- 
lished through a policy of enlisting the co- 
operation of existing research organizations 
and trained scientific investigators, and of 


utilizing fully the equipment which they 
possess, in the prosecution of eo-ordinated 
researches. The Council has in many 
granted partial assistance to enable these or- 
ganizations to secure the serviees of research 
assistants or necessary special equipment, thus 
ensuring the prosecution of approved work. 
At the close of the year under review, fifteen 
associate committees were in active operation 
under the auspices of the Council. The mem- 
bership of these committees was composed of 
228 persons who, without remuneration, gave 
of their time and experience in furthering the 
work of the Council. During the same period 
there were also in progress under the auspices 
of the Council, in various Canadian labora- 
tories spread from Halifax to Vancouver, 
forty-two specific investigations, each of 
which was directed, without remuneration, by 
a Canadian scientist possessing special quali- 
fications to undertake the particular research 
work .entrusted to him. 

In addition to the above, during the past 
year, forty-five persons who had graduated 
from a university with distinction in science 
and many of whom had several years’ experi- 
ence in post-graduate research work were un- 
dergoing further post-graduate training in 
scientific research in the laboratories of vari- 
ous Canadian universities under National Re- 
search Council scholarships. Each of these 
scholarship grantees worked under the super- 
vision of an approved member of the staff of 
the university where he was located, who 
co-operated without remuneration to this end. 

The total research organizations actively at 
work under the auspices of the National Re- 
search Council during the year 1925-26 num- 
bered 389, of which number 314 _ persons 
served without remuneration. 

Through the International Research Coun- 
cil and its various unions, the National Re- 
search Council of Canada is enabled to keep 
in close touch with the development of scien- 
tific thought and progress throughout the 
civilized’ world. 

The National Research Council is the of- 
ficial adviser of the federal government on 
scientific questions, and is frequently called 
upon through the Department of External 
Affairs, to pass judgment on important inter- 
national questions of a scientific nature, such 
as, for example, communications from the 
League of Nations regarding a _ proposed 
Convention on the Protection of Scientific 
Property, a communication from the World’s 
Metric Standardization Council regarding a 
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scheme for world metric standardization, a 
report from the Colonial Research Committee 
of Great Britain, a report from the Imperial 
Economic Conference regarding research, a 
request for financial assistance in the publica- 
tion of the International Tables of Con- 
stants and Numerical Data of Chemistry, 
Physics, and Technology, and several requests 
for co-operation in finding qualified candi- 


dates for British Scholarships available to 
Canadians for post-graduate work in Great 
Britain. 


~The total revenue which the National Re- 


search Council received from all sources dur- 


ing the fiscal year 1925-26, was $138,573.74. Of 
this amount $135,000 was voted by Parliament 
for the work of the Council. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THE Committee of Inquiry appointed by 

the Minister of Labour of Great Britain 
in November, 1925, “to consider, in the light 
of experience gained in the working of the 
unemployment insurance scheme, what changes 
in the scheme, if any, ought to be made,” 
published a report in February. The chair- 
man of the committee was the Right Hon. 
Lord Blanesburgh, the members being chosen 
as representing the interest of employers and 
workers, as well as those of the general public, 
including a member conversant with poor 
law administration and two chairmen of local 
employment committees. The committee 
reached its findings unanimously, the report 
stating that this result was obtained by the 
spirit of compromise, and should enhance the 
value of the recommendations, and bring to 
the unemployment insurance system a stabuil- 
ity “that hitherto it has sadly lacked.” 

The report established the fact of a general 
agreement that the risk of unemployment 
should be insured, All the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee recognized, and 
the committee themselves shared the view, 
that an unemployment insurance scheme must 
now be regarded as “a permanent feature of 
our code of social legislation.” 

The report contains an historical’ review of 
unemployment insurance, tracing its genesis 
from the action of the friendly societies and 
trade unions in the nineteenth century to the 
original statute of 1911 (the National Insur- 
ance Act, Part II), which was applied to cer- 
tain selected trades covering about two and a 
quarter million manual workers. The review 
explains the principles of the Act of 1920, 
which for the first time extended the insur- 
ance scheme to substantially the whole of the 
employed population, excepting agriculture 
and private domestic service, and it shows 
how, immediately after the passing of this 
Act, the post-war depression in trade led to 
various modifications. 

Alleged Abuses of the “ Dole.”—After a 
reference to the recommendation of the first 
of the International Labour Conferences, con- 


vened in 1919 at Washington by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, to the effect that 
each country should establish a system of un- 
employment insurance, the committee deal 
with the allegations so widely made that the 
unemployment insurance system is subject to 
widespread abuse. The conclusion reached is 
as follows:— 

It is true that a certain number out of the 
112 millions of insured persons have received 
relief to which they had no claim. But it is 
equally true that these cases are relatively few, 
and that result is, we think, due to the vigi- 
lance with which the ministry, while dealing 
fairly with the genuine claimant, guards against 
abuse. 


The report refers to the special precautions 
taken by the ministry in this regard, and to 
an investigation in 1925 which showed that of 
the claims to benefit current at the time well 
under five per cent were considered to have 
been wrongly allowed, and of these it is ob- 
served that many were the subject of a legiti- 
mate difference of opinion between the offi- 
cers who had conducted the investigation on 
the one hand and the local employment com- 
mittees and officers of the ministry who had 
admitted them on the other. The cases here 
mentioned are not cases of fraud, in regard to 
which the committee point out that the num- 
ber is almost negligible. 

The committee recognize, however, that 
there are latent in all compulsory schemes of 
unemployment insurance subtle tendencies to 
abuse, and that “no system can claim to be 
completely satisfactory which does not by its 
corrective provisions succeed in neutralizing 
these tendencies.” 


A Contributory Scheme—On the question 
of whether an insurance scheme should be 
contributory or non-contributory, the com- 
mittee considered the formulation of a non- 
contributory scheme to be outside the scope 
of their inquiry. Six special conditions are 
laid down as requisite in a rightly planned 
contributory scheme. They are that the 
worker’s contribution must be moderate; the 
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extent of the benefit must not tempt the in- 
sured contributor to improvidence when in 
receipt of good pay; the benefits should be 
definitely less in amount than the general 
labourer’s rate of wage, so that there must be 
no temptation to prefer benefit to work; the 
mobility of labour must not be unduly re- 
stricted; there must be no deterrent to emi- 
gration for those who would be benefited by 
a life overseas; and, subject to these condi- 
tions, the scheme should be as attractive as, 
on an actuarial basis, it is possible to make it. 


The report next sets forth the outlines of a 
permanent unemployment insurance scheme 
as follows:— 


(1) Unemployment Fund—There — should 
be an unemployment fund, subscribed in 
equal proportions by employers, employed, 
and the state, of amounts actuarially certified 
to be sufficient to enable the outgoings in 
benefits and administration to be met over a 
trade cycle. 


(2) Scope—The classes of persons to whom 
the scheme is to apply should be substantially 
the same as under the present scheme. It 
should be compulsory on them and their em- 
ployers. 


(3) Rates of Benefit—There should be paid 


from the unemployment fund benefits at the 


following weekly rates:— 


Men. 17s. 
Women been LDS. 
Adult dependants “(not more “than. one a 

any insured contributor) .. 7s. 
Dependent children under the age of 1 14. 2s. 
Young men aged 18 to 21 .. .. ~ 10s. 
Young women aged 18 to 21.. .. .. .. .. = 88. 
Boys aged 16 to 18 . eer RE choles o9) cxetcrag OS) 
Girls aged 16 to 18.. aE ea ae enna 


(4) Conditions for the Receipt of Benefit. 
—A claimant for unemployment benefit should 
be entitled to it, subject to a waiting period 
of six days, provided— 

(a) that at least 30 contributions have been 
paid in the previous two years in respect 
of him; and 

(b) that he is genuinely seeking work but 
unable to obtain suitable employment, 
and is capable of and available for work; 

(c) that he is free from the disqualifications 
for benefit, showing particularly, 

(i) that he has not left his employment 
voluntarily without just cause or been 
dismissed for misconduct; 

(ii) that he is not affected by the trade 
dispute disqualification. 


In the case of juveniles, the payment should 
also be conditional on attendance at an ap- 
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proved course of instruction, where such in- 
struction is available. 


(5) Contributtons—The normal contribu- 
tions payable by each of the three parties 
should be at the following weekly rates:— 


WEATSIUT . eds Mies pale delOeld abot Ese 5d. 
Women. . Koo, Me rare 34d. 
Young men aged fo a CR ote 4d. 
Young women oa 4 la ee 3d. 
Boys aged 16-18 .. .. ie ee? aie oe 24d. 
Girls agedv16-I18 te eine. toate cS 2d. 


(6) Administration—The scheme should be 
administered by the Ministry of Labour 
through the medium of the employment ex- 
changes. Decisions on claims to-benefit should 
be subject to an appeal to the Courts of 
Referees and in certain cases to the umpire. 
Where benefit hag been paid for a lengthy 
period, the claim should be specially reviewed 
by the Court of Referees. 


The cost of administration should be a 
charge on the fund, save that, if it exceeds 
in any year one-eighth of the contributions, 
the balance should, as at present, be paid by 
the exchequer. 


Trade Cycles—The committee was advised 
by the government actuary that the foregoing 
scheme was “actuarially sound in the sense 
that the incomings and outgoings of the fund 
over a trade cycle will balance. The exact 
length of the trade cycle is a thing which has 
not been and perhaps cannot be accurately 
determined, but this uncertainty does not 
vitiate the arrangement by which the bal- 
ancing of the fund is secured. All that is 
necessary is that the scheme shall commence 
in such a-cycle. So commenced, its income 
and expenditure have been fixed so as to 
balance over a period of from 10 to 15 years, 
including good, bad amd average experiences 
of employment. If unemployment is light in 
the earlier years of the period, then a reserve 
will be accumulated to be expended in the 
later years against heavy unemployment, 
which is to be expected if the average figure 
is right. Conversely, a deficit occurring in the 
earlier years would be met by advances from 
the exchequer carrying interest as in the 
existing scheme, to be repaid out of the ex- 
cess of income over expenditure in the later 
part of the period. It is impossible, of course, 
to predict with certainty that the experience 
anticipated will actually occur. Even actu- 
aries are not prophets. But in order that 
neither a surplus nor a deficit should reach 
unwieldly proportions, we recommend that 
there be an actuarial inquiry into the position 
of the fund every five years. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Ontario Locomotive Engineers 


The provincial legislative board of the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers, composed 
of delegates from all locals in. the province 
of Ontario on the Canadian National lines, 
Canadian Pacific railway, Wabash railway, 
Michigan Central, Pére Marquette, Temiska- 
ming and Northern Ontario, and Algoma Cen- 
tral Railways, held one of its most important 
sessions in Toronto on February 17-26, 1927. 

Some of the questions taken up were as 
follows: (1) Motor bus and truck competi- 
tion, as they affect earning power of railways, 
and the appointment of a commission to 
handle this matter; (2) Preventive measures 
to avoid accident to vehicles and pedestrians 
at railway crossings at grade; (3) Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; (4) Mother’s Allowance 
Act; (5) Income Tax Act; (6) The appoint- 
ing of practical men as inspectors of locomo- 
tives and railway appliances, under the rail- 
way commission or civil service of Canada. 

The board recommended that a pension 
plan for employees be adopted by all rail- 
ways. 

A resolution was adopted, for presentation 
to Premier Ferguson, supporting the request 
for increased exemption from income tax. 
During the discussion on this resolution, 
strong exception was taken to the action of 
the Municipal Association in opposing this 
bill. Exception was also taken to the opposi- 
tion of the Motor League in opposing the 
stop law at railway crossings to prevent ac- 
cidents. 

Hon. Peter Heenan, Federal Minister of 
Labour, formerly a vice-president of the pro- 
vincial legislative board, addressed the meet- 
ing. 

The officers elected, who will be the repre- 
sentatives of the board for the next three 
years, are as follows: Chairman, J. S. Craw- 
ford, Sarnia; first vice-chairman, F. W. Lo- 
gan, Brockville; second vice-chairman, A. J. 
Campbell; secretary-treasurer, G. T. Mc- 
Laughlin, Smiths’ Falls. 


Ottawa Civic Employees’ Union 


A delegation from Federal Union No. 15, 
Civic Employees, composed of President T. J. 
Curley and Corresponding Secretary Rod 
Plant, waited on the Ottawa city Board of 
Control on February 24 and presented re- 
quests for holidays for certain classes of civic 
employees. The attention of the board was 
drawn to a resolution which had been adopted 
by the city council on June 15, 1925, on the 
subject of holidays for civic employees, the 


interpretation of which has been the subject 
of much correspondence between the Board 
of Control, the Commissioner of Works, and 
Civie !’mplovees’ Federal Union No. 15. The 
resolution specified that the privileges of 
holidays or sick leave to the extent of one 
week each year be granted to regular or year- 
round employees. Owing to the difficulty 
experienced in the proper interpretation of 
this resolution, the delegation suggested that 
it be amended or rescinded, and another sub- 
stituted which would more clearly define who 
was a regular employee; and with this end in 
view they submitted the following proposals: 
(1) That an employee who has been in the 
employ of the Corporation of Ottawa for a 
period of five years or more, who follows the 
occupation as a regular means of livelihood 
and remains in the city’s service so long as 
there is work for him, should be entitled to 
the benefits as provided; (2) that where the 
services of such employees are to be dis- 
pensed with because of lack of their particu- 
lar class of work, they should be transferred 
to such other work as they are competent to 
perform, irrespective of the department of the 
civic service in which this work is obtainable, 
and that this arrangement be carried out on 
the basis of seniority. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada 


A delegation representing the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada laid before the 
Government at Ottawa on February 25, cer- 
tain resolutions that were adopted at the con- 
gress held at Sherbrooke last September (The 
proceedings at this congress wereeoutlined in 
the Lasour Gazztte, October, 1926, page 980).’ 
The Dominion Government was represented 
by the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour; the Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister 
of Justice; the Hon. J. H. King, Minister of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and Health,. 
and the Hon. P. J. Veniot, Postmaster General. 


The delegation made the following re- 
quests :— 


1. That the executive of the Federation be 
given a hearing before the parliamentary com- 
mittee charged with the framing of the old 
age pension bill; 

2. That article 501 of the Criminal Code be 
amended so as to permit peaceful picketing 
during a strike; 

3, That an act authorizing the registering 
of trade union labels be passed; 
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4, That the 8-hour day be extended to women 
working in the various industries; 


5. That a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the government, industry and 
workers, be formed for the purpose of ex- 
amining and suggesting any changes which 
may be made in the regulations governing the 
dry-docks Champlain and Lorme, at Lauzon; 


6. That a representative of the Federation 
of the ‘Catholic Workers of Canada at the in- 
ternational labour conference at Geneva form 
part of the Canadian labour delegation. 


Mr. Heenan stated that these requests 
would receive careful consideration. In re- 
gard to the first request, however, the dele- 
gates were informed that the parliamentary 
committee on Old Age Pensions completed 
its work in 1924 (Lasour Gazerte, July, 1924, 
page 580). 


Vancouver Electrical Workers’ Union 


The Electrical Workers Union, No. 213, 
Vancouver, B.C., on- February 21, by unani- 
mous vote suspended one of its members for 
violating the new union rules. This was the 
first suspension under the by-laws which call 
for the registration of all unemployed mem- 
bers in the office of the union. It is provided 
that members are not to solicit work, but are 
to be sent to jobs from the union headquarters. 
This by-law was ignored by a member who 
solicited and obtained work without the sanc- 
tion of the union, with the result that he was 
suspended for three months, 


Halifax Trades and Labour Council 


The Halifax District Trades and Labour 
Council recently submitted to the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia a memorandum featuring 
the following suggested amendments to the 
Workmen's Compensation Act of Nova Scotia: 
(1) Increase of the weekly compensation maxi- 
mum to 6674 per cent of average earnings; 


A survey was recently made in the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania of the age of 
presidents and vice-presidents, actively en- 
gaged in the United States in the conduct of 
100 large organizations in the fields of indus- 
try, finance, transportation, telephone and 
telegraph communication and banking. The 
result showed that the administration of the 
leading business and industrial organizations 
is in the hands of men whose average age is 
about 60 years. The youngest executives 


(2) Increase of minimum weekly payments 
to $8; (3) Increase of the basic average yearly 
earnings to $1,500; (4) Increase of the monthly 
allowance to widows and invalid widowers to 
$40; (5) Increase of the monthly allowance to 
children to $10; (6) Increase of the monthly 
allowance to widow or invalid widower and 
children to $80; (7) Increase of the monthly 
allowance in case of dependent children to $20 
for each child, not to exceed $80; (8) In- 
crease of the monthly allowance where com- 
pensation is payable to persons other than 
those afore-mentioned to $40, and not to ex- 
ceed $60; (9) Increase of the allowance to 
widows remarrying to $25 per month for 25 
months; (10) Provide for full medical and 
surgical aid; (11) Increase of the funeral allow- 
ance to $100; (12) Addition of a clause to 
provide for frost bite. 


In addition to the above the Halifax Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council recom- 
mended: (1) The enactment of legislation for 
Old Age Pensions in event of Federal Parlia- 
ment passing such a law; (2) The appoint- 
ment of a board to make effective the pro- 
visions of the Minimum Wage Law for 
women, now on the statutes. 


The Late Narcisse Arcand. 


Mr. Narcisse Arcand, at one time Fair 
Wage Officer of the Department of Labour, 
died at his residence, 4320 Berri St., Mont- 
real, Que., on February 14th, 1927. The de- 
ceased first identified himself with the labour 
movement in 1900, when he became a member 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. Since joining the Brotherhood 
he held many important offices, being presi- 
dent of the provincial council, secretary 
of the district council and. general organizer 
for his union, having held the latter posi- 
tion for twenty-two years. For many years he 
represented his local at the conventions of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


were found in the banking group, their aver- 
age being 55-56. Among the industrial or- 
ganizations the average age of presidents’ is 
594 years, and that of the vice-presidents 573, 
while the presidents of the country’s principal 
railroad systems average 634, and the vice- 
presidents 624. Oldest as a group are the 
financiers, whose average age is sligntiy more 
than 64 years. Included in this group are the 
active ‘heads of great financial organizations, 
the activities of which are far wider ard more 
varied than those of the average bank. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Canadian National Safety League 


‘THE Canadian National Safety League re- 
cently published its eighth annual re- 
port, describing the work accomplished during 
the year 1926. The national organization co- 
ordinates the work of the various provincial 
leagues, which include the Ontario Safety 
League, an older organization, which is now 
in the fourteenth year of its existence; the 
province of Quebec Safety League; the Mari- 
time Safety League (cowering the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick); and the Manitoba Safety 
League. The national body moreover carries 
on general safety work throughout the Do- 
minion. In addition to financial aid and co- 
operation in safety propaganda rendered to 
the provincial leagues the Canadian National 
Safety League conducts work in Alberta, 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan, in so far 
as these places can be reached from the head 
office at Toronto. The league receives valu- 
able assistance in its work from other public 
bodies, organizations and from public officials, 
including public libraries, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, fire and police chiefs, 
the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific railways, fire and forest rangers, etc. 
By these means wide distribution of safety 
literature is made throughout Canada. During 
the past year the Dominion Government con- 
tinued its annual grant of $10,000 to assist in 
the work of the league. 

While the league aims at reducing the 
number of general accidents (including auto- 
mobile accidents, drownings, etc.), a large 
part of its work is in furthering the work of 
preventing industrial accidents, much of the 
safety literature being sent to manufacturers 
throughout Canada. Referring to this side of 
the safety campaign, Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 
chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, referred at last year’s annual 
meeting of the Ontario Safety League to the 
indirect benefits of safety work; for although 
the actual number of accidents showed an 
increase over the previous year due largely 
to a better system of accident reporting, the 
compensation had been decreased by half a 
million dollars. In this way the effects of the 
work was evident, he said, though the actual 
results could not be shown by statistics. 


Safety Campaign in Ontario 


The Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
‘sons of Ontario will hold their 1927 Safety 
Convention at the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, on May 9 and 10. The programme 


committee has already arranged for an ex- 
cellent programme and has included among 
‘the list of speakers Mr. A. O. Dawson, Vice- 
President, Canadian Cottons Limited, Mont- 
real; Mr. V. A. Simelair, K.C., Chairman, 
'Wiorkmen’s Compensation Board, Toronto; 
‘Mr. H. L. Broomfield, General Motors of 
Canada Limited, Oshawa; and Mr. Louis 
Blake Duff of Welland. 

' Mr. W. S. Campbell of the Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Comipany, is chairman of the 
Committee on Safety Convention and Mr. 
F. M. Kimbark, President of Business Sys- 
tems Limited, Toronto, is Vice-Chairman. The 
Committee has adopted for its slogan for the 
1927 Convention, “1,000 Delegates from 100 
Towns and Ciities”. 

' At a meeting of the Industrial Accidert 
Prevention Associations of Ontario, held at 
Toronto in February it was decided to make 
a renewed effort to secure the adoption of 
the “Safety plan of 1921” generally through- 
out the province. This plan, it was claimed, 
had opened up a new era of accident pre- 
vention. It was evolved in 1921 by Mr. R. B. 
Morley, general manager of the Associations. 
Industries in Essex County were among the 
first to adopt it, and the success that has 
attended its operation suggested a renewed 
effort to secure the general adoption of the 
scheme. The new plan was explained in 1921 
as follows.— 


The reorganization of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations, as to personnel, 
is divided under two heads: office staff and 
inspection staff. The re-organization of the 
office staff has taken place in part and will 
be completed gradually. | 

The inspection staff consists of six inspectors, 
experienced with the associations from about. 
nine months to five years. The inspectors in 
most cases, were appointed because of their 
knowledge of certain classes of industry and 
the hazards thereof. The result of this has 
been that each inspector hhas specialized in 
his own particular industries, and, in most 
cases, appears to have studied the physical: 
side of prevention only. 

The enormous sums paid out for compensa- 
tion’ each year calll for drastic action anid it is 
recommended thait the present system of in- 
spection should be thoroughly revised by 
placing an: inspector in charge of a designated’ 
section of the province, having six, seven or 
eight such sections unider a resident officer: 
with an office and a stenographer. 

A man so placed would become a centre: 
for all safety work in his section. He would! 
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become a part of the communilty ‘life and 
would devote his whole time to teaching and 
preaching safety, continuing the inspection 
work as part of his general campaign. 

These inspectors or local secretaries would 
report once each week to headquarters by 
mail and once each month in person for a 
round-table conference. 


Penalizing “Unsafe”? Employers 


The Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at their tenth annual convention, held 
recently at Toronto, considered the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in its application to 
the lumbering industry. The payroll in the 
industries in Class 4 (which includes planing 
mills, sash and door factories, manufacture of 
wooden boxes, etc.), for the past five years, 
has run about $11,000,000 per annum. The 
lowest rate of assessment in Class 4, namely, 
30 cents, is paid by plants which only as- 
semble baskets made largely of wood, indus- 
tries carrying on the assembling, only, of car- 
pet sweepers largely of wood, industries which 
assemble only, brushes and brooms, industries 
which manufacture lacrosse sticks, hockey 
sticks, and tennis rackets, and firms who fin- 
ish mouldings of picture frames. The highest 
rate in the class, namely $2 per $100 of pay- 
roll, is charged on the manufacture of boxes 
and packing cases and the manufacture of 
baskets, largely of wood, including veneer 
manufacturing. The following figures give 
the total payroll, the total compensation 
costs in Class 4 and the average rate over 
the whole class for the past five years:— 


Compen- 
Year Payroll sation Average 
costs rate 
$ $ $ 
LOD US erate cries 32 11,453,000 00 DAT Td 23 1 90 
OP ae Ae ee 11,210,000 00 195,042 56 1 74 
WOQS cs Aiea 10,952,000 00 194,082 55 V7 
1924) Seed Ss es 11,583,000 00 184,835 84 1 60 
TOD oe eee oe 11,464,000 00 200,004 35 1 74 


It was reported that at a general meeting 
of directors of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations held in Toronto on Octo- 
ber 21, 1926, the directors went unanimously 
on record as approving im principle an addi- 
tional rate of ‘assessment for those plants 
who maintain for their own purposes a known 
hazard. The square head on the jointer was 
used as an example. Inspectors, in making 
recommendations for round heads, were some- 
times met with the argument that the em- 
ployer could not afford to purchase a new 
head and in some other cases the inspector 
was told that work of all kinds could not be 
done on the round head. In both of these 
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cases it 1s assumed that the employer for his 
own purposes is continuing a known hazard 
and a memorandum reganding this whole situ- 
ation is beimg prepared for the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


“Safest Mill in Canada’’ Contest 


About a year ago the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine offered for annual competition a 
silver shield as a trophy for the “ Safest Mill ” 
in the Canadian pulp and paper industry 
(Lasour GAZETTE, February, 1926, page 144). 
The winner last year in Class A (having more 
than 60,000 payroll hours) was the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company at Kapus- 
kasing, Ontario, with the Laurentide Com- 
pany, of Grand’Mére, Quebec, as runner-up; 
the winner in Class B (having less than 60,000 
payroll hours) was Don Valley Paper Com- 
pany, at Toronto, with the Beauharnois, Que- 
bec, Division of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills in second place. Mulls in every pro- 
vince of Canada in which paper was made 
took part in the competition and some very 
interesting records were made. The Pulp and 
Paper Magazine points out that besides help- 
ing to create an additional desire for careful- 
ness in the performance of regular duties on 
the part of the workmen, and for increasing 
safeguards and reducing hazards on the part 
of the companies, the contest had the further 
result of introducing a standard form of re- 
porting accidents that may eventually be a 
factor in co-ordinating safety work through- 
out the industry. 

The publishers announce that the contest 
ig again open and will be open from year to 
year; and that the period of competition is 
from July 1 to December 31 inclusive. 

Copies of the regulations for use on bulletin 
boards, and report forms, as well as subse- 
quent bulletins and further information ean 
be had by addressing the editor of the Pulp 
and Paper Magazine, Gardenvale, Quebec. 


Danger of Ethyl Gasoline 


Dr. J. G. Cunningham, of the Ontario De- 
partment of Public Health, who has been 
making investigations concerning ethyl gaso- 
line, reports to Hon. Forbes Godfrey that, 
apart from manufacture and blending, the 
practical dangers to workers at service sta- 
tions and garages are: 1. Contact with the 
fluid, as at filling stations, and to a lesser 
extent in garages and repair work. 2. Inhala- 
tion of lead dust wherever spills and plashes 
of the fluid have dried. 3. Exposure to ex- 
haust fumes. Where ethyl gasoline is used 
the exhaust may contain lead in the form of 
very finely divided particles of lead, which, 
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unlike the carbon monoxide in the fumes, 
does not diffuse rapidly, but hangs in the air. 
Garage workers employed all day in such at- 
mosphere could easily inhale dangerous 
amounts of lead, and the ordinary dangers of 
any car owner running his engine in an un- 
ventilated inclosure are increased by the ad- 
dition of lead to his fuel. 


Precautions recommended by Dr. Cunning- 
ham are that pumps and containers should be 
labelled “Ethyi gasoline containing tetra- 
ethyl lead,” and that both workers and the 
public should be warned against skin contacts 
and against the use of ethyl gasoline for 
cleaning or any other purpose than motor 
fuel. Dr. Cunningham further says they 
should be warned against the increased dan- 
ger from exhaust fumes, and in repair shops 
and filling stations, etc., special attention 
should be paid to ventilation and prevention 
of dust. 


So far as the blending is concerned, Dr. 
Godfrey is now satisfied that the blending 
process as now done by automatic machinery 
at Sarnia is safe. 


Warnings suggested by Dr. Cunningham 
have been sent out by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Bulletin on Silicosis 


The Department, of Labour of the State of 
New York recently published a special bulletin 
on silicosis, the expectation being that a ‘law 
will be enacted in the near future to afford 
compensation to industrial workers who are 
exposed to the hazard of this disease. ‘lhe 
bulletin is intended for the use of physicians, 
containing information as to the diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease, together wiith a 
résumé of the literature on the subject. Sii- 
cosis has been the cause of a number of 
deaths among certain groups of industrial 
workers, and in the past has often been un- 
recognized and entered as fibroid phthisis, 
pulmonary tuberculosis and bronchitis. In 
compiling this résumé of the literature of sili- 
cosis the aim was to make only those refer- 
ences from medical literature in detail which 
are likely to be of assistance to the general 
practitioner. It is claimed that there is ample 
evidence that as a result of a careful study of 
silicosis the number of cases to be so diagnosed 
will increase. 

By an amendment of 1926 to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act silicosis was 
added to the hist of compensable industrial 
diseases (Lasour GazetTe, May, 1926, page 
450). 


Report on Health Risks in the Textile 
Industry 


The Workers’ Health Bureau (New York) 
has published a preliminary report on medical 
examinations conducted among a _ represent- 
ative group of textile workers of Passaic and 
vicinity (New Jersey). It was found that out 
of 404 workers 78 showed evidence of re- 
spiratory disturbances. This number included 
25 cases of positive and 20 of suspected tuber- 
culosis. - ; 

The New Jersey textile workers show 6 
times the amount of tuberculosis found by 
Dr. George M. Price in examinations of 50,000 
garment workers in 1923—the rate for garment 
workers being 1 per cent. Tuberculosis among 
the New Jersey textile workers is 3 times the 
amount, or 6 per cent, as against 2 per cent, 
or 11 cases, found among furriers in a study 
of 542 workers made in New York City by 
Dr. Louis I. Harris in 1915. The percentage of 
tuberculosis among printers is 1.2 per cent 
as against 6 per cent among textile workers. 
It is pointed out that the workers in all ‘these 
groups are engaged in indoor occupations with 
industrial hazards—heat, dust and fatigue 
largely controllable. These factors have a 
direct. relation to the rate of tuberculosis in 
a itrade, as have also the question of long 
hours, low wages anid speeding up. In three 
of the industrial groups—garment workers, fur- 
riers and printers, known for their high rate 
of tuberculosis, progress hias been made in 
steadily reducing the number of cases. Gar- 
ment workers, furriers and printers are strongly 
unionized anid have made steady gains in in- 
creasing wages, shortening hours and improv- 
ing shop conditions. 

The reduction of tuberculosis in these trades, 
it is claimed, proves that the textile industry 
need not be necessarily hazardious. Further 
proof that industrial tuberculosis can be con- 
trolled is brought out in statistics of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, which 
show a decrease in deaths from tuberculosis 
in eight of the most diangerous trades in the 
State of New Jersey during tthe period (1909- 
1918), while the percentage of details from 
tuberculosis among textile workers alctually 
increased. 


Among the 404 workers examined 77 were 
engaged in the dyeing and finishing of textiles. 
In this occupation the number of employees, 
including men, women and boys in the United 
States is estimated at about 11,000. Not one 
of the 77 dye workers examined by the Work- 
ers’ Health Bureau was free from physical de- 
fects. Even the workers who had only been 
employed ia few months complained of con- 
stant coughs and colds; 3 of the group had 
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active tuberculosis and an additional 7 showed 
symptoms extremely suspicious of tuberculosis; 
9 more had bronchitis, pleurisy or asthma; 11 
of the 77 were found to have heart disease; 
8 out of every 10 complained of severe irrita- 
tions of the eyes, nose or throat; almost one- 
third had rheumatic or muscular pains; over 
one-third were no longer ablle to digest their 
food, complaining of acid belching, cramps, 
nausea and frequent vomiting; over one-third 
had frequent headaches, 17 per cent were ner- 
vous, and 23 per cent ‘had high blood pressure, 
and almost 7 out of every 10, 68.5 per cent, 
showed moderate or marked destruction of the 
red colouring matter of the blood, called 
anemia. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, consulitanit to the 
Bureau, commenting on the report, says:— 
“In reading the report of the Workers’ Health 
Bureau one gains a vivid impression of ian in- 
dustry which has inherent and well-recognized 
health thazards, but which is apparently car- 
ried on without any regard to these hazards. 
The unhealthful conditions described as ex- 
isting in these dye works are almost entirely 
preventable. The dyeing industry is unhealth- 
ful: because of the use of poisonous sub- 
stances, chiefly in bleaching and in mordant- 
ing, ‘and in the use of the diye aniline black, 
which contains aniline oil; because of the 
production of steam, the excessive wetness of 
floors and apparatus; because of the great 
heat required for drying; because of tihe sud- 
den changes of temperature to which the 
workers are subjected, especially in winter. 
These evils can be done away with almost 
completely in modern, decently conducted dye 
works, through the introduction of modern 
apparatus and methods of ventilation, dry, 
cool, comfortable dressing rooms and lunch 
rooms, the control of poisonous compounds 
ind the shortening of hours of work, when 
sontact with poisons or exposure to heat is 
inavoidable. The atmosphere described in 
these plants resembles that of the tropics, 
heavy humid heat. No sane man would go 
to the tropics and try to keep up his normal 
rate of exertion, he would know that break- 
down would be sure to follow. Yet here 
tropical conditions are reproduced and men 
are expected to carry on as if they were work- 
ing under normal conditions and for ten, 
eleven, even twelve or more hours per day. 
It is no wonder that the physical examinations 
have revealed no single worker in robust 
health.” 


Use of Paint Spraying Machines 


Mr. E. G. Sheibley, chief engineer and 
superintendent of the Safety Department of 
36732—4 


the California Accident Commission, gives the 
following information in regard to the correct 
use of paint-spraying machines:— 


When lead paint is being applied by means 
of a spray the workman should so control his 
nozzle as to restrict the spray to as small an 
area as possible. A minimum of paint should 
be released at one time so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the paint cloud which always develops. 
The workman should also stand to the wind- 
ward and out of the cloud. Great care must be 
taken to keep the spray from coating the skin, 
and working clothes should never be worn off 
the job. Great cleanliness should be exercised 
and smoking should be prohibited. Hands 
which have come in contact with lead paint 
should never be brought to the eyes or mouth, 
as lead poisoning may result. Users of the 
paint spray should provide themselves with a 
long handle of sufficient length to keep them 
out of the paint cloud. As a result of investiga- 
tion it is found that, while a certain amount of 
lead paint is being used with paint spraying 
machinery, the majority of sprays used do not 
contain lead or poisonous materials, which fact 
eliminates the poisoning hazard. 

Very few cases of occupational diseases are 
reported from the manufacturers of paint, par- 
ticularly from the larger concerns. This is due 


.to the universal realization of the hazard of 


handling poisonous materials which go to make 
up commercial paint. The larger companies 
provide showers and lockers and consistently en- 
force strict adherence to a prearranged system 
of hygiene, which apparently is effective in pro- 
tecting employees against disease. Employers 
have consistently provided exhaust systems 


which provide ample and sufficient ventilation 


and guard against the possibility of the breath- 
ing in by employees of poisonous fumes or dust. 





An inquiry recently carried out by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics into 
work on behalf of the staff in various branches 
of manufacturing industries, and in commer- 
cial and transport undertakings, shows that 
there has been a considerable development in 
industrial medical work, and that the pro- 
vision of adequate hospital facilities is now 
much more general than when the last in- 
quiry into the subject was made about ten 


years ago. Workmen’s compensation laws 
have undoubtedly been an important factor 
in the development of industrial hospital 


services. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada, on the application of the Railway 
Association of Canada, has amended the Gen- 
eral Train and Interlocking Rules so as to 
authorize a standard practice of utilizing 
marker lamps not lighted so as to indicate 
the rear of trains during daylight hours, in- 
stead of flags as formerly. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Machine Shop Work at the Collegiate Insti- 
tute and Vocational! School, St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario 


[ N reviewing the activities of the machine 
shop at the Collegiate Institute and Vo- 
cational School, at St. Catharines, the machine 
shop instructor states that the most outstand- 
ing feature at the present time is the fine type 
of student workers in the shop and_ the 
enthusiasm that is shown by them towards 
their work. This applies equally to the regu- 
lar day technical students and to the even- 
ing school students. At the present time 
there are about two hundred anid ten students 
taking classes in machine shop praictice, seven- 
ty-five of these being evening school students. 
The evening school classes in the machine 
shop this winter have been so large that addi- 
tional instructors had to be secured and the 
classes arranged so that on some nights the 
shop is used by two classes in succession. 

The first year day students are at present 
making a very serviceable machinist’s ham- 
mer, while some have commenced turning up 
a lathe centre. Those who are doing bench 
work are making a pair of pliers. The second 
year students are working on various projects 
such as toolmakers’ clamps, toolmakers’ vise, 
book-ends or luggage carriers. The third year 
students are each making a very useful screw- 
jack and are also machining a number of tool 
slides for small lathes. The senior students 
are also called upon to do any repairs or 
maintenance work that may be required either 
for the machine shop itself or for any of the 
school equipment. This often involves a great 
deal of work, but it is all good practical ex- 
perience. A new group project which is well 
under way is the making of three sensitive 
drill presses. The complete detail drawings 
are being made in the school drafting depart- 
ment and the patterns for the castings are 
being made in the woodworking department, 
and all the machine work will be done in the 
machine shop. 

The school has received excellent reports 
‘from ‘those employers who have engaged 
graduates from the machine shop. Most of 
these students secured their positions through 
recommendations from the school. 


A Study of the First 100 Apprentices in 
Pittsburgh’s Part-time Apprentice 
Training Course 
The following report respecting apprentice 
training in Pittsburgh, Pa., by Mr. Wesley M. 
Rossier, supervisor, appeared in Industrial 

Education Magazine of December, 1926. 


In October, 1925, the two vocational schools 
in Pittsburgh and a number of the leading in- 
dustries together put into operation a scheme 
for part-time apprentice training similar to 
plans in operation in several other cities. 
Nearly 100 carefully chosen pupils were placed 
in industry as regular apprentices for periods 
of two weeks of shop work alternating with 
two weeks of school work, two boys together 
holding one job. The plan adopted requires 
that the boys shall be at least 16 years of 
age and physically qualified for the given 
trade, that they shall have completed the 
eighth grade and a year of school shopwork 
with good average rank, and that they are 
willing to become tradesmen in the employ 
of the company which provides them with 
training. The minimum entrance wage is 
placed at $12 per week, with an increase of 
$1.50 per week every six months until the 
apprentice begins to work full time. 

The plan has proved very successful, and 
many employers have expressed a desire to 
employ as full-time apprentices the boys who 
are working for them on part-time, as soon 
as they have reached the age of 18 and have 
completed a year of part-time apprenticeship. 
In the opinion of the supervisor this combina- 
tion of school training and industrial work 1s 
giving the apprentices a broader training and 
is placing a better-educated class of workers 
in the industries. 


Vocational Guidance in Industry 


The following article by Mr. 8S. Lewis Land, 
Educational Director of the National Trade 
Extension Bureau, Evansville, Indiana, ap- 
peared in the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
of February, 1927. 

One of the foremost problems in industry 
to-day is that of adjusting the young worker 
to his work. Guidance consists of assisting in 
choosing, preparing for, entering upon, and 
progressing in a vocation. Schools have prob- 
ably given more attention to the first two 
steps in the guidance program, ‘and have pos- 
sibly neglected the last two phases of the 
work. Any scheme of guidance which does 
not make provision for systematic follow-up 
and supervision of the young worker in em- 
ployment is incomplete. This responsibility 
is not with the school alone. It is a joint re- 
sponsibility between industry and the school. 

Industry is more and more taking upon it- 
self the responsibility of providing accurate 
and reliable information concerning what it 
has to offer. Trade associations are being or- 
ganized in the more important trades and in- 
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dustries. These trade associations maintain 
educational departments. One of the responsi- 
bilities of the educational departments of 
these associations is to gather, interpret, and 
make available accurate and reliable informa- 
tion concerning the trade or industry repre- 
sented. This information contains data as to 
the nature of the work, duties and responsi- 
bilities, possibilities and requirements, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, remuneration and 
hours of work, and the like. Industry can 
render a service both ‘to the public school and 
the young worker—as well as to itself—by 
making available reliable information for pre- 
sent and prospective young workers. 


Technical Education in New Zealand 


The following article appeared in the Educa- 
tional Supplement of the London Times of 
Dec. 11, 1926. 

In New Zealand those educational activi- 
ties which are included under the heading 
“technical” are probably not so well defined 


nor so clearly demarcated from other educa- . 


tional efforts as is the case of Great Britain. 
Technical education in New Zealand has come 
to connote all those aspects of educational 
work which are administered by the Tech- 
nical Branch of the Education Department, 
and certainly include many which are not 


“technical” in the generally accepted mean-: 


ing of the word. 

As New Zealand is almost wholly a pastoral 
and farming country, its secondary industries, 
though not unimportant, are small. If the 
commercial, transport, and distributing groups 
are included they do however provide work 
for a considerable part of the population. 
Certain secondary industries are very highly 
developed, and though having outputs suffi- 
cient for home consumption only produce 
articles which in design and workmanship 
compare favourably with similar articles 
manufactured in the recognized industrial 
centres of the world. As an example of this 
may be mentioned machinery and _ utensils 
used in the dairying industry. Other import- 
ant secondary industries are those connected 
with housing, e.g., carpentry and joinery; 
cabinet and furniture making; bricklaying and 
masonry; plumbing and gas fitting; with the 
application of electricity to the home; with 
engineering, repair and upkeep of automobiles, 
railways, ships; civil engineering, including 
construction of roads, bridges, and reclaiming 
of land from swamps and marine lagoons. The 
clothing trades, in which large numbers of 
both men and women are employed, is also 
an important group. 
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The Apprentices Act—There are at present 
some 23 technical schools throughout the 
Dominion, 15 of which also provide full 
secondary day courses for boys and girls, and 
in respect of these courses are known as 
“technical high schools.” Of the technical 
or trade classes properly so called, giving in- 
struction to apprentices or journeymen, the 
greater number are to be found in the large 
centres at Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin, and such trade classes 
are held almost exclusively in the evening. 
This is not regarded as an ideal state of 
affairs, and partly to obviate this difficulty an 
“ Apprentice Act” was passed in 1923 to regu- 
late the conditions of employment and educa- 
tion of young persons apprenticed to a skilled 
trade. Provision was in that Act made for 
attendance of these young persons at tech- 
nical schools for instruction in vocational and 
general subjects during the day as part of 
their trade training. No great advance has 
yet been made along these lines, owing largely 
to the cost of the specialized apparatus and 
machinery necessary for this type of instruc- 
tion and the difficulty of determining the 
proper allotment of such cost as between the 
Government and the employers of labour con- 
cerned. 

Little provision has hitherto been made for 
advanced instruction of university standard in 
applied science and technology; but there are 
courses in engineering, civil, mechanical, elec- 
trical, and- mining, at Canterbury College, 
Christchurch, and somewhat similar ones at 
Auckland University College. It has gener- 
ally been found advantageous for advanced 
students in technology to complete their 
training abroad, either in Europe or America. 

The technical high schools differ one from 
the other considerably according as to whether 
they are situated in large towns where only 
provision is made fior secondary education of 
the more academic type or whether they are 
only post-primary schools in a country town 
or district. In the former case the work at- 
tempted tends to be more vocational in char- 
acter, while in the latter a bias is given to 
science applied to agriculture for the boys 
and to domestic arts and science for the girls. 
In addition to this a considerable amount of 
“educational patching” is done by technical 
schools of all grades, whereby young people 
and adults may strive to make good the more 
obvious gaps in their educational equipment. 
Provision is made for manual training in 
woodwork, metalwork, and domestic arts for 
a large proportion of the older children at- 
tending the primary and secondary schools, 
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and this provision is generally very highly 
valued by pupils and parents. 


Training of Teachers—On the professional 
side New Zealand has no institutions for the 
training of teachers of handicraft and tech- 
nology, although the desirability of doing 
something in this direction has been discussed, 
but no practical solution ‘has yet been put for- 
ward. Asa rule the teachers are drawn from 
one of two sources—university graduates in 
science who have learned to a greater or lesser 
degree to apply their knowledge to the needs 
of industry, and the more thoughtful type of 
artisan who, having the necessary personality 
and energy, has studied as far as the is able 
the sciences underlying the particular craft 
he exercises. There is undoubtedly an un- 
satisfied demand for teachers and administra- 
tors in large technical institutions who, in ad- 
dition to good cultural qualifications, have a 
specialized knowledge of such industries and 
the sciences underlying them as are being or 
are capable of being actively developed in 
the Dominion. Teachers have a strong pro- 
fessional association known as the Technical 
School Teachers’ Association, which while 
guarding carefully the interests of its members 
has renderd good service generally to the 
cause of education. 

The following statistics, taken from the cur- 
rent annual report, may prove to be of inter- 
est. The population of New Zealand in 1924 
(exclusive of Maoris), was 1,300,000. In the 
year 1925 there were 45 centres at which tech- 
nical classes were held; 15 technical high 


schools; 5,132 students in technical high 
schools and 12,966 in other classes; and 274 
full-time assistant teachers, in addition to a 
large number of part-time teachers. The total 
expenditure by Government on technical edu- 
cation in the financial year in question was 
£209,183, working out at a cost per head of 
population (exclusive of Maoris) of 3s. 3d. 

A system of “free places” enables any pupil 
who has satisfactorily completed the primary 
school course to attend a post-primary school, 
either secondary or technical, for a period of 
five continuous years, subject to satisfactory 
progress being made. Provision is further 
made for those pupils who have passed the 
matriculation of the University of New Zea- 
land and have completed a one year’s post- 
matriculation course of study in certain ap- 
proved subjects to receive free university edu- 
cation. Such students may be awarded bur- 
saries for maintenance, while attendng univer- 
sity courses in agriculture, home science, engi- 
neering, dentistry, and medicine. It will thus 
be seen that the broad highway from the pri- 
mary schools to the university is an accom- 
plished fact in New Zealand, and statistics 
show that a very considerable proportion of 
the youth of the Dominion takes advantage 
of the facilities offered for higher education. 
The returns available indicate that about 80 
per cent of the pupils entitled to free second- 
ary education actually enter upon full-time 
secondary courses, and that about 18 per cent 
of these pupils find their way finally to the 
universities. 


a 


The British Coal Situation 


During the months of December, 1926, and 
January, 1927, the international coal situation 
has been reverting slowly towards the con- 
ditions obtaining before the British coal-stop- 
page of May 1, 1926. The home demand was 
being fairly well satisfied in the United King- 
dom by the end of January, and, while coal 
was still arriving in greater or less quantities 
from Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
South Africa and even India, owing to the 
operation of long-term contracts concluded 
during the stoppage, yet the British export 
trade had revived and British coal was already 
competing effectively in some of its former 
German and other European markets. 

During December, district agreements were 
being worked out in Great Britain which re- 


sulted in a number of changes in wages and 
hours. In Scotland the eight-hour day was 
re-established; in Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire and South Wales, the eight-hour day, 
with seven hours on Saturday; in Lancashire, 
a similar arrangement, but with only six hours 
on Saturday; in Northumberland, Durham 
and Yorkshire, the 74-hour day. 

By January 8, 966,700 mineworkers were 
again in employment, as against an average 
of approximately 1,100,000 before the stop- 
page. An effort was being made in certain 
coalfields to organize a Miners’ Industrial 
Union in place of the former Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain. It is stated that the 
numerical strength of the Union has reached 
nearly 9,000 men from 30 collieries. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office 


HE Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its thirty-fourth ses- 
sion in Geneva on January 28. Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer, in Geneva, 
attended the session on behalf of the Minis- 
ter of Labour as one of the Government 
representatives. Note was taken of the grati- 
fying progress which is being made in the 
ratification of International Labour Conven- 
tions, the number of such ratifications having 
now reached 215. 

The Director supplied information with re- 
gard to the international situation of the 
eight-hour-day question and the possibilities 
of ratification by Germany, France and Great 
Britain of the Convention of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference on this subject. 

A report was received of the visit which 
Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director, had made 
during the past fall to Canada and the United 
States (Lasour GazertE, November, 1926, 
page 1113). 


Proposed Maritume Conference, 1928—The 
Governing Body considered the resolution 
adopted by the ninth session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, last June, on the 
subject of the possible summoning in 1928 of 
a special Maritime Conference, which should 
deal more especially with the question of the 
international regulation of hours of work on 
board ship. A lively discussion took place, in 
the course of which the representative of the 
British Government and the members of the 
employers’ group proposed the postponement 
of the matter to the next session of the Gov- 
erning Body. This proposal having been re- 
jected, the Governing Body decided by 13 
votes to 9, with one abstention, to give effect 
to the recommendation adopted by the Joint 
Maritime Commission on January 22, and to 
place provisionally on the agenda of a Mari- 
time Conference which would be held in 1928 
the question of the international regulation 
of hours of work on board ship. A final de- 
cision on the subject of the summoning and 
the agenda of this Conference will -be taken 
at the next session of the Governing Body. 


Agenda of the 1928 Conference—The Gov- 
erning Body was next called upon to decide 
on the final agenda for the ordinary session of 
the Conference in 1928. In order to avoid 
overloading the program for this ression, 
which will possibly be followed by the pro- 
posed Maritime Session, it was decided to 
place on its agenda only the question of the 


prevention of accidents, including those caused 
by the coupling of railway rolling-stock. 


Intellectual Workers—A suggestion was 
made by Mr. de Michelis, representative of 
the Italian Government, in favour of the es- 
tablishment of a permanent committee on in- 
tellectual work. The Director was authorized 
to prepare a report on this subject for con- 
sideration at the next session of the Govern- 
ing Body. | 
The next session of the Governing Body 
will be held in Geneva on March 31 and fol- 
lowing days. 


Joint Maritime Commission 


The Joint Maritime Commission of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization at a meeting 
in Geneva from January 20-22, 1927, adopted 
a resolution by seven votes to five recom- 
mending the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to include the question 
of the regulation of hours of work on board 
ship in the agenda of a maritime session of 
the Conference in 1928. The opinion of the 
Commission was requested, in conformity 
with a resolution of the 1926 Conference, on 
the advisability of including the question of 
the regulation of hours of work on board 
ship in the agenda of a maritime session of 
the Conference in 1928. 

The shipowners’ representatives declared 
that it did not appear to them to be possible 
to apply the eight-hour day in a uniform 
manner aboard ship, and they were therefore 
not in favour of bringing the problem now 
before an international conference. They 
contended that the Peace Treaty had dealt 
with the eight-hour day only as an ideal to be 
attained, and that the special and complicated 
conditions of maritime navigation made it 
impossible at present to alter the established 
system in order to comply with general prin- 
ciples. 

The seamen’s representatives pointed out 
that the reduction of hours of work in the 
merchant marine was contemplated so long 
ago as 1919 by the Washington Conference, 
and further that the question now was that 
of giving effect to a resolution formally 
adopted by the Conference last June, to the 
effect that the possibility of the international 
regulation of hours of work in ships should be 
considered, and not that a strict rule of eight 
hours a day or forty-eight’ hours a week should 
be established forthwith. The principles laid 
down by the Washington Conference, as well 
as the interests of economic peace and social 
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progress, demanded that maritime undertak- 
ings should not be behind industrial or agri- 
cultural undertakings, but that they should 
endeavour, in their turn, to reduce hours of 
labour according to suitable rules. 


Some of the members of the Commission 
stated that the application of the Eight Hour 
Act in the French merchant marine had led 
to a more rational organization of work, and 
that its results had been, on the whole, favour- 
able. : 

A favourable reception was given by the 
Commission to the idea of including in the 
agenda of the next Maritime Conference, with 
a view to a recommendation, the question of 
conditions under which seamen live in the 
ports. The Commission approved also of the 
plan of inquiry proposed by the International 
Labour Office with regard to conditions of 
work in sponge-fishing and pearl-fishing. 

The Commission unanimously proposed that 
two other questions should be placed on the 
agenda of this session, namely, (1) the protec- 
tion of seafarers in case of sickness, including 
the treatment of the injured on board, and 
(2) the improvement of the conditions of life 
of seamen in ports. 

It was decided to suggest to the Governing 
Body that the number of members of each 
group—shipowners and seamen—should be 
raised from five to seven. 


Germany and the Hours Convention 


According to the German press, the state- 
ment of principles on which the Federal Chan- 
cellor recently came to an agreement with the 
National Party, in connection with the for- 
mation of the new government of Germany, 
embodied a declaration on social policy which 
included the following: 


The next step in this direction is to create 
an extensive body of law for the protection of 
the workers, special consideration being given 
to miners. Such legislation, while based on 
German conditions, should fix hours of work, 
including Sunday rest, in accordance with in- 
ternational agreements. On the basis of such 
legislation, the German Government is prepared 
to ratify the Washington Convention at the 
same time as other industrial countries of 
Western Europe. Until this law comes into 
force, any unsatisfactory conditions with regard 
to hours of work should be remedied by tran- 
sitional and emergency measures. Social re- 
form must also be promoted internationally, 
particularly in co-operation with the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 


In this connection attention may be drawn 
to an article published in the February issue 
of the International Labour Review, in which 
Dr. Feig (Ministerial Councillor in the Federal 
Ministry of Labour, and representative of the 


German Government on the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office) gives an 
account of the origin, general principles and 
main provisions of the Labour Protection Bill 
presented to the Federal Minister of Labour 
at the beginning of last December to the Pro- 
visional Federal Economic Council and the 
Federal Council. 

The Bill is intended to make it possible to 
ratify various Conventions, in particular that 
on the eight-hour day. In the German view, 
however, ratification is impossible until Ger- 
man legislation has been brought into agree- 
ment with the Convention to be ratified. This 
means that the Labour Protection Bill must 
be passed by the Reichstag, and also that no 
amendments can be allowed which make rati- 
fication impossible. The ratification of the 
Hours Convention is further dependent on the 
adoption of a Mining Act to regulate the hours 
of underground miners, which is now being 
drafted. After that, ratification by Germany 
may be expected, subject to ratification by the 
other chief industrial states as well. 


Holland and the Hours Convention 


In the Netherlands, a bill which in effect 
would authorize the ratification of the Wash- 
ington Hours Convention was introduced some 
years ago, but has not yet been proceeded with. 
The Minister of Labour, Commerce and In- 
dustry in a memorandum in reply to the report 
of the Second Chamber of the States General 
on the budget for his Department for 1926-27, 
recalled that when this Bill was introduced it 
was definitely stipulated that ratification 
should be effected only on condition of rati- 
fication by a sufficient number of States whose 
competition in the industrial world was to be 
feared. The minister holds that, failing the 
fulfilment of his condition, and having regard 
also to certain of the detailed provisions of the 
Convention itself, it is not yet possible to pro- 
ceed to ratification. At the same time, he 
declares that the Netherlands will continue to 
act in the spirit of the Convention. 





The Pacific Coast Coal Freighters, Limited, 
recently brought actions against two insur- 
ance companies to recover upon two policies 
of marine insurance for the total loss of an 
insured vessel which was unseaworthy through 
being overloaded. The British Columbia 
Supreme Court found in favour of the plain- 
tiff, ruling that it was no defense against such 
action that the vessel in question was over- 
loaded, where such overloading was done 
without the knowledge or privity of the 
owners. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 
1927, AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HERE was an increase in employment at 
the beginning of February, although the 
situation was still affected to some extent 
by inventory shutdowns, and more so by 
continued seasonal slackness in the out-of- 
door industries. Employment, however, was 
in much greater volume than on the same 
date in any of the six preceding years. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated re- 
turns from 5,817 firms, whose staffs aggregated 
788,887 persons, as compared with 784,484 on 
January 1. The index number stood at 95.4 
on the date under review, while in the preced- 


tractions in manufacturing, coal-mining, trans- 
portation and trade, caused a considerable 
falling off in employment in the Maritime 
Provinces. The situation, however, continued 
to be slightly better than on the correspond- 
ing date last year, although moderate gains 
were then indicated. Statements were re- 
ceived from 484 firms employing 64,656 work- 
ers, compared with 66,941 on January 1, 1927. 

Quebec.—The recovery in Quebec caused 
the reinstatement of practically the same 
number of workers as at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1926, when employment was in much 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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ing month it was 94.8 and on February 1, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 it was 
90.7, 86.1, 90.6, 89.5, 78.9 and 90.1, respec- 
tively. 

Substantial recovery was shown in manu- 
facturing, and logging also reported improve- 
ment. On the other hand, construction, trade 
and transportation registered large seasonal 
declines. 


Employment by Economic Areas 
There were reductions in employment in 


the Maritime and Prairie Provinces but else- 
where the tendency was upward. 


Maritume. Provinces—Large losses in con- 
struction, together with less extensive con- 






























smaller volume. Manufacturing, especially 
the textile, tobacco and beverage, pulp and 
paper and rubber industries reported con- 
siderable improvement; logging and mining 
were also busier, but there were pronounced 
declines in construction, trade and transpor- 
tation. The working fonces of the 1,276 co- 
operating employers aggregated 223,940 per- 
sons, aS against 221,054 in the last report. 


Ontario—Important gains were made in 
manufacturing, notably in iron and steel, 
lumber and textile factories. Logging also 
reported heightened activity. On the other 
hand, trade, construction and transportation 
were seasonally slacker. According to data 
received from 2,676 firms, their staffs rose 
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from 323,536 at the beginning of January to 
328,462 on the date under review. ‘This in- 
crease was rather smaller than on February 1, 
1926, but the index then was over four points 
lower. 

Prairie Provinces—The curtailment in em- 
ployment in the Prairie Provinces involved 
fewer workers than on the corresponding date 
last year, when the index stood at 90.7, as 
compared with 97.2 on February 1, 1927. 
Statistics were tabulated from 762 employers 
whose staffs declined by 3,411 persons to 103,- 
558 on the date under review. The food, lum- 
ber and iron and steel industries reported re- 
ductions, as did transportation, construction 
and trade, that in the groups last named be- 
ing of a seasonal character. Logging, pulp 
and paper and textiles, however, registered im- 
provement. 

British Columbia—The additions to staffs 
recorded at the beginning of February ex- 
ceeded those noted in the same month in 1926, 
but employment then was slightly more ac- 
tive. The working forces of the 619 report- 
ing firms aggregated 68,271, an increase of 
2.287 workers over their January 1 staffs. 
There was considerable recovery in manufac- 
turing, particularly in the lumber, pulp and 
paper and metal industries. Logging also 
showed important gains, but there were losses 
in trade and construction. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


Of the eight cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, four—Montreal, Ottawa, 
Windsor and the other border cities, and Van- 
couver—registered improvement, while in 
Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton and Winnipeg the 
trend was downward. 


Montreal. — Manufactures in Montreal 
showed substantial recovery, especially in the 
textile, tobacco and iron and steel industries; 
seasonal losses in trade, construction and 
transportation, however, reduced the general 
level of employment. Data were received 
from 692 firms employing 105,930 workers, as 
compared with 105,727 in the preceding 
month. This gain exceeded that registered 
on February 1, 1926, when the situation was 
less favourable. 


Quebec—According to returns received 
from 89 firms in Quebec, they decreased their 
staffs by 341 persons to 8,807 at the begin- 
ning of February; construction showed the 
greatest seasonal losses, but trade and trans- 
portation were also slacker. The index was 
higher than on the corresponding date last 
year, when no general change was shown. 


Toronto —Following the very marked activ- 
ity incidental to the Christmas and New 
Year season there was a considerable falling 
off in employment in trade on February 1, 
which more than offset large gains in manu- 
facturing, notably in iron and steel, food, tex- 
tile, tobacco and beverage factories. Con- 
struction also released employees. The re- 
sult was a reduction of 472 persons in the 
forces of the 772 co-operating firms, who had 
96,565 employees. Practically no change was 
recorded on February *1, 1926, but employ- 
ment was then in much smaller volume. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing was busier, while 
trade showed some curtailment, according to 
125 firms employing 9,404 persons. The index 
was rather higher than on the corresponding 
date last year. 


Hamilton—The situation in Hamilton 
showed no general change; manufacturing was 
quiet, while transportation afforded rather 
more employment. Statistics were tabulated 
from 200 employers with 28,298 workers, or 
almost the same as at the beginning of Janu- 
ary. Employment was in greater volume than 
on February 1, 1926, although gains were 
then indicated. 


Windsor and other Border Cittes—Substan- 
tial improvement was noted in the Border 
Cities, where 4,380 persons were reinstated 
by the 89 reporting firms, who had 10,991 
employees. The level of employment was 
practically the same as on the corresponding 
date last year. 


Winnipeg. — Employment in Winnipeg 
showed contractiom; trade and construction 
recorded reduced activity, while manufactur- 
ing was busier. Returns were tabulated from 
284 employers, whose payrolls declined from 
27,748 on January 1 to 27,342 on February 1. 
The situation was much more favourable than 
on the corresponding date a year ago. 


Vancouver—The metal, food, construction 
and transportation groups reported expan- 
sion, while trade was seasonally slacker. A 
combined working force of 24,020 persons was 
reported by the 227 firms making returns, 
who had 23,240 employees in the preceding 
month. Employment was rather more active 
than at the beginning of February, 1926, when 
improvement was also indicated. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing Industries 


The revival in manufactures on February 1 
was more marked than on the corresponding 
date of 1926 and the index was nearly five 
points higher. Statements were tabulated from 
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Norz.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100 inevery case. The “relative weight” shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF aLL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 
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Maritime Prairie British All manu- 
—- Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia facturing 
1921 

Rebpeiaeeo 28 Aig epee 90-1 96-3 90-4 88-1 93-7 87-2 84-8 
Hebe dance poheth ites Sets 78-9 78-6 74-6 79-5 83-0 84-3 73-0 
Hebtulevesemee toy eee 89-5 90-4 87-7 90-0, 91-6 88-4 85-0 
Febs ie ittetdis: abe ea ori 90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 84-9 
SPAM elerecone tn cehup svete ene eee cde ki aaee 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
Heb alte: a. Gidea... serena. 86-1 79°1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79.3 
Mia oi Saki duce ct ORES 3. 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
TANS ee aS | SUR Bee ee ae, oF 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
a ty | Seen nee Seer. es Saas Se Se 90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
BO): (cy | \ogeeesaerme Reece ile, an Marae ae Wr 4 gue 94-5 90-3 100°6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
JEG, os dealt Ae ota od cee En 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
AOA Ss MER). CORR Ok aR a 96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
Septwles26. deka Poad. Gee: ee 96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
OGG Bi asc ..8 RAM AG oie a ioc OE 98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 - OL.3 
INGVAN Soe! SRO Se SOR a 97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
Dé alc ccitaas ae aleiatech eee» 5 95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
Jas. Boo aes ord ABR 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
Heb Mike: cw ota... 1 See of 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
Mista tts: :f cf REEN: Sao hn ee ce 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
Ara ee. SE, . okt Bee 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
WEN ig San ese: a ae | Se 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
une. Gah. Mee ce ee Ree 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
TOL yas Ls Sete ee be 108-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
7a Se ae Se eee: Vi 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5. 120-8 95-8 
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Fe bGiet feet R008 4 ee. Sane e 95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 92-2 102-5 90-7 


Taste IT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Se ee 





— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamiiton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

1923 
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JUNG'S se cayeh 5 Ata 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
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3,729 manufacturers employing 448,417 opera- 
tives, compared with 433,027 in the preceding 
month. The most marked recovery was in 
iron and steel, textile, lumber, pulp and paper, 
tobacco, distilled and malt liquors and rubber 
works. Animal food, building material and 
musical instrument factories, on the other 
hand, showed seasonal losses in personnel. 


Animal Products—Edible—There was a 
further though much smaller decline in em- 
ployment in this group at the beginning of 
February; the reduction was also less than 
on tthe corresponding date last year, when 
the index number was considerably lower. 
Statements were tabulated from 154 firms em- 
ploying 14,471 workers, as compared with 14,- 


Tanre II]—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 








Industries 1Relative Feb. 1 
Weight 1927 
Manufacturing................... 56-1 90-7 
Animal products—edible......... 1-8 90-1 
Fur and products.............+6- 0-1 76-1 
Leather and products............ 2-3 82-3 
Lumber and products............ 5-1 82-3 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 2-8 82-8 
Bornitures.ysgdcs ose selene 1-1 86-8 
Other lumber products......... 1-2 77-3 
Musical Instruments............- 0-4 71-5 
Plant products—edible........... 3-2 91-0 
Pulp and paper products.......... 7-1 109-6 
Pulp and jpaper.......- lear 3°6 118-4 
Paper products..........-..-.. 0-8 93-3 
Printing and publishing......... 2-7 104-7 
Rubber products:.........5.86.«- 1-7 94-8 
Textile productsi.!... ... 4. ~ »eaieee 9-3 94-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-5 111-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1:9 103-5 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ANS. Oo hteahek « ovals seer 2-8 74-1 
Other textile products.......... 1-1 101-8 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
Nat ikeldJamerarns AcinOrhae Sewers Nec 1-6 103-2 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 0-1 103-0 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-8 84-5 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-1 87-9 
Electric current.............2.+-- 1-5 j21-9 
Electrical apparatus.............- 1-3 133-8 
Tron and steel products........... 15-9 80-5 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
UCTS Pelee ore ees anes 1-5 60°5 
Machinery (other than ve- 
hicles). 2.22.00 Sebi ee 1-2 78-6 
Agricultural implements....... 1-2 90-1 
Hand vehicles<t% ..cacee see 7-1 92-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-5 35-6 
Heating appliances............. 0-6 80-4 
Tron and steel fabrication 
0 SSP Re eit ea dre es! IR Sencar 0°9 94-4 
Foundry and machine shop i 
BrOCUCtS ae eum chy ean ee 0-7 84-2 
Otheriron and steel products... 2-2 79°7 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-9 101-6 
Mineral produttss.......5.5--- 0. 1-2 101-0 
Miscellaneonsiuesd. sis. o ne - =i “5 91-1 
OSC + Cf ee a eee es ae 4-5 82-6 
Mining 55. Tsccar acta hoes ese 5-6 99-4 
CGA igen A eae ae sioner eae 3°5 88-0 
Metallic oresuig. nec: © obece oe. 1-4 151-9 
Non-Metallic Minerals (other 
thancoal) csv coupes © alo Secegn etree 7 93-3 
Communication.................- 2-0 115-5 
Telegraphs). suseaaecs sere: 6 hee «.- 6 118-8 
Telephones 2). aecricis se osaehinn% 2-4 116-5 
Transportation..................- 13-3 103-4 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-4 110-9 
Steam railways...........-++00-- 9-5 97-3 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-4 153-9 
Construction and maintenance.. 7-2 110-2 
Balding 7s be oer slo Beeeeereie 3-2 132-5 
Puionway.. dias acei yoseo ene eke 5 465-6 
RREILW AV. tess Nels ccte. digs oie eo snvte oereeee bi 3:5 87-5 
Seryices: 22 i becaae eae eee 1:8 114-9 
Hotels and restaurants.. ....... 9 113-6 
Professionall, . i sre 60 240 oh eee te 2 111-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 7 117-8 
RAO. .ctsio eiednchaeeba ae aoe aeaae 7-7 103-0 
Retail nn eee ress eee 5-2 105-6 
Wholesaleiac cys soe. des tere 2-5 98-0 
All Industries................5..- 100-0 95-4 





Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
87-5 85-9 79-3 84-9 85-0 
89-2 84-6 84-7 81-1 80-1 
82-3 78-1 73°1 92-7 83-4 
80-7 75-9 74-8 80-5 84-7 
77-8 81-5 75-5 79-7 83-2 
79-1 85-1 79-0 85-5 85:8 
80-1 81-6 75-2 75-2 80-7 
73-0 73°4 67:8 70-3 79-2 
75-6 61-4 57:7 63-9 74-7 
90-6 91-3 86-3 87-4 85-8 

107-0 103-2 96-7 99-7 96-5 
114-2 108-3 98-1 103-1 97-4 
90-5 88-3 86°3 88-8 89-0 
104-0 102-1 98-4 99-4 98-0 
89-3 91-2 76:6 71-6 77-1 
91-2 91-6 85-8 86-6 89-5 
108-1 107-2 99-3 94-6 103-5 
101-9 96-8 86:7 90-3 92- 
68-8 73-2 70-6 75°7 75-6 
97-4 99-8 98-0 95-4 90-8 
90-9 90:3 93-8 100-3 90-5 
111-3 103-3 150-3 113-2 98-5 
79°7 80-7 78-9 85-0 86-4 
91:3 74-1 66-5 81-5 82-3 
123-0 118-6 125-0 116-9 110-9 
134-1 116-1 116-5 112-0 92-4 
76-0 75-5 65-2 78-5 73°7 
59-1 56-4 44-7 62-0 56-4 
76:0 71-9 65-3 73-9 69-0 
87-3 73-8 46-1 59-3 57°7 
84-9 90-2 81-9 98-4 100-7 
31:3 30-3 25-3 33-3 36-9 
81-2 80:6 67-0 77-5 79-1 
88-8 84-8 70-1 82°3 84-0 
84-5 80-3 68-6 97-7 73°8 
77-1 72-8 64-9 73°3 72+2 
98-0 88-5 76-1 81-7 79-8 
100-9 100-7 96-0 92-9 90-1 
88-5 84-3 80-7 88-3 87-9 
75-4 80-6 86-8 97-0 95-1 
100-1 94-1 93-1 104-0 101-3 
90-0 82-9 81-5 96-6 103-1 
150-6 140-6 148-2 142-1 109-1 
89-8 92-6 72-2 85-4 80-6 
115-9 110-7 107-6 104-0 96-5 
111-5 103-0 97-3 100-4 94-1 
117-0 112-7 310-3 105-0 97-1 
107-3 101-2 98-4 103-7 101-5 
110-1 108-6 107-5 111-6 110-9 
101-0 95-1 94-0 99-3 95-5 
170-9 151-8 124-9 133-6 148-9 
119-2 99-5 98-3 94-2 86-0 
138-5 111-0 89-1 89-6 66-7 
615-2 468-4 826-8 405-4 911-3 
93-4 83-0 86-2 89-7 90-9 
115-8 107-8 106-8 106-3 92-4 
114-7 108-6 109-0 110-2 90-4 
111-1 111-6 111-9 114-5 99-8 
118-8 105-4 102-0 98-7 93-3 
110-8 98-2 94-2 91-2 93-7 
117-4 98-6 93-6 89-6 94-4 
98-6 97-4 95-3 94-0 92-3 
94-8 90-7 86-1 90-6 89-5 





Nors.—The “relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry i 
the total number of employeesreported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date underreview. wainrten (Sd 
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942 im the preceding month. Fish smoking 
and curing and meat packing plants showed 
the largest losses, which tock place to a con- 
siderable extent in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces. 


Leather and Products—Employment in 
boot and shoe and glove factories showed an 
increase, which was less extensive tham that 
noted on February 1, 1926. The situation then, 
however, was not so favourable as on the date 
under review. A combined working force of 
17,860 persons was reported by the 192 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 17,655 em- 
ployees at the beginning of January. Most 
of the gain toiok place in Quebec anid Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—The commencement 
of seasonal activity in sawmills caused a con- 
siderable increase in employment, while there 
was also improvement in furniture, maitch 
and container factories; 2,238 workers were 
added to the staffs of the 673 firms making 
returns, who hhad 40,300. This increase was a 
goiod deal larger than that registered at the 
beginning of February a year ago, but the in- 
dex number ‘then was very slightly lower than 
on the date under review. 


Musical Instruments—There was a further 
but somewhat smaller curtailment in employ- 
ment in musical instrument factories, 39 of 
which reduced their payrolls from 3,322 per- 
sons on January 1 to 3,141 on February 1. 
Practically all this decrease was in Quebec, 
while the tendency in Ontamio was upward. 
Somewhat greater contractions were noted on 
February 1, 1926, and the index number then 
was 10 points lower. 


Plant Products—Edible—Partial recovery 
from the heavy seasonal losses recorded in 
the preceding month were registered in this 
division at the beginning of February, when 
the 306 reporting establishments enlarged: their 
payrolls by 3809 employees tto 25,171. The 
gains in biscuit, and confectionery plants were 
most marked, while sugar and syrup factiories 
and canneries showed further declines. Slightly 
smaller gains were noted on the corresponding 
date last year, but the index number then was 
practically the same. 


Pulp and Paper—The addition to staffs re- 
corded in pulp and paper were larger than on 
February 1 of previous years of ‘the record, 
while the situation continued to compare very 
favourably with preceding years. Data were 
received from 448 employers with 55,964 work- 
ers, as against 54,497 ait the beginning of 
January. The largest increases were in pulp 
and paper mills, but other branches of this 
group were also busier. There were general 
gains in all except the Maritime Provinces, 


where conditions remained practically the 
same as in the last report. 


Rubber Products—Considerable expansion 
in employment was shown in rubber factories, 
32 of which added 780 workers tto their pay- 
rolls, bringimlg them ito 18,526 at the beginning 
of February. This increase, which contrasts 
with the loss noted on the corresponding date 
last year, was confined almost entirely to 
Quebec and Onitario. The index number was 
somewhat higher tthan on February 1, 1926. 


Textile Products—The increase in employ- 
ment im the reporting factories was greater 
than the decrease recorded at the first of the 
year; employment continued at a_ slighitly 
higher level than at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary a year ago, while the situation was 
considerably better than in that month in 
earlier years of the record. Cotton, woollen, 
knitting, headwear, garment and personal fur- 
nishing establishments registered important. in- 
creases in activity. The working force of the 
512 co-operating firms aggregated 73,088 per- 
sons, as compared with 70,439 in their last 
report. Ontario anid Quebec showed especially 
pronounced improvement, but. the tendency 
was generally upward. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Ltquors— 
Almost complete recovery from the losses re- 
conded at the beginning of Jianuary were nioted 
in the tobacco, distilled anid malt liquor branch, 
in which the improvement was more pro- 
nounced than on February 1, 1926, when the 
index number was almost 13 pdints lower. 
Returns were tabulated from 106 manufac- 
turers with 12,272 employees, or 1,411 more 
than in the preceding month. The bulk of 
this gaim took place in Quebec and Ontario. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 112 firms in this group, 
whose staffs rose from 6,160 persons on Jianu- 
ary 1 to 6,522 at the beginning of February. 
Practically all this improvement. took place 
in Ontario. Employment was in greater volume 
than at the beginning of February of last 
year, when the ancrease was on a. much 
smaller scale. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
contractions of a seasonal character were re- 
corded in this group, all-braniches of which 
shared in the seasonal losses. According to 
109 manufacturers, their staffs included 8,689 
workers, or 322 less than in the preceding 
month. Similar reductions were noted on the 
corresponding date last year, but the index 
number then was over 14 points lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—There were large 
increases in employment in iron and _ steel 
factories at the beginning of February, par- 
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ticularly im automobile and other vehicle, 
agricultural implement, general plant machin- 
ery, pipe and other iron and steel plants and 
in rolling mills. There were reductions in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, but else- 
where the tendency was upward, the largest 
gains taking place m Ontario. Somewhat 
ereater gains were indicated on February 1, 
1926, but employment then was at a lower 
level. Statistics were tabulated from 643 firms 
whose staffs stood at 125,165 persons as com- 
pared with 118,559 on January 1, 1927. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, 
zine and copper works reported augmented 
activity, while comparatively little change was 
shown in other branches of the non-ferrous 
metal group. The general gain was greater 
than on the corresponding date last year, when 
the index number was some 13 points lower. 
The working force of the 106 co-operating 
firms included 15,292 employees, or 498 more 
than at the beginning of January. Practically 
all the improvement was in Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia, while in Quebec contractions 
were indicated. 


Logging 


Seasonal expamsion was recorded in logging 
camps at the beginning of February; the in- 
crease was somewhat smaller than on the 
corresponding date of 1926, but the index 
number then was slightly lower. Statements 
were received from 228 operators employing 
34,632 workers, as against 31,245 in the pre- 
ceding month. All provinces shared in the 
upward movement, which was most marked, in 
Quebec and British Columbia. 


Mining 


Coal—There were further reductions in em- 
ployment in coal mines, but on a smaller 
scale than on February 1 last year, or of 1925, 
in both of which the mdex number was lower 
than on the date under review. The pay- 
rolls of the 89 reporting mines totalled 27,422, 
a loss of 612 employees as compared with 
the preceding month. The Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia registered the greatest 
decreases, 


Metallic Ores—Forty-seven operators in this 
division reported 11,354 workers, compared 
with 11,218 at the beginning of January. There 
were general but comparatively small increases 


in all except the Prairie and Maritime Pro-' 


vinces. Employment continued at a higher 
level than on February 1, 1926, when prac- 
tically no change was shown. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Partial recovery from the ‘losses recorded at 


the beginning of the year was noted in this 
group, in which 66 employers reported 5,745 
persons, as compared with 5,551 in the last 
returns. The largest gains were im Quebec. 
The situation was better than at the begia- 
ning of February, 1926, when the movement 
was also favourable. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage —There was an 
upwand trend in employment in this division 
on February 1, 1927, in contrast with the 
losses that are usually reported on that date. 
The index number was a little bigher than in 
the same month in 1925 and 1926. The 112 
co-operating employers had 19,158 persons on 
payroll, or 255 more than in the preceding 
month, Quebec and Ontario registered most 
of the increases. 


Steam Railways—Seasonal contractions, in- 
volving practically the same number of work- 
ers as on February 1 a year ago, were shown in 
steam railway operation, but employment was 
at a slightly thigher level on the date under 
review. Returns were compiled from 101 com- 
panies and branches in this group, whiose 
staffs aggregated 75,236 persons, as compared 
with 77,968 on January 1. All except the Mari- 
time Provinces recorded curtailment. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation continued to show sea- 
sonal contractions; 43 employers released 1,211 
workers from their payroll, bringmg them to 
10,570 on February 1. There were losses in 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, 
while in British Columbia the tendency was 
upward. Practically no change in employ- 
ment was noted on the corresponding date 
last year, but the situation then was slightly 
less favourable. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Although the number of persons 
released in building was larger than on the 
corresponding date in 1926, the index number 
on February 1 was considerably higher. Stattis- 
ties were received from 336 contractors with 
25,734 persons in their employ, as against 27,- 
749 on January 1. British Columbia reported 
improvementt, but elsewhere seasonal curtail- 
ment was indicated, that in Quebec being the 
most marked. 


Highway —The number of persons employed 
by 98 firms on highway construction and main- 
tenance was 3,725 or 1,661 less than at the 
beginning of January. The seasonal declines 
in Ontario were most extensive, although re- 
ductions were noted in all provinces except 
Quebec. More pronounced recessions were In- 
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dicated on February 1, 1926, when the em- 
ployment afforded was much the same as on 
the date under review. 


Railway—Continued, but smaller contrac- 
tions were noted in employment in railway 
construction and maintenance, but the decline 
was more extensive than on the same date 
a year ago. The index number then, how- 
ever, was lower. Statements were tabulated 
from 31 employers in this group, with 27,510 
persons on payroll, as compared with 29,366 
in the last report. Quebec showed improve- 
ment, but in the remaining provinces reduc- 
tions in personnel were registered. 


Trade 


Following the unusually marked increases in 
employment recorded at Christmas and the 
New Year, and in the active season pre- 
ceding the holidays, there was a considerabie 
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falling off in the number of persons employed 
in trade on February 1. Although the losses 
exceeded those noted on the corresponding 
date in :previous years, employment continued 
at a higher level than in the years 1921-1925; 
it was also better than on the same date last 
year. The 573 trading establishments furnish- 
mg data reduced their payrolls from 65,695 
employees on January 1 to 61,024 at the be- 
ginning of February. The bulk of the shrink- 
age was in retail establishments. There were 
losses in all provinces, but Ontario registered 
the greatest curtailment. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or imdustry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on February 1, 
1927. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JANUARY, 1927 


[DURING the month of January, 1927, the 

volume of business as shown by the 
average daily placements effected by the of- 
fices of the Employment Service of Canada 
was 10 per cent less than that transacted dur- 
ing the previous month, but a gain of 12 per 
cent was shown when a comparison was made 
with the records of January, 1926. Reduced 
placements in construction and maintenance, 
transportation and farming were mainly re- 
sponsible for the declines from the previous 
month. Slight contractions were also regis- 
tered in other groups, which were partly off- 
set, however, by imereased placements in 
manufacturing and logging. The gain over 
last year was primarily due to increased place- 
ments in the logging industry, although small- 
er gains were also registered in manufacturing, 
farming, mining, services and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the ser- 
vice throughout Canada, the computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curves of vacancies and placements in re- 
lation to applications declined sharply during 
the first half of the month, but showed an 
upward trend during the latter half of the 
month under review. In both instances the 
ratios of vacancies and placements to appli- 
cations were considerably higher than those 
shown during January last year. The ratio 


of vacancies to each 100 applications was 61.3 
and 67.6 during the first and second half of 
January, 1927, in contrast with the ratio of 
05.9 and 59.4 during the same periods in 
1926. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the period under review 
was 56.6 and 63.4 as compared with 51.2 and 
54.7 during the corresponding month a year 
age, 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
recorded during the first half of January was 
1,585 as compared with 1,227 during the pre- 
ceding period, and with 1,619 daily during the 
corresponding period of 1926. Applications 
for work registered during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,282 daily, in contrast 
with 1,274 daily during the latter half of 
January a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 972 vacancies during the first half, 
and 867 during the latter half of the month 
under review, as compared with a daily aver- 
age of 905 and 758 vacancies during the 
month of January, 1926. Vacancies offered to 
the Service during the latter half of Decem- 
ber, 1926, averaged 984 daily. 

The Service effected an average of 896 
placements during the first half of January, 
1927, of which 594 were in regular employ- 
ment and 302 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, as compared with a total average 
placement during the preceding period of 874 
daily and with 829 daily during the first half 
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of January, 1926. During the latter half of 
the month under review, placements averaged 
813 daily (561 regular and 252 casual) as com- 
pared with an average of 698 daily during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

During the month of January, 1927, the of- 
fices of the Service referred 22,664 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 21,311 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment numbered 14,424, of which 11,379 
were of men and 3,045 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 6,887. Oppor- 
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Nova Scotia 


There was a decline of over 18 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during Janu- 
ary when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of nearly two per cent in compari- 
son with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were nearly 19 per cent lower 
than in December, but over 7 per cent higher 
than during January, 1926. Increased place- 
ments of household workers and building and 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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tunities for employment numbered 15,507 for 
men and 7,415 for women, a total of 22,922. 
The number of applications for work was 
35,675, of which 25,561 were from men and 
10,114 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
i (LOAMOnt nS eee: 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
PTA hte RAS 366,547 79,265 445,812 
1921 Ghee isl Aen Bieter ean, 280,518 75, 238 355,756 
1G 22 TR. cccteniete ane Meee eee 297,827 95, 695 393,522 
1923: Leases EAR RS aN 347,165 | 115,387 462,552 
a LS are A HT em eS 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
ae Cr) ons Sane eee hee 306,804 | 106,021 412,825 
hs od fhe LAS ie MEER 300,226 | 109,929 410,155 
1997 Gimont are rans ee cee 14,424 6, 887 21,311 
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construction workers were responsible for the 


gains over the corresponding month last year, 
but were offset in part by minor reductions 
in all other groups except farming where the 
gain was nominal only. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 52; 
logging, 63; construction and maintenance, 
92; and services, 279, of which 204 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 176 of men and 94 of 
women. 
New Brunswick 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in New Brunswick dur- 
ing January was over 31 per cent Jess than in 
the preceding month and nearly 27 per cent 
below the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also were about 27 per cent lower 


i i i 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1927 

















VACANCIES APPLICANTS 
4 
OFFICES 
| Reported | Unfilled | Regist’d | Referred PLaceD Unplaced 
i during | atend off} during to ——___—_—_———_| at end of 

period period ff period |vacancies| Regular ; Casual period 
URS plea lane epg armen 606 ay | "31 601 ' 979 292 657 
aR axt VII ERS ar. lata tokens 342 17 415 324 132 192 354 
NewsGlas OWetsciwasinte cc se Saeraec 121 18 | 147 134 87 15 203 
SV GREY theese savers cance ke ore ate 143 12 | 169 143 51 85 100 
New Brunswick.................0+-- 620 33 CO 691 602 180 422 339 
Chatham 96 16 | 99 90 39 51 8 
Moncton;../.)..32 0026). Bs ettoe Settee 202 12 924 905 67 138 33 
SES Jobe NS. alt. coe Ler. 399 15 | 368 307 74 933 298 
Oudehee | ese. See ee 2,628 379 || 3,624 1,873 1, 600 22 1,031 
LULL... MPAA. « Seolss Ei bias Ste sSetact 620 256 | 557 410 389 21 87 
Montreal e-s.cc 0h ticerersssie tole rsjsie'e os ee 668 94 Ome ye! 684 631 0 757 
Quebec... /). 2/222. week Eee ook Cae e 405 39 | 499 402 350 1 83 
Sherbrooke. ....2. 02. .0.5.sceseseses 196 39 f 929 176 125 0 40 
ASATROPRUIVOLES 5c sir sil on thea 5 <b Siete «Gre 19 21 I 992 201 105 0 64 
Ontario... oo... cece ewe sees cee eee 10, 679 1,789 | 16,409 | 10,184 6,407 3,177 8,220 
Belleville sie’ 2 cteraive, v asats oooh s ved 114 50 128 112 62 50 74 
STANCOLG Non aoe, 0 Fister se elarsiats; iia bate ays 141 12 | 949 133 94 39 191 
Chathamiiiiih. 2/302... 7. AF IR ie 95 38 4 934 b4 | 931 232 118 114 99 
Cobalt... s.c..04sceaweedescee’ Leste 2 169 45 I 915 209 194 11 21 
BOT G) WHLLLANIYS ota: ;choia's'o/ obs) cl eysieiaye aie i 527 18 | 605 550 514 36 60 
Ol pL! VT. ihe st V ew eave steers’ | 100 7 | 228 118 40 64 144 
Hamilton MaRS TARTS ilar s, 3% 2 dsla-eiiat ovote 615 11 ff 1,348 600 144 455 1,265 
PINGS. 9h ten sca deie - on ge sein 620 14 | 582 623 100 523 149 
Kitchener 178 23 f 526 213 114 50 301 
DUDBMON 25 4 oiiclancg Faines ss eile «> eelergny. 354 48 | 560 365 260 66 466 
Niagara Falls 147 24 f 230 142 25 115 255 
North B 347 91 | 608 560 531 29 41 
Oshawa...:..... 192 19 572 140 98 42 271 
OGtA Ware aot «dijon crlepatt erste rajstaperelars. ose 0 585 157 | 786 632 373 121 710 
Pembroke 915 231 | 244 243 225 18 0 
Peterboroug ye i: Naatnyeks. Wea teries j 157 15 | 187 158 90 35 122 
Port Arthur Tete gis aieratoiteleteieteiaicies °/ ote lotas | 1,439 349 | 770 763 740 23 i 
St. Catharines 2.00. ces oe eleds -/ | 239 97 | 379 202 128 74 470 
St. Thomas. .......6...0sceceseenees 135 13 | 185 126 62 64 171 
MS RENIA pee a or tetris croaaccwicils wis oe « 165 ao | 160 161 130 31 123 
DOM MAPION.cusccaaeirsieseiitisccacieee f 127 105 | 329 132 84 29 111 
Sudbury’. . 1.02% 2. Use ephg phot | 167 303 262 252 10 8 
EL ATTAINS ee ersta’ej«, sete apcheslaneate sicieis* 383 268 | 393 266 248 ny 56 
TOront0........0-seseeereeeeeeeeaees | 2,918 282 | 6,147 2,841 1,536 1,005 2,772 

Wim sOraecile dicot arate otsrstoter stern < cierers' oe 401 13 | 5 401 245 156 3 
Manitobageciis. 2 2092.2. ib. Boos 2,944 118 | 4,304 3,399 1,990 1,229 995 
BATANGOR, 6.05 6 ye 5 ho 0 Hoicl> spar ones 183 21 | 174 129 107 2 47 
SOMGDIS 5 osu oe + weinus, ox meryising = 3 <° 153 59 97 68 43 25 28 
Winnipeg fins. i515 ..4h. Veddines oats | 2,608 38 4,033 3,202 1,840 1,182 920 
Saskatchewan...............sseeee-- 1,966 938 1 1,982 1,802 1,301 474 393 
TUSLOVAN a8. cet tiactine «Ait slgets ae | 94 4 | 18 16 2 29 
Moosedaw it S52 fk. dit < Sad velecie ce as 426 51 f 501 452 304 121 168 
North Battleford...........+.+.++8- ) ~=—-:109 26 | 53 52 42 10 1 
PTineCO AlDert 2. d.nsulesey <icies 3ce + os 299 83 | 159 144 sbi bv 27 20 
Hoping lis Hats, SF LIes . CaS.) Pde eae ols 446 34 | 489 481 349 132 9 
BASSOON... 24 aaienielshe's 0 6 Fpleinjaie voine | 401 29 | 522 456 363 93 63 
SOWIE OME TONE ore sini » <is'me sco eo Pam 72 6 f 69 66 35 31 3 
Wey birds . 211. id oosete edutoe 28) 68 2 | 66 58 29 29 8 
Vorkton tan diicerahie eRe 121 3 | 75 75 46 29 2 
Aierta Oh AUD. Bethy Bas 2,173 51 | 3,027 2,167 1, 768 366 779 
Calgary aiew...det ee . Nees Get 393 10 1,040 42 350 89 456 
Druncheller .2.).68-sesecap sie obese. ory 132 1 241 108 83 25 39 
Hamonton. sn css hake reese | 1,252 36 1,324 1,234 1,073 128 185 
hethbridge::oilis. . ves ah. ceelachises 260 3 281 249 162 87 44 
Medicine Hatin «fsa. fastens « 136 1 141 137 100 37 55 
British Columbia 1 61, 996 67 | 4,908 2,036 908 995 3,121 
Cranbrook | 166 0 | 289 166 164 2 if 
Kamloops 59 11 188 75 39 4 68 
Nanaimo | 60 0 | 60 49 17 32 33 
Nelson! . ..Gsdse wets dal cud otadewn : 80 2 | 90 77 76 0 53 
New Westminster.............+2+++- 72 1 144 70 8 62 160 
Penticton... oes e tees ecoeeees 39 1 | 60 32 15 13 48 
Prince George.......ssessecsecdsincs» | 73 2.5) 68 67 67 0 1 
Prince: Rupert!) ,. sssercsinsacaescisss a 41 4 4 76 35 24 11 68 
TOUOIREDKOC! ess tues, oa xeee ot oe 21 7 5 8 6 37 
Wancouver:.. i. a dieun sy vedo saa wat 913 33 3,312 1,057 400 508 1,747 
DW 1CLORIR ae. Fs Kan Aitipcwstes hee bie she t 382 5 563 400 92 271 839 
AMO fices ee eos Saasisacas tonnes cate: 22,922 2,722 || 35,675 22,664 14, 424 6,887 15, 445 
MOM st reis saat cles tatle he aferotetoam cteeitet |} =15,507 1,789 25,561 15,193 11,379 3,572 12,404 
WARS. G5. BOI MOLE 17,415 933 10,114 7,471 3,045 3,315 3,041 





* 7 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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than in both of these months. Farming was 
the only industrial group where placements 
exceeded January of last year and in this the 
gain was nominal only. Logging placements 
numbered 68 and services 417, of which 259 
were of household workers. During the month 
122 men and 58 women were placed in regu- 
lar employment. 


QUEBEC 


During January offices in the province of 
Quebec received orders for nearly 38 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and over 45 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were over 17 per cent higher than in 
December and nearly 29 per cent in excess of 
January, 1926. All industrial groups except 
services and trade participated in the gains in 
placements over the corresponding month 
last vear, those in logging being the most pro- 
nounced. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing, 119; logging, 924; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 189; and services, 366, 
of which 304 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was found for 1,214 men and 
386 women during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at Ontario offices during Janu- 
ary called for 18 per cent fewer workers than 
in December, but nearly 7 per cent more than 
in® January last year. Placements during 
January were over 15 per cent lower than in 
the preceding month, but more than 9 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding month 
of 1926. All groups except farming, communi- 
cation, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance and finance showed gains in place- 
ments over last year, those in the manufac- 
turing industries and logging being the most 
pronounced. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 1,223; logging, 
2,614; farming, 392; mining, 63; transporta- 
tion, 172; construction and maintenance, 
1,965; trade, 305; and services, 2,785, of which 
1,892 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment during the month 
numbered 5,256 of men and 1,151 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
January were over 6 per cent less than in the 
preceding month, but 41 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments declined over 11 per cent from Decem- 
ber but were over 31 per cent higher than in 
January last year. Placements were higher 


than in January, 1926, in all industrial groups, 
the gains being most marked in logging and 
farming. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month included: manufacturing, 96; logging, 
917; farming, 448; trade, 188; and services, 
1,469, of which 1,139 were of household work- 
ers. During the month 1,491 men and 499 
women were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of nearly 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Saskatchewan during January when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain of over 3 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 17 per cent less than in 
December, but over 19 per cent higher than 
in January, 1926. All industrial groups par- 
ticipated in the gains in placements over Janu- 
ary last year, the most noteworthy increases 
being in farming and construction and main- 


tenance. Placements by industrial groups 
included: logging, 280; farming, 473; con- 
struction and maintenance, 187; trade, 62; 


and services, 692, of which 464 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was pro- 
cured for 969 men and 332 women during the 
month. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Alberta during Janu- 
ary were over 6 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 18 per cent better 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. There was a decline of over 6 per cent 
in placements in comparison with December, 
but a gain of nearly 20 per cent when com- 
pared with January, 1926. Farming, services 
and trade were the only groups in which less 
placements were made than during January last 
year. The most noteworthy gain was in the 
logging industry. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 158; logging, 
783; farming, 296; mining, 72; construction 
and maintenance, 192; and services, 530, of 
which 407 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,480 men and 288 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


BritTIisH COLUMBIA 


During the month of January positions of- 
fered through employment offices in British 
Columbia were nearly 24 per cent less than 
in the preceding month and over 5 per cent 
less than in the corresponding month last 
year. Placements also declined over 25 per 
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cent from December, and nearly 6 per cent in 
comparison with January, 1926. Fewer place- 
ments than last year were made in all indus- 
trial groups except logging, farming, mining 
and trade and in these the gains were small. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 222; logging, 368; 
farming, 73; transportation, 105; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 189; trade, 115; and 
services, 695, of which 416 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was secured 
for 671 men and 237 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During January, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada effected 14,424 
placements in regular employment, of which 
8,876 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
- the latter, 2,408 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced rate, 1,625 going to 
points within the same province as the 
despatching office, and 783 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate, which is 2.7 
cents per mile, with a minimum fare of $4, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment, for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The certificates issued in Quebec numbered 
497, of which 431 were for provincial points, 
and 66 for other provinces. Within the pro- 
vince, Montreal transferred 251 bushmen, 
Quebec 170 bushmen, and Sherbrooke 10 bush- 
men, all to logging districts in their respec- 
tive zones. The movement without the pro- 
vince was all from the Hull office, and in- 
cluded 53 bushmen travelling to camps near 
North Bay, and 13 bushmen to Sudbury. 

In Ontario 798 persons travelled at the re- 
duced rate, 660 within the province and 138 
to outside districts. Provincially, 597 of the 
transfers were for bushmen going to camps 
in Northern Ontario. The Port Arthur zone 
received 6 miners from Cobalt, 1 machinist 
- from St. Catharines, 2 powder men, 1 boiler- 
maker, 1 machinist, 2 blacksmiths, 3 riggers, 
1 timekeeper and 1 store checker from To- 
ronto, and 10 construction labourers trans 
ferred from the Port Arthur office. Sudbury 
sent 1 cook to each of the Ottawa and Sud- 
_ bury zones, Windsor 1 die sinker to St. Catha- 
rines, and 2 die makers to Oshawa, Pembroke 
8 teamsters to Cobalt and 1 construction la- 
bourer to Timmins, and Fort William 21 con- 
struction labourers to points within its own 
zone. ‘The interprovincial movement was to 
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the Hull zone, 135 bushmen travelling from 
North Bay and 3 miners from Sudbury. 

The offices in Manitoba granted certificates 
to 648 persons, 134 of whom went to points 
within the province, and 514 to other pro- 
vinces. Of those going outside the province, 
494 were for Port Arthur and surrounding dis- 
tricts, and included 477 bushmen, 8 cooks, 4 
female hotel workers, 2 carpenters, 1 black- 
smith, 1 hoisting engineer and 1 electrician, 
all of whom were transported from Winnipeg. 
In addittion 15 farm hands, 3 farm domestics, 
and 1 female hotel worker travelled to Sas- 
katchewan points, and 1 tile setter to Calgary, 
also from Winnipeg. Within the province 
Winnipeg transferred 82 farm hands, 7 farm 
domestics, 5 female hotel workers and 1 hos- 
pital general to the Brandon zone, 11 bush- 
men, 1 baker, 1 farm labourer and 7 hotel 
and household workers to Dauphin and 13 
farm hands, 3 farm domestics and 1 bushman 
to points in the Winnipeg zone. The Dau- 
phin zone received 2 bushmen, 1 sent from 
each of the Brandon and Dauphin offices. 

Saskatchewan offices issued 237 certificates, 
174 provincial and 63 interprovincial. The 
provincial movement was principally toward 
the logging districts of the province, 135 bush- 
men being transferred, the majority to points 
around Prince Albert. Of these the Saska- 
toon, Moose Jaw, Regina and Prince Albert 
offices each effected a number of the transfers. 
In addition 28 farm hands were distributed 
rather generally through various parts of the 
province, mostly from the Saskatoon and 
Regina offices. The remainder included 1 tin- 
smith despatched from Moose Jaw to em- 
ployment within its own zone, and 10 hotel 
and household workers to various provincial 
points. Of those going to other provinces, 
Moose Jaw transferred 37 bushmen to the 
Fort Walliam zone and 2 carpenters to Leth- 
bridge; and from Regina 23 bushmen travel- 


led to employment in the Dauphin zone and 


one carpenter to Calgary. 

In Alberta 163 persons benefited by the 
reduced rate, 1 farm hand and 1 housekeeper 
going from Edmonton to Saskatoon, and the 
remainder to various points in the province. 
Of the latter, Calgary issued certificates to 5 
bushmen and 1 housekeeper going to Edmon- 
ton, 3 farm hands and 1 housekeeper to Drum- 
heller, 2 machinists to Lethbridge, and 17 
bushmen, 2 housekeepers, 4 female hotel 
workers and 1 farm hand to points within the 
Calgary zone. From Medicine Hat 1 farm 
domestic was sent to Calgary, and from Ed- 
monton 7 plasterers, 4 bricklayers and 2 tile 
setters were destined to the Calgary zone, 1 
labourer and 1 harnessmaker to Drumheller, 
and 43 bush workers, 11 teamsters, 10 sawyers, 
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12 farm hands, 8 labourers, 7 mine workers, 1 
handyman, 1 engineer and 16 hotel and house- 
hold workers to employment within the Ed- 
monton zone. 

All certificates granted in British Columbia 
were for provincial points, and numbered 65. 
Prince George transferred 29 bushmen to 
points within its own zone and 2 bushmen to 
Prince Rupert, while the Nelson and Prince 
Rupert offices each despatched 5 bushmen to 
points within their respective zones. From 
Vaneouver 2 bushmen and 2 miners were 
transported to Kamloops, 5 bushmen to 
Revelstoke, 1 engineer to Prince George, 1 
planer man and 1 carpenter to Nelson, 1 engi- 


neer and 1 baker to Penticton, and 4 mine 
workers, 2 bushmen, 1 blacksmith, 1 cook and 
1 orderly within the Vancouver zone. In ad- 
dition 1 farm hand travelled from Penticton 
to employment within its own zone. 

Of the 2,408 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,736 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional railway, 467 by the Canadian Pacific 
railway, 194 by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario railway, 6 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern railway, 4 by the Edmonton, Dunve- 
gan and British Columbia railway, and 1 by 
the Kettle Valley railway. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1927 


HERE was a seasonal decline in the value 

of the building permits issued by 63 
cities during January as compared with the 
preceding month, but the aggregate was higher 
than in January, 1926. The co-operating mu- 
nicipalities reported permits for building esti- 
mated to cost $5,429,299, as compared with 
$11,508,818 in December, 1926, and $4,719,534 
in the corresponding month last year. There 
was, therefore, a reduction of 52.8 per cent 
in the former, and an increase of 15.0 per 
cent in the latter, more significant, comparison. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed state- 
ments showing that they had granted almost 
500 permits for dwellings valued at $1,980,000, 
and nearly 950 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $3,150,000. 
-In December, authority was granted for the 
erection of some 500 dwellings and 900 other 
buildings estimated at approximately $3,300,- 
000 and $7,000,000 respectively. 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia reported increases in the value 
of the building authorized as compared with 
December; British Columbia, with an ad- 
vance of $850,354, or 85.7 per cent, showed 
the greatest absolute increase, but this was 
exceeded by the proportionate gain of $22,705, 
or 218.3 per cent, in Saskatchewan. Of the 
declines recorded in the remaining provinces, 
that of $6,144,252, or 87.0 per cent, in Quebec 
was most pronounced, representing reaction 
from the exceptionally high December total. 


As compared with January, 1926, there were 
increases in all provinces except Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Manitoba. The most 
marked advance was in Ontario—$403,977, or 
20 per cent. ‘Alberta, however, registered a 
larger proportional gain, of 89.8 per cent. The 


greatest loss was in New Brunswick, of $101,- 
500, or 95.0 per cent. 


In Toronto and Vancouver there were in- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
granted as compared with both the preceding 
month and the corresponding month last 
year. ‘Montreal showed a decrease in the 
former and an increase in the latter compari- 
son, while in Winnipeg the January total ex- 
ceeded that for December, but was less than 
in January, 1926. The following cities reported 
increases in both comparisons—Sherbrooke, 
Galt, Guelph, Kingston, Port Arthur, St. 
Catharines, Welland, Riverside, Walkerville, 
Woodstock, Moose Jaw, Regina, Calgary, 
Lethbridge, Nanaimo, New Westminster and 
North Vancouver. 


The value of the permits issued by 63 cities 
in January in the years 1920-27 is shown be- 
low :— 


Year Value. 
LL Se em eeomoaNepds Peli at Tokens $5,429, 299 
WOZG ss: cae GCSE. Uk Rte Ors 4,719,534 
1905. St. SR ES See eee 5,447, 270 
ODA tock. eet OCS... SERRE, < SRONE 4,460,579 
1028 Abed «chute! cack ee eee 4,139,498 
VO D2 Peo cic Pa. ec Ren oe ee: 3,326, 537 
OOS RS 2 eee > SRS eee te ee 2,595, 564 
1920 2%... Stet. < ee eee 4,017,024 


The 1927 figure for January is thus shown 
to have been exceeded only once in the eight 
years record, the total for January, 1925, be- 
ing higher, but only by $17,971 or 0.3 per cent. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities in 
January, 1927, and December and January, 
1926. The 35 cities for which statistics are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 





a 








Cities Jan.,1927 | Dec.,1926 | Jan., 1926 
$ $ $ 

P.E.I.- Charlottetown} Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 6,989 18,917 14,230 
*Halifax sretelapa es @evels: «a0 4, 350 8, 365 10, 130 
New Glasgow....... Nil 500 1,000 
Sydney... 71. 0... 2,639 10,052 3,100 
New Brunswick..... 5,360 10,800 106, 860 

Fredericton......... Nil Nil Nil 
*Moncton............ Nil 3,800 1,100 
*St. John ie ludlece sedate eee eis 5, 360 a 000 105 ’ 760 
uebec............... 920,830 | 7-065, 082 912,266 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

Neuve... Css 839,305 6-890,170 548,510 
*Quebec............. 39,350 47,522 15,976 
Shawinigan Falls.... 1,075 1,300 7,600 
*Sherbrooke......... 17,700 2,350 5,600 
*Three Rivers....... 8,400 82,765 27,880 
*Westmount......... 15,000 40,975 306, 700 
Ontario.............. 2,419,134 | 3,291,282 | 2,015,157 
Belleville........... 3,700 4,700 1,350 
*Brantford........... 3,150 11,700 940 
Chatham? 22cm 22,175 34,450 10, 000 
*Fort William........ 4,000 26,205 10, 100 
Gale er eer bide lokeccks 5,365 565 3,800 
PGUCIDM ti e.c- a0 ccctores 26,975 2,260 400 
*Hamiltone=. tess. 139,000 186, 100 91,600 
seaneston te. aes 5,325 810 360 
*Kitchener........... 7,986 60,263 33,035 
*Tondon.s so. vas oca 31,650 114,415 33,640 
Niagara Falls....... 63,915 21,608 76,575 
shawa......... r. 12,665 29,179 16,800 
SOttiwarss ete 59,300 604,080 24,800 

Owen Sound........ Nil 5, 200 Nil 
*Peterborough....... 16,835 18,315 12,500 
*PortiArthur: ....5.. 101, 708 1,740 2,920 
*Stratiord=2..’... 0:2: 450 765 355 
*St. Catharines...... 29,925 21,970 6,760 
*St. Thomas......... 340 2,220 5,150 
SAPNIA. d.o06 ca sec bic. 11,530 17,825 28,927 





Cities Jan., 1927 | Dec., 1926 | Jan., 1926 

$ $ $ 
Sault Ste. Marie....}| | Nil 1,435 6,845 
*Toronto eid Ste wich e wieleevaie 1,437,480 1,240, 785 1115s 630 
York and East 146,215 143,225 195,950 

York eae 

Welland.. 6,750 1,365 880 
*Windsor............ 116,440 611,255 233,950 
ordain. Siedel ues p00 59,000 19,435 
Riverside.......... 37, 800 27,400 2,000 
Sandwich.......... 47,500 26,700 53,750 
Walkerville........ 40,000 15,000 25,000 
Woodstock.......... 6,455 746 1,705 
Manitoba............ 55,965 32,150 115,550 
*Brandonsitems.cceok Nil 8,425 800 
St. Boniface......... 4,315 6,175 37,500 
*WINHIPEY..... > .de o0.<0 51,650 17,550 77,250 
Saskatchewan....... 33, 105 10,400 21,410 
*Moose Jaw.......... Sy200 600 950 
*Repina sis arnt kos 23,155 2,800 9,200 
*Saskatoon.......... 6,700 7,000 11,260 
PADEOTCR ooo ey. en 145, 225 87,850 76,500 
*Calvarya cs. 101,421 39, 900 55,050 
*Edmonton.......... 35,950 38,950 18,150 
Lethbridge......... 7,854 Nil 3,165 
Medicine Hat....... Nil 9,000 135 
British Columbia....|. 1,842,691 992,337 | 1,457,561 
Kamloops.......... 3,000 42,594 1,950 
Nanaimo........... 141,600 2,960 5,000 
*New Westminster... 52,375 38,425 42,050 
Prince Rupert....... 5,850 22,340 15,805 
*Vancouver.......... 1,258,545 408,175 981,545 
Point Grey........ 264,540 371,700 270,800 
North Vancouver. . 19,995 16,001 17,380 
South Vancouver... 82,700 70,320 86,850 
*Victoria.< fe. 2405 14,086 19,822 36,181 
Total—63 Cities...... 5,429,299 | 11,508,818 | 4,719,534 
*Total—35 Cities..... 4,459,800 | 10,577,529 | 38,829,332 





_ *The 35 cities for ~vhich records are available since 1900 are marked with asterisks. 





FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction con- 
tain the general fair wages clause, which is as 
follows :— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are custom- 
ary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then fair 
and reasonable hours, unless for the protection 
of life and property, or for other cause shown 
to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, 
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longer hours of service are required. The Min- 
ister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this con- 
tract, what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time 
rescind, revoke, amend or vary any such decision, 
provided that his determination and any amend- 
ment or variation shall not be operative prior 
to the period of three months immediately pre- 
ceding the date thereof. 


The contract for interior fittings (Group 
“B”) awarded by the Department of Public 
Works, contain the general fair wages clause 
and other conditions for the protection of the 
labour employed in their execution, as sanc- 
tioned by the Fair Wages Order in Council 
as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district: in which the work is being performed, 
and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work 
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such hours as those fixed by the custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
fair and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
tection of life and property, or on due cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour. In the event of a dispute arising as to 
what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be withheld of any 
moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


The general labour conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows:— 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may, in the 
manner and subject to the provisions herein- 
above set forth, decide what are the current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, 
and what is the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. Immedi- 
_ ately upon receipt of notice of any decision of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classifica- 
tion of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to 
pay to any employee or employees for any ser- 
vices performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor by 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor and 
any such payment shall for all purposes as be- 
tween the Contractor and the Government be 
deemed and taken to be payment to the Con- 
tractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction 
and payment as aforesaid. The powers of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where 
it is established to his satisfaction that an agree- 
ment in writing exists and is in effect between 
the Contractor and the class of employees to 
which such employee or employees belong or 
the authorized representatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. — 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or_ fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 


‘and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 


dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
air Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portioun of the work in respect of 
ate payment is demanded have been paid in 
ull. 

5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses or 
teams, and the persons entitled to payments for 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have the 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing them 
as if such moneys were payable to them in re- 
spect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned, is prohibited, unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main contractor shall be held responsible for. 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on the 
part of sub-contractor; the contract shall not, 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 
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8. All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
Labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorkKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction)— 


Construction of a public building at Limoi- 
lou, P.Q. Name of contractor, Abel Ratté, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, January 28, 
1927. Amount of contract, $36,960. The fol- 
lowing prices to apply for any deduction or 
addition which may be made for excavation 
or concrete work: Price for excavation, $1.75 
per cubic yard. Price for concrete, including 
form $12 per cubic yard. 

Repairs to tug Peel. Name of contractors, 
The Collingwood Ship Building Company, 
Limited, of Collingwood, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 4, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$20,329. 

Construction of a grain inspection office 
building, Winnipeg, Man. Names of con- 
tractors, Arthur Macaw and Robert J. Mac- 
donald, firm “ Macaw and Macdonald,” Win- 
nipeg, Man. Date of contract, February 9, 
1927. Amount of contract, $17,160. The fol- 
lowing prices to apply for any change which 
may be made: Price per cubic yard for exca- 
vation, $2. Price per cubic yard for concrete, 
including forms, $20. 

Docking, repairing, etc., of the steel hopper 
scow Cadeco No. 3. Name of contractors, The 
Sydney Foundry and Machinery Works, Lim- 
ited, Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 9, 1927. Amount of contract, $4,480. 


Construction of a cottage and three leper 
huts at Bentinck Island, B.C. (Lazaretto). 
Name of contractor, Geo. Calder, Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, February 12, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $10,132. 


Repairs to dredge No. 110. Name of con- 
tractors, Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing 
Company, Limited, Lauzon, Levis, P.Q. Date 
of contract, February 14, 1927. Amount of 
contract, $5,700. 


Reconstruction of the outer block of West 
Point wharf, P.E.I. Name of contractors, 
Andrew Martin and Alfred Peters, Bloomfield, 
P.E.J. Date of contract, February 24, 1927 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$6,699, at the following prices: Creosoted piling 
at 95 cents per lineal foot. Creosoted timber, 
12 by 12 inches, at $125 per M.F.B.M. Native 
timber 12 by 12 inches, at $85 per M.F.B.M. 
Native timber, 6 by 12 inches, at $65 per 
M.F.B.M.. Plank, 4-inch, $80 per M.F.B.M. 


Guard timber 8 by 8 inches, at $80 per 
M.F.B.M. Close piling, 30 cents per lineal 
foot. Drift and screw bolts, washers and 
spikes, 10 cents per pound. Mooring posts 
at $15 each. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings)— 


Supply and installation of electric wiring 
and fittings in the public buildings at Rim- 
ouski, P.Q. Name of contractor, 8. Don. 
Carlos, Rimouski, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 19, 1927. Amount of contract, $768. 


Alterations and additions to the heating 
system, Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, 
Man. Name of contractors, W. G. Edge, 


Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1927. Amount of contract, $29,500. 

Supply and installation of customs fittings 
in the Winch building at Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Interior Hardwood Com- 
pany, Limited, Kitchener, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 5, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$8,153. 

Supply and installation (in oak) of interior 
post office and customs fittings in the public 
building at Huntsville, Ont. Name of econ- 
tractors, The Canadian Office and School Fur- 
niture Company, Limited, Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, February 28, 1927. Amount of 
contract, $1,530. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the post office at Napanee, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Canadian Office and School 
Furniture Company, Limited, Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, February 28, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $1,160. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction)— 


Transferring the 225.3 feet highway swing 
span, at present crossing the Welland canal 
at Main street, Welland, Ontario, to a new 
site about 330 feet upstream and placing it 
upon the new substructure prepared for it by 
the Department of Railways and Canals, and 
of putting the swing span at its new site in 
proper operating condition under electric 
power for the accommodation of navigation 
and of highway traffic. Name of contractors. 
Canadian Dredging Company, Limited, Wel- 
land, Ont. Date of contract, February 14, 
1927. Amount of contract, $8,000. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in February, 1927, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
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Ra ree ie rer ene rai ai oi bend 3 a Sh ne 


tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 
policy :— 








Amount 


Nature of Orders of Orders 


Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 


hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... $ 842 61 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc 205 24 
Making up andsupplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

BEE dale 5 UAE ORs dis ot nM fehcie'e PR go ae otee 84,376 14 
Stampine pads, ink, eLCates cia. islets tonne 58 97 
IAPC ENG re ick eae te cacie tas eee 1,565 0 
Cottonduck for’mail bags: .. si955.. ees 5,443 72 
Scalesis 22. ae 0s. woke Bec skh. Mas ok ee ee 630 90 
Leetter:carriers satchelsi-a.c.c sock ee oeuet nec 2,037 57 


Fair Wage Clause in Pulp and Paper 
Contracts 


An Order in Council, extending the areas 
in Northern Manitoba within which the Mani- 
toba Paper Company may cut pulpwood for 
use in its pulp and paper mills at Pine Falls, 
contains a provision of exceptional interest 
for the protection of the labour which will 


be employed in this work. This provision, 


which was introduced at the instance of the 
Honourable Peter Heenan, Miuinister of 
Labour, is as follows:— 

That the company shall pay to those employed 
in the industry wages rates not less than those 
which are generally accepted as current in each 
trade or occupation in similar industries, and 
shall maintain conditions of labour not less 
favourable than those prevailing in similar in- 
dustries in the district. 


The Dominion Government has observed 
during the past 27 years a policy known as 
“the Fair Wages Policy,” under which con- 
tractors engaged in the execution of public 
contracts have been required to observe the 
wages rates and hours of labour which are 
current in the district. for the various classes 
of labour employed. In the present instance, 
the Government has, however, extended its 
fair wages policy to apply to the cutting of 
pulpwood by a private company on the forest 
reserves of Northern Manitoba, and to its 
manufacture into pulp and paper. 

This is the first time that this labour policy 
has been applied in the administration of the 
Crown lands of Canada. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was - slight. Both the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics index number of 
wholesale prices were, however, somewhat 
lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a hst 
of twenty-nine staple foods, for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.23 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$11.37 for January; $11.50 for February 1926; 
$10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 for February, 
1924; $10.53 for February, 1923; $1061 for 
February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; 
$15.77 for February, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. The price of 
eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
while less important declines occurred in the 
prices of salt pork, bacon, lard, evaporated 
apples, potatoes and prunes. Slight increases 
occurred in the prices of butter, sirloin steak, 
cheese and flour. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.46 at the beginning of February, 
as compared with $21.59 for January; $21.87 
for February, 1926; $21.19 for February, 1925; 
$21.18 for February, 1924; $21.17 for Feb- 
ruary, 1923; $21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 


for February, 1921; $26.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $24.71 for February, 1920; $19.80 for 
February, 1918; and $14.54 for February, 1914. 
Fuel was practically unchanged. No changes 
were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, was slightly lower at 150.1 for Feb- 
ruary, as compared with 150.6 for January; 
162.2 for February, 1926; 164.7 for February, 
1925; 156.8 for February, 1924; 153.6 for Feb- 
ruary, 1923; 153.5 for February, 1922; 191.1 
for February, 1921; 256.7 for May 1920 (the 
peak); 238.8 for February, 1920; 200.5 for 
February, 1919; and 192.0 for February, 1918. 
Fifty-eight prices quotations were lower, thirty- 
five were higher and one hundred and forty- 
three were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials six of the eight main groups de- 
clined and two advanced. The higher levels 
for grains, flour, tea and fruits more than off- 
set lower prices for potatoes, raw sugar, rubber, 
hay and straw, and caused an advance in the 
Vegetables and their Products group. The 
Non-Ferrous Metals group was also slightly 
higher. The groups which declined were: The 
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Animals and their Products group, due to Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
lower prices of cattle, sheep, butter, lard and due to declines in the prices of cotton yarn, 
eggs, which more than offset the advances in wool, sash cord, jute, hessian and binder twine, 
the prices of hogs, ham and poultry; the Continued on page 320 


/ 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA® 


Commodities | Quan- nd ae 1910/1911 |Feb.|/Feb.|Feb.|/Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.| Jan. |Feb. 





a , Vapor: 


ee ee cet ae 


9-9) 7-7) 11-5} 12-0] 12-6) 12-9) 14-0) 20-5) 22- 
11-5} 9-6] 9-9) 11-9] 12-0} 12-9} 13-8] 17-2) 19- 


27-9} 24-0} 21-7) 21-7) 18-9] 20-1] 20-0} 20-2} 19-8 


Prunes, me- 
i i 26-0) 23-5} 18-5} 19-0] 16-7] 15-5) 15-8) 15-4) 15-2 
Sugar, granul- 
64-4] 50-4] 35-2! 39-2] 47-6] 36-4] 31-6] 33-6} 33-6 


Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ 30-4| 24-0} 16-6] 18-6} 22-8) 17-2) 15-0} 15-8) 16-0 


tity 1914} 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927| 1927 

Cc c c Cc Cc Cc c Cc Cc. c Cc c Cc Cc c Cc Cc Cc 
Beef, sirloin.| 2Ibs.| 27-2} 30-4| 37-6| 44-4] 48-0] 47-6] 54-0] 65-2] 72-4| 73-2! 71-4| 55-4| 54-6] 54-2} 55-2) 57-2) 57-4] 57-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 33-0] 35-8] 46-4] 50-8] 47-6] 45-6| 31-4] 29-8] 29-4] 29-2] 31-2] 31-8] 31-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-0] 18-2] 20-9] 25-7| 27-2] 25-9] 26-4] 18-8] 18-3] 18-6] 18-2] 19-2] 19-9} 20-0 
Mutton, leg...| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 21-7| 25-9] 31-9] 34-5] 33-1] 32-2] 26-2] 27-4] 27-0] 28-5] 29-5] 28-5] 28-0 
Pork, leg..... 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 21-9] 20-4] 26-1] 34-1] 35-7| 37-0] 36-1] 27-5] 26-6] 23-7] 24-6] 29-1] 28-8| 28-8 
Pork, salt i 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 34-6] 36-6] 45-2} 63-2] 69-4] 70-6] 70-4] 51-6] 50-6] 48-0) 47-0] 54-0] 54-8] 52-0 
acon reak- 

fast. Ll ibs “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 26-0] 26-8] 32-6] 45-6] 51-6] 52-2] 56-1] 39-3] 40-6] 36-1] 34-1] 41-7] 41-8] 40-7 
Lard, pure .... 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 37-0] 50-2] 67-4] 71-4] 78-4] 63-8] 41-6] 45-4] 45-0] 46-6] 49-4| 46-4] 45-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 42-6] 42-2] 54-9] 63-8] 64-7| 83-9] 79-4| 56-2| 55-3! 56-7| 65-7| 50-5| 66-5] 58-4 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4| 28-4] 28-1] 35-4] 34-7| 44-5] 49-0] 56-6| 63-5] 72-6| 47-7| 43-2] 45-2] 54-2] 41-5] 52-7/ 50-1 
Milles... Ba 6 ats.| 36-6} 39-6| 48-0] 51-6] 55-2] 52-2] 60-6] 71-4] 82-2] 91-2] 92-4] 78-8] 72-0] 75-0] 73-2] 73-8] 73-2] 73-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-4| 65-8] 86-4] 95-4/104-2|131-8]108-8] 77-0] 82-4] 87-0| 75-2] 90-8] 86-0| 87-2 

utter, cream- 

NE.) hee “ | 95.5] 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-3] 38-5| 48-0] 52-8] 58-6| 73-9] 63-5] 44-7] 47-2] 49-1] 43-0] 49-8] 47-9] 49-0 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-8] 24-4| 31-2] 33-2] 35-7| 40-7] 38-9] 31-9]§32-8]§33-0]§29-5|§32-9|§30-5|§30-7 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 22-6] 29-5] 30-4] 33-8] 38-0] 36-9] 28-7]§32-8]§33-0] §29-5|§32-9|§30-5|§30-7 
Bread......... 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5| 63-0} 67-5] 91-5/112-5|118-5|136-5|127-5|105-0|100-5|100-5|118-5|114-0|114-0]114-0 
Flour, family.|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0] 38-0] 52-0| 65-0] 68-0| 76-0| 67-0] 47-0]§45-0]$42-0|§61-0|§54-0] 52-0] 53-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-0} 24-0] 26-5| 37-5| 38-5] 40-5] 35-5] 27-5] 27-5] 27-5] 31-5] 29-0] 30-5] 30-0 
Rice.....5..- 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 12-4] 13-6] 20-2] 24-0] 31-6] 25-4] 19-2|§20-8]§21-0]§21-4|§21-8]§21-8]§21-8 

eans, and- 

picked....... 2 “| 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 17-6] 25-2] 33-8] 27-8] 23-2] 20-2] 17-0] 17-0] 17-4] 16-6] 16-0] 16-2] 16-2 

° 

6 

. ° ° . -0 
Tea, biack....| 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7| 8-9| 9-0} 9-8] 10-4] 12-7] 15-7] 16-3] 14-5] 13-6]§15-3]$17-4|§17-8|§17-9|§18-0/§18-0 
Tea, green. .... $< | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1} 9-3] 9-1] 10-2] 10-5] 12-2] 15-4] 16-9] 15-8] 15-0/$15-3|§17-4|§17-8]§17-9]§18-0|§18-0 
offee,........| + “ | 8-6} 8-8] 8-9] 9-41 9-4] 9-9] 10-5] 10-2} 12-0] 15-0] 14-7] 13-5] 13-4] 13-6] 14-8] 15-3] 15-8] 15-4 
Potatoes...... 2 pks.| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 40-0] 56-5| 78-3] 73-7| 59-3|130-3] 69-5] 53-3] 39-9| 50-3] 49-7| 97-4] 68-0] 67-0 
Vinegar....... 1pt.}| -7| -7| +7] -sl 7) «-8| 81-8] 9] 9] 1-0} 1-0) -9] 1-0] 1-0]. 1-0) 1-0] 1-0 





eee | | ee | | | | | fe | J |] | — | | — | ——_—__ | —___] —_—— 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34] 7-75) 8-40/10-46)12-54)13-41/15-77/14- 08) 10-61/10-53/10-75/10-93)11-50)11-37/11-23 
c. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. GC. C Cc. C3 C. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. (be 
2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 3-2) 3-5) 4-6) 4-7) 4-7) 4-8) 4-2) 4-6) 4-1 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1 


39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 53-8] 53-6) 68-7] 74-1] 82-0} 90-1/123-2|109-0)116-9)110-9]104-8}118-3/105-3)105-4 


31-1] 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 39-0] 37-4] 50-4] 58-3] 62-8] 65-9] 91-4] 70-5] 74-5) 70-0} 64-7) 66-2| 64-6) 64-6 
32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 41-5] 47-9] 64-8] 75-1] 76-5] 89-4) 79-6] 80-9] 78-4] 77-7) 76-5) 75-9) 76-2 
22-6] 25-5) 29-4} 30-6] 31-6] 30-4] 33-7| 49-4] 55-4] 58-8) 68-3] 57-9] 60-5) 57-5) 56-4) 56-2) 55-9) 56-2 





Starch,laundry| 3 lb. 


Coal,anthracite|}{¢ ton 
Coal, bitumin- i 





OuUS?.: 2 tk ee 
Wood, hard...| “ ed. 
Wood, soft..... so 











Coal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5} 24-4] 23-7) 23-4] 23-0] 23-2} 25-8] 27-7| 32-4] 39-7] 31-7| 31-2] 30-3] 30-6} 30-0] 31-7) 31-8 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lightf]...... 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 1-86] 2-24) 2-72] 3-03) 3-24] 4-12) 3-49] 3-64) 3-47) 3-34) 3-47) 3-33) 3-34 
$ 
Rents... 5284 4 mo.| 2-37| 2-89] 4-05) 4-75] 4-86] 3-98] 4-04) 4-49] 4-85) 5-66] 6-61] 6-93] 6-96) 6-92) 6-88) 6-85) 6-85) 6-85 
on $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Total 3 Geta cs Be 9-37/10-50|12-79/14-02/14-54/14-27/16-78)19-80)21-34/24- 71/24 -85|21-07|21- 17) 21-18)21- 19/21 -87/21-59)/21- 46 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83} 6-82| 7-29] 7-51| 8-38]10-43]12-50|14-06|15-95]14-36]10-85]10-92}11-02]11-33)11-68)11-34)/11-23 
Prince Edward Island] 4+81| 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-79] 7-19] 8-7&|10-97|11-64]13-41|12-82] 9-77] 9-60} 9-80] 9-85]10-67/10-52)10-42 
New Brunswick...... 5-38| 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 6-53] 8-46/10-15/12-65]13-34]15-52/14-16/10-88]10-71/10-98)11-00]12-00)11-42)11-26 
Quebec...... 5-15] 5-64! 6-33] 6-87| 7-24] 8-14]10-52|12-37]12-86]15-11]13-62]10-23]10-24/10-23]10- 23] 11-25) 10-62])10-52 
Ontario.) 822d. 2.53% 5-01] 5-60] 6-50| 7-20] 7-53] 8-34]10-62)12-66]13-24]15-86]13-95]10-46|10-46]10-70/10-71)11-59)11-48)11-33 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46| 7-87| 8-36] 8-51]/10-04|/12-04]13-54]16-06]14-01]10-45]19-93]10-31| 10-67) 10-51) 10-74/10-53 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-27] 8-58]10-33]12-69]14-12]15-34114-00|10-61/10-47/10-68}11-26/10-92)11-47}11-38 
Alberta. 3..20ia. 022% 6-02| 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-55] 8-56]10-69]12-87/13-15]15-87]14-54|10-21]/10-14)/10-51/11-33]10-85)11-24)11-03 
British Columbia... .| 6-90] 7-74| 8-32] 9-13] 9-11] 8-89]10-62]12-61]14-36]16-66]14-87)11-59]11-19]11-53/12-16/12-11)12-12)11-96 


*The Li ae is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. *December only. §Kind most sold. t¥For electric light see text. 
_ ** An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase these figures by about 50 per cent; see text. 
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Beef 
. aie 
LOCALITY oe og 
$5|8 | 32) 
DQ 5, cite! 30 26 
eon os poe 
2 $5 | Sn] 2% 
ie lomo) TH Os | 2. 
MD amt [aw 7) 
cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-9 | 23-5 | 21-6 | 15-8 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-9 | 24-8 | 21-0 | 16-0 
1—Sydney. tee. see hvc eb 29-5 | 24-2 | 21-7 | 16-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-5 | 25 19-6 | 14-9 
3—Amherst 26-3 | 23-8-| 18-6 | 14-5 
A Halifax tiecveutie doo hes } 82-5 | 23-8 | 24 17-1 
5—Wind saris .ih.te. sti. Bde 32-5 | 27-5 | 21 16-5 
GEL UT Ob oo ie.c eis sa whole 01 ae A SRT eee | ee “ia bee 
7—P.B.1L.-Charlottetown-| 25-6 | 24-4 | 20-5 | 15-3 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-5 | 24-@ | 21-3 | 17-5 
8—Moncton............... 27-5 | 22 19 16-2 
9—Stelohn2s. sancee unseen 35-4 | 24-8 | 23-5 | 17-5 
10—Yredericton............ 33°8 | 26-7 | 25 a1 
1i—Bathurstis fas. ache. 2 25-3 | 22-5 | 17-8 | 15-4 
Quebec (average)............ 25-0 | 22-1 | 22-0 | 14-6 
12--Quebee xsiu-. ese eee: 24-4 | 23-7 | 20-9 | 14-7 
18—Three Rivers........... 24-4 | 22-7 | 21-4 | 15-6 
14—Sherbrooke............ 31-2 | 27 28 18-4 
(5=—Sorel. 6.808 PAs 20 18 18 14 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-2 | 19-1 | 18-7 | 12-9 
17—Stivlohn’sy Co. ae 26-5 | 25 26-5 | 14-3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20 16-5 | 15-5 | 13-5 
19=Montreal..2. 5. botecs 29-3 | 24-3 | 26-7 | 13-7 
20 il waar ah. hee 27-6 | 22-9 | 22-1 | 14-7 
Ontario (average)............ 30-0 | 24-3 | 22-1 | 16-7 
—Ottawais. it, eer 28-7 | 22-8 | 21-4 | 16-4 
22—Brockville............. 30-7 | 25-7 | 23-3 | 14-4 
23—Kingston..............- 27-8 | 21-8 | 21-3 | 16-1 
24—Belleville.............. 28-3 | 23-7 | 23-5 | 16-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 31 26 22-4 | 17-2 
26=-Oshawast. Si. keeo tee 30-1 | 24-6 | 22-4 | 16 
2i-Or illiah. Th. esoeee 26-4 | 22-6 | 19-2 | 16-3 
28 Roronto 53 Pleo ae: Ral 23-3 | 24 15-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 31-8 | 26-6 | 23-8 | 18-8 
30—St. Catharines.......... 27-6 | 23-4 | 22 16-3 
51—Hamilton.. Hub 2 teased 31-5 | 24-8 | 25-5 | 17-7 
32—Brantiord......2¢ie<eee! 80-2 | 24-9 | 22-7 | 17-2 
Sa Galt LP ets Res HS 30 25 22 18 
34--Guelp hs .tee SL, 30 24-6 | 22-5 | 16-6 
85—Kitchener............/. 27-8 | 24-5 | 21-2 | 18-5 
36—Woodstock.............- 32-1 | 25-2 | 23-1 | 17-4 
3/—Stratiord...5..!. 602... 30 25 20-2 | 16-9 
38—Londonse.. ) eee. 31-2 | 24-4 | 22-8 | 16-3 
39—St. Thomas............ 28-1 | 23-5 | 20-9 | 16-3 
40—Chatham.............. 30 25 21-1 | 16-7 
41—Windsor..:............. 30:4 | 22-7 | 21-8 | 15-3 
AD BARNA Ach «bee bo eae 30-5 | 24-5 | 23-2 | 19-2 
43—Owen Sound............ 27-5 | 22-5 | 18-5 | 17-2 
44—North Bay............. 34 28-5 | 27 17 
A5— Sud buryec. pcsicncovees 32-2 | 25 23-7 | 17-2 
AG-—Cobalt: tsi foes meee 30 25 21 15 
Aj Timmins). 0.08 peek 29-7 | 24-7 | 21 15-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 31-1 | 25-9 | 22-2 | 17-5 
49—Port Arthur............ 30-7 | 22-8 | 21-1 | 16-9 
50—Fort William........... 28-3 | 20 18-3 | 14-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-4 | 18-6 | 18-6 | 13-4 
51—Winnipeg.............-. 25-1 | 18-2 | 18-7 | 12-7 
§2—Brandon. 20.0. .0.2 2 28. 23-6 | 18-9 | 18-5 | 14 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 27-4 | 21-5 | 19-5 | 14-9 
Ho TeLINA. ©. nds cic ee ee 24-1 | 19-7 | 17-6 | 13 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 20 16-1 | 14-3 
55—Saskatoon.............- 26-8 | 21-8 | 19-7 | 14-7 
56—Moose Jaw..........-+: 33:7 | 24-6 | 24-4 | 17-6 
Alberta (average)............ 26-2 | 20-5 | 18-5 | 13-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 27 19-6 | 20-2 | 15 
58—Drumbheller............ 30 25 20 15 
59—Edmonton............. 26 19 20-2 | 12-4 
60--Calgarye i (arte a 22-5 | 17-6 | 16-5 | 10-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 25-7 | 21 15-5 | 12-2 
British Columbia (average).| 31-7 | 25-4 | 23-5 | 16-0 
625+ Ber nie) ae ne ae 30 25 22 15 
63—Nelsone i ee 32 25 95 17:5 
G4 Pratl Ak ae ee 31-5 | 25 22-4 | 18-1 
65—New Westminster...... 31-2 | 25-7 | 20-2 | 14-7 
66—Vancouver............. 32-3 | 24-2 | 23-2 | 14-4 
GEV 1CtOriac ioe areees 30°3 | 23-2 | 22-9 | 15-2 
68—Nanaimo.............6% 31-2 | 25 22-2 | 18-1 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 30 30 15 


a Price per single quart higher. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. CROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


12-1 


Pork 
fy ~ im] CF 
a eos eC 
ae bake ee ee 
a3 $3 2S 2s 
dt ee em Roe 
cents cents cents cents 
20-0 28-0 28-8 26-0 
14-8 24-5 28-3 26-4 
15 24 29-1 27-5 
13°7 21-6 29-8 24-4 
15-3 26-7 25 24-4 
15-2 27-9 28-4 24-7 
15 22-5 29 29 
ee ey (Om oe eee | earenee aN 28-2 
13 19 25 25 
17-9 24-2 28-5 25-5 
PCr tem AU, Meee 32 26-5 
19-6 27-5 27-8 25-8 
16-2 20 26-7 25-7 
i ee ee 25 27-5 24 
17-8 24-5 24-5 24-4 
18-4 27-8 23°9 25-5 
16-4 20-4 24-1 25-5 
18-5 25 30-7 24-7 
cs Pe 21 21 2a 
19-2 21°4 21-4 19-7 
22-3 20 22-7 23-7 
059) Sa! PN Oe 22-5 25 
15-3 28-7 27-2 26-1 
16-4 32 27° 25°5 
22-2 28-6 29-4 25-3 
22-3 27-7 28-3 25-2 
18-3 27 29 26 
17-8 25-4 27-5 23-1 
22-6 28-7 28-7 25°5 
22-9 27-5 31-1 29 
23-4 27-7 29-9 26°7 
21-5 28-3 26-2 20 
22-9 33-1 29-6 | . 26-4 
25 34-5 31-2 30-5 
23-2 29 27-4 25-2 
23-1 26-2 D852 | Bae hae 
22-9 30 30-5 29 
23 30 OoeOel ect. . Mase 
23-1 28-5 26-6 30 
22-7 30 29-7 25 
20-7 27°5 28 27-2 
23 27-5 30-1 26-7 
21-8 27-6 28-9 a5 
21-4 27 30-1 25 
23 +8 28-9 28-9 28-4 
23-7 28-4 28-7 27-1 
23-7 28-7 31 27-5 
23-7 22°3 26-2 27 
24-2 30 29 26-6 
24-7 25 32°38 27-2 
Sto Meus Reto 28-5 28-7 
24 29 32°38 29 
21-7 380 29-3 27-8 
20-2 33-2 30-8 29-1 
U7 30-7 30-3 27-5 
14-9 274-9 26-2 Q¢-% 
14-8 26-9 27°3 27-8 
15 28-5 25 27-5 
16-3 39-9 26-7 26-2 
15-4 29-5 25°+6 25-6 
15 31 27-7 30 
16-2 30 26-5 22-5 
18-4 33 27 26-6 
16-8 29-8 27-5 26-0 
17-1 82°5 28-6 28-3 
20 30 30 27-5 
18-1 30 27-9 25-6 
14-5 26-8 bak 24-4 
14-1 29-5 24-2 24 
23°5 31-8 35-2 29-8 
bs ee oe 35 30-5 
23-7 35 37-5 29 
23-6 36 35 28-2 
21-7 34 33 32°4 
23 37-4 34-8 32-1 
24-4 34-4 31-9 27-7 
26-7 37:5 34-4 25 
25 40 40 33-7 


b Adjacent localities 14¢ to 18c per quart. 


Bacon 
2 
Ree a 
244] 29 
Bear ao 
fH Laon 
oe as 
cents cents 
40-7 45-2 
38-9 43-8 
40-1 43-2 
34-7 40-9 
37:9 41-7 
38-6 42 
40 50 
42 45 
40-4 42-9 
41-1 45-9 
39°7 46-9 
39 44 
40-8 45 
45 47-5 
37-4 40-6 
37-7 38-6 
38-3 | . 43 
39-5 41-7 
43-5 50 
34 39 
35-5 39-3 
34:5 35 
37°4 39-2 
35:8 40 
38:9 43-0 
40-6 45-1 
40-9 45 
36:8 40-7 
41-6 45-5 
38-1 41 
40-7 45-2 
39-5 41-7 
41-4 45-3 
38-4 41-7 
37°6 41-7 
39-9 43-6 
37-3 41-6 
41-4 45 
39-3 44-1 
35-3 38-9 
37-5 40-8 
39-3 43-6 
38-7 42-7 
39-2 42-7 
38-9 43-5 
37°7 41-5 
39-7 45-7 
40-2 44-3 
35-2 37 
39 45-2 
39-8 44-3 
37°2 40 
38°6 44-1 
39°4 46-2 
38-1 43-1 
37°97 41-4 
36-5 40-9 
38-9 41-9 
45-4 50-9 
45-2 52-8 
47-5 50-6 
45-4 49-8 
43-5 50-4 
43-1 49-9 
49-4 55 
45-7 55 
42 46-4 
88-5 44-8 
40 48-3 
49-6 54-6 
45-5 52 
47-2 50-8 
54-2 60 
45-9 52 
49 53-1 
50-6 55-4 
49-2 53-7 
55 60 


Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb 


60-5 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

re Le 

roe pr | Mel o § ‘S 4 a! 3S a ; 

- = pA 4 — / 2 a 

ee os ~ | 8 & Sj f+ aa |8- |es a? be i 
MoO | Ho 3 5 | Be So Al oF aa ne ions a 
Sac eee legs | o | be |igeehil| Srel@e Fl se | Bee eou| # 18s] BS 
Sf hfeee 1SeSe |i Sis Roe WOSb 1) gear ssh) am ARS tee Bol | & paso | Sa 
nao Qe ey Sao fo pa asd oO Soa ie Kanan, Coy qdod amas a hem g2 
ae e leat & a 28 ou PH Pan Er oS, Tn NS gy TG ae tm Es 8. 
Cre} egs|See| ae ae | 3SO] €o |8¥Oo| HO Cfo Siz2 2 =  ® ore 
O&S [maa EE iC B= | Gla} Ea Gaal so faa |S4neal & Ada 8 8. 


—— |---| er |  C |  C | | | 
ey ee ee ey ee ey 


aaa el See ee es ee es 17-8 17-8 27-8 24-0 62-6 54-4 11-3 44-4 51-1 
Seteies “aac bee tees Be 60 17-7 16 29+2 22 69-9 54-9 | b12-14 45-7 51-4 | 1 
ore Bees cies tae Odom |e <beis Ml tale oko Ben. 60 17-2 19-4 29-3 21-8 59-6 52-7 | 12-13 45-8 50-7 | 2 
sfoppel fate 35 Ser toe seer ls PAD 18 15-7 26°3 23°7 62 53-7 9 43-2 49-8 | 3 
oiaaks eae [leo Be ENE vo ig So arcitie teat Bree 50 17-6 17-4 26°7 24-6 03 59-9 | al3-3 42-8 51-4 | 4 
foie Nierert 20c90 1 Se odt tes cewte OO 18-5 18 30 wah 63°7 55 10 aswceee|omiOd"B"| 5 
eee eee whee NE s+ 108 Bo OE oso eee inl Mure [ee oho, s4PRi a= 17-7 20 25-2 25 57-1 50 10 44-7 50 6 
12 OD O12.9.88 610-8 2 hee 60 18-5 19-5 39°3 24 55 47-7 9-12 40-2 47-7 | 7 
16-7 35:0 |........ 10-0 56-9 18-1 17-5 34-6 23°3 58-7 49-9 12-1 42-8 47-7 
12 SPe 1s. 4. Bi on 10 60 18-5 17-7 40-3 22-4 65 53-7 | 10-12 47-8 50:1 | 8 
18 SOE [ds ee oc 10 6 17 16-7 37:3 21-9 59 48-8 | al3-5 42-7 46-8 | 9 
20 De bass Bivche Bekdina 55-60 18-7 17-7 35-8 23°7 57 49-5 12 41-9 47-5 |10 
lols e ee] Sees ce | goes. ote «ee ha 50 18-3 18 25 25 53-7 47-5 12 38°7-| 46-2 |11 
16-8 30-8 22-0 10-6 59-2 20-7 21-2 32°3 22-6 61-7 52:3 11-7 41-9 45-7 
10 25 731) Tl i Sot na 50 21 20-7 32°8 23°6 65 51-4 | 12-14 40-2 45 {12 
15-20 dem be ee 1c. > |e sB Banc 20 23-3 31-3 22-8 63-4 54-7 13 44-3 45-8 |13 
15-20 35 30 Fahl eae Gate eee 21-2 20-8 30-4 22-4 64-8 51-9 | all-l 43-6 46-9 |14 
os slghaimaeaits 30 Bes SE ictus oo aly 60 25 25 30 23°3 56-6 48-6 10 tells af WED 295115 
aioe atstl dhe Mga S os 20 A eel Vi oat oC a A 22 30 21-5 56-2 51-2 10 wi Smaeee tl 44-5116 
1 Dae Fe ea 15 10 60 20 20 41 22-9 60-7 57°5 10 3 exeeee 47-1 |17 
Set PEW Rain, BSoc|| Bes aay 8 50 5 Oe) eee 18 27°5 21-8 61-2 53 12 36:3 45-3 |18 
15-16 35 AE ae Es ae 75 19-2 20-9 33°4 21:3 65-4 53-6 14 44-3 46-8 19 
1 Oe oleswate ss 10 60 18-4 20 34-6 23°5 62-3 48-9 12 42-8 47-2 120 
18-8 31-6 22°0 12-5 66-7 26-2 19-9 46-3 22-3 58-0 49-8 12-1 44-3 48-8 
18 35 25 eal as aes 20-3 20-9 39-1 21-8 66-6 53°9 12 45-2 49 |21 
35 22 10-20). | 54.620. 22:3 19-8 44-2 24 53°5 45 10 40 46-9 |22 
12-5-15| 35 22 105200 e 2 .,- 17-2 18 39°8 19-4 56-8 43 10 41-8 47-0 123 
Hatake wicks 30 20 15 Serko 8 Bors 25 20-3 35:6 21-5 51:3 42-7 | a9 45 48-4 |24 
20 30 OF has Gretrtiess 60 18-7 24 38 21-7 53-7 49 11 43-5 46-3 |25 
20 Ob le R20g tee eo. Lag eae 22°7 16-9 39-6 23-6 62-1 56 13 44-2 47-7 |26 
20 30-35 | 18-20 109 iB. tos 19-8 15-9 35°83 23-8 51-5 50 10-11-5| 43-9 AT-4 |27 
16 $0582>| 4.5255... 12-5 72 22 18 41-5 22-5 65-1 54-7 | al3-3 44-9 49-1 |28 
20 35 7 ie Ses eee ea oes 21 19-8 41-6 21-9 61 50 12 44 50-8 |29 
20 SOS wl aoc ays se [eer tOS cis teat More 17-9 20-1 40-2 19-7 55-3 49-4 12- 45-7 48-9 130 
20 35 74 a We ey oe 60 18-8 17 43-6 22-1 62-3 51-5 13 44-5 49-3 |31 
20 30 23 uy epee eer ae 19-5 17-1 42-5 21-8 54-4 47-3 | al0-5 47-2 48-7 |32 
15 33 20 Oe Ea ole 21-2 22 42-6 21-9 53+2 49 all-8 46-7 48-4 |3 
20 30 2Be i bap 8 Gian | 4 oe tan 21 19-2 43-4 22+4 59-6 50-6 12 46-4 48-6 |34 
serge ay ol dea 20 ey es 75 20 20 35-5 20-6 52-5 46-8 12 44-7 48-8 |35 
20 35 22 Uy ae ee 18-7 23°3 40-8 19-8 50-4 47-6 10 41-7 47-2 |36 
20 35 25 15 60 20-4 22-2 38-4 22-2 53:5 48-7 12: 43-7 48-5 |37 
18 23 206 cheats 60 19-6 19-1 41-6 22 59-5 49-5 11 45-7 49-1 |38 
17-20 30 18 10 50 20 20-7 43-3 21-9 53 46 10 45-5 48 139 
ut 35 20 aya ee cae 20 23-2 39°8 22-9 55-2 50-7 12 46-4 49-5 |40 
20 35 30 15, «|b si ture 20 23 45-8 21-5 63-3 55 8 15 47 49-7 |41 
es Ra eiaerall some Nal ae BEN, Lea Foi Sax lao fe ciel Ble! 19-5 22 47-1 24 GFL Ieee pele 49-6 51-1 142 
eaten e slit Bah ts a 20 Pa Mr Piecit a! E Bode ayaa gin oe 21 41 21-1 46-6 38 12 45-1 46-8 |43 
25 28-32 Oe i [Pe Boe Sec ia [ieeoigis $3 9F0 i5 21 20-1 40-4 21-8 66-2 54-7 12 40 48-3 |44 
Bet yon eo hort 25 10 75 18-9 18-8 35°5 24-3 66-2 55 15 45 49-4 |45 
te ee 30 15 aR ation 75 21 18-7 33-1 24-9 62°5 57°5 15 Se 52-8 |46 
2 OM eaKd sic 30 CBr Pe ee jamhorroal & comer 18-2 18-2 33-7 25 73 BL-6 | salad: |>. cease 50°4 |47 
Broo. Wael tore ee 25 Sete a eee th Lo0e4 21-4 45-4 22-6 67-3 56-6 13 43 49-3 |48 
18 30 18 9727 [aeo@tur 20 18-7 40-4 24-2 52-9 46 al4-3 40 51-3 149 
15-20 2Dy bese gas |idee Bes. 80 20 17-9 42-2 22-6 55-4 48-3 | al4-3 40 46-2 150 
relay Sidhe Ol Ain Mh Ee Oh die Ro AVA nie S| doo SEs, « 21-1 16-4 36-5 26-9 60-6 59-6 12-3 41-0 48-0 
esse meas elle MaghRe lia oe has Slaw Me Bbielg [ele Re RS a> 21-1 16-6 40-7 19-3 64-9 50 12 40-1 47-8 {51 
Rae Phot ae 30 18 Bote ets. | Oe sie © 21 16-2 32-2 22-4 55 51-2 12-5 41-9 48-2 |52 
25-0 39-0 15-6 16:3. [b-b.62.. 25-1 24-5 34-4 23-3 64-1 57-4 12-5 38-2 49-5 
25 30 LO ee ee eal ates Eo. 24-7 26:6 32-9 23 67 59-2 13 37°7 49-8 53 
25 30 12 12:5 Neen8... 25 23°7 29-2 25 59 52 12 36°7 49-6 154 
25 30 15 OR ae tome at... 24-7 22-7 36-3 23 +3 65-7 58-5 12 37+2 48-4 155 
25 30 URS) | ae Bas esl fe fers Sb eee 26 25 39°3 21-7 64-7 60 13 41-2 50-1 156 
24-4 27-8 15-8 ASS ole.k) or... 24-5 23-0 37-6 22-9 55-6 45-6 12-4 46-2 48-7 
30 30 20 20 ei't-6.8 25 25 37 25 55 44-6 13 42 48-8 |57 
25 30 TS k wig. Stila eh 25 25 31-4 25 58 45 a12-5 41 49-5 |58 
20 23-25 12-5 LD elds age: 22°2 23-7 35 22-8 59-1 49-2 | al2-5 41-1 48-6 |59 
25-30 BO) deDedacs AS) pol teh ss 5... 24-6 21-5 42-7 21-3 55 47-3 12 37 49 {60 
18 25 12-5 20 eee 1h Gist. - 25:5 20 41-9 20-6 50-9 41-7 12 40 47-6 61 
23-7 28-3 19-3 Ib-Geld.5-25.. 22°3 22-3 39-2 23°9 51-6 44-6 14-0 49-1 52-2 
30 30 18 US aisle Bes -.2 23°3 23°3 42-5 23 57°8 DSS | Bl2? OD) | opens 48-7 162 
25 30 2 200 iret. ft .:% 25-8 24+2 33°9 25 49-4 45 al4-3 50 52-6 63 
25 30 18-20 7 be ae 24-4 23 37-4 25-5 58 51 15- 50 52-5 |64 
25 Oe oan ae. 12 Oo) Pek. 19-6 23 44-7 22°8 46-5 40 a12-9 48-9 51-7 {65 
16-5-25| 26 20 en] Ra epee 21-1 18-8 41-2 21-4 47-9 42-4 | al2-9 49-3 52-4 {66 
25 OOE “lide oboe on 20), wy lermctet 22-3 19-8 34-2 22-7 46-2 38-6 | al4-3 48 52 > a 
a3 : 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Canned vegetables 

















3 Js ula : 
oo bed 
Py Wie B Sac ce Bale a 
ra el Le ey ar} a2 | 92 1 & q 
LOCALITY ee | 4 AS he mee ee boa) 38 
48 ay : 8 4 cai & 3 x z 2 73. hd 3 be ad 
oS 4 | Bo 1457 |) gee | gee 1S esl Peele 
ss | 3s | se |se2| 25 | oS | 22 | fs | az] gs 
aa ea a | O22 ro 22 i & 5a Se 6m 
Ss) na BR Fz, fe 2 a = a 5 
cents cents cents | cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 30-7 7-6 18-4 5:3 6-0 10-9 12-7 16-3 17-0 16-5 
Nova Scotia (average) .............. 29-6 7-9 17-3 5-8 6-4 9-8 14-2 18-3 18-2 17-5 
Sy diev..t cc. eee eee 29°7 8 17-7 5-7 6-7 9-9 13-4 18 17-9 17-7 
2—New Glasgow...............6- 30:3 8 16-6 5-4 5-6 10-3 13-8 17 17-2 16-9 
3—Ambherst.............0cceecee: 28-5 8 17-4 5-7 6-7 9-3 13-7 18-8 19 15-9 
A—Halifax.cih; >. Lei: Ue Rie 31-4 7-3 18-3 5-7 6-8 9-3 15 17-8 17-9 17-5 
5—Windsor................ccc000: 29 Bea al dace nee 6-6 6-5 LOe) [hy see hee 20-7 20 20 
G—Praro. she. 34. Sos Ph OO 28-6 8 16-3 5-6 6-2 10 15 17-5 17 16-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 29-2 7:4 18-5 5-4 5-8 11-1 15-2 16-7 17 16-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-9 8-7 18-0 5-5 5-9 10-4 14-5 16-4 15-7 15-3 
8=—Monctoni6..035 35.00. <b. a ces 33-3 9-3 18-6 5-8 6-4 12-1 15-3 17-4 16-4 15-4 
8-7 18-6 5-2 5-9 9-2 14-9 15 15-1 14-6 
8-7 16-7 5-4 5-7 10-8 14:3 16 15-9 15 
8 18 5-5 5-7 9-5 13:5 17-2 15-5 16 
6-4 17-7 5-2 6-3 9-6 13-3 14-7 17-1 15-5 
7-5 17-7 5-4 6 10-2 13-7 15-4 17-3 16-4 
6 17-9 5-4 6-8 9-5 14-7 15-2 19-1 16 
6-7 17-3 5 6 9-4 13-7 14-6 17-9 15-4 
6 17-8 4-9 6 9-9 137, 15-1 18 16-1 
5 16-9 4-8 6-2 10-1 12-1 14-6 15-5 15-2 
5:3 18 4-8 7-5 9-7 14-5 14-4 16-6 16-2 
6-7 17-3 5:5 6-8 8-4 14 15 19 15 
5-3-8 18-1 5-5 5:7 11 12-1 14-5 15 14-9 
6-7-8 18 5-5 6 8-6 13 13-9 15-3 14 
7-3 17-9 5-0 5-9 11-7 13-2 15-9 15-9 15-5 
7-3-8 18-5 5-8 6-5 11-2 11-9 15-7 15-8 15-4 
6-7 17-8 5-4 5-4 10-4 11-2 16:7 17 16-5 
23-—Kingstont os... 5... tes. ee.- 28-4 6-7 15-4 5-3 5 9-7 11:4 14-2 13-6 13-6 
24—Belleville........50.8s05.0-066- 29-6 6-3 18 5 5-5 11 12-8 14-6 14-8 14-8 
25—Peterborough........ 29-3 7:3 17-3 4-8| © 5-5 11-6 12-9 15-1 15-3 15-2 
26—Oshawa sOEP ids 5 ae ec iniate Geers 35-4 7-3 17-4 4-3 5-9 12-6 13:7 15-5 14-7 14-7 
27-—Orillia? Bc st ee 30°9 6-7 18-7 5-1 5-4 11-8 13-4 16-6 ily 16:3 
28—Toronto pee inn bolasteeehe sg peehiets 34-4 7-3-8 18-8 5 5-8 10-9 12-3 15-5 15-3 15-2 
29—Niagara Falls.................- 33-2 io 19-4 5-1 5-1 13 13-9 15-7 17-7 16-1 
30—St. Catharines sbiaterey. 22.5 5 ee eet es 28-2 7-3 18-2 4-8 5-3 11-7 13 14-9 14-4 14-5 
31—Hamilton.................. eds. 32-6 7-3-8 17-6 4-5 6-1 11-1 12-2 14-7 15-2 14-7 
32—Brantford!....... 462 h¢.,). 2008.. 30-9 7-3 17-4 4°5 5-3 12-1 13-7 14-5 14-8 14-4 
Sor naltit, SGA... fee ee 34-1 73 19-5 4-8 6-1 13 14-6 16 16-7 15-9 
34—Guelph kine’ lo’ Neinieee ates Ree eta 30-4 7:3 18-6 4-6 5-9 12-3 12-5 16 15 16 
oo Kitchenerh.:.5 be ee 31-4 7-3 18-4 4-3 5-4 12-4 13-6 15-1 15-6 15-4 
36—Woodstock................000- 29-7 7:3 17-8 4-4 5-3 11-5 13-4 15 15 14-9 
oi-—ptratiordis... 4.202... .b meee: 30-9 7-3 18-4 4:5 6-2 12-8 13-4 16-2 15-7 15-2 
B8——Londonysns bcets o..t ees 33-9 7-3-8 18-7 4-8 5-8 12-4 13-9 15-8 16-4 15-6 
39—St. Thomas.................-. 28 7:3 18-7 4-8 5-4 14-1 14 16:3 16-2 15-1 
40—Chatham, ....6...04.5..5.00ee. 30-5 6-7 18-2 4-4 5-5 12-2 14 15-6 15-3 14-5 
41—Windsor:.t.... 2 62..6 eae 30-2 8 19 5-2 5-6 11-7 14-6 15-8 15-9 15-8 
42-—Sarnin Bee. eo echoes eas 31-5 |7°3-8-3 17-3 4-6 5-9 12-2 15 16-4 16-1 15-3 
43—Owen Sound ...2...00scs50 secs > « 31 6-7 16-7 4-7 5-5 11 13-7 16-2 15-6 16-2 
44-—North Bay. chs. ccf sic t one 28-9 5-8 15-4 5-6 6-3 10-9 13-1 15 15-5 14-8 
45-—Sudbury tas ..te.'se asatan teen 31-1 8 17-3 5-5 7-8 10:7 15 17-1 17-6 16-2 
46-=Cobaltiniiitahesnteecee teeter 35-2 8-1 18-5 5-9 9 1223 14-3 19-4 19-1 18-9 
47-—TIMMING .oh3 Ree eee eee: 31-2 8-3 16 5-6 5-8 9-3 12-7 16-5 15-5 15-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 29-8 8 19-3 5-4 7 13-1 14-3 16-2 16-1 16 
49—Port Arthur.................-- 28-7 7-3 18-6 5-6 6-3 10-2 11-2 17 17-5 17-2 
50—Fort William.................- 31 7:3 17-3 5-5 5-2 11-5 10-3 16:2 17-2 16-3 
Manitoba (average)................. 39-6 6-7 18-1 5-4 6-1 11-5 12-3 18-7 18-3 18-4 
51—Winnipeg..................008: 30-8 ff 19-8 5-4 6-4 11-9 12-7 18-8 18-4 19 
52—Brandon..............ecceeeee- 80-3 6-4 16°3 5-3 5-7 11 11-8 18-5 18-2 17°8 
Saskatchewan (average) ........... 30-2 8-0 18-6 5:5 5-9 10-6 12-4 18-1 18-5 18-2 
B3— Regina. oes. iest tis wie ok ees 29-7 Se be iw © 5-3 6 11-6 12:3 17-8 18-5 17-4 
54—Prince Albert.................- 30 8 19 5-5 6-3 8-1 12-5 18-5 18-2 18-2 
b5-—Saskatoony..<).'.e tM oe 29-8 8 17 5-4 5-6 11-1 12-9 18-2 18-7 18-8 
56—MooseJ aw... ijeecdeiccssle oan os 31-4 8 19-7 5-6 5-5 11-4 11-9 17-9 18-4 18-3 
Alberta (average).................-. 31-7 8-5 18-7 5-5 5-5 11-4 10-1 16-2 19-4 19-1 
57—Medicine Hat................-- 32°3 7-4 18-7 5-4 6-4 12-2 9-8 17-5 20-7 19-1 
58—Drumbheller..................-- 33°3 8-9 19 5-6 5-5 11-7 10-3 15 17-7 19-3 
59—Edmonton... icc. deste ee cs celes 30 8 20-5 5-4 5 10-5 9-2 16-5 20-3 20-5 
60— Calgary Wie a BAe ee 33-3 8-4 17-4 5:6 5-4 11-9 10-1 15-7 19-2 19-2 
61—Lethbridge...................- 29-4 10 18 5-4 5:3 10-6 11 16-1 19-2 17-5 
British Columbia (average)........ 31-8 8-9 21-4 5:7 6-2 10-5 9-5 16-4 18-5 17-8 
B2-POPNiO saceaeuhe we ee se aoe ae 30-7 8-3 21-5 5-6 5-7 12-3 11 15 18-5 18-5 
63-— Nelson . 229 350s Aik eck eee oe 31-4 10 19-5 5-9 6-2 11-2 10-1 15-8 19-7 19-2 
64-— Trails 5 ie ob ek a ae 30 9-3 16:3 5-6 5-8 10 8-7 15 18-9 18-9 
65—New Westminster.............. 32-2 8 23-7 5-6 6-2 9-5 8-3 16-4 17 15-9 
66—Vancouver............00c0 sees 31-9 8 22-5 5-7 6-2 9-3 9 16 18-8 16-2 
67—Victoria.o. 0... ei. coco 31-7 8-9 22. 5-5 6-4 10-1 9-2 16 18-7 17 
68—Nanaimo'!:. 2.5 2.0.4 e ee ss 31-8 8-9 23-3 5-5 7-2 10-8 9-7 18-2 17-8 17-3 
69—Prince Rupert.............0.: 34-5 10 22-5 6 6 10-6 10-1 19 18-7 19-2 
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Potatoes Apples 
es {:?) 
a ra) ; s . q : a 
a | ge. 3 Bupsee| San serie es | Ss 5 
E og a oh Bo | oe 5 Ha Sa og ie 
kgs = « od ie) & on 8 @o a a= 3 a or age 
PS | 8g Shs Se] ge ]28.] Bc ie 3 Bs 
Ses) Go| 2 | 2 | Se] fe] s® less] 2 | gS | gh | ee | ES 
as. Bd 8 2 a ge | $6 | 255] 8 bay # 2 dn ee 
#82) 22 | & » | B se | 22/288] & ag) ae HS | ES 
OQ .) Ay ov cy iS) 7 ma 6) MS 6) b= 6) 
— Hee ee | a ee | eee pee | men | cece | eee ee | ee ce | ee ee | ee | ee 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-1 5-1] 2-011 39-5 24-8 19-8 15-2 18-6 18-4 -810 28-5 670 45-2 
8-1 5-7 1-713 By | 20-0 18-3 16-2 19-0 19-3 -851 28-8 683 49-9 
8-1 5-1 1-745 Ok Dele. ck. ters 20 16-7 19-3 20-7 754 29-7 °731 59-5 | 1 
7:6 5 1-665 28-3 24-2 17 16-6 18-9 18-5 828 30-2 °544 42 2 
8-1 5-3 1-27 26-4 17:5 17-5 16-3 18 18-3 -90 30-5 °65 52-5 | 3 
8 53 1-687 37-1 23-3 17 15-2 19 18-8 -797 27-9 -697 47-214 
9 if 2-25 37-5 17°5 20 17 21 21 -90 25 yt Pl [Ege aes is 
7:8 6-7 1-662 32-5 17-5 18 15-6 17-5 18-5 925 29-5 °725 48-3 | 6 
7:7 5 1-34 23-6 19-1 21-5 15-6 17-1 18-2 °86 32 °717 51-21 7 
8-5 4-8 1-571 31-9 22-5 19-9 16-0 17-7 18-5 744 29-5 +699 48-9 
8-9 4-7 1-508 30 23 21-7 16-2 17-1 18-1 +812 32-5 -712 58-3 | 8 
7:4 4-3 1-765 36-2 24-5 17-2 13-8 16-7 17-6 -762 26-8 -614 44 9 
10 4-7 1-575 34-4 20 18-5 16-1 19-5 19-1 -80 31°3 “77 44-2 }10 
7:5 5-6 1-437 ATR Al | eee Bae ot 18-7 17-7 17-5 19-3 60 QT De loncome 49 11 
7-6 6-0 1-791 34-5 28- 18-8 15-1 19-0 18-5 “913 27-9 695 43-3 
8-4 6-2 1-463 31-1 26-9 19-9 16-8 19-2 20 +983 28 °755 44-8 }12 
7-6 7-8 1-702 35-2 30-7 20-4 15-8 21-1 18-5 -905 26 *707 44-4 113 
7-6 5-9 1-703 31-8 28-3 19-2 14-5 19-5 18-5 943 28-7 °686 43-3 114 
7-9 6-4 1,528 30 30 ay 15 19-1 18 -90 26-9 *675 41-1 }15 
w°2 5-3 1-725 Sy) S00] (ais Mee 18-4 14-6 i AO 15-5 -925 27-0 °625 41-8 |16 
8 5-8 2-062 Cape on ame mage 20 14-4 20-8 21-2 95 28-3 -65 45 Le 
7-2 5-7 1-857 SEY al baie See 19-3 17 19 16-5 94 OOO lemreeteaat en 45 18 
7:4 5-3 1-975 36-9 32-2 19 14-1 18-4 18-2 916 25-9 “711 40-6 {19 
7:4 5-9 2-10 41 25-5 18-2 14-1 u 7 20°-5 -757 25 692 43-6 120 
8-6 5-1 2-344 45-1 25-2 19-1 15-3 18-2 18-1 804 27-7 661 41-8 
8-3 5-9 2-11 43-6 30-4 16-3 15-3 17-8 20-2 821 29-5 +638 44.9 21 
8-7 5 2-51 46-4 28 19 14 18-4 18-2 88 30 +734 43 22 
8-8 5-4 2-29 42-1 30 19-5 14-5 17-6 18 837 26-2 +658 43-6 {23 
9-7 5-5 2-41 47-7 20 Gali Fea. ee 15-1 17-6 16-8 -821 28-1 -687 43 24 
7-9 4-6 2-10 40-5 22-6 20 14 17-8 17-7 +818 26-9 594 36-2 |25 
8-8 4-7 2-19 43-9 22 15 15-6 18-6 19 847 27 -676 43-6 |26 
8 4-6 1-84 35-6 31 15 15 18 18-2 81 25 -716 39°8 127 
8-1 5:3 2-19 41-6 27-7 16 13-7 17-5 17-6 -78 26-8 °652 39-5 128 
9-4 5-1 2-52 44-5 Do Buia Aono 14-7 18-3 17-7 °935 29-2 723 44-4 |29 
9-2 5-1 2-70 50-4 18 20 14-6 17-7 15-6 +825 25-3 616 39-3 {30 
8-9 5 2-52 46-4 21-7 25 15-4 17-3 16-4 -695 25-3 586 40-2 |31 
7-6 4-6 2-414 44.7 NS sGinbete:.t ssc, :, ae 14-2 17-2 15-5 -698 26-7 +587 37-6 |32 
9-3 5-2 2°42 48-1 DAK ehiets Males oc 14-8 18 17-7 -79 25 -70 40-6 {33 
8-6 4-8 2-475 50 Aa Toe el POE Bagi 14-5 17-4 16-8 “757 26-7 °617 41 34 
8-8 4-8 2-45 45-8 METS Os ee Se 16-6 16-9 17 65 25-7 -58 36-8 135 
9-2 5 2-53 46-7 HL Sines eae ties) ee 14-6 17-1 15-5 70 27-5 +53 38-5 |46 
8-5 4-9 2-48 47-1 PAB it I Re 15-9 18-4 16-8 -758 26-8 608 41-1 [37 
8 4-8 2-36 45 7A ))G ie Fas Beene 14-7 17-3 16-5 ‘771 27-6 65 41-8 |38 
8-8 5 2-58 47-8 Gre 2. a 15-5 18-7 16-9 +84 26-8 “75 42 39 
7-8 4-4 2-60 46-8 1S Sates tbc: 15-9 17-6 16-4 86 27-8 -68 40-6 140 
9-1 4-4 2-52 45-1 aon i a ee 16 18-2 17-1 +762 27-5 727 41-4 |41 
8-5 5-2 2-54 49-2 PTS Hel Pete Be es 15-6 18-7 19-5 905 29-7 -708 40-8 142 
8-3 4-4 1-61 32-5 ea Ol Be Gs es 14-2 18-2 17-8 -76 32:3 *675 42-5 143 
8-3 4-9 2-41 50°3 28-3 18-3 13-7 18-2 18-1 -78 30-3 62 41-6 |44 
8-7 6 2-35 45 35 21-2 16-6 19-3 22-2 878 29-7 °72 47-2 145 
9-2 7-7 2°47 ATO: oiche © ale 22-2 19 19-7 21-6 -943 30 736 50 46 
9 5-3 2-56 57-5 35 18-5 17-7 Pav 20-3 °883 26°5 °775 45 47 
8-5 5-5 2-355 45-5 31-3 19-6 16-4 18-6 21-1 +758 28-7 *675 42-1 148 
7-7 5 1-914 38-7 30 2 15-8 19-6 19-7 767 28 °617 42-5 149 
8-3 4.7 1-891 36-7 26-7 19-5 15-2 18-8 20-4 “777 29-2 -59 43-3 |40 
viet 5-0 1-256 7-| Joan oa | Raa Dee 18-6 14-5 18-7 19-1 “734 28-0 633 43-7 
6-3 5 1-402 AF tS (ee a 20 15-5 18-5 20:2 +742 28-5 +599 44-8 415 
7-9 4-9 1-11 Fs ei (eae © Bonet 17-2 13-5 18-8 18 °725 27-5 - 667 42-5 152 
8-4 |. 5-5 2-076 Ft Yesy a) | meets Pe 19-8 15-4 19-7 20-3 765 39-9 681 59-7 
8-3 5-5 | 1-95 ED ed |e iti 20 15-1 19-5 19-9 °75 27-5 65 48-3 |53 
8-3 5-7 1-90 33°7 |. 20 13-8 20 20-5 -75 31-7 65 51-4 154 
8-7 5-2 2-292 Asi sate oan eae 21-7 15-1 18-5 19-8 -761 30-2 725 51-8 155 
8-2 5-4 2-16 C45 St a | MO a 17-5 1 By fois 20-6 20-9 -80 30-6 -70 51-2 [56 
7-4 4-3 1-676 5 ey hl | ea 20-9 15-0 19-1 18-8 773 29-2 661 49-9 
6-5 4 2-00 OG dibe doe. ccm 22-2 14-7 19 19-3 -72 29 -735 51-7 |57 
7-8 5-3 1-76 iis | Brey, Bete 21-7 17 19-2 18-5 °817 30 -617 48-3 158 
7-2 4-3 1-311 VAG dea) | de sh 20-8 14-3 18-9 19-1 +745 27-2 +598 47-7 |59 
8 4-4 1-84 HS ibd nt aie es 20-5 14-1 19-3 18-5 -794 28-6 +687 51-9 |60 
7-7 3°6 1-47 SO men reer ie 19-3 15 19-2 18-8 -79 31 -67 50 61 
7-4 4-4 1-966 7H Ay ol (a RE es 22-9 13-7 19-0 17-1 707 30-1 664 49-6 
8-5 3°2 1-87 Oe alse menses 21-7 15 21 20-5 -80 32 65 50 62 
7-5 4-9 2-06 CSI eal I At See 25 13-7 18-7 ties -817 33°3 683 55 63 
7-1 5 2-02 7 Ny fests be EE he nc 25 14-5 19-5 16-2 -80 35° -662 49 64 
6-7 4-1 1-43 11 Ne lp Mec eral 20 12-6 18 15-3 694 27-5 -631 45-8 165 
6:6 4-6 1-72 SA etn Re eee 25 13-4 18 15-9 -717 25-9 634 46-5 166 
6-6 3-9 1-84 CO eal Uri ara ah ie 22-2 13-8 17-7 15-5 “731 26-9 -605 45-3 167 
7-7 4-6 2-11 PSS. ne 20 11-9 18-7 15-5 -807 30 -708 51-2 |68 
8-3 4-9 2-20 BOM alice eek 24-4 14-9 20-5 20-5 *85 30 74 54 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Sugar pss 
x a 
ian - ° « 
ree ee Perarerer: 
ocali a = ae) oO, 
: Ba | | 8. | Se 23s 
So8\ ese aie OD | sew 
Paalseal Se) gt |ssa 
s .@) pS oO A .o) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (Average)....... 8- 8-0 | 61-6 | 71-8 | 27-0 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-7 | 8-0 | 66-7 | 71-0 | 29-2 
1—Sydney.............. 8-6 | 8-1 | 66-5 | 72-3 | 30-4 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-6 | 8-1] 65-7 | 73-1 | 30 
3—Amherst............. 8-7 | 7-8 | 67 69-9 | 30 
4—Hoalifax. ...cccsceccons 8-3 | 7-7 | 66-7 | 68-9 | 28 
5—Windsor.............. 9 8-2 | 65 72-5 | 27-5 
Ge PTO Nance. ss hc cdo 8-7 | 7-8 | 69 69-2 | 29-5 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 8 7-4 | 66-1 | 70-5 | 28-1 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-3 | 8-0 | 64-3 | 72-3 | 26-4 
8—Moncton............. 8-4] 7-8 | 67-1 | 74-6 | 27-8 
9—St. John.............. 76] 8 62-5 | 65-4 | 25-7 
10—Fredericton.......... 9 8-3 | 64-3 | 75 25-8 
11—Bathurst............. 8-2 | 7-7 | 63-3 | 74-2 | 26-3 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-9) 7-4 | 59-7 | 68-4 | 25-8 
12—Quebec............... 7-7 | 7-2 | 58-1} 71-6 | 26-9 
13—Three Rivers......... 8-4] 7:7 | 59-5 | 72-2 | 25-9 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-8} 7-3 | 63-3 | 70-5 | 26-1 
45 SOLel atresia s cohen. 8 | 7-51 55 54-7 | 25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........| 7:5 | 7-1 | 57-8 | 66-9 | 25 
17—St. John’s............ 7-8 7-3 | 62-8 | 70 27 
18—Thetford Mines....... 8-2] 7-7 | 62 71-1 | 26 
19—Montreal...... Bact 77 | 7:3 | 60-7] 71-2 1 25-3 
20—-Tiull vb aes. ine ene 7-6 7-2 | 58-3 | 67 25-4 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-4] 8-1] 63-0 | 73-2 | 26-1 
21—Ottawa.concsccss nets 7-9 | 7-5 | 62-7 | 72-9 | 26-4 
22—Brockville........... 8-1] 7-9 | 63 74-2 | 28 
23—Kingston............. Vhowre 7-4 | 56-9 | 68-1 | 25 
24—Belleville............ 8-3 8-2 | 64-5 | 71-1 |} 25-8 
25—Peterborough........ 7-9} 7-8 | 61-9 | 68-6 | 25 
~26—Oshawa.............. 8-3 8-1 | 67 74-2 | 25 
2 le OTUIA Aare otras. c «cme 8-1 8 67-5 | 72-3 | 25-4 
28 NOrORtOnnn. cate. 8 7-7 | 62-9 | 72-8 | 24-3 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-5 | 8-1 | 65-7 | 78-3 | 25-7 
30—St. Catharines... 8-21 8-2 | 63-6 | 74-8 | 24-2 
31—Hamilton............ 8-1 7°8 | 61-1 | 72-3 | 25-3 
32—Brantford............ 8-2] 8-0 | 61-7 | 72 24-5 
Soe ARIG, Bade + pwcchowe 8-2 8 64-4 | 74-1 | 24-9 
384—Guelph............... 8-3 7-8 | 61-4 | 74 25 
35—Kitchener............ 8-5. | 8:2 | 48-1.) -79 24-8 
36—Woodstock........... 8-3 | 8-21] 65 72 24-6 
37—Stratford..........0.. 8-2] 7-9 | 59 72-3 | 25 
38—London.............. 8-6 8-2 | 67-5 | 75-7 | 24-9 
389—St. Thomas.......... 8-5 8-1 | 65-8 | 72-2 | 25-7 
40—Chatham............ 7-9 | 7-7 | 58-6 | 70-2 | 25-9 
41—Windsor.............. 8 7-7 | 61-3 | 73-7 | 24-3 
42— STM occseec cc hone 8-7 8-3 | 65 75-8 | 26-7 
48—Owen Sound.......... 8-3 | 7-8 | 69 74-2 | 25-8 
44—North Bay........... 8-8 8-4 | 68-9 | 73-6 | 27-1 
45—Sudbury............. 8-7 8-5 | 08-3 | 74-7 | 28 
46—Cobalt..........scc0. 9-4 8-6 | 67-8 | 74-6 | 28-6 
47—Timmins............. 9-3 8-7 | 64:3 | 73-3 | 30 
48—Saulte Ste. Marie..... 9-1] 8-8 | 60 75-8 | 28-6 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-5 | 7-9 | 52-2 | 73 27-5 
50—Fort William......... 8-6 8-3 | 65-6 | 73-4 | 29-6 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-5 | 8-3 | 57-0 | 70-9 | 27-9 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-6 8-4 | 53-9 | 71-7 | 27-9 
52—Brandon............- 8-4] 8-1] 60 70 27-8 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-8 | 8-5 | 59-7 | 73-7 | 28-7 
53—Regina............... 8-8 8-5 | 59-3 | 71-6 | 27-3 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-7 | 8-5 | 58-6 | 77-1 | 30 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-6 8-5 | 58-8 2-4 | 27-7 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-9 | 8-6 | 62-2 | 73-8 | 29-6 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-7] 8-2 | 56-5 | 71-7 | 27-2 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-8 | 8-2} 57 74-7 | 27-5 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-7 8-8 | 50 66-7 | 26-7 
59—Edmonton........... 8-4 7-9 | 57-8 | 71-4 | 27-3 
60—Calgaryicvnin.. ss ook 8-2 8-1 | 62-9 | 71-7 | 28-5 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-5] 7-8 | 55 74-2 | 26 
British Columbia(Aver’ge)| 8-6 | 8-0 | 57-9 | 70-4 | 28-9 
62—Fernie................ 9 8-8 | 65 VTi a2. 
68—Nelson............00- 8-9 8-4 | 60 73 28 +3 
64——Prail. 4. wncesc 8-7 7°8 | 54-4 | 67-7 | 28-1 
65—New Westminster....| 7-9 7-5 | 55-5 | 65 29 
66—Vancouver........... 7-9 7-6 | 57-3 | 68-4 | 29-5 
67—Victoria........00060- 8-7 8-1 | 56-9 | 69 28-2 
68—Nanaimo............. 7:8 7-7 | 58-3 | 72-5 | 29-8 
69—Prince Rupert........ 9-5] 8 56 74-5 | 31 


XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


Q 
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Menace Wowk RE QOARNIDUR YEAR ADEHANRRARARABANR Mast 


Salt, fine, in bags, 


per lb. 
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Pepper, pure, black, 


ground, per Ib. 


COCR =a ROU WOON © wea wo 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 





per lb. 
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16-50-17-00 
16-00 
16-75-17-75 
15-00 
15-50-16-00 
15-00 
16-50-17-00 
16-50-17-00 
16-75 
16-275 
16-75 
16-00 
15-50 
16-00 
15-75 
16-00 
16-00-16 -25 
15-50-16-00 
214-50-15-00 
215-50 
15-50 
15-50 
16-00 
15-50-16-00 
16-00-16-50 
16-00 
1550-16-00 
16-00-16-50 
16-50 
15-50 
g15-50-16-50 
16-50 
16-00-16-50 
16-50 
17-00-17-50 
18-50-19 -00 
18-50-19-00 
16-50-16-75 
17-00-17-50 
17-00-17-50 
29-590 


ee ee sen ee nce 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. c. Calculated price per 
coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). 


working men, but some at $35.00. 


p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60. 


New houses 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1927 
Wood Rent 
— * 4 ks 5 

3 . i) oz 1 ’ 

} © Y eS g a 

C3) q s > = aq zi Aas 

a s cy Bok : = " 8 (SS) aes g8 |pHeSan 

S a , Bs | Sau | ge | de | ude | © les] Pes [Bese bs 

28 z &8 | 248 ae 828 Ses | @ |88| Fee8a |Beesse 
Ee oO so 3 he as Se BDw = 8% Se egy SBSSEL 
28 2 Ba RSS | 28 | #88 | sss | B [eS| sasha |eeages 
ea] oe) es tr 3) D =I oan Pe ie a 

$ c. Cc. 

10-337 13-428 12-184 14-482 8-988 10-940 19-199 | 31.8 |18-0 27-394 19-560 
9-110 12-792 8-650 10-006 6-050 7-100 5-333 | 34-3 15-0 22-417 15-083 
7-45 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 COO een eat. boss 33~35|15 | 16-00-20-00] 10-00-14-00] 1 
7-35 dias, | pad scottnepers darter Lenmrahneeesenenetsiatd Stbedinecre tera c8-00 c6-00 | 35 {15 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 Ss0OC 1, 41k 6-00 | 32 {15 | 10-00-15-00] 5-00-10-00] 3 

11-00-11-50| 11-00-13-50| 10-00 13-00 8-00 10°00 [Dac 35 |15 | 30-00-40-00| 20-00-25-00| 4 
Pl ae 10-50-11-50| 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-00 4-00 | 35 |15 | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00) 5 
10-00-11-00 16-00 8-25 9-00 4-25 SSO. Sub beam. bose 35 |15 | 20-00-28-00} 16-00-18-00| 6 
11-00 13-25 12-00 13-00 7-50 8-50 c9-00 | 32 {15 | 19-00-26-00] 10-00-14-00} 7 
11-013 13-333 10-875 12-375 oe, 8- Me ewe 32-4 |12-5 27-000 19-250 
210-00-12-50 213-50 210-00 212-00 29-0 39-35|15 | 30-00-45-00] 20-00-25-00] 8 
11-00-13-00| 12- 00-14- 00/13. 0 16.00] 14-00-17-00| 6- ole, 100 7: 50-10- 00 8. 00-9: 00130-32 |10 | 20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00} 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 1-00 1250 Ft 7500" 1 eh Ee. c4-80-6-40| 30 {13 25-00 18-00 {10 

BORO Pe We: "3. 00 10-00 6-00 SO th ie och. 35 «=«| 12 18-00 15-00 |11 

10-296 13-917 13-810 15-434 9-381 10-926 11-876 | 30-9 [13-3 23-000 14-813 
10-00 13-00 014-67 014-67 c12-00 c12-00 012-00 | 30 415 | 27-00-32-00]............ 12 

11-00-12-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 | 30 {13 | 20-00-25-00| 12-00-15-00]13 

12-00 | 12-00-14:00] 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 {29-39 |10 | 18-00-20-00| 16-00-18-00/14 
9-504 a. Base c|14.67-17.33|c16-00-18-67] 10-67 013-33 10-0 39 115 | 14-00-15-00| 7-00-10-00/15 

ORI Bp ec sere te RO: 8 30 A 018867 “Rates: E1200 Lotl os dieraad 80 1800-20-00] 10-00-12-00]16 
AN 0 ORR RRS Pe 12-00 “14 00 8-00 ©1000 612-00 | 27-98/12-5}k23-00-33-00| 15-00-23-00117 
9-90 ABGO8 Pile tat e105. PS Se: P7504.) Ala... 30 =| 15 16-00 10-50 {18 

11-00 | 12-50-15-00} 16-00 | 17-00-18-00/10.00-12.00| 12- Se ai 16-00 | 35 {10-12} 25-00-40-00] 16-00-25-00)19 
9-25 | 18-50-15-00} 16-00 017-23 -00 09-00 | 28 15 | 22-00-30-00} 15-00-22-00/20 

11-000 12-8 13-205 15-871 10-048 12-488 11-405 | 30-1 |11-9 28-643 26-900 
9-25 | 13-50-15-00] 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 35 |15 | 25-00-85-00] 20-00-25-00}21 
ID°SO TT. take. Shale hehe. ep C1IG*00. WP PPK. iS i ar Se 3090-32115 | 18-00-20-00] 12-00-16-00/22 

9-00-12-00 12-50 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c14-00 | 30  |12 | 18-00-25-00] 15-00-20-00/23 
Tae 12-00-12-50} 14-00 15-00 12-00 13-00 12-00 | 30 |10 | 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25-00!24 
9-00 | 12-00-13-00} 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7.00 | 33 {10 | 20-00-35-00| 15-00-25-00)25 

Ro Di he bens: . 14-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 | 27-30/10 |m20°00-35°00}m18.00-25.00}26 
9-50-13-00 13-50 11-00 12-50 ee el RS ees Cre c7-72 | 30 0 | 18-00-25-00| 13-00-15-00/27 
12-00-12-50] 10-50-13-00] 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 |9-10] 25-00-40-00] 20-00-25 -00/28 
g 212-00 g g Ps g g 230 {13 | 25-00-30-00] 18-00-23 -00)29 
g10-00-12:00} 12-00 PS g g g g 730 |12 | 30-00.35-00} 20-00-25-00/30 
9-00 | 12-00-13-00] 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 9 | 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00/31 

9-00 13-00 15-00 17:00 11-00 13-00 08-348 | 28-30/10 | 22-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00/32 
8-00-10-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 | 28 {12-5 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/33 

13-00 | 10-75-13-00| 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9:00 | 27-28110 | 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00/34 
10-00 | 10-00-13-00] 16-00 18-00 12-00 14500-4012... 28-30] 8-3] 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00135 

11-00-13-00} 13-00-14-00] 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 {c10-67-16-00] 28 {10 20-00 15-00 |36 
10-00-14-00] 10-00-13-00] 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 | 28 {10 | 30-00-40-00) 19-00-25-00/37 
10-00-1350] 12-00-13-00].......... 618200 ites Seals. 11-25 c11-25 | 26-27)/14 | 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00/38 
10-50-11-50] 11-00-13-00]14.00-15.00] 16-00-20-00]..........].........-.- c20-00 | 30 15 | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00/39 
10-00-11-00] 12-00 |.......... 618500: Wie cesta c16-00 | c9-00-15-00| 28 |12 | 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25-00/40 

211-00 213-5 g c& £26-00 g c & 222-00 |e & 218-00 {30 |12 | 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00)41 

9-50 14-00-13 OOWair: hate 18500) ~ da hy...c0.0h). Wraie Os Pee 14-00 | 30-32115 | 25-00-35-00| 20-00-30-00/42 
7-50-10-00 13-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 5-00-10-00} 30 11-7] 15-00-25-00] 12-00-20-00/43 
22-50)4..83t in ents 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 {12-41 30-00-36-00} 18-00-20-00/44 
1200-14-60 15-00 edie: 015-00-17-25].......... e10-50-15-00 12-75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 |45 

12-00 | 11-00-12-00] 13-00 015-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00|............ 27-30|15 22-00 14:00 146 

16-50 16-00 10-00 12-75 |6-00-7-00 10-5000 8S ero. S. 35 {10 p 25-00-35-00/47 
8-00-12-00 11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c6-50 | 30 |12 | 25-00-30-00| 15-00-20-00/48 
9-50-13-50 13-50 11-00 014-00 10-00 TSO: od). eke aasinnes 35 113-3] 25-00-40-00| 15-00-30-00/49 
9-00-13-50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 $4)-O0s0 lst 5.0. «2. 33 |18-3] 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00/50 

12-000 14-750 11-090 12-125 7-250 S O25 lg. . cseak «a. 33-8 |15-0 35-000 24-500 

11-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 CGO DY aye. war. 30-35|15 | 35-00-50-00] 25-00-35-00/51 

12-00 14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 pe ba. 5 {15 | 25-00-30-00] 18-00-20-00|52 
9-938 18-063 8-000 11-875 8-500 10-500 12-333 | 34-4 |14-5 35-000 23-750 

9-00-12-00] 17-00-17-50].......... 14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 {15 | 30-00-50-00 30-00 [53 
h8-00- 9-50 19-00 6-50 18-00 5-50 yor ib ee: Pobe 35  |12-8] 25-00-35-00| 15-00-25-00/54 
10-00-11-00 20-00 9-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-35/15 35-00 25-00 [55 

h10-00 $6005 Hues e& 1500). eckec 5c: c14-00 014-00 | 35 {15 35-00 20-00 156 
6-688 95-425 | sexdvieesa- | aosmes. he. 10-000 11-000 [1 ke: 32-5 woe phe a F 
g zg g g g g g : ; 

Be SOF. ohsds. Avie Pen aee aes te BRL Shieh arte 12-00: thodivee «uch so 35. (15 r r 58 
h5-00-6-00 16-0014 Wess feU eG eRe 8-00 | c6-00-8-00]............ 30. «(415 35-00 25-00 159 
h6-00-11-50| 12-50-16-00].......:..|.......0000% 12-00 14-00 c13-00 | 35 {14-1} 20-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00/60 
He 008! whe ics hs eeu AAs Geen: COL Peden Wor pide ile caediandbed obs.» obs 30. = —* {12-1 30:00 |. 18-00 |61 
10-185 42-050 bch cwcees. Vwdad, vste - 9-500 10-333 5-295 | 35-4 [13-7 25-813 20-125 

GOS 6x 75b anges. ree tedees |. ei ee. wate 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 40 {15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-75-1175) 13-00-15 -501). cuscaeocllossecbacte. 9-00 11-75 e7-50 | 40 |15 | 20-00-30-00) 18-00-25-00/63 
9-00-11-00 S4eROh We018, SALI htss3. Babia - 9-00 Lr Teoh. Ooch oe. 40 {15 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00)64 

10-75-11-75 1126) bee. shcdtcal Soe dest. 12 LAO i onc lake 6-50 4-75 | 35 {15 | 18-00-20-00] 12-00-14-00/65 
10-50-11-50 41 Obi eee ks. ah esl ate wee Ws. das poke 7-00 4-25 | 30 9 29-00 25-00 166 
10-55-11-50 rt ed (eae eee es ore 8-00 c10-00 c4-77 | 28 15 | 18-00-22-00] 15-09-17-00167 

BRT SOO... Wid de SS Shea. ne ap Sea Gest, bo tia bad 9 siees on [Roun Heevet 5-50 | 35 {13-7} 22-00-30-00| 18-00-22-00/68 

Seat AME Ase ULERY SEWN Det, fac oe cela ebive a LbaeG Meo ldao aR AEa ge Volap's « 35 {12 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00/69 

















cord from price quoted. d. Welshcoal. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. ‘Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. 


j. In British Columbia 


as high as $40 per month. m. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. n. Houses with conveniences not pr anal aoe occupied by 
$30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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Continued from page $18 


which more than offset the increased prices for 
raw cotton and silk; the Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper group, due mainly to de- 
clines in the prices of groundwood, matches, 
and spruce sidings; the Iron and its Products 
group, due to lower prices for pig iron, steel 
billets and spring hinges; the Non-Metallic 


Minerals group, due chiefly to a decline in 
the price of coal; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined, chiefly because of 
lower prices for butter, eggs, lard, potatoes, 
coal and matches. Producers’ goods advanced 
slightly. Lower prices for coal caused a de- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


cnn, ed 
ee O0e*c*=0eoqq=0O0E0SSST SSS SSS —mw™/—“—™m——™—_—_ wn ooo 


Commodities 





Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
IIl.—Animals and Their Products........... 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—lIron and its Products.................. 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


ee 


Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 

DEE MarINO Re. ere obec = old este eee otter ae ola 

PPS GOrestite oes tics & se acioiae ssoie sia steered ast 

T Ve Minerale. On. Yo Se os. Caw ne ieee 
Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 
IBCVELALES Vectices cae Gals cocapetiep sem ewee 
Breadstitiser. ts. os oo. techs Ore cee ee . 
Chocolate ho Fire. 5. oh) eels dee eats 
PS ey SOE Cae nea. saree Meer oes 
EULESS ce e-obe Pecce ale wate s Ae once neicleineine 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 
Milk and Milk Products................ 
Sugar, relined ie. ov. doe sae sik ee sae ee sae 
Wegetables.i 2. fore cones anes os ee cot 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
ANG UNGCRWEAT) is <ccascene te eee ee 
Household equipment..............0+0- 
HUT NIGUEO sake ee re ee eee 
Glassware and pottery.............-- 
Miscellaneous: .u..<0besacs cede aee cette 


ee ee 


Supplies saves segeacae tae eee eee 
Miscellancous so. siocic.scisstes e ate nie pees ree 


(D) Producers’ Materials 
Building and Construction Materials.... 
TAD ORY Secs aetna leis ‘shige ceestieoe Meee ee 
Painters’ Materials..............22++- 
Miscellaneons?:.): ... 0s se ladeacmmel ses 


re 


Manufacturers’ Materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
For fur Industry,..c 0k cacd- oi eer 
For Leather Industry.............+-- 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 





dities 


ml — 
BD bod ODD = bo CO 00 CO 


ri 
= 


No. of 
com- | 1914] 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920] 1921} Feb.| Feb.| Feb.|Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | eb. 


1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 {1927 


er ne fc ff | ee ff aot 


236 |102-3/131-6/199-0) 209-2) 243 -5/171-8)153 -5/153 -6|156-8 164-7 162-0]150-6/150-1 


111-6] 149-8|220-2/234-4]287-6]178-21157-1/142-3/141 -31188-9|179-9]159-3|160-4 
102-5]119-9|179-4|198-7|204-8] 154-6]135-0/139-11136-21136-1|146-0}144-5|142-3 
97+81133-3}269-9|281-41303+3]165-0}172-4]199-3]213-6|197-81185-9]155-6|153-4 
94-3]100-1/139-4]171-6]241-6]202-51162-0}174-5]174-31158-8]159-8]155-5)154-0 
97-7]151-8/227-3|201-8|244-4/185-7|147-6]161-8]167-3|158-8]146-8]145-5| 144-4 
96-2|137-3]144-2]135-6]137-7} 98-6] 97-0] 96-8] 96-2|106-5}106-9| 96-4] 96-9 


94-5] 102-2] 144-9]163-8]197-5/205-4)191 -0/184-41187-8]174-31177-9|174-41174-0 
103-0|123-1|187-3]185-4/223-3]184-7/166-6]166-3]168-4]156°5|157-5|155-7|155-5 


110-6] 143-4]212-3]/232-5}258-2)164-21149.4]128-5]128-71175-8]166-81153-6| 152-2 
98-8] 107+ 11172-5|177-5| 173-5) 142-3]143.9}127-6]131-1]153-21161-7| 147-5 149-1 
94-3]100-1|139-4]171-6]241-6|202-5)162-0]174-5]174-31158-8]159-8|155-5} 153-9 
95-8|121-51166-1)167-8] 196-21175-6]158-91157-0]160-71152-61151-81147-2|147-0 

104-2]133-4]189 -2/206-0}244-0}168-41150.4]144-21146-3]165-3]/161-8]151-8/157-4 

101-0]130-4|196-9]204-4/242-0)180-0]156-11160-2]160-9]162-7]159-4/149-8] 149-5 


101-3/120-6/172-8]191-7|226-1]174-4]156-1|152-4|155 -5}154-7/164-8]158-1|156- 
105-6] 132-3]193-3]207-6|244-41170-7|149 -0|148 -6]150-2/156-5/170-1/156-2| 155 
101-7]125-2]197-5}218-2|249-7|176-0]190-9]225-3/211-6]252-4|250-9}227-1|2 
110-6] 144-4]224-4)916-6/261-2]186-9]154-31139-3]126-5]206-21176-3|160-0|1 
102-0]112-0]104-0}131-6|183-2/109-2/104-0] 96-0} 96-0/104-0}104-0/128-0}1 
98 -8]107-1]172-5]177-5}173-5| 142-3] 143 -9]127-6]131-11153-2|161-7}147-5)! 
101-6|124-2]173-5}221-6|249-4/218-6|235-7|179-4/169-4|186-21155-1|160-2/1 
103-7|118-9]200-8]204- 1/209 -21152-7/130-2|132-0)118-9]131-5}152-4/139-o}1 
100-0] 119-5) 165-1]192-8]203-0]167-8]144-7}154-3/156-0]134-21157-21149-6]1 
115-4]171-6)208-4]237-2|408-3]213-3]156-6|216-11236-6|159-0}143-2/153-111 
122-9|210-0|232-3/245-4]431-1/170-0}171 -3}131-8]190-71144-91346-41192-a/1 
104-4]120-0]174-4]197-6]213-1]159-71135-7]138- 71159-61171 -3|125-1]178-3}1 
108-0} 117-6|154-7|204- 1|227-0|206-5/206-5|206-5/216-5/216-5/216-5|216-5)/216-5 
99-3]119-6|213-0/248-4]283-81186-91175-0|159-7/167-4]152-81152-6]152-7}159-3 


96-0} 105 -8|146-9] 171 -6|203-1]179-2|/164-9]157-3]162-2]152-5|158-2/160-5|157-5 


105-3|128-5]181-3]232-5}260-2/186-3]164-4]164-5]160-9/152-7|152-6)151-6| 150-2 
93-0] 98-6|136-0]152-3]185-0]176-91165-11155-01162-6]152-41159 -9|/163-3]159-8 
102-8}107-3]189-1/245-3/323-4]249-4]/229-11219-6]196-81194-81194-8]194-8]194-8 
99 -7|203-2|247-4|336-91490- 6/461 -6|405-51318-6|274- 71263 -3/321 -61321-2/321-3 
92-9] 97-9]135-0]150-6|182-3]174-8]163-3]153-6]161-7]151-51158-8]162-2)158-7 


103 -4]130-7/195-0|206-2|241-9]167-3]147 -5/146-71144-7/164-1|152-0/143-8) 144-1 


94-4|101-1]146-0/164-6]197- 11206 -5|194 -6]187 -0/190-1/177-8]181-3)180-2/179-3 
98-1|117-8|203-9]216-6|264 -5| 248-0] 189 - 6|209 -6]223 -4]204 -21204-2/204-2|204-2 


94-5] 99-9]142-11161-5]194-1}206-41192-0]186-5|189-4]177-3]181-4/180-8}180-0 
92+31133-21242-3]242-2|268-6/200-5]178-8|197-1]204-0/188-9]174-5]158-9|154-9 


104-4]133-9]200-3|210-7|246-8]163-0|142-8]142- 4/139 -8]162-7/148.8|139-9]140-3 
93-8] 103-8] 150-5|175-0/214-9| 183 -2]/159-9|164-7|167-21154-4]152-6]147-5) 147-2 
91-1] 92-3]130-41163-8|206-4|180-0]156-1|163-91165-1]149-3|150-0]147-7| 147-2 
102-2]159-41264-31303-2/313-7|173-3]178-3]193-8]206-1/222-8]181-0|167-1|168-8 
100-0|128-2]191-9]192-4/227-7|192-6]168-1|164-01169-0]161-1}156-8]145-0)145-2 


106-8]140-8|211-7/218-8]254-0/158-4|138-9}137-4/134- 0/164. 6|148 0/138 -1/138-8 
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cline in producers’ equipment. Materials for 
the textile and clothing industries, for the 
metal working industries, for the chemical us- 
ing industries, for the meat packing indus- 
tries, for the leather industry, as well as mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials, were some- 
what lower, but these declines were more than 
offset by advances in the prices of materials 
for the milling and other industries and for 
the fur industry. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower, higher 
levels for grains, fruits, hogs, tea and cotton 
being more than offset by lower prices for 
potatoes, cattle, eggs, sugar, rubber, wool, 
jute, coal, pig iron, and steel billets. Fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods were also lower, 
advances in the prices of flour, ham and veget- 
able oils being more than offset by declines in 
the prices of butter, lard, hessian, copper, lead 
and zine products, groundwood and matches. 
Articles of farm origin and articles of marine 
origin advanced, while articles of forest origin 
and articles of mineral origin declined. 


Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices. during 1900-1909 as 100, 
was somewhat lower at 167.7 for February, 
as compared with 170.8 for January; 182.0 
for February, 1926; 264.1 for February, 1920; 
and 117.9 for February, 1914. The figure for 
February, 1927, is the lowest recorded since 
November, 1922. The index of twenty food- 
stuffs declined from 187.7 for January to 182.6 
for February. That for manufacturers’ goods 
was also slightly lower at 152.7 for February, 
as compared with 163.4 for January. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial: and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period 1890 to 1913 
and has been calculated by months from 1919 
to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in 
the supplement to the Lazsour Gazerre for 
January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
Labour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of. Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstufis, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 


the table contained a list of only the twenty- 


nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the LasBourR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was stiil 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETT# 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated appies and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
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ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adapted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


INDEX NUMBER OF CHANGES IN THE 
COST OF LIVING 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazette a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost. of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazetre for January on 


Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, page . 


9. This table gave figures for June and De- 
cember each year from 1914 to 1926, inclusive. 
Figures are now available also for March and 
September each year since 1917 and. the ac- 
. companying table gives figures for December 
each year from 1914 to 1917, quarterly figures 
1918 to 1926, and monthly figures for 1927. As 
stated in the above mentioned supplement the 
figures in the food group in the family budget 
are still used to show the changes in food prices 
but in the other groups the percentage changes 


in the prices of each article have been 
weighted according to workingmen’s average 
family consumption, and in the fuel and light 
group, gas and electricity have been included. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fue All 
— Food | and Rent |Cloth-| Sund- |Items* 
Ligh ing ries 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 Wei 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 148 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920... 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920... 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920... 217 189 138 232 173 194 
Dec. 1920... 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921.. 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921.. 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921.. 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 176 158 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 174 158 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 173 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 155 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 167 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 157 167 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 167 158 


*The figures for ‘‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183; Sundries 20%. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric hght rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 19110, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1;- 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 
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The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 71.5; 
1925, 69.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1925, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 132.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1928, 158.6; 1924, 
156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change, although 
the tendency was towards somewhat higher 
levels. Sirloin steak averaged 28.9 cents per 
pound in February, as compared with 28.7 
cents in January; round steak 23.5 cents per 
pound in February and 23.4 cents in January; 
rib roast. 21.6 cents per pound in February 
and 21.4 cents in January; shoulder roast 15.8 
cents per pound in February and 15.9 cents 
in January. Veal declined slightly. averaging 
20 cents per pound. Mutton fell from 28.5 
cents per pound to 28 cents, lower prices be- 
ing reported from many localities. Salt pork 
was down in the average from 27.4 cents per 
pound in January to 26 cents in February, 
somewhat lower prices being reported from 
nearly all localities. Bacon was also slightly 
lower, averaging 40.7 cents per pound. Boiled 
ham declined from 68:1 cents per pound in 
January to 61.9 cents in February In fresh 
fish, whitefish declined from 21.4 vents per 
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pound in January to 20.4 cents in February. 
Halibut and cod steak showed little change. 
The price of lard fell from 23.2 cents per 
pound in January to 22.8 cents in February. 
Prices in the Maritime Provinces were some- 
what higher, but declines occurred in most 
other localities. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
fresh averaging 58.4 cents per dozen in Feb- 
ruary, as compared with 66.5 cents in Janu- 
ary, and cooking averaging 50.1 cents per 
dozen in February, as compared with 52.7 
cents in January. Lower levels were reported 
from all localities. No changes were reported 
in the prices of milk. Both dairy and cream- 
ery butter advanced, the former averaging 
43.6 cents per pound in February and 43 
cents in January, and the latter averagiag 49 
cents per pound in February and 47.9 cents 
in January. Cheese was slightly higher at an 
average of 30.7 cents per pound. 

No changes occurred in the prices of bread, 
the average being 7.6 cents per pound. Flour 
showed a slight increase at 5.3 -cents per 
pound. Rice and tavioca were steady Can- 
ned vegetables were practically unchanged. 
Onions advanced from 4.9 cents per pound 
in January to 5.1 cents in February. Pota- 
toes showed little change, averaging $2.01 per 
ninety pounds, as compared with $2.03 in 
January. Evaporated apples were down from 
an average of 20.2 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary to 19.8 cents in February. Currants were 
slightly higher at an average price of 18.4 
cents per pound. Marmalade was down from 
68.5 cents per 4 pounds in January to 67 cents 
in February. Granulated sugar was unchanged 
in the average, slightly higher prices in some 
localities being offset by declines in others. 
Coffee and tea showed little change. Coal was 
steady, anthracite averaging $16.86 per ton 
and bituminous $10.34. Hardwood averaged 
$12.18 per cord in February, as compared 
with $12.14 in January. No changes were re- 
ported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of wholesale 
price changes during the month issued by the 
Domixrion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to higher levels during 
February. The average for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern cash wheat. Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, was $1.397, as compared with 
$1.363 for January. The low price for the 
month was $1.38%, reached on the 14th, and 
the high $1.414 on the 28th. Coarse grains 
moved in sympathy with wheat, western bar- 
ley being up from 673 cents per bushel to 692 
cents; western oats from 583 cents per bushel 
to 694 cents; flax seed from $1.874 per bushel 
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to. $1.904; and Ontario rye from 95% cents per 
bushel to -97.cents. Flour also followed the 
trend in wheat, ‘advancing at Toronto from 
$7.95 per barrel to $8.10. Rolled oats were 
down from $3.45 per sack to $3.25. Tea was 
slightly. higher at Toronto. 
Montreal declined from $145 per bag to 
$1.27%, and at Toronto from $1.574 to $1.523. 
Manitoba potatoes at Winnipeg were down 
from 75 cents per bushel to 66% cents, and 
New Brunswick varieties at St. John from 
$3.25-$3.50 per barrel to $3.00-$3.25. Raw rub- 
ber continued to decline, being down from 
374. cents per pound in January to 37% cents 
in February. Cotton seed oil rose from 12 
cents per pound to 13 cents, and raw linseed 
oil from 93 cents per gallon to 95 cents. West- 
ern cattle at Winnipeg declined from $6.682 
per hundred pounds to $6.59, and choice steers 
at ‘Toronto from $7.21 per hundred pounds to 
$7.183. Choice sheep were down from $6.622 
per hundred pounds to $6.50. Hogs at Toronto 
rose from $11.62 per hundred pounds to $11.78. 
Ham advanced from 27-28 cents per pound to 
29-293 cents.. Finest creamery butter at 
Montreal declined from 43 cents per pound to 
42 cents. At Toronto creamery prints were 
down from 47 cents per pound to 46 cents and 


Potatoes at 


solids from 45 cents per pound to 44 cents. 
Cheese was slightly lower at Montreal at 25 
cents per pound. The downward movement 
in eggs continued, fresh declining from 60-63 
cents per dozen to 52-54 cents, and storage 
from 47 cents per dozen to 43 cents. Lard at 
Toronto declined from 16% cents per pound to 
15 cents. Raw cotton at New York rose from 
134 cents per pound to 14% cents. Raw silk 
at New York was slightly higher, the price 
advancing from $5.60 per pound to $5.80. 
Prices of wool continued to decline, being 
down from 1 to 3 cents per pound. Jute de- 
clined from $9.05 per cwt. to $8.50 and hes- 
sian from $11.25 per hundred yards to $10.50. 
Binder twine was down from 14% cents per 
pound to 134 cents. Pig-iron at Montreal 
declined from $28.20 per ton to $27, and steel 
billets from $39-$45 per ton to $37-$43. 
Groundwood pulp was slightly lower at $28- 
$30 per ton. Tin advanced from 67% cents 
per pound to 694 cents, and silver from 553 
cents per ounce to 56% cents. Copper sheets 
fell from 20% cents per pound to 20% cents, 
and copper wire from 184 cents per pound to 
18 cents. Anthracite coal was down from 
$13.57 per ton to $13.32. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


"THE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The various in- 
dex numbers showed prices to be generally 
falling during the early part of the year. 


Great Britain 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


The Board of Trade index number, on the 
base 1913=100, was 143.6 in January, as com- 
pared with 146.1 in December and 152.4 in 
November. During January foods declined 
nearly 1.0 per cent to 153.5 and non-foods 
declined 2.1 per cent to 138.2. The group 
“other metals and minerals” declined from 
185:1 in November to 138.1 in January. For 
. the past year, the method of the Board of 
Trade has been to publish the index number 
with 1924=100 as the base, and the calcula- 
tion has been carried back to January, 1925. 
At the same time, the old base, 19183=100, has 
been continued and the index calculated on 
that base published in a separate table. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Times index number on the base 1913= 
100 was 140.5 for January, being thus 1.1 per 
cent lower than a month earlier and the low- 
est figure in the post war period. Food prices. 
declined 0.4 per cent and industrial materials 
declined 1.5 per cent. Four of the eight com- 
modity groups were higher, three lower, and 
one unchanged. “ Other metals and minerals” 
declined 7.3 per cent owing to a further fall 
in coal prices, and lower prices for other non- 
ferrous metals. Iron and steel declined. Cot- 
ton was unchanged but, owing to higher prices 
for wool and flax, “other textiles” rose 2.8 
per cent. There was a fall of 2.8 per cent in 
the meat and fish group owing to a seasonal 
decline in eggs. 


The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), base period, 1867-77= 
100, was 123.1 at the end of January, show- 
ing a decline of 0.6 per cent as compared 
with December, 1926. The decline was caused 
mostly by lower prices for certain vegetable 
foods, and for sugar, coffee and tea. In min- 
erals there was a drop in coal, and copper, 
tin and lead were lower. Raw cotton, flax, 
wool and silk were higher. In sundries, vege- 
table oils, seeds and timber were stronger; 
hides and leather weaker. 
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Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry and Labour, on the 
base April, 1914=100, was 860 in December, 
a slight decline from the level of the previous 
month. . 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a working man’s fam- 
ily of the lowest category, on the base 1921= 
100, was 203.91 in January, being slightly 
higher than the December level. A consider- 
able increase took place in the rents index, 
and in sundries, while food and clothing also 
advanced and fuel and light declined slightly. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 635 for January, a decline of nearly 
one per cent from the December level. Both 
native and imported articles declined some- 
what. Foods rose slightly and materials de- 
clined. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber on the base 1913=100 was 158 in Decem- 


ber, and thus 6.5 per cent lower than the level : 


for November, which was 170, Prices had 
continued to fall during the first four months 
of the year, raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tures falling faster than consumers’ goods, and 
from January, 1925, to April, 1926, consumers’ 
goods had declined 30 per cent and raw ma- 
terials 42. Toward the end of the year, the 
prices of raw materials, owing to the British 
coal strike, started to rise and from April to 
October they rose from 129 to 185, while con- 
sumers’ goods remained almost unchanged. 
During December fuel and lubricating oil de- 
clined from 226 to 145. . Consequently, im- 
ports declined from 187 to 154. Raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactures at the same 
time declined from 166 to 137. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The accompanying 
table shows the groups used in the new index 
number of wholesale prices, with figures for 
January, June and December, 1926, and for 
January, 1927. The base is unchanged at 
1913=100. The calculation has been carried 
back to January, 1924, with monthly figures. 
Since November 16, 1924, weekly figures have 
been published from which the monthly aver- 
age is calculated. As will be seen from the 
tables there was a slight decline in the Janu- 
ary level, chiefly due to a decline in the group 
agricultural products, due to a seasonal de- 
cline in cattle prices and in animal foods. 
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Vegetable foods and fodder rose slightly. The 
index number of provisions and of raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactured goods was 
slightly higher in January. Manufactured 
goods showed a slight decline, with declines 
both in producers’ goods and consumers’ 
goods. 

‘Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
rose in January 0.2 per cent. Foods rose 
slightly; clothing declined slightly; sundries 
declined owing to a fall in the price of soap; 
heat and light rose slightly; and rent showed 
no change. 


GERMAN Y—WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBER 
New Series, 1913=100 


Groups of Commodities 


Jan., 1926 
June, 1926 
Dec., 1926 


Jan., 1927 


I—Agricultural Preducts: 


Foodstuffs of vegetable origin ..} 111-2] 127-3] 152-1] 154-2 
COHEN do Corset ears anes bende pm cael 120-1} 120-6} 119-6] 116-6 


Foodstuffs of animal origin..... 150-0} 131-4] 162-4] 148-6 
HOG e rs Bact ts oh varicose bike 104-1} 109-1} 141-4] 142-3 
ANSI. SMA 122-3} 124-0) 143-7) 140-3 


W—Provisions................... 132-7] 136-4] 128-4] 129-3 


Wi—Industrial. materials and 
semi-manufactured goods: 


Coal ee se. ete oe 132-1] 130-6} 134-7] 135-f 
HOME eis oie RN, 1 eis 3 te 123-5] 122-8] 127-0] 124-6 
INEGTAISSS, ONG s oss ccc cece ene 121-8] 114-1] 113-7] 110-7 
MERteS den, Rie Rete c ae 166-7] 150-2} 136-3] 138-5 
Skins and leather............... 112-8] 110-7] 122-0} 123-3 
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Artificial fertilisers............. 90-9} 80-9} 83-2) 86-0: 
Technical oils and fats...... 128-6} 132-8] 132-2] 132-2 
Rub bers peitysiceh.. dest. eee 102-8} 53-9} 48-0] 49-2 
Paper-making materials and 

SPER? . Sed hatee las toa k eee 159-2) 149-6] 148-8} 148-6 
Building materials.............. 147-7| 141-7] 147-9] 149-7 


IV—Manufactured Gocds: 
‘Producers €000S8 062.0 oie ee 
Consumers’ goods.............. 


136-8} 132-4) 129-7} 129-3 
174-0} 163-1} 151-7] 150-9 


158-0) 149-9) 142-3) 141-6 


V—General Index (All Goods).| 135-8] 131-9] 137-1] 135-9 


New Zealand 


. WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office was 1397 in 
December, on the base average annual aggre- 
gate expenditure, four chief centres, 1909-13= 
1000, and showed an advance of 5 per cent 
for the month. There were advances in food- 
stuffs of vegetable origin, and animal pro- 
ducts; declines in wood and wood products 
and non-metallic minerals and their products; 
and no change in textiles and metals and 
their products. 
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Cosr or Livina—The official index number 
for November, 1926, on the base July, 1914= 
1000 (foods based on prices in 25 centres and 
other elements on prices in 4 centres), was 
1622, a slight decline from the August level. 
Foods declined slightly and only very slight 
changes were shown by other groups. 


China 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The index number of 
the Shanghai Bureau of Markets, of wholesale 
prices at Shanghai, calculated on the base 
February, 19183=100, was 172.0 in December, 
showing a decline of nearly 1.0 per cent. 
There were declines in the groups cereals, 
other foods, textiles and metals, while the 
average of the four miscellaneous groups rose 
2 per cent, with increases in fuels, building 
materials and sundries, and a decline in in- 
dustrial materials. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (showing the cost of 106 commodities) 
was $12.5543 on March 1, showing a very 
slight upward trend for the month, although 
the number of commodities and of groups 
showing declines slightly exceeded those ad- 
vancing. Five groups—oils, metals, live stock, 
miscellaneous products and fruits, advanced; 


while seven, including provisions, breadstuffs, 
hides, textiles, naval stores, building materials 
and coal declined; and chemicals and drugs 
were unchanged. 

The index number of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics showed a slight decline in January, 
registering 146.9 compared with 147.2 for 
December, a decline of 0.2 per cent. There 
were decreases in price levels of all groups 
except farm products and miscellaneous com- 
modities. Farm products showed an increase 
of 1.75 per cent, owing to slight increases in 
cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, cotton, hides and 
potatoes. There was practically no change 
shown in the level of the miscellaneous group. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board de- 
clined one point in January to 167 on the 
base July, 1914=100. Foods fell 3 poinis, 
and shelter and fuel and light also showed 
declines. Sundries rose one point and cloth- 
ing showed no change. 

The index number of the Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life, showing the 
level of the Cost of Living in Massachusetts. 
was 161.2 in January on the base 1913—100, 
slightly lower than the previous month. Food 
and clothing both showed considerable de- 
cline, while other elements of the budget 
showed little or no change. 


Cost of Living in Italy 


The Italian Government, having considered 
the proposals submitted by the Superior Na- 
tional Economic Council for bringing about 
a reduction in the cost of living, has decided 
to take the following measures: 


(1) All persons engaged or intending to 
engage in trading are to be required to ob- 
tain a special licence from the municipal 
authority, and to deposit a security of be- 
tween 500 and 5,000 lire according to the 
volume of trade done; 


(2) The issue of the licence is to be de- 
pendent on the advice of a committee com- 
posed of the podestat (the chief municipal 
official, appointed by the Government), two 
representatives of the traders’ associations, 
and two representatives of the workers’ asso- 
ciations. The licence may be withheld if the 
applicant does not furnish adequate guaran- 
tees as to character and financial standing, or 
if the committee is of opinion that the num- 


ber of shops engaged in the branch of trade 


in question is in excess of public require- 
ments; 


(3) The municipal authorities are to be 
empowered, at their discretion and by agree- 
ment with the provincial economic councils 
and the associations concerned, to fix the re- 
tail prices of the principal foodstuffs. Traders 
dealing in foodstuffs are to be required to 
post in their shop windows both the whole- 
sale and the retail prices, even when the re- 
tail prices have been fixed by the municipal 
authority ; 


(4) In the event of refusal to grant a 
licence, the trader concerned may appeal to 
the provincial administration control commit- 
tee. A licence may be revoked on various 
grounds; for example, if the trader conceals 
or destroys goods, or sells at prices higher 
than those fixed by the municipal authority 
or at prices which are excessive in the opin- 
ion of the committee, or if he is found guilty 
three times in succession of an offence against 
the provisions in force against fraudulent 
trading, selling under weight, adulteration of 
food, etc. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1926 


‘THE accompanying tables provide an an- 
alysis of the fatal accidents to work- 
people in Canada in the course of their em- 
ployment during the calendar year 1926, ac- 
cording to causes, provinces, and months, as 
well as by industries. The tables include such 
fatalities from industrial diseases as are listed 
with fatal accidents by workmen’s com- 
pensation boards, etc. Quarterly statements 
giving a list of the accidents occurring dur- 
ing the period covered, and certain particu- 
lars as to each, appeared in the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE for May, August and November, 1926, 
and February, 1927. A supplementary list of 
accidents occurring in 1926, which have been 
included in the accompanying statistical 
tables is to be found at the end of this article. 
The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities:— 
Dominion: The Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners and the Explosives Division of the 
Department of Mines, Ottawa. 


Nova Scotia: the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, and the Department of Public Works 
and Mines. 


New Brunswick: the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 


Quebec: the Department of Public Works 
and Labour, and the Bureau of Mines. 


Ontario: the Factory Inspector, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, the Ontario Rail- 
way and Municipal Board. 


Manitoba: the Bureau of Labour -and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Saskatchewan: the Bureau of Labour. 

Alberta: the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

British Columbia: the Department of Mines 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Reports were also received from the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway, the Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited, and the Lake 
Superior Paper Company, as well as from cor- 
respondents of the Lasour Gazerre resident 
in the principal industrial centres throughout 
Canada. Industrial accidents reported in the 
press are also included in the record, after 
inquiry has been made to avoid duplication, 
etc. Most of the accidents in agriculture are 
recorded from press clippings, and, while it 
is not known to what extent the accidents in 
this industry are covered, it is believed that 
in this respect the record is fairly complete. 
On the whole, however, most of the informa- 
tion obtained from this source is used merely 
to supplement information received from 
official sources. 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1303, the fatalities being attrib- 
uted to the various industries in the follow- 
ing proportions: transportation and public 
utilities, 351 or 26.9 per cent of the total; 
manufacturing, 184 or 14.1 per cent; construc- 
tion, 159 or 12.2 per cent; mining, non-fer- 
rous smelting and quarrying, 154 or 11.8 per 
cent; agriculture, 151 or 11.6 per cent; log- 
ging, 134 or 10.3 per cent; fishing and trap- 
ping, 71 or 5.4 per cent; service, 68 or 5.2 
per cent; trade, 26 or 2.0 per cent; finance, 
2; unclassified, 11. 


The tables also include summary figures for 
1925, being a final revision of the figures pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerre for March, 1926, 
by the inclusion of accidents occurring in 1925, 
reported too late for incorporation into the 
annual statement. These accidents were shown 
in detail in supplementary lists in the Lasour’ 
Gazette for Miay, August and November, 1926. 
The figures for 1926, being to some extent 
still incomplete, are accordingly not strictly 
comparable with the completed figures for 
1925. In some industries where differences in 
the numbers of accidents are ‘accentuated 
these can be attributed to particular circum- 
stances. For example, in the fishing and trap- 
ping group the increase in the number of 
fatalities from 13 to 71 reflects the occurr- 
ence of two disasters, involving respectively 
21 and 26 fishermen, due to heavy storms in 
August. In coal mining there was an increase 
from 61 to 84 fatalities partly accounted for 
by an explosion at Coleman, Alberta, caus- 
ing the death of 10 men. In water transpor- 
tation, with an increase in fatalities of from 75 
to 86 there was an accident involving the loss 
of seven lives, owing to the capsize of a steamer 
in the St. Lawrence river, from the shifting 
of badly loaded cargo. One of the victims of 
the same accident is included under “Service: 
Public Administration.” In water transpor- 
tation is also included an accident involving 
the loss of six lives owing to the ramming 
of a tug boat by a grain boat in the St. Law- 
rence river. 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
446, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and 
other power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, — 
as well as accidents caused by moving imple- 
ments both those impelled by power and those 
drawn by horses, by moving water craft and 

Continued on page $30 
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TABLE 1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 
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TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 
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Continued from page 827 
by air craft. The largest number of acci- 
dents thus caused were due to victims “ being 
struck or run over by or crushed by or be- 
tween cars and engines.” Of these there were 
160, 102 of the victims having been engaged 
in the industry “Steam Railways”. There 
were as well 36 fatalities (28 in the indus- 
try “Steam Railways”) due to derailments, 
collisions, etc., and 25 (22 in the industry 
“Steam Railways”) due to falls from or in 
cars or engines, while mine and quarry cars 
caused (19. Automobiles and other power 
vehicles and implements caused 48 fatalities, 
while animal drawn vehicles and implements 
caused 40, accidents primarily caused by 
animalgd being classified elsewhere. | Water 
craft caused 117 fatalities, of which 64 came 
under Fishing and Trapping and 32 under 
Water Transportation. Next in order as a 
eause of fatalities was “falling objects,” which 
caused 180. Of these 72 came under “falling 
trees”, including 59 in the logging industry. 
Fifty-nine came under the head “objects fall- 
ing in mines and quarries,” including 55 in the 
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Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
group. Thirty-seven came under “objects fall- 
ing from elevations, loads, piles, etc.”, 13 under 
“collapse of structure’; 7 under “breaking of 
straps and pulleys” and one under “other 
causes”. Fatalities numbering 176 were caused 
by falls of persons, and included 62 falls from 
elevations, 42 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, 
rivers, etc. (some of which resulted in drown- 
ing), 21 falls owing to collapse of support, 
12\ falls from loads, etc., 11 falls from ladders, 
7 falls into holds of vessels (these therefore 
not being included under “water craft”) 7 
falls into tanks, vats, kilns etc. (often result- 
ing in death from suffocation), 6 falls on the 
level, 4 falls on sharp objects and 4 falls down 
stairs and inclines. “Dangerous substances” 
caused 166 fatalities, of which 58 were caused 
by “explosive substances,” 30 of these occur- 
ring in mines and quarries; 46 were caused 
by electric current; 26 by conflagrations; 14 
by inflammable substances and flames; 11 by 
steam escapes, boiler explosions, compressed 
air; and 11 by gas fumes. There were 41 
fatalities due to hoisting apparatus, including 
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17 due to elevators and 24 to conveyers and 
other hoisting apparatus. Prime movers 
caused 12 fatalities and working machines, 53. 
There were 46 fatalities caused by victims 
striking against or being struck by objects, 
and 16 due to handling of objects, while “use 
of tools” caused 4 deaths. There were 32 
deaths caused by animals, including 22 by 
horses, and 10 by other animals. The last num- 
ber included 4 accidents due to bulls, 3 due 
to cows, one due to a bear, one to a mad boar, 
and one due to being stung by bees. The 
category “other causes” included 122 fatali- 
ties in all, with 28 deaths following infec- 
tion, 18 due to industrial diseases and such 
consequences of industry as strain, etc., 18 due 
to drowning with no other particulars given; 
29 due to cave-ins, land slides and ice jams; 
9 due to shooting and violence; 11 due to 
lightning, frost, storms and sunstroke; and 9 
of which no particulars were given. 

The classification of fatal industrial acci- 
dents under provinces shows that the largest 
number occurred in Ontario, which had 463. 


There were 259 in Quebec, 209 in British 
Columbia, 119 in Nova Scotia, 95 in Alberta, 
55 in Saskatchewan, 54 in Manitoba, 38 in 
New Brunswick and 9 in Prince Edward 
Island. In Ontario, the largest proportion of 
fatalities occurred in the group Transporta- 
tion and Public Utilities, where there were 
123, with 91 in manufacturing, 77 in construc- 
tion, 57 in agriculture, 37 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 32 in logging 
and 28 in service. In Nova Scotia and Al- 
berta there were respectively 27 and 40 min- 
ing fatalities. These formed the largest pro- 
portion of the fatalities in Alberta, but in 
Nova Scotia they were second to the fishing 
fatalities, which numbered 55. In British 
Columbia there were 62 fatalities in logging, 
with 47 in transportation and public utilities, 
29 in the mining group and 27 in manufac- 
turing, of which 18 were in saw and planing 
mills. In Saskatchewan the greater propor- 
tion of fatalities, 31, was in agriculture, with 
11 in transportation and public utilities. There 
Continued on page $35 
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TABLE III.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1926, BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 
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*In this column the figures for manufacturing are for 1924, and for other industries, for 1925, Annual Census of Industry. 
{Revised figures for 1925. 
**This number is for fishing only. 
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were two accidents outside of the provinces, 
one of which was in mining and took place 
in the Yukon Territory while the other was 
in the Northwest Territories. 

The table of fatalities by months shows the 
highest point to have been in August, when 
there were 193, the average per month being 
108.6. The low point for the year, 66, was 
reached in February and April. The largest 
number of accidents in construction occurred 
in August, and in the other industries for 
which this month is a period of exceptional 
seasonal activity, namely, fishing, agriculture 
and transportation, this was to a great extent 
reflected in the record. This table gives esti- 


mates of the numbers of employees in cer- 
tain industries, the latest figures available 
being given in each case. The frequency of 
fatalities for the industries for which this 
estimate was available was thus highest for 
logging, being 4.7 per thousand for the year, 
and second for mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, being 2.4 per thousand. Fish- 
ing and trapping accidents showed a frequency 
ratio of 1.2 per thousand, and manufacturing 
one of 0.3 per thousand. The ratio of acci- 
dents to steam railway employees was 1.1 
per thousand, to street and electric railway 
employees 0.6 per thousand and to employees 
of telegraph and telephone companies, 0.3 per 
thousand. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LisT oF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1926 
(Included in the foregoing statistical tables) 





Trade or Industry Locality 


Mininc, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 

Coal mining— 
MINOR 5. octersieoig obey <0 

MANUFACTURING— 

Saw and planing mills: 
Labourer 


core ee ese cee e se fAVUUDY SUIS, UU. eee eee oo ee 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: ; 
Plum ber’s labourer... .|Paris, Ont 


ee ee ry 


Miscellaneous: 
WSADOUTET, caste Anco eie e 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam railway: 
Roadmaster......... 


Electric railway— 


Boatnianesss. LhLoOr. : Stave Falls, B.C............ Nov. 


SERVICE— 
Public administration: } 
Patrolman. aaaagci<s do MerrittonvOnt. (oF beeen 


The Chief Justice of the province, in a case 
heard at the City of Quebec on December 3, 
ordered the payment of compensation 
amounting to $3,000 to a workman who had 
sustained a rupture which was estimated to 
have reduced his earning capacity by 60 per 
cent. 





The Vancouver Trades and Labour Council 
recently gave the sum of $1,160 to Local 118, 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees to defray part of the cost incurred 
by the local union in connection with the re- 
cent action brought against it by the pro- 


. 30 


. 30 


= LO 





Age Cause of Fatality 
31 |Fall of rock from pot-hole in roof. Died Jan. 9. 
23 |Foot crushed; infection. 
SCOt E+ oe Fractured skull. 
42 {Struck by breaking top of tree. 
43 |While examining hoist in ice house, missed 
footing and fell to bottom of ice house. 
BINS hie us Towing driftwood aear dam; fel! from boom- 
stick, drowned. 
69 |Fell on head. 


prietor of the Empress theatre, Vancouver, 
for damages caused by the picketing of his 
theatre. The trial is said to have cost the 
union about $4,000, a large part of this sum 
having been met by the thirty-three mem- 
bers. The Trades and Labour Council agreed 
that instead of taking the case to a higher 
court efforts should be made to have the 
Criminal Code amended in the section re- 
ferring to “watching and besetting.” (The 
text of the judgment given in this case by 
Chief Justice Macdonald in the British Co- 
lumbia. Court of Appeal appears on another 
page of this issue.) 
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IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1925-26. 


[HE Department -of Immigration and 
Colonization has recently published its 
ninth annual report, covering the activities of 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1926. The 
wide range of the Department’s work is shown 
’ by the reports of the various branches, in- 
cluding those concerned with Chinese immi- 
gration; colonization schemes; publicity; im- 
migration of women; juvenile immigration, 
and the work of the commissions of the east- 
ern, western and Pacific divisions of Canada. 
The main statistics in the report relate to 
the number, nationality, sex, occupation and 
destination during the period under review, 
as well as for previous years. The total num- 
ber of immigrants into Canada during the 
fiscal year 1925-6 was 96,064, as compared with 


111,362 for the previous year, and with 148,- — 


560 for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1924. 
Of the total of 96,064 for 1925-6, 46,963 were 
males, 26,611 were females, and 22,490 were 
children. The number of immigrants arriving 
by ocean ports was 77,268 in 1925-6, and 95,544 
in 1924-5. From the United States 18,778 
persons immigrated into Canada, as compared 
with 15,818 in the earlier period. 

By nationality, the principal groups of im- 
migrants were as follows: English, 19,689; 
Scotch, 10,295; German, 7,356; Irish, 5,993; 
Magyar, 4,112; Ruthenian, 4,259; Jewish, 
3,587; Scandinavian, 3,572; Polish, 2,535; 
Slovak, 2,046; Italian, 1,638; Finnish, 1,617; 
Jugo-Slav, 1,604. 


European Emigration—The report states 
that much attention was directed during the 
year 1925-26 to the settlement of British 
families on farms in Canada under the Em- 
pire Settlement Agreement, which had for its 
object the settlement of 3,000 British families 
on farms in Canada. A new Empire Settle- 
ment Passage scheme was brought into effect 
on January 1, 1926. The Canadian Govern- 
ment supplies the land under purchase ar- 
rangements with migrants, and the British 
Government makes advances for farm stock 
and equipment. The first settlers under the 
scheme migrated during the period 1925-6. 

The Employment Service of Canada, it is 
stated, has ‘always co-operated very fully with 
this branch, and furnished statistics and re- 
ports as requested. Quarterly statements list- 
ing openings for houseworkers in Canada as 
shown by employers’ orders in the 68 offices 
in ‘Canada, are sent in to the department 
regularly, and forwarded to a London office 
for their information. Reports of placements 
of houseworkers, clerical, industrial, and fac- 
tory workers are sent in regularly to the de- 


partment in order to show whether girls com- 
ing out to take domestic employment remain 
at that work.. The Employment. Service in 
Regina places all girls who go to that pro- 
vince. In addition they collect loans for the 
department and make investigations when 
necessary. oh : 

The report states that the operation of the 
new Empire Settlement Passage Agreement 
has had a very important effect both upon 
the quality of emigrants and upon the volume 
of immigration. ‘The new scheme, while re- 
quiring that the proportion payable by the 
family should be paid when possible, made 
provision for the loan of that proportion when 
such loan was considered desirable or neces- 
sary. In the great majority of cases the 
migrant’s proportion has been paid by the 
migrant, and this has been possible because 
of the fact that under the agreement children 
under seventeen years of age travel free. The 
application of the reduced passage rate to 
farm labourers proper and to domestic house- 
hold workers has not been, so far, so distinct- 
ly successful as with families either under the 
3,000 Families Scheme or under the Place- 
ment Scheme. | 


In regard to “after care agreements,” the 
chief share of the work done under this agency 
for ensuring the welfare of immigrants was 
done by the province of Ontario, the two 
Canadian railway companies, and the Scottish 
Immigrant Aid Society. Other organizations 
having after-care agreements are the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the Sal- 
vation Army, the British Settlement Society 
of Canada, the Council for Social Service of 
the Church of Engiand, and the Eastern 
Townships Immigration Society. 


Juvenile Immigration-—In 1923 the Do- 
minion Government undertook to grant as- 
sisted passages to children brought out by the 
various agencies for juvenile migration from 
the British Islands to Canada. Previously, 
these agencies have done their work volun- 
tarily, a total of 83,000 boys and girls having 
been brought to Canada during the years of © 
their activities. During 1923 a passage grant 
was made to apply to children from 14 to 17 
years of age. Operations under the plan be- 
gan in 1923-24, and in 1925-26 1,962 children 
were “migrated.” Of this total 464 were 
brought out by the Salvation Army, 446 by 
the British Immigration Aid and Coloniza- 
tion Association, and the remainder by the 
other agencies. 

The Women’s Branch of the Department 
was formed in 1919 to care for women and 


ig i eee 
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children coming to Canada. Previous to sail- 
ing they are interviewed and given accurate 
information regarding conditions in Canada; 
they receive waitchful care at the ports on 
arrival and on the train; they are helped 
and advised at final destination and general 
supervision is given until they become estab- 
hshed in Canada. The headquarters of the 
branch is in Ottawa, where there is a super- 
visor and staff. Canadian women. officers are 
employed also at the principal agencies in 
Great Britain. Women officers and conduc- 
tresses for the trains are at the ports of ar- 


rival in Canada; also women officers are sta- 


tioned at Montreal and Toronto. The steam- 
ship conductresses form the link between 
Great Britain and Canada and give the neces- 
sary care on board ship. At ports of arrival 
the Red Cross Society, Travellers’ Aid, and 
the representatives. of the religious denomina- 
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tions such as the Y.M.C.A., and the Catholic 
Women’s League, the Church of England, 
United Church, Imperial Order of Daughters 
of the Empire, Jewish Aid, etc., are actively 
engaged in helping the newcomers. The next 
important link in the aftercare is the Cana- 
dian Women’s Hostels in each province, to 
which houseworkers seeking employment are 
destined. The majority of the girls are then 
placed in situations by the Employment Ser- 
vice. Representatives of the various churches 
are in close touch with the Hostel Superin- 
tendents, and follow up and visit the»girls of 
their own denomination. Next to be men- 
tioned are the Social Service organizations in 
this country who assist the newcomer who 
is in difficulty. The Social Service Depart- 
ment of some of the larger hospitals are in 
close touch with the Women’s Branch. 


IMMIGRANTS DURING FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 81, 1924, 1925 AND 1926, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO; SEX, OCCUPATION AND DESTINATION 








Via Ocean Ports 
for fiscal year ended 


1924 1925 1926 
Srex— ; 
ING legee ere ert chakra: 76, 288 46, 623 37,038 
Memales:ticrsn.d& «c. leaa. 33,483 80,430 22, 233 
Children. N Wa ae ket cares -- 18,268 18,491 18,015 
Totals Witty Sea inoers F 128,039 95, 544 77, 286 
TRADE OR OccuPpaTION— ae 
Farmers and farm labour- 
ers— 
Males 3, rate (areca ae. 39,748 27,733 28,032 
Females!) 6.5 hfen. 4,183 4,643 3,740 
Whitdreniyts: sos..e4 wees 3,982 5,583 8,791 
General labourers— 
Males...... he eee Be oe 13,508 6,973 2,538 
EIR CSipe fee tt moat 1,344 1,026 690 
Childrenexty. et eae 1,184 1,082 817 
Mechanics— 
Males... ..... ise tell caghaen 2 15,110 6,535 2,745 
Memalesccat ewer « imams 3,103 1,924 1,084 
Children. ees: Bane 1,894 are 843 
Traders, etc.— 
Males ype ts a9 tga: Sarto 2,626 1,662 
Memales seas: ). sect fon 1,935 2,081 935 
pe nildreniaen sac. acer. 476 527 565 
Miners— 
Males: Be eet nine 2 2,578 1,058 477 
WEIN ALCS Metis canis Sour 247 1 os fal 1 Aer age 
Children ge: teete 259 197 12 
Domestic servants— 
Wemalerty cn te codices vs 13, 284 12,070 9,180 
Unclassified— 
Molec. te oe te het ous 1,599 698 1,584 
MCMIES © Cele. he sare: 9,387 8,553 6,604 
@Whildrent fesse. cet 10,473 9,830 6,987 
DESTINATION— 
WaovalScotimeosaeds cen! 5,614 2,011 763 
New Brunswick.......... 1,425 809 499 
Prince Edward Island.... 52 34 33 
Qnehec.. ea et dee 16,957 14,183 8,868 
CAAT IO™ Vat sit has 58,962 41,059 24,091 
MIGRIGOD at Meas oe:s.o at eek 20,136 10,857 17,826 
Saskatchewan............ 10,053 11,814 10, 844 
Alberta.) 0. oe denn 6, 640 7,505 8999 
British Columbia........ 8,190 7,269 6,058 
Yukon Territory......... 10 3 14 


From United States 


Totals 
for fiscal year ended for fiscal year ended 


March 31,|March 31,|March 31,|March 31,)March 31, March 31,|March 31,|March 31,|March 31, 


1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 


| | | 


11,340 8,855 9,925 87,628 46,963 
5, 280 3,864 4,378 38,763 34,294 26,611 
3,901 3,099 4,475 22,169 21,590 22,490 


—_————_——- 
—_— |] —— | | 


| | | | 


45,029 31,931 33,039 


1,405 1,131 1,150 5,588 5,774 4,890 
1,709 1,383 1,796 5,691 6,966 10,587 
, 768 1,039 1,368 15,276 9,012 3,906 
: 287 143 145 1,631 1,169 835 
246 125 162 1,430 1,207 979 
1,554 1,361 1,398 16, 664 7,896 4,143 
356 246 289 3,459 2,170 1,373 
302 167 217 2,196 1,439 1,060 
1,302 1,015 901 5,047 3,641 2,563 
573 406 355 2,508 2,487 1,290 
296 220 218 772 747 783 
214 172 147 2,792 1,230 624 
37 19 2 284 152 14 
37 11 506 296 208 9,686 
581 363 1,104 13,865 12,439 2,688 
1.971 1,070 1,933 2,820 1,768 8,537 
2,041 1,556 2,080 11,428 10,109 851 
1,311 1,193 88 11,784 11,023 . 766 
333 74 267 5,947 2,085 53 
456 214 20 1,881 1,023 11,367 
60 11 2,499 112 45 29, 293 


2,096 5,202 19,790 16,279 19,079 
pee 65,280 | 45,912 13,816 


,315 915 2,972 21,451 11,772 12,540 
3147 2,227 4,318 13, 200 14,041 8,165 
3,790 3,447 2,017 10,430 10,952 47 
2,043 1,953 33 10, 233 Q 222A rele sete +) 

37 Pac [eer te Cn 47 SL eed 


a ee See ens Se ee a re Ee ee rr 
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Returning Canadians—An important move- 
ment not included in the immigration figures 
is the movement of returning Canadians. In 
April, 1924, it was decided to record those 
Canadian citizens returning to Canada after 
an absence in the United States, who had left 
Canada with the intention of making their 
permanent home out of Canada and returned 
to the Dominion declaring their intention of 
again taking up permanent residence here. 
Persons who left Canada on visits or for 
other témporary purpose are not included in 
this summary. Returning Canadian citizens 
are divided into three classes: (a) those born 
in Canada; (b) British born who had acquired 
Canadian domicile; and (c) persons who se- 
cured naturalization in Canada. 


The movement in the years 1924-5 and 
1925-6 is shown as follows:— 








Year ending March 





1925 1926 


Canadian born citizens............:..-- 


86,473 40, 246 
British subjects who had acquired 


Canadian domicile................... 4,487 4,102 
Naturalized Canadian citizens......... 2,815 2,873 
Totals? vias aged = eee 43,775 47,221 





Chinese Immigration—The head tax of $50 
imposed upon Chinese in 1885, and increased 
to $100 in 1901 and to $500 in 1904, was abol- 
ished under the Chinese Immigration Act of 
1923, which confines the entry of Chinese to 
a few classes, namely, members of diplomatic 
corps, etc., children born in Canada of Chinese 
parents; merchants as defined by regulations, 
and students. In consequence of this legisla- 
tion no general Chinese immigration took 
place in 1924-5 or in 1925-6. 


Immigration to Canada during the Nine Months ended December 31, 1926 _ 


The accompanying tables from the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization show 
the nature and extent of immigration into 
Canada during the first nine months of the 
fiscal year 1926-7. Of a total of 114,035 im- 
migrants 42,793 were British, 17,154 from the 
United States and 54,088 from other countries. 
In the same period and not included in the 
general immigration figures, 48,601 Canadians 
returned from the United States so that if 
this number is added to that of general im- 


migration the combined total is 162,636. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
DURING THE NINE MON1HS ENDED DECEM- 
BER 31, 1926. 


pe A ie a eee ol ee 
Qa ee Seen Se 
Ocean Ports. 


——_—————| From]! Totals 
British | Others | U.S.A. 





























2X 03 ol pee ge Pa ts ame TS 7,897 | 7,589 | 2,007] 17,495 
MAY suc Lote. . ne 7,986 | 8,571 | 2,063] 18,620 
JUme Pi Fe Re eon Cee 5,940 | 4,074 | 2,177] 12,191 
Jays dees a Carb ee 5,293 |* 8,737 | 2,197] 17,226 
AUOUSt. iocdia dl toe: see 4,125 | 7,269 | 2,552] 13,946 
September,.g)yo7),.. 1.08 4,152 6,267 1,990 | 12,409 
October. 2). 865. bt Fe ea 3,654 | 4,560] 1,799 10,015 
November?) (iHe,d1, 2. 5.08 2,471 |. 3,939 1,311 7,721 
December 850,80), 2.88 1,275 | 38,082} 1,058 5,415 

‘Totalg:t (ent areas 42,793 | 54,088 | 17,154 | 114,038 


a Oe 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
DURING THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEM 
BER 31, 1926, SHOWING SEX, OCCUPATION AND 
DESTINATION. 








Via’ 
Ocean From Totals 
— Ports U.S.A. 
Srex— 
Adulfmales ify." ee 51,991 8,827 60, 818 
Adult females............. 25,114 4,237 29,351 
Children under eighteen... 19,776 4,090 23,866 
96,881 17,154 114,035 
OccuPaTION— 
Farming class— 

Sles ba hae Romane 40,332 4,322 44,654 
HOMAlGS ste. toe odes 4,567 971 5,538 
Children 2S", . “baeke 10,555 MREBy 11,887 

Labouring class— 
Nales ern neh eee eee 4,070 1,049 5,119 
Hemalesvnc.. fo Sti ee 686 174 860 
G@hildron ents. outa ee 1,224 17E 1,395 
Mechanics— : 
IMpIeR 2 aaettoc cso. does Bi ae 1,480 5, 202 
Homalesen raters ee tes 1,259 34 1,603 
Childrenve ses ace eee 961 257 1,218 
Trading Class— 
Males dt aiceiciinteceas 1,682 765 2,447 
Hemales. courts s ssc tame 916 294 1,210 
Childrenve. 20 5.iace ee 545 157 702 
Mining Class— 
BIOS 20 cmetetes oe Sota 870 131 1,001 
Memialesst. cs ces anon 96 9 105 
Children. it....cce ee oe 110 7 LA7 
Female domestic servants] 11,089 447 11,536 
Other Classes— 

INGA LOS 5 ai dcostncoe Savi Menara 1,315 1,080 2,395 

GIN GIGS saute asin oc ati 6,501 1,998 8,499 

Children zusccest «oat mase 6,381 2,166 8,547 

DerstINnATION— 

Nowa Sceotias..u....<deset. 1,439 99 1,538 
New Brunswick........... 741 212 953 
Prince Edward Island..... 121 27 148 
QUGDRC. 5.1; aanye ade os demicibis 11,418 2,000 13,755 
ONTARIO Ai nails «seein 29,310 4,675 83,985 
IMSiniGO DEB awat mvacaanne 23,614 1,061 24,675 
Saskatchewan............. 13, 782 3,004 16,786 
AD BRtR aie Se. te Doe tee 10,044 3,802 13,846 
British Columbia......... 6,403 1,900 8,303 
Yukon Tetritory..../.4..: 3 pS 31 
Northwest Territories... D (| ae eae 3 


INGtelvena ae Kepaecentearnats 3 9 12 


—— 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, DURING THE NINE MONTHS ENDED 
DECEMBER 831, 1926 


ALB amian ie neet. 2 28k Fehr EL CO Bae 7 
‘Arabian 7ute. S15 2c teeth. es BURL eh 3 
AP IACNIAN  @ 28 ris tonerl onssrst< Ewha. SoeeseiL at: 51 
PATISUD IAM RPL cc EE cack neo ule k cs eras ye 197 
IBGlOINTN aie hace ws ce eae Se ere ct te s,s 1,584 
MeMDONEHTAM Se Noe: atts. cess tein Cua ator SE: 20 
' British— 
Bneligh:. «aie cnn gaak < dc5. ade Ade Bes 21,031 
‘TEETGH apes ee We Goce Sat I A ie Sa 8,082 
COCCI GRE ice. PARE eae niet 12,572 
Wiss Henseeene. toh) Seen beer eect | i 1,108 
Bulearisin eres Laheoer ice ek RD 2 CAN, APA 1 
\ ANCSOLEOLS HINT HELE Me Ws ce ET as 2 
Groatiansatiesdccthiade ae idee yithads 819 
ECE ME  s.2 Ate. 5 ca Bbcens ee okie SERENE We 557 
TB (UR Gl tia pranpacs Paattu bagel ae i= le eats a cine ed 1,294 
Hast inaian’. Ake ee eee, BONS B. 54 
PGS CHONIGN poems ck «Me Ae a Ce ec 74 
Hinnishs 5: arse ouets io es tions GB ee 4,353 
EHO Ree i meer eR cities 438 
Germanvens ate: BO, Aa. 9,709 
pes kde OT te, . See. ah. GBH RS 220 
TOP Ze OV INIA 27 pedi sY a en aehoto moo 3 
PEGI ANTS  cevaeers paces «Actes enatacen chante. Sulvec ety 2 ee one al ons 2,207 
PAD ANCSO Le Saree emit e eidclnpe fe cevits en oot one 322 
Jowishy efor eee, sheer. Se hee dee tetee  2 3,123 
FULO-Ola vere | Peete ee aba ee ct Phi initeds asec erent oe 1,694 
TROBGAN ALE E, TS OTL ORO hie fae 1 
Bettis his! «decrease aberdeen wine wi tee rate 51 
TAG UANTAN: sak os eR eet cou 8 sho pavguos au uasssonci dene’ 693 
LAS VALS eRe ete en irnake chtie aie a eater es 3,660 
DRC SO eres Peet ere ers Sanie Mea ce 25 
Wott Aes AN TTR Se ser), SEED, VOR: 1 
Montenesnin 87; aes ares cant test ide edi 1 
PMGOCAVIAN Ge Pik Skt: al colt deoreaircaok 6 oko 18 
(CIEE OL, RA SRR Nee Seite Ie: Se ae ge ee 47 
MPOUSIAIN Ge eee cece ae eee tes 
“2 Polishlt 53H yaks . o eee Re FER TEN 4,306 
PPontugiesod. eee ALO A. ERASER 14 
Ke, LIOWRIA DISD fey s evo wxd + Aare Re care es 267 
RUSSIAN itis Sa ncunn easels AAR duay bas 62 873 
RMGRCMI chron tee Cie en ea tes as 7,405 
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Scandinavian— 
Pyamishet™. csceos tte ona sa eette anes 1 Uy 
Teelandieer cee aE, AR ea 26 
INGE WEAN gale rts Hains aden dc kb oe 2,189 
SH ETC INS) rete ae Sas fy rat ee Sens mila, Sere age 2,022 
Serbian........ > lt MA ON Ei oft OAR BE SMES Ao Dore Si a A 682 
BIOWAIKS eee hol rags hth « obec aekle othe 3, 230 
MPANish we seetrc a) eee es acess hee eas cherie. See 26 
Spanish American ee Re ORE. c Sen 5 
Swiss pcos tik oe oo ite oss. Pres eet a sleds 420 
SV PION gore ee oe ore erste crt detect tae 185 
Purlishtiy. £02. guieer ss. Peel aieeae. . > 4 
Via OCeaNn portsess seeds oe. nites See one 96,881 
From the United States................. 17,154 
Totalsaty..Qsug:. eta, set aa 114,035 





STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE NINE 
MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1926. 





British Natu- 
Canadian} subjects | ralized 
—~ born wit Canadians} Totals 
citizens | Canadian| with 
domicile | domicile 
April csaaot caets 6, 208 441 269 6,918 
May See ees 7,184 546 269 7,999 
FUITEOu ne crestera, at cieromeietess 5, 280 571 233 6,084 
AO bs geen teens orgie Rego 5,462 768 257 6,387 
Aucusty. wactens 5,207 713 361 6,281 
September......... 3,422 626 173 4,221 
Octobersisnenccties - 3,503 370 163 4,036 
November......... 2,887 287 112 3,286 
December.......... 2,855 275 159 2,389 
Totals. .! 42,008 4,597 1,996 48,601 








RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Picketing Constituting a Boycott is 
Unlawful 


“PERE text is given below of the judgment 
rendered in the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal on January 4 by Chief Justice Mac- 
donald, together with the dissenting opinion 
of Mr. Justice M. A. Macdonald, in the case 
Schuberg versus Local 118, International Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees et al. A 
note on this case was given in the Lasour 
GAzeTTE, January, 1927, page 3, and the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Gregory, in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, from which the 
appeal was made, was outlined in the issue 
for June, 1926, page 624. The facts of the 
case were as follows:— 


The appeal was taken by the defendant 
union and certain officials in a representative 
capacity from the decision of:Gregory J. of 
May 10, 1926, in an action for damages and 
an injunction. The plaintiff carried on busi- 
ness as the: Empress Theatre, Vancouver, and 
employed a crew of seven stage hands; but on 
December. 28, 1925, the plaintiff gave notice 
to. the. foreman of his stage crew to the effect 
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that on and after January 11, 1926, only five 
of said crew would be employed. On the 18th 
of January, 1926, and continuing thereafter up 
and until the 24th day of February, 1926, the 
defendant trade union published and dis- 
tributed ‘hand bills, having printed thereon :— 


“Tt is illegal to boycott, but this is to inform 
the theatre going public of Greater Vancou- 
ver that the Empress Theatre is unfair to 
organized labour. Conditions enjoyed by the 
Stage Employees for the last eighteen years 
are now denied them by the present manage- 
ment”, 


The defendant union caused motor cars and 
sandwich men to parade before the plaintiff’s 
place of business, carrying and displaying 
signs or banmers having printing thereon 
similar to that on said hand bills. It was 
claimed by the plaintiff that. the defendant 
trade union did wrongfully and maliciously 
“watch and beset” his place of business, and 
that the actions of the defendants were wrong- 
ful and malicious, causing injury to his busi- 
ness. The defendants admitted the acts done, 
but pleaded that there was a trade dispute and 
that the acts done and complained of were 
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for the sole purpose of furthering the interest 
of the defendants in connection with said 
trade dispute and they also pleaded the Pro- 
vincial Act relating to Trade Unions, Revised 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1924, chapter 
258. 

On March 4, 1926, The Honourable Mr. Jus- 
tice W. A. MacDonald granted an interim in- 
junction against the defendants. 

Mr. Justice Gregory held that the acts of 
the defendants were done with the intention 
of injuring the plaintiff's business, and as the 
union had admitted their responsibility the 
Trade Union Act, R.S.B.C., 1924, chapter 258, 
afforded them no protection. The plaintiff, he 
stated, had a perfect right to carry on his 
business in the way he wished, and the de- 
fendants combined in an endeavour to pre- 
vent him from so doing using unlawful means. 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mc- 
Phillips affirmed the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Gregory. Mr. Justice Martin and Mr. Justice 
M. A. Macdonald dissented. 


Judgment of Chief Justice Macdonald 


The facts relied upon to sustain the judgment 
are in the main not in dispute, and those not 
admitted were amply proved. 

The plaintiff was the owner and manager of 
a theatre; he desired to cut down his staff by 
discharging two out of seven; these men were 
members of the defendant Union; the plaintiff 
was waited upon by a committee of the Union, 
and was denied the right to dismiss the men. 
In other words, they told him that if he per- 
sisited in his action of dispensing with the ser- 
vices of the two men, the Union would with- 
draw all seven. This they did, and when the 
plaintiff had replaced the men withdrawn by 
five others who were not members of the 
Union, the defendants admittedly in collusion 
together pursued a course of conduct towards 
the plaintiff which resulted in great loss of 
business to him. The seven men who had 
formerly been his employees in combination 
with the other defendants, beset the theatre 
from the 18th of January until the 24th of 
February, when an injunction prevented them 
from continuing. Men were stationed outside 
the theatre who distributed hand-bills to 
patrons asserting that the plaintiff was unfair 
to organized labour; they also caused automo- 
biles to parade before the theatre carrying 
banners upon which similar words were in- 
scribed. The result of this course of conduct 
was that the plaintiff’s receipts fell off very 
considerably. This conduct was admitted by 
the defendants’ counsel, who indeed boldly pro- 
claimed and justified it on the ground that 
the object was to compel the plaintiff to re- 
instate the members of the Union who had 
been withdrawn. They do not admit the un- 
lawfulness »of the proceeding, they say it was 
peaceful persuasion; that there was no malice 
in it, and that the intention was to effect a 
legitimate object. They further argued that 
they had the right to injure the plaintiff if 
by doing so they could bring about their pur- 
pose, in what was termed, a peaceful manner. 
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Even assuming that they conducted themselves 
in a peaceful manner, the question is, had they 
the right to bring about what was virtually a 
boycott of the plaintiff, The defendants ob- 
ject in distributing the hand-bills and in para- 
ding with banners, was unquestionably to pre- 
vent persons from patronising the theatre. No 
matter how peaceably this may have been done, 
and even admitting the absence of actual malice, 
yet I think it was an actionable wrong done 
by these defendants, in combination, with the 
object of compelling the plaintiff by inflicting 
loss upon him to do something from which he 
had a legal right to abstain from doing. The 
case falls clearly within the principle of Quinn 
v. Leathem (1901) A.C. 495. It is distinguish- 
able from such cases as Wardlock v. Operative 
Printers (1906), .22 T.L.R. 327, in which 
Vaughan-Williams, L. J., said:— 


“TIT am of opinion that there is no 
evidence that the comfort of-the plaintiffs 
or the ordinary enjoyment of the Botolph 
Printing Works was seriously interfered 
with by the watching and besetting.” 


The Act of this Province, chap, 258, R.S.B.C. 
does not assist the defendants. It would pro- 
tect them only against civil liability for the 
act of communicating information to work- 
men, concerning the hiring with the employer 
and against liability for “persuading or in- 
deavouring to persuade by fair and reasonable 
argument without unlawful threats, intimida- 
tion or other unlawful acts,” and against lia- 
bility for warning workmen against seeking em- 
ployment from the recreant employer. It does 
not protect them from liability for conspiring 
to injure the employer in his business and from 
intentionally injuring him, 


I would dismiss the appeal. 


Dissenting Judgment of Mr. Justice M. A. 


MacDonald 


In my opinion this appeal is determined by 
deciding whether or not the actions complained 
of on the part of the Appellants are within 
sections 2 and 3 of chapter 258, R.S.B.C. 1924, 
an Act relating to Trade Unions. If, on the 
facts disclosed, the Appellants enjoy immunity 
under the Act, that ends the matter. Little 
assistance is obtained from decisions on informa- 
tions laid arising out of similar or somewhat 
similar conduct on the part of strikers under 
section 501 of the Criminal Code. The Pro- 
vincial Trade Unions Act is intra vires and the 
Federal Act (sec. 501) does not purport to 
declare that actions relating to the exercise of 
civil rights which are legalized by sections 2 
and 3 of the Provincial Act are criminal. 


The parts of sections 2 and 3 which are ap- 
plicable, omitting words not material, are as 
follows:— 


2. “No....trade union....shall be en- 
joined....nor shall it or its funds....be 
made liable in damages for communicating 
to any workmen....labourer, employee, or 
person, facts respecting employment or 
hiring by or with any employer, producer, 
or consumer, or distributor of the products 
of labour or the purchase of such products 
or for persuading, or endeavouring to per- 
suade by fair or reasonable argument, 
without unlawful threats, intimidation or 
other unlawful acts, such workmen.... 
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labourer, employee or person, to refuse to 
become the employee or customer of any 
such employer, producer, consumer or dis- 
tributor of the products of labour.” 

3. “No such trade union....shall be en- 
joined or liable in damages, nor shall its 
funds be liable in damages for publishing 
information with regard to a strike....or 
other labour grievance or trouble, or for 
warning workmen....or other persons 
from purchasing, buying or consuming pro- 
ducts produced or distributed by the em- 
ployer of labour.” 


In the English Act, 5 & 6 Ed. vii. 1906, chap- 
ter 47, the words “Trade Dispute” are used. 
Here we have in section 3 words of similar im- 
port, viz., “labour grievance.” 

In the case at bar the facts were as follows: 
The Respondent is a theatrical manager carry- 
ing on business at the “Empress Theatre,” 
Vancouver. Up to January 10, 1926, he em- 
ployed a crew of seven stage hands to assist 
in scene shifting and the various duties con- 
nected with back-stage work. Two weeks pre- 
viously notice was given to the foreman of the 
stage crew, advising that only five of the seven 
would be employed after January 11, 1926. The 
Respondent was not obliged by contract to con- 
tinue to employ seven men in this work. The 
unsigned contract produced, said to have been 
affirmed by a letter of acceptance would not, 
in any event, obligate the Respondent to con- 
tinuously engage seven stage hands regardless 
of his own requirements. If, however, the Ap- 
pellants in caring for the welfare of its mem- 
bers choose to take the position that seven men 
should be engaged to do certain work instead of 
five, they may do so and may take means to 
force compliance with their views provided 
they do not overstep the limits set by sections 
2 and 3 of the Act referred to. 


According to the evidence a few of the strik- 
ing stage employees appeared on the street in 
motor cars carrying banners advising the pub- 
lic that the “Empress Theatre” was unfair to 
organized labour. They distributed hand-bills 
in hotels and other places and threw them into 
motor cars around the theatre. These hand- 
bills read as follows:— 


“It is illegal to boycott but this is to in- 
form the theatre-going public of greater 
Vancouver that the Empress Theatre is 
unfair to organized labour. Conditions en- 
joyed by the stage employees for eighteen 
years are now denied them by the present 
management.” 


Some of the words were in large type and 
the whole so arranged as to attract the greatest 
attention. Further, two or three of them stood 
on the curb while the doors of the theatre were 
open to the public distributing the hand-bills. 
These men were members of Local Union 118. I 
do not find from the evidence that any noisy 
demonstrations occurred or that any conduct 
was resorted to amounting to a. nuisance—in 
fact, the distribution of the handbills around 
the theatre and fairly generally throughsut 
the city and the display of banners on motor 
cars would appear to be the full extent of their 
activity. 

The question arises—were the foregoing acts 
permitted by sections 2 and 3 of the Act re- 
ferred to? If it amounted to no more than 
“communicating to any person” (I think the 
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word “person” embraces and was intended to 
embrace, members of the public) facts re- 
specting employment or if it was simply an 
effort to persuade the public “by fair or reason- 
able argument,” not to patronize the theatre, 
section 2 would afford immunity. As the learned 
trial judge points out, however, the hand-bills 
set out not “facts” but opinions. At best it 
contains mixed facts and opinion with the facts 
not fairly stated. A true statement of fact 
would be that the employer insisted on engaging 
five men instead of seven to do a certain amount 
of work. The assertion was made that the Re- 
spondent was “unfair to organized labour’. 
The Appellants may have honestly thought so; 
others might well believe that in the absence 
of agreement the employer should be at liberty 
to employ simply the number of men he thought 
necessary to do the work and no more. I 
do not agree that the statements contained in 
the handbills should be regarded as the com- 
munication to the public of facts respecting 
employment. Not a single fact in respect to 
the labour grievance in question was set out; 
no one could form from these hand bills a 
true view of the facts giving rise to the dis- 
pute. 

The next point is—can the statements be re- 
garded as “fair or reasonable argument”? That 
is for the Court to decide on the facts in each 
ease. This phrase is broader than the “ com- 
munication of facts.” Opinions might be stated 
if they could be regarded as fair or reason- 
able argument. The situation would be iden- 
tical if instead of distributing hand bills these 
members of Appellant’s Union engaged in con- 
versation with possible patrons of the theatre 
using the words printed on the hand bills. I 
cannot think that it is fair or reasonable argu- 
ment for one party to the dispute to 
say that the other is unfair to _ organ- 
ized labour. The purpose of the Act is to 
enable labour unions to enlist the sympathy of 
the public and bring moral pressure to bear 
on the employer by disseminating facts or by 
reasonable argument. How can the public ap- 
praise the merits of a dispute by having placed — 
before them the opinion of one of the parties 
thereto as to the conduct of the other without 
any of the true facts being disclosed to enable 
those addressed to reach a just conclusion. 
These hand bills might convey all sorts of sug- 
gestions not warranted by the true facts. It 
might be thought that employees were over- 
worked, under paid, or compelled to work under 
insanitary conditions or for longer hours than 
usual. The publie could not possibly learn from 
the hand bills that the real cause of the dis- 
pute was the effort cn the part of the Appel- 
lants to compel the Respondent to employ more 
men than the work required. How ean it be 
said, having regard to the purpose of the Act, 
viz., to enlist public sympathy and gain support 
by “communicating facts” or by engaging in 
“fair or reasonable argument” that the hand 
bills answer either requirement? This is not 
to say that hand bills cannot be distributed. 
It only means that their contents must be with- 
in the provisions of the Act. 

Section 3, however, is more favourable to the 
Appellants. First, I think it should be held, as 
pointed out by Russell, J., in Brimalow v. Car- 
son (1924) W.N.7, at p. 8,— 


“that the business of presenting histrionie 
performances to the public for profit might 
fairly be described as a trade or industry 
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in which many persons, including actors, 

were employed.” 
I think that theatre goers are the purchasers 
of products produced or distributed by an em- 
ployer of labour and are within the meaning of 
the words used in the latter part of the section. 
That being so, it is permissible to “warn.... 
persons from purchasing, buying or consuming 
products produced or distributed by the em- 
ployer of labour party to such strike, lock-out, 
labour grievance or trouble during its con- 
tinuance.’ Warn in respect to what? No de- 
tails are stipulated as to the nature of, or the 
supporting facts, if any, to be given as the 
basis of such warning. It is simply a warning 
in respect to a labour grievance or trouble 
during its continuance. The Legislature has, in 


effect, provided that labour unions may warn ~ 


customers of an employer with whom they have 
differences of the fact, that a labour grievance 
exists. It is anomalous that the same. state 
of facts which fall short of granting immunity 
under section 2 should be effective for that 
purpose under section 8, but the Appellants 
have the benefit of both sections. If sectiou 
& standing by itself is unambiguous it is not 
necessary to resort to section 2 to aid in its 
interpretation. It is not necessary that the 
“warning” should be based on “fair or reason- 
able argument” or confined to “communicating 
facts” as in section 2. If such was intended 
these words should have been incorporated in 
section 3. If the hand bills and banners answer 
the general description of a warning to in- 
tending patrons immunity is secured. One might 
suggest that the warning should not mislead the 
public as to the true facts—that it should not 
contain the expression of a biassed opinion or 
make unwarranted assertions. But these con- 
siderations concern the law making body not 
the Courts, I must hold that however crude 
the means employed, the hand bills and banners 
did convey a warning of the existence of a 
strike or of a labour grievance and that it 
affords an answer to the Respondent’s claim. 
Tt cannot be said that any one reading these 
hand bills would not receive a warning that a 
trade dispute was going on. He may not, in- 
deed will not, get the true facts in regard to it 
but he does get a warning. 

I have considered the authorities to which 
we were referred but do not feel that it is 
necessary to add anything further, except to 
say that I do not find that the acts complained 
of were accompanied by unlawful threats or in- 
timidation, nor do I think (without discussing 
whether or not the element of malice is an in- 
eredient) that acts performed pursuant to 
legislative permission should be regarded as 
done maliciously. 


I would allow the appeal. 


The Act relating to Trade Unions, referred 
to in the foregoing judgment, is as follows:— 

1. No trade union or any combination of 
workmen or employees in British Columbia nor 
the trustees of any such union or combination 
in their representative capacity, shall be liable 
in damages for any wrongful act of commission 
or omission in connection with any strike, lock- 
out, or trade or labour dispute, unless the mem- 
bers of such union, or combination, or its coun- 
cil, committee, or other governing body, acting 


within the authority or jurisdiction given such 
council, committee, or other governing body, 
by the rules, regulations, or directions 
of such union or combination, or the resolutions 
or directions of its members resident in the 
locality or a majority thereof, shall have au- 
thorized or shall have been a concurring party 
in such wrongful act. ‘ 

2. No such trade union or association shall 
be enjoined, nor shall any _ officer, member, 
agent, or servant of such union or association 
or any person be enjoined, nor shall it or its 
funds or any such officer, member, agent, ser- 
vant, or other person be made liable in damages 
ior communicating to any workman, artisan, 
labourer, employee, or person facts respecting 
employment or hiring by or with any em- 
ployer, producer, or consumer or distributor 
of the products of labour or the purchase of 
such products, or for persuading or endeavour- 
ing to persuade by fair or reasonable argu- 
ment, without unlawful threats, intimidation, 
or other unlawful acts, such last-named work- ~ 
man, artisan, labourer, employee, or person, at 
the expiration of any existing contract, not to 
renew the same or to refuse to become the 
employee or customer of any such employer. 
producer, consumer, or distributor of the pro- 
ducts of labour. ' 

3. No such trade union or association, or its 
officer, member, agent, or servant, or other 
person, shall be enjoined or liable in damages, 
nor shall its funds be liable in damages for 
publishing information with regard to a strike 
or lock-out, or proposed or expected strike or 
lock-out, or other labour grievance or trouble, 
or for warning workmen, artisans, labourers, or: 
employees or other persons against seeking or 
urging workmen, artisans, labourers, employees 
or other persons not to seek employment in the. 
locality affected by such strike, lock-out, labour 
srievance or trouble, or from purchasing, buy-. 
ing, or consuming products produced or dis- 
tributed by the employer of labour party to 
such strike, lock-out, labour grievance or 
trouble, during its continuance. 


Definition of “Dependent Child” in 
Ontario | 


In an action under the Fatal Accidents Act 
of Ontario, heard in appeal by the Ontario 
Supreme Court in December, 1926, the ques- 
tion arose of the right of an illegitimate child 
to recover damages for the death of his father 
through an accident due to the negligence of 
the defendant. The evidence showed that the 
boy had been adopted and maintained by the 
deceased. The judgment said: “The law. 
seems quite clear that under Lord Campbell's 
Act* as originally framed and in force in Eng- 
land, the child would have no right of action. 
The language of the Ontario statute, however, 
differs materially from the English statute as 
originally passed. | 

“By section 2 (a) of the Fatal Accidents 
Act, it is provided that: ‘Child’ shall include . 


*A note on “Lord Campbell’s Act” was given 
ingde Lasourn GAZETTE, December, 1926, page. 
1179. ; . : 
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son, daughter,. grandson, granddaughter, step- 
son, stepdaughter, adopted child, and a person 
to es elle the..deceased stood:in loco parents. 
Also. subsection (b) that the word: ‘Parent’ 
shall include father,, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, stepfather, stepmother, a. person 
who adopted a child, and a person who stood in 
loco parentis.to the deceased. The very. wide 
meanings: given by this section to the: word 
‘child’ and to the word ‘parent’ were not 
embodied in the English statute. It was there 
held that an illegitimate child of the deceased 
did not come within. _ the benefit of the 
statute.” ; 

Soh Dy apn eats es cM id to be 
placed upon. the language’. of -the -Onttario 
statute, itis proper to note that the Legis- 
lature cannot have intended the relationship.of 
one in loco parentis to be equivalent to that 
existing in a case of adoption, whether or not 
the adoption . were , one complying with . the 


requirements of the statute in that behalf, be- 


cause the definition of the word “ child ” ex- 
pressly mentions both an adopted child and 
also one to whom. the deceased stood in loco 
parentis. It seems to me proper, therefore, 
to give the latter’ expression a wider or at 
least a different meaning. . 


“Tt is to be ‘noted also that even anier the 
English Act the right to recover damages does 


not depend upon the existence of a legal right, 


on the part of the plaintiff to support or main- 


tenance by the deceased while he was living, 


but is based upon a reasondble expectation of 
pecuniary benefit. If, therefore, the claimant 
come within one of the classes of persons to 
whom the right of action is given by the 
statute, a reasonable expectation of pecuniary 
benefit supports a claim for damages. In the 
present case I am of opinion that the deceased 
had placed himself in loco parentis within 
the meaning of the Ontario statute with re- 
spect to the child and that therefore the lat- 
ter is entitled to recover damages.” 


—(Ontario—Howie versus Lawrence). 


Employee’s Bond may be Vitiated by 
Misrepresentation 


The treasurer of a rural municipality in 
Manitoba was found by audit to have em- 
bezzled a large sum of money from the muni- 
cipality, and was discharged from his office, 
and later on was convicted and sentenced to 
a term of imprisonment. The Rural Munici- 
pality Act of Saskatchewan provides that the 
treasurer shall give security to the municipal 
council for his integrity and the faithful ob- 


servance of his duties, such security to be in 
the form of a bond or policy of guarantee of 
a corporation. empowered by law to grant such 
securities. In accordance with this provision 
the treasurer had secured a. corporation bond 
purporting to indemnify the municipality in 
the sum of $3,000 against any loss which it 
might suffer 58 reason of any dishonest act 
committed ‘by him. The municipality there- 
fore sought to recover from the corporation 
the whole sum of $3,000, its losses through the 
treasurer’s dishonesty having exceeded. that 
amount. ~The corporation denied liability _ on 
the ground. that material facts relating .ito.the 
ex-treasurer’s previous record had -not | been 
disclosed to them .when they furnished the 
bond. The ‘Saskatchewan Court of» Appeal 
confirmed the judgment of the trial court, 
which found that a contract of suretyship is 
vitiated for. non-disclosure of material facts, 
when such non-disclosure constitutes. a mis- 
representation. . The defendants, it was held, 


were entitled to. conclude that. the municipal 


authorities would. not. employ or continue -in 
their employment a treasurer, who, they knew, 
had appropriated to his own use the funds 
of another municipality. Non-disclosure by 
the municipality of the treasurer’s past record’ 
therefore constituted a representation to the, 
corporation that, so far as the municipal 
authorities were aware, ‘the treasurer was an 
honest official. Such ‘representation’ being 
false the contract was held to be Vitiated by 
that misrepresenitation. 


—(Saskatchewan—Rural Municipality of May- 
field versus London and Lancashire Guar- 
antee and Fidelity Company of Canada. 


Injured Workman refusing to undergo 
Operation does not forfeit 
Compensation 


A workman employed by a firm of building 
contractors in the Province of Quebec sus- 
tained a rupture while engaged in his duties, 
and applied for compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The employing 
firm opposed the claim on the grounds that 
the plaintiff’s hernia was due to his general 
state of health, and that he had not consented 
to undergo an operation by means of a local 
anesthetic. The Superior Court at Montreal 
found that the workman was not obliged to 
undergo an operation which he believed might ; 
endanger his life, and awarded him compen- 
sation amounting to $620. 


—(Quebec—Vaccaro versus Reid Brothers.) 
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Charges Against U.M.W. of America 
Officers are Dropped 


Four cases in which local officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America were in- 
volved in charges of intimidation were 
dropped when they came up for hearing in 
the Nova Scotia Supreme Court in February. 
The Crown prosecutor announced that this 
course was followed on instructions from the 
attorney general of the province. The eases 
arose out of an alleged occurrence at Sydney 
Mines, on or about July 24, 1926, at a time 
when the United Mine Workers were engaged 
in reorganizing the miners of the province to 
100 per cent strength. According to evidence 
at the preliminary hearing, members of the 
One Big Union were going to their work at 
Princess Pit, when they were stopped by a 
erowd of United Mine Workers. They al- 
leged they were taken hold of, marched up 
and down, urged to join the United Mine 
Workers, and told if they did not they would 
be ducked in the reservoir, or thrown down 
the shaft. The magistrate committed the ac- 
cused for trial, and true bills were found by 
the grand jury at the October term. It was 
announced at the time by the Crown that the 
cases had been set over to the February term. 


Occupational Diseases Non-compensable in 
Texas 
The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas re- 


cently confirmed the decision of the Indus- 
trial Accident Board in refusing compensa- 


tion to a workman who had contracted nephri- 
tis in the course of his employment by an oil 
corporation, resulting in total and permanent 
incapacity. The Board refused the application 
on the ground that their authority extended 
only to accidental injuries, while the claim- 
ant’s condition was the result of a gradual 
affection. Moreover, in an alternative action 
against the company for damages for negli- 
gence, the appeal court found that the appel- 
lant’s employer being a subscriber under the 
compensation law, the employee had waived 
his right of action at common law against his 
employer. It was held further that the com- 
mon law did not allow recovery for occupa- 
tional or industrial diseases. Commenting on 
this decision the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, says: “It is obvious that so to con- 
strue the compensation law is to give it an 
effect that differs from” a widely, if not gen- 
erally, accepted position that for injuries to 
which the compensation law does not apply, 
the action for damages remains unaffected. To 
say that an employee waives all rights of 
action at common law while accepting a com- 
pensation statute which covers only a part of 
the field of industrial injury is to confer a 
doubtful benefit; and it would seem difficult 
to justify such a position either in logic or 
as an exemplification of the ‘liberal construc- 
tion’ that is so often referred to in interpre- 
tations of compensation statutes.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


A FURTHER increase was shown in the volume 

of industrial employment in Canada at 
the beginning of March, the situation contin- 
uing to be more favourable than on the cor- 
responding date in any of the last six years. 
This statement is based on statistics tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from re- 
turns received from 5,813 of the larger em- 
ployers of labour, each with a minimum of 
fifteen employees, in industries other than 
agriculture and fishing. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 795,163 persons, as com- 
pared with 788,148 in the preceding month. The 
employment index number (based upon the 
number of employees of the reporting firms in 
January, 1920, as 100) stood at 96.3 on March 
1, as compared with 95.4 at the beginning of 
February and with 91.5, 87.0, 90.7, 89.9, 81.9 
and 88.0 on March 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. Reports received from 
the offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada showed that the volume of business trans- 
acted during February, as indicated by the 
average daily placement of applicants for em- 
ployment, was 8 per cent less than in the pre- 
vious month, but two per cent greater than 
in February, 1926. The decline from the pre- 
vious month was due chiefly to decreases in 
the demand from the logging and construction 
industries, partly offset by increases in place- 
ments in farming. At the beginning of March 
the percentage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of local trade unions stood at 6.5 as com- 
pared with percentages of 6.4 at the begin- 
ning of February, 1927, and 8.1 at the begin- 
ning of March, 1926. The percentage for 
March is based on the returns received by 
the Department of Labour from 1,571 local 
trade unions, with a total membership of 
162,042 persons. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.05 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.23 
for February; $11.46 for March, 1926; $10.74 
for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; 
$10.79 for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; 
$13.23 for March, 1921; $16.92 for. June, 1920 
(the peak); $15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 
for March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. 
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In wholesale prices the index number ealecu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1913 as 100, declined to 
148.7 for March, as compared with 150.1 for 
February; 160.1 for March, 1926; 161.6 for 
March, 1925; 154.4 for March, 1924; 155.9 
for March, 1928; 153.6 for March, 1922; 186.0 
for March, 1921; 241.3 for March, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 194.3 for May, 
1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
March, 1927, showed a slight increase in Feb- 
ruary, but a decrease from the figure for 
March, 1926. Ten disputes were in existence 
at some time during the month, involving 520 
workpeople, and resulting in the loss of 7,312 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
February, 1927, were: eleven disputes, 402 
employees, and 7,190 working days; and for 
March, 1926, fourteen disputes, 1,032 em- 
ployees, and 14,269 working days. : 


During March the Depart- 


[Indusirial | ment received a report from 
Disputes the Board of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation appointed 
Act, 1907 in connection with the dis- 


pute between the shipping 

interests at the port of 
Saint John, N.B., and their checkers and 
coopers. Five applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards were received during the 
month. A full account of the proceedings 
during the month is given on page 358, 


The hearing of evidence in 


Combines. connection with. the in- 
Investigation quiry into the Proprietary 
Act, 1923 Articles Trade Association 


opened before the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. L. V. O’Connor, at Montreal on 


’ January 7, Mr. A. R. McMaster, K.C., con- 


ducting the investigation, and Sir William 
Glyn-Jones representing the Association as- 
sisted by Mr. J. C. McRuer, Mr. F.S. Mearns, 
Mr. Alexander Cinq-Mars, K.C., and Mr. 
Harry Hereford. The sessions, which are held 
in private, extended over ten days at Mon- 
treal, 12 days at Toronto and eight days at 
Winnipeg. The Commissioner sat for one day 
at Lindsay. Hearings are continuing at Mon- 
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treal, and it is expected that the taking of 
evidence will be completed by the end of the 
month. 


As the March issue of the 
Postponement of Lasour GazErTe was going 
Compensation to press a government bill 
Act of Quebec was introduced in the legis- 

lature of the Province of 
Quebec postponing for one year the date on 
which the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928, 
is to become effective. The amending act 
was passed before the end of March. The 
text of the Act of 1926 was given in the last 
issue, on page 272. The Hon. A. Galipeault 
minister of Public Works and Labour, ex- 
plained that the chief reason for postponing 
the operation of the act lay in the high rates 
for insurance against accidents that were be- 
ing charged by insurance companies. He 
stated that although a year had elapsed since 
the Act was passed the companies had failed 
to produce a schedule of rates until the past 
few weeks, and the rates were so high as to 
threaten the existence of smaller industries, 
while the larger concerns had decided to join 
together and form a mutual insurance cor- 
poration to cover industrial accident risks, 
(Lasour Gazurre, February, page 126). The 
minister referred to the requests lately pre- 
sented to the government by labour organiza- 
tions for the establishment of a commission 
or board system of administration such as ex- 
ists in other provinces. He stated that the 
government had an open mind on that ques- 
tion, and that if the commission system ‘were 
shown to be the best it might still be estab- 
lished. The Hon. Premier Taschereau also 
said: “If the solution of this question is a 
commission, and if we are here next session, 
there will be a commission. If it is the only 
workable system then we will grant a com- 
mission.” 


The provisions of Superan- 
nuation Act of British 
Columbia (Laspour GAZETTE, 
December, 1921, page 1444) 
are to be applied shortly in 
all the leading municipal- 
ities in the Province. Part 
III of this Act makes provision for the super- 
annuation, on a contributory basis, of muni- 
cipal employees. According to reports in the 
press, petitions for the adoption of the pro- 
vincial scheme have been filed with municipal 
councils by employees in practically all cities 
and organized districts. On receipt of these 
petitions the councils must proceed to grant 
superannuation allowances. It is anticipated 
that five thousand government and municipal 


Superannuation 
for civic 
employees in 
British 
Columbia 


employees will be brought within the scope of 
the scheme before autumn. About 1,800 gov- 
ernment employees are protected by the 
Superannuation Act, and some 3,200 municipal 
workers will be added to this number under 
the recent amendment to the Act making its 
adoption compulsory in a municipality in 
which three-fourths of the employees so peti- 
tion. An account of the labour legislation 
enacted at the recent session of the provincial 
legislature is given on another page of this 
Issue. 


Following the passing of 
the Old Age Pensions Act 
by the Parliament of Can- 
at on March 25, the Hon. 
remier Howard Fer 
announced in the Ontario legislature rin sw 
same date that the government of the Proy- 
ince hoped to take part in a full discussion 
of old age pensions at the Dominion and 
provincial conference to be held at Ottawa 
during the present year. After that confer- 
ence the government of Ontario would be in 
a position to decide on its policy. The sub- 
ject was raised in the legislature in the course 
of a debate on the estimates for the provincial 
Department of Health, and for the work of 
department nurses among poor people in scat- 
tered communities. ° 


Position of 
Ontario on old 
age pensions 


An attempt to estimate the 


Effects of effects of minimum wage 
provincial legislation on the wage 
minimum wage rates of female employees 
laws in various provinces in Can- 


ada is made by Professor 
H. Michell, of Toronto, in the March issue 
of Industrial Canada. The writer finds that 
with the exception of Ontario and British Col- 
umbia, the reports published by the provincial 
minimum wage boards are too meagre to per- 
mit of any attempt to analyse the results ob- 
tained so far. In Ontario the minimum wage 
law has very apparently raised the whole level 
of women’s wages by a substantial amount, 
while in British Columbia the results are 
stated to be confused. 

The Ontario Minimum Wage Act has been 
in force since 1921, and ten main industrial 
groups are now covered by orders. Professor 
Michell gives a table showing the percentage 
increase in wages in five of these groups in 
which the records go back to 1921, these groups 
showing increases in 1925 as compared with 
1921, as follows:—Departmental stores (Tor- 
onto) increase, 6.3 per cent; retail stores, 
14.4 per cent; laundries, 7.4 per cent; 
paper bags and boxes, 8.8 per cent; confec- 
tionery, 15.5 per cent. The combined per- 
centage increase in wages in these five groups 
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is 10.2. This increase moreover took place 
during a period of trade depression, in which 
general wages tended to fall. Between 1921 
and 1925 there was a fall of about 2 per cent 
in “common factory labour,” and of 3 per 
cent in “ miscellaneous factory trades.” Pro- 
fessor Michell states that these facts make the 
conclusion “abundantly clear” that in On- 
tario, while money wages have fallen in all 
industries employing men, they have risen 
sharply for women, the increase being attri- 
butable very largely to the working of the 
minimum wage law in the province. This 
improvement in wage scales for women is ob- 
tained, however, at a considerable cost to in- 
dustry. Assuming that without the mini- 
mum wage law female employees would have 
continued to obtain in 1925 the wage rates 
which prevailed in 1921, he estimates the total 
increase in women’s wages in the ten indus- 
tries with minimum rates as amounting to 
$2,383,257.50. The writer finds evidence in 
the Ontario figures to show further, that muini- 
mum wage legislation tends to raise the whole 
wage scale in the industries covered by mini- 
mum wage orders, and is not confined in its 
effects to the workers who are at work at the 
minimum rate of wages. In this connection 
he quotes the report of the Ontario Board for 
1923. “The lowest wages have largely dis- 
appeared, the highest wages have noticeably 
increased, and the intermediate wage levels 
are graded in an orderly fashion between these 
two extremes. The whole wage scale has 
risen.” 

Professor Michell states that “the results 
from a study of the working of the minimum 
wage in British Columbia are very inconclu- 
sive. For female adult workers it seems to 
have raised the level slightly, although even 
there the evidence is far from clear. In the 
class of workers under 18, where the incidence 
of the minimum wage might have been ex- 
pected to bear heaviest, no appreciable result 
has been attained, and in four important in- 
dustries, affecting over 1,000 girls, it has been 
unable to stop a reduction in wages of $590 
per week or a trifle under $31,000 a year. 
That the Minimum Wage Wage Board in 
Vancouver is doing some useful work in hav- 
ing a few bad employers prosecuted seems 
apparent. It is greatly to be regretted that 
the reports from other provinces are so meagre 
as to make any attempt at analysis of results 
impossible.” 

Considering the subject on its economic 
side, the writer states that “before we arrive 
at a final conclusion with regard to the mini- 
mum wage, strictly from an economic stand- 
point, we must find out whether, with higher 
wages, the efficiency of the workers receiving 


them has been increased. If by increasing 
their feeling of well-being, by improving their 
health through better food and better living 
conditions, it has increased their efficiency as 
workers, it is worth the money.” 


The Department has re- 


Official ceived the New Zealand 
Year-Book of Official Year-Book for 1927, 
New Zealand compiled in the Census and 
for 1927 Statistics Office of the 

Dominion. In addition to 


the usual historical, topographical, demographic 
and social features, the 35th issue of this 
valuable work of reference contains several 
new sections, including one on legislation 
specially affecting labour, and an enlarged sec- 
tion on the wealth of New Zealand, dealing 
not only with private but public wealth, the 
value of land holdings, ete. Ail statistical, and 
other material has been brought up to date, 
the legislation enacted in 1926 being included 
in the new edition. An outline of labour 
legislation in New Zealand, based on the in- 
formation contained in the Handbook, will be 
given in a future issue of the Lasour Gazerrs. 


“No accident” competitions 


Safety over a given period are now 
competitions in in favour in Canada as an 
Canadian effective method of pro- 
industries moting safer conditions for 


industrial workers. Refer- 
ences to two such competitions will be found 
on another page of this issue. In 1926 the 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company at 
Kapuskasing, Ontario, won a Silver shield 
offered to the “Safest Mill in Canada”. This 
shield was offered by the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine for competition among the larger 
establishments in that industry. A similar 
competition for smaller plants was won by 
the Don Valley Paper Company, Toronto. 
Another event of the same character was the 
contest which resulted in the awarding to the 
Port Colborne plant of the Canada Cement 
Company of a trophy won for a perfect acci- 
dent record over an entire year (LABOUR 
Gazerre, January, 1927, page 70). The Inter- 
national Harvester works of Chatham, Ontario, 
recently established a world record for a fac- 
tory of its size by going 908 days without a 
single lost-time accident (Lasour Gazerrs, 
February, 1927, p. 183). These contests bring 
results because they encourage deliberate 
effort and organization for safety. They have 
the further advantage, as the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine has pointed out, of introducing a 
standard form of reporting accidents that may 
lead to the better co-ordination of saiety 
efforts. 
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One of the latest safety competitions is that 
begun in the coal mines of Nova Scotia (refer- 
ence to this event is made on another page). 
The April issue of Industrial Safety News 
(published by the Nova Scotia Accident Pre- 
vention Association) says of the safety 
campaign recently opened by the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation: 

“A pleasing feature of the safety campaign 
being inaugurated in the collieries of the cor- 
poration is the attitude of co-operation on the 
part of the executive of the United Mine 
Workers, and their efforts to have all the 
locals appoint safety committees to work in 
conjunction with the corporation’s safety de- 
partment. Between the operators and the 
workmen, in many matters affecting the oper- 
ation of the collieries, there may be a wide 
difference of opinion, but where the prevention 
of accidents is concerned there should be no 
divergent views between these parties. The 
workmen killed, injured partially and _ per- 
manently, the dependent widows and children, 
and the contribution of more than $5,000,000 
by the coal mining industry of this province 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board during 
the past ten years, are mute testimony to the 

_ravages of industrial accidents. Humane con- 

siderations and economic necessity demand 
that the operators and men co-operate in the 
elimination of hazards and the institution of 
safe working conditions and practices. This 
spirit of co-operation would seem to be ncw 
present, and the accident experience of the 
collieries under the corporation’s control 
should be considerably improved during the 
year 1927.” 


The International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions 
recently adopted certain 
principles for the correct re- 
cording of industrial accidents. These rules 
are explained in a recent bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labour and In- 
dustry, to which reference is made on another 
page of this issue, in the section dealing with 
“Safety and Health.” It is held that for the 
purpose of comparative statistical records only 
“lost time” accidents should be considered. 
“Tn early attempts to compile accident statis- 
tics attention was limited to the number of 
persons exposed to accident. This led to the 
custom of expressing accidents in the terms of 
so many per ‘1,000 workers.’ The term one 
thousand workers was indefinite and variable, 
because it took no account of the number of 
hours workmen were exposed to risk.......... 
This method was also based on the assumption 
that all imjuries are equal—that a broken 


Computation 
of accident 
frequency rates 


back and a broken cuticle have the same im- 
portance in accident records. Obviously rates 
expressed in terms of so variable a factor can- 
not be an accurate measure of the accident 
hazard. To correct these defects the man- 
hours worked per year were used. The num- 
ber of man-hours per year proved, however, 
not to be an easily comprehensible or conve- 
nient ‘base upon which to calculate accident 
rates. For convenience and greater clearness 
man-hours were converted into ‘full-time 
workers. The full-time worker was defined 
as one who works 10 hours per day for 300 
days per year, or 3,000 hours. It became 
evident, however, that there were certain valid 
objections to the use of this basis for com- 
puting accident rates. * * * It was soon 
realized that any unit of measure which sug- 
gested the length of time men do work or 
should work was undesirable. Time, however, 
is constant and gives a stable basis upon which 
to calculate accident rates. 

“Rates based upon the actual number of 
hours during which employees are exposed to 
hazard will measure the actual accident hazard 
regardless of the number of hours worked per 
day or the number of days worked per year. 
It was, therefore, suggested that accident 
rates, both frequency and severity rates, be 
computed on the basis of 1,000 hours’ exposure. 
The adcption of 1,000 hours’ exposure rids us 
forever of any such complications as are 
mentioned above, and gives a unit which is 
convenient in size and will remain unaffected 
by changes in the working day or variation 
in the working year. This unit has the ad- 
vantage that accident rates measured by any 
other unit of exposure may be readily ex- 
pressed in terms of the 1,000-hour unit and 
vice versa. For instance, all accident rates 
computed in units of the 300-day worker may 
be converted into rates per 1,000 hours’ ex- 
posure by dividing by 8. Frequency rates are 
to be expressed in rates per 1,000 or 1,000,000 
hours’ exposure of the working force. Severity 
rates are to be expressed as days lost per 
1,000 hours’ exposure of the working force.” 


The Association of British 


British Chambers of Commerce ap- 
Chambers of pointed a special commit- 
Commerce tee last year to consider the 


favour personal 
contact in 
industry 


subject of industrial un- 
rest. This committee has 
lately issued a report on 
the question of the neces- 
sity for more direct contact between employ- 
ers and workmen. The committee state the 
causes of existing difficulties in the way of - 
good relationship as follows:— 


In the days of personal ownership, the pro- 
prietor of a firm knew all his men personally, 
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but in the general progress which is continually 
going on the personal employer has given way 
to the limited lability company, and _ to-day 
the limited liability company is in many cases 
giving way to the large combine or group of 
companies. In the same way the individual 
workman is now represented by the trade union, 
and the trade unions have in turn formed 
themselves into a federation of trade unions. 
On the employer’s side there are now associa- 
tions of employers and these associations are in 
turn combined in large federations. 


The results of these evolutions are primarily 
reflected in the divided loyalties of those who 
are constituents of those large federations. 
The workman is divided in his loyalty to his 
employer and to his trade union, the employer 
is divided in his loyalty to his work-people and 
to his association. The Committee understand 
it has been alleged that there is a general sus- 
picion in the minds of organized labour in re- 
gard to the attitude of organized employers 
towards them. . 


The Committee proceed to suggest some 
measures which might be taken towards a 
better understanding between employers and 
their workmen :— 


There is need for the publication of simple 
economic principles, and also facts regarding 
the position of industry generally, including the 
wages paid and conditions of employment in 
other countries. While individual employers 
might do something in the way of supplying 
information, the teaching of such subjects 
would necessarily be mainly done by organiza- 
tions which have for their object economic 
study circles and the giving of general indus- 
trial information. Continuous personal contact 
might also be maintained through the medium 
of a works magazine in which matters of in- 
terest concerning the management and the 
workers could be periodically recorded. Ad- 
vantage should be taken of the opportunities 
in connection with welfare work now largely 
in operation in many industries and in the ad- 
ministration of benevolent and pension funds 
for bringing employers and employed into per- 
sonal contact. Where appropriate machinery 
exists for the regulation of wages, the Com- 
mittee are of the opinion that an opportunity 
is thereby afforded of discussing the position 
of the industries concerned and the various 
matters which affect results from time to time, 
having special regard to conditions in compet- 
ing countries. 


By a majority the full 
Federal Arbitration Court 
recently fixed a standard 
working week for normal in- 
dustries throughout Austra- 
lia at forty-four hours. Chief Judge Deth- 
ridge and Judge Beeby favoured a forty-four 
hours’ week and Judge Lukin opposed it. This 
decision was given in a claim by the Amai- 
gamated Engineering Union, which was fixed 
as a test case for normal industries. The case 
is said to be the most far-reaching ever 
decided by the court. There are 124 Federal 


Australian 
decision on 
44-hours week 


unions with a membership of 656,032 work- 
ing under Federal awards, and if any of these 
unions are able to satisfy the court that they 
are engaged in normal industries they will be 
entitled to a forty-four hours’ week. The 
case lasted from August 24 until the Christ- 
mas Vacation and the judgment exceeded 
60,000 words. 


The South African and In- 
Social standards dian Governments held a 
for Indian conference at Cape Town 
immigrants in last December to consider 
South Africa difficulties arising out of the 

existing South African 
policy limiting the admission of British Indian 
immigrants. An agreement was reached by 
the delegates, which has since been approved 
by both governments. It is framed in ac- 
cordance with the principle that British In- 
dians who wish to remain in South Africa may 
do so on condition that they are prepared to 
adopt western standards of life. If they com- 
ply with this condition they may go about 
their concerns as freely as citizens of Euro- 
pean origin, and will not be segregated. The 
main points of the agreement are as follows:— 

(1) Both governments reaffirm recognition 
of the right of the Union of South Africa to 
use all just and legitimate means for the main- 
tenance of Western standards of life; 

(2) The Union Government recognizes that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who are pre- 
pared to conform to Western standards of life 
should be enabled to do so; 

(3) The Union Government will organize a 
scheme of assisted emigration to India or other 
countries where Western standards are not re- 
quired. Union domicile will be lost after 
three years’ continuous absence, this provi- 
sion applying generally and not only to In- 
dians. Indians desiring to return to the 
Union within three years must refund the cost 
of the assistance granted them under the 
emigration scheme; 

(4) The Government of India recognizes the 
obligation to look after the Indians on their 
arrival in India; 

(5) The admission to the Union of the wives 
and children, who are minors, of Indians will 
be regulated by Paragraph 3 of Resolution 21 
of the Imperial Conference of 1918*; 


*“Tndians already permanently domiciled in 
the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition (a) that not more than one wife and 
her children shall be admitted for each such 
Indian, and (6b) that each individual so ad- 
mitted shall be certified by the Government of 
India as being the lawful wife or child of such 
Indian.” 
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(6) The Union Government agrees not to 
proceed further with the Areas Reservation 
Bill; 

(7) Both Governments agree to watch the 
working of the agreement, exchanging views 
from time to time as experience may suggest 
and 

(8) In order to secure continuous co-opera- 
tion between the two Governments, the In- 
dian Government is to appoint an agent in 
the Union. 


The origin and constitution 
of the National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards in the 
building industry of the 
United States were de- 
scribed in the Lasour Ga- 
zETTH, January, 1921, page 638. It will be re- 
called that in 1918 the Building Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of La- 
bour became concerned with the prevalence of 
jurisdictional disputes within the construction 
industry. ‘Conferences with the presidents of 
the several international unions forming this 
department were held for the purpose of de- 
vising some method of diminishing the evil. 
The National Board was established in 1919 
with the support of the unions concerned and 
of the building contractors, engineers, archi- 
tects and other organizations of employers. 
The results obtained by the Board are summed 
up in a recent statement prepared by a joint 
committee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the American Engineering Coun- 
cil :— 


Jurisdictional 
disputes in 
the building 
trades 


“Tt is clearly apparent from all information 
obtainable, even from the ranks of those who 
have looked askance upon the work of the Board, 
that its work has enormously reduced the num- 
ber of jurisdictional strikes and the economic 
losses associated therewith. It is stated upon 
good authority that the decisions of the Board 
have reduced by some 35 to 90 per cent the num- 
ber of jurisdiction strikes within the building 
industry. The economic gain, due to this accom- 
plishment, is estimated to be many millions per 
year. It is said on good authority that if the 
Board is sustained and continues to function it 
is only a question of a relatively few years 
until there will be no such thing as a jurisdic- 
tional strike within the construction industry 

* * The accomplishments of the Board are 

considered by many as having been really re- 
markable in the light of the circumstances un- 
der which it has had to work. It has had no 
permanent staff; the men on the Board receive 
no compensation: all of them are not entirely 
reimbursed for the actual expenses involved in 
attending meetings and it has had no funds 
with which to pay for secretarial, stenographic, 
and other necessary services. The Board has 
had no funds with which to disseminate among 
those interested information that it is essen- 
tial they should have. Due to these circum- 
stances the Board has not been fully under- 


stood; there is a lack of specific information 
as to how it functions and what it is doing.” 

The chief failure in connection with the 
work of the Board has been in connection 
with a dispute between the carpenters’ and 
sheet metal workers’ organizations in the mat- 
ter of installing metal doors and trim. The 
Board awarded this work to the sheet metal 
workers, and the carpenters refused to accept 
the decision, being the only union so far that 
has declined to accept a decision of the Board. 


An International Congress 
International for Child Protection is be- 
Congress for ing organized by the League 
Child of Red Cross Societies, the 
Protection {nternational Association for 


the Promotion of Child 
Wetfare, the International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Infants, and the “Save the Children” 
Fund International Union, to be held in Paris 
from July 2-5, 1928. 

The meeting will be held in connection with 
the International Congress for Relief, which 
will take place at Paris from July 5-8, and 
with the International Conference on Social 
Service, which will also take place at Paris, 
from July 8-13. 

During the Congress, the International As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Child Welfare 
will hold its Seventh Session, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Union 
for the Protection of Infants will also meet. 
The members of the three Congresses will 
meet at the Sorbonne on July 8. The Con- 
gress will include the following sections: (1) 


maternity; (2) infancy; (3) childhood; (4) 
social service. and (5) child distress and 
abandonment. 


President William Green, of 
the American Federation of 
Labour, in a recent address 
to the students at Williams 
College, Massachusetts, 
stated that the principle of 
collective bargaining formed the workers’ con- 
tribution to the advancement of industrial 
peace. “It is the workers’ plan and their 
contention that misunderstanding between em- 
ployers and employees can be eliminated; that 
the causes which make for industrial strife 
can be greatly reduced, and that efficiency, 
co-operation and good-will can be brought 
about. The breach between employers and 
employees can be bridged by personal con- 
tact, frank discussion and common under- 
standing arrived at through collective bargain- 
ing. * * * Tt igs my opinion that the so- 
called ‘irrepressible conflict? which some 
economists and industrial observers claim ex- 


President Green 
states benefits 
of collective 
bargaining 
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ists between the employers and the employees 
can be terminated. Good judgment and reci- 
procal concessions in arriving at a settlement 
of industrial disputes can bring about a realiza- 
tion of this happy result. If there is a will 
and a purpose on the part of all concerned to 
promote industrial peace there is no obstacie 
which cannot be overcome through the pro- 
cess of collective bargaining. There must be 
contact between the owners of industrial enter- 
prises and their workers. This contact on the 
part of the owners may be brought about 
through management and on the part of the 
workers through their union and their union 
representatives. * * * The future growth 
and expansion of industry and industrial enter- 
prise will make collective bargaining necessary 
to industrial success. The entire co-operation 
of all concerned and interested in manufac- 
turing and industry can only be brought about 
in this way.” 


A commission appointed to 


Report of investigate civic salaries in 
Toronto Civic Toronto recently presented 
Salary their report to the City 
Commission Board of Control. The 


scope of the inquiry in- 
cluded a total of 4,306 positions with a total 
salary on a yearly basis of $7,115,925.87 and 
an average salary of $1,652.56. Of the total 
positions, 210 carried yearly salaries under 
$1,000; 1,934 employees were receiving be- 
tween $1,001 and $1,500; 1,752 employees were 
receiving between $1,501 and $2,000. Of the 
total employees 90.48 per cent were in receipt 
of salaries of $2,000 and under. In regard to 
a minimum rate of wages the commissioners 
state their opinion that the minimum rate for 
an adult worker of 60 cents an hour on a 48- 
hour basis, or $1,497.60 per annum, is fair 
remuneration, and it is not by any means 
excessive in view of living conditions, as com- 
pared with those conditions that prevailed 
prior to the Great War. As regards the mini- 
mum wage they are of the opinion that a mar- 
ried man, with a family, in order to live in 
comfortable circumstances and give his 
children the opportunities they are entitled 
to in an educational way, should not receive 
less than the minimum of $28.80 per week. 
Juniors coming into the different departments, 
starting at the salary which they think is fair 
for an office assistant, $10 a week, or $520 
per year, should receive increases (subject, of 
course, to meritorious service), so that when 
of marriageable age, they would be receiving 
at least $28.80, and be on a par with those 
entering the service from the outside employ- 
ments at least to the extent of the minimum 
wage. A junior entering the service at 17 


should at 25, they state, be worth $1,500 to 
$1,800 a year. The proposed range for a 
junior clerk is from $700 to $1,000. The mini- 
mum and maximum for stenographers are 
$1,150 and $1,560. After one year in a position 
it is recommended that a clerk receive $1,250, 
after two years $1,350, and after three years 
$1,450, the maximum to be reached on the 
recommendation of the department, $1,560. 

The commissioners recommend that consid- 
eration be given without delay to the estab- 
lishment of a system of retirement pensions. 
“We are strongly of the opinion,” they state, 
“that the principal cause underlying irregular- 
ities in the service is the lack of a pension 
fund, or any superannuation fund.” 


An industrial mission to the 


Industrial United States, consisting of 
mission from eight members representa- 
Australia tive in equal numbers of 


employers and workers, was 
appointed in January by the Australian Com- 
monwealth to make a thorough investigation 
of the methods employed in, and the work- 
ing conditions associated with, the manufac- 
turing industries of the United States, and to 
report thereon. The mission reached Victoria, 
B.C., in March and proceeded at once to the 
United States. It is hoped by the Govern- 
ment that the delegation will be able to sub- 
mit recommendations which will increase the 
efficiency and promote the development of 
secondary industries in Australia. Two women 
observers accompanied the delegation but the 
scope of their inquiries will be confined to the 
conditions of employment of women in the 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 


The employers in the flour 
milling industry in Great 
Britain, as the result of a 
recent investigation into the 
Whitley Council system, 
recently decided that a 
fresh effort should be made 
to re-establish works committees in mills 
where they had fallen in disuse since the late 
general strike. The condition is made, how- 
ever, that trade union officials may attend 
only by invitation of both parties, the em- 
ployers on their side undertaking that only 
matters of domestic concern are to be dis- 
cussed. Up to last year, it is stated, the Joint 
Industrial Council of the industry was work- 
ing satisfactorily and developing a genuine 
and reliable good will. But after seven years 
of co-operation there came the general strike, 
in which the flour milling industry found it- 
self involved, though two-thirds of the men 
in the mills held to their agreements. The 


Joint council 
restored in 
British flour 
milling 
industry 
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Whitley Council machinery received a shock 
which threatened at one time to be fatal. 


There had been no meeting of the Joint In- 


dustrial Council for nine months, but, as a 
result of the employers’ inquiry, the. meet- 
ings are now to be resumed. Commenting on 
this incident the London Times in its issue of 
March 7 said: “Not only is there to be a 
further trial of Whitleyism, but the machin- 
ery is to be developed by the formation of 
works councils in order to provide an effective 
means of consultation between an employer 
and his workpeople. So far, therefore, from 
demonstrating the ineffectiveness of the Whit- 
ley Council system the inquiry has tended to 
establish it more firmly.” 


The January issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE contained 
on page 58 an outline of 
the report of the Commit- 
tee on Education appointed 
last year by the Minister of Education of 
England and Wales to study the relationship 
of education and industry. It has since been 
announced in the British Parliament that the 
government has decided to accept the recom- 
mendation of the majority of the committee 
and to transfer to the Ministry of Labour the 
central responsibility for the administration 
by local education authorities of choice of 
employment work. It also accepts the com- 
mittee’s proposal for the establishment of a 
National Juvenile Advisory Council, on which 
local education authorities should be strongly 
represented, but no final conclusion will be 
reached on this matter until the local educa- 
tion authorities have been consulted. As re- 
gards the committee’s recommendation that a 
permanent scheme for juvenile unemploy- 
ment centres should be instituted, the gov- 
ernment is anxious to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the matter, but considers that 
further examination and. discussion are re- 
quired, in particular on the committee’s pro- 
posal that the full cost of the centres should 
be thrown upon the taxes. The government 
regards with great initial favour the commit- 
tee’s proposal that a system of working certifi- 
cates for juveniles between 14 and 16 should 
be instituted, but before they adopt it they 
consider it necessary to consult the local edu- 
cational authorities, employers and the other 
interests concerned. 


Industrial 
education in 
Great Britain 


A government biil was in- 
troduced early in April in 
the Parliament cof Great 
Britain having the purpose 
of limiting certain existing 
rights of trade unions. Passage of the bill is 
being strenuously opposed by the Labour 


British 
Government’s 
trade-union bill. 
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Party. The proposed measure would declare 
illegal “any strike calculated to coerce the 
Government or intimidate the community,” 
and provides that anyone declaring, insti- 
gating or promoting such a strike shall be 
liable, on conviction, to a fine or to imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years. It would fur- 
ther declare that a refusal to participate in 
such an illegal strike should not render a 
member of a trade union liable to expulsion 


or deprivation of benefits to which he other- 


wise would be entitled. Breach by a trade 
union of a contract for service with any po- 
litical or public authority, endangering the 
discharge of its functions, would be liable to- 
punishment. Trades unions would be required 
to keep their political funds entirely separate 
from other funds. 

The bill proposes that picketing, when cal- 
culated to intimidate or obstruct, should be 
unlawful and. punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment. Picketing of residences of workers 
would also be made unlawful and punishable. 

Civil servants would be forbidden under the 
bill to belong to any trade union or organiza- 
tion except composed solely of civil servants 
and whose objects are non-political and not 
associated directly or indirectly with any po- 
litical party or organization. Violation of this 
requirement would render the violator liable 
to expulsion from the civil service. 





The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba has 
been brought up to its full strength of five 
members by the appointment of Mr. L. J. 
Rumford, of the Rumford Laundry Company, 
Winnipeg, representing the employers, and 
Mr. J. McClellan, representing the em- 
ployees. Two vacancies had existed on the 
Board for a number of years. 





No Chinese immigrants landed in Canada 
during the calendar year 1926 except those 
who entered under special permits as mem- 
bers of the diplomatic service, students, etc. 
During the same period 443 Japanese landed 
at Victoria or Vancouver, this number includ- 
ing 119 males, 216 females and 108 children. 
The largest occupational group was composed 
of 69 farmers and their families. 





The Board of Education at Sarnia, Ontario, 
recently decided to establish a system of super- 
annuation for teachers. Teachers retiring this 
year or next will receive 40 per cent of the 
maximum salary. After that they will go on 
the superannuation basis, receiving approxi- 
mately five-twelfths of the salary earned by 
them at the time of their retirement. The re- 
tiring age is 62 years for female and 65 years 
for male teachers. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


‘TBE employment situation at March 31 
was reported by the Superintendents of 
the Employment Service of Canada to be as 
follows:— 

The fishing industry in Nova Scotia re- 
ported fair catches, but storms towards the 
close of the month interfered with operations. 
The winter’s work in the logging industry 
having been virtually completed, the usual 
seasonal lull, preparatory to river driving, was 
in evidence. Normal activity in the various 
lines of manufacturing was reported, with iron 
and steel showing improvement, due to orders 
received. A fair amount of construction was 
being carried on or was in prospect in the 
city of Halifax and the immediate vicinity, 
but from outside points this industry was re- 
ported to be quiet. The port of Halifax 
showed considerable activity, while railway 
transportation throughout the province was 
brisk. The coal mining industry showed 
operations on a fairly satisfactory basis. and 
it was anticipated that the opening of water 
transportation would be conducive to _ in- 
creased operations. Trade was stated to be 
fair. 

In the province of New Brunswick the log- 
ging industry was rather quiet. As in Nova 
Scotia, the fishing industry in this province 
reported fairly good catches. The pulp and 
paper manufacturing industry continued 
operations at a rather high level, while other 
manufacturing lines remained normal. With 
not a great deal of construction work actu- 
ally in hand, prospects for the season seemed 
fair. Trade was very good, as was also trans- 
portation, the winter port activities at St. 
John having had a good season. 

Although a few orders for farm workers had 
been received by the Montreal employment 
office, not many requests for labourers of this 
type had yet been listed in the province of 
Quebec. With river driving expected shortly, 
not many orders from the logging industry 
were being received at the present time. Gen- 
erally speaking manufacturing throughout the 
province was satisfactory. In Quebec City 
the leather trades were active; in Montreal 
the printing trade, tobacco, rubber, textiles 
and metals were showing improvement, but 
leather showed a decrease. The prospects for 
work in the construction group were excellent, 
and although not a great number of vacancies 
had been notified as yet, an early opening up 
was anticipated. Trade was commented upon as 
being normal. There was the usual shortage 
of women domestic workers, notably in Mont- 


real. The general situation records improve- 
ment and the prospects are good. - 


Farm orders in Ontario are increasing, and 
some centres report orders as equalling or ex- 
ceeding applicants in number. Some con- 
struction work had opened up in this province 
and much more will undoubtedly be started 
in the near future. Placements in this latter 
industry had begun and their number to date 
is gratifying. As customary at this season 
the logging industry was slow, pending the 
commencement of river driving. Activity in 
manufacturing seemed to be on the upgrade, 
and some additional workers—mostly skilled 
—were being referred to vacancies. Metal 
mining in Northern Ontario remained normal 
and a few placements were being made. The 
demand for women domestics was rather 
brisk. Conditions generally throughout On- 
tamo were good. 


Orders for farm hands received by the Mani- 
toba employment offices were increasing, with 
the supply of workers keeping pace with va- 
cancies. A heavy program of highway con- 
struction throughout Manitoba is to be un- 
dertaken and will afford employment to a con- 
siderable number of men. Other construction 
work, mostly small jobs, was gradually start- 
ing up. The logging industry, as affecting 
placements from Manitoba, had slackened off. 
There was not much demand for casual work- 
ers for labouring jobs throughout the pro- 
vince. Trade was reported from Winnipeg:as 
being encouraging. 


The bad condition of the roads had delayed 
the listing of farm orders with the employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan, although there 
was a noticeable increase in their number; 
applicants were sufficient. Construction had 
not opened up to a very great extent. Log- 
ging camp crews were being reduced. Once 
again a shortage of female domestic workers 
was noticeable, this being partly due to the 
listing of farm orders. General conditions 
throughout Saskatchewan were quiet, this 
being somewhat of an off season. 


Increases in the demands for farm workers 
were general throughout Alberta, but uncer- 
tain weather was delaying the listing of orders. 
Railroad construction was opening up and re- 
lieving unemployment to some extent. Pro- 
spects for building construction for 1927 were 
stated to be very bright throughout this pro- 
vince. Coal mining seemed to be very quiet. 
There was a good demand at the employment 
offices for female domestic workers. 
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In farming districts in the province of Brit- 
ish Columbia there were some small demands 
for farm labourers. A ‘slight improvement 
was noticeable in the logging and lumbering 
industries in some parts of this province. Min- 
ing activity remained normal, but there was 
scarcely any demand for additional workers. 
The opening of railroad construction had 
absorbed some unemployed labour. Building 
construction was rather active, with some men 
being taken on. Conditions generally through- 
out British Columbia were fair, with a promis- 


ing outlook. The weather having been a little 
backward, an improvement in conditions 
simultaneously with an improvement in the 
weather was anticipated. 


Employment at the beginning 
of March showed a further 
increase, which was rather 
more extensive than in earlier 
years of the record. The situation continued 
to be much better than on the same date in 
the years 1921-1926, the index number stand- 


[{.MPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 

















1927 1926 
March February January March February January 
Trade, external, aggregate..... S$ Cleo eb para ars 154, 509, 694 164,071,813] 214,820,449 159,717,520} 155,451,873 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPtION5..0.5..00c0 S|. eee etree 74, 706, 654 78,805,632| 100,854,640 70,908, 980 69, 736, 042 
Exports, Canadian produce $ |.............. 78,533, 607 84,094, 692 112,263,910 87,512, 147 84,718, 819 
Customs: duty, collected... .ckyer Sill sotemre Gas besa se see ee 11,499,795 16,023,297 10, 843,327 10, 060, 607 
Bank debits to Individual 
HAccountenny SPS. SA sore Se RE Aes BS 2, 293,076,943] 2,618, 830,630] 2,309,312,348] 2,182, 219,922) 2,368, 210,435 
Bankiclearings sss ds02 sen ant oa Cl Pe ee eee 1,304, 700,000] 1,514,200,000) 1,347,800,000] 1,242,000,000) 1,360,527, 147 
Bank notes in circulation...... SP Roe on ee 164, 569, 084 160,439, 558 163, 952, 235 163,617,467 160, 600, 699 
Bank deposits, savings........ ee OS Af 2 2 ay SO 1,389,609,017] 1,381,474,773] 1,337,573, 158} 1,332, 784,116} 1,316,288, 258 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............- 959,008,088) 962,540,949 900,379,266| 852,716,608} 869,591,897 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 
Common stocks...............6.- 173-4 169-9 162°6 143-4 152-7 140-5 
Preferred stocks............. 103-8 104-4 103-1 100-3 100-3 99-2 
parse Dea ta oe pea 8 110-4 110-3 110-2 109-4 109-1 108-6 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
(PPO teh Reh ney telat a ae: 148-7 150-1 150-6 160-1 162-2 163-8 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
i) ee Dae TR ees MeN Rs 21-29 21-46 21-59 21-77 21-87 21-96 
{Business failures, number..... = s J... eee eee eee 187 219 159 186 248 
Business failures, liabilities... $ |.............. 8,216, 706 3,095,474 2,268,379 2,628,771 2,674, 186 
Employment Index Number, 
Employers’ pay roll figures. . 96:3 95-4 94-8 91-5 90-7 89-6 
*§ Unemployment percentage 
(trade union members)...... *6°5 *6-4 "5-9 *8-1 *8-1 *7-9 
Immigration 3255235), a Ole aseeee sar oe 5,521 BT Ga ee oP aca caraetnt wae 4,396 2,324 
Building permits.............. LM eg ae Cav 7,778, 552 5,429,299 10,538, 423 7,104,343 4,608, 688 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 17,465,900 19,516, 700 16,771, 800 19,779, 000 13,478, 000 12,669, 000 
Mineral Production— ; 
PAP ATON Sache: eee tons 75,637 50, 695 51,717 53,251 49,746 56, 644 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 107.381 55, 620 58, 551 58, 765 53,157 68,536 
BHerroalloysicisen socaeces tons 8,331 3,601 3,926 3,463 2,343 2,224 
OAL a Coan ae cae cet ete SONS Ae Grte ests ioe 1,375,920 1,569,489 1,065,561 1,068, 184 1, 230, 702 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 1,072,536 1,043, 849 1,290, 824 1,023, 704 1,699, 246 952,520 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
DIN DIGee. saca ss hese. tee Dd Siti cide caters: > 173,536,387} 116,628,218} 224,200,410} 175,644,703) 181,617,436 
Railway— 
**Car loadings, revenue, 
(Woignt.s eo ee cars 253,141 241, 622 233, 849 220, 835 222,979 218,904 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... 18,757,377 19, 207, 035 20, 168, 259 17, 988, 865 18,337,075 18,701, 154 
Operating expenses... SP. ae ces poles e [ce csssc cee orald 15,193,915 14, 668,970 14, 206, 631 14,172, 845 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
STOSS CATMANES. ihe) kogesciane® asda Ae he eens 3 13,367, 502 14,435,369 14, 261, 818 12,613, 008 13,470,131 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses....... $ |.....-.-e eee 11,399, 303 12,925, 134 11,437, 641 10,707,977 11, 668, 272 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-miles ecco kee ER OEP Riketae wxevilie «gingers ¢ ips 2,835, 824,002] 2,487,467,548| 2,378, 617,673| 2,589,558, 262 
Newsprint... 9727 secrete nee GODS |e ise eich uses 150, 773 161, 724 154,093 135, 663 139, 688 
Automobiles, passenger........ |... eevee e neues 14, 826 11,745 17,989 14,761 11,781 
***Index of physical volume of 
DUSINCHS ener eee oe eree Oh re mtae tec ities [caine ate dia stares 136-8 129-9 135:7 127-8 
Industrial production...........]..seeseeeeeeee 132-0 151-0 139-2 144-1 138-1 
Manufacturing. ocio.c..0cke.0,00.ehssites sie) Bie siete 144-3 145-3 141-3 142-8 139-5 





*Figuresf or end of previous months. tBradstreet. {Maclean Building Review §¥or group figures see articles elsewhere 


in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending 
physical volume of business includes, fores 


March 26, 1927, and corresponding 
, Mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retaf] trade, imports, 


previous periods. *** The index of the 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes, forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ing and construction. 


Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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ing at 96.3, as against 95.4 on February 1, 
and 91.5, 87.0, 90.7, 89.9, 81.9 and 88.0 on 
March 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. Statements were tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,813 
firms employing 795,163 persons, as compared 
with 788,148 at the beginning of February. 


Increases in employment were shown in Que- 
bec, Ontario and British Columbia, while in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces curtail- 
ment was indicated. In the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, improvement was shown in manufac- 
tures, particularly in iron and steel works, 
and construction and _ transportation were 
rather busier, but logging and mining re- 
corded seasonal losses. In Quebec, manufac- 
turing and construction were considerably 
more active, while there were decreases in 
logging and trade. In Ontario, manufacturing 
recorded recovery and construction was also 
more active, as were transportation and com- 
munication. On the other hand, logging was 
seasonally slacker. In the Prairie Provinces, 
iron and steel, coal mining and railway trans- 
portation showed the greatest declines, while 
construction, lumber and pulp and paper 
mills reported improvement. In British Co- 
lumbia, manufactures, particularly of lumber 
products, recorded important increases in em- 
ployment; only small changes were noted in 
other industries. 


Kmployment advanced in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
Vancouver, but in Winnipeg contractions were 
shown. In Montreal, continued and more pro- 
nounced gains were indicated, chiefly in manu- 
factures, but also in construction, while trade 
and transportation showed curtailment. In 
Quebec, the improvement was mainly in manu- 
facturing. In Toronto, iron and steel and 
construction reported moderate gains, while 
the only significant declines were in printing 
and musical instrument works and in local 
transportation. In Ottawa, employment 
showed a general gain. In Hamilton, iron 
and steel and other manufactures registered 
heightened activity. In Windsor and the 
Other Border Cities, automobile factories re- 
corded most of the increase, while other in- 
dustries showed only small changes. In Win- 
nipeg, the bulk of the decline took place in 
manufacturing, but the changes were compara- 
tively small. In Vancouver, manufacturing 
reported substantial improvement, while trade 
was seasonally slacker. 


Manufacturing afforded heightened employ- 
ment, the most pronounced recovery taking 
place in iron and steel and lumber factories; 
there were also important increases in veget- 
able food, textile and non-ferrous metal works. 


On the other hand, pulp and paper and 
animal food establishments registered reduc- 
tions in employment. Logging, mining and 
trade showed further seasonal contractions, 
while communication, services and construc- 
tion and maintenance recorded increased 
activity, the last named showing the most 
pronounced expansion. In transportation, the 
general situation was unchanged. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1927. 


The volume of unemploy- 
ment among local trade 
unions at the end of Febru- 
ary as shown by the returns 
tabulated from 1.571 labour organizations with 
an aggregate membership of 162,042 persons 
remained on practically the same level as in 
January, 6.5 per cent of the members being 
idle at the close of February as compared 
with 6.4 per cent in January. The situation 
was, however, better than in February 1926 
when 8.1 per cent of the members were out 
of work, due to a great extent to the increase 
in the employment afforded Nova Scotia coal 
miners. 

A more detailed report of the situation exist- 
ing among local trade unions at the end of 
February will be found on another page of 
this issue. 


TRADE UNION 
REPORTS 


During the month of Febru- 


EMPLOYMENT ary 1927 the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
Renders: ada made 19,920 references to 


vacancies and effected a total 
of 18 633 placements, of which 11,932 were in 
regular employment and 6.701 in casual work. 
Of the placements in regular employment 
9,106 were of men and 2,826 of women. Ap- 
plications for work were received from 29,678 
workers, of which 20,848 were from men and 
8,830 from women, while employers notified 
the Service of opportunities for 13,170 men 
and 7,018 women, a total of 20,188 vacancies. 
A decline was shown in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted when the above figures are 
compared with those of the preceding month, 
but a slight increase was indicated when a 
comparison is made with the corresponding 
month last year, the reports for January, 1927, 
showing 22,922 vacancies offered, 35,675 appli-~ 
cations made and 21,311 placements effected, 
while in February, 1926, there were recorded 
19,823 vacancies, 29,414 applications for work 
and 18,157 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of February 1927 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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Some figures indicating the re- 
cent movements of trade and 
industry are given in the table 
on page 354. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported 
that production of pig-iron in Canada during 
February, 1927, amounted to 50,695 long tons, 
marking a decline of 2 per cent from the out- 
put of 51,717 long tons in January, but a slight 
increase over the output in February a 
year ago. Production of basic iron totalled 
27,977 tons as against 28,852 tons in January; 
foundry iron showed a decline of about 5C 
per cent to 10,811 tons, but the output of mal- 
leable iron increased to 11,907 tons from only 
965 tons Jast month. Blast furnace charges for 
February included 88,393 long tons of import- 
ed iron ore, 57,814 short tons of coke and 
27,046 short tons of limestone. During the 
month one furnace was blown in and one was 
blown out, leaving five furnaces in blast on 
February 28. The active furnaces had 4 
capacity of 2,075 long tons per day or about 
41 per cent of the total Dominion capacity 
and were located as follows: 2 at Sydney, NS., 
2 at Hamilton, Ont., and 1 at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. Production of ferro-alloys at 3,601 tons 
showed a decline of 8 per cent over the out- 
put of 3,926 tons in the previous month. The 
month’s output consisted mostly of the grade 
having a high manganese content but small 
quantities of ferrosilicon were also produced. 


Production of steel ingots and castings in 
Canada during February, at 55,620 long tons, 
showed a decline of 5 per cent from the 58,551 
tons of January but was 5 per cent greater 
than the 53,157 tons reported for February, 
1926. The output of steel ingots was lower 
at 52,144 tons as against 55,898 tons in the 
previous month, but steel castings rose to 
3.476 tons from the 2,653 tons reported in 
January. Pig iron prices stood at consider- 
ably lower levels than in January. At Mon- 
treal No. 1 foundry was quoted at $27 on 
February 15 as compared with $28.20 on Janu- 
ary 15 and No. 2 foundry at $26.50 as com- 
pared with $27.70. At Toronto No. 1 foundry 
was $24.80 and No. 2 foundry $24.30 as com- 
pared with $25.80 and $25.30 in January. These 
quotations brought Canadian prices in line 
with the weakened market for iron in the 
United States. The Bureau’s index number 
for iron and its products (1913 prices=100) 
declined from 145.5 to 144.4 due mainly to 
declines in pig iron, steel billets and _ steel 
chain. 


PRODUCTION 
IN CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIES 


Coal Production—F ull statistics of coal pro- 
duction during February are not yet available. 
The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during January was 9 per cent less than the 
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production for the preceding month, but 6 per 
cent. greater than the average for January in 
the past five years. The figures were 1,561,499 
tons in January as against 1,922,808 tons in 
December, and an average of 1,464,521 tons 
during the five preceding years. Of the coal 
producing provinces only British Columbia 
and New Brunswick showed gains in produc- 
tion over the preceding month, and Nova 
Scotia was the only province to show an in- 
crease over the average for the month in the 
five preceding years. 


According to a report prepared 
BUILDING by the Dominion Bureau of 
PERMITS Statistics, the value of the 
AND CoNTRACTS building permits issued in 
AWARDED. sixty-three cities in Canada 

by the municipal authorities 
during the month of February, 1927, amounted 
to $7,778,552 as compared with $5,429,299 in 
January, 1927, and with $7,139,549 in February, 
1926. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in March, 1927, at 
$17,465,900, a moderate decline from the pre- 
vious month and from the corresponding 
month a year ago. Of this amount $6,949,800, 
or 39.8 per cent was included in the residential 
classification; $5,444,300, or 31.2 per cent 
came under the heading of business building; 
public works and utilities were awarded to the 
value of $3,333,400, or 19.1 per cent, and in- 
dustrial construction amounted to $1,738,400, 
or 9.9 per cent. The apportionment of con- 
tracts awarded by provinces during March, 
1927, was:—Ontario, $8,309,100; Quebec, 
$5,185,300; British Columbia, $2,667,500; 
Prairie Provinces, $1,147,500 and the Maritime 
Provinces, $156,500. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during March, 1927, according to the 
same Review, totalled $48,818,400, $9,200,600 of 
this amount being for residential building; 
$14,592,100 for business building; $4,514,000 for 
industrial building, and $20,511,700 for engi- 
neering construction (including bridges, dams, 
wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, streets and 
general engineering). 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in February, 
1927, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $74,706,654, as compared with 
#70,908,980 in February, 1926. The domestic 
merchandise exported amounted to $78,533,607 
in February, 1927, as compared with $84,094,692 
in January, 1927, and with $87,512,147 in 
February, 1926. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 
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The chief imports in February, 1927, were: 
iron and its products, $16,215,334, and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $15,989,081. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $25,081,120, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $19,600,434. 

In the eleven months ending February, 1927, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods were valued at $471,944,711, and 
wood, wood products and paper at $256,992,636. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss. due to industrial disputes in 
March, 1927, was slightly greater than during 
February, 1927, but less than during March, 
1926. There were in existence during the 
month ten disputes, involving 520 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 7,312 working 
days, as compared with eleven disputes in 
February, involving 402 employees, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 7,190 working days. 
In March, 1926, there were on record fourteen 
strikes and lockouts, involving 1,082 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 14,269 
working days. Three of the strikes and lock- 
outs commencing prior to March terminated 
during the month and one of the strikes re- 
corded as commencing during the month also 
terminated during March. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were on record six 
strikes and lockouts, affecting 475 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected, but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again somewhat 
lower, due mainly to declines in the prices of 
eggs and potatoes. The cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.05 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.23 
for February; $11.46 for March, 1926; $10.74 
for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 
for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 
for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 for 
March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. Be- 
sides a substantial fall in the price of eggs and 
potatoes less important declines occurred in 
the prices of bacon, lard and butter. Slight 
increases occurred in the prices of beef, veal, 
mutton, salt pork, beans and evaporated ap- 
ples. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
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that of foods, the total budget averaged $21.29 
at the beginning of March, as compared with 
$21.46 for February; $21.77 for March, 1926; 
$21 for March, 1925; $21 for March, 1924; 
$21.42 for March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; 
$23.87 for March, 1921; $25.01 for March, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20 
for March, 1918; and $14.35 for March, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined to 148.7 for March, as compared with 
150.1 for February. 160.1 for March, 1926; 
161.6.for March, 1925; 154.4 for March, 1924; 
155.9 for March, 1923; 153.6 for March, 1922; 
186.0 for March, 1921; 241.3 for March, 1920; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 194.3 
for May, 1918. In the classification according to 
chief component materials five of the eight 
main groups declined and the other three were 
practically unchanged. The groups which de- 
clined were: the Vegetables and their Products 
group, higher prices for. wheat, western barley, 
some foreign fruits and rubber being more than 
offset by declines in the prices of other grains, 
tea, straw and potatoes; the Animals and 
their Products group due to lower prices for 
hogs, mess pork, eggs and tallow, which more 
than counterbalanced higher prices of cattle, 
beef, sheep and butter; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group, due to declines in 
some cotton fabrics and in silk; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group due to lower prices for 
copper and silver, which more than offset in- 
creases in the prices of tin, lead and spelter; 
and the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due mainly to lower prices of 
coal, coal oil, gasoline and cement. The Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, the Iron 
and Its Products group, and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group were all practically 
unchanged. 


In the Saskatchewan legislature the Hon. 
Thomas C. Davis, Provincial Secretary and 
Minister in charge of the Bureau of Labour 
and Industries, recently stated that the esti- 
mated number of harvesters required to har- 
vest the 1926 crop in the province was 40,000. 
The number that actually came was 26,132; 
from British Columbia, 17,700; from Mani- 
toba, 1,698; from the United States, 1,759. A 
temporary office was opened in Winnipeg for 
one month. The railway companies were 
asked to run a fourth series of excursion trains 
from Eastern Canada. The Department of 
Immigration was asked to circularize its 
offices in the United States, with a view to 
securing men. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1927 


URING the month of March the De- 
partment received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
various shipping interests of the Port of 
St. John, N.B., and certain of their em- 
ployees, being checkers and coopers, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. 
Five applications were received for ‘the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 


Applications Received 


During the month five applications for 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were received as fol- 
lows:— 


(1) From certain miners in :the employ 
of the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany. Shortly after the application was re- 
ceived Messrs. E. McG. Quirk and J. D. 
O’Neill, representatives of the Department 
of Labour, were sent to the locality of the 
dispute, and, as a result of their mediation, 
the applicants asked the Minister to hold 
the application for a Board in abeyance (page 
370). 


(2) From certain employees of the Ca- 


nadian National Railways, being clerks, 
freight handlers, warehousemen, passenger 
station employees, stores employees, sta- 


tionary engineers, stationary firemen, classi- 
fied and unclassified labourers in and 
around shops and warehouses, etc., as re- 
presented by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. The dispute related to 
the employees’ request for improved working 
conditions, increased wages, and other changes. 
The number of employees directly affected 
was given as 15,000. The Minister of Labour 
established a Board, constituted as follows:— 
Mr. W. J. Donovan, Winnipeg,, Man., Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
Board members; Mr. Peter White, K.C., Tor- 


onto, Ont., the employer’s nominee, and Mr.. 


H. S. Ross, K.C., Montreal, the employees’ 
nominee. 

(3) From certain employees of the Canadian 
Nattional Telegraphs engaged in commercial 
telegraph service and being members of the 
Electrical Communication Workers of Canada, 


Central District. The dispute arose from an 
alleged breach of agreement. A day or two 
after the application was received, the De- 
partment was requested to withhold action 
on the application and it is understood that 
the dispute has been amicably adjusted by 
direct negotiations. 


(4) From certain employees of the British 
Columbia Telephone Company being members 
of Locals 230 (Victoria, B.C.) and 310 (Van- 
couver, B.C.) of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. The application 
was received at the close of the month. 


(5) From certain employees of the Canadian 
National Railways being sleeping car con- 
ductors, dining car stewards, chefs, cooks, 
waiters, porters, etc., as represented by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad employees. 
The dispute related to the employees’ demand 
for improved working conditions, increased 
wages and other changes, and 1,100 employees 
were stated to be directly affected. By 
mutual agreement this dispute was brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Board already 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
same company and its clerks, freight handlers, 
etc., members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees, and of which Mr. W. J. 
Donovan of Winnipeg is chairman. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


An application was reported in the March 
Lasour GAzeTTE as having been received dur- 
ing February from certain employees of the 
Ottawa Sanitary Laundry Oo., Ltd., being 
members of Local 275, Trteriiaticnad Launtty 
Workers’ Unions. The industry concerned not 
coming within the direct scope of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act for adjust- 
ment, a Board could be constituted only with 
the joint consent of the parties to the dis- 
pute under Section 63 of the Act. The em- 
ploying company declined to. join with the 
employees in submitting the dispute to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation and 
a Board could not be therefore established. 


Word was also received during March from 
the Corporation of the City of Ottawa refus- 
ing its consent to the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation as requested 
during February by its fire fighters, members 
of Local 162, International Association of Fire 
Fighters. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Various Shipping Interests of the 
Port of St. John and their Checkers and Coopers 


A report was received on March 16 from 
the Board established to deal with a dispute 
betwen various shipping interests of the Port 
of St. John, N.B., and certain of their em- 
ployees being checkers and coopers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The Board was composed as 
follows: The Honourable Henry Miles, Mont- 
real, chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, Mr. J. H. Lauer, Montreal, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the employers, and Mr. J. 
T. Foster, Montreal, the employees’ nominee. 

One hundred and twenty-five employees 
were stated to be directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which related to a demand by the em- 
ployes for increased wages and changed work- 
ing conditions. The report of the Board was 
unanimous and contained recommendations 
for the settlement of the dispute. 


Report of Board 


IN THE MATTER of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and re differences 
between the following Shipping Interests 
oj the Port of St. John: The Anchor 
Donaldson Line, The Cairn Thompson 
Line, The Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Services, the Furness Withy Manchester 
Inne, Head Line, New Zealand Shipping 
Company, South African Line, Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, Inter- 
continental Line, Scandinavian American 
Line, Houston Line, Lloyd’s Mediterran- 
ean Service, Royal Mail Steam Packet, 
Munson Line, Oriole Line, East Indian 
line, H. E. Kane & Oo., J. T. Knight, 
and H. C. Schofield, and certain of their 
employees being checkers and coopers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


The Hon. Perrr Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sm,-—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by you under date of 
February 7, 1927, to enquire into the matter 
as above set forth, and composed of the Hon. 
Henry Miles, M.L.C., Chairman; Mr. John 
T. Foster, representing employees, and Mr. 
J. Herbert Lauer, J.P., representing the em- 
ployers, begs leave to report as follows:— 

The Board held its first meeting on Friday, 
llth Feb., at 230 pm., in the Committee 
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Room of the Board of Trade, Montreal, for 
the preliminary organization and swearing-in 
of members, and again on Feb. 14, to discuss 
methods of procedure both at Montreal and 
St. John, N.B., with subsequent meetings at 
St. John on Feb. 21 and 22, at Montreal, Feb. 
28, at St. John, March 7 and 8, and at Mon- 
treal for adoption of report March 12. 

The stand taken by the shipping companies 
from the outset, and even before the appoint- 
ment of the Board, was that they had received 
no complaints from their own employees, nor 
were they aware of any dissatisfaction; that 
they were able to secure all the help needed 
under present conditions; that their en- 
deavour was to build up a permanent staff 
as far as practicable; and finally that, in the 
event of complaints, they were willing to 
meet and discuss any trouble with their own 
individual employees, but refused to meet the 
employees collectively. 

From evidence submitted to the Board, it 
was established that the general body of 
employees, through their representatives, had 
approached the shipping companies by in- 
dividual letters requesting the negotiation 
of a wage agreement, as set forth in Exhibit 
2 herewith, and that, while the companies 
had replied courteously, their replies merely 
reiterated their position as above stated. 

Many of the employees concerned work on 
the Montreal wharf during the season of 
navigation, at the close of which they are 
transferred to St. John about the middle of 
December, thus holding common positions in 
both ports. The nature of the work does not 
lend itself to permanence of employment, 
being obviously regulated by weather condi- 
tions and the varying schedules of incoming 
and outgoing boats. 

Tt further developed during the course of 
the enquiry that the “permanent staff” which 
the employing companies claimed to maintain, 
formed a very small percentage of the workers 
and practically comprised only office and 
clerical help. 

The claim made by the employers that the 
work done by the wharf and steamship check- 
ers was not of such a responsible or onerous 
character as that of the railroad checkers, was 
not sustained by the evidence, which estab- 
lished that the responsibility and character of 
the work was practically identical in both 
classes of workers. 

The practice at the Port of St. John with 
respect to wharf wages appears to be a flat 
rate for both day and night work. The long- 
shoremen, for instance, work under such an 
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agreement, recently negotiated, but with the 
well-established principle that the men com- 
posing the night-shift shall be distinct from 
those who have finished the previous trick, 
thus affording work to a larger proportion of 
men. The present flat rate at St. John is 50 
cents per hour, most of the companies, how- 
ever, paying a 10-hour day for 9 hours actual 
work. In Montreal, the practice of a dis- 
criminatory night and day rate prevails both 
in the case of checkers and longshoremen, 
the present day rate for the former being 47 
cents with a 57 cent night rate. 

The Board made every possible effort to 
induce both parties to meet in joint session 
and arrive at a mutually satisfactory solution 
by agreement, but without avail. To this 
end an adjournment was made at St. John 
from February 22 to March 7, in the earnest 
hope that such a conference would eventuate. 
The “shipping interests” however, while 
courteously attending all meetings, declined 
to take any active participation. 

Instead of making a categorical award, your 
Board is of the opinion that the interests of 
the port will best be served by recommend- 
ing certain features which should form a 
reasonable basis for both sides to come to a 
mutual agreement. These recommendations 
are as follows:— 


1. That the employers shall recognize the 
right of their employees, irrespective of union 
affiliations, to appoint their own representa- 
tives to approach the employers in the case 
of complaints or grievances, or matters of 
discipline or alleged discrimination, on behalf 
of the employees collectively. 


2. That any minor differences existing in the 
working-hours, meal-hours, assignments to 
work, pay when not so assigned, double time 
for Sundays and holidays, can easily be ad- 
justed with good-will on both sides, due to 
the fact that these general rules are already 
practically in effect as the current practice in 
the port. 


3. That men awaiting work at the wharf 
previous to 7 a.m. and 1 p.m. should be given 
every opportunity for assignment to duties 
within reasonable time. 

4. That, in like manner, opportunity should 
be given to old employees, i.e. men who have 
been employed by the companies in previous 
seasons, to have preference for engagement 
at the opening of navigation about December 
15th each year. 


5. That, in view of the fact that the prevail- 
ing rate for this classification of work is fifty- 
six cents per hour, in the case of railway 
eheckers and coopers, the Board is of the 


unanimous opinion that this rate should ap- 
ply equally to the steamship employees per- 
forming the same class of work at the Port of 
St. John, effective as and from February first, 
1927, the date of appointment of the present 
Board. 


6. That the general working rules and rate 
of pay herein recommended shall remain in 
effect subject to thirty days’ notice from either 
party. : 

7. The Board is of the unanimous opinion 
that the working-through of the same shift 
beyond the 10-hour period is not conductive 
to efficiency in the interests of either the com- 
panies or the employees, and should be dis- 
couraged and, as far as practicable, discon- 
tinued. 

The Board devoted an entire morning to per- 
sonal inspection of waiting accommodation and 
sanitary conveniences for employees on the 
various wharves and found the complaints of 
the men justified, little or no provision being 
made for the care of the hundred or more men 
employed. Such conveniences as were in evi- 
dence were of the most primitive type and 
quite unfit for human use. As the wharf build- 
ings are owned partly by the City and partly 
by the Federal Government, the blame for 
this state of things cannot attach to the ship- 
ping companies. To the knowledge of mem- 
bers of this Board, the same condition existed 
10 and 15 years ago, and in spite of recom- 
mendations then made no steps have been 
since taken to remedy this deplorable condi- 
tion. 

The erection of suitable waiting-rooms and 
other conveniences for the men on each wharf 
would entail but a small expense in compari- 
son to the tonnage dues received by the port 
authorities from every ship, and the Board 
strongly recommends that this condition 
should receive immediate attention from those 
in authority. 

Your Board begs leave to enclose exhibits 
marked A, B, and C. which form part of this 
report. 


A certified copy of the summary of the min- 
utes of the Board’s proceedings has been 
furnished to the Minister. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) Henry Mmrzs, M.LC., 
Chairman. 
(Signed) J. H. Laumr, J.P., 
Representing Employers. 
(Signed) Joun E. Fosrsr, 
Representing Employees. 


Dated at Montreal, this Twelfth day of 
March, A.D. 1927. 


ieee PS 
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EXHIBIT A 


BroTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND 
STATION EMPLOYEES. 


Submitted on behalf of clerks, checkers and 
coopers employed by various shipping companies 
specified in the application for a Board of Con- 


-ciliation and Investigation dated January 13, 


1927, 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, and Gentlemen of the Board, 
—The case before the Board arises out of fail- 
ure Qf the disputants to mutually agree as to 
the fairness of certain proposals made on be- 
half of the employees which were submitted to 
the employing companies on December 20, 1926. 
We will in due course file with the Board copies 
of these proposals, in which are involved ques- 
tions of working conditions and rates of pay. 
It is, however, necessary to point out that, 
while the dispute basically involves these ques- 
tions, there have not been any conferences be- 
tween the men affected and their employers, 
owing to the negative attitude of the com- 
panies. 

At the time of submitting the proposals to 
which we have referred the following com- 
munication was addressed to all the com- 
panies :— 

On behalf of the checkers and_ coopers 
employed on St. John and West St. John 
Wharves, we are enclosing herewith copy 
of proposed schedule of working conditions 
and rates of pay to govern the service of 
these staffs. 

Our committee will be pleased to meet 
your representatives at an early date ih 
order that this matter may be fully dis- 
eussed and a_ satisfactory agreement 
reached. 

Will you please let us have an answer 
within five days? 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) G. F. Cassipy, 
Secretary. 
Attest. J. D. LAMONT, 
G. G. SEELY, 
D. J. GILLESPIE, 
F. H. Evans, 
Committee.” 


Several of the companies courteously replied 
to the above. The replies, however, did not in- 
dicate any willingness to comply with the re- 
quest for a conference. In fact in almost all 
cases there was a definite refusal to participate 
in any meeting. 

The replies were evidently the result of a 
definite understanding between the various com- 
panies, and stated that no complaints had been 
received from employees; there was, therefore, 
nothing*to discuss. That there is no justifica- 
tion for this attitude can be very readily de- 
monstrated. The proposals were submitted by 
employees, and employees asked for the confer- 
ence, and there must have been something to 
discuss. The companies were not asked to meet 
anyone other than actual employees, so there 
can be no merit to the statement that the atti- 
tude of the company was aimed at an organ- 
ization and not at employees. We believe it 
to be essential, for the information of your 
Board, to deal briefly with this phase of the 
dispute. We feel, indeed, having found it neces- 
sary to invoke intervention under the Indus- 
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trial Disputes Investigation Act, proceedings 
under which involve expenditure of public 
monies, it to be incumbent upon us, in the in- 
terests of the public and the employees con- 
cerned, to deny any responsibility for this neces- 
sity. We affirm that there is obligation de- 
volving upon both employers and employees in 
this and similar disputes, to do all that can 
be done, in a spirit of good-will, co-operation 
and sincerity to maintain and promote such 
amicable relations as are in the interests of all 
concerned, particularly the public. While we 
do not presume to dictate the employers policy 
or responsibilities, we do think your Board 
should take cognizance of the fact that through- 
out the entire proceedings leading up to this 
hearing the employees have been ever ready to 
co-operate with the companies in efforts looking 
to a settlement. and to demonstrate their ad- 
herence to established procedure in seeking the 
desired agreement. The attitude of these em- 
ployers of labour in refusing to thus meet their 
employees is without precedent in the experi- 
ence of a good many of us, and entirely inde- 
fensible. We have shown the fallacy and fatuity 
of the argument that the position taken by the 
companies was dictated by their attitude 
towards an organization by pointing out that 
it was the employees and not an organization 
approached them. One company, the Canadian 
Pacific, varied the policy to the extent of ex- 
pressing willingness to meet only the employees 
of that company, and the employing concerns 
collectively are averse to meeting their men 
collectively. There is no consistency in this 
attitude, and this is readily evidenced when we 
point out that the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
together with other railways, does, through 
their organization, The Railway Association of 
Canada, deal with employees collectively, not- 
ably the shop crafts employees, composed of 
blacksmiths, boilermakers, machinists, and other 
classes. May we inquire whether the agree- 
ments between these shipping companies and 
the longshoremen, past and present, have been 
between the respective companies and their re- 
spective employees, or have they been agree- 
ments established by joint and collective action 
such as we are seeking? If the alleged incon- 
sistency is proven, what reason can there be for . 
the attitude of the companies in this case, there 
being no justification? The only reason is the 
desire to perpetuate certain arbitrary and un- 
fair conditions to which the employees have 
been subjected during recent years when they 
have been unorganized. The action of the men 
in submitting proposals and asking for a con- 
ference was nothing out of the ordinary. The 
shipping companies have contracts with other 
classes of employees through their respective 
organizations, and as a matter of fact several 
of these companies formerly entered into con- 
tracts with this class of employees. 


We submit, gentlemen, that the position and 
tactics together with the evasion of the com- 
panies are not conducive to the promotion of 
the relations which in the interests of every- 
one are deemed should exist between employer 
and employees, and, while we expect that your 
findings will be based on the fundamental merits 
of the case rather than on what we have so far 
said, we do think that many of these circum- 
stances to which we have referred will have 
illustrated to you something of what we have 
had to meet, and have perhaps enlightened you 
as to the relations existing between the parties 
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.to this dispute. We shall now proceed to an 
outlining of some of the discriminatory condi- 
tions we are seeking to remedy. 


The proposals submitted to the employing 
companies, in the month of December, 1926, in- 
volved questions of both wages and working 
conditions, outlined in some ten articles com- 
posed of twenty-five clauses. Many of these 
proposed clauses should be regarded as non- 
controversial, as they have existed in hundreds 
of schedules on this continent for a number 
of years. We will now file with the Board a 
copy of these proposals, and will later present 
orally, and very briefly, our contentions in re- 
gard thereto. Your Board will appreciate the 
difficulty and the work involved in examining 
the merits of our requests as to working condi- 
tions, but we do consider it to be a relevant 
factor that some of the rules asked for were 
previously the subject of agreement between 
the parties to this dispute, and many of the 
others, as we have stated, are and have been 
for years in many agreements between shipping 
companies, and/or railway companies and their 
employees. Among the more important of the 
proposed rules are those dealing with rates of 
pay for Sunday and holiday work, and other 
punitive overtime conditions and rates. While 
it is not the intention to, in this submission, 
deal exhaustively with the matter as to these 
proposed overtime rates we desire to make the 
unqualified statement, as a matter of record, 
that in no case are we asking in excess of what 
similar classes of employees elsewhere are being 
paid. In fact, it can be shown that had our 
demands been based exclusively on rates of pay 
at other ports, they would be greatly in excess 
of what they are. While, as we have stated, 
it will be our intention to deal orally with 
many of the features as to conditions it is in 
in order for us to say that one of the reasons 
we are not going more thoroughly into them 
at this time is that although important they are 
only relatively so. The main issue is the ques- 
tion as to rates of pay, that is, the basic rates. 
We should, perhaps, here mention that the rates 
now in effect were arbitrarily established, and 
have not at any time been agreed to by the 
men. 

In the proposals submitted to the employ- 
ing companies, rates of pay demanded were as 
follows: 

Checkers and coopers, day work 65c. per 
hour. 

Checkers and coopers, night work 75c. per 
hour. 

It was also contemplated that monthly rated 
positions would have their rates adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 

The present rate for checkers, as a means of 
comparison, is 50c. per hour, either day or night. 
It will be observed that a higher rate is being 
asked for night than day work. This is because 
night work is largely overtime, and should be 
compensated for at a higher rate. Longshore- 
men at this point are receiving at the present 
time 65c. per hour, l5c. per hour higher, when 
the usual differential between these classes is 
only 5c. per hour. While it may be observed 
that the longshoremen’s rate is uniform over the 
twenty-four hours it should be pointed out that 
they work two shifts of men, one day and one 
night. Some of the companies here pay the 
checkers at the specified rate ten hours for nine 
hours work, but this is offset by the fact that 


where the 50c. rate covers the twenty-four hours, 
at Montreal there is a night rate of 10c. per 
hour over the day rate. It will appear from 
the figures quoted, that we are asking increases 
of 15¢e. and 25c. per hour, but we prefer as far 
as the major part of the difference is concerned 
to refer to it not as an increase but as an ad- 
justment. We believe we can show justification 
for this attitude. 


We are prepared to prove that from no point 
of view are the rates now in effect, having 
been arbitrarily established by the companies, 
either fair, just, or warranted, and that on a 
proper basis of comparison our wages are 
lower than those paid elsewhere for work per- 
formed of a similar character. We are, in 
fact, prepared to prove that similar classes of 
employees at Northern Atlantic Ports, per- 
forming services identical with those per- 
formed by the men involved in this dispute, 
are paid rates very much higher even than 
those we are now asking. In spite of the lim- 
ited facilities at our disposal we have gathered 
together some reliable information which 
should prove conclusively that on a basis of 
fair comparison the men here represented are 
not being paid either a fair or adequate wage. 


The rate of pay of steamship checkers at 
other ports in the North Atlantic District, 
among which are New York, Boston, Portland, 
Philadelphia and Newport News at 75c. per 
hour, with an overtime rate of time and one- 
half after eight hours. ‘They are, moreover, 
guaranteed a minimum of four hours pay once 
they have started work, and a full day’s pay 
when they have completed the fifth hour of 
duty. This guarantee condition is one which 
has become well established, and is regarded 
as necessary, having in view the uncertainty 
of the amount of available work, due to ocean 
and other conditions not met with in other 
branches of employment. Analyzed, it is ap- 
parent that these checkers are receiving a 
much lower income for service rendered dur- 
ing ten hours per day, than do the same classes 
of employees at other points who work only 
eight hours per day. There are many other 
relevant factors to which you could properly 
give consideration, not the least important one 
being the fact that many of the men for whom 
we are speaking, during some parts of the 
season here, worked very irregularly, some 
losing a large amount of time. Regularity 
of employment is recognized as being a prime 
consideration in a question such as that he- 
fore your Board. For instance, on page fifteen 
of the report of the Provincial Royal Commis- 
sion on coal mining industry in Nova Scotia, 
issued as a supplement to the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for January, 1926, will be found the follow- 
ing: ‘The greatest need at the moment -is 
regularity of employment, for upon that, what- 
ever the wage rates may be—depends the earn- 
ings of the men.” 

Perhaps the most relevant point, and one 
upon which we feel we could safely leave the de- 
cision of this Board upon, alone, is the feature 
as to the relation between rates paid to simi- 
lar classes of employees, on the railroads, at 
St. John, and the rates which are paid the 
steamship checkers. At one time there was a 
close relation between these rates, and in fact 
very little difference existed. To-day the re- 
verse is the case, all relation in this regard 
having been destroyed, with no justification, 
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and we are now faced with the condition of 
having to work side by side with railway 
checkers who are being paid a higher rate 
than our own. Rates on the railways at St. 
John are 56c. per hour for checkers, 6c. higher 
than our rate, and we are now informed that 
the railwaymen will very probably receive 
an increase in the immediate future, a recent 
decision of a Board of Conciliation having so 
recommended. Canadian National steamship 
checkers are receiving 56c. per hour. 


It is our desire to make clear our attitude in 
this particular connection, which is that while 
we do not believe the railway checkers’ rates 
to be high enough, or commensurate with their 
requirements, we do not see why we should 
receive a rate lower than theirs. Their work 
and ours is identical in every respect, and we 
would suggest to your Board that you visit 
the freight sheds on the wharf here to verify 
our statement in this connection. We should 
at least receive a higher rate than men who are 
employed by the railways the year round, but 
we do not. What we regard as being particu- 
larly objectionable is the fact that railway 
truckers here are receiving the same basic rate 
as ourselves, while there is usually a differen- 
tial of about six cents in favour of checkers 
over truckers’ rates. This, we submit, is a 
condition which should be rectified by increasing 
our rates. 


It seems to have been customary, in arguing 
a case such as our own, to submit, as supple- 
mentary to other contentions, budgets and state- 
ments dealing with the cost of living tending 
to show the inadequacy of the wages being 
paid. We shall depart from this practice. 
Rightly or wrongly we are of the opinion that 
the submitting of any theoretical budgets would 
only serve to becloud the issue. We could, of 
course, bring budgets purporting to show how 
impossible it is for a family to live decently on 
an income of 50 cents per hour. We could 
also bring in budgets purporting to show the 
difficulty of a family to live decently on twice 
that amount, and still be within unchallenge- 
able reason. The essence of the matter is that 
we realize the impracticability of establishing at 
this time what we might term “adequate” 
wages. The most we hope for is a wage which 
is recognized as now being the standard in this 
particular industry. In short, we contend we 
are entitled to wages being paid to others per- 
forming the same work. In this connection 
might we point out that our opinion as to the 
soundness of our position in this respect is con- 
curred in by no less an authoritative body 
than the Dominion Parliament. On March 18, 
1926, the House adopted a resolution, moved 
by A. W. Neill, Independent, Comox-Alberni, 
that every effort should be made to affirm the 
full industrial freedom of the citizens of Canada 
to bargain for their freedom on all industrial 
contracts: that the exploitation of labour should 
be prevented and condemned; that no person 
should be compelled to work for wages less than 
the standard; that in all cases such wages as 
are generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out, should be enforced and 
paid. The Premier stated at the time that 
Parliament would be doing a national service 
in endorsing the opinions that this resolution 
expressed. 

This resolution must have been made for the 
condition before your Board to-day. In effect, 


our right to bargain for a contract has been 
denied through the negative attitude and evasive 
tactics of the employing companies. We are 
working wages less than the standard, and we 
are seeking the enforcement of payment of 
wages which are recognized as standard in our 
industry. We look to your Board for relief, 
and we hope that in the opinion you express 
we shall have encouragement in our fight for 
fair play and justice. 

This dispute is not a new one. Three years 
ago, under similar circumstances, we appeared 
before a Board at Montreal with a situation 
such as that existing here. The unanimous re- 
port of the Board was in our favour. Unfor- 
tunately, while the report recommended an in- 
crease, no amount was specified, thus leaving a 
loop-hole for evasion. A copy of that report 
we are filing with your Board. The dispute ‘s 
essentially the same to-day as on this former 
occasion. We are still being exploited. We are 
still being paid at less than the standard. We 
are still denied a contract. 

Should we in this’ brief, or in our oral pre- 
sentation, have failed to make clear to the 
Board any feature or matter pertinent to the 
dispute, we trust that we shall be asked and 
given the opportunity to make it clear, feeling, 
as we do, that thorough investigation will re- 
sult in vindication of the position we have 
taken in the matter now before you. 


Submitted on behalf of the employees, by the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 


ployees. 
(Sgd.) F. H. Hatt, 
Vice President. 
February 22, 1927. 


EXHIBIT B 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN The 
Anchor Donaldson Line Ltd.; the Cairn 
Thompson Line; The Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Services; Furnace Withy, Man- 
chester Line; Head Line; New Zealand 
Shipping Company; South African Line; 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine; In- 
tercontinental Line; Scandinavian Ameri- 
can Line; Houston Line; Lloyd’s Mediter- 
ranean Service; Royal Mail Steam Packet; 
Munson Line; Oriole Line; East Indian 
Line; H. E. Kane & Co., and The Steam- 
ship Checkers Local No. 1237, being mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, covering 
checkers, coopers, and clerical staffs speci- 
fied in the agreement and employed on St. 
John and West St. John Wharves. 


Article 1. 


Working hours shall be as follows: from 7 
o’clock A.M. ’till 12 o’clock noon and from 1 
o'clock P.M. ’till 6 o’clock P.M. day work; and 
from 7 o’clock P.M. ’till 12 o’clock midnight and 
ye 1 o’clock A.M. ’till 6 o’clock A.M. night 
work. 


Article 2. 


All work performed on Sundays and the 
following specified holidays, namely: New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day (provided that when any of the holidays 
above specified fall on Sunday, the day desig- 
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nated or observed by the Dominion Government 
shall be considered the holiday) shall be paid 
for at the rate of double time. 

Men required to report for work on Sundays 
or holidays and who from any cause are pre- 
vented from performing duties shall be paid 
a minimum of five hours at the prevailing rate. 

Men assigned to work on any day shall be 
paid for not less than the five-hour period at 
the prevailing rate. 

Employees who are compelled to work during 
any meal hour shall be paid therefor at the 
rate of double time the prevailing rate and at 
the same rate for each succeeding hour till re- 
lieved. 

Night meals to be taken between 12 o’clock 
midnight and 1 o’clock A.M., the employing com- 
pany to supply good meals or pay cost thereof. 

Any checker put temporarily in charge (floor- 
man) of two or more checkers shall receive 
ten cents per hour more than checker’s rate. 

No existing rates or present classifications of 
position or duties shall be changed except as 
may be mutually agreed between the parties 
to this schedule. ' 

Rates of pay for weekly or monthly rated 
positions shall be computed on the basis of 
checkers’ hourly rates, for ten hours per day 
and the number of working days in the week 
or month. 

Weekly or monthly rated employees shall be 
paid overtime at the prevailing rate for check- 
a for all work performed outside regular 

ours. 


Article 3. 


Men required to start work shall be defi- 
nitely assigned to their duties not later than 
7.30 a.m. or 1.30 p.m. 


Article 4. 


Men who have worked at this point during 
previous seasons shall be regarded as permanent 
employees and shall be returned to the ser- 
vice before any others are engaged at the com- 
mencement of the season, provided they re- 
port physically fit for duty on the opening of 
navigation but not later than December 15th. 
' No additional positions shall be created, nor 
new men employed, until all regular men are 
working steadily. 


Article 5. 


Except in the case of heavy freight requir- 
ing the services of more than one gang, or 
emergency doubling up, checkers shall not be 
required to handle more than a single gang. 

The practice of railway checkers being re- 
quired to perform steamship checking, where 
it has obtained, shall be discontinued. 


Article 6. 


The right of the employees to select their 
own representative or representatives to meet 
the employers in matters affecting the appli- 
cation of this agreement, or proposed changes 
thereto, is hereby established. 


Article 7. 

Waiting accommodation and sanitary con- 
veniences shall be furnished for the employees. 
Article 8. 


An employee disciplined or who considers 
himself unjustly treated shall have fair and 
impartial hearing, provided written request 
is presented to his immediate superior within 


five days of date of receipt of discipline and 
hearing shall be granted within five days there- 
after. A decision shall be rendered within 
seven days after the completion off the hear- 
ing. If an appeal is taken, it must be filed 
with the next higher official and copy fur- 
nished the official whose decision is appealed 
within five days after date of decision. The 
hearing and decision on the appeal shall be 
governed by the time limit of preceding sec- 
tion. At the hearing or on the appeal the 
employee may be assisted by a committee of 
employees or by any one or more duly ac: 
credited representatives. The right of appeal 
by employees or representatives in the regular 
order of succession and in the manner pre- 
scribed up to and inclusive of the highest offi- 
cial designated to whom appeal may be made 
is hereby established. An employee, on re- 
quest, will be given a letter stating cause of 
discipline. Transcript of evidence taken at 
investigation or on the appeal shall be fur- 
nished on request to the employee or his re- 
presentative. 

If the final decision decrees that the charges 
against the employee were not sustained, the 
records shall be cleared of the charges; if sus- 
pended or dismissed, the employee shall be 
teunaes to his position and paid for all time 
ost. 

No employee shall be held out of service for 
more than two days if work is available with- 
out being furnished a reason therefor in writ- 
ing. 

Article 9. 
The articles and rates of pay embodied in 


this schedule shall remain in effect, subject to 
thirty days’ notice from either party. 
Article 10. 

Rates of pay shall be established as follows, 
effective from December Ist, 1926: 

Coopers and checkers—Day work, 65 cents 
per hour. 

Checkers and coopers—Night work, 75 cents 
per hour. 

The following rates shall apply for the weekly 
and monthly rated positions as specified:— 


Accepted 
For the Employees. 
For the Shipping Companies. 





EXHIBIT “C” 
MOontTrREAL, June 1, 1923. 


The Hon. JAMES Murpock, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Report of the Board of Conciliation named 
in virtue of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into differences between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Ltd.; and certain work- 
men being checkers and coopers members 
of Lodge No. 927%, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
_Hexpress and Station Employees. 


Sir,—The members of the Board appointed 
by you, under date of May 22nd, 1923, to in- 
quire into the above dispute and composed of 
Messrs. E. McG. Quirk, Chairman; Bernard 
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Rose, employers’ representative, named by the 
Minister; -J. G. O’Donoghue, K.C., employees’ 
representative, have the honour to report. 

The Board made every possible effort to get 
the parties to meet, and effect an adjustment. 
Notwithstanding such efforts and as result of 
the contentions of the employers, they were 
regretfully compelled to make an award with- 
out the parties to the dispute reaching a 
settlement that was mutually satisfactory. 

In brief, the position of the employers is, 
that, owing to conditions now prevailing, and 
the low rates paid for freight and business 
being carried on at a loss during the past 
two seasons, they cannot afford to pay more 
than they are presently paying. 

The Board finds itself in a quandry, owing 
to one very important fact, and that is: dur- 
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ing the course of their investigation, they as- 
certained that checkers employed on the wharves 
by the railroads, are paid a rate even higher 
than that which the applicants for the Board 
demand from the shipping interests. 

We are unanimously of the opinion, without 
going into the merits of the matter any further, 
that the employees are entitled to considera- 
tion in the matter of an increase. 

The Board held sessions on May 28, 29, 30 
and 31, and also on June Ist. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


E. McG. QUIRK. 
J. G. O'DONOGHUE. 
BERNARD ROSE. 


Montreal, June 1, 1923. 


(signed) 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Giz new decisions of the Canadian Railway 

Board of Adjustment No. 1 have been re- 
ceived by the Department. This Board was 
established under an Order in Council, dated 
July 11, 1918, while the war was still in pro- 
gress, its purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways. The Board consists 
of six representatives of the railway compan- 
ies and’ six representatives of labour, one for 
each of the railway brotherhoods. Earlier 
cases were outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs for 
November, 1926, and in previous issues. The 
six new decisions are as follows:— 


Case No. 283—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


A labourer in the Bridge and Building De- 
partment was laid off at intervals during 1926 
when the working forces were being reduced, 
losing in all 40 days during the season. He 
claimed pay for the lost time on the ground 
that he should not have beem laid off while 
employees junior to him were retained in ser- 
vice. The company contended that this man 
was employed only ws a gang labourer and as 
such was not accumulating seniority while em- 
ployed, such seniority only belonging to a per- 
manent labourer. During the hearing it was 
found that the employee in question was for- 
merly a pumpman whose position had been 
abolished, with the result that he was obliged 
to take temporary work. The Board denied 
the claim of the employees as to the seniority 
rights of the applicant as a temporary em- 
ployee, but they directed that his name should 
be restored to the pumpmen’s seniority list. 


Case No. 284—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


A bridge and building foreman was absent 
from duty for seven months and on resuming 
work was allowed by the company to resume 
his former seniority. His time off-duty had 
been spent in the construction of a section of 
railway for a manufacturing company, the rail- 
way company giving him leave of absence for 
this purpose. The employees contended that 
by leaving the service of the railway this em- 
ployee forfeited his seniority under the wage 
agreement, which provides that “employees 
leaving the service of the railway when their 
services are required, shall, in the event of 
re-employment, rank as new men.” ‘The 


‘Board denied the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 286—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (western lines) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A difference of opinion arose between the 
company and its employees as to the appli- 
cation of the provision in the wage schedule 
(Article 7, clause (e) ) that “permanent vacan- 
cies or new runs created will be bulletined for 
ten days and given to the senior qualified man 
applying therefor.” The question arose under 
the following circumstances. During normal 
operation periods of the mines two train crews 
are employed at Frank (Crow's Nest Subdivis- 
ion) to provide switching service. On March 
31, 1922, a general strike of coal miners be- 
came effective throughout this field, causing a 
cessation of operation in Frank Mines. The 
two train crews engaged in this work were 
withdrawn and their assignment ‘cancelled. 
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On August 23, 1922, a tentative settlement, 
which was confirmed on August 26, was reached 
between the mine operators and their em- 
ployees, and switching service was resumed in 
this territory August 27, 1922. The company 
issued a bulletin to its conductors and train- 
men on August 28, in accordance with Article 
7, clause (e), calling for two crews to fill this 
assignment. As it was necessary to supply the 
service at once, without waiting for expiration 
of the ten day period stipulated in Article 7, 
clause (e), in the interim—August 27 to Sep- 
tember 2—two junior unassigned crews were 
placed in this service temporarily while appli- 
cations for the assignments were being re- 
ceived. The contention of the employees was 
that such assignments must be bulletined for 
ten days before becoming effective, while the 
company contended that upon an assignment 
being bulletined the conditions of assigned scr- 
vice were applicable to it. The Board in its 
decision, declared it would make no general 
interpretation that would meet all conditions 
which might arise, and that it should only be 
called upon to deal with specific cases. In the 
present case the Board suggested that both 
parties might agree that the time required 
for bulletining should be reduced from ten to 
five days, as this change would materially re- 
duce the grievances arising under the rule in 
question. 


Case No. 287—Canadian National Railways 
(central region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A dispute arose between the company and 
the employees as to the manning of trains in 
which gasoline motor cars are used. Article 
4, clause (g) of the Schedule for conductors, 
baggagemen and brakemen on the former 
Canadian Northern lines east of Port Arthur 
is as follows:— 


Passenger trains will have at least one train 
baggageman and one brakeman. Passenger 
trains of eight cars or more will have two brake- 
men and one baggageman, if there is a local 
baggage car on the train; one or two box bag- 
gage or refrigerator cars to count as one ear, 
and three or four as two cars. Where gaso- 
line motor car is used, only one brakeman will 
be required. 


It appeared at the hearing that under a 
mutual arrangement motor car trains are 
operated without any brakemen. The em- 
ployees asked that when one or more trailers 
are added to such trains a brakeman should 
be added to the train erew. The company 
refused to comply with this request. The 
Board decided that in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary the article above 


quoted, requiring that there should be one 
brakeman in a motor car train crew, should 
be adhered to. 


Case No. 288—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


A controversy arose as to the practice of 
the company in calling assistant agents to 
meet passenger trains on Sunday instead of 
agents. The telegraphers’ schedule provides 
that telegraphers shall be assigned one reg- 
ular day off in seven, Sunday being the day 
off for the agents at the point where the ques- 
tion rose. A regular swing telegrapher had 
not been appointed to relieve the agents on 
Sunday, the company calling assistant agents 
for this duty. The telegraphers claimed that 
the agents were entitled to be paid for each 
Sunday the assistant agents had been so em- 
ployed. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees to the extent that the agent should 
be allowed to perform the Sunday service 
when it is required, seeing that a punitive 
Overtime rate is paid for such service. As 
reasonable doubt on the question existed how- 
ever, the Board did not sustain the claim of 
the employees for back pay. 


Case No. 289—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (western lines) and Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


Automatic signals were installed between 
two points on the railway with a desk con- 
troller in charge of the operators. The em- 
ployees claimed that the operators’ salaries 
should be increased to $150 per month from 
the date of installation of electrically oper- 
ated switches and semaphores. The company 
refused the demand on the ground that there 
was no provision in the schedule to justify 
extra compensation. They claimed that the 
new apparatus placed no additional responsi- 
bility on the operators, and entailed no hard- 
ship, exertion, or exposure. The employees, 
on the other hand stated,that the new instal- 
lation entailed much additional work and re- 
sponsibility on the operators, giving an 
example of the work involved in the handling 
of one train by the new method. 


The Board found that there was no pro- 
vision in the schedule for adjustments of 
salaries following changed conditions or re- 
sponsibilities. The adjustment of any estab- 
lished rate of pay because of such changes 
was a matter for negotiation between the 
company and its employees, 
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Labour Courts in Germany 


By the promulgation of the Labour Courts 
Act of December 23, 1926, which comes into 
force on July 1, 1927, jurisdiction in labour 
matters in Germany has been reorganized and 
placed on a uniform basis. Hitherto the la- 
bour tribunals have been the Trade Courts, 
the Merchants’ Courts, the Guild Arbitration 
Tribunals and the Labour Chambers of the 
Conciliation Boards. 

The Trade Courts consisted of the munici- 
pal trade courts and the State trade courts in 
the Rhineland. The last named are purely 
autonomous bodies, entirely unconnected with 
the Department of Justice. The Trade and 
Merchants’ Courts outside the Rhineland are 
municipal institutions, and they also have no 
connection with the Department of Justice. 
The Guild Arbitration Tribunals are internal 
institutions of the various craft guilds. The 
presidents must not be ordinary judges and 
need not possess qualification for judicial of- 
fice. They were appointed by the communal 
administration and the economic interests 
concerned. 

All these tribunals will be replaced by the 
new Labour Courts, which are not to be under 
the State or municipal administration, but 
under the State Department of Justice. 


According to a declaration by Mr. Sitzler, 
Ministerial Director, 800 tribunals are being 
created, for which an expenditure of 2,000,000 
marks will be’ required. 

The labour tribunals: are (1) The labour 
courts, (2) the state labour courts, and (3) 
the federal labour court. The labour courts 
have jurisdiction, to the exclusion of the or- 
dinary courts and irrespective of the amount 
in dispute, in all civil disputes between the 
parties to collective agreements, or between 
parties capable of entering into collective 
agreements, or as to the existence or non- 
existence of a collective agreement; also in 
disputes between employers and employed 
arising out of employment or apprenticeship, 
as to the existence or non-existence of a con- 
tract of employment or apprenticeship, or 
arising out of unlawful actions connected with 
employment or apprenticeship. The labour 
tribunals consist of qualified judges and asses- 
sors chosen from employers and employed 
persons. Disputes are settled by way of judg- 
ment or decision. The labour courts have 
jurisdiction in the first instance. Appeal from 
their decisions lies in the state labour court 
where the amount in dispute exceeds 300 
marks. In special cases, appeal may be made 
from a judgment of the state labour court to 
the federal labour court. 


A question which gave rise to considerable 
controversy was that of representation and 
the admission of advocates. Advocates or per- 
sons conducting legal proceedings by way of 
profession are excluded from the labour courts. 
Members or employees of economic organiza- 
tions of employers or employed persons are 
nevertheless admitted. In the state labour 
courts and the federal labour court, however, 
parties must be represented by advocates. In the 
state labour courts, members or employees of 
economic organizations of employers or employ- 
ed persons may be heard in lieu of advocates. 

In proceedings in the labour court, a single 
fee in accordance with the amount in dispute 
is payable. which in a dispute involving not 
more than 20 marks is one mark. The amount 
rises up to a maximum of 500 marks. All 
other fees are in accordance with the Legal 
Costs Act and are payable at the conclusion 
of the proceedings. 

Each chamber of the labour court consists 
of one president and one employers’ and one 
employed persons’ assessor. The number of 
chambers is to be determined by the State 
Department of Justice. Special chambers 
must be created for disputes in connection 
with handicrafts. The president is appointed 
by the State Department of Justice and must 
possess knowledge and experience in matters 
of labour and social legislation. He is gener- 
ally an ordinary judge, preference being given 
to those who have been presidents of concilia- 
tion boards and similar bodies. The assessors, 
who may consist of both men and women, are 
appointed by the higher administrative au- 
thorities, on the proposal of the economic as- 
sociations of employers and employed per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the court, for 
a period of three years. The office of asses- 
sor ig an honorary one. 

The state labour courts are constituted in 
connection with the state courts by the State 
Department of Justice in agreement with the 
supreme state authority for social administra- 
tion, after hearing the economic associations 
of employers and employed persons. The 
chambers are similar in composition and 
constitution to those of the labour court. 

The federal labour court is constituted in 
connection with the federal court, and consists 
of the requisite number of presiding judges 
of the federal court as presidents, and of 
judges of the federal court as substitute presi- 
dents, the requisite number of judges of the 
federal court as judicial assessors and the 
requisite number of non-judicial assessors, the 
latter being chosen in equal numbers from 
employers and employed. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 

istence during March was ten, as compared 
with eleven during the preceding month. The 
time loss for the month was less than during 
March, 1926, being 7,312 working days as 
compared with 14,269 working days during the 
same month last year. 











Number | Number of] Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Mari 1927+a. tes. stteee: 10 520 7,312 
Heb 1027s... user wae 11 402 7,190 
Marl 926 gece te 14 1,032 14,269 
The record of the Department includes 


loeckouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, includ- 
ed as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and _ lasting 
at least one working day. Disputes of less than 
one day’s duration, and disputes  involv- 
ing less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Eight disputes, involving 163 workpeople, 
were carried over from February, and two dis- 
putes commenced during March. The strike 
of fur workers at Winnipeg, beginning on Sep- 
tember 25, 1926, was not called off, but dur- 
ing February those employees who had not 
returned to work secured work elsewhere, so 
that employment conditions were no longer 
affected. Three of the strikes and lockouts 
commencing prior to March terminated during 
the month, and one of the strikes and lock- 
outs commencing during March also termin- 
ated during the month. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were on record six 
strikes and lockouts, as follows: Ladies’ cloth- 
ing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s 
clothing factory workers, Montreal, P.Q.; cap 
makers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q.; electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont.; and coal miners, Inverness, N.S. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as described in a previous paragraph, 


nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In- 
formation is available as to four such dis- 
putes, namely: metal polishers at Sackville, 
N.B.; March 15, 1921; moulders at Galt, Ont., 
August 2, 1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, P.Q., 
March 24, 1925, and fur workers at Winnipeg, 
Man., Sept. 25, 1926. 

One of the strikes which commenced during 
March was for an increase in wages, while the 
other was against a reduction in wages and for 
a closed shop. Of the four strikes which 
terminated during the month, three were in 
favour of the employer and one resulted in a 
compromise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


Mewn’s Cioruine Factory Workers, Monr- 
REAL, P.Q.—In this dispute, which commenced 
July 28, 1926, to secure union wages and work- 
ing conditions in non-union establishments, 
with the result that nearly all the employers 
involved signed agreements with the union 
during the summer and autumn, it is reported 
that there are now only two establishments 
affected and that these have to a great extent 
replaced the strikers, but that there are still 
thirty employees on strike. 


Men’s Croruina Factory Workers, Sr. 
HyactntHe, P.Q.—In this dispute, which com- 
menced March 19, 1926, in Montreal, the es- 
tablishment being moved to St. Hyacinthe 
where a number ceased work on February 7, 
1927, the employer replacing some of the strik- 
ers, at the end of March there were still in- 
volved eighty strikers, a number having re- 
turned to work or secured employment else- 
where. 


Upno.sterErs, Kitcuensr, Ont.—This dis- 
pute, which commenced in February against a 
reduction in piece rates, the employer replac- 
ing the strikers, lapsed toward the end of 
March, when the last of the strikers secured 
employment elsewhere. 


ELectroryPers, Toronto, Ont.—This dispute, 
commencing in December against the discharge 
of employees for union activity when the 
employer refused to renew the agreement with 
the union, continued through March. During 
the month it was reported that one of the 
strikers had returhed to work. ; 
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SrrucruraL Sree, Workers, Caucary, AL- dispute was considered terminated, although 
BERTA—This dispute, which commenced dur- fifteen of those involved had not yet secured 
ing January, was against the employment of any employment or been taken back. 
non-union workmen who were brought from 


outside localities. By March 14, the employer PAINTERS, Decorators AND PAPERHANGERS, 
having replaced the strikers, the dispute KINGSTON, Ont—This dispute, involving a 
lapsed cessation of work on March 1 because of a 


_ proposal for an increase in wages from 70 
Launpry Workers, Orrawa, Ont—In this cents per hour to 80 cents, was terminated 


dispute, which commenced on February 14, on March 9, the contractors agreeing to pay 
against changes in working conditions an- 75 cents per hour until March 1, 1928, when 
nounced by the employer when the union had the rate would be raised to 80 cents per hour. 
refused to consent to changes in the existing It has been reported that some of the em- 
agreement, some sixty employees ceased work ployers had replaced the strikers and did not 
alleging a lockout. ‘The employer secured agree to the increase. The hours of labour 
other workers, and to. some extent the former were reduced from forty-eight to forty-four 
employees returned, so that by March 5 the per week a year ago. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MARCH, 1927 








Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to March, 1927, 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 4 108 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 
ers, Toronto, Ont. orlanierant of non-union conditions. Untermin- 
ate 
Men’s clothing factory work- 30 810 |Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. working conditions in non-union ships. Unter- 
; minated. 
Gap makers, Toronto, Ont... 5 135 |Commenced August 27, 1926, for employment of 
union members only. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 80 2,160 |Work ceased Feb. 7, 1927, for higher wages, shorter 
ers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. hours and recognition of union. Dispute in pro- 
gress since Mar. 19, 1926. Unterminated. 
Wood Products— 
Upholsterers (furniture)..... 3 40 |Commenced Feb. 4, 1927, against reduction in piece 
Kitchener, Ont. rates. Lapsed Mar. 21, 1927. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont. 6 162 |Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of em- 
ployees for union activity. Unterminated. 


CoNsTRUCTION— 
Highway and Bridge Construction— 
Structural steel workers, Cal- 5 37 |Commenced Jan. 19, 1927, for employment of union 
gary, Alberta. members only. Terminated (replacement of 
strikers), Mar. 14, 1927. 
SERVICE— 
Personal— 
Laundry workers, Ottawa, Ont. 30 150 Commenced Reb 14, 1927, against changes in work- 


ing conditions. By Mar. 5 strikers replaced or 
returned to work. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during March, 1927. 
Mininec, Non-Frerrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Inverness, N.S..... 350 3,500 |Commenced Mar. 21, 1927, against reduction in 
wages and for closed shop. Unterminated. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters and  paperhangers, a 210 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Kingston, Ont. Terminated Mar. 9, partial increase. 


*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced, but there are still a number of employees out 
and on the strike benefic list of the union. 
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Coa, Miners, Inverness, N.S.—A cessation 
of work occurred on March 21 when 350 out 
of over 500 miners were not at work. The 
management had proposed a reduction in 
wages on the ground that the mine, in the 
hands of receivers for some years, was still 
being operated at a loss. The representatives 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 0 
which union it was said about one-half of tke 
miners belonged, negotiated an agreement pro- 
viding for a decrease, but also stipulated that 
none but members of their union should be 
employed. The management refused this, and 
posted the new schedule of wages. Employees 
who were not members of the United Mine 


Workers of America, some of whom were re- 
ported to be members of another organization, 
applied for a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907. The Minister of Labour 
sent representatives of the Department to 
Inverness to bring together the parties to the- 
dispute. The employees who were members 
of the United Mine Workers of America did 
not report for work, and picketed the mine. 
The management placed the mine on a main- 
tenance basis pending a settlement. The em- 
ployees who had applied for a Board request- 
ed the Minister of Labour to hold their ap- 
plication in abeyance pending the result of 
further negotiations (page 358). 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is here given from month to month, bringing 
down to date that given in the Lasour 
Gazette for February, 1927, in an addendum 
to the review of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
during 1926. The latter included a table sum- 
marizing principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1918 in the several countries for 
which such figures were available. Many coun- 
tries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years, so 
that for such countries the latest figures are 
not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Preliminary figures for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in 1926 have been published 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette. The num- 
ber of disputes beginning in the year was 313, 
involving 2,721,000 workpeople directly and 
9,000 indirectly. There were also 26 disputes 
involving 18,000 workpeople which began 
before 1926, and continued into that year. The 
total number of disputes in progress during 
the year was 339, involving 2,748,000 work- 
people and causing a time loss of 162,784,000 
working days. Although the number of dis- 
putes was the smallest on record, the time loss 
was greater than in any previous year. This 
was due to the dispute in the coal mining 
industry which began in May and was not 
terminated in some districts until December, 
and also to the general strike in sympathy 
with it in May. 


In the accompanying table, all disputes are 
classified according to the industrial groups 
in which they occurred. . 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND DURING 1926. 





Number | Number of | Aggregate 
of Workpeople| duration in 

Groups of Industries | Disputes] involved Working 

beginning in all Days of all 
in 1926 Disputes Disputes 
in progress | in progress 
General Strike....,..... 1 1,580,000 | 15,000,000 
Coal Mining 22.0.0..5.. 2 58 | 1,098,400 | 146, 992,000 
Other Mining and 

Quarmying i pokc bie: 6 500 22,000 
Brick, Pottery, Glass, 

ELCE RANG is, side staan oer 6 2,600 43,000 
Chemical ols) hake. ) 300 10,000 
Engineering............. 15 3,400 64,000 
Shipbuilding............ 7 800 4,000 
Other Metal............ 37 9,800 129,000 
Textile fs see ee 33 16,600 195,000 
Clothing: iets ve eee 12 1,000 8,000 
Food, Drink and To- 

baccor er. ee eee 18 1,700 7,000 
Woodworking and Fur- 

MS ae 52 eee eee 12 1,500 29,000 
Paper, Printing, ete..... 4 1,400 42,000 
Building, Decorating, 

Contracting, etc...... 41 3,400 34,000 
clranspar tian sci e 41 23,300 169,000 
Other Industries and 

Services): cee ce 20 2,800 36,000 

Total A Sn nee 313 | 2,747,500 | 162,784,000 





During February, 1927, 15 new disputes were 
reported, involving directly and indirectly 
2,100 workpeople, while 13 disputes, involving 
3,600 workpeople which began before the 
beginning of the month, were still in progress. 
The total number of disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month was 28, involving 5,700 work- 
people and resulting in -a time loss of 65,000 
working days. 
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The two principal disputes of the month 
were in the coal mining industry. One, in- 
volving 1,705 workpeople against local reduc- 
tion in wages offered at the termination of the 
national stoppage on December 1, had not 
yet been settled at the end of February, and 
the other, involving 1,500 miners, which began 
in January over a revision of wages, was 
amicably settled during February. 

Of the 15 disputes beginning in February, 
7 were caused by questions as to wages, 4 by 
questions of employment of particular classes 
or persons and 4 by other causes. Of the 13 
disputes settled during the month, 4 were 
settled in favour of employees, 4.in favour of 
employers, 5 by compromise and in 3 cases 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1927, show 
the number of disputes beginning in that month 
as 46 as compared with 33 (revised figure) in 
the previous month. The number of em- 
ployees involved is reported for only 35 of 
these disputes, and is 5,198, making the aver- 
age number of employees per dispute, 149. 
Of the 46 disputes, 9 were in building trades, 
8 in coal mining, 6 in the clothing industry, 5 
in the textile industry and the remaining in 
various other industries. 

The strike of textile workers at Passaic, New 
Jersey, which had been in progress for over 
a year, was called off when settlements were 
reached with the other employers, who agreed 
to re-employ the workers as rapidly as possible 
without discrimination against union mem- 
bers. 

Two other important disputes were settled 
in January. The strike of paper-box makers 
in New York City for the 44-hour week and 
increase in wages was abandoned. A strike 
of carpenters in San Francisco, California, in- 
volving at one time 1,000 carpenters, which 
began April 1, 1926 for a closed shop was called 
off and no change made in conditions pre- 
vailing before the strike. 


Belgium 


During the year 1926, 140 disputes were ter- 
minated. These involved 82,266 workpeople 
directly and indirectly. Of these disputes, 137 
involving 69,912 workpeople directly and 4,898 
indirectly, were strikes, and 3, involving 7,456 
workpeople directly were lockouts. There 
were 936 establishments concerned in the dis- 
putes. In the accompanying table, strikes 
and lockouts are classified by groups of in- 
dustries: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN BELGIUM DURING 
1926 





Mani Number} Number of Work- 
Industries t cage ot Kistab- people affected 
erm inat- Rages dieses RM rUMbe e112 23 
ing ments | Directly | Indirectly 
Strikes— 

TN OXGUOS sac ea ste 28 39 11,590 1,391 

Woodworking and 

Furnishing..... 19 156 2,870 i 
Metaisun< pos-.e. 18 53 20, 868 193 
Construction..... 14 103 457 99 
Hides and leather 12 22 1,583 198 
Quarrying........ 8 29 5,383 2 
Chemicals....... 8 48 2,245 3 
Ceramics........+ 7 7 3,463 1,063 
Clothing 6 15 368 61 
Mining 2425.00... - 5 8 6,770 210 
Transportation a 7 12,842 1,233 
Hood. 23.48 3 3 68 
Glassen nce 2: 2 2 167 370 
DOL oii rap 2 2 ZOSA ere tere eG 
Lockouts— 

Woodworking and 
Furnishing..... 2 42 15266 hed kw. ses 
Drafting, etc.... 1 400 (A001 al el ae 





Of the 140 disputes, 97 were caused by ques- 
tions of wages, 16 against discharge of em- 
ployees, 12 about working conditions, 6 against 
the application of fines, 5 over union ques- 
tions and the remaining 4 for miscellaneous 
causes. 

In the case of 42 disputes, the result was in 
favour of the workpeople, 52 were in favour 
of employees and 46 ended in a compromise. 


Finland 


During January, 1927, 3 new disputes in- 
volving 205 workpeople were reported. There 
were 3 disputes in progress at the beginning 
of the month, which makes a total of 6 dis- 
putes in progress during the month involving 
552 workpeople. 


France 
The numbers of disputes reported for the 


months of July, August and September, 1926, 
are as follows: 


July Aug. Sept. 

Number of disputes. . 167 147 122 
Number of workpeople 

involved.. . .. 28,085 27,559 19,998 


The greater number of these disputes were 
as to wages, 152 in July, 122 in August and 101 
in September. 

The results of the disputes are as follows: 








Result July Aug. Sept. 

In favour of employers...... 55 59 41 
In favour of employees...... 32 24 17 
COMPEOINISS coh > a5 Fokile 65 39 43 
Unknown or not terminated. 15 25 21 
PL OOR S. 1. ca Or caime aticre 82% 167 147 122 
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Germany ' 


In Germany, as in Belgium, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded by the number termin- 
ating, not the number in existente. During 
the 4th quarter of 1926, 52 strikes and 9 lock- 
outs were terminated. The strikes involved 
808 establishments and 24,187 workpeople 
directly and 3,099 indirectly, causing a time 
loss of 143,743 working days. The lockouts 
involved 380 establishments and 23,455 work- 
people with a time loss of 171,036 working 
days. Of the 61 disputes, 18 ended in favour 
of workpeople, 28 were compromised and 15 
were in favour of employers. 


Latvia 


During the year 1925, disputes took place 
in 53 establishments involving 3,224 work- 
people and causing a time loss of 24,552 work- 
ing days. 

In the year 1926, there were disputes in 53 
establishments, involving 5,065 workpeople 
and the time loss was 68,493 working days. 


Netherlands 


Preliminary figures for the year 1926 show 
a total of 199 disputes beginning in the year. 
These involved 8,700 workpeople and 570 
establishments. Of the number of disputes 
55.5 per cent were caused by questions of 
wages. 

In the month of December, 1926, 11 strikes 
began, 9 of which involved 180 work people. 
There were no lockouts. 


Australia 


In the 8rd quarter of 1926, there were 80 
disputes in 85 establishments. The total num- 
ber of workpeople involved was 21,773, of 
which 18,069 were directly and 3,704 indirectly. 
The time loss was 156,347 working days and 
the estimated loss in wages £155,317. 


New Zealand 


The following table is a summary of indus- 
trial disputes in New Zealand for the year 
1926: 


SSeS maT 





pe ee 


Number Number Approxi- 
Industry of of of Total Average mate 
Dis- Firms Workers Duration | Duration Loss in 
turbances | involved affected (days) (days) Wages 
a NE ED ee Aa) Mie ee 
£ 
Meat freeming go 5:ctiacds MUR ae eae aes 11 17 1,451 147 13-36 12,143 
CMAL-MUIN SOO. oe ay ter ee er ee a 25 25 4,159 117 4-68 17,647 
Shipping and cargo-working.................... 20 pa; 575 46 2-30 Oe U: 
PIGAPING ccnp" Ae eke erick ate ek. ee 1 1 if o4 2-00 14 
Miscellaneous... nin cp «Ss, MODE csi alcw th, 2) 2 72 2 1-00 24 
Detalles, Stars, Seo ows ear fy 59 67 6, 264 314 5-32 32,355 





Progress in Prince Edward Island in 1926 


The speech from the Throne at the recent 
opening of the fourth session of the 40th gen- 
eral assembly of Prince Edward Island noted 
a marked industrial and economic improve- 
ment during the past year. Special attention 
was called to the development of agricultural 
co-operation. “The co-operative marketing 
of agricultural products was more firmly es- 
tablished than ever before. The Co-operative 
Cheese and Butter Factories, the Egg and 
Poultry Association, Swine Breeders’ Clubs, 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Grass Seed 
Growers, and the Potato Growers’ Associa- 
tion have placed our province along the lines 
of co-operative marketing in the most ad- 
vanced position in Canada.” 

The Speech also referred to the participa- 
tion of the province in the Dominion grant 
for technical education. “The grant for 


technical education is being applied to the 
carrying on of night schools and short courses 
in various technical subjects with very grati- 
fying results. The extension of this grant to 
agricultural education is confidently hoped 
for, in view of the recommendation submit- 
ted in the Duncan Report.” A course of in- 
struction for fishermen is being organized un- 
der a Federal biological board at Halifax and 
three of the provincial fishery inspectors have 
been in attendance. The provincial govern- 
ment will endeavour, in co-operation with the 
Federal Department, to render this course of 
instruction available to the fishermen. 

With the object of raising the professional 
qualifications of teachers, the minimum 
period of attendance at the Normal School 
has been increased from five to nine months. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MINERS’ DISPUTE IN THE UNITED STATES 


‘THE agreement between the operators of 
bituminous coal mines in Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois (the 
“Central Competitive Field”) and _ the 
United Mine Workers of America expired on 
March 3i without a new agreement or a re- 
newal being signed, so that on April 1 the 
mines in that area were shut down. ‘The 
wages in other districts have been based for 
many years upon the wages in the Central 
Competitive Field, but in this instance the 
union agreed some time ago that the miners 
in such fields would continue to work at the 
wage scale hitherto in force pending a settle- 
ment, and this offer was accepted in most 
districts. In the Southwestern Field, how- 
ever, this was not accepted and a shut-down 
occurred there also. The following are the 
numbers of miners reported to be out in the 
various fields: Central competitive field: 
Illinois 72,000; Pennsylvania 40,000; Ohio 
30,000; Indiana 22,000; Southwestern Field: 
Kansas 8,000; Oklahoma 9,000; Iowa 9,000; 
Missouri 4,000; the total being about 200,000 
A few days before the end of March the 
union announced that in the Central Competi- 
tive Field, miners would be permitted to work 
at the old wage scale, and early in April it 
was reported that a number of operators were 
accepting this offer, but that they were oper- 
ating small mines only. 


The agreement which expired was signed 
three years ago at Jacksonville, Florida, and 
provided for a continuance of the wage scales 
in force since 1920, the agreement signed that 
year being renewed in September, 1922, after 
a strike from April to August inclusive, 
which involved anthracite miners as well as 
bituminous miners. A joint conference of 
operators and union representatives met at 
Miami on February 14, 1927, to negotiate a 
new agreement, the operators proposing a re- 
duction in wages to which the union would 
not agree. Subsequent attempts at a settle- 
ment failed. The operators, it is reported, 
wished to reduce wages to the level of the 
non-union mines, with which they stated they 
could not compete, with the result that the 
non-union mines were securing an increasing 
percentage of the coal business, namely from 
less than forty per cent in 1922 to about seven- 
ty per cent in 1926. The lower wages pro- 
posed were reported to be on the basis of 
$5.50 per day for underground labourers and 
$4.50 for surface labourers as compared with 
a minimum of $7.50 for labourers under the 
union scale. 


f 


Since 1924 wages of coal miners in Canada 
have not been based upon scales in the United 
States Central Competitive Field. The miners 
in Alberta and Southeastern British Columbia, 
District 18 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, were involved in a dispute in 1924 
from April to October to maintain the 1920 
scale of wages as in the United States, but 
agreed to a decrease of 125 per cent, after 
which the district became disorganized. 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1925, pp. 510-514). In 
Nova Scotia, organized under the United 
Mine Workers since 1919, it was then agreed 
that wages should not be based upon condi- 
tions in the United States. 





Salaries of School Teachers in New 
Brunswick 


The annual report of the chief superintend- 
ent of education for New Brunswick for the 
school year 1925-6 notes the increased num- 
ber of schools, pupils and teachers, which now 
exceed the records of any previous year in 
the province. More than 2,300 schools were 
in operation, with 2,500 teachers, and 80,769 
pupils. The supply of teachers now exceeds 
the demand, particularly in the highest and 
lowest classes. The practice of making loans 
to student-teachers was discontinued last year, 
as it was no longer necessary to stimulate at- 
tendance at the Normal School. The average 
salaries of teachers in 1916 and 1926 were as 
follows :— 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF SCHOOL TEACHERS IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK IN 1916 AND 1926. 
1916. 1926. 


$1,242 60 $2,166 89 
799 03 1,340 73 


Class of Teachers. 


Grammar School.. 
Superior School.. 


First Class, Male.. . 873 64 1,259 91 
Second Class, Male .. .. BUS Ld 704 70 
'Phird’ Clasa Male’... .*"'. 290 97 524 37 
First Class, Female.. 482 06 948 69 
Second Class, Female.. .. 318 60 680 31 
Third Class, Female.. 26172 527 60 


Free text books were provided during the 
year for children of the lower grade schools. 





About one hundred civic employees on out- 
side service in Ottawa are to have one week’s 
holidays with pay during 1927. It is stated 
that an ordinary labourer or outside em- 
ployee who is paid by the hour and works at 
least 48 weeks in the year is entitled at least 
to six days’ holidays in the year with pay. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Text of Act passed by Dominion Parliament 


[Be old age Pension Act, 1927, passed by 

the House of Commons on March 4, 
(Lasour Gazerts, March, 1927, page 268) 
was passed by the Senate on March 24, with- 
out amendment and received the Royal As- 
sent on March 31. The Act is based mainly 
on the recommendations of the special com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed 
in 1924 on the motion of the Prime Minister 
to inquire into an old age pension scheme 
for Canada (Lasour Gazerre), June, 1924, page 
477; July, 1924, page 580, etc.). The commit- 
tee made a study of existing conditions in 
Canada in regard to provisions required for 
the relief of aged persons, and of systems of 
old age pensions in other countries,* and fin- 
ally recommended the establishment of an old 
age pension system for deserving indigent per- 
sons of 70 years of age and upwards, the maxi- 
mum rate of the pension to be $20 per month, 
subject to reduction according to the pen- 
sioner’s private means or ability to support 
himself. The committee recommended fur- 
ther that the Dominion Government should 
pay half the amount of the pensions, the other 
half, as well as the cost of administration, to 
be borne by such provinces as may pass legis- 
lation adopting the system. 

A bill based on the committee’s recommen- 
dations was passed by the House of Commons 
on May 28, 1926, without division, but this 
bill was rejected by the Senate on June 8, 
1926, on the motion for the second reading. 
Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1926 (pages 527-528), to the discussion 
which occurred in the Senate on this occasion. 

The bill of 1927 is identical in terms with 
that of last year. The speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on February 15, 1927, by 
the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
outlining the provisions of the new measure 
was given in the last issue of this Gazerre. 
The Minister dealt with the question 
of jurisdiction in regard to pensions, point- 
ing out that the special committee had recom- 
mended a joint federal and provincial system 
after consultation with the Department of 
Justice. The mitial step, he said, was being 
taken by the Dominion. Replying to the sug- 
gestion that a purely federal scheme would be 
preferabie to a joint system, Mr. Heenan re- 
called that the House of Commons had’ re- 


*A special supplement was issued with the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1926, entitled “Old 
Age Pension system existing in various coun- 
tries.” 


jected a proposal to the same effect at a pre- 
vious session. He remarked that since that 
time the subject of old age pensions had been 
prominently before the electorate, and the 
proposed measure had been endorsed by the 
people of Canada. The Minister intimated 
further that while the bill provided relief for 
those at present in need, it was hoped that the 
existing system of Dominion Government An- 
nuities would soon be developed into a broad 
scheme of social insurance on a contributory 
basis. This latter plan would, he hoped, also 
receive the co-operation of the provinces. 

The debate on the bill in the House of Com- 
mons indicated general approval on the part 
of all the members of the principle of old age 
pensions. Criticism of the measure was mainly 
in the form of suggestions that the pension 
scheme should be on a purely federal basis, 
that it should be contributory, and that the 
age limit should be lower than 70 years. On 
the first of these points the Hon. Hugh Guth- 
rie, leader of the Opposition in the House, 
said :— 

“We ask for a federal measure. We prefer 
a scheme which will apply equally to every 
corner of Canada. ‘This bill is limited to those 
persons who are in destitution and who have 
reached the age of seventy years. Apply the 
proposal to the Dominion of Canada equally 
and let the Dominion treasury bear the ex- 
pense. I say to my right honourable friend 
and his government: If you will do that, I 
believe you will have something in the nature 
ef a real pension measure for the class of per- 
sons to whom it applies. I am not seeking in 
my present remarks to extend the measure be- 
yond those described in this resolution, 
namely, those who are destitute and at the 
age of seventy; but taking that as the stand- 
ard adopted by this government, I say: Go 
further than you have gone; make it an all 
Canadian scheme; adopt the federal principle 
and apply it throughout the whole Dominion. 
Then you will have a pension scheme which 
may and which will be of some advantage to 
the people who seek it.” 

The Hon. Raoul Dandurand, who was in 
charge of the bill in the Senate, explained its 
provisions briefly, and referred to the explana- 
tion which he had given of the same bill last 
session (Lazour Gazerrn, June 1926, page 528). 
He expressed the opinion that in the future it 
might be necessary for Canada to follow the 
example of Great Britain in supplementing 
the present bill by a contributory system. On 
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the other hand, he proceeded, “even if we had 
a contributory scheme to present to the 
honourable members of this Chamber it would 
be absolutely necessary to pass an enactment 
containing the principle of this present bill, 
because men of 70, 65, or 60 cannot be asked 
to pay the premiums which would be neces- 
sary to entitle them to a fair pension at 70. 
There is a period which we must take care of, 
and that period may be fifteem or it may be 
twenty years. I mention the importance of a 
contributory system in order to draw the at- 
tention of the Prime Ministers of the various 
provinces to the desirability of hastening to 
place upon their statute books a scheme of that 
kind, and I am in hopes that when they meet 
in Ottawa next summer or next autumn, they 
will together examine the question whether 
they should not enact such a law in their re- 
spective provinces. I say this because I am 
aware that a scheme like the one I present 
to you, which should last, and must last about 
twenty years, is in many instances a rather 
heavy burden. One does not need to be a 
professor of economics to recognize that you 
cannot charge a budget with a fairly large sum 
without providing the ways and means. The 
treasurers of the various provinces will have 
to examine into their finances and see how 
they are to meet that fairly large obligation, 
and from this day forward they can make 
arrangements for a bill which will cover not 
the present time, but the future, and which 
will help the scheme to become self-support- 
ing.” 

The debate in the Senate on the motion 
for the second reading was continued for sev- 
eral days. Some of the points that were raised 
in criticism of the Government’s proposals were 
stated by the Hon. W. B. Ross, leader of the 
Opposition. He expressed an objection to the 
provision that an applicant may only qualify 
for a pension on the plea of poverty. “I object 
to that as one of the worst features of the 
bill,” he said; “if you are going to give a 
man a pension, give it to him at a certain 
age....1f the act that we are promised is con- 
structed on that basis, I for one am perfectly 
willing to give it not only careful, but very 
sympathetic consideration.” After pointing 
out certain anomalies which might occur under 
the proposed residence qualifications for a pen- 
sion, the Hon. Mr. Ross said: “I am quite 
prepared to consider sympathetically an Old 
Age Pensions Bill that would be applicable to 
every man and every woman in the country 
if it were contributory, and made pensions 
payable at the proper time without conditions 
or limitations of any kind, or without any in- 
quest, as to whether the applicant is worth $50 
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or $5,000. I have deemed it necessary to say 
this, because there is a tendency on the part 
of a mind not trained to reasoning to conclude 
that a person speaking against a bill of this 
kind is opposed to every form of old age pen- 
sion.” Senator Ross stated further that his 
main objection to the bill was that it inter- 
fered with the provinces; “I do not know,” 
he said, “where this Parliament gets its com- 
mission or its power to pass an act compelling 
the province to participate, or what is the 
same thing, inflicting a penalty indirectly on a 
province if it. does not come in under a scheme 
of this kind. Therefore, we have to face the 
question of interference with the province on 
the part of the Parliament of Canada.” 

The motion for the second reading of the 
bill was agreed to on a division by 61 votes 
to 14, and the bill passed through the sub- 
sequent stages without amendment. 

The text of the act is as follows:— 


AN Act RESPECTING OLD AGE PENSIONS 


1. This Act may be cited as the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, 1927. 


2. In this Act the expression: 

(a) “pension authority” means the officer or 
body charged by law with the consid- 
eration of applications for pension or 
with the payment of pensions. 

(b) “pension” means old age pension payable 
in accordance with this Act and the regu- 
lations thereunder. 


(ec) “pensioner” includes an applicant for a 
pension. 

(d) “province” includes the Yukon Territory, 
in respect to which ‘Gold Commissioner’ 
shall be read for ‘Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council’. 

(e) “statute” includes ordinance or order hav- 
ing the force of law. 


3. The Governor in Council may make an 
agreement with the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of any province for the payment to such 
province quarterly of an amount equal to one- 
half of the net sum paid out during the pre- 
ceding quarter by such province for pensions 
pursuant to a provincial statute authorizing 
and providing for the payment of such pensions 
to the persons and under the conditions speci- 
fied in this Act and the regulations made there- 


under. 


4, Every agreement made pursuant to this 
Act shall continue in force so long as the pro- 
vincial statute remains in operation or until 
after the expiration of ten years from the date 
upon which notice of an intention to deter- 
mine the agreement is given by the Governor 
General to the Lieutenant-Governor of the pro- 
vince with which the same was made. 


5. Before any agreement made pursuant to 
this Act comes into operation the Governor in 
Council shall approve the scheme for the ad- 
ministration of pensions proposed to be adopted 
by the province, and no change in such scheme 
shall be made by the province without the 
consent of the Governor in Council. 
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6. As soon as agreements under this Act 
have been made with two of the provinces ad- 
joining the Northwest Territories, the Commis- 
sioner of the said territories may submit to 
the Governor in Council for approval a scheme 


for the administration and payment of pensions . 


therein, and upon the approval of such scheme, 
the same shall stand, in all respects other than 
its duration, in the same position as an agree- 
ment with a province. 


7. All sums payable to any province in pur- 
suance of any agreement made under this Act 
shall be payable from time to time on the certi- 
ficate of the Minister of Finance out of any 
monies belonging to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of Canada not otherwise appropriated. 


8. (1) Provision shall be made for the pay- 
ment of a pension to every person who, at the 
date of the proposed commencement of the pen- 
sion:—- 

(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, 

who is not a British subject, was such 
before her marriage; 


(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 


(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty 
years immediately preceding the date 
aforesaid; 


(d) has resided in the province in which the 
application for pension is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the said 
date; 


(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian 
Act; 

(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much 
as three hundred and sixty-five dollars 
($365) a year, and 

(g) has not made any voluntary assignment 
or transfer of property for the purpose 
of qualifying for a pension. 


(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by 
itself constitute a disqualification from voting 
at any provincial or municipal election. 


9. (1) The maximum pension payable shall 
be two hundred and forty dollars yearly, which 
shall be subject to reduction by the amount of 
the income of the pensioner in excess of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a year. 


(2) Where a pensioner is the owner of an 
interest in a dwelling house in which he resides 
and the pension authority accepts a transfer 
to it of such interest, the pension payable to 
the pensioner shall not be subject to any reduc- 
tion in respect of the annual value of such in- 
terest, but the pension authority shall, on the 
death of the pensioner or upon his ceasing to 
use such dwelling house as his place of resi- 
dence, be entitled to sell the pensioner’s in- 
terest therein and to retain out of the pro- 
ceeds of such sale the amount of all payments 
made to the pensioner by way of pension in 
excess of the amount he would have received 
if such interest had not been transferred to 
the pension authority, together with interest on 
the said payments at the rate of five per cent 
per annum, compounded annually. 


(3) A pension authority shall be entitled to 
recover out of the estate of any deceased pen- 
sioner, as a debt due by the pensioner to such 
authority, the sum of the pension payments 
made to such pensioner from time to time, 
together with interest at the rate of five per 
cent per annum compounded annually, but no 


claim shall be made by a pension authority for 
the recovery of such debt directly or indirectly 
out of any part of the pensioner’s estate which 
passes by will or on an intestacy to any other 
pensioner or to any person who has, since the 
grant of such pension or for the last three 
years during which such pension has continued 
to be paid, regularly contributed to the sup- 
port of the pensioner by the payment of money 
or otherwise to an extent which, having regard 
to the means of the person. so having con- 
tributed, is considered by the pension authority 
to be reasonable. 


10. Where a pensioner has during part of the 
twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension re- 
sided in more than once province in which he 
would have become pensionable if he had con- 
tinued to reside therein, the province in which 
the pension is granted shall be entitled to be 
reimbursed, by the other province or provinces 
in which the pensioner has resided as aforesaid, 
a proportion of the pension equal to the pro- 
portion which the duration of the pensioner’s 
residence in such other province bears to twenty 
years. 


11. Where a pensioner has during part of the 
twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension 
resided in a province in which he would not 
have become pensionable even if he had con- 
tinued to reside therein, the amount of the 
pension which would otherwise be payable to 
such pensioner shall be reduced by the same 
proportion as the duration of the pensioner’s 
residence in such other province bears to twenty 
years. 


12. In any case in which, pursuant to either 
of the last two preceding sections, a pension 
is to be proportionately reimbursed or _ pro- 
portionately reduced, the following provisions 
shall have effect:— 


(a) The proportionate reimbursement or pro- 
portionate reduction shall be calculated 
by reference to the nearest number, 
whether greater or less, of complete years 
during which the pensioner has been resi- 
dent in any of the provinces in question; 


(b) Mere lapse of time shall not affect any 
such proportionate reimbursement or 
proportionate reduction; 


(c) If, after any reduced pension has been 
granted, an agreement under this Act is 
made with a province by reference to 
the pensioner’s residence within which 
such reduction or any part thereof has 
been calculated, the pension may there- 
after be proportionately increased and 
the amount of such increase shall be re- 
imbursed in accordance with this Act, to 
tae pete by which such pension is 
paid. 


13. When, after the grant of a pension in any 
province, the pensioner transfers his perman- 
ent residence to another province with which 
an agreement under this Act is in force, the 
pension shall thereafter be paid by the pro- 
vince to which the pensioner has removed, but 
such province shall be entitled to be reimbursed 
an amount equal to one-half of such pension by 
the province in which the pension was originally 
granted. 


14. Where the pensioner, after the grant of 
a pension, transfers his permanent residence 
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to another province with which no agreement 
under this Act is in force, the pension shall 
continue to be paid by the province in which 
the pension was granted. 


15. Where a pensioner, after the grant of a 
pension, transfers his residence to some place 
out of Canada, his pension shall cease, but his 
right thereto shall revive upon his again be- 
coming resident in Canada. 


16. No pension shall be subject to aliena- 
tion or transfer by the pensioner, or to seizure 
in satisfaction of any claim against him. 


17. On or before the thirtieth day of April 
in each year the Minister of Finance shall make 
a full report to Parliament of the operation 
of the agreements made pursuant to this Act 
and of the monies of Canada paid to the pro- 
vinces under each of the several agreements 
entered into pursuant hereto. 


18. Any pension authority shall have the right 
for the purpose of ascertaining the age of any 
pensioner to obtain without charge; 


(a) from the registrar of vital statistics or 
other like officer of any province with 
which an agreement under this Act is in 
force a certificate of the date of the birth 
of such pensioner, or 


(b) subject to such conditions as may be 
specified in the regulations made under 
this Act, from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, any information on the sub- 
ject of the age of such pensioner which 
may be contained in the returns of any 
census taken more than thirty years be- 
fore the date of the application for such 
information. 


19. The Governor in Council shall have power 
from time to time, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour and with the approval 
of the Treasury Board, to make regulations, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, 
with regard to the pensions herein provided 
for, and, without limiting the generality of the 
foregoing provision, the Governor in Council 
shall have power to provide by regulation for :— 


(a) The time preceding the attainment of 
pensionable age at which applications for 
pension may be made; 


(b) The time at which, after application 
therefor, the payment of pension shall 
commence; 


(c) The definition of residence and of the 
intervals of absence from Canada or a 
province by which residence therein shall 
not be deemed to have been interrupted; 


(d) The evidence to be required or accepted 
by a pension authority in support of an 
application for pension; 


(e) The manner in which the income of a 
pensioner is to be determined for the 
purpose of this Act and in particular the 
mode of reckoning the income of either 
one or two spouses who live together; 


(f) The evidence from which the making of 
transfers of property for the purpose of 
qualifying for pension is to be inferred; 

(g) The circumstances in which pensions may 
be paid for the benefit of persons sup- 
ported or under treatment in public in- 
stitutions; 


(h) The mode in which pensions are to be 
_ payable; 
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(1) The time within which a pension voucher 
may be cashed; 


(j) The persons by whom pension vouchers 
may be presented for payment; 


(k) The circumstances justifying or requir- 
ing the suspension of the payment of a 
pension and the recommencement of its 
payment; 

(1) The reports to be made by pensioners and 
others of events affecting the right to or 
the amount of a pension; 


(m) The administration of a pensioner’s pro- 
perty by a pension authority; 


(n) The recovery with or without interest of 
pension payments made by reason of the 
non-disclosure of facts or by reason of 
innocent or of false representations; 


(0) The time within which and the circum- 
stances under which applications or pro- 
posals may be entertained for the in- 
crease or reduction of a pension which 
has been granted; 


(p) The method of accounting and of the set- 
tlement of balances due by Canada to 
any province or by one province to an- 
other ; 


(q) The penalties to be imposed for breaches 
of the regulations, such penalties not to 
exceed a fine of fifty dollars or imprison- 
ment for three months, or both fine and 
imprisonment; 

(rv) The constitution and powers of an inter- 
provincial board to interpret and_ re- 
commend alterations in the regulations. 


(2) No regulation by reference to which any 
agreement with a province has been made shall 
be altered except with the consent of such pro- 
vince or in accordance with the provisions of 
the regulations to which it has agreed. 


20. All regulations made under this Act shall, 
from the date of their publication, in the 
Canada Gazette, have the same force and effect 
as if they had been included herein. They 
shall be presented to Parliament forthwith 
after their publication if Parliament is then 
sitting or, if not, within fifteen days from the 
commencement of the session beginning next 
after such publication. L 





The government of Alberta has appointed 
the Hon. Chief Justice Harvey as a commis- 
sioner to conduct an inquiry under the Pub- 
lic Inquiries Act into the explosion which 
occurred on November 28, 1926, in a coal 
mine at Coleman, Alberta, whereby ten men 
lost. their lives. 





Bulletin No. 19 of the Vocational Education 
Series has just been issued by the Technical 
Education Branch of the Department of La- 
bour under the title “Industrial Education in 
Canadian Vocational Schools.” It contains 
an outline of the purpose of industrial educa- 
tion and deals, at some length, with pre- 
vocational, pre-employment and part-time or 
continuation education as they are found in 
Canada to-day. This bulletin also contains a 
discussion on textbooks and courses of study 
for Canadian vocational schools. 
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PARLIAMENT OF CANADA PROVIDES FOR UNION LABEL 
REGISTRATION 


N Act to amend the Trade Mark and 
Design Act (Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1906, Chapter 71) to permit of the regis- 
tration of labour union labels, was introduced 
‘in the House of Commons by the Honourable 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, on March 
4, on which occasion the Minister explained 
the purpose of the proposed legislation. The 
Bill was passed by the House of Commons 
on March 25 without division, and by the 
Senate on April 7, receiving the Royal Assent 
on April 14. 


This Act is based on a request c! organized 
labour for permission to register their trade 
union labels with the Dominion Government 
in order to prevent their unauthorized use, 
and also to obviate the use of forgeries and 
counterfeits. It is designed, briefly, to secure 
for union labels the same measure of protec- 
tion as is already accorded to trade marks. A 
similar protection is granted at present to 
union labels in Greai Britain, in Australia and 
in whe United States. 


Bills for this same purpose had been intro- 
duced in Parliament on ten previous occasions, 
in the following years: 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 
1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905 and 1926, respect- 
ively. 

The union label is employed to distinguish 
the particular goods on which it is placed as 
having been produced in accordance with what 
are regarded by the workmen employed as 
satisfactory wages, hours and other working 
conditions. Union labels have been adopted 
by various trade unions in the course of the 
past forty years and a Jarge number of agree- 
ments have been made with individual em- 
ployers for their use. The use of the union 
label on goods is subject to agreement in all 
cases between the unions and the employers. 
It is provided in the Act accordingly that no 
union labels are to be placed upon goods or 
otherwise displayed without the consent of 
the proprietor; moreover, when an agreement 
has been reached with an employer for the 
use of a union label on his goods, such author- 
ization shall be subject to cancellation only 
on twelve months’ notice, unless otherwise 
specified by agreement. Goods bearing the 
union label may also be sold at any time if 
at the time the union labels were applied to 
them the proprietor was entitled to so apply 
them. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce, who 
is charged with the administration of the 
Trade Marks Act, is authorized by the new 


Act to refuse the registration of union labeis 
in cases where he is not satisfied. Authority 
is given to the Exchequer Court to direct the 
cancellation of the registration of union labels 
after investigation and hearing, if in the 
opinion of the Court such action is justified 
by all of the circumstances of the case. 
Penalties are provided to protect union labels 
against unauthorized use or counterfeit. 


In the House of Commons the Bill was 
passed without amendment. During its pas- 
sage through the Senate it was referred to the 
Banking and Commerce Committee, where an 
opportunity was afforded for hearings from 
persons interested, including the representa- 
tives of various trade unions, the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association, and the Retail 
Bureau of Canada. 


Slight amendments were made in the word- 
ing of the Bill at the request of the Govern- 
ment during its consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Commerce. These 
changes did not, however, involve the prin- 
ciple of the measure. A provision was also 
added that the union shall accord the use of 
the union label to any applicant who complies 
with the rules of the union. 


The Hon. Senator Dandurand, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill in the Senate, out- 
lined the history of the movement for the 
registration of union labels. Similar measures, 
he said, were proposed in Parliament as far 
back as 1895 and repeatedly afterwards, but 
failed to pass. Since that time, he said, organ- 
ized labour had made great increases in mem- 
bership, and in addition to the funds which 
were maintained years ago for aggressive and 
protective action, unions in a number of cases 
had developed important insurance funds for 
the protection of their own members; they had 
also organized banks, and even entered the 
field of business. Petitions for the passage 
of this measure, he added, had been received 
from labour organizations in all parts of Can- 
ada. 

“When the Union Label Bill came before 
this honourable body twenty-five or thirty 
years ago,’ Senator Dandurand continued, 
“it was contended that it would bring loss and 
occasion embarrassment to many employers 
through the efforts which the organized work- 
ers might make to force the label upon them. 
In the light of the actual results it must be 
admitted, however, that these distressing anti- 
cipations have not been fulfilled. True, the 
union label has never been given the protec- 
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tion of law in Canada which it has received 
elsewhere, but labour unions have continued 
to seek the granting of such fair wages and 
hours conditions in manufacturing and other 
establishments, and in many cases where these 
conditions were granted they have permitted 
employers to place the union label on their 
products as an indication to the public and 
to other workers of the satisfactory labour 
conditions existing in these respective plants. 

“One frequently sees this mark of approval 


which labour has placed on the product of 
individual Canadian shops and factories such 


as boots and shoes, clothing, printed goods, ’ 


etc., but I am assured through the depart- 
ment of the Federal Government which has 
to do with labour matters that it has not been 
the practice of trade unions to force the use 
of the union label on anyone, and, indeed, that 
the record which is kept of strikes and lock- 


outs occurring in Canadian industries from 


year to year does not show that the union 
label figures at all in the lists of strikes and 
lockouts. It must therefore be admitted that 
the fears which were entertained on this score 
years ago have not been realized, and this 
fact should influence our judgment in dealing 
with the measure which is now before the 
_ House. 


“All that this Bill involves is the granting to 
organized labour in Canada of the right to 
register their trade union labels with the Do- 
minion Government in order to prevent their 
unauthorized use, and also to obviate the use 
of forgeries and counterfeits. The Bill i 
designed, briefly, to secure for labels the same 
measure of protection as is already accorded 
to trade-marks.” 


Contributions to the discussion were made 
by the Hon. Senators Smeaton White, G. D. 
Robertson, J. A. Calder, C. P. Beaubien, J. D. 
Taylor and others. 


The Hon. Senator Beaubien, in discussing 
the bill, stated that the real issue was whether 
labour should be treated as a “privileged 
class’. “Are we going to intervene,” he asked, 
“between the open shop and free labour on 
the one hand, and on the other hand the 
closed shop, controlled by the iron hand cf 
the trade union, dictating not only to the pro- 
prietor, but also to the men who work for him 
what they must do?” Senator White also 
contended that the bill discriminated unfairly 
between the unions and the employers, claim- 
ing that if the union wished to injure any in- 
dividual employer the latter could not enter 
suit “against something that is not recognized 
by law.” 


The Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson outlined 
the recent history of the union label move- 
ment in Canada, showing that the principle 
of registered labels had been accepted at a 
joint conference in 1919 at which the moderate 
elements of both parties were represented, the 
outcome of that conference being the pre- 
paration of a bill similar to that now under 
discussion. Answering the question, why this 
legislation is necessary, Senator Robertson 
said it was “because these workmen engaged in 
various industries, of which there are four 
particularly affected—clothing workers, boot 
and shoe workers, cigar makers, and printers, 
have had past experience that makes this 
legislation desirable. The clothing workers, 
or garment workers, as they are commonly 
known, number many thousands. For the 
most part they are organized, and they have 
contracts with many employers, but there are 
numerous other employers manufacturing 
clothing who do not engage union labour and 
have no contracts with their work people, and 
therefore impose upon them conditions that 
are unsanitary and unfair, and goods manu- 
factured under those unfair and unsanitary 
conditions are upon the shelves of stores for 
you and me to purchase, under a misrepresen- 
tation of the facts.” 

The Hon. Senator J. D. Taylor, spoke as a 
former printer, and also with experience as a 
proprietor making agreements with the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. Referring to 
the attitude of organized printers in the mak- 
ing of agreements between the union and em- 
ployers, he said “they come in a spirit of 
negotiation to the proprietors of newspapers, 
and offer very substantial guarantees of pro- 
tection to those proprietors. They ask, in 
return, for a mutual arrangement of satis- 
factory working conditions, and when the pro- 
prietor accepts those he does so with the 
assurance from the International body itself 
that he will be absolutely protected against 
any improper use by the local union of the 
very great authority which the International 
confers upon them. So strongly is that union 
organized that they are able to compel obedi- 
ence to their laws and regulations by any mem- 
ber of the union, to keep every member at his 
work so long as there is any dispute between 
them and their employers; provided the em- 
ployers have agreed to accept the arbitration 
of the International body at their Inter- 
national headquarters. That is a method 
that is called into effect by leading pub- 
lishers in Canada nearly every year, and 
there has yet to be a single instance of 
any oppression or any ill-feeling in the long- 
run result in those organizations.” 
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The text of the Act is as follows: 


AN Act To AMEND THE TRADE MARK AND 
Dersien Act 


1. Section four of the Trade Mark and Design 
Act, chapter seventy-one of the Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1906, is amended by inserting the 
following paragraphs immediately after para- 
graph (8) thereof:— 

“(¢) ‘Labour union’ or ‘union’ means any 
organization of employees engaged in 
the manufacture or production of goods 
formed for the purpose of regulating the 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees; 

“(d) ‘union label’? means any mark, term, 
design, emblem, figure, sign, seal, stamp, 
diagram, ticket, device or form of ad- 
vertisement, adopted by a labour union,” 


2. Section five of the said Act is amended 
by adding thereto the following subsections:— 


“(2) Any union label heretofore or here- 
after adopted by any labour union to designate, 
make known, or distinguish any goods, wares, 
merchandise, or product of labour, wholly or 
partly manufactured, produced, or prepared by 
the labour of such union, or of any member 
or members thereof, may be registered for the 
exclusive use of such labour union in the man- 
ner herein provided; and the said union shall, 
for the purpose of this Act, be considered the 
proprietor of such label. 


“(3) No union label shall be put or placed 
upon any goods, wares, merchandise, or product 
of labour, without the consent of the owner or 
DEODTASHOE of such goods, wares, or merchan- 

ise. : 


3. Section eleven of the said Act is repealed 
and the foliowing is substituted therefor :— 


“11. The Minister may refuse to register any 
trade mark or union label,— 


(a) if he is not satisfied that the applicant 
is undoubtedly entitled to the exclusive 
use of such trade mark or union label; 


(b) if the trade mark or union label pro- 
posed for registration is identical with 
or resembles a trade mark or union label 
already registered; 


if it appears that the trade mark or 
union label is calculated to deceive or 
mislead the public; 


(d) if the trade mark or union label con- 
tains any immorality or scandalous fig- 
ure; 

(e) if the so-called trade mark does not con- 
tain the essentials necessary to constitute 
a trade mark, properly speaking. 


(c) 


4. Section thirteen of the said Act is amend- 
ed by adding thereto the following subsec- 
tion:— 

“(3) Every labour union may register a union 
label by filing an application therefor, accom- 
panied by a declaration made by the President, 
Secretary, or other executive officer of such 
union, specifying the name of the union on be- 
half of which such union label is being regis- 
tered, the class of merchandise and a description 
of the goods to which it has been or is intended 
to be appropriated, and thereafter such union 
ate have the exclusive right of such union 
abel.” 


A 


5. Section fourteen of the said Act is amend- 
ed by adding the following subsection there- 
to:— 


“(2) The certificate of the registration of any 
union label shall also set forth the name of the 
labour union registering such union label, the 
humber of such union label and the number or 
letter employed, to denote or correspond to the 
registration, and such certificate, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, shall be sufficient evi- 
dence of the union label, of the name of the 
union, of the union named as proprietor, being 
proprietor, of the commencement and term or 
registry and of compliance with the provisions 
Or this, Act... 


6. Section fifteen of the said Act is amended 
by adding the following subsection thereto— 


“(3) (a) No union label registered by any 
labour union may be assigned by any 
process of law or otherwise. 


(b) A labour union may authorize the use 
of any union label registered by it and 
such authorization to use shall be sub- 
ject to cancellation only upon twelve 
months’ notice, unless otherwise specified 
in any agreement for the use of such 
union label; and any goods may be at 
any time sold bearing such union label, 
if when such label was used in respect 
of such goods, the person, firm or cor- 
poration was so authorized. The union 
shall accord the use of the union label 
to any applicant who complies with the 
rules of the union. 


7. Section eighteen of the said Act is amend- 
ed by adding the following subsection there-* 
to:— 


“(3) The Exchequer Court of Canada may, 
on application and after investigation and hear- 
ing of the parties concerned, direct the can- 
cellation of the registration of any union label 
registered by a labour union under the pro- 
visions of this Act, if in the opinion of the 
Court such action is justified by all the circum- 
stances of the case.” 


8. Section nineteen of the said Act is amend- 
ed by adding the following subsections there- 
to:— 


“(2) An action or suit may be maintained in 
any court of record having jurisdiction to the 
amount claimed, by any labour union which 
has complied with the provisions of this Act 
as to registration, or by any authorized execu- 
tive officer thereof, against any person, firm, 
labour union, association, or corporation, using 
without permission the union label of such 
labour union. 


“(3) Nothing in this Act contained shall en- 
able any suit, action, garnishee, interpleader or 
other proceeding to be brought, had or main- 
tained against a labour union, except for the 
purpose of this Act.” 


9. The said Act is amended by inserting the 
following section immediately after section 
twenty-one :— 


“214. (1) No person, firm, labour union, asso- 
ciation, or corporation, other than the labour 
union registering such union label, unless with 
the consent of such labour union, shall, 


(a) Mark any goods or any articles of any 
description whatever with any such union 
label or with any part thereof, whether 
by applying such union label or any part 
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thereof to the article itself or to any 
package or thing containing such article 
or by using any package or thing so 
marked which has been used by the labour 
union which has registered such union 
label; or, 

(b) keep or have in his possession for sale 
any goods, wares, merchandise, or pro- 
duct of labour, to which, or on which 
any such counterfeit or imitation is print- 
ed, painted, stamped, impressed or other- 
wise displayed; provided always that such 
person, firm, labour union, association, or 
corporation shall be liable only in cases 
where the union label was counterfeit 
or imitation to his, their, or its knowl- 
edge; and provided further that any pro- 
ceedings taken under this Act shall be 
against the person, firm, labour union, 
association, or corporation that originally 
attached the counterfeit or imitation 
union label to such article; 


(ec) procure either for himself or on behalf 
of any other person, firm, labour union, 
association or corporation, the register- 
ing of any union label under the pro- 
visions of this Act by making any false 
or fraudulent representation or declara- 
tion verbaily or in writing or by any 
fraudulent means whatever; or, 

make or cause to be made any die, block, 
machine or other instrument for the pur- 
pose of forging or being used for forging 
a union label; or, 


dispose of or have in his possession any 
die, block, machine or other instrument 
for the purpose of forging a union label. 


(2) Every person, firm, labour union, asso- 
ciation or corporation contravening the provi- 
sions or any of the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of an offence and lable for 


(d) 


(e) 
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each offence on summary conviction to a fine 
of not less than twenty dollars and not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars. 


(3) Every complaint under the preceding sub- 
section may be made by an executive officer of 
the labour union which has registered the union 
label as in this Act provided.” 


10. The following sections are inserted in the 
said Act immediately after section twenty- 
two:— 

“99a. When a complaint in writing, verified 
by affidavit. is made to any court or officer 
having authority to issue search warrants, show- 
ing that complainant has reason to believe that 
counterfeits or imitations of any union label 
registered by a labour union, as in this Act 
provided, or tools, cuts, plates, dies, blocks, 
machinery or materials prepared or provided 
for the making of such counterfeits or imita- 
tions, are concealed in any building, receptacle 
or place (particularly describing the same), 
such court or officer shall, if satisfied that there 
is reasonable cause for such belief, issue a 
warrant to search such building, receptacle or 
place for the articles described in the com- 
plaint. 


“99R. Search warrants issued under this Act 
shall be in the form prescribed by the Criminal 
Code, so far as such form is applicable, and 
shall be directed to and be served and returned 
by the same officers in the same manner as 
search warrants in other cases in the said Code 
provided for; and the proceedings and practice 
after such return shall conform as nearly as 
may be to the practice and proceedings in re- 
gard to search warrants in such other cases.” 


11. Section forty-six of the said Act is amend- 
ed by inserting the word “label” after the 
words, “trade mark” in the 7th and 24th lines 
thereof. 


Third British Census of Production 


The Board of Trade of Great Britain has 
issued the first four of the series of preliminary 
reports in which the results of the Third 
Census of Industry are summarized (Northern 
Treland is not included). As in the case of 
the first Census (1907), the inquiry covers agri- 
culture, forestry and fisheries, in addition to 
the manufacturing, mining and building indus- 
tries. The present series of Reports does not 
include agricultural production or fisheries, 
which are being dealt with by other Govern- 
ment Departments. The reports give statis- 
tics of quantity and value of production, net 
output, exports and amports, persons employed, 
power in use, etc. 


The industries covered by the first four re- 
ports are as follows:— 


No. 1l—Iron and steel trades, including 
blast furnaces, smelting, rolling, and founding; 
wrought iron and steel tube; tinplate. 


No. 2—Cotton spinning and weaving; boot 
and shoe trade; rubber; paints, colours and 
varnish. 


No. 3—Grain milling trades; sugar and 
elucose; spirit distilling; spirit compounding, 
rectifying and methylating trade; tobacco 
trade. 


No. 4—Coal mining; coke and by-products; 
manufactured fuel; railway carriage and wagon 
building. 


Over fifty persons are attending the School 
for Fisheries which opened in the Fisheries 
Experimental Station at Halifax on February 
14. This attendance is rather in excess of 
what was expected and is regarded as indica- 
tive of an increasing interest in Maritime 
fisheries. Provisions have been made for lec- 
tures in every branch of preparing fish for 
the market. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN 


British Columbia 


HE Legislature of British Columbia which 

met on December 16 and was prorogued 

on March 7 enacted several laws of interest 

to labour, including an Act to Provide for 

Old Age Pensions and amendments to the 

Minimum Wage Act, the Factories Act and 
the Mechanics’ Lien Act. 

The Old Age Pension Act enables the Pro- 
vincial Government to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada pursu- 
ant to the provisions of any act of the Do- 
minion relating to old age pensions or any 
regulations made thereunder, and for the pay- 
ment of one-half of the net sum expended by 
the Province for such pensions. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board is charged with 
the administration of the Act, including the 
consideration of applications and the payment 
of pensions. No change may be made in any 
scheme for the administration of pensions 
which has been approved by the Dominion 
Government except with that Government’s 
consent. The Act will come into operation on 
Proclamation. 

Amendments were made to those sections 
of the Factories Act which deal with the em- 
ployment of children, young girls and women, 
and with night work in laundries. No child 
may now be employed in a factory except by 
written permission of the inspector, which 
must specify the hours of employment, not 
exceeding six. Formerly the employment of 
children was permitted in the business of fish- 
canning or curing or in fruit packing during 
the time of fish runs or in the fruit seasons. 
A further amendment makes overtime and 
night work of women and young girls in the 
above-mentioned industries and seasons con- 
ditional upon the written consent of such 
girls or women or their parents or guardians. 

The Minimum Wage Act was amended to 
provide that employers’ statements of wages, 
hours and working conditions of female em- 


ployees, as required under the Act, should be 


verified by statutory declaration. Employers’ 
registers must now contain a record of wages 
paid and hours worked, as well as the names, 
ages, and addresses of the women employed. 
Orders of the Board must be kept posted free 
from mutilation or defacement. A new clause 
is added which permits the Board to recon- 
sider, without calling a conference, any order 
which has been in force for at least one year, 
and to amend such order or replace it by a 
new one. 


An employer who contravenes an 


order of the Board by payment of less than 
the minimum wage will, in future, upon con- 
viction, be ordered to pay to the employee 
the difference between the wages paid and the 
minimum wage. 

An amendment to the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
provides that the right of a person entitled to 
lien shall pass to his personal representative 
in the event of his death, and may, subject 
to the provisions of the Act, be assigned by 
any instrument in writing. Formerly only the 
right of a lien-holder passed to his representta- 
tive and was capable of being assigned. 


The Superannuation Act was amended to 
provide that, upon application in writing 
from seventy-five per cent of all the em- 
ployees or of the employees of any group of 
permanent employees, a municipality must 
adopt a superannuation scheme as provided 
by the Act, paying from the revenues all con- 
tributions required from it as an employer. 
The Act, which was passed in 1921, entitles a 
fireman to superannuation at fifty years of 
age, a policeman at fifty-five years, and other 
employees at sixty years in the case of men, 
and fifty-five years in the case of women. 
Persons retired owing to mental or physical 
disability are also entitled to allowances. An 
agreement is to be made between the employer 
and employees for the reduction from the wages 
of employees over thirty-five years of age of 
not less than four per cent and not more than 
eight per cent of wages, the employer con- 
tributing an equal amount plus one per cent 
towards a reserve fund. The rate may not 
be greater than seven per cent if the em- 
ployee is under fifty years of age or greater 
than six per cent if he is under forty-five 
years of age, or above five per cent if he is 
under forty years of age. Special voluntary 
contributions may be made by or on behalf 
of any employee. Interest at the rate of five 
per cent per annum is credited semi-annually 
to the account of each employee. The superan- 
nuation allowance consists of the sum to which 
the amount at the employee’s credit, together 
with a like amount taken from his employer’s 
account and special contributions, if any (all 
with accrued interest), would entitle him ac- 
cording to the prescribed tables then in force. 
Any additional allowance payable from the 
special reserve fund is also added. The pen- 
sion may be granted on any one of three 
plans, a single life allowance payable for the 
lifetime of the contributor; a guaranteed al- 
lowance payable for the life of the contribu- 
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tor or for a certain term of years, whichever 
period is longer; or a joint life and “last 
survivor” pension, payable during the joint 
life of the contributor, and any person nomi- 
nated by him prior to the granting of the 
allowance, and during thé lifetime of the sur- 
vivor. In the event of the death or dismissal 
of the contributor before he has been granted 
a superannuation allowance the amount to his 
credit in the Superannuation Fund is refunded 
to his personal representative or to him as the 
case may be. 


An amendment to the Motor Vehicle Act 
provides for the issuance of salesmen’s licenses 
to persons operating motor vehicles for dem- 
onstration purposes. Rules for the granting 
_of permits to minors are made more stringent. 

A subsection added to the Attachment of 
Debts Act relates to the information to be 
given in affidavits in support of a garnishing 
order. 

The Co-operative Associations Act was 
amended to provide for reduction of share 


capital, and for shorter notice in the case of 
certain general meetings. 


An amendment to the Public Schools Act 
authorizes the Council of Public Instruction, 
on the application of the Board of School 
Trustees of two or more adjoining municipal 
school districts, to unite the districts for the 
purpose of constituting a technical school 
area, and to establish one or more technical 
schools therein. Provision is made for the 
management of these schools. 


During the session a Select Committee of 
- the House was appointed to enquire into the 
administration of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act and the Mothers’ Pensions Act and 
will report at the next session. 


The Legislature debated at some length a 
resolution introduced in January urging that 
any Bill introduced or reintroduced in the 
House of Commons of Canada in respect of 
old age pensions should make provision for: 
establishing an old-age pension scheme on a 
sound economic basis; operating such a 
scheme with perfect justice as between the 
provinces; minimizing any encouragement to 
waste, thriftlessness or dishonesty on the part 
of potential beneficiaries; the payment of an 
old age pension in certain cases at least to 
persons who have not reached the age. of 
seventy years; and the payment by way of 
pension in certain cases at least of a larger 
sum than that designated in the bill already 
introduced. The debate on the resolution was 
adjourned. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature which met on 
January 18 and closed on March 30, 1927, 
passed a number of measures of interest to 
labour, including an Act to provide for the 
“two-platoon system” in certain fire depart- 
ments, and amendments to the Minimum 
Wage Act, the Masters and Servants Act, 
The Steam Boilers Act and the Factories Act. 


The Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act 
applies, on and after January 1, 1928, to every 
city having a population of 10,000 or more, 
unless a majority of the ratepayers have voted 
against the adoption of its provisions, in which 
case the city council may still exercise the 
powers conferred upon it under the City Act 
to prescribe the duties of the fire department. 
In cities where no vote is taken or where a 
majority favours the adoption of the two- 
platoon system, the fire chief will divide the 
officers and employees of the fire department 
into two platoons, one for ten hours’ day duty 
and the other for fourteen hours’ night duty. 
Each platoon will change at least once in 
seven days from day to night duty or vice 
versa. No platoon may be on duty for more 
than 24 consecutive hours, after which period 
24 consecutive hours off-duty must be al- 
lowed. Employees may, however, be required 
to remain in attendance during the continu- 
ance of a conflagration. No deduction from 
pay or holidays by reason of the provisions of 
the Act is permitted. A penalty of not less than 
$10 or more than $100 is provided for in- 
fringement of the law. This Act differs from 
the Bill which was introduced in 1924 only in 
containing the clause which provides for a 
vote of the ratepayers. 


The amendments to the Masters and Ser- 
vants Act, which will come into force on May 
1, 1927, provide that a summons under the 
Act may be served by any adult either upon 
the person to whom it is addressed, or, if he 
cannot conveniently be found, by leaving it 
at his last or most usual place of abode with 
any inmate who is apparently sixteen years 
of age or over. The fee for service and re- 
turn of a summons is fixed at 50 cents, with 
an allowance of 15 cents per mile for convey- 
ance, or, where no public vehicle is available, 
reasonable livery charges. 

Barber shops and _ beauty parlours were 


added to the list of establishments to which 
the Minimum Wage Act applies. 


The Factories Act was amended to require 
the use of mechanical devices for removing 
dust, gases and other impurities from the at- 
mosphere of workrooms. 
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An amendment to the Steam Boilers Act, 
exempts steam boilers on motor vehicles 
which are within the scope of the Vehicle Act 
unless the chief inspector of steam boilers 
gives notice to the owner that such of the 
provisions of the Steam Boilers Act as are 
specified in the notice apply to such boiler. 


The Child Welfare Act revises and consoli- 
dates the laws of the Province for the protec- 
tion of children, including those providing for 
Mothers’ Allowances and Juvenile Courts. 
Two changes were made in the law governing 
Mothers’ Allowances. The first permits the 
wife of an inmate of a sanitarium for tuber- 
cular patients to obtain benefits under the 
Act. The second requires the husband of any 
beneficiary to have been a resident of Sas- 
katchewan at the time of his death or dis- 
ablement. 


The Town Act was revised and consolidated 
and a number of sections were amended, 


among them that relating to the closing of ° 


shops. The hours between which shops might 
close for half-holidays under a town by-law 
were formerly 1 p.m and 5 a.m. ‘of the fol- 
lowing day. The clause as revised provides 
for closing at 12 o’clock noon or such later 
hour as may be deemed advisable. Ladies’ 
hairdressing, manicuring or beauty parlours 
are now included in the list of shops to which 
closing by-laws apply. A new clause forbids 
the sale by auction during the hours when 
shops are closed, of goods of the class ordin- 
arily sold in those shops. 


The City Act was amended by addition of 
provisions similar to the last two cited above. 

The Civil Service Superannuation Act pro- 
vides for the superannuation of civil servants 
at the age of 65 years in the case of men and 
60 years in the case of women, provision being 
made, however, for the services of any per- 
son to be continued for a further period of 
five years. Contributions are made by the 
deduction of four per cent from the salary of 
each civil servant, such contributions to cease 
after thirty-five years service. Allowances are 
payable to civil servants who have completed 
ten years service and retired having reached 
the age of retirement, or owing to ill health 
or physical or mental incapacity. In the lat- 
ter case the Civil Service Superannuation 
Board must declare the applicant to be en- 
titled to superannuation. The allowance con- 
sists of one-fiftieth of the average salary for 
the three years preceding retirement, multi- 
pled by the total number of years of con- 
tinuous service up to thirty-five years. On 
the death of a superannuated civil servant 
one-half of his allowance is payable to his 
widow with an additional ten per cent for 
each child under 18 years of age, the total 
amount payable in respect of children not to 
exceed twenty-five per cent of the allowance. 
The same allowance is payable to the widow 
and children of a civil servant who dies after 
ten years service. A lump sum not exceeding 
the total amount of contributions with in- 
terest is payable to heirs in the case of death 
before ten years service has been completed. 





New Wage System of Belleville Company 


The American Optical Company of Canada, 
Limited, put into operation at the beginning 
of this year, a new system of payment jor 
workers in their ophthalmic lens factory at 
Belleville, Ontario. The new plan is the in- 
centive payment plan, which is in force in 
some other factories in Canada and the United 
States, with the adaptations necessary for their 
particular business. The shop was divided into 
two distinct sections or groups, the first group 
being paid for the work that is passed into 
the second group and the second group being 
paid for the work that is passed by the in- 
spectors in the final inspection department. 
Each section has its inspection department and 
the operators are paid only for work that is 
passed by the inspectors. Each unit has what 
is called the day’s stint and each operator 
knows that it is necessary for him to produce 
that stint each day. In other words, if a man 


is to produce 200 pieces a day and he has not 
done so by five o’clock, he must stay until 
five-thirty or six, or for as long as is necessary 
for him to complete the work. The operators 
know this and it is now very infrequent for 
a man to get so far behind in his day’s pro- 
duction that he must stay overtime. 

“The results we have obtained since the 
first of the year,” writes E. W. Worth, manager 
of the company, “have been beneficial a! 
round, as our charts show that we are now 
paying our employees 10 per cent more wages 
with 10 per cent less hours, and we are get- 
ting approximately 16 per cent higher produc- 
tion, with our quality reports, which are so 
essential in the optical business, holding up to 
their previous level. This latter fact shows 
very plainly the advantage of having the in- 
spectors on a quality and quantity basis of 
payment.” 
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REPORT OF ALBERTA COMMISSION ON FORTY-EIGHT HOUR WEEK 


HEN the Alberta Factories Act was be- 
ing amended and consolidated at the 
session of 1926, opinion in the province was 
divided as to the wisdom of including in the new 
act a section providing for the establishment 
of an eight-hour working day in the industries 
of the province. Finally it was decided to 
establish, by Order in Council, a commission 
to investigate the subject of a 48-hour work- 
ing week in factories, shops and _ offices 
(Lasour GazettE, May, 1926, page 446). In 
the meantime it was provided that the work- 
ing hours of labour in these establishments 
should not exceed nine in the day and 54 in 
the week. In accordance with this provision 
commissioners were appointed as follows:— 
Messrs. A. A. Carpenter, chairman; Norman 
Hindsley, representing the employers, and EH. 
E. Roper, representing the employees. 


The commissioners recently presented re- 
ports, the majority recommending that the sug- 
gested limitation of hours should not be car- 
ried out until the other provinces have taken 
similar action, while the minority report re- 
commends the immediate adoption of the 
eight-hour day in industries in the province. 


Majority Report 


To His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, Province of Alberta: 

Sir—The undersigned, being two of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
advisability of establishing a forty-eight hour 
working week in the province, beg leave to 
report as follows:— 

Under the terms of the Order in Council 
constituting the Commission to investigate 
the advisability of the adoption of a forty- 
eight-hour week by the various industries in 
the province of Alberta, it is set out, after re- 
citing the provisions of Section 23 of “The 
Factories Act, 1926,” that the Commissioners 
should “cause inquiry to be made into and 
concerning the questions involved in the es- 
tablishment of a  forty-eight-hour working 
week and as to the advisability of the estab- 
lishment of the same with regard to any or 
all industries in any factory, shop, office or 
office building and the probable effect thereon 
on any such industries,’ and to report thereon 
to the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 

Notices were sent by mail to the proprie- 
tors of all factories in the province, so far as 
the Commissioners were able to ascertain 
these from an examination of the records of 
the Bureau of Labour, and notices were also 





sent to the proprietors of the various hotels 
and departmental stores in the four larger 
cities. Notices were also published in the 
daily newspapers issued in these places, set- 
ting forth the chief objects of the inquiry and 
the dates and places of the sittings of the 
Commissioners. Sittings were held in accord- 
ance with the notices sent out and as pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers, these sittings 
being held at Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Cal- 
gary, and Edmonton, on the 7th, 8th and 9th 
and 10th and 14th of December last respec- 
tively. A copy of the evidence submitted to 
the Commission at the various hearings and 
the statements filed with the Commission, 
either during these hearings or prior or subse- 
quent thereto, are transmitted herewith. 

It may be well to point out here the distinc- 
tion between what is called a basic eight-hour 
day and a simple forty-eight-hour week and 
a, straight eight-hour day and _ forty-eight 
hour week. The basic eight-hour day does 
not limit the actual hours of labour but mere- 
ly gives the worker for eight hours, what he 
previously received for nine or ten or what- 
ever hours worked, with overtime payment 
for the time worked beyond eight hours. The 
forty-eight-hour week does not limit the hours 
of labour to an eight-hour day, provided the 
total hours worked during the week do not 
exceed forty-eight. The straight eight-hour 
day and forty-eight-hour week limits the 
working hours to eight hours in any one day, 
even if a less number be worked on any other 
day of the week and limits the total hours 
worked in any week to forty-eight, so as to 
ensure the worker of one day’s rest each week. 
It is a straight eight-hour day and forty-eight- 
hour week that the labour organizations have 
contended for in this enquiry, su ject, of 
course, to relaxation in such cases as may be 
found ito be necessary, this being decided by 
public authority. 

The provisions of “The Factories Act, 
1926,” as it now stands, provide for a mine- 
hour day and a fifty-four-hour week. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the Commission, the 
scope of this inquiry is limited to a forty- 
eight-hour week alone, and the notices first 
sent out so set out the nature of the inquiry. 
However, as the Commissioners subsequently 
learned that it was the desire that the scope 
of the inquiry should be enlarged so as to in- 
clude the question of the advisability of a 
straight eight-hour day and forty-cight-hour 
week, the Commission, at the sittings at Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, asked the parties ap- 
pearing before it in these cities to consider 
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also the question of this further restriction of 
the hours of labour. Subsequent to these sit- 
tings notices were sent out to all parties at- 
‘tending at the various hearings, asking that 
they further consider the question of the 
straight eight-hour day as applicable to their 
respective industries and that they communi- 
cate with the Commission in regard thereto, 
and replies were received from practically all 
those appearing at the various hearings. The 
straight eight-hour day, along with the forty- 
eight-hour week is, of course, more restrictive 
than the forty-eight-hour week alone, and it 
could, no doubt, have been taken for granted 
that when an objection was lodged to the lat- 
ter limitation, it would apply with as much, 
if not greater force, to the former restriction. 
As was expected, the replies received in answer 
to the later inquiry of the Commission indi- 
cated even more strenuous objections on the 
part of the employers to the eight-hour day 
than to the forty-eight-hour week. In view, 
however, of the conclusions arrived at by 
those of your Commissioners who have signed 
this report, any distinction between these two 
forms of limitation of hours, so far as this 
report is concerned, is immaterial. 


The enactment of eight-hour day and forty- 
eight-hour week legislation was supported at 
the various hearings of the Commission by 
representatives of organized labour, and the 
contentions in support of the proposed change 
may, in the main, be given as follows:— 


That the bringing into effect of an eight- 
hour day and forty-eight-hour week would 
be merely carrying out the provisions as to 
hours of labour of the draft convention 
adopted at the International Labour Con- 
ference held in Washington in 1919, which 
provisions have already been adopted and 
enacted by a considerable number of coun- 


tries and that, as, under The British North 


America Act, the power to enact legislation 
regarding hours of labour, in the main, rests 
with the respective provinces of the Domin- 
jon, the province of Alberta should, for the 
purpose of carrying out the terms of this 
convention, enact this eight-hour day legis- 
lation. 

That, so far as hours of labour are con- 
cerned, a very large percentage of the in- 
dustrial concerns of the province are already 
on the basis of an eight-hour day or forty- 
eight-hour week, and the employers in the 
remaining industries should be made to put 
their industries on the same basis. 

That, by adopting the proposed legisla- 
tion, it would protect the employer who 
worked his employees shorter hours from 


the competition of the employer who worked 
his employees long hours. 


That, with the reduction of hours, there 
was a tendency towards greater efficiency on 
the part of the employee and that the em- 
ployers should suffer little from the change. 

That the shortening of hours of labour 
would tend to provide employment for a 
greater number of men and so decrease un- 
employment. 

That the same arguments have been ad- 
vanced against any proposal to reduce hours 
in the past and industry has survived al- 
though the hours of labour have been great- 
ly reduced. 

The desire of the worker to secure him- 
self more leisure time was also stressed. 

The general objections on the part of the 
employers are set out in the memorandum 
filed with the Commission and are given 
below :— 

That to bring into effect forty-eight hour 
week legislation would give other provinces 
and countries an unfair advantage in com- 
petition with Alberta. 

That such industries as are capable of 
doing so, already work forty-eight hours a 
week and some less. 

That for many of our most important in- 
dustries it is impossible to regulate hours 
of labour to comply with the said restric- 
tion. 

That many industries closely connected 
with agriculture cannot comply with a 
forty-eight hour working week without in- 
flicting hardship and, at certain periods, 
heavy loss upon their farmer clients. 

That to enact a forty-eight hour working 
week would at once restrict an investment 
of foreign capital in this province. 

That our resources cannot be developed, 
nor can industrial plants be built up suf- 
ficiently to create a pay roll within our 
borders that will provide a market for the 
agriculturists whom we constantly invite to 
settle amongst us. 

That reduction of hours generally means 
reduced production and higher prices to the 
ultimate consumers. 

That reduced hours will lead to the in- 
troduction of labour saving machinery that 
will eventually reduce the number employed. 


The Draft Convention adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at Washington 
in 1919, and referred to by the supporters of 
eight-hour day legislation, provides for the 
limiting of the hours of workers in industrial 
undertakings, to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week. Provision ismade that where 
the employers and workers agree, the eight- 
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hour day limit may be exceeded some days 
of the week, where less than eight hours are 
worked during other days of the week, pro- 
vided the hours worked weekly do not exceed 
forty-eight. Other exceptions provide that 
where, by reason of the nature of the process, 
the work is required to be carried on con- 
tinuously by a succession of shifts, the working 
hours may be extended to fifty-six in the 
week on the average. Provision is also made 
under which regulations by public authority 
shall determine the permanent exceptions to 
be allowed any proprietor for work that must 
necessarily be carried on outside the limits 
laid down for the general working of an es- 
tablishment, also for certain classes of workers 
whose work is essentially intermittent and 
for temporary exceptions for exceptional cases 
of pressure of work. Commerce and agricul- 
ture are not included under the terms of the 
convention. 

It was generally recognized at the Wash- 
ington Conference, that the question of the 
limitation of hours of labour was practically 
a world wide one and the difficulty was there 
recognized of dealing with the question satis- 
factorily unless all those countries which had 
any considerable interest in industrial under- 
takings should be willing to adopt legislation 
of at least approximate uniformity, subject, 
of course, to allowance for differences of 
climatic conditions or of industrial develop- 
ment. Particularly was it realized that with- 
out the great industrial countries of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and the United 
States adopting the provisions of the con- 
vention, the work of the conference must be 
largely futile. Up to the present, none of 
the countries mentioned have adopted the 
hours of labour prescribed by the draft con- 
vention. It is true that France has signified 
its ratification, but it is conditioned upon 
the ratification by Germany. Italy ratified 
the convention conditionally in 1924, but has 
now adopted a nine-hour day. 

It was stated at the sittings of the Com- 
mission in Edmonton that Greece, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Chili, Roumania, China 


and India have ratified the convention. Your 


Commissioners have before them the last re- 
port of the Director of the International 
Labour Conference issued at Geneva in 1926, 
and it would appear that of these countries 
Roumania, although it had signified its rati- 
fication, had not, as late as March of last 
year, passed any legislation making effective 
the eight-hour day provisions. India, by the 
terms of the convention, is not required to 
adopt an eight-hour day but only a sixty-hour 
week. Bulgaria, in the report just mentioned, 
stated that competition from neighbouring 


countries that had not adopted the proposals 
of the Washington conference, had placed it 
in a disadvantageous situation. China is in 
such an unsettled state that little weight can 
be attached to its adherence or non-adherence. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, the legisla- 
tion of that country provides that the actual 
hours of work of workers shall, in principle, 
not exceed eight hours within twenty-four 
hours, or forty-eight hours in the week, but 
the Act further provides that the distribution 
of the daily and weekly hours of labour shall 
be a matter for agreement between the em- 
ployers and the workers. Then there are 
provisions to that effect that when it would not 
be otherwise possible to alternate shifts and 
the work cannot be interrupted for technical 
reasons without considerable disturbance to 
the manufacturing process, the daily or week- 
ly hours can be extended, provided that each 
worker has a thirty-two hour rest period each 
week and provided that the worker is paid 
overtime for any work over the weekly forty- 
eight hours. Furthermore, no less than twen- 
ty-nine classes of industries are given where 
the process is declared to be continuous and 
in which the daily hours may be extended 
provided overtime is paid. It must be said 
that the range of these industries is very 
wide. According to figures supplied by the 
Czechoslovakian Government in 1925, some 
812,000 workers were employed in undertak- 
ings working overtime and’ of these one-third 
were actually working overtime and the total 
amount of overtime worked is given in work- 
ing days at 1,782,390. 

It must be said that a perusal of that 
section of the last report of the International 
Labour Conference dealing with the question 
of hours of labour, suggests to your Commis- 
sioners the difficulty of arriving at what 
weight may be given to some of these ap- 
parent ratifications of the Convention in 
question. 

It may be added that your Commissioners 
understand Belgium has ratified the conven- 
tion but they have been unable to get any 
information thereon. 

Mention was also made at the hearing of 
other eight-hour day legislation, apart from 
any passed in pursuance of the 1919 Wash- 
ington convention, being effective in a num- 
ber of other countries, these countries includ- 


‘ing France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Poland 


and Sweden. Your Commissioners have been 
unable to obtain any information in regard 
to legislation of this nature, with the excep- 
tion of that of France, where such legislation 
was to become effective only upon agreement 
between the employer and his employees. 
As already stated, Italy, so far as your ‘Com- 
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missioners can learn, is now on a nine-hour 
day basis. That any such legislation, at 
least so far as the larger countries are con- 
cerned, is not very effective, may be seen 
from the report of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference already. referred 
to (page 219, Part I). Reference is there 
made to the differences between rates of 
wages, hours, and other conditions of work 
of British shipyard workers and of shipyard 
workers on the Continent. A joint Commit- 
tee of Inquiry, composed of representatives 
from both the British Shipyard) Workers’ 
Unions and the Shipbuilding Employers’ 
Federation, reached the conclusion that hours 
of work were longer in Germany, Holland and 
France than in Great Britain, and a joint 
petition was presented to -the Government 
urging it to take steps to further the obser- 
vance of a shorter working week in the Con- 
tinental countries. 


It is, of course, well known that in Aus- 
traha the hours of labour are very favourable 
to the worker. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that Australia is far distant from any 
competitive markets, 


Neither the United States nor any pro- 
vinces of the Dominion of Canada, with the 
exception of British Columbia, have adopted 
any general limitation of hours of labour such 
as was laid down by the Washington con- 
vention. Any limitation of labour hours in 
the United States appears, in the main, to be 
confined to workers engaged in public works 
or on Government contracts, or, as is the case 
in some of the States, in one or two specified 
industries. A number of the States have 
adopted a basic eight-hour day but, as al- 
ready pointed out, this is far different in effect 
from a straight eight-hour day or a forty- 
eight hour week. Where there has been any 
real limitation of hours of labour in the 
United States, it has been by agreement be- 
tween employer and employee. In Canada, 
apart from British Columbia and the limita- 
tion 1n our own Factories Act, there is no 
actual limitation of hours of labour except 
by agreement of the parties. 

With the general principle of the forty- 
eight hour week and the desire of labour for 
a greater amount of leisure for employees, 
your Commissioners have much sympathy. 
The question, however, that is to be deter- 
mined is whether under present conditions, 
the adoption of the hours of labour in ques- 
tion 1s advisable, bearing in mind its effect 
upon the province as a whole. The fact that 
the industrial concerns of this province must 
compete with those of the remaining 
provinces of Canada as well as with those of 


the United States suggests to your Commis- 
sioners the possibility of too greatly handi- 
capping our own industries if the legislation 
in question is put into effect. If that is the 
result it will, of course, speedily react upon 
the employees. The situation thus created, 
indeed, would be much the same as each of 
the highly industrial countries of Great 
Britain, France and Germany, at this very 
time fears would happen to it if it adopted 
the eight-hour day while its competitors con- 
tinued on the basis of longer hours, and it is 
this fear that has prevented those countries 
from ratifying the Washington convention 
except on condition that the other countries 
do likewise. Alberta cannot be said to be 
anyway nearly as highly developed indus 
trially as is the United States or some of the 
other provinces of Canada. The industries 
in Alberta, for the most part, are in their in- 
fancy and the effect of the proposal, can, at 
best be said to be problematical. 

At the National Industrial Conference held 
in Ottawa in 1919 a month or so prior to the 
opening of the Conference at Washington, the 
the present Premier of the Dominion, in ad- 
dressing the conference, stressed the necessity 
of bringing about an equality of the stand- 
ards in industry throughout the Dominion. 
Dealing with this subject he said “if some 
provinces are going to have a high level of 
industrial standards and other provinces are 
not willing to approach to that high level, then 
the provinces which have high industrial 
standards are going to be handicapped by the 
provinces that maintain the standards at a 
lower level, so I think that one of the great- 
est services this gathering can render will be 
to emphasize the necessity that throughout 
the whole of this Dominion of Canada we 
have such uniformity of standards in our in- 
dustrial regulations that the provinces that are 
behind the line, if there are any, will be 
brought up to the level of all the others and 
one standard made to prevail so far as may be 
possible, having regard to the difference of 
conditions in the different provinces. 

It is true that, as far as your Commission- 
ers can gather, the majority of industrial 
concerns in the province are at least nomin- 
ally, on the eight-hour day or forty-eight hour 
week basis. According to the statistics ob- 
tained from the Provincial Bureau of Labour, 
out of a total number of 10,683 employees in 
the factories of Alberta, 7,262 are given as 
working forty-eight hours per week or less. 
It must be remembered, however, that included 
in these totals are between 1,300 and 1,400 
female employees who come within the limita- 
tion of hours fixed by the Minimum Wage 
Regulations. The regulations of hours as affect- 
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ing female employees has generally been more 
strict than those affecting male employees. 
Furthermore, it may be said, that many of the 
concerns which, in the statistics referred to are 
given as working their employees forty-eight 
hours or less per week, strenuously objected 
to the proposal now under consideration and 
some of these employees undoubtedly do work 
over the forty-eight hour week. Your Com- 
missioners believe that it would not be unfair 
to say that the number of male employees 
in the statistics referred to would comprise 
somewhat more than one-half of the total 
male employees in the factories of the pro- 
vince. There are, no doubt, other industries 
not included in the returns given. For in- 
stance, the building industry is not included 
and this is largely on a forty-four hour week 
basis throughout the Dominion, but from its 
very nature it has no outside competition. 


It may be said in this connection that in 
some industries the hours of labour, largely 
through the organization of employees, are 
fairly uniform throughout the whole Domin- 
ion. Thus, in the manufacture of clothing, 
statistics from the Dominion Labour Depart- 
ment show that a forty-four hour week is 
widely prevalent throughout the country and 
the effect of this is seen in the comparatively 
short hours of labour in this industry in 
Alberta. The same remark applies to the print- 
ing trade, which is highly organized and it 
will be found that, for the main part, in the 
industries such as those just mentioned, the 
hours of labour in the United States correspond 
with those in effect in Canada. 


The suggestion that has been made that 
because some industries in the Province are 
already on an eight hour basis or less, all other 
industries should be compelled to apply simi- 
lar restrictions, is not sound. What really 
governs is the conditions of labour in the same 
class of industry in the competing provinces 
or countries. 

It is doubtful whether the reduction of hours 
from nine to eight would mean any substan- 
tial increase in employment in the Province. 
It was indeed asserted by a number of employ- 
ees that if they were compelled to adopt an 
eight-hour day or forty-eight hour week, it 
would mean that while they would be com- 
pelled to employ more men in the rush season, 
they would also be compelled to let out some 
of the employees during the slack season who 
were now retained the year round. The 
slack season in most industries in> this Pro- 
vince is in the winter time and in such cases 
the result would be a greater amount of un- 
employment at a time when it is most un- 
desirable. 


The attention of your Commissioners was 
directed at the various hearings, to the fact 
that industrial undertakings in this province 
were, to a very considerable extent, closely re- 
lated to the agricultural industry and it was 
urged that a rigid limitation of hours in such 
industries would be a hardship not only on the 
industries themselves, but upon the farmer. 
It was also pointed out that, with the fre- 
quently long and severe winters that obtain 
here, other industries were, in their nature 
seasonal, and short operating seasons militated 
against the observance of an eight-hour day. 

These are, indeed, matters which suggest the 
difficulty of applying this limitation of hours 
of labour where the conditions are as they are 
in Alberta and they offer, in the opinion of 
your Commissioners, along with the problem 
of outside competition, the really material ob- 
stacles to the adoption in this Province of the 
forty-eight hour week, and a greater obstacle 
to the adoption of a straight eight-hour day. 

In referring to the absence of restrictive 
legislation in regard to hours of labour in the 
other provinces of Canada, mention has 
been made of the exception of British Colum- 
bia. In 1925 the British Columbia Govern- 
ment brought into operation an act entitled 
“The Hours of Work Act, 1925” which limi- 
ted hours of work in industrial enterprises to 
eight hours a day and forty-eight hours in the 
week. The Act specifically excludes any 
branch of the agricultural, horticultural and 
dairying industry and it does not apply to 
shops, stores, offices, office buildings or hotels. 

The Act contains provisions similar to 
those contained in the Washington Draft Con- 
vention relating to hours of labour which per- 
mit a forty-eight hour week instead of a strict 
eight-hour day, by agreement between em- 
ployer and employees, and provides for excep- 
tions covering continuous processes and in 
case of accidents or cases of emergency. 

The administration of the Act is left to a 
Board of Adjustment, consisting of three mem- 
bers who may make regulations determin- 
ing:— 

(a) The permanent exceptions that may be 
allowed in preparatory or complement- 
ary work necessary to be carried on 
outside the limits laid down for the 
general working of an industrial under- 
taking or for certain classes of workers 
whose work is essentially seasonal or 
intermittent. 

(b) The temporary exceptions that may be 
allowed in case of exceptional cases of 
pressure of work. 


The Board is further given the power, after 
inquiry, and subject to the approval of the 
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Lieutenant Governor in Council, to exempt 
any industrial undertaking or class of indus- 
trial undertaking, in whole or in part from 
the operation of the Act, or for such seasons 
or portions of the year as it may consider 
necessary or expedient, having regard to the 
nature and conditions of the undertaking, the 
conditions of employment and the welfare of 
the employees. 


Very wide exemptions have been granted 
by the Board. For instance, shipping of all 
kinds, fish canneries, and repair work in metal 
industries are exempted, and the fruit pack- 
ing industry is given permission to work over 
the eight-hour day during the fruit season. 
Your Commissioners also understand that the 
meat packing industry is not affected by the 
Act. Smelting comes under the continuous 
process provisions and the working hours 
therein are limited to fifty-six per week. Em- 
ployees in saw mills, planing mills and shingle 
mills in that part of the province lying east 
of the Cascade Mountains are permitted to 
work nine hours a day instead of eight. 
Bakeries are permitted to work ten hours per 
month in excess of the forty-eight hour week, 
which would give a fifty and one-half hour 
week, and bakery salesmen and delivery men 
are allowed an extra twenty-six hours per 
month in excess of the forty-eight hours per 
week. 


The exceptions mentioned, and they are 
not the only ones, have not been given to in- 
dicate in any way the nature of industries, ex- 
emption of which is found to be necessary, 
for conditions here differ very considerably 
from conditions in the main industrial por- 
tion of British Columbia. They are given 
merely to suggest that there must be so many 
exceptions allowed in the administration of 
legislation of this nature as to at once lay it 
open to the criticism that the restrictions are 
largely nominal. It must be further con- 
sidered that in British Columbia there is the 
problem arising from oriental labour which, 
fortunately, in this province, does not exist. 
Your Commissioners understand that the Act 
in British Columbia is very ably administered 
and they are not prepared to say that it is 
without merit. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that conditions here are not the same 
as in British Columbia and that the scope of 
the British Columbia Act is much narrower 
than that of our own Act. So much also de- 
pends upon the state of mind of those ad- 
ministering the provisions of such an Act, and 
the attitude adopted by them in that admin- 
istration, that your Commissioners have not 
felt justified in recommending that action 


along similar lines should be taken in this 
province. : 

Generally speaking, the limitation as to 
hours of labour in the Factories Act, as it 
now stands, provides against the working of 
employees for any extreme hours and the Act 
is very wide in its scope. However, if there 
are cases where employees are working ex- 
tremely long hours, there is no reason why 
an amendment to the schedule of the present 
Act should not meet such cases. For instance, 
at Calgary, the Commission heard representa- 
tives from the oil well drillers working in the 
Turner Valley field, who represented that they 
were working on a twelve-hour shift. Except 
in extremely cold weather, when they are not 
required to work, their work is continuous 
and it suggests itself to the Commission that 
any such hours of labour in continuous em- 
ployment are excessive. The case, however, 
could be easily met by an amendment to the 
schedule of the Factories Act. 

Neither in the Washington Draft Conven- 
tion, nor in the British Columbia Hours of 
Work Act is there any provision applicable to 
such concerns as shops, stores, wholesale ware- 
houses, offices or hotels and, apart from regu- 
lations by various municipalities, or so far as 
female workers are concerned, by the regula- 
tions of the various Minimum Wage Boards, 
and there are, as far as your Commissioners 
can learn, no set hours of work in these busi- 
nesses in other provinces. Our own Act only 
embraces concerns of this nature situated in 
towns of over 5,000 population and, in the 
cities within its provisions there are, so far as 
retail stores are concerned, by-laws. dealing 
with early closing and a compulsory half holi- 
day one day a week, either during the whole 
or a part of the year. Calgary and Lethbridge 
have this half holiday the year round, and 
according to the statements made at sittings 
of the Commission at Medicine Hat, the half 
holiday is given in that city the year round, 
although the city by-law only requires it for 
the five summer months. In these three cities, 
however, the retail stores keep open on Satur- 
day night until nine o’clock. In Edmonton, 
the half holiday provision only applies to the 
summer months, but the stores are closed 
Saturday night. It was stated that the prac- 
tice in the larger stores at least, in these cities, 
was to give the employees two weeks’ holiday 
each year, with pay. 

It may be noted that no representative of 
the employees in these businesses appeared 
before your Commissioners and, although it 
has been urged that this is accounted for by 
the fact that the employees in these concerns 
are unorganized and consequently inarticulate, 
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it does suggest itself to your Commissioners 
that if there was any serious objection to the 
present working hours or any great degree of 


discontent, it would have come to the notice 


of the Commission. 


It must be recognized that the conditions 
and nature of the work in these various busi- 
nesses are widely different from those exist- 
ing in factories, and your Commissioners are 
of the opinion that if any change were con- 
templated in the present Act, in the way of 
further limitation of hours of labour, these 
businesses might well be dealt with in a separ- 
ate Act. However, they are not prepared to 
recommend that the eight-hour day or the 
forty-eight hour week should be applied for 
the present to such concerns. 


As regards industrial undertakings, your 
Commissioners desire to say that, partly be- 
cause of the fact that so many of the more 
important industries in Alberta are closely re- 
lated to agriculture, and because of the sea- 
sonal nature of other industries, but mainly 
because of the danger of competition from 
outside points where there would be no simi- 
lar restrictions as to hours of labour, they have 
come to the conclusion that it would not be 
advisable to adopt the forty-eight hour week 
or the straight eight-hour day in connection 
therewith. As many concerns, both industrial 
and commercial, only work a half day on 
Saturdays, a straight eight-hour day would 
mean, in those cases, either a forty-eight-hour 
week or the elimination of the Saturday after- 
noon off. 


They believe that only through the co- 
operation of all the provinces can the sug- 
gested limitation of hours of labour be safely 
put into effect. To be satisfactorily effective 
any such law should be national in extent. 


Your Commissioners are not prepared to 
single out any particular industries in regard 
to which such hours of labour should be made 
applicable at the present time. If they did 
so their choice would undoubtedly fall upon 
those very industries where, owing to the em- 
ployees being more highly organized, the 
hours of labour are at present most favour- 
able to the employees. 


Edmonton, Friday, the eighteenth day of 
February, A.D. 1927. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) A. A. CARPENTER, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Norman HINDSLEY, 
Commissioner. 
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Minority Report 


To His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council Provinice of Alberta. 


Str—The undersigned, being one of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
advisability of establishing a forty-eight hour 
working week in the Province, being unable 
to agree with the conclusions of the other two 
Commissioners, begs leave to report separately 
as follows:— 


It will be observed that the recommenda- 
tions of the majority of the Commissioners is 
made “....mainly because of the danger of 
competition from outside points where there 
would be similar restrictions as to hours”. 
This, it will be noted, was also one of the 
chief arguments employed by some of those 
who appeared before the Commission to give 
evidence against the advisability of estab- 
lishing the forty-eight hour week. 


After giving careful study to the evidence 
submitted to the Commission the undersigned 
is firmly of the opinion that the Commissioners 
were not justified in recommending that there 
should be no step taken at this time to estab- 
lish the forty-eight hour working week in Al- 
berta. Those who contend that such a limita- 
tion of hours would be detrimental to industry 
in the Province have not, in my opinion, sub- 
mitted sufficient evidence to substantiate their 
claims. 


There are many records of various industries 
where hours of labour have been curtailed, 
either voluntarily or by legislation, yet there 
was not a single specific incident brought to 
the attention of the Commission where the 
curtailment of working hours had had ani ad- 
verse effect on the industry concerned. On the 
other hand there were a number of cases cited 
where the effect of the curtailment of the hours 
of labour had proved to be beneficial. One 
case in point is that of the Great West 
Garment Company of Edmonton. In the 
garment industry where long hours and sweat 
shop conditions were considered advisable a 
few years ago, the Edmonton Company was 
the firs; on the continent to establish the 
eight-hour day and the forty-eight hour week. 
Production records of the company actually 


showed a substantial increase of output with 


the curtailment of hours of labour. Certainly 
the danger of outside competition proved a 
bogey in that ‘case. 

In this connection I would also draw atten- 
tion to the Report of the British Columbia 
Department of Labour for 1925. Commenting 
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on the operation of the eight-hour day law in 
that province, the report says:— 


“The eight-hour day certainly has not 
had the dire effect predicted by some of its 
critics prior to its being put into effect. In- 
formation received by the department re- 
cently has proven that the eight-hour day 
has actually been the cause of reducing costs 
of operation in various industries. The 
reason for this is that, in order to comply 
with the Act, a complete reorganization of 
systems was found necessary and more effi- 
cient methods have been worked out.” 


From the records available through the Ai- 
berta Bureau of Labour, it is found that ap- 
proximately eight per cent of the wage earners 
in industry and commerce in the Province, 
are now employed at forty-eight hours a week 
or less. From this it should be apparent that 
the shorter working week has been proven to 
be advisable and generally economically sound. 
It has been argued that since such a_ large 
percentage have already secured the forty-eight 
hour week without legislation, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the remaining twenty per cent 
will secure the same advantages as soon as it 
is economically advantageous for them to have 
them. But that argunient is not a sound one. 
There are short-sighted and grasping employ- 
ers who need the force of legislation to com- 
pel them to conform to standards that have 
generally been accepted as proper. This has 
always been the case. A case in point is that 
of the building or general contracting industry. 
The large majority of the employees of this 
industry work forty-eight hours a week or less. 
Yet there are some employers who compel 
their workmen to exceed the hours generally 
worked. Apparently only legislation can bring 
uniformity in such cases. In British Columbia 
the operation of the eight-hour law reduced 
the average working hours in the contracting 
group by 2.41 hours per week: this in spite 
of the fact that the eight-hour day generally 
prevailed in the industry before the law came 
into effect. 


Many of the firms objecting to the estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour day in Alberta ad- 
mitted under examination that it was only in 
emergenities that it was necessary to exceed 
a forty-eight hour week. Others gave evidence 
to the Commission that was at variance with 
their declarations to the Bureau of Labour as 
to the hours of labour worked. In all I am 
convinced that an examination of all the 
evidence submitted will, if exaggerated hypo- 
theses are omitted, show that only a very few 
industries would be in any way adversely 
affected by the establishment of eight-hour 
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day in legislation. On the other hand a large 
number of employees would be benefitted. 


This latter contention is borne out by the 
experience in British Columbia. It has been 
claimed that, because of the large number of 
exemptions allowed, the B.C. Act is largely 
inoperative. But in spite of this the report of 
the Department of Labour shows that the 
operation of the Act in the first year resulted 
im a reduction of over four per cent in the 
duration of the average working week; aver- 
age hours being reduced from 50.59 to 48.26 
weekly. Though the report does not say so, 
it may be presumed that a substantial part 
of the reduction has been caused by the bring- 
ing about of uniformity in industries where the 
eight-hour day generally prevailed before the 
legislation came into force. Because there is 
a substantial number of employees working 
longer hours unnecessarily in industries where 
the eight-hour day generally prevails, I am 
particularly opposed to the recommendation 
against any step to establish the eight-hour 
day by legislation at this time. 


I am prepared to admit that there may be 
places of employment in the Province where 
it might be inadvisable to establish a rigid 
eight-hour day. But the evidence before the 
Commission certainly establishes, in my opin- 
ion, the fact that nothing stands in the way 
of the general application of the principle; and 
the fact that there are exceptions which shou!d 
be made, should not be used to deprive a 
considerable number of workpeople of the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to them if eight- 
hour legislation were enacted. Therefore, I 
entirely disagree with the conlclusions of the 
majority report, and I would respectfully urge 
that the eight-hour day be established through 
an amendment to the Factories Act, or other- 
wise. 


I would also recommend that Section 23 of 
the Factories Act be amended by striking out 
the proviso exempting from the hours of 
labour provisions, all repair shops, creameries 
cheese factories, grain elevators and saw mills 
unless such factories are situated within a 
city or town having a population exceeding 
five thousand. The Commission heard con- 
siderable criticism of the discrimination caused 
by these exemptions. 


Edmonton, Tuesday, the fifteenth day of 
March, A.D. 1927. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) E. E. Roprr, 
Commissioner. 
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SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT IN CANADA 


N account of the work carried on in 
Canada for the benefit of ex-service men 
is given in the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1926. The 
volume and extent of this work shows little 
or no reduction from that in previous years, 
and no diminution is expected for some time. 
The Department continues to grant vocational 
training where it is found necessary, and to 
carry on, with the Employment Service of 
Canada, the placement of disabled ex-service 
men wherever possible. In addition to this 
service four Rehabilitation Committees were 
in operation, these being at Toronto, Mont- 
real, Edmonton and Vancouver. Considerable 
sums continued to be disbursed for the relief 
of destitution, but the total of $337,402 for 
the year under review represented a reduc- 
tion of $68,926 from that for the previous 
12-month period. The number of patients on 
the strength of the Department at the close 
of the year was 3,097, this number including 
1,374 medical and surgical cases, 648 tuber- 
culosis cases and 1,075 mental cases. Of these 
cases, 1616 were receiving treatment in the 
eight departmental hospitals and the remain- 
der were in other institutions in Canada and 
elsewhere. The services of the medical staff 
of the Department were still in great demand 
for out-patients or clinical treatments, the 
number dealt with during the year averaging 
2,581 per week. Some reduction in the acti- 
vities of the Medical Service resulted from a 
new rule which took effect during the year 
transferring to the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners the power of decision as to whether 
a man’s disability is attributable to service. 


Workmen’s Compensation—The report con- 
tains a statement on the experience in connec- 


. tion with the order in council issued in 1922, 


under legislation of that year, authorizing the 
Department, in case of an industrial accident 
to a returned soldier in receipt of a pension 
of 20 per cent or upwards, to reimburse the 
employer, or the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, the cost of any compensation paid, 
including the cost of medical service rendered 
necessary by the accident (Lasour GAZzeErts, 
March, 1923, page 310). The order also 
authorized the Department to refund to em- 
ployers any assessments paid in respect of 
such employees, and to deduct the same from 
any compensation payable through the Work- ~ 
men’s Compensation Board to the province 
concerned. 

Contrary to the expectation that the cost 
of this legislation would be considerable, the 
report states that the total amount paid since 
the order was passed has been less than the 
original appropriation which was intended to 
cover less than one year. “This has been 
due, largely, to the fact that Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards have not taken full 
advantage of the provisions made and in three 
provinces, namely, Quebec, Saskatchewan and 
Prince Edward Island, there are no Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. The statement 
for the past year however, indicates that leg- 
islation is becoming more generally known 
and thus the claims are increasing. The pay- 
ments during the fiscal year now completed, 
though greatly in excess of those made in the 
previous fiscal year, do not represent all the 
claims received. The appropriation was ex- 
hausted and it was necessary to carry forward 


AMOUNTS PAID BY DOMINION GOVERNMENT FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
RESPECT OF RETURNED SOLDIERS 


Employers’ 
No. of Claims | Amounts Paid Assessments 
Reimbursed 
ans Years , Year | Years | Year | Years | Year 
1921-26 | 1925-6 | 1921-6 | 1925-6 | 1921-6 | 1925-6 
$ $ $ $ 
Qieines at): bia prptercereers ty nie anes. art hil crete S|. ane oa in <n 2 ches Do aur ein ao +5 nce alse 3 ate ss of oc, afte «md 
Ney oeouias oe, ner er. vee MO oe Ey oni kethlt cab o> 32 7| 3,287} 1,258 4934). USRIFORL 
New Brunswick... .:...eoavd -avoiae - 1a. sildaorw: - «late cabo oletuat meen ehh sate et -biguhts tase S| coma 
Ontario <2) th Ree PY ee RS AS 502 164; ff S35 5814.36; 79440 Na SRS 
Mamitobacitw sc) iy. anette tee, prrniin, tot ee ies + - 62 42 | 15,634 | 13,740 | 1,000 587 
Saskatchewasi tun.’ . ok: Seay Coe! |S ON. TE. ... % 5 | 4,017 BQN. . cE OA 32 
AlDertain (1) Fe4 SAREE ee AR ery a oe oe ee 157 42 | 29,607 | 21,514 50 6 
British Colum bis..o. +. ....4 2... sw RE DOSE LS... 1 1 248 248 | 1,034 531 
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some $20,000 for future payment. The prin- 
ipal reason for this legislation was to place 
the war-disabled man in a preferred position 
when seeking. employment. That this result 
has been accomplished is evidenced by the 
very large number of men in this category 
who are now regularly employed.” 

The accompanying table shows the number 
of claims, the amounts paid and the assess- 
ments reinbursed by provinces during the past 
five years and in the fiscal year 1925-6. 


Employment and Rehabilitation—Under an 
arrangement made through the Department of 
Labour with the Employment Service of Can- 
ada, special consideration is given to the 
placing of disabled ex-service men in employ- 
ment. It is stated that the linking up of the 
service which was formerly rendered by the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment with the Employment Service of Can- 
ada has worked out very satisfactorily. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year under review there were 
under this arrangement 17,973 applicants for 
work, and 9,902 placements. In regard to 
positions in the Dominion Civil Service the 
Department has been in constant touch with 
the Civil Service Commission with the object 
of assisting disabled ex-service men to obtain 
employment in the civil service. 

Vocational Training —The report states that 
it was found necessary during the fiscal year 
to continue to provide training to a limited 
number of returned men, chiefly because of an 
increase in war disability which prevented the 
men from carrying on either in their pre-war 
occupation or in the occupation for which 
they had been previously trained. Practically 
all training at this time is given with firms 
sufficiently interested in the trainee to guar- 
antee him an appointment on completion of 
the necessary training period, which in. most 
cases does not require more than a few months. 

Advantage was taken during the year of the 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 2944, 
which enables the department to obtain per- 
manent appointments in the civil service for 
disabled soldiers by giving them a short. period 
of training in the position which they are to 
occupy. This provision, it is stated, has 
proved of great value in placing disabled men 
in the civil service. The number of men 
placed in this way was not large, but this 
was chiefly because suitable vacancies were 
scarce. The Civil Service Commission, it is 
stated, co-operate in every way possible to 
make the provisions of this order in council a 
success. 


Sheltered Employment—The department 
continues to operate vetcraft workshops where 
Canadian pensioners who are unfit for em- 
ployment in the general labour market are 
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eligible for admission, subject to certain con- 
ditions. The hours of work are more or less 
determined by the physical condition of the 
worker, who is given proper care and tuition 
and encouraged to feel his responsibilities. 
The ultimate endeavour is to have him regain 
his self-confidence and work ability and to fit 
him for regular employment outside. 


Vetcraft shops are in operation at Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Kingston, Halifax, St. John, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver and Victoria. 
The latter four are operated by the Canadian 
Red Cross Society under the direction of 
Workshop Committees on the basis of a uni- 
form agreement which has been: entered into 
with the department. ‘This provides that 85 
per cent of all approved capital expenditures 
shall be borne by the department and 75 per 
cent of the operating loss up to a maximum 
of $30 per man per month. On April 1, 1925, 
the department took over the operation of 
the St. John Workshop and on November 21, 
1925, it became necessary to take over the 
Halifax one also. Negotiations are at present 
under way and the department is making an 
inventory preparatory to taking over the oper- 
ation of the Winnipeg shop from the Red 
Cross Society. 


The Toronto and Hamilton workshops 
specialize in the manufacture of porcelain top 
and plain kitchen tables, washboards, wooden 
kitchen ware, and a very complete line of 
wooden toys and juvenile furniture. They 
have built up a very large connection and the 
Halifax and Winnipeg shops are now operat- 
ing along the same lines. At St. John the 
shop has been equipped for the manufacture 
of box shooks and every effort is being direct- 
ed at present towards the development of ex- 
port business to the British and foreign mar- 
kets. 


The shops operated by the Red Cross con- 
centrate more along the lines of special orders 
and repair work. 


All the poppies and wreaths which are dis- 
tributed and sold on Armistice Day each year 
are manufactured in Vetcraft workshops and 
give considerable work to men who otherwise 
would be practically unemployed. The yearly 
requirements are approximately 1,250,000 small 
poppies, 150,000 large poppies and 2,500 
wreaths of various types. 

The number of men on strength as at March 
31, 1926, was 287, distributed as follows:— 

Red Cross Workshops: Montreal, 28; Win- 
nipeg, 28; Vancouver, 33; Victoria, 32. 

| ae C. R. Workshops: Halifax, 14; Kings- 
ton, 10; Toronto, 96; Hamilton, 31; London, 
8; Saint John, 7. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


ULLETIN No. 423 of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics (Depart- 
ment of Labour) is a complete handbook of 
nearly 700 pages on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws in the United States and Canada as 
they existed on July 1, 1926. Nearly thirty- 
five years ago the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labour undertook the first official 
study in that country of the subject of the 
compensation of workmen for injuries. At 
that time, compensation for industrial acci- 
dents had been established by law in only 
two countries, Germany in 1884 and Austria 
in 1887. Other nations were considering the 
subject, but in none of them had the move- 
ment passed beyond the stage of commis- 
sions and discussion. The method of “ work- 
men’s compensation” for accidents and in 
many cases for industrial diseases also, has 
since become almost universal. The Bulletin 
contains valuable historical information on 
the progress of the movement. It also ana- 
lyses the various laws, giving the major part 
of the actual text. The whole of Canada and 
all but five of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are now covered by com- 
pensation laws. 

In most of the States the benefit is a per- 
centage of the average wages, ranging from 
50 per cent in 16 States to 66% per cent in 12 
States. Maximum totals are prescribed in a 
number of States, ranging from $3,000 to 
$7,800 for death and from $3,000 to $10,000 
for permanent total disability. Some States 
establish no limit, so that considerably larger 
amounts are available according to duration 
of life and number of dependents. The in- 
surance of the liability incurred under the 
acts is required in all but 3 jurisdictions, 19 
States providing State funds for this purpose, 
8 of them being exclusive in their operation. 

The Bulletin points out that compensa- 
tion legislation began sooner in Canada than 
in the United States, “due undoubtedly to 
the influence of Great Britain.” It analyses 
the Canadian Acts, comparing their main 
characteristics with those of the laws in the 
United States. Some of the more important 
differences are the following :— 


1. In Canada there is a noticeable uniform- 
ity among most of the compensation laws. 
This uniformity applies to the scope of the 
acts, benefits, injuries covered, administra- 
tion, and procedure. In the compensation 
acts of the United States many variations are 
in evidence. 


2. In Canada all of the laws are compulsory 
as to the employers coming within the scope 
of the act. In the United States only 14 are 
compulsory, while 382 are elective. 

3. In Canada the scope of the law in each 
province (Yukon Territory excepted) is lim- 
ited to enumerated employments, though the 
lists are quite inclusive. There is some divers- 
ity in the number of such employments, but 
the principal hazardous industries are covered, 
including manufacturing, mining, construc- 
tion, and transportation. In the United States 
only 12 States limit their scope to the so- 
called hazardous industries, while 34 States 
cover industries generally. 

4.In Canada occupational diseases are 
compensable in every province except Que- 
bec and Yukon Territory* Such diseases, 
however, are limited to those enumerated in 
the statutory schedule. In the United States 
only 12 of the 46 State laws include occupa- 
tional diseases, but in 6 of these all occupa- 
tional diseases are covered. 

5. In Canada all of the provinces except 
Quebec and Yukon Territory* have exclusive 
State insurance funds. In Ontario, however, 
employers under schedule (municipalities, 
railroad, express, telephone, telegraph and 
navigation) are permitted self-insurance. In 
the United States only 8 of the 46 compensa- 
tion States have exclusive State funds, while 
11 have competitive State funds. 

6. In Canada probably the most significant 
characteristic of compensation legislation is 
the assumption of liability on the part of the 
province having insurance funds for the solv- 
ency of such funds, any temporary deficit be- 
ing made up from other provincial funds. 
Under no law of any State of the United 
States is such liability assumed. 

7. In Canada the workmen’s compensation 
boards have exclusive and final jurisdiction 
over all compensation matters, no appeal to 
the courts being permitted except in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In these two 
provinces appeal may be had to the supreme 
court upon questions of law, but only with 
the permission of the judge of said court. In 
none of the American States has the adminis- 
trative commission full decision, appeals to 
courts being allowed on questions of law in 
every jurisdiction, and of fact in some. 

‘8. In. Canada members of the workmen’s 
compensation boards hold office during good 
behaviour, except that in British Columbia 





* Saskatchewan also should be excepted. 
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the term of office is 10 years. In most of the 
provinces, however, they are subject to com- 
pulsory retirement at the age of 75. Each 
board is authorized to appoint its officers and 
employees and to fix their salaries. The term 
of oftice of such employees is subject to the 
pleasure of the board. In the United States 
the term of office of compensation commis- 
sioners is usually 3, 4 or 5 years. 


9. As regards liberality, the benefits of the 
Canadian laws are about on a par with the 
more liberal of the American acts. The scale 
of benefits average perhaps somewhat lower, 
but the periods for which benefits are paid 
are as a rule longer. In Canada, except in 


Yukon, compensation is paid during disabil- 
ity or until death or re-marriage of the widow, 
while in most of the States the compensation 
periods terminate at the end of 300, 400 or 
500 weeks, though some pay during life. In 
none of the provinces (Yukon Territory ex- 
cepted) is the waiting period over 1 week, 
and in most of the laws compensation when 
payable begins from the date of the injury, 
whereas in the United States, 4 States have 
a waiting period of ten days and a like num- 
ber of two weeks. The early Canadian laws 
did not provide for medical benefits, but all 
except that of Yukon Territory have now 
made provision therefor; in the United States 
all the laws require medical service. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


Rates of Assessment of Various Industries for Workmen’s Compensation 
in Ontario in 1927 


 awiae Workmen’s Compensation Board of 

Ontario recently published in pamphlet 
form a table showing the provisional rates of 
assessment for 1927 for each industry com- 
ing under the act. The adjusted rates for 
1926 are also shown the variation in the 
amount levied being based on the accident 
record of the several industrial groups. The 
method of procedure in determining the as- 
sessment rates is fully explained in the pamph- 
let.* 


The assessments are levied provisionally 
upon the estimated payroll. Estimaties below 
$200 are assessed at that amount. For the 
purpose of assessment each industry is re- 
garded as a unit, but certain operations are 
segregated, such as building, railway construc- 
tion, mining, iron and steel manufacture, log- 
ging, etc. 

The rates for a few of the larger industries, 
and for others in which the rates have been 
altered, are shown in the following table:— 


TABLES OF RATES FOR CERTAIN INDUSTRIES PER $100 OF PAY-ROLL 





ee 


Class Industry 





1 |Logging, woods operations, river driving, rafting, booming, or loading, as a business or in an 


Pg ek: WN Ou Pee Nee Seer ere Pee 7 SS a ere ee iwi 


1927 
1926 Provi- 
Adjusted | sional 


$ 6cts.| $ cts. 
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4 |Planing or moulding mills or sash and door factories 1 60 Se 
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*See also LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1926, page 454. 
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TABLES OF RATES FOR CERTAIN INDUSTRIES PER $100 OF PA Y-ROLL—Concluded 
Class Industry 1926 Provi- 
Adjusted | sional 
4 $ cts.) $ cts. 
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Ice business, natural ice, cutting and storing, as a business or in this industry...................5. 2 50 2 50 
Drugs, medicines, dyes, extracts, pharmaceutical or toilet preparations, perfumes, non-corrosive 
acids, non-hazardous chemicals or chemical preparations, manufacture...........0.++seeeee8: 40 40 
145 Whacking Elouses OF ADALLOITS ete eee Hee io oscre ele cbeleie « oeMln oes Cela ce Se cece heey eleee cc cen ves 80 80 
LSPA airy, products; Manulactured paris. Mola Ses icles « «isle ow cSiiaahe s Gee selairee eeieg eo Meee Mes « okhe vs 1 00 1 00 
ER ROPICS cs core er ict oan ie cnet ee aia ae NETO SRC whe ICE TTE. boi och. tckss,o) ciace Glee aucro sua signe eiotele alba; ade abe, susinls 6.0) 84 70 70 
SUSAT TELMOTIOS A). «0k ers «Mae eo OE the ol Mets eis. o een seo RI nL URS Oe woe hate Sly vale Miia Dae lees kas 90 90 
Operation of distilleries, or breweries, including manufacture of spirituous or malt liquors, alcohol, 
OL. MELO VIALSG SPILALS is ssccis s crte cost arose te daroda ats seve: G 2's scatter anata ee team elect h wictaad le Sake eae oar a ere 1 00 1 00 
Hf GREE ATINOLIOS «1S ee. aera re 5 Poa eae ete 5 AOE 6 AA CEPA ee Ne iho o's, oh BIS SI Ck PORTS ob. bodia in ac tMlatoe ete eg tata e oelcl suas 1 25 1 25 
17 |Weaving manufactories; textile, fabrics, cloth blankets, canvas, bags, felt, hair cloth, or hair 
LOOCS IM ANULACEULC ce pccl es tore ias aia ias seater) miaseyolotetare oie Cie CET eiatclet <cofensistelytaisteve « plelalste Rone ae Guster 60 60 
19 |Printing and publishing, including incidental job work............. 0 cece eee e cece ce ceeeeceeeees 25 25 
21 |Road or street making or repairing or culvert or small bridge construction..................-.5+: 2 50 2 25 
TICES CONSLEUCHION, MEO. «eee he hs STE Toa os Maas Sopinlece drathicle eve éetobis welescetd p eats eplgin es 3 75 3 75 
DPewer COMStTUCHIONOF LUNNCMINE = 25.05. oeicc)cioid,cserope ce Foie © arent Aas oiide Seba ae wanda oooh eioleis dea nated 4 00 4 00 
Waterworks systems COnStTUuCtiOn Of: fcr vce te tee ook e+ o.0 Uezese oo wioteis wlocisba tists eé-dbele 6 Siis otlstowres'eia dae 3 50 3 50 
Blasting works (Asia DusiNosss Misa dots «fe ait Matos s « ctelecc oie bala o 6.95.6 b wieweiape cie,d one, ajelele wale oie « elshaye 5 00 5 00 
Caisson WOPKK 89 'A' DUSINOSSs ie foc oe leks «ache oie cots uae o spelebte taiae Enea osbeln dacleeodatothee «8 hakeekt 6 50 6 50 
Hiremen or policomen(DY-ADPITCALION) Ss sesea co cletevis « « jejais oes Ficsalateraie oye o Cowiebotes o dlele.s ae pplane’s 2 00 2 00 
22 |Electric power or transmission lines, construction Of............00c csc c ce cecececctetescceseseees 2 25 2 25 
25, WOETICEUTAL StCOLs CEOCUIONIO(S Go cree nte c eral eine. so Sucidie oisisibie sie. Sin /e win’eis'e solse.Sehara.5.0 aes od ae's ee bie ee 6 00 5 00 
WEARS. CONSEPUCOION A aay tote OORT ea aleis ac CaP netics, chlo ie el peclsiea’s * diavele obs Sree egies s 4 50 5 00 
Railway construction, exclusive of bridge construction.............. ccc cece cece ce cee esac eeeeeees 4 50 5 00 
TVEILWAY/ODCTALION: © cece ote idee eb ci bod area elise ois) o tees oo GUEAAED s tes Seeds Penis blah s cg awe eee 4 50 4 75 
Dredging, subaqueous construction, or pile driving. ............ cece cece eect cece eeeescceeseceees 4 50 5 00 
RENE R IT ee ec e oa cc PORE aes eee cde Mae a eiated cal du cba: wc eluate tee ecereve uate lath onpiatal © ae cueraittetoronacsiS NOR 6 ars 1 50 1 60 
SLOW OCOLING ars PANG Cee NR ore ee ee Oe ee SOE 5 ET IETS «Bi TS LPG 2 25 2 40 
Drvicdoo ksh Oporabionyote so et sete od oh daleka pata. ws Slade dos alle Laka dle Rate ble tebe a dldeyosm son diel siayegoce vale 2.25 2 40 
Wiharves, OberavionlOl OF WOLK UPON? cmon ct os ccc csc oe note Ret Oe Oo ons tet et ete erase tesa Dojae ht 2 40 
INSVIGAtION (Dy-APDHCATIGN) ; sri tecs Cae eeias eae eee ote oo mel RTE a EP SEE eet. SRR Lee A 2 25 2 40 
Moadineyormiinloading OL Cars nace itt tieipucters doe a sertahoe ee ophcee eo econ soe sist setidie tacsessagsao Selena iat Does 1 50 1 60 
287, [DTICKWOLK, OF SLODE IMASONELY, 1.0.8 veie.sis vase ois. o 4 oectigs vig cee Gelso atc les aia ca Males oeles 1 60 1 60 
PLASEOrin a TEE ee, Re erie: ES: PPS IEY he eo 6: shea LN CRNA o PLDT oo SERGI ible «ofS Te soo's hIRS 1 25 1 25 
CAPDONL EY ONO acer, Sr eth as ated tacos Maseru aiciausinssen esate eee ee ee ee NS be oie ea theses cegsine s 1 60 1 60 
PAINGINe!N.O:ss Pe re ee ae Ee RT LT Te ie ae CR OR OR STE CORE TI a ck eR eed 1 20 1 20 
General construction where the business of the employer includes several of the operations included ; 
WATTS CLASH. o. . ois 3 as o'0ih « Rafe sacha peng Ge <> ies «ae hae MORES MEL Sas Se SAGE N eae ass Cae oe 1 60 1 60 





N Act to provide accident compensa- 


UNITED STATES ENACTS COMPENSATION LAW FOR 
LONGSHOREMEN 


ized methods. 


tion for harbour workers in the United through local federal deputies, 


Administration of the act is 
acting 


in 


States was passed by Congress and signed by 
the President on March 4, and will become 
effective on July 1. An account of the posi- 
tion of longshoremen under previous legisla- 
tion was given in the Lasour GAZETTE, Oc- 
tober, 1926, page 930. The new measure pro- 
vides compensation to the extent of 66% per 
cent of the wages of the employees, with a 
maximum of $25 a week for maintenance and 
a minimum of $8 a week. The limit of com- 
pensation that may be paid in any one case 
is fixed at $7,500. Dependent children are to 
receive compensation up to the age of eigh- 
teen. The scale of benefits is based on the 
schedule in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of the State of New York, which contains 
the largest group of shore workers. Em- 
ployers are to insure payment of accident 
compensation by any of the common author- 


co-operation with state compensation officials 
if the latter choose to assist, all being under 
the supervision of the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation ‘Commission. Pro- 
vision is made also for assistance in re- 
habilitating disabled workmen and for the 
promotion of the work of accident prevention. 

The bill which has now become law was 
originally drafted by the American Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation acting in co- 
operation with the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. The Amencan Labour 
Legislation Review, published by the former 
Association, makes the following comments 
on the new act in its issue for March, 1927:— 

“Ten years of persistent effort are thus re- 
warded with success. Since 1917 a third of a 
million harbour workers—engaged in the ex- 
tremely hazardous tasks of loading, unloading 
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and repairing vessels at the diock—have been 
‘in and out’ of compensation protection, or 
left in a legal ‘no man’s land’ in which they 
were practically without remedy when injured 
on board a vessel at the dock. 

“When the States in 1911 first enacted 
workmen’s compensation laws, they included 
harbour workers as a matter of course. But 
in 1917 the Supreme Court held by a five-to- 
four decision that when injured on board a 
ship, the accident was ‘maritime’ and there- 
fore outside of state jurisdiction. Twice Con- 
gress attempted to bring the workers thus 
injured specifically under the state compensa- 
tion laws. These efforts, despite their char- 
acterization as ‘statesmanlike’ by the minor- 
ity justices, were held in divided opinions by 
the Supreme Court to be beyond the author- 
ity of Congress in that such power delegated 
to the States would interfere with the proper 
harmony and uniformity of the maritime law. 
The remedy, as finally suggested by the court, 
lies in the extension of federal protection to 
the harbour workers. | 

“The new act is of large significance. It 
rescues injured harbour workers from a posi- 
tion that from any point of view was inde- 
fensible. It closes up a conspicuous gap that 
still remained in compensation legislation in 
America. It establishes an important prin- 
ciple of legislation, necessitated by our 
division of jurisdiction between the federal 
government and the various states, this time 
in connection with ‘maritime’ employment. It 
extends workmen’s accident compensation for 


Scholarships for 


The British Government has decided to con- 
tinue for a further term a scheme of scholar- 
ships for the sons and daughters of agricul- 
tural workers, which was adopted experiment- 
ally in 1922 for a period of five years. 
Candidates must be (a) sons or daughters of 
agricultural workmen, or of working bailiffs 
and small-holders whose means are compar- 
able with those of agricultural workmen; |(b) 
bona fide workers in agriculture; (c) sons or 
daughters of rural workers whose means and 
method of livelihood are comparable with 
those of agricultural workmen. The value of 
the scholarships is such as will enable students 
to attend the courses without cost to their 
parents. There are two main grades of schol- 
arship, namely, junior scholarships for short 
courses in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, 
or poultry-keeping, at farm institutes; and 
senior scholarships for diploma or degree 
courses in an agricultural or allied subject at 
agricultural colleges or universities, or for 


the first time into those five states in the 
South that still remain without state com- 
pensation laws. It should stimulate legisla- 
tion by North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Arkansas and Mississippi where the 
Association for labour legislation has been 
urging state action. It is the first federal 
workmen’s compensation for private em- 
ployees, although the Association drafted and 
secured the adoption of a federal act in 1916 
protecting the half million civilian employees 
of the government. Seamen and railwaymen 
in interstate commerce are not included in 
the new law—they were not yet ready to 
come in with the harbour workers—but the 
operation of the act should be of assistance 
to these two groups in determining their 
future policy.” . 


President Chlopek, of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, in an article con- 
tributed to the same issue also comments on 
the fact that before the enactment of the 
new law there were only three main groups 
of workers in the United States who were 
outside the benefits of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, namely, railway workers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, seamen, and _ longshore- 
men. He states that the railway workers and 
seamen prefer the federal Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Act to the state compensations acts. 
Moreover the seamen are provided with com- 
pensation of a kind through the ancient mari- 
time law of maintenance and wages to the 
end of the voyage. 


Farm Workers 


courses in veterinary science at veterinary 
colleges. Provided a sufficient number of 
suitable applicants is forthcoming, there will 
be awarded this year about 120 junior scholar- 
ships, ten extended junior scholarships, and 
ten senior scholarships. The closing date for 
the receipt of applications is April 30. 





Nine trade unions are now registered under 
the Trade Unions Act (Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1906, chapter 125), namely, the Cana- 
dian Brotherhoods of Railroad Employees; 
Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express Em- 
ployees; L’Union Nationale des Ouvriers de 
la Rive Sud; Syndicat National Catholique 
des Employés des Magasins; Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Association of Montreal; Canadian As- 
sociation of Railway Enginemen; Vancouver 
and District Waterfront Workers’ Association; 
Canadian National Plasterers’ Union of Mont- 


real, Local No. 3; Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada. : 


© 
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ORIENTAL POPULATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A SURVEY of the oriental population of 

British Columbia as at the end of 1925 
has been published by the provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is estimated that there 
were in the province at that time 25,216 
Chinese, 19,455 Japanese, and 1,103 Hindus, 
or a total of 45,774 people of oriental races. 
These figures are based on the statistics of 
the last census of the Dominion, on im- 
migration records, and on natural increase as 
shown by the provincial vital statistics. Since 
the last census the natural increase of Chin- 
ese in the province has practically been at 
a standstill, an aggregate surplus of 62 births 
in three years being offset by an aggregate 
surplus of 41 deaths in the other two years. 
It is different in the case of the Japanese. In 
the same period of time the aggregate in- 
crease in the Japanese population of the pro- 
vince through the excess of births over deaths 
has exceeded that through immigration. In 
each year the births have greatly outnum- 
bered the arrivals from Japan, in 1925 the 
proportion being 15 births to every eight ar- 
rivals by sea. The birth rate of Japanese 
in British Columbia is 40 per thousand of the 
population -of that race. The report more- 
over suggests that not all the Japanese births 
are recorded. The birth rate of the whole 
population, excluding Indians, keeps about 18 
per 1,000, while the rate of natural increase 
per 1,000 is between 9 and 10. 

The approximate proportion of orientals to 
the total population of the province at June 
1, 1925, is estimated at 82 in every 1,000. In 
recent years there has been a tendency among 
the Chinese to distribute themselves through- 
out other provinces of Canada, but practically 
all the Japanese and Hindu immigrants have 
remained in British Columbia. Some features 
of the Japanese immigration are noted in the 
report :— 

“Attention might be drawn to the immigra- 
tion figures of Japanese, and their bearing on 
the problems of increase in school population 
of this race. There has always been a high 
proportion of female immigrants from that 
country, but‘since 1909, with the exception 
of two years, more females than males have 
entered the province annually. In the aggre- 
gate, from April, 1909, to March 31, 1925, the 
proportions were 5,111 females to 3,957 males. 
To the end of 1925 this continued in the ratio 
of 2 to 1 and presumably the same has been 
true of 1926. This has been chiefly due, no 
doubt, to the admission of so-called ‘picture 
brides,” and possibly in some cases to wives 
of men already in the country coming later. 


In regard to ‘children,’ it must be remembered 
that this description covers all under 18, 
which age in the oriental is marked by a 
greater advance towards adolescense than in 
the case of the white races. There is little 
doubt that the great majority of these are 
not ‘children’ in the sense in which the word 
applies to most other immigrant races, but 
are potential competitors in industry from the 
moment of arrival.” 


Oriental Land-Holders-—Returns from 
municipal and provincial assessors show that 
oriental land-owners hold property in the pro- 
vince to a total assessed value over $11,500,- 
000. It is difficult to estimate how much land 
or improved realty is held under lease by 
orientals. In regard to land holding in. rural 
municipalities the report states that “to a 
considerable extent.the Japanese are owners 
of the land they till, while the Chinese lease 
from, presumably, white owners. The reason 
for this is, of course, the well-known fact that 
Chinese methods of cultivation exhaust the 
soil, rendering it necessary for them to move 
on periodically to fresh acreage.” 


Orientals in Industry—The number of 
orientals employed in various industrial oc- 
cupations in the province in 1925 are stated 
as follows:—Chinese, 6,981; Japanese, 3,591; 
Hindu, 788. During 1925, 288 orientals were 
employed underground in the coal mines, 226 
being Chinese and 62 Japanese. There were 
also 244 employed above ground, all Chinese. 

The proportion of orientals to the total 
number of employees in the major industries 
in British Columbia for the years 1919-1925, 
were stated by the Minister of Labour of the 
province in answer to a question in the Legis- 
lature on January 17, 1927, as follows (no 
information was available concerning agricul- 
ture) :— 


Lumbering— per cent 
Le tia an, OO gli wc eee 
PO dar ees a set ae TL 
BO OT ee Secs sar ane yuee LO 
COPE IA DR 
BOM Suter. Sale. . 20..f8 
LEDS hale ai ia Ae Sea aa ae een 9S | 
Oe ae a nat as pk LO 
PODHU, eee Re CP EHSL TIEBOIES 

Mining— 

CORR ie clita eae 14.52 
pS ee ee 15.62 
NO THREOOL Chen SRS “yg SR ES 
ieee it tet het: 203 YE 46 
Te eee ee Se ORAS. ake 
wooo. 6 eR Nw Sees, 3 TUE 
MOD4. OPS Se Pee SORTS 
BOK ae Ck EskG oi, Teas LSS 6.18 
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Fish Canneries— per cent 
TODD, 2 ais asta ery ne ake Leena nag ee 
1920s.) lo.%, shies marae 27.79 
LODE. 9, VE Ae iat aay 32.56 
1922. 3i8 . BIGTAS 7 ewe SOLES 
boy +, Bae ogee Pha Pe a gen ROE 35.48 
NODS i ee ae ne aoe S165 
1 SD hi pase 37.29 


The proportion of Chinese, Hindus and 
Japanese in these industries was as follows:— 


Lum bering— per cent 
Chinese: 
1918... 24.18 
WOO eis shee ee ER sept eee EL. 
DLO. eee Pore SC eon awk © 
TOD 1, lgheace: tae eee gene ee 
1992 0 SBR Oe eee Le, 46 
W230i Float eh se Bale es 
2024.53. .f Sit ie pikes eee ESO 
1905. ks aden ie ee ee SO 
Hindus: 
TOUR: Se 3.41 
1919... 4.76 
1920.. 3.38 
1921.. 3.19 
1922.. 3.61 
1923.. 2.79 
1994.00 70 ee ee tT 
1905. cee 2.42 
Japanese: : 
TOUS. oat eeu ee ee. 09 
VOTO Ey A en on ey Oo 
192901.50. Box. coe 8.56 
1921 of i AY See ee ace, 47, 
gy CNT ME TINS Ee eee BR 
1923... See eee Oe 
19294) TR BPO CIO arg. 9.1 
1925 i) .4) nies 6.98 
Mining— 
Chinese: 
1918 eo oe ee eee ene OO 
WIGS. EL PP oat I OR 249 
1920; ances: Sidetieretanw. eel 
1991 luce oe" eee eee ee eS 
1909952 2k ee eas OD 
LOIS iS dec oe oe aes GO 


JO98 toss 1 ee Renee cere, oO 
1998 5 tsc (Se ee ee 


Hindus: 


LO 2e sts 0.54 


Japanese: 
1918, 8 2 ARE eee 


IDB so wing ae ieee ere 
it) ys | A rn ee lt ne 


TOZE. goeaeh sia lace Seite eat 
BO Fate alent decd ce 6 dig aban conte ane 
«Es A ee ant BaP SD NC 
1924... .. 


et et 09 DO 
HH OSOCWH Pr 
CONPRNN RW 


RODE PR w A be Late 


Fish Canneries— per cent 

Chinese: 
PON. Leora). aus. WO ae Pee 
1990 wale Se ux. mEdizecst ae bee cee 
QQ ob, oro ee ee Roaae 
TOD Toes «ack Sena aon a eee. Ree 
LOZ Se ae SEES E, ee Pee ROA BL, oO) 
19942. 25:1). ta» cenvors cates 
VOSS EY Ried. cea eee ec oo 

Hindus: 
N92 2c res eye 0.41 
(OOS! 2c aa (eee ee OT es 
LODE Se ee, Me ee ces 
TO25 fis, io Ae 0.18 

Japanese: 
1919.. 7.84 
1920.. . 4.65 
10275 . 19.71 
1922 . 19.60 
1923 . 17.86 
1924 . 15.42 
1925 . 14.78 


Oriental Traders—A survey of the trading 
activities of the oriental races in British 
Columbia shows that in the entire province, 
in 1925, there were 3,231 Asiatics licensed to 
carry on business in the various. professions, 
commercial pursuits, trades and callings for 
which licenses are required. Of these, 2,122 
were Chinese, 1,034 Japanese, and 75 Hindus. 
In the cities 2,647 licenses were held, in the 
rural municipalities 354, in the villages 20, 
and in unorganized territory 142. Of the 
oriental license holders in the province 56 
per cent are in Vancouver. 


Orientals in Schools—The attendance of 
children of oriental parentage at the public 
schools during 1925-6 was as follows:—Chin- 
ese, 1,397; Japanese, 2,477; Hindu, 20. 


Fishing Industry—The proportion of orien- 
tals to the men employed on fishing boats in 
the province* had assumed very large pro- 
portions, but since 1922 the Federal authori- 
ties, which control the deep sea fisheries, have 
been following a policy of reducing the num- 
ber of licenses issued to orientals. This policy, 
it is stated, appears to be gradually placing 
this industry in the hands of white British 
subjects and Indians. 


*The Dominion Bureau of Statistics gives 
the total number of men employed on fishing 
vessels- in the province in 1925 as 9,944. 
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TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA 


Summary of the Contents of the Sixteenth Annual Departmental Report 
on Labour Organization 


HE trade union movement of the Domin- 
ion, according to the Sixteenth Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada, 
covering the calendar year 1926, which has 
just been issued by the Department of Labour, 
is made up of the following groups:— 

(1) Local branches of 
organizations, having headquarters 
United States; 

(2) One Big Union, an international indus- 
trial union, with headquarters in Winnipeg; 

(3) Local branches of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, a revolutionary industrial 
union which seeks to abolish the wage system, 
with headquarters in Chicago; 


(4) Non-international craft 
with headquarters in Canada; 


(5) Independent trade union units, and 
(6) National and Catholic unions. 


international craft 
in the 


organizations, 


The figures presented for the international 
craft union group, which includes the mem- 
bers of 89 organizations, shows there has been 
an increase in local branches -of 26, and a gain 
in members of 6,694, the total branches being 
2,011, and the combined membership of 179,- 
267. The report from the One Big Union 
claims 61 local units with a combined Cana- 
dian membership of 18,665, gains of eight in 
units and 1,409 in members. The Industrial 
Workers of the World, though retaining its six 
branches, shows a loss in membership of 5,400, 
the number of members reported being 4,600. 
The non-international craft organizations, of 
which there are 20, had a loss in branches of 
15, but an increase in members of 767, the 
branches now numbering 296 and the member- 
ship being 34,887. The independent units 
have decreased by two, now standing at 38, 
of which 33 reported a combined membership 
of 12,235, an increase of 70. The National 
and Catholic unions have increased by four, 
there now being 103, the combined member- 
ship of which was reported by the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada to be 
25,000, the same as reported for the two pre- 
vious years. The computation of the above 
figures indicates a net gain in branches of 21, 
and an increase in members of 3,540, making 
a grand total of 2,515 branches of alll classes 
of unions in the Dominion, with a combined 
reported or estimated membership of 274,- 
604. The accompanying chart, which is taken 
from the report, shows the fluctuations in Can- 


adian trade union membership from 1911 to 
1926, the period covered by these annual re- 
ports on labour organization. 

Another chart published in the report indi- 
cates that the 274,604 trade union members 
in the Dominion are divided by trade groups 
as follows:— 

Railroad employees, 79,810 members, or 
29.07 per cent of the total; 

Public employees, personal service and 
amusement trades, 29,308 members, on 10.68 
per cent; 

Building trades, 26,877 members, or 9.71 
per cent; 

Mining and quarrying, 25,586 members, or 
9.32 per cent; 

Other transportation and navigation trades, 
20,828 members, or 7.60 per cent; 

Metal trades, 15,614 members, or 5.70 per 
cent; 

Printing and paper making trades, 13,433 
members, or 4.90 per cent; 

Clothing, boots and shoes, 12,410 members, 
of 4.53 per cent; 

All other trades, 50,738 members, or 18.49 
per cent. 


Trade Union Membership by Provinces.— 
The division by provinces of the 2,515 local 
branch unions of all classes is as follows: On- 
tario, 992; Quebec, 459; British Columbia, 
249: Alberta, 232; Saskatchewan, 174; Mani- 
toba, 160; Nova Scotia, 181; New Brunswick, 
108, and Prince Edward Island, 10. 

There are 30 cities in Canada in which not 
less than 20 local branch unions of all classes 
are operating, and between them they repre- 
sent about 55 per cent of the local branch 
unions in the Dominion and contain approxi- 
mately 46 per cent of the total Canadian trade 
union membership of 274,604. The cities of 
Montreal, Sherbrooke, and Quebec, besides 
the international and non-international branch 
unions and independent units, have respec- 
tively 31, 23 and 12 national and Catholic 
unions. If the 1,860 unions which reported 
their membership, 21 have 1,000 or more mem- 
bers, the largest union reporting having 3,700 
members 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada was originally established in 1873, and is 
the most representative labour body in the 
Dominion, being designated as the legislative 
mouthpiece of the Canadian organized work- 
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ers. The Congress has in affiliation two na- the Canadian membership of 57 international 
tional organizing bodies, two provincial fed- organizations, with 1,297 local branches, the 
erations of labour, 41 trades and labour coun-. combined directly chartered and affiliated 
cils, 41 directly chartered unions, as well as membership being 103,037. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 
MEMBERS 


380 000 
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The report makes extended reference to the 
various classes of delegate bodies established 
as a part of the plan of labour organizations 
in North America, and designed to co-ordinate 
the activities of unions of closely allied or 
particular trades in dealing with matters of 
like concern to all members of the bodies 
represented. 


Labour Organization Abroad—Besides the 
information given in the report in regard to 
the membership of labour organizations in 
Canada and the United States figures are 
published showing the numerical strength of 
organized workers in 44 other countries, the 
total for the 46 countries being 38,388,956. Of 
this number about 18,000,000 (though not in 
direct affiliation) are sympathetic towards the 
principles of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, with which organization the 
Trades and Labour Congress, with its 103,037 
members, is affiliated. The following are the 
latest revised figures for the various countries 
as taken from the report:— - 


PEE POUCINC ese + > se 120,000 
Australia... Wctmee RL 729,155 
Ausiriayi:. botiteea.d! weetodet): 41)044/068 
POLIT A of doit ecterae ah Estepona 726,126 
AZ asin iS% GE, PTB hl 104,000 
Hao St ig: dant ai te adipert 49,803 
Canada lace &. 274,604 
Chilis... 162,000 
hinges) .. 1,240,000 
2 alle inp cone, Soe 2 Papert 100,000 
Czecho-Slovakia..... ... 1,379,779 
Dehmar kes } iaczie yk aids te 271,676 
Dutch East Indies... .. .. 60,000 
LSE C1 A EG IR 12,000 
Titwaaiita.. ee ae 28,250 
huxembergs) 24. 14,087 
Memelt jh ia).d7P as ‘asi 3,894 
Cer ieee pee hen Me ee eae 838,000 
New Zealand.. ...... 96,821 
INOLWAY os t+. 6 : 94,567 
Palestine... .. 21,707 
Pere enone oabpyd st we). 25,000 
Polandicct xg} ~ §39.089 
Esthonia.. . 30,000 
Finland. . a7 O12 
France.. 4 , 1,068,046 
i stermany wis of: tibarn abt Reyes 6,900,000 
Great Britain and North Ireland 5,531,000 
ROC cn de ies a Riche oe aes 88,000 
Tovrana:. vou. 517,914 
Hungary... .. 267,885 
Iceland .. . 4,000 
bE: 5 ee eee POR eseey rae 195,800 
ireland (ree Dtate bao Pag. nus 148,501 
Te ee ee 2,234,520 
Jepanon. . 2 ; Pp ee. se 235,000 
Latvigy. boesibaas tube is bed 38,867 
Porth faites) hn ks 36,000 
VERE ET ET OE eg gg gt re stelle gO 46,863 
URS ae Se Ne ee et oe Peet, LOS 
SouthMiriéave -oumeojaiey 9a): 27,670 
Speimae fice hy 453,578 
Sweden.« o/s). o« 451,650 
Sho PEAS oS Ws Rik perl 261,713 
United States.. .. 3,959,232 


Yugo Slavia... .. . 


Revolutionary Labour Organizations are 
dealt with in a chapter of the report which 
states that the Third (Communist) Interna- 
tional of Moscow is responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Red International of Labour 
Unions, a body designed to propagate com- 
munist doctrine in the trade unions. The Red 
International declares itself to be “an inter- 
national which, together with the Communist 
International, will organize the working class 
for the overthrow of capitalism, the destruc- 
tion of the bourgeois state and the setting up 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat; an in- 
ternational which will seize all the means of 
production and establish the communist com- 
monwealth.” The affiliate in Canada of the 
Communist International is the Communist 
Party of Canada (originally the Workers’ 
Party),, with headquarters in Toronto, which 
recognizes the Moscow body as the only real 
centre of world revolutionary activities. As 
an aid to the propagation of communist doc- 
trine among the Canadian youth there is the 
Young Communists’ League, a body which 
was formed under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Party, and which is affiliated with the 
Young Communist International of Moscow. 


The official representative in America of the 
Red International of Labour Unions is the 
Trade Union Educational League. One of 
the objects of the league is the changing of 
the old-established plan of craft labour or- 
ganization to what is known as industrial 
unionism, similar to the system in operation 
in Russia—one union for each industry. Ad- 
herents of the league, who are also members 
of trade unions, are endeavouring by a sys- 
tem called “boring from within,” to secure 
support for the proposed plan of labour re- 
organization, following the accomplishment ot 
which the organized workers on this continent 
are to be affiliated with the Red International. 
The report points out how the parent com- 
munist body and the communist leaders em- 
phasize the importance of work in the trade 
unions, which are declared to be the natural 
link between the Communist Party and the 
working class, and that it is only through this 
medium that the party can permeate the 
labour movement. The tactics of the com- 
munists, the report states, have encountered 
strong opposition from the old-established 


‘trade unions, some of which, with a view to 


combating the communist propaganda, have 
expelled its advocates or outlawed “ Red” 
organizations. In this respect Mr. Wm. 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labour, advises labour unions that “ there 
is only one way to handle a communist found 
in a union: make public his affiliation and 
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expel him.” Among the organizations that 
have dealt recently with the communist is 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. This body warned all its members, 
on pain of forfeiture of membership, to re- 
frain from joining or giving assistance to any 
communist body, while the attitude of the 
United Mine Workers of America was indi- 
cated in official instructions declaring com- 
munist organizations dual to the U.M.W., and 
makes any member joining such bodies liable 
30 expulsion from the miners’ union. 

Among other interesting items regarding the 
activities of the communists both at home and 
abroad is the statement that the British La- 
bour Party has once more refused to accept 
the affiliation of the British Communist Party, 
the proposal being decisively defeated. 


Industrial Workers of the World—The re- 
ference in the report to the origin and devel- 
opment of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, commonly known as the I.W.W., shows 
that though the organization was apparently 
firmly established in 1905 with a declared 
membership of 400,000, it has experienced 
such divisions within its ranks, which on three 
occasions have disrupted its solidarity, that 
at the close of 1926 the total membership had 
dropped to 34,450. The I.W.W. was origin- 
ally intended to function as a political as well 
as an industrial organization, but the political 
plank was discarded in 1908. The organiza- 
tion claims to be the advocate of revolution- 
ary industrial unionism, its chief objective be- 
ing the abolition of the wage system. Re- 
peatedly its leaders have run counter to the 
laws of the United States, and the report in- 
dicates the record of indictments and convic- 
tions registered against many of its adherents, 
chief of the indictments being that entered in 
Chicago in 1917, when 94 members of the or- 
ganization were convicted for interfering with 
the execution of certain wartime measures of 
the United States Government. Although 
professing revolutionary principles, _ the 
I.W.W. has not shown any sympathy towards 
communism, always refusing to affiliate with 
the Red International of Labour Unions, the 
trade union adjunct of the Communist Inter- 
national of Moscow, There are now six 
branches of the I.W.W. in Canada, the same 
number as in 1925, with a reported member- 
ship of 4,600—a decrease of 5,400 as compared 
with the report for last year. 


Injunctions in Industrial Disputes—Refer- 
ence is made to the persistent opposition of 
the organized labour movement to the issu- 
ance of injunctions in industrial disputes. It 
is stated that the first application for such 
an injunction came before a Canadian court 


in 1885, and that the first writ of this nature 
in the United States was granted in 1888. An 
outline is given of the origin and history of 
injunction procedure as it developed in the 
legal systems of Great Britain and Canada, 
culminating in the former country with the 
enactment of the Trade Disputes Bill, 1906, 
which practically precluded the further issu- 
ance of injunctions in labour disputes in Great 
Britain. The report also traces the develop- 
ment of the steady opposition of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada to the em- 
ployment of the injunctive powers of the 
courts as applied to strikes and lockouts, 
nearly every convention of the organization 
since 1900, with the exception of those held 
in the war years, supporting the executive 
in its emphatic opposition to the injunction 
process in labour disputes. The Trades and 
Labour Congress has concentrated chiefly on 
pressing for the re-insertion in the Criminal 
Code of those sections (which had been 
abolished in 1892 when the criminal law was 
codified) which permitted the right of peace- 
ful picketing. In 1921, when the executive of 
the Trades Congress presented its annual 
legislative program, the position of the Fed- 
eral Government in regard to the above men- 
tioned sections was defined in a memorandum 
from the Department of Justice, which de- 
clared, in part:— 

“That picketing, however conducted, when 
it consists of watching or besetting, is always 
and of necessity in the nature of an annoy- 
ance to the person picketed. As such, it must 
savour of compulsion, and it cannot be 
doubted that it is because it is found to com- 
pel that trade unions systematically resort to 
it.% 

Re-affirming its demands, the convention 
replied, in part, that “trade unions do not 
ask to be placed above the law,” and that 
“the right to seek and impart information 
during the progress of a strike should not be so 
considered, unless the right to organize, bar- 
gain collectively and strike is to be also de- 
clared illegal.” At its 1926 convention the 
Trades Congress again dealt at length with 
this question of picketing and injunctions, the 
executive council and the provincial execu- 
tives being urged to press for demands for 
remedial action. The American Federation 
of Labour has similarly conducted an insist- 
ent and long campaign against the issuance of 
injunctions in industrial disputes, and the re- 
port details the successive steps taken by 
various conventions of the A.F. of L., especial- 
ly since 1896, to secure curtailment of the 
powers of the courts regarding injunctions. 

Labour Banks—A chapter of the report 
outlines the progress which has taken place in 
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the establishment of labour banks. The first 
institution of the kind in North America com- 
menced operations on May 15, 1920, as a re- 
sult of the purchase by the International As- 
sociation of Machinists of the Mt. Vernon 
Savings Bank at Washington, D.C. In No- 
vember of the same year at Cleveland, the 
second and perhaps the most powerful of the 
labour banks opened up under the name of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Co-operative National Bank. From these two 
conspicuous successes the report shows how 
rapid has been the development of labour 
banking, until at the close of 1926 there were 
38 labour banks in operation, the total de- 
posits of which were $108,584,597, while their 
combined resources amounted to $127,849,318; 
capitalization totalled $10,366,600, and _ sur- 
plus and profits aggregated $3,799,422. Of the 
38 labour banks, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers has established 15, the com- 
bined resources of which exceed $54,500,000. 
In addition to these banking institutions, or- 
ganized labour is represented in the invest- 
ment field with 10 investment companies, 8 
of which are owned by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, which body with its 
15 banks and eight investment companies, to- 
gether with its interests in trust companies, 
is estimated to have resources approximating 
$150,000,000. 


Labour in Politics—A chapter of the report 
is devoted to indicating the development of 
political labour parties in Canada, and out- 
lines the proceedings of the 1926 conventions 
of these bodies. In the Federal election of 
September 14, 1926, there were 18 candidates 
nominated solely under the auspices of labour 
political parties, and of these three were 
elected, all the others, with one exception, 
losing their deposits. In addition there was 
one communist nominee and three independ- 
ent labour candidates who all lost their de- 
posits. Only three Labour candidates were 
entered in the Ontario provincial election, 
one being elected. In the Alberta provincial 
election, the Alberta section of the Canadian 
Labour Party officially nominated twelve can- 
didates, of whom five were elected. An in- 
dependent labour candidate in Calgary, who 
opposed the choice of the Labour Party, was 
also elected. In 26 localities 100 candidates 
were nominated or endorsed for municipal 
office by labour political parties or organ- 
ized labour bodies. Of these 44 were elected 
to the following positions: Mayor, 1; alder- 
men and councillors, 28; school trustees, 13; 


€ 


police commissioners, 2. 

Trade Union Benefits—The report indicates 
the increasing expenditures disbursed by trade 
unions in beneficiary features. Seven of the 


Canadian organizations reported payments for 
benefits during 1926, the total expenditure 
being $32,972.35, an increase of $9,788.35 as 
compared with the previous year. Of the 91 
international organizations having branches in 
Canada, 60 had expenditures for one or more 
benefits, payments on account of death bene- 
fits being made by 55, unemployed and travel- 
ling by 8, strike by 30, sick and accident by 
24, and old age pensions by 6, The total ex- 
penditure for benefits of central organizations 
was $22,565,857, an increase of $5,168,586 as 
compared with 1925. The 1926 disbursements 
for the various classes of benefits were as 
follows :— 


CE ies ea ceowah ie Lok oteh ado bao asec oe 

_ Unemployed and travelling ... 340,421 

Mirike ene PT 2,218,622 

Sick and accident . 3,828,357 
Old age pensions and _ other 

PORCH bao iitcan 6, Give wcapeesyé 3,494,218 


The report shows the amount expended by 
Canadian branch unions to their own mem- 
bers, which sums were in some instances paid 
in addition to the benefits received from head- 
quarters, and in other cases covered benefits 
not provided for by the central organizations. 
The total expenditure by the 654 local 
branches which reported was $316,992, an in- 
crease of $33.780, as compared with the pay- 
ments made by 658 branches in 1925. The 
disbursements for 1926 by the local branches 
covered the following benefits :— 


ead ys th Seb deere * $105,211 
Unemployed... . 11,513 
Goring. ss eae 35,590 
Bickt we ss0, ae 126,162 
Other benefits. . 38,516 


Non-Trade Union Organizations—Space is 
given in the report to a class of associations 
in no way connected with the organized la- 
bour movement, but composed in the main 
of wage-earners. These are considered to be 
of sufficient importance to justify their names 
being included in a report designed to show 
the standing of bodies of wage-earners in the 
Dominion. There are 80 associations included 
in this non-trade union group, the principal 
ones being composed of school teachers, Gov- 
ernment employees and commercial travellers, 
the combined membership being 95,697, an in- 
crease of 5,209 over the number recorded in 
1925. 

The Sixteenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, like its predecessors, 
makes a most complete labour directory, con- 
taining as it does not only the names and ad- 
dresses of the chief officers of local branch 
unions and delegate bodies in the Dominion, 
but also those of the central organizations 
with which the Canadian organized workers 
are connected. 
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ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


An Organization of Unions not Included in the Membership of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 


‘THE All-Canadian Congress of Labour had 

its inception in the summer and autumn 
of 1926, at which time officers of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees and 
of some other labour bodies had been con- 
sidering a plan to bring together in a central 
body all the national and independent 
unions which were not identified with the in- 
ternational trade union movement as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of Labour 
and the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada. Following several conferences between 
representatives of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour and some of the other national unions, 
a preliminary meeting of representatives of 
such bodies was held in Toronto on No- 
vember 22-23, 1926, at which gathering it 
was arranged to hold a convention in Mon- 
treal on March 16, 1927. Committees were 
appointed to call the convention and to draft 
a constitution. (On February 4, 1927, an in- 
vitation was extended to all national and in- 
dependent unions in Canada to send delegates 
to the proposed meeting, the call being signed 
by C. J. Whitley, secretary of the Canadian 
Federation of Labour, and M. M. Maclean, 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees. 

The convention, which opened in Montreal 
on March 16, was attended by 107 delegates, 
who represented the following organizations, 
the figures in brackets being the latest mem- 
bership reported to the Department :— 


Canadian Federation of Labour (9,424); 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees (14,500) ; 

One Big Union (18,665) ; 

Mine Workers’ Union of Canada (4,036) ; 

Electrical Communication Workers of Can- 
ada (1,400); 

Canadian Electrical Trades Union (1,329) ; 

Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada (1,419) ; 

Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers (1,328). 


Delegates from four local unions, under- 
stood to be affiliates of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour, were included among those 
present, and represented printing pressmen 
and street railway employees of Toronto, rail- 
road helpers and labourers of St. Thomas, 
and theatrical stage employees of Montreal. 

The convention was presided over by two 
chairmen—D. Giroux, of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Labour), and A. R. Mosher (of 


the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees). C. J. Whitley, secretary of the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, was ap- 
pointed secretary of the convention and Geo. 
Francoeur, of Montreal, was selected as as- 
sistant secretary. Ald. W. A. Watson, acting 
mayor of Montreal, extended a welcome to 
the delegates on behalf of the city. 


The aims and objects of the new congress, 
as outlined in the preamble to the consti- 
tution are as follows: 

Whereas we, the representatives of national 
and independent unions in Canada, meeting in 


convention in the city of Montreal, March 16, 
1927, are convinced that: 


(a) the Canadian labour movement must be 
freed from the reactionary influence of Ameri- 
can-controlled unions 


(b) Canadian workers require a new medium 
through which they may collectively promote 
their general welfare and raise their economic 
and social standards 


(c) while the workers, under the present 
system cannot obtain the full value of their 
labour, it is nevertheless necessary to strive 
at all times to procure higher real wages and 
better conditions of labour 


(d) it is necessary to promote among the 
workers a thorough understanding of working- 
class economics; 


Therefore, be it resolved, that a central body 
composed of the national and independent 
unions of Canada be here established to give 
collective expression to these aims and ‘objects. 

The purposes of the Congress are stated to 
be to promote the interests of its affiliated 
organizations, and to strive to improve the 
economic and social conditions of the workers 
by their organization into autonomous bodies 
for economic action, that is, organization in 
the industrial field, by assisting the workers 
through education to realize the necessity of 
working class political action; and by further- 
ing legislation of immediate benefit to the 
workers tending to increase their social and 
political power. 

Membership in the congress will consist of 
affliated national unions and chartered inde- — 
pendent local unions, any bona fide union 
being entitled to make application for affilia- 
tion. The executive committee has full dis- 
cretion as to the acceptance or rejection of 
any such application, subject to the decision 
being submitted to the annual meeting for 
approval or otherwise. The congress* may 
also, at the discretion of the executive, issue 
charters to central councils composed of dele- 
gates from national or independent unions 
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affiliated with or chartered by the congress, 
such councils to have no representation at 
conventions, and not to be required to pay 
per capita fees, their purpose being to give 
eligible units within any particular geogra- 
phical area the opportunity to meet together 
to advance the objects of the congress. Per 
capita from affiliated national unions was 
set at two cents per member per month, and 
for local unions directly chartered by the 
congress the fee is 25 cents per member per 
month, and 50 cents of each initiation fee 
to be forwarded to the congress. The basis 
of representation at annual or special con- 
ventions of the congress is: from affiliated 
national unions, two delegates representing 
the general executive board of such union and 
one delegate from each local unit; and from 
independent local unions, one delegate each. 
Two local units of the same national union 
or two independent local unions may be re- 
presented by one delegate. 


The officers of the congress consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer to be elected at each conven- 
tion. The executive is composed of the four 
elected officers and three additional members 
elected at each convention. The general 
secretary-treasurer is the executive officer of 
the congress and receives for his services $200 
per month. Organizers are to receive $6 per 
day and expenses not to exceed $5 per day, 
exclusive of railroad fare, when away from 
home. 

The general office of the congress will be 
located at Ottawa, and an official publication 
will later be issued under the direction of 
the general secretary-treasurer. The congress 
will meet annually in the month of Novem- 
ber, commencnig with the year 1928, when 
the convention will be held in Toronto. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 


(1) Approving the principle of the  pro- 
gressive reduction of the hours of labour; 

(2) Opposing all and any form of military 
duty or training in schools; 

(3) Instructing the executive to investigate 
an alleged violation of the Lord’s Day Act 
by the Canadian Marconi Company; 

(4) Endorsing the principle of establishing 
shop committees of delegates from the unions 
affiliated with the congress for the purpose 
of eliminating United States control; 

(5) Providing for the co-ordination of the 
efforts of the various organizations compris- 
ing the congress with respect to unemploy- 
ment throughout Canada; 

38726—5 


(6) Approving . 
legislation ; 
(7) Pledging support to organizations in- 


stituting a campaign to organize the workers 
employed in the motor bus industry; 


(8) Supporting the clerks and_ other 
workers of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
their efforts to secure the acceptance by the 
company of the majority award of the con- 
ciliation board which had recommended an 
increase of four cents per hour;* 

(9) Disapproving of the reported action of 
the United Mine Workers of America in of- 
fering to accept a reduction in wages in the 
case of the Inverness Coal Company ;} 


unemployment insurance 


(10) Reaffirming an earlier decision to as- 
sist the Electrical Communication Workers 
of Canada in their struggle for recognition 
with the Canadian National Telegraph Ser- 
vice. (Labour Gazerrs, January, 1926, page 
26.) 


Two other resolutions adopted recommend- 
ed (1) that the executive urge upon the 
Dominion Government the appointment of a 
representative of the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour on the Board of Directors of the 
Canadian National Railways, and (2) that 
the congress and affiliated bodies make rep- 
resentations to the Cabinet that the next 
labour representative from Canada to the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at Geneva be 
nominated by the Congress. 


The following were the permanent officers 
elected: 


President, A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, (presi- 
dent of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees) ; 


Vice-Presidents: Frank Wheatley, Calgary, 
(president of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada), and O. Deleau, Montreal (of the 
Corian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons 


-and Plasterers) ; 


Secretry-treasurer, W. T. Burford, Vancou- 
ver, (of the Electrical Communication 
Workers of Canada) ; 


Board members: R. I. Bradley, Winnipeg, 
(of the Electrical Communication Workers 
of Canada), C. J. Whitley (secretary-treasur- 
er of the Canadian Federation of Labour, 
which organization will be merged in the new 
congress) and S. Sykes (of the One Big 
Union), Winnipeg. 


*The report of the Board in this case was 
given in the last issue of the LaBouR GAZETTE, 
page 259. 

tSee page 370 of this issue. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


HE fourteenth annual convention of the 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour 

was held in Fredericton on March 22-24, 1927, 

with delegates present from the various locals 
of all sections of the province. 


President Tighe, in his opening address, 
claimed that some of the members of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board had not 
seen eye to eye with representatives of or- 
ganized labour who had found it necessary to 
‘appear before the board with respect to cer- 
tain compensation claims. The president as- 
serted that it was labour’s contention that 
any employee was entitled to compensation 
for injuries received while he was on the pre- 
mises and ready to work for the company by 
whom he was employed, or while he was in 
the course of going to and from his employ- 
ment, but the board had not. accepted this 
view. 

The report of the executive, as presented by 
the secretary, referred to the legislative pro- 
eram for 1926, which had been prepared and 
presented to the government. It also refer- 
red to the request made by the executive to 
have a Fair Wage Officer appointed by the 
Federal Government for the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The reply of the Minister of Labour 
was to the effect that the official located in 
Montreal could handle the work of such an 
officer. Other legislative matters recommend- 
ed by the executive included provincial action 
to give effect to mothers’ allowances, minimum 
wages for women, and old age pensions. An- 
ticipating an increased provincial subsidy as 
a result of the recommendations of the “Dun- 
can Report,” the federation would renew their 
efforts towards the passage of its legislative 
program, which had been deferred by succeed- 
ing governments on the plea that the province 
was not financially able to meet the requests. 
The executive intimated that failing to se- 
cure legislation at the present session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the province for a 
minimum wage act, old age pensions, mother’s 
allowance and other legislation advocated for 
several years, the federation would seek the 
appointment of a commission for the purpose 
of making a study of existing labour legisla- 
tion in other provinces of the Dominion and 
make recommendations to the provincial gov- 
ernment.* 


_..*A commission was appointed in New Bruns- 
wick in 1923 to investigate Mothers Ailowances 
(LaBour GAZETTE, June 1924, page 481). 


The Hon. Premier Baxter of New Bruns- 
wick and Hon. Dr. H. I. Taylor, Minister of 
Health and Labour, both addressed the con- 
vention. The Premier, during the course of 
his address, referred to the creation of a 
Department of Labour and Health for the 
province, and to the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate conditions in the lum- 
bering industry. Hon. Dr. Taylor spoke of 
the value and benefits of organized labour and 
organization in any department of activity 
and promised to do his best to give con- 
sideration to the problems of labour. 

President Tighe voiced the objection of 
the federation that organized labour was not 
consulted in the selection of a labour repre- 
sentative on the personnel of the Commission 
on the lumber industry in the province. To 
this Premier Baxter replied that organized 
labour was not concerned, as the lumbering 
industry was unorganized, also that a mistake 
would be made if organized labour sought to 
speak for the unorganized, as the latter would 
be content to remain unorganized forever, if 
its cause was cared for by some one else. 
President Tighe did not concur in this view, 
saying “that organized labour spoke for all.” 

After the general routine business of the 
meeting had been disposed of, the convention 
was adjourned and the delegates, in a body, 
appeared before the Provincial Government 
and presented the following legislative pro- 
gram; 

Favouring mothers’ allowances. 

Recommending a minimum wage for women 
and children. 

Urging a more rigid inspection of motion 
picture theatres. 

Requesting that there be no appeal to the 
courts from the decision of the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Utilities. 

Favouring public ownership of public utili- 
ties. 

Recommending old age pensions. 

Asking for free school books for all grades 
up to and including grade 8. 

Urging the elimination of grade crossing on 
railroads. 

Requesting an increase in the rate of com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Favouring the retention of the referendum 
and recall in civic elections. 

Favouring the support of the blind apart 
from those in institutions. 

Recommending provision for advanced polls 
in provincial elections for certain employees. 
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The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, J. E. Tighe, Saint John. 

First vice-president, Robert Nickerson, 
Moncton. 

Second vice-president, George Crawford, 
Fredericton. 

Third vice-president, S. Burns, Fredericton 
Junction. 
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Secretary-treasurer, George R. Melvin, 
Saint John. 


An invitation was extended by the Federa- 
tion to the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada to hold its annual meeting in Saint 
John in 1928, 


Ontario Provincial Conference of the Bricklayers’, Masons’, and Plasterers’ 
International Union 


The twenty-first convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Conference of the Bricklayers, 
Masons, Plasterers, Marble Masons, Tile Set- 
ters, and Terrazzo Workers was held in the 
Labour Temple, Hamilton, Ont., on Febru- 
ary 8, 1927, with about thirty officers and 
delegates present. 

Mr. Walter Thorne, 4th Vice-president of 
the International Union of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers, addressing the con- 
vention, complimented the conference for 
being successful in establishing a harmonious 
feeling between the different unions in On- 
tario, pointing out that the influence they 
exercised was due to the fact that they in- 
sisted on dealing justly and fairly with all 
along constitutional lines. Mr. Thorne paid 
high tribute to the officers of the International 
Union, especially the president, Mr. W. J. 
Bowen. 

The president of the conference, William 
Jenoves, in his address, made it quite clear to 
the delegates that conditions in the building 
industry during the past year did not-warrant 
the expenditure of any undue amount. of 
money or energy in organization adiventures. 
However, there was some improvement in 
industrial conditions during the present year, 
as substantial construction under way during 
the month of January, 1927, was 32 per cent 
higher than the corresponding month last 
year. Mr. Jenoves referred to the strong pro- 
tests which had been entered to the Provin- 
cial Government by the organization against 
certain proposed amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and to the use of 
prison-made material being used for the con- 
struction of government buildings. The goy- 
ernment, in both cases,. were persuaded to 
change their intentions. The executive had 
also drawn the attention of the Provincial 
Government to the question of trade schools, 
and asked that further restrictions be placed 
upon them or abolished altogether. 


The secretary in his report gave a general 
review of the activities of the organization 
during the past year and intimated that ow- 
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ing to the business depression the member- 
ship was reduced to what probably constituted 
the lowest level in the history of the confer- 
ence. 


Mr. J. McLeod, 10th vice-president of the 
International Union, spoke at considerable 
length on some of the provincial government 
laws, particularly referring to the Workmen’s 
Conipensation Act, which he termed to be 
among the best in the world. The speaker 
informed the conference that building con- 
struction in the west would soon be better 
than ever, and at the present time men were 
working steadily in Calgary with the tem- 
perature several degrees below zero, which he 
contended went to show that building con- 
struction can be successfully carried on dur- 
ing severe weather when proper methods are 
adopted. Mr. McLeod informed the dele- 
gates that it was the intention of the Inter- 
national Union to have a home of their own, 
and for this purpose the delegates at the 
Atlantic City convention of 1926 had provided 
a way to raise the necessary funds. Refer- 
ence was also made to the decision of the 
National Board for jurisdiction Awards, 
headed by the Hon. Elihu Root, which had 
been handed down on February 1, and which 
was unanimous in sustaining the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union of 
America in its contentions against the Oper- 
ative Plasterers and Cement Finishers Asso- 
ciation, 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) That endeavours be made, 
wherever practicable, to have tile setters’ 
helpers serve an apprenticeship and carry 
apprentice cards in the B.M. & PIU. (2) 
Recommending that the charging of 10c. extra 
per hour for firebrick work be left to the dis- 
eretion of the subordinate unions. (3) De- 
ploring the manner in which buildings were 
being erected, especially by speculative 
builders and calling on local unions within 
the province to endeavour to enforce more 
rigid conditions in their building by-laws and 
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also a more thorough inspection by inspectors. 
(4) Recommending that conventions be held 
annually. 

One of the constitutional changes to be 
adopted was a recommendation of the execu- 
tive council that the opening date of future 
conventions be changed from the second 
Tuesday to the second Monday in February. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, William Jenoves, Toronto; First 
vice-president, J. §. Barker, Hamilton; second 
vice-president, F. W. Jackson, Ottawa; Third 
vice-president, C. E. Needham, Windsor; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, A. W. Johnson, Kitchener. 

Kitchener was selected as the next place of 
meeting. 


International Typographical Union 


About a year ago the Executive Council of 
the International Typographical Union put 
into effect a ruling that all members must 
pay at least $1.50 per month as the old age 
pension and mortuary assessment, in addition 
to the per capita tax. This action of the ex- 
ecutive council was the subject of an appeal 
to the civil courts by New York Typogra- 
phical Union No. 6, a local of the Interna- 
tional Union. 

A temporary injunction was granted on De- 
cember 8, 1926, by Justice Wasservogel, Su- 
preme Court of the county of New York, pro- 
hibiting the executive council of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union from fixing dues 
or assessments for any classes of the member- 
ship at any figure other than that named in 
the constitution. The case came up for final 
hearing on February 24, 1927, and resulted in 
the temporary injunction being made per- 
manent. 


This decision means that members unem- 
ployed or unable to work for any reason, the 
sick or disabled, the old age pensioners, those 
holding travelling cards and not working at 
the printing business and members engaged 
in any other occupation than the printing 
trade, to the number of several thousand, will 
be relieved from paying the increased assess- 
ment set by the executive council for the old 
age pension and mortuary funds. 

While the ruling, referred to above, applies 
only to the jurisdiction covered by the New 
York state courts, it was intimated by the 
executive council that it would be manifestly 
unfair to apply the restraining order only to 
New York Typographical Union No. 6 and to 
compel the members of all other subordinate 
unions to pay these assessments. ‘Conse- 
quently, the old rates will prevail throughout 
the whole jurisdiction. 





The Late David A. Carey 


The death occurred on March 26, 1927, at 
his late residence in Toronto, Ont., of David 
A. Carey, a prominent labour man and for 
many years a member of the editorial staff of 
the Hvening Telegram. 


The late Mr. Carey was one of the earliest 
members of the Knights of Labour and was 
a member of the Toronto Trades and Labour 
Council from its inception over forty years 
ago. He was president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada for the year 
1896-97, and as the. representative of the 
Canadian Federation of Musicians, never 
missed an annual meeting of the American 
Federation of Labour since 1900. In 1905 
Mr. Carey was appointed to the first board 
of directors of the Labour Temple Company, 
in which capacity he served continuously un- 
til his death. On February 19, 1927, the La- 
bour Temple directors passed a resolution ex- 


pressing regret at his continued illness, voted 
him an honorarium of $300, and re-elected 
him president for the term 1927-28. Mr. 
Carey was for over thirty years a member of 
the Separate School Board of Toronto and 
served as its chairman from 1920 to 1923. 





At a conference recently held in Edmonton 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta, the matter of poisonous gases in 
public garages was under review. Represen- 
tatives from various firms along with those 
of civic garages and others interested in the 
subject were in attendance. 





A building trades council has been formed 
in Edmonton with nearly all eligible unions 
in affiliation. The building trades council in 
London, which has not been functioning since 
1922, was reorganized last month. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Training of Mechanics in Saskatoon 


EMBERS of the Saskatoon Builders’ Ex- 
change, recently formed, have taken up 
the question of technical training for boys 
leaving the schools and collegiates, and for 
young men who wish to learn the building 
trades and become skilled mechanics. The 
question was taken up at a round table dis- 
cussion. It was stated that the system of 
serving several years as an apprentice is not 
adaptable to this age and country, and the 
builders are desirous of taking boys and 
young men and teaching them the practical 
work during the summer months and then 
have them trained during the winter in voca- 
tional classes. Such classes are operated in 
Saskatoon under the direction of the voca- 
tional committee. 

A still better plan, it was stated, would be 
to have the builders co-operate with the 
proper authorities in operation of a technical 
school. It was felt that three or four years 
of study during the winters in such a school, 
along with practical training in the summers 
with the builders, would put a youth in a 
position to pass examinations that would give 
him a certificate as a skilled mechanic in the 
building trades. The builders declared the 
time was opportune for such a scheme and 
expressed the opinion that there was a large 
number of boys better adapted to this class 
of work than for office work. 





Education and Foremanship 


As evidence of the growing recognition of 
the importance of the foreman in American 
industry the Department of Manufacture of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States points to the fact that the number of 
courses in foremanship-training increased 
several hundred per cent in a year’s time. It 
lists a total of 324 courses conducted on an 
organized basis from June, 1925, to June, 1926. 
One hundred and eighty-five of these courses 
were given by state vocational educational 
institutions, 109 were given by private agen- 
cies, and 30 as state university extension 
courses. 


“There are reasons,” the Department of 
Manufacture states in a bulletin on the sub- 
ject, “for the rapid growth and permanent 
status of foremanship training. One company 
finds an increased production with a decreased 


personnel as the outstanding result. which it 
attributes to better foremanship. Another 
finds, through better co-operation on the part 
of the foremen, a considerably reduced in- 
ventory of material in process; another finds 
closer co-operation between the foremen and 
the inspectors; another, less labour turnover 
due to more intelligent handling of the 
human element; still another, better em- 
ployer-employee relations throughout; and 
thus we might quote many other experiences 
given us. There still remain some baffling 
problems. Accumulated experiences and re- 
sults show that foreman training, to be most 
successful by the class or conference method, 
requires trained or expert direction. The 
large organization has work enough to keep 
one or more men busy all the time in improv- 
ing foremanship and thus can have expert 
direction.” 


Enlarged Apprenticeship Program for 
the Plumbing Trade 


The following is an extract from a report 
of a conference held in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, in January last, taken from the Wisconsin 
Apprentice of February. 


A state-wide conference of considerable im- 
portance to the plumbing trade was held at 
Milwaukee on January 17. It was sponsored 
by three state departments, namely, the In- 
dustrial Commission, State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, State Board of Health, and 
by the National Trade Extension Bureau 
which is interested in plumbing and heating 
on a national scale. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to bring about a thorough under- 
standing on apprenticeship matters between 
masters, Journeymen, school and state de- 
partments, and to lay plans for a bigger and 
better system of apprenticeship for the 
plumbing trade. Some’ sixty-five people at- 
tended the meeting at Milwaukee. These in- 
cluded masters and journeymen plumbers 
from various parts of the state, vocational 
school directors, co-ordinators, and plumbing 
instructors, plumbing inspectors, etc. It was 
an all-day meeting. Members of the prelim- 
inary committee addressed the conference in 
the morning and the afternoon was given over 
to a thorough discussion of all angles of the 
program. It was voted to make the meeting 
an annual one hereafter. 
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Efficiency in Industry 


The departmental committee of Great 
Britain, appointed in 1924, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Arthur Balfour, to inquire into 
“the conditions and prospects of British in- 
dustry and commerce, with special reference 
to the export trade” have issued a third re- 
port dealing with “factors in industrial and 
commercial efficiency.” 


The present volume of more than 500 pages 
deals in great detail with factors affecting 
industrial structure, quality of production, the 
relation of the state and public authorities 
to industry and trade and certain aspects of 
the questions of industrial profits, burdens 
and costs. 


Training and Recruitment—In discussing 
this subject the Committee state that in order 
to attain the highest degree of productivity 
it is not only necessary that all grades of 
workers should work hard, but that they 
should work well. Thus skill in the widest 
sense is a factor in efficiency no less import- 
ant than energy and application, and the 
problem of creating skill is one of the crucial 
problems of industry. One of the ways, some- 
times insufficiently recognized, in which skill 
is acquired, the committee say, is the half- 
conscious absorption of knowledge and ex- 
perience which takes place especially where 
an industry is highly localized, and generation 
after generation of workers of all grades are 
bred in the same industrial atmosphere. 


The old traditional crafts, which are now 
fast being displaced by modern industrial 
production, propagated themselves at least as 
much in this way as by the definite training 
of apprenticeship. On a long-period view of 
world conditions as a whole, east as well as 
west, this element in the creation, preserva- 
tion, and transmission of traditional skill is 
of the highest importance. Under modern 
industrial conditions, however, in a country 
like Great Britain, its relative range and po- 
tency have tended to diminish as compared 
with the more definite processes of school 
education and workshop training. Of these, 
the latter is still the more important single 
factor in the preparation for industry. 


The prevailing types of recruitment of 
skilled or semi-skilled labour are classified 
under four main heads:—apprenticeship under 
indenture or written agreement; apprentice- 
ship without written agreement; learnership ; 
and promotion of youths engaged as labourers 
or attendants. With regard to agreements, 
for traditional and other reasons, some trades 
and districts and some firms within a trade 


adhere more than others to the old system 
of legal indentures, but over a large and pro- 
bably increasing area of industry verbal or 
written agreements with their greater elas- 
ticity and greater appearance of freedom from 
legal restraint are now more customary. 


An exhaustive memorandum on apprentice- 
ship supplied by the Ministry of Labour 
shows that the principal industries in which 
apprenticeship is the predominant practice for 
the training of craftsmen include engineering 
and shipbuilding, building, furnishing and 
woodworking, pottery, vehicle-making, and 
certain of the distributive trades. In coal 
mining, heavy chemicals, and iron and steel 
manufacture, apprentices are only found in 
any number among the staff employed on 
maintenance work. In the textile trades and 
most branches of the clothing trades appren- 
ticeship is rare. Altogether, it may be pro- 
visionally estimated that skilled industries as 
at present organized find places for about 
300,000 lads who pass through, or at least are 
supposed to pass through, a more or less sys- 
tematic course of workshop apprenticeship. 
As the most usual duration of training is five 
years, this appears to indicate that (if due 
allowance is made for wastage) skilled indus- 
try can absorb every year perhaps 80,000 such 
boys. The total number of boys who leave 
elementary schools annually in Great. Britain 
at or about the age of 14 is in the neighbour- 
hood of 320,000, so that it would appear that 
roughly one-quarter of the total number go 
to fill places in skilled industrial employment 
where they receive some form of progressive 
workshop training. The Committee say that 
it is impossible to test statistically how far 
the situation is normal, but it seems probable 
that the present annual intake is below the 
pre-war average. Among the factors tending 
to affect the intake of apprentices and 
learners in one direction or another the Com- 
mittee note the declining birth rate, an effect 
which they consider will have increasing im- 
portance in the near future, and the tendency 
in large-scale industries towards a more and 
more minute sub-division of employments 
with a consequent decline in the proportion 
borne by all-round skilled craftsmen to semi- 
skilled or unskilled workers. It is believed 
that, in general, employers during recent 
years have had httle or no difficulty in ob- 
taining the number of apprentices whom they 
required. On the other hand, it is frequently 
stated that the number of apprentices en- 
gaged since the war has been restricted both 
by the hesitation of employers to engage 
apprentices and by the reluctance of boys to 
bind themselves as apprentices. 
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Technical Classes—The Committee state 
that employers are evidently not satisfied with 
the existing methods of workshop training 
and that a substantial number of them are 
alive to the desirability of supplementing such 
training by technical classes. The memoran- 
dum states than an appreciable proportion of 
employers give positive encouragement by 
paying class fees or allowing time off; some 
give prizes, and a small percentage of firms, 
mainly in the printing trades, make attend- 
ance at classes compulsory. Others give pre- 
ference to youths who have been technically 
trained. Facilities for instruction of some kind 
seem fairly well spread, but it appears that 
only a minority of apprentices and learners 
use these facilities. 

Nearly 100 pages of the main report are de- 
voted to a survey of the existing provision for 
education in Great Britain so far as it has 
the definite aim of preparing for industrial 
and commercial life. The Committee say that 
the number of boys and girls in England and 
Wales attending full-time junior technical 
schools, including pre-apprenticeship schools, 
before entering employment is about 12,000, 
and, assuming an average attendance of rather 
over two years, this would involve an annual 
intake of above 5,000. By far the greater 
number of ex-elementary school pupils who 
continue their education do so by means of 
part-time classes held mostly in the evening. 
At present there are over 4,000 evening schools 
(including the evening departments of techni- 
cal schools) in England and Wales, attended 
by 680,000 pupils. ‘These figures cover not 
only technical, but continuation, commercial, 
domestic, and other kinds of instruction, and 
no separate statistics are available as to the 
number of students studying technical sub- 
jects. It is estimated that 25 per cent of boys 
and 22 per cent of girls who leave elementary 
schools without passing on to any other full- 
time schools enter evening continuation 
schools. 

So far as cam be judged, the chief need at 
present is not merely to expand the scope and 
increase the number of technical classes, but 
to ensure the better adjustment of their re- 
lations with industry; and this can only be 
dene by developing the co-operation between 
leaders of industry and) educational authori- 
ties, and by thus heightening their interest in 
the work and increasing their feeling of respon- 
sibility therefor. In connection with commer- 
cial as distinct from technical education the 
Committee make special reference to the de- 
veropment of faculties or departments of com- 
merce in the universities and the much more 
extensive arrangements of this kind to be 
found in Germany and the United States. It 
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is pointed out that the present response of 
the commercial world in Great Britain to the 
educational efforts made to meet its higher 
requirements can at best be regarded as im- 
perfect and uncertain. 

Their review of the situation in respect of 
both technical and commercial education leads 
the Committee to remark that the process’ of 
co-ordination between the educational facili- 
ties provided and the ascertained needs of in- 
dustry and commerce is in several respects im- 
perfect. While referring, therefore, with satis- 
faction to the increasing amount of active co- 
operation which already exists in certain areas 
and trades, the Committee call particular at- 
tention to a suggestion that each important 
industry should establish machinery by which 
it may examine and formulate its own require- 
ments with regard to industrial training and 
may co-operate with the educational authori- 
ties in ensuring that these requirements are 
suitably met. There is a reference to the test- 
ing of boys and girls with a view of discover- 
ing their “vocational” aptitudes in relation to 
the ascertained requirements of specific occu- 
pations, but it is considered too early to draw 
any definite conclusions from the experiments 
so far made either as to the validity cr the 
utility of the tests. 





The International Labour Review for Feb- 
ruary contains an article by Professor Erich 
Molitor, Leipzig, on the “protection of the 
workers against unfair dismissal in continental 
The writer points out that many 
European countries have already included in 


legislation.” 


their legislation provisions for the protection 
of employed persons against unfair or un- 
justified dismissal, the law sometimes speci- 
fying the cases in which notice of discharge 
is provisionally forbidden (such as military 
service, sickness, accident, etc.), and sometimes 
the works council or other similar body being 
authorized to intervene. Other provisions. are 
for the payment of wages for a minimum 
period from the date notice is given, or of a 
specified sum as compensation for possible in- 
jury suffered by the dismissed worker. The 
period of notice to be given, and the amount 
of wages or compensation which the employer 
is liable to pay, are usually graduated ac- 
cording to the worker’s length of service, but 
there are wide differences in the systems and 
scales adopted for this purpose, as well as in 
the legal principles which underlie the choice 
of the solution adopted in each country. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Reduction of Accidents in Nova Scotia 
Collieries 


T a recent “safety” meeting at New 
Waterford, Nova Scotia, at which the 
locals of the United Mine Workers were 
represented, Mr. Fraser, the provincial “Safety 
First” organizer, referred to the reduction in 
the number of mining accidents effected by 
the movement. He stated that accidents had 
been reduced fifty per cent in the Sydney 
steel works. The ratio of accidents in the 
Caledonia mine was only one per 10,000 
tons of coal produced, while all the other 
collieries of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration had one for every 4,000 tons pro- 
duced. The Caledonia record, he said, was 
due to insistent, honest and constant appli- 
cation of “safety first” principles. The New 
Aberdeen Mine No. 2, had had an entire 
month free of accidents. “No’sensible man,” 
he said, “could expect to completely elimi- 
nate accidents in coal mines. There would 
always be accidents peculiar to the prosecu- 
tion of the industry, but they could be re- 
duced, they had been reduced.” 

To further stimulate efforts along safety 
first lines in the Cape Breton collieries, a 
silver trophy will be awarded to the colliery 
maintaining the best safety record for the 
year 1927. Fourteen collieries operated by 
the British Empire Steel Corporation will 
compete for the trophy which will be awarded 
the colliery making the best accident pre- 
vention showing for the year as compared 
with its average record for the past three 
years. The average for the three years is 
taken as a basis and an index figure arrived 
at, taking into consideration all of the follow- 
ing factors: Number of accidents occurred; 
fatal accidents; severity of accidents; and the 
number of man-days the mine worked in the 
three years. The same factors will be taken 
into consideration in arriving at the 1927 
records. A special committee will decide the 
award of the cup. 





Safety Suggestion Competition for Nova 
Scotia Mines 


A gold watch has been offered as a prize 
to any employee of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Com- 
pany, the Acadia ‘Coal Company, or the Cum- 
berland Railway & Coal Company, who sends 
in before June 30, the best three suggestions 
for the prevention of accidents to workmen 
in the mines. At each colliery there will be 
a safety suggestion box, wherein workmen are 
asked to report any dangerous conditions that 


they might come across in the mines. No 
officials of the corporation are eligible to 
enter. 

The following judges will determine the 
first award, J. W. McLeod, president of the 
United Mine Workers, J. R. Dinn, manager 
of No. 4 colliery, D. H. McLean, superin- 
tendent of Acadia collieries, William Hayes, 
International Board Member, United Mine 
Workers, Springhill, and J. J. McDougall, 
superintendent of the Scotia Collieries, Sydney 
Mines. The members of this committee will 
not know the names of the makers of the 
suggestions until after the decision is made. 





Safety in Canadian Pulp and Paper Mil!s 


In the last issue of the Lasour GazerTs 
(page 289) it was noted that the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine was arranging for a renewal 
of the “Safest Mill in Canada” contest from 
July 1 to December 31, 1927. The standing 
of the mills in the 1926 contest was given by 
the Magazine in its issue of March 10. The 
following figures refer only to mills in Class 
A., 1e., those with more than 60,000 payroll 
hours per month, or approximately 200 em- 
ployees. The accident index column does not 
include the effect of any fatal accident. 


Accidents Average 
—_—————| Accident | number 
Name of Company index of full 
Fatal} Non- time 
fatal workers 
Spruce Falls Power and 
Paper Company, Kapus- 
kosing:..o:0.i eS eel eee 2 040 312 
Laupentide Company, 
Grand’Merei. Se a 14 112 1,099 
Lincoln Pulp and Paper 
Company, Merritton...|...... 7 221 259 
Riordon Pulp Corpora- 
tion, Hawkesbury......|...... 11 ORL iastomuckis 
Provincial, Port Arthur..|...... 10 +389 340 
Thunder Bay Paper Com- 
ae ms Limited, Port 
POSE OP od one: 25 +450 358 
Spanish 1 River, Sault Ste. 
MATIC. sa.f0.0:o up attaiocusel Gracie 57 +629 713 
J. R. Booth, Limited, 
Ottawasalisn Loin sobedes 30 651 720 
eoors Paper Mills, Ken- 
RO EE AHI ROL ia ice 52 919 459 
Hawsstl Smith Paper, 
Cornwall iy ese cc malaceann 41 969 450 
Fraser Companies, Lim- 
ited, Edmundston......|...... 52 1-727 308 
Fort William Paper Com- 
pany, Limited..........|...... 23 1-045 289 
Price Brothers, Kenogami 1 82 442 1,064 
Spanish River, Sturgeon 
Falishe). sete see 1 21 514 465 
Spanish River, Espanola. 1 36 SEGUE sae diac te 
Mattagami Pulp and Pap- 
er Company, Smooth 
Rock Falls............. 1 63 +830 437 
Bathurst Company, Lim- 
ited, Bathurst.......... 1 24 858 478 
Beaverwood Fibre Com- 
pany, Thorold.......... 2 13 625 272 
Ontario Paper Company, 
AUROTOIG seat te sine es 2 83 1-325 738 
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Incomplete information regarding period of 
disability in connection with the following 
milis:— 


British Columbia Pulp 


and Paper, Vancouver..|...... 24 1-652; 281 
Fort Frances Pulp and a 

Paper Company, Fort 

EP SNCES\ oo) eves dae Teno coe 25 1-929 273 
Pacific Mills, Limited, 


Ocean Falls............ 1 88 -759 993 


Textile Safety Association 


The textile industry is one of the eighteen 
(out of a total of 24) industries in Ontario 
that have established accident prevention as- 
sociations under section 101 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of the province. The tex- 


tile class organized for accident prevention 


purposes on February 3, 1915, and since that 
time has carried on a campaign against acci- 
dents in the class, the organization being 
known as the Textile Manufacturers’ Safety 
Association. A field force is maintained for 
the purpose of visiting the various plants and 
the usual plan of operation is outlined by Mr. 
R. B. Morley, general manager of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations as 
follows :-- 


(a) The card of the representatives is sent 
in to the manager with a request for a 
few minutes discussion prior to going 
through the plant. 

(b) The representative of the Accident Pre- 
vention Association discusses with the 
operating head of the plant the general 
experience of the industry and the par- 
ticular experience of that plant during 
the past year. 

(c) A tour of inspection is made through 
the plant, usually with the superinten- 
dent, and hazards that may be noted 
are discussed on the ground and a 
memorandum taken of these. 

(d) The notes on hazards are discussed with 
the manager and a completion date for 
improvements agreed upon. 

(e) The report is forwarded to the head 
office of the organization at Toronto 
where it is typed and sent to the man- 
ager of the plant. 


In addition to the work of the field force, 
the head office of the organization at Toronto 
carries on through the mails a system of 
safety education. 

It is the intention of the directors of the 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association to carry 
on a campaign against accidents which will 
be based on the experience of the past. 


Accidents and Compensation in Ontario 
during First Quarter of 1927 


During March the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board awarded a total of 
$497,818.24, which included $101,830.83 for 
medical aid. This brings the total benefits 
during the first quarter of 1927 up to 
$1,521,570, as compared with $1,380,306 for the 
first three months of 1926. In the first quar- 
ter of 1927 there were 16,121 accidents re- 
ported, or 1,799 more than in the same period 
in 1926. Fatalities in the first quarter of 
1927 were 87, and 82 in the first three months 
of 1926. The increase in the number of ac- 
cidents is due in part to improved business 
conditions with additional workers, and to the 
fact that many minor accidents of a type that 
were formerly not reported are now being 
reported to the Board. The total number of 
accidents reported to the Board last month 
was 5,597, including 381 fatalities. 

Speaking of these figures, R. B. Morley, 
General Manager, Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations of Ontario, said that 
cases of blood poisoning, in a number of in- 
stances, had resulted fatally, indicating that 
First Aid equipment was not up to the mark 
in some plants, or that it was not being used 
by injured workers. Mr. Morley called 
special attention to certain accidents reported, 
one of these being the case of a labourer who, 
while cleaning out a pit, was severely injured 
when his sweater coat caught on a shaft. This 
brings out the need of safe clothing for all 
industrial workers. Another very serious ac- 
cident was the result of a leather finisher 
having his hand caught in an embossing ma- 
chine, resulting in the loss of four fingers of 
the left hand. A third case was that of a 
foreman in a tanning plant who was caught 
in the belting and lost his thumb. 

The reports received by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations show a very high 
percentage of accidents that cannot be pre- 
vented by the installation of mechanical guards. 
This indicates the need for an increased cam- 
paign against accidents in many of the plants 
of the province. The reports from the Com- 
pensation Board prove that year by year the 
number of mechanical accidents are decreasing 
and those due to the human element are show- 
ing an increase, although, doubtless, as the 
workings of the Act are better understood, 
accidents of a minor nature that were over- 
looked in former years are now reported. 





Deaths from Lead Poisoning in the United 
States, 1914-1924 

The United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 

tistics (Department of Labour) has published 

a bulletin (No. 26) on Deaths from Lead 
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Poisoning. Statistics are given showing the 
mortality from this cause by states and cities, 
this section including figures for foreign coun- 
tries, including Canada. The statistics are 
further analyzed to show the industries in 
which the workers are exposed to the risk of 
lead poisoning. 

The death rate from chronic lead poisoning 
in the United States showed a slight decline 
during the last seven years as compared with 
the seven previous years. This result, it is 
claimed, “obviously reflects the results of the 
efforts that have been made in the direction of 
improving factory and workshop hygiene on 
the one hand and the. personal hygiene of 
the worker on the other.” On the other hand 
the death rate among painters increased dur- 
ing the past ten years. This industry is 
credited with one-half the total mortality 
from lead poisoning. 

The deaths in the United States registra- 
tion area as distributed among the various 
lead-using occupations in the years 1914-1924 
were as follows:— 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS FROM 
CHRONIC LEAD POISONING, . UNITED STATES 





REGISTRATION AREA, 1914 To 1924. 
Number 
Occupation of 
Deaths. 
Lead Workers. 2. ee kite. 362 
Metal, miners,..4). oe weeme OD 
Painters. og OPS POs ete tae 841 
Paint mixers. do a Eee de), 15 
}Plumbers.: .. ps WS a aa 
Potters and tile wor rkers. yy Te eB: 
Rubber WOLkerss tac eee ick eee 3 
Storage battery workers........ 5 
Printers 137. ae wey sca st O7 
Tin and coppersmiths. Eocene 9 
(s1A88- INGUSLT Vibe pessoa ca: 9 
Metal workers.. .. . ce eee. oS 
Carpenters and joiners. fives” 18 
Labouretac f as? 22. bovienss acc: 98 
Harmets'cn ye 2 ere ee BL 
Professional: ant Gen eee ee: 29 
Miscellaneous. . 114 
Unknown or r etired.. paal oM 103 
Women.. . cu ifuiere eile Rake: 48 
Boys under 18. RELIG ne ety a ae BD 
Girls under 18.. .. A Aad ent ERAS 8 
Total’. 1,592 


Protection of Longshoremen 


The Vancouver Trades and Labour Council 
recently appointed a committee to take the 
necessary steps to have a tackle inspector ap- 
pointed to safeguard the workers on the water- 
front. The shipping Federation, it was stated, 
had a safety inspector, but. the appointment 
of that. official had not resulted in any re- 
duction in the accident rate. It was claimed 


that the recent frequency of accidents was 
due to the speeding up of work, the use of 
faulty tackle, and the doubling of the loads 
formerly taken up on slings. 





Safety Codes for Prevention of Dust 
Explosions 


The United States Bureau of Labour has 
published in its Safety Code Series a bulletin 
of safety codes for the prevention of dust 
explosions. These standards have been adopted 
by the National Fire Protection Committee 
and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and officially approved as “tentative 
American standards” by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. A recent cen- 
sus of Manufactures in the United States 
shows that at deast 28,000 industrial plants, 
employing over 1,324,000 persons and manu- 
facturing products of an annual value in ex- 
cess of $10,000,000,000, are subject to the 
hazard of dust explosions. It has been only 
in recent years that direct attention has been 
given to the determination of the causes of 
industrial plant dust explosions and the de- 
velopment of control measures. The present 
bulletin gives safety codes for starch factories, 
flour and feed mills, terminal grain elevators, 
sugar and cocoa factories and for the installa- 
tion of pulverized fuel systems. 





Accident Prevention and First Aid 
Suggestions 


The Industrial (Commission of the State of 
Ohio (Division of Safety and Hygiene) has 
published a useful bulletin under the above 
title, suggesting the best methods to be 
followed by large and small industries for 
promoting safety among the employees. Defi- 
nite safety organization is the first essential. 
“Organizing for safety involves more than 
simply providing guards. It means that the 
management places the objective of accident 
prevention alongside of other objectives such 
as the maintenance of production schedule, 
lowest possible costs, etc., and in order that 
this work shall be came on intelligently and 
systematically, the management makes definite 
provision to make accident prevention an 
integral part of routine operation by either 
placing the responsibility on an individual 
known as a safety inspector, or on a group 
of individuals known as a Safety Committee 
(Safety Committees), or on a combination of 
these two.” 

The bulletin points out that even in a small 
plant some person can be assigned as a safety 
inspector in addition to his other duties, such 
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time being allowed as may be necessary to do 
the work outlined above. This same person 
may also administer the first aid, handle the 
compensation, employment, etc., or his work 
can be confined to narrower limits. “In the 
small as in the large plants there can and 
should be a safety committee, whose chairman 
should be one of the highest operating offi- 
cials and in addition there should be a fore- 
man and a worker or two on the committee, 
these being changed from time to time in 
order to draw as many of the workers as 
possible into direct contact with the problem 


of safety. The duty of the committee as in 


a large plant, would be to review the work 
of the safety inspector and pass on whatever 
reccommendation had been made since the 
previous meeting for improving the safety of 
the plant.” 

The bulletin contains a First Aid section in- 
tended as a guide in emergencies when medical 
attention is not present or immediately avail- 
able. 


Achievements of Organized Safety 
Movement 


A pamphlet published by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labour and Industry under 
the title “Safety Organizations and Accident 
Statistics,” summarizes the general results that 
have been obtained through the safety move- 
ment. “Organized safety work,” it is stated, 
“was started about 1905. Since that time in- 
dustry after industry has started a safety 
organization in its plant, until to-day the 
safety movement is actively endorsed by 
nearly all large and many small private cor- 
porations and companies and by many muni- 
cipalities. The outstanding facts demon- 
strated by experience in accident prevention 
are: (a) Organized safety work pays finan- 
cially; (b) Three-fourths of all deaths and 
serious injuries in industry can be prevented); 
(c) Mechanical guards in themselves alone will 
prevent only a small precentage of the acci- 
dents that happen in industry. The great 
majority can be prevented only through an 
organized educational effort to reach every 
worker, foreman, superintendent and execu- 
tive.” 

The pamphlet points out that the value of 
safety organizations can only be fully realized 
when the present day accident records of some 
of the leading industries are compared with 
the similar records existing at the time safety 
records were first organized. 


Voluntary Rest Pauses in Heavy Work 


The Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
(Medical Research Council) of Great Britain 


‘has published the results of a study of rest 


pauses in heavy and moderately heavy indus- 
trial work. During the past few years, it is 
stated, much attention has been paid by the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board to the ef- 
fects of breaking up the usual spells of work 
by means of short rest pauses of definite dur- 
ation and interpolated at definite intervals 
within the spell. The results obtained strongly 
suggest that in many industrial processes the 
judicious introduction of short pauses is not 
only much appreciated by the workers, but 
may also be followed by an increase in out- 
put of the order of 5 to 10 per cent in spite of 
the diminution of working time. 


The chief conclusions reached are, first, that 
in uniform work the alternation of activity 
and rest naturally adopted by the worker is 
approximately regular; secondiy, that, as would 
be expected, a direct relation exists between 
the total length of rests spontaneously taken 
and the arduousness of the particular work; 
and lastly, that, from the point of view of re- 
cuperation, rests brought about by circum- 
stances outside the control of the subject (such 
as waiting for material) are ineffective in com- 
parison with rests taken voluntarily. 


“ Tf the work is of aregular character, the men 
spontaneously take rests with considerable re- 
gularity, usually at about six-minute intervals; 
but with more varied work the rests become 
more and more irregular in frequency and dur- 
ation. Piece-rate workers employed on work 
requiring a similar degree of physical energy 
probably take shorter rests than day-rate 
workers, but even in them the rests are fre- 
quent. The colliers take rests with extreme 
irregularity, owing to the very varied nature 
of their work. It would be quite impracticable 
to devise an artificial scheme of rest pauses 
for them.” 





The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
State of New York recently published a special 
bulletin giving an analysis of 100 accidents in 
the pulp and paper industry, with correspon- 
ding suggestions for safe practice. The bulletin 
states that the largest percentage of com- 
pensated injuries of any of the manufac- 
turing groups in the State are to be found 
in this industry, but that it has a lower propor- 
tion of permanent disabilities than some other 
groups. 
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DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE BROUGHT BEFORE 
THE DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


R EFERENCE was made in the July, 1925, 

issue of the LaBour GazzrTe (pages 695 
and 710, to certain draft conventions and 
recommendations which were adopted by the 
International Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) at its Seventh Session in Geneva, 
Switzerland, between May 19 and June 10, 
1925, 

The following is a list of these draft con- 
ventions and recommendations: draft con- 
vention concerning Workmen’s Compensation 
for Accidents; recommendaition concerning 
the minimum scale of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation; recommendation concerning jurisdic- 
tion in disputes on Workmen’s Compensation; 
draft convention concerning Workmen’sCom- 
pensation for Occupational Diseases; recom- 
mendation concerning Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion for Occupational Diseases; draft conven- 
tion concerning equality of treatment for 
National and Foreign Workers as regards 
Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents; 
recommendation concerning equality of treat- 
ment for National and Foreign Workers as 
regards Workmen’s Compensation for Acci- 
dents; and draft convention concerning Night 
Work in Bakeries. 
~ The authentic texts of these draft conven- 
tions and recommendations were subsequently 
communicated officially to the Dominion 
Government and were submitted to the Law 
Officers of the Crown for examination and 
report as to whether the proposals contained 
therein were within Federal or Provincial 
jurisdiction. An Order in Council was 
adopted on March 9, 1927, on report of the 
Minister of Justice, dealing with these sub- 
jects and embodying the findings of the Law 
Officers, which were to the effect that the 
subject matters were primarily within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. 

Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
laid on the table of the House of Commons 
on March 31 the authentic texts of the draft 
conventions and recommendations in ques- 
tion, also the text of the Order in Council. 
Copies of the draft. conventions and recom- 
mendations and of the Order in Council have 
also been forwarded officially to the respec- 
tive provincial governments. 


Text of Order in Council 


The following is the text of the Order in 
Council C.P.C. 413 of March 9, 1927:— 


Report of the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, approved by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor (reneral on the 9th March, 1927. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated 1st March, 
1927, from the Minister of Justice, submit- 
ting that he has had under consideration, upon 
reference from the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour, the authentic texts of the draft 
conventions and recommendations adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its 
seventh session (19th May-10th June, 1925) 
with a view to determining whether and to 
what extent the subject matter of these sev- 
eral draft conventions and recommendations 
hes within the competence of Parliament or 
of the provincial legislatures, in order that 
the said draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions may be brought by the Dominion Goy- 
ernment (in discharge of its obligation under 
Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many and the corresponding article of the 
other treaties of peace) before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the 
matter in each case lies for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. 

The different subjects dealt with by the 
several draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions above mentioned are indicated by their 
respective captions, as follows:— 

I. Draft Convention concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation for Accidents. 

II. Recommendation concerning the mini- 

mum scale of Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion. 

III. Recommendation concerning jurisdic- 
tion in Disputes on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 


IV. Draft Convention concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation for Occupational 
Diseases. 

V. Recommendation concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation for Occupational 
Diseases. 

VI. Draft Convention concerning equality 

of treatment for National and Foreign 

Workers as regards Workmen’s Com- 

pensation for Accidents. 

Recommendation concerning equality 

of treatment for National and Foreign 

Workers as regards Workmen’s Com- 

-pensation for Accidents. 

VIII. Draft Convention concerning night 

work in Bakeries. 
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1. The Conventions and recommendations 
numbered J, II, IV and V, seeing that they 
all relate to the provision of compensation 
for workmen or their dependents for personal 
injury or death due to industrial accidents or 
occupational diseases and matters incidental 
thereto, may conveniently be dealt with to- 
* gether. These draft conventions and recom- 
mendations look to the creation, by com- 
pulsory legislation, of certain rights or bene- 
fits for workmen and their dependents, as 
incident to the contracts of employment made 
with the workmen, in accordance with the 
various principles and rules set forth therein. 
Such, in effect, is the nature of the subject- 
matter of the said conventions and recom- 
mendations. 


The Minister is of the opinion that, al- 
though legislation upon that subject-matter 
might perhaps be enacted by the Parliament 
of Canada in an ancillary way in relation to 
works’ and undertakings subject to its ex- 
clusive legislative authority legislative juris- 
diction touching that subject-matter is prim- 
arily vested in the provincial legislatures. 
The Minister observes that provincial work- 
men’s compensation laws have been held to 
be within the competence of the legislatures 
as directly engaging the subject of civil rights 
in the provinces and incidentally other classes 
of subjects assigned exclusively to the pro- 
vincial legislatures by Sec. 92 of the British 
North America Act, 1867. (Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board v. Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. (1920) A.C. 184, 191, 192. McColl v. Can- 
adian Pacific Railway Co. (1923) A.C. 126, 135. 


The Canada Southern Railway Co. v. Jackson, 


17 S.C.R. 316. Kowhanko v. Tremblay (1920) 
50 D.L.R. 578). These legislatures are, con- 
sequently, competent to enact legislation on 
the subject-matter of these conventions and 
recommendations generally and comprehen- 
sively, subject to these qualifications; that 
the Parliament of Canada is exclusively com- 
petent to enact legislation giving effect to 
the provisions of the. said draft conventions 
ad recommendations with relation to the offi- 
cers and employees of the Dominion Govern- 
ment and as regards those parts of Canada 
which are not included within the limits of 
any province. 


Parliament has already enacted a workmen’s 
compensation law applicable to the officers and 
employees of the Dominion Government and 
their dependents (Chapter 15 of the Statutes 
of 1918 and the amendments thereto) and in 
view of the terms of that statute, the Min- 
ister is of the opinion that no additional 
legislation by Parliament will be required 
for the purpose of giving effect to the pro- 
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visions of the said draft conventions and 
recommendations in relation to such officers 
and employees. 


2, The Recommendation Concerning Juris- 7 
diction in Disputes on Workmen’s Compen- 


sation contains two articles. By the first, it is 
recommended that every dispute relating - to 
workmen’s compensation should preferably be 
dealt with by a special court or board of 
arbitration comprising, with or without the 
addition of regular judges, an equal number 
of employers’ and workmen’s representatives 
appointed to act as adjudicators, etc., etc.; by 
the second, it is recommended that where dis- 
putes relating to workmen’s compensation are 
dealt with by the ordinary courts of law, such 
courts shall be required, on the request of 
either of the parties concerned, to hear em- 
ployers’ and workmen’s representatives as ex- 
perts in any case where the dispute involves 
a question of an occupational character, and 
in particular the question of the degree of 
incapacity for work. 

The Minister is of the opinion that it is 
within the competence of the provincial legis- 
latures to give general effect to these pro- 
posals, subject, however, to these qualifica- 
tions, Viz.:— 


(a) That if a special court be constituted 
in pursuance of the first article above 
mentioned with jurisdiction or powers 
which are such as to make it in essence 
a Superior Court, then, while the con- 

. stitution of such a Court is within the 
competence of the provincial legisla- 
tures, the appointment and payment of 
members or judges of the court: engages 
exclusively the powers of the Dominion 
under Secs. 96 and 100 of the B.N.A., 
1867; and 


(b) That Parliament alone is the competent 
authority to give effect to these pro- 
posals in relation to the officers, ser- 
vants and employees of the Dominion 
Government and as regards such parts 
of Canada as are not included within 
the limits of any province. 


In view of the terms of the Dominion Act 
(Chap. 15 of Statutes of 1918 and amend- 
ments thereto), the Minister is further of the 
opinion that no additional legislation on the 
part of Parliament is required to give effect 
to the proposals of this recommendation in 
relation to disputes as to compensation affect- 
ing the Dominion’s own officers or employees, 
within the several provinces. 


3. With regard to the Draft Convention 


met 


and Recommendation Concerning Equality 


of Treatment for National and Foreign Work- 
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ers as regards Workmen’s Compensation for 
Accidents, the Minister is of the opinion that 
it is within the competence of the provincial 
legislatures to give general effect. to the pro- 


posals thereof subject, however, to the follow- 


ing qualifications: 


(a) That the Parliament of Canada is the 
competent authority to give effect to 
the undertaking mentioned in Article 1 
of the convention as well as the other 
proposals of the convention and recom- 
mendation for such parts of Canada as 
are not within the limits of any pro- 
vince; 

(b) That, should it become necessary to 
make any special arrangements with 
other members of the International 
Labour Conference regarding payments 
outside Canada, in application of the 
principle mentioned in Article I of 
the convention, any such arrangement, 
would, of course, have to be made, for 
and as regards any province, through 
the Dominion Government. 


(c) That the special agreements mentioned 
in Article 2 of the convention would 
have to be negotiated and concluded, 
for and as regards any province of 
Canada, by the Dominion Government; 
and 

That the Dominion Government is the 
proper channel of communication, for 
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and as regards any province, with any 
other member of the International 
Labour Conference or with the Inter- 
national Labour Office for any of the 
purposes mentioned in Article 4 of the 
convention. 


4. The Minister is of the opinion that it 
is within the exclusive competence of the 
provincial legislatures to give effect to the 
Draft Convention concerning Night Work in 
Bakeries within the provinces but that the 
Parliament of Canada is alone competent to 
legislate upon this subject-matter for such 
parts of Canada as are not included within 
the limits of any of the provinces. 


The Committee concur in the foregoing, 
and, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Justice, advise that a copy hereof, together 
with authenticated copies of the said draft 
conventions and recommendations, be trans- 
mitted to the Lieutenants-Governor of the 
respective provinces, for the consideration of 
their respective governments, with a view 
to the enactment of legislation or such other 
action upon the parts of the subject-matter 
of the several draft conventions and recom- 
mendations within the provincial sphere of 
jurisdiction, as each Government may be 
advised to. take. 


EK. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Tenth Session of International Labour 
Conference 


NDER the title “ Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery,” the International Labour 
Office has just. issued a report and draft ques- 
tionnaire relating to Item II of the agenda of 
the Tenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which opens in Geneva on May 
25. The agenda of the Tenth Session, it may 
be recalled, as fixed by the Governing Body 
of the Office in January, 1926, comprises :— 
Sickness insurance. 
Freedom of association. 


Minimum wage-fixing machinery in trades 
in which organization of employers and work- 
ers is defective and where wages are excep- 
tionally low, with special reference to the 
homeworking trades. 

The present report and draft questionnaire 
have been prepared in accordance with the 
new procedure, known as the “double discus- 


sion” procedure, adopted by the Eighth Ses- 
sion of the Conference. The several stages of 
this procedure are as follows:— 


The Governing Body places an item on the 
agenda of a session of the Conference. At 
this session the Office submits a documentary 
report setting forth the law and practice, fol- 
lowed by a draft questionnaire. The Confer- 
ence holds a general discussion on the sub- 
stance of the question and decides whether 
the matter may suitably form the subject of 
a Convention or Recommendation. If its de- 
cision is in the affirmative, it draws up the 
questionnaire to be sent to the Governments. 
The Conference decides by a two-thirds ma- 
jority to place the item on the agenda of the 
following session. The questionnaire, put into 
form by the Office as a “Red Book,” is sent 
to the Governments within one month. The 
Governments’ replies reach the Office as early 
as possible, and in any case so that the Office 
can despatch the final or “Blue Report” 
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about four months before the Session of the 
Conference. At the following session, the 
Conference has before it the report in ques- 
tion, and deals with it according to the usual 
procedure. 


Sickness Insurance -—The Eighth Session de- 
cided that, in view of the general discussion 
on general problems of social insurance which 
took place at the 1925 session, that question 
should be deemed to have completed the first 
stage of the new procedure, and the 1927 Con- 
ference might therefore, if it so desired, adopt 
a Draft Convention or Recommendation on 
the subject forthwith. A questionnaire in the 
ordinary form was issued on that item some 
time ago. A report has since been distributed 
by the International Labour Office containing 
the rephes which were made by the various 
governments to the questionnaires. This re- 
port contains the following observations on 
the subject matter of the questionnaire which 
were submitted by the Minister of Labour of 
Canada in a letter dated December 29, 
1926 :— 


There is no legislation in existence in Canada 
at present establishing compulsory sickness in- 
surance, except in respect of certain industrial 
diseases enumerated in the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts. On the other hand, 
voluntary sickness insurance has been developed 
to a very considerable extent. Among the 
agencies which are employed with the provision 
of sickness insurance are the following: insur- 
ance companies which issue policies applicable 
to cases of sickness, frequently in conjunction 
with accident insurance (many of the life in- 
surance policies now being sold also provide 
for payments in case of disability); fraternal 
benefit societies, some of which operate under 
federal license and others under license from 
the provincial authorities; sickness benefit 
features of trades unionism established in con- 
“nection with many of the larger labour  or- 
ganizations; and sickness benefit schemes which 
have been introduced in many industrial and 
commercial establishments for the assistance of 
those employed therein. 


The last mentioned report on sickness in- 
surance proposes the adoption at the ap- 
proaching session of the International Labour 
Conference of two draft conventions and a 
draft recommendation. The proposed draft 
conventions deal in the one case with indus- 
try and commerce, and in the other case with 
agriculture. The draft recommendation con- 
tains the general principles which the replies 
of the various governments and the experi- 
ence gained in different countries have shown 
to constitute the best bases for the organiza- 
tion of a system of sickness insurance. 


Wage-Fixing Machinery—As regards mini- 
mum.  wage-fixing machinery and freedom of 
issociation, the general discussions are to be 


held this year and the final discussions and 
decisions are to be taken, if the Conference so 
desires, next year. The report and question- 
naire now issued form a volume of 160 pages 
of a kind which may possibly become known 
—from the colour of the cover—as “ Grey 
Reports.” It begins by recounting briefly 
how this item came to be placed on the agenda 
in its present form. The provision of an ade- 
quate living wage, it points out, is mentioned 
in the Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Peace as one of the problems of urgent 
importance which require solution. Further, 
the general guiding principles set out in 
Article 427 of the Treaty include “the pay- 
ment to the employed of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this 
is understood in their (the Member States’) 
time and country.” 

The report goes on to survey the existing 
systems of minimum wage fixing and regula- 
tion in various countries; it examines the 
bases or principles adopted for fixing mini- 
mum wages under these several systems; it 
describes the methods of grouping individuals 
for minimum wage purposes; and it considers 
the problems of inspection and enforcement. 
This general section is followed by a succinct 
summary of minimum wage legislation, coun- 
try by country (this is further summarized in 
convenient tabular form as anappendix). The 
general conclusions to which the Office has 
been impelled by the consideration of the 
subject are indicated in the draft question- 
naire, which suggests a Draft Convention and 
Recommendation on minimum  wage-fixing 
machinery in general, and a Recommenda- 
tion on its application to homework trades. 

Hight pages of the report are devoted to a 
synopsis of the minimum wage laws which 
have been passed in seven of the nine prov- 
inces of Canada, namely, Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia. The first appli- 
cation of the principle of minimum wages was 
that included in the Alberta Factories Act of 
1917. Legislation in the other six provinces 
already named followed during the next three 
years. 

Reference is also made in the report to the 
investigation of the subject of minimum 
wages which was made by a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1926. This committee 
recommended that a conference of provincial 
and Dominion representatives intimately in 
touch with labour conditions throughout Can- 
ada should be held in the near future to con- 
sult as to the best means to be employed of 
giving effect to the labour provisions of the 
Treaties of Peace. 
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The Eight-Hour Day Convention 
Discussion in the British House of Commons 


In the British House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 28, it was moved by Mr. Hayday 
(Labour) that the salary of the Minister of 
Labour be reduced by £100 in order to call 
attention to the non-ratification by Great 
Britain of the Washington Hours Conven- 
tion. Fourteen members, drawn from all 
parties, were opposed to the Government’s pol- 
icy and gave expression to various reasons 
for urging the Government to ratify this con- 
vention. One member considered that the in- 
dustrial future of Great Britain depended 
largely upon ratification, and that the stand- 
ardization and reduction of hours of labour 
would, moreover, do something to mitigate 
the problem of unemployment. 

On the other hand, it was thought by some 
that the Minister of Labour was right to 
approach the question very carefully since 
Great Britain already had shorter hours and 
higher wages than any other European coun- 
try. One member considered that economics 
would fix what hours would give the best pro- 
duction but that Great Britain should not be 
bound by any convention, while another 
thought that, before ratifying, the Govern- 
ment should have some definite understand- 
ing that Continental countries would also 
ratify and abide by the convention not only 
in the letter but in the spirit. 

A Labour member said that the Govern- 
ment had made its position more difficult by 
passing the Miners’ Eight Hours Act and that 
he saw no hope of their ratifying the conven- 
tion. The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour stated that mining came 
under the convention and that, if the Govern- 
ment legislated to ratify the convention, the 
arrangements made under the Act of last year 
would be subjected to the new legislation. 

In reply, the Minister of Labour, Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, said that what truly mattered 
was not primarily ratification, but identical 
interpretation and adequate enforcement after 
ratification. There was clearly wide variation 
in interpretation, and for that reason the Gov- 
ernment had invited the representatives of 
Belgium, France, Germany and Italy to the 
London Conference. An 
reached, but it was made clear that the powers 
which met did not arrogate to themselves the 
right of interpreting the convention, and that 
the British Government did not consider that 
the agreement necessarily fell within the four 
corners of the Washington Convention, though 
some of the other powers did hold that view. 
It was, however, an erroneous idea that the 


agreement was 


other nations—except Belgium—were ready to 
ratify immediately. The German Bill, for 
instance, contained material, such as the 
amount of payment for overtime, which, from 
the point of view of the British Government, 
was inconsistent with the Convention and in- 
consistent with ratification. Again, in France 
they had a different attitude towards many of 
the most important points, such as the distri- 
bution of hours and the recovery of lost time. 
The French employers’ representative on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office had detailed a number of difficulties 
with which French industry would be faced 
if the Convention were applied; yet the 
French Minister of Labour had informed the 
Senate that, if the Convention were ratified, 
there was no intention of introducing any 
amending legislation. The British Govern- 
ment had proceeded in the only possible way, 
but it had lost six months’ time owing to 
the late industrial dispute. The London Con- 
ference was the first real attempt to get down 
to the facts as regards interpretation and en- 
forcement. As for the moral obligation, the 
number of Conventions for which Great Brit- 
ain had voted and which she had not ratified 
was far less than in the case of the other 
European countries. The Government wished 
to get at the actual facts and to reach the 
basis of an agreement; but the German Bill 
and the proceedings in the French Senate 
had not made things easier, but more diffi- 
cult. The question of ratification was under 
active consideration of the Cabinet at that 
moment, but he was not prepared to give the 
House a final statement. It was only by pro- 
ceeding with caution that a really solid basis 
could be reached. 

In reply to a question as to the possibility 
of a provisional ratification, the Minister of 
Labour said, in deciding whether ratification 
should be by an enabling Bill or by some 
other provision making ratification conditional 
upon the other nations ratifying, the Govern- 
ment would take into consideration the ques- 
tion of provisional ratification. 

On a division, the motion was rejected 
by 199 votes to 108. 


The following statement was published in 
the Times of March 8, 1927:— 


It is understood that Lord Cecil has been 
appointed chairman of the Cabinet Committee 
which is considering the whole question of the 
Washington Forty-eight Hour Week Conven- 
tion. It is hoped that, as a result of this in- 
quiry, the decision of the Government on the 
question of ratification will be announced soon 
after Lord Cecil’s return from Geneva. The 
general feeling among members of the House of 
Commons is that, as a result of last week’s de- 
bate, the decision of the Government will cer- 
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tainly be in favour of early ratification, pro- 
vided that a few technical difficulties can be 
overcome. 


Ratification by France and Other Countries 


The Bill introduced by the French Govern- 
ment in July, 1924, to authorize the ratifica- 
tion of the Hours Convention was before 
the Senate on February 10, 1927. The Bill 
consisted of two clauses, the first authorizing 
ratification, and the second providing that 
this ratification should take effect only when 
the Convention had been ratified by Ger- 
many. In this form, it was unanimously 
adopted by the Chamber of Deputies in 
July, 1925, and sent to the Senate. The 
Senate has now adopted it by 279 votes to 
1, with an amendment (approved by the 
Government) providing that ratification shall 
take effect only when the Convention has 
been ratified by Great Britain as well as Ger- 
many. The Bill has therefore to be returned 
to the Chamber of Deputies, with a view to 
its concurrence in this amendment. 


In view of the frequent reference made 
during the discussion to the London Confer- 
ence of last year on the Convention, it may 
be of interest to set out the position with 
regard to ratification by the other states repre- 
sented at that Conference. Unconditional 
ratification of the Eight-hour Day Conven- 
tion was registered on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Belgium in September, 1926. Rati- 
fication, conditional on unreserved ratification 
by Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain 
and Switzerland, was registered by the Gov- 
ernment of Italy in October, 1924. The Min- 
ister of Labour of Great Britain announced 
in the House of Commons in February, 1927, 
that he was not yet in a position to make 
any statement on the subject of hours legisla- 
tion, the matter being still under considera- 
tion. Ratification by the Government of 
Germany will be possible after the passing of 
the Labour Protection Bill and the Mines 
Bill, which are now before the German Parlia- 
ment, but will only be effected at the same 
time as ratification by other industrial coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 





EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


HE Department recently received a book 
published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion of New York under the title of “Em- 
ployment Statistics for the United States.” 
This work. is the outcome of the efforts of a 
committee of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation appointed to deal with the subject of 
governmental labour statistics. Under the 
chairmanship of Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Department of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage 
Foundation, the committee, composed of 
representative official and unoflcial statis- 
ticians of the United States, gave considerable 
thought and effort to the matter of employ- 
ment statistics, and throughout its work had 
as collaborator the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The findings of the committee were drafted 
into book form under the editorship of Messrs. 
Ralph G. Hurlin, Director, Department of 
Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation, and 
William A. Berridge, Associate Professor of 
Economics, Brown University. 

The volume begins with the recita! of eleven 
Specific recommendations of the committee 
with regard to the collection and publication 
of employment statistics for the United States. 
These recommendations may briefly be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


1. That the co-ordinating centre for employ- 
ment statistics in the United States should be 
the Federal Bureau of Labour Statistics in the 
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Department of Labour at Washington, but 
that the initial responsibility for the collection 
of the figures should be upon the several states, 
such samples as are found necessary to be 
sent to the Bureau. Other federal depart- 
ments or bureaus collecting employment 
figures are recommended to send them to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


2. The data to be secured should consist 
of (a) the total number of employees on pay- 
rolls, and (b) the total of wages paid in one 
payroll period, both answers to be supplied by 
employers. It is recommended that data be 
secured at monthly periods for the payroll 
period including the 15th of the month, and 
that the following industries be covered: (1) 
manufacturing; (2) mining and quarrying; (3) 
communication; (4) building construction; 
(5) wholesale trade; (6) retail trade; (7) log- 
ging and lumbering; and’ (8) agriculture, pub- 
lished reports to show these main divisions of 
industry, together with their respective sub- 
groups. The committee further recommends 
that the principle of “sampling” be employed 
in securing returns in order to facilitate collec- 
tion and tabulation, and that separate figures 
for states and important cities be compiled. 


3. A further recommendation suggests co- 
ordination with other statistics which show the 
trend of business activity, this co-ordination to 
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be secured by (a) promptness of publication 
of results, and (b) publication of continuous 
index numbers. . ] 

4. Special studies, such as employment re- 
ports divided by sex, labour turnover, total 
hours of employment, etc., to be made from 
time to time, are also recommended. 


The need for and uses of employment and 
unemployment statistics are dealt with in 
considerable detail, and if it is necessary at 
this late date to justify the compilation of 
such statistics the committee’s statement of 
the case will be found to be adequate. 

Dealing with the various classes of statistics 
on employment and unemployment, and ex- 
plaining the reason for the selection of figures 
based on employers’ reports as the most. valu- 
able index to employment conditions, the com- 
mittee treats at some length of the several 


classes of these statistics and their chief 
characteristics. In this connection it is 
stated! :— 


{ 


“Statistical measurements of employment 
are obtained from three main sources: (1) 
counts or estimates of the number_ unem- 
ployed; (2) statistics of demand for labour, 
and applications for work as registered in em- 
ployment bureaus; and (3) periodic counts 
of the numbers of persons employed, as shown 
by payrolls.” . ; 
While submitting that (3) is the most prac- 
tical and reliable system of statistics to 
encourage, the committee deals concisely, and 
adequately, with counts of the unemployed 
and public employment offices returns. Ex- 
perlences in the United States and other 
countries (including Canada) are related, and 
the judgment of the committee is stated to 
be that the collection of statistics from these 
two sources should be encouraged, though the 
results should be considered as only supple- 
mentary to those obtained from reports on the 
volume of employment. 


In passing, it is interesting to note the 
views of the committee on that class of sta- 
tistics known as trade union unemployment 
statistics. Statistics of this class it is stated 
constitute one of the divisions of the general 
class designated “counts or estimates of the 
number unemployed.” The committee holds 
the opinion that accurate trade union figures 
are difficult to secure, and that they are not 
even reliable in disclosing the unemployment 
situation among the classes of workers which 
they purport to cover. The finding of the 
committee in this regard is summed up in the 
following statement :— 


“Although this committee considers these 
statistics distinctly more difficult to collect 


and less valuable for general purposes than 
payroll statistics, it advises their collection 
because among other reasons they afford a 
valuable check upon data on unemployment.” 


The question might be asked how statistics 
based on trade union reports, if they are not 
so reliable as employers’ reports, can be held 
to be a valuable check upon the latter. The 
report points out in this connection that very 
frequently charts based on the two classes of 
statistics have been found to be in agreement; 
and if this be taken as reason for believing 
that one class of the statistics reflects condi- 
tions accurately, it would seem tio follow that 
the same must be true of.the other. When 
the trends of employment demonstrated by 
the two figures vary, it is not clear why one 
particular figure should be assumed to be ac- 
curate, and the other less accurate. How- 
ever, this point does not in any sense invali- 
date the main finding of the committee re- 
garding the general reliability of payroll sta- 
tistics. 


The last two-thirds of the book enlarge upon 
the procedure which is recommended for the 
collection, tabulation, and publication of em- 
ployment statistics based on employers’ re- 
ports. This section is most informative, and 
it makes the report a valuable hand-book for 
anyone whose duty it is to undertake work 
in connection with payroll statistics. The pub- 
lication ‘should have as its result a greater 
standardization of methods in the United 
States. 


While the volume deals specifically, as the 
title implies, with employment statistics for 
the United States, and while the problem of 
co-ordination caused by the distribution of 
governmental powers in that country weaves 
itself intimately into the work of the com- 
mittee, it is not to be thought that the find- 
ings of the committee will be useful only in 
the United States. In large part the sections 
dealing with the more general aspects of the 
collection and publication of employment sta- 
tistics apply equally in Canada, and it is in- 
teresting to observe that throughout the com- 
mittee has made use of Canadian experience, 
especially in the fields of employers’ and trade 
union reports. The report is most interest- 
ing to anyone desirous of becoming fully ac- 
quainted with the precise significance of em- 
ployment statistics, and it will no doubt prove 
itself a worth-while contribution to the not 
inconsiderable literature which has already ac- 
cumulated on this subject. As the committee 
was composed of representative statisticians, 
the mistake of divorcing of practice from 
theory, which has been encountered too fre- 
quently in this field, has been obviated. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1927, 
AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


CCORDING to the monthly statements 
furnished to the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics by 5,813 of the larger employers of 


labour throughout Canada, and analysed in 
the Bureau by localities and industries, there 
was a moderate gain in employment at the 
beginning of March, the upward movement 
being rather more extensive than in earlier 
years of the record. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 795,163 persons, as 
compared with 788,148 in the preceding month. 
This increase of slightly over 7,000 workers 
caused the index number to rise from 95.4 
on February 1, 1927, to 96.3 at the beginning 
of March, as compared with 91.5, 87.0, 90.7, 
89.9, §1.9 and 88.0 on March 1, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


The largest increases took place in manu- 
facturing and construction, while logging, min- 
ing and trade were seasonally slacker. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was upward in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia, while in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces curtailment was indic- 
ated. 


Maritime Provinces—Further but smaller 
declines were shown in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, where 498 employers reduced their staffs 
from 64,873 persons on February 1 to 64,281 
at the beginning of March. Improvement was 
registered in manufactures, particularly in iron 
and steel works, and construction and trans- 
portation were also rather busier. Logging 
and mining, however, recorded seasonal losses. 
Employment on March 1, 1926, had shown an 
increase, which was chiefly due to the gains in 
railroad maintenance staffs caused by the ex- 
ceptionally heavy snowfalls then reported. 
The index number was slightly higher than on 
the date under review. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec was at a 
higher level than in the early spring of any 
other year since 1920, although the gains in- 
dicated on March 1, were smaller than on the 
same date last year. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 1,269 firms, whose staffs aggregated 
225,063 employees, as compared with 228,515 
at the beginning of February. Manufacturing, 
especially of iron and steel and textile pro- 
ducts, and construction were considerably more 
active, while there were losses in logging and 
trade. 
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Ontario—F¥urther »expansion on a larger 
scale than in previous years of the record was 
shown in Ontario, where the 2,674 co-operating 
establishments enlarged their forces by 6,074 
persons to 334,100 on March 1. The situation 
continued to compare favourably with that 
noted on the corresponding date of the years, 
1921-1926. Manufacturing, notably of iron and 
steel products, recorded considerable recovery, 
and construction was also more active than on 
February 1, 1927, as were transportation and 
communication. Logging, on the other hand, 
was seasonally slacker. 


Prairie Provinces —The curtailment shown in 
the Prairie Provinces involved fewer workers 


than the losses registered on the same date in 


the four preceding years, while the index was 
higher than on March 1, in any other year 
since 1920. Data were tabulated from 764 
firms, who had 102,068 employees, as com- 
pared with 103,586 in the preceding month. 
Tron and steel, coal mining and railway trans- 
portation showed the greatest declines, while 
construction, lumber and pulp and paper re- 
ported improvement. 


British Columbia—Manufacturing, particu- 
larly of lumber products, recorded important 
increases in employment, while only small 
changes were noted in other industries. The 
working forces of the 608 reporting employers 
aggregated 69,651 persons, as against 68,198 in 
the preceding month. Reductions in personnel 
had been indicated on March 1, last year, when 
the index was somewhat lower. 


Index numbers of employment are given by 
economic areas in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and Van- 
couver, but in Winnipeg contractions were 
shown. 


Montreal—Continued and more pronounced 
gains were indicated in Montreal, chiefly in 
manufactures, within which iron and _ steel 
plants recorded important recovery. Construc- 
tion was also busier, while trade and transpor- 
tation showed curtailment. Statements were 
tabulated from 690 firms employing 107,741 
workers, as compared with 106,280 in the pre- 
ceding month. The tendency on March 1, last 
year was also upward, but the index then was 
several points lower. 
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Quebec—The improvement in Quebec, 
mainly in manufactures, was on practically 
the same scale as on the corresponding date 
of 1926, when the situation was not so favour- 
able. The working forces of the 90 co-oper- 
ating employers totalled 9,031 persons, or 145 
more than on February 1, 1927. 


Toronto.—Iron and steel and construction 
reported moderate gains and there were smal- 
ler increases in many other groups, while the 
only significant declines were in printing and 
musical instrument works and in local trans- 
portation. According to returns received from 
772 firms, they enlarged their staffs from 
96,478 persons in the preceding month to 
96,706 at the beginning of March. Rather 


marked improvement had been recorded on 
the corresponding date last year, the situa- 
tion then was less favourable. 


Windsor and other Border Cities—-Further 
expansion was indicated in the Border Cities; 
automobile factories registered most of the 
gain, while only small changes were shown in 
other industries. Data were received from 90 
firms employing 11,580 persons, or 534 more 
than on February 1. Employment was at a 
higher level than at the beginning of March, 
1926. 


Wiinie iT heirs was another, but smaller 
reduction in employment in Winnipeg, where 
286 employers reported 27,266 workers, as 
against 27,415 in the preceding month. The 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 





























greater gains were noted on the same date last 
year, but the index then was lower. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
general advance, 137 workers being added to 
.the payrolls of the 125 co-operating employers, 
bringing them to 9,555. All groups were some- 
what more active than in the preceding month. 
The volume of employment was greater than 
on March 1, 1926, when losses had been in- 
dicated. 


Hamilton—tron and steel and other manu- 
factures registered heightened activity; 203 
firms employed 28,760 workers, as compared 
with 28,381 in their last report. Although more 














bulk of the decline took place in manufactur- 
ing, though the changes in all industries were 
comparatively slight. Employment was more 
active than on March 1, 1926. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing, especially of 
lumber products, recorded substantial improve- 
ment, while trade was seasonally slacker. Re- 
turns were compiled from 223 employers, whose 
staffs were increased by 733 workers to 24,767 
at the beginning of March. Contractions had 
been shown on the corresponding date a year 
ago; the index then was several points lower. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 
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Maritime Prairie British All - 
pic aare aka Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia fistue ie 
88-0 90-7 88-7 86-2 91-0 87-3 84-6 
81-9 80-7 80-6 81-7 84-4 85-3 78-1 
89-9 90-7 87-9 90-8 88-9 92-0 87-5 
90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97°1 86-0 
83-9 78°5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75°5 
86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 793 
87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
87-2 83-4 89°8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
90°8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86°6 
94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106°5 88-3 
96°8 99-4 101°1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
96°3 92-2 101-1 90°8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
96°6 88-4 101-3 92°7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
98 °3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100°5 83-2 
90-7 85+1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103 °6 85-9 
91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87°7 
91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89°3 
94°3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
101-0 87-9 108-8 95 -2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106°5 120-8 95 +8 
104-9 96-7 113+1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
102-8 86-6 110-6 97°4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
95-4 87°5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102°5 90-7 
96-3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104°8 92-2 
100-0 8-0 28-3 42-0 12-9 8-8 57-2 
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March 1.. so Si-O Veh race ess 85-7 92-2 SCHR itso ee ge tee 86-4 90-4 
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Sant a Letiibs. casi: 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 ds ORM SOR RR coke 81-4 98-3 
J RXs) oN pie ek Se: eta 85-3 101°3 83-0 86-8 peta lemenieke rete 84-2 97-4 
Maren si soc 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SUSI ei etctste a ee 82-7 101-8 
ADPOLPOOI ote cane 8 88-5 98-4 85-1 87:5 SOsSia ete ak 83-7 102-5 
BVT oo Wise eae ch clots. 91-7 91-9 86-9 91°8 SZ eA Lee eee ee 85°4 104-0 
Juneile ome. <a derbi cers 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
Fualsolies oa sek aoetercss ers 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
BGP od rs icis's) Bharat stote so 97-0 98°8 87-7 100-2 84°8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
BODGsal ocak so octclore oe 97°3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86°9 85-6 88:0 113-9 
OCt sere! Be kecekc 99-4 100°3 89-8 101-8 88°3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
NG bla ndes te oe nen cs 99-3 99-4 89-7 96°8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
ec eS Sy ra se 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
JAR gle ar eta Cemcew esc 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
Biebrahs nas sot trccomtains 88-3 90°6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
MATE dace setat cme: 89-6 92-3 87:1 85°3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
Apr. 1 93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
BV adele ido ob mre wane oe 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
VORGIE cis cst t ate toente 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
TUGaleo eee c cae 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97°6 110-3 98 °3 115-3 
FNC (oe Cae, Re i attra ol 104-8 104-2 91-1 99 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
BENG ches ct coe cee coe 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124:+2 
Oct. 1 104-3 105-1 93-1 99 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
TNO Wael ays seine ecouescatioveie + 103-3 103 -2 93-6 97°3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
Calc sh canton tat 100-6 101-2 93-9 93 -8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
1927 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57°7 99°3 107-3 
TAR arose teescon eroreciorek 93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
1 TY Oe (etch OM Ara oR 94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 

Mare dihigi ee oe 

Relative weight of em- 

ployment by cities ; 

as at March 1, 1927 13-5 1-1 12-2 1-2 3-6 1:5 3-4 3-1 
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- Manufacturing Industries 


The trend of employment in this group con- 


tinued to -be upward, according to statistics — 


furnished by 3,729 manufacturers employing 
454,991 operatives, as compared with 447,406 
at the beginning of February. The most pro- 


nounced recovery took place in iron and steel 
factories; lumber mills showed further seasonal 
gains on a larger scale than in previous years 
of the record, and there were also important 


increases in vegetable food, textile and non- 


ferrous metal works. Pulp and paper and 
animal food establishments, however, regis- 


Tasre II].—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 












Industries 1Relative Feb. 1 
Weight 1927 
Manufacturing................... 57-2 92-2 
Animal products—edible......... 1-8 88:0 
Kus-and products:.........¢0 ease oe 0-1 70-9 
Leather and products............ 2:3 82°7 
Lumber and products............- 5-3 85-9 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 3:0 87°3 
Burnitures ashes coke deters 1-1 89-4 
Other lumber products......... 1-2 80-2 
Musical Instruments............- 0-4 68°9 
Plant products—edible........... 3-2 93-0 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-9 108-2 
- Pulp andipaper::.....2..a. ses «= 3:5 115°6 
Paper products........-.s0+¢s- 0-8 95 +3 
Printing and publishing......... 2-6 103-9 
Rubber products.:......). 0.4. -- 1-7 94:8 
Textile products./.....5..Gske..- 9-4 95:8 
Thread, yarnand cloth........ 3°5 111-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-9 104-6 
Garments and personal furnish- 
INS. SLEEP Eh. eee ee 2-8 75:8 
Other textile products.......:.. 
Tobacco, distilled and . malt 1-2 103-7 
LIiquorssGaBie.. 8 Ps eee hel 1:5 102-2 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 0-1 107-4 
‘Chemicals and allied products... 0:8 85-3 
‘Clay, glass and stone products... 1-1 90-2 
‘Hlectriccurrentii......3-.8-002.. 1:4 122-4 
‘Plectrical apparatus.............. 1:3 133-2 
Tron and steel products........... 16-2 83°5 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GUGtS. Visie sesh renee 1:6 63°3 
- Machinery (other than ve- 
hieles) aah. .canee palm eae 1-2 78°6 
Agricultural implements..-...- 1-2 - 91-6 
Land vehicles... . ¢s.2+-+ 4-348 7-4 97-2 
_ Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0-5 35-5 
Heating appliances............- 0-6 | 87°4 
Tron and steel fabrication 
SABIE CURDS Vien BSB ie OB CRIES 0°8 96-0 
Foundry and machine shop 
DLOCUCES. main ssicl-ia'o ea wieleietara 0:7 88-4 
Other iron and steel products... 2+2 80-0 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 2-0 102-9 
Mineral products...........-.2++- 1-2 101-4 
Miscellaneous...........-+++0+0:- ° ve 2 
DET oES 11) Any ae nee A SS OAH SA : : 
ein : ule gat vic eam) Te 255 4 5-4 97-1 
CE Fr operas SP Sir tis Nes epee uc nee 3:3 85-0 
Wletallic OTe ic- waisis » delde ne o's see's 1-4 151-2 
Non-Metallic Minerals © (other 
$8i1 (COAL) seca 2 oss cles pipes) 0-7 94-1 
Communication...............+-- 3-1 116-2 
PeleerAapus. icy vero» cio: se se stewie «) 0:6 112-3 
ToelepNONeS-esiel. «+> «+ teieBileene)- 2°5 117-8 
Transportation............-....+- 13-2 103-7 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-4 109-9 
Steam railways....... ohana ee 9-5 98-0 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-3 151-2 
Construction and maintenance.. 77 117-8 
Buildings 2eheneissee cee eee 3:4 139-3 
FLO WAY: aise thay apstedel otela @ bias to.skepnlere + 0-4 421-2 
Baslwavt hic waesen tae teumepiere. 3:9 96-9 
ServiGes ic 6s idee os Ch ode aeapa se es 1-8 116-5 
Hotels andrestaurants.. ....... 0-9 114-1 
Professional. co. suc\ \s- che we omrawrel 0-2 116:7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-7 119-8 
rad gsiia ccs poste: «tte oe bie ga 7°6 102-0 
Retail bles apes ies peated © she 5-1 104-2 
Wholesalew! uc kessec. cicemenae 2:5 97-8 
All Industries...............0255: 100-0 96°3 





Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
90-7 87-7 81:9 86:0 87-5 
90-1 84-1 80-8 80-7 78-2 
76:1 80-4 72-4 89-7 80-0 
82-3 79:0 75:8 81:0 84-0 
82°3 83-7 78-1 82-1 85-8 
82°8 87-7 82°3 87:1 89-4 
86:8 83°5 75-6 77°8 82-5 
77°3 75:0 70-4 74 +2 80-0 
71-5 66:1 58-9 58:8 75-9 
91-9 90:7 89-5 88-6 88-8 
109-6 102-7 97°3 100-3 97-7 
118-4 108-8 101°4 105+1 99-0 
93 °3 90-7 85-4 89-5 90-6 
104-7 99-6 96°6 98-3 98-5 
94-8 92-3 79-1 73-9 82-2 
94-6 92°5 87°8 86°4 92-0 
111-0 106-5 101-3 94-1 104-7 
103-5 99°6 89-4 90-8 96-4 
74-1 74-0 71-2 75-0 79-0 
101-8 102°3 99-7 96-1 94.-2 
103-2 90-8 94-4 95-7 90-8 
103-0 119°3 114-9 115-3 93-1 
84:5 82-7 80-6 85-4 89-5 
87-9 79-7 68-1 80 81-7 
121-9 117-8 122-4 115-9 109-9 
133-8 116-5 114-9 112-0 96-9 
80:5 78-9 70-8 80-8 82-5 
60-5 56-8 55-1 70:6 73-2 
78-6 72-4 66:0 73°8 72-1 
90-1 77-1 49-7 61°5 59-7 
92-3 95-7 89-4 99-3 102-3 
35-6 30-1 29-0 34-4 30-2 
80-4 82+1 76°5 83-1 86:5 
94-4 91-1 69-7 92-2 86:8 
84-2 85-4 71-1 74-2 83-6 
79-7 76:2 67-0 73°9 7654 
101-6 92-0 79-2 85-2 83-0 
101-0 100-9 97-8 96-0 92-4 
91-1 84-0 83-5 88:0 89-5 
82-6 77-0 81-0 90-8 — 88-8 
99-4 88-9 . 92-9 99-7 98°6 
88-0 77-4 80-5 89-2 99-1 
151-9 137-0 151-3 144-7 107-2 
93 °3 86-1 71-6 86:8 82-9 
115-5 110-2 106-3 105-4 97-4 
111-8 103-8 97-4 98-9 93-3 
116-5 111-8 108-6 107-2 98-5 
103 +4 100-0 97-6 103-1 99-8 
110-9 109-3 107-5 111-1 109-5 
97-3 94-1 92-2 97-8 94-5 
153-9 144-6 134-4 141-9 136-7 
110-2 107-0 95°8 93-1 83:8 
132:5 108-3 91:8 80°6 63-8 
465°6 390-9 718-7 406-3 612-2 
87-5 99-3 82-7 92-9 91-6 
114-9 111-3 106-2 106-2 93-4 
113°6 113-0 109-4 111-8 90-8 
111-8 116-9 109-6 108-3 100-4 
117°8 106-9 100°6 99-0 94-9 
103-0 96-6 92-0 91-2 88-9 
105-6 97-7 90-9 89°5 86-8 
98-0 94-5 93 -9 94-1 92-8 
95-4 91-5 87:0 90-7 89-9 


1Norz.—The “relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of 
the total number of employeesreported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date underreview. 
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tered reductions in employment. Although 
the general increase in manufactures was rather 
less extensive on March 1, 1926, the index 
number then, and also on the same date in the 
years 1921-1925, was lower than at the begin- 
ning of March, 1927. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this industry showed a further though smaller 
decline, which, however, involved a larger 
number of workers than that recorded on the 
corresponding date last year. The index 
number then stood at 84.1, as against 88.0 on 
the date under review, when the 152 reporting 
establishments employed 14,081 workers, or 265 
less than in the preceding month. The most 
pronounced decline was in meat packing estab- 
lishments in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 


Leather and Products—There was an in- 
significant change in employment in this in- 
dustry at the beginning of March, according 
to statistics from 194 manufacturers, whose 
staffs, at 17,972, included only 31 persons more 
than at the beginning of February. There was 
a@ considerable increase in employment on 
March 1, 1926, but the index number then 
was between three and four points lower. 
Leather tanneries and glove factories were 
slightly busier, while boot and shoe works 
showed no general change. Improvement was 
indicated in Quebec, but Ontario firms reported 
some curtailment. 


Lumber and Products.—Further additions to 
payrolls on a larger scale than in earlier years 
of the record were made in the lumber group, 
saw mills, furniture and vehicle factories re- 
porting most of the gain. Statements were 
tabulated from 671 employers, whose staffs 
rose from 40,280 workers on February 1, to 
42,034 at the beginning of March. The index 
number on the corresponding date a year ago 
was slightly lower. 


Musical Instruments —The trend of employ- 
ment continued to be downward, chiefly in 
Ontario, but employment was in greater 
volume than on the same date in 1926, 
although gains were then recorded. The 39 
co-operating establishments had 3,028 em- 
ployees, as against 3,141 in their last report. 


Plant Products, Edible—Considerable im- 
provement was fepetted in the edible plant 
product group, particularly in biscuit, con- 
fectionery and sugar factories. The firms 
making returns to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 309 in number, had 25,765 workers 
in. their employ, or 558 more than at the be- 
ginning of February. - This increase, . which 


took place chiefly in the Maritime Provinces. 


and Ontario, _ contrasts with. the. decline _re- 


corded on March 1, 1926, when the index 
number was lower. | 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a re- 
duction in employment in pulp and paper mills 
at the beginning of March, and printing and 


_ publishing establishments were: also somewhat 


slacker. On the other hand, there was a 
small increase in paper product factories. A 
combined working force of 55,224 persons was 
reported by the 451 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who had 55,921 employees on February 
1. Although the shrinkage registered on the 
corresponding date in 1926 was smaller, the 
situation then was less favourable than on 
the date under review. The greatest, falling 
off took place in Quebec, while in the Western 
Provinces an upward tendency was in evidence. 


Textile Products—Garment and personal 
furnishing factories registered an increase in 
employment that exceeded the gain indicated 
on the same date last year, when the level 
of employment was slightly lower. The pay- 
rolls of the 514 co-operating establishments 
aggregated 74,347, as compared with 73,521 em- 


- ployees on February 1. Considerable improve- 


ment was shown in Quebec and Ontario, while 
elsewhere only small changes took place. 


Clay, Glass. and Stone Products—Moderate 
seasonal gains were shown in building material 
factories, in which a high level of employ-. 
ment-was indicated during the greater part of 
last year. The index number: on. March 1 
stood at 90.2, as compared with 79.7 on the 
same date in 1926. Statements were compiled 
from 108 manufacturers employing 8,910 work-. 
ers as against 8,722 on February 1. The largest 
increases were in Quebec and Ontario. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued im- 
provement on a smaller scale than on the 
corresponding date last year. was recorded in 
iron and steel factories, in which the level of 
employment continued to be higher than on 
the corresponding date in earlier years of the 
record. Automobile and railway car shops re- 
ported the greatest gains, but there was also 
an upward movement in rolling mills, heating 
appliance and other iron and steel factories. 
Returns were tabulated from 639 establish- 
ments having 128,823 persons in their employ, 
or approximately 5,000 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. The most notable increases 
took place in Ontario, but considerable ad- 
vances were ‘also noted in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. 


N on-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelting and 
refining and lead, tin, zinc and copper works 
showed heightened activity; 105 firms making 
returns reported 15,541 workers on their pay- 
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rolls, as against 15,284 at the beginning of 
February. The bulk of this gain took place 
in Ontario. A rather more pronounced in- 
crease in personnel was noted on March 1 a 
year ago, but the index number then was over 
10 points lower. 


Logging 


Marked contractions were noted in logging 
camps, in many of which the season’s opera- 
tions were almost completed; 228 firms had 
32,063 men in their employ, or 2,710 less than 
in the preceding month. This decline rather 
exceeded that recorded on March 1 a year ago, 
when the index was slightly higher. There 
were losses in all provinces except British 
Columbia, but the most noteworthy decreases 
were shown in Ontario and Quebec. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mining in both 
eastern and Prairie coal fields showed a falling 
off involving the release of a much smaller 
number of workers than the decreases regis- 
tered on March 1, 1926; the index number 
then was between seven and eight points 
lower. Eighty-nine operators reduced their 
payrolls from 27,473 workers on February 1 to 
26,498 at the beginning of March. 


Metallic Ores—There were moderate de- 
creases in employment in this group, in On- 
tario, Quebec and British Columbia. Data 
were received from 47 mines employing 11,047 
workers, as against 11,234 at the beginning of 
February. Rather greater shringage was re- 
ported on March 1 last year, and the index 
number then was some 14 points lower. 


Communication 


Telephones and telegraphs afforded slightly 
more employment, according to returns from 
187 companies with 24,182 employees, com- 
pared with 24,025 in the preceding month. 
There were rather small changes in ali prov- 
inces. Reductions were indicated at the be- 
ginning of March, 1926, when employment 
was not so active. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage.—Statistics 
tabulated from 115 employers in this division 
showed that they had reduced their payrolls 
by 175 persons to 19,014 at the beginning of 
March. Quebec and Ontario recorded declines, 
but in the Western Provinces increased em- 
ployment was shown. Small additions to staff 
were noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago, when employment was in practicaliy the 
same volume. 


Steam Railway Operation—Partial recovery 
from the seasonal losses registered in the pre- 
ceding month were shown on steam railways, 
on which 319 more workers were employed by 
the co-operating companies than on February 
1. They had 75,640 employees. Curtailment 
was indicated on March 1 last year, and the 
index number then was nearly four points 
lower. On the date under review, there were 
increases in Ontario, Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces, while the tendency in the 
Prairie Provinces was retrogressive. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A further but 
small contraction in the number employed in 
water transportation was registered on March 
1, the decrease being much smaller than that 
indicated on the corresponding date last year. 
The situation then was not so favourable. 
Statements were tabulated from 45 firms with 
10,450 men in their employ, as against 10,605 
at the beginning of February. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—The 344 co-operating building 
contractors reported the largest increase shown 
on March 1 in any year of the record; they 
employed 27,196 persons, or 786 more than in 
the preceding month. Quebec registered most 
of the advance. The index number was 31 
points higher than on March 1, 1926, when 
contractions were noted. 


Highways—Shrinkage in employment on a 
smaller scale than in earlier years of the re- 
cord was indicated in this group on March 1, 
when 96 employers reported 3,294 workers, as 
compared with 3,610 on February 1. A con- 
siderable share of this contraction took place 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, while 
elsewhere there were moderate gains. 


Railways—Employment on steam railways 
showed an increase, which, however, was smal- 
ler than that recorded on the corresponding 
date last year, when the index number was 
several points higher. This was largely due to 
the fact that there were unusually heavy snow 
storms about that date in 1926, causing the 
employment of a considerable number of ex- 
tra workers. Data were received from 32 con- 
cerns and divisional superintendents employ- 
ing 30,499 workers, or 2,980 more than at the 
beginning of February. The most extensive 
increase was in Ontario, while in Quebec also 
there was improvement. 


Services 


The gains made in the service group were 
smaller than on the corresponding date last 
year, but the index number then was lower. 
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Statements were received from 167 establish- 
ments with 14,288 workers, as compared with 
14,064 on February 1. There were compar- 
atively small increases in all groups coming 
under this heading, the largest taking place in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Trade 


Continued, though less extensive seasonal 
declines were indicated in retail trade, but the 
losses were smaller than at the beginning of 
March, 1926; employment was higher than on 


March 1 in any year of the record, which was 
instituted in 1920. The forces of the "71 stores 
and wholesale houses furnishing data totalled 
60,341 persons, or 514 less than on February 1. 
Quebec registered the bulk of the reduction. 

Tables I, II, and III, give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and, industries, respectively. .The columns 
headed “Relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on March 1, 1927. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF FEBRUARY, 
1927, 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 

ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
an industrial dispute are excluded from these 


reported at the close of February in com- 
parison with 6.4 per cent on January 31. 
The percentage for February was based on 
returns tabulated from 1,571 labour organiza- 
tions with a combined membership of 162,- 
042 persons, 10,596 of whom were out of work. 
Conditions prevailing during February this 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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tabulations. As the number of unions mak- 
ing returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in membership, upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
hhave reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

Practically no change in the trade union 
situation was indicated at the end of Feb- 
ruary, as compared with that of the previous 
month, there being 6.5 per cent of idleness 


1924 





1925 i926 1926 


year were somewhat better than in the cor- 
responding month last year when 8.1 per cent 
of unemployment was registered. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by months from 1921 to date. It will be 
noted that the curve continued the upward 
trend which has been in evidence since July 
last year except for the month of October 
reflecting a slightly greater volume of unem- 
ployment. It has, however, remained on a 
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lower level this year than in the correspond- 
ing period last year, showing a better situa- 
tion. 

Of the various provinces, Nova Scotia, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
reported slightly less favourable conditions 
among their members than in January, while 
in the remaining provinces the increases weré 
also slight. Neither the gains nor the con- 
tractlons in any one province were. particu- 
larly noteworthy, the most substantial being 
the decline in Manitoba of 1.8 per cent. In 
making a comparison with the returns for 
February last year employment in the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia was in much greater 
volume during the period under review, due 
to better conditions existing in the coal mining 
areas of the province. Gains of much lesser 
volume were indicated in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, while in the re- 
maining provinces there were minor declines. 

A separate tabulation is also made of trade 
union conditions in the largest city in each 
province except Prince Edward Island. Of 
these cities Halifax and Winnipeg reported 
the most unemployment in February with per- 
centages of 10.9 and 10.0 respectively, while 
the situation in Edmonton, where 4.4 per cent 
of idleness was reported, was the most favour- 
able. 

Unemployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, as registered by 432 unions with 42,898 
members, was in slightly less volume during 
February than in January, 6.8 per cent of the 
members having been unemployed as compared 
with 7.8 per cent in the previous month. 
Woodworkers reported nearly 7 per cent in- 
crease in employment, and slightly more work 
was afforded cigar makers, iron and steel work- 
ers, papermakers and textile and garment 
workers. On the other hand, leather workers 
were much slacker, and lesser declines were 
indicated among ‘brewery and glass workers. 
In comparison with the returns for February 
last year, a lower level of employment was 
maintained in the manufacturing industries 
as a whole, due for the most part to a less 
favourable situation in the ironeand steel 
trades. 

Reports were tabulated from 33 unions of 
coal. miners, with 15,010 members, and showed 
an unemployment percentage of 1.6 as against 
.4 per cent in January and 19.5 per cent in 
February. last year. British Columbia coal 
miners registered a nominal change for the 
better in comparison with January, but in 
Nova Scotia and Alberta the situation was 
slightly adverse. As compared with the re- 
turns for February last. year, Nova. Scotia 
conditions improved greatly; the gains in Al- 
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berta were slight and the British Columbia 
situation remained almost unchanged. Quarry 
workers in Nova Scotia were slacker than in 
January, but slightly better employed than in 
February last year. 

The percentage out of work in the build- 
ing and construction trades, as indicated by 
180 organizations having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 17,364 persons was 24.8 as com- 
pared with 22.6 per cent in January and 26.6 
per cent in February last year. Tradesmen in 
this group continued to be affected largely by 
the severe winter weather, which retarded 
building opera'tions to some extent. Steam 
shovel and dredgemen, and painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers reported a considerable 
amount of slackness, as compared with Janu- 
ary, and employment for bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, plumbers and steamfitters, and 
hod carriers and building labourers also de- 
clined. Bridge and _ structural iron workers, 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, and granite 
and stone-cutters, on the other hand, were 
afforded considerably more work, and the situ- 
ation for carpenters and joiners improved 
slightly. In comparison with the returns for 
February last year, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, painters, decorators and _ paper- 
hangers, hod carriers and building labourers, 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENTIN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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April 1925......] 2-0) 4-5]/13-6] 6-2] 6-5] 4-1115-6] 6-6] 8-7 
May  1925...... 3:9} 3°2|11-7) 3-5} 5-8] 4-6116-4| 3-4] 7-0 
June 1 VA este 3-4) 3-4110-2) 3-8) 4-3] 2-4/10-8] 4-1] 6-1 
July 1925.2... 2+2| 2-5] 6-4] 4-5) 3-41 3-31 9-6) 4-6] 5-2 
Auge 1925 ar 7-2| 4-21 6-0] 3-8) 2-8! 1-3] 3-0] 3-5] 4-4 
Sept.  1925...... 6-6} 3-0/10-9) 3-7] 1-7] +8} 2-6] 5-2) 5-7 
Oct. 1928. Sse 3-9} 2-1110-6] 3-1} 1-8} 1-0} 3-7) 4-41 5-1 
Nov. 719252. 4-4) 4-7| 9-8! 4-4] 2-0) 2-5] 3-5) 6-1] 5-7 
Dec. 1925...... 4-3] 3-0]/14-2! 6-41] 3-8] 3-5] 4-4] 6-9] 7-9 
Jan. 1926...... 17-8] 2-8] 8-6] 8-4] 7-6] 5-6] 4-2] 6-9] 8-1 
Bebra sTO26 sta 22-2) 2-2) 6-6) 7-9] 8-7] 8-7] 6-8! 6-7] 8-1 
Mar,  1926.2%... 19-0} 2-7) 6-5!) 8-4! 7-0) 6-8] 4-6! 3-0] 7-3 
April | 1926...... 17-2] 1-8]11-0] 4-3] 4-91 4-7] 4-6] 7-9) 7-3 
May  1926...... 4-1} 2-6]10-0| 2-8] 1-8} 2-3} 7-2} 3-0) 4-9 
June 1926...... 3-8} 1-6] 8-9} 1-9] 2-6} +8] 4-9) 2-6] 4-1 
July 1926....... 2-6) 2-0] 2-1) 1-6] 1-6] +6} 5-3} 4-0] 2-3" 
Aug 919267. 22. 1-9) 2-8) 3-2] 1-5] 1-8] 1-0} 5-0] 3-9) 2-5 
Sept. 1926...... 1-1) 1-6) 7-1] 1-8] -5] 1-1] 2-0) 5-4] 3-3 
Oct 1926. ...... 1-2] 1-1] 3-6] 2-3] -4] 1-4] -8) 5-6] 2-6 
Nov 1926...... 1-3] 2-1] 4-9) 4-0] 2-2] -9] 6-7/10-0} 4-7 
Dee 1926...... 3-2) 2-2! 7-6] 5-6] 4-3] 2-1] 6:7] 7-5] 5-9 
HANG Me ODT oe -3-0] 3-4) 7-8] 6-8) 6-3] 6-1] 4-0] 6-9] 6-4 
Beles 1927 2488 3-8] 2-3) 7-2) 7-2) 8-1) 5-3) 4-21 7-41 6-5- 
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and tile layers, lathers and roofers all registered 
greater unemployment, but improvement, 
especially among carpenters and joiners, was 
indicated in the remaining trades. 

Reports from 636 unions of transportation 
workers, having a total membership of 57,222 
persons, reported 4.0 per cent of the mem- 
bers unemployed as compared with 3.5 per 
cent in January. There was scarcely any 
change in unemployment among steam rail- 
way employes, whose returns constitute over 
81 per cent of the entire group membership 
reporting, but navigation workers were slack, 
especially in British Columbia, and street and 
electric railway employes reported the same 
percentage of idleness as in January. In com- 
parison with February, 1926, when 5.0 per cent 
of the members were out of work, employment 
for steam and street and electric railway em- 
ployees was in greater volume, but there were 
contractions among navigation workers. 

Among longshore workers, for whom a sep- 
arate tabulation is made, reports were received 
from 12 organizations, comprising 6,476 mem- 
bers, 8.6 per cent of whom were idle at the 
end of February, as compared with 11.3 per 
cent in the previous month. 

In the public employment group with 134 
unions reporting a membership of 12,293 per- 
sons, the percentage out of work stood at 1.5 


as compared with an unemployment percent- 
age of 1.3 in both January, 1927 and Febru- 
ary, 1926. Civic employees were not quite so 
fully engaged as in either of the months used 
for comparative purposes. 

In the group of miscellaneous workers, 
where reports were tabulated from 97 unions 
with 5,287 members, 6.5 per cent of the mem- 
bers were idle, as compared with 6.6 per cent 
in January. Increases in tthe percentage of 
unemployment were reported by hotel and 
restaurant employees and theatre and stage 
employees, but more work was afforded bar- 
bers and stationary engineers and firemen. In 
comparison with February last year the 
situation among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and firemen 
was better, but theatre and stage employees 
and barbers were slightly less active. 

Lumber workers and loggers reported no 
unemployment, as compared with 1.6 per cent 
of idleness in January. Fishermen were 
afforded slightly less work. 

Table I on page 432 summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces for February of each year 
from 1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1925, to date, and table 
II on page 433 represents the percentages of 
unemployment reported in the different 
groups of industries for the same months. 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1927 


pee volume of business transacted by the 

offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of February, 1927, as 
indicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a decline of 8 per cent from 
that of the previous month, while an increase 
of 2 per cent was shown when compared with 
February, 1926. The changes in both com- 
parisons, both adverse and favourable, occurred 
for the most part in the logging industry, 
though the February, 1927, records also 
showed increased placements in the farming 
industry, which, however, were partly offset 
by declines in the construction and mainten- 
ance group, 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted that 
the curve of vacancies in relation to appli- 
cations showed a slight rise during the first half 
of the month, but declined somewhat during 


the latter half, while the curve of placements 
in relation to applications showed ‘practically 
no variation throughout the month. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 69.7 and 66.4 during the first and second 
half of February, in contrast to the ratio of 
66.2 and 68.6 during the same periods in 1926. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 appli- 
cations during the periods under review were 
62.5 and 63.1 as compared with 60.7 and 
62.8 during the corresponding month of 1926. 

The summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported during the first balf of Febru- 
ary, 1927, was 1,241 daily as compared with 
1,282 daily during the preceding period, and 
with 1,249 daily in the corresponding period of 
1926. Applications for work during the latter 
half of the month registered 1,234 daily, in 
contrast with 1,203 daily during the latter half 
of February a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 864 vacancies during the first half, 
and 819 during the latter half of the month 
under review, as compared with a daily 
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average of 827 and 826 vacancies during the 
month of February, 1926, Vacancies cffered 
to the Service during the latter half of Janu- 
ary, 1927, averaged 867 daily. 

The Service effected a daily average of 775 
placements during the first halt of February, 
of which 498 were in regular employment and 
277 in work of one week’s duration or less as 
compared with a total average placemeri dur- 
ing the preceding period of 813 daily and with 
758 daily during the first half of February, a 
year ago. During the latter half of the month 
under review placements averaged 778 daily 
(497 regular and 281 casual) as compared with 
an average of 756 daily during the corres- 
ponding period of 1926. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 


Placements 
Year Totals 
Regular Casual 
1919 (10.months)...... a 001 37,904 305, 905 
1920 8 30S ae 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
1LOQTe eo eis Seo oe 280, 518 75, 238 355, 756 
LOR Pe ieee er 5 297,827 95, 695 393, 522 
123s ee Seek 347,165 115, 387 462,552 
1924s 8. ass ore eb eos 5s 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
19258 | CPR sess 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1926¢ 2. .uiieeids.. ESS 300, 226 109, 92 410,155 
1927 (2 months) ...... 26,356 13,588 39,944 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


“Applications 








































1925 


Pa 


During the month of February, 1927, the 
offices of the Service referred 19,920 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 18,633 place- 
ments. Of these the placemerts in regular 
employment were 11,932, of which 9,106 were 
of men and 2,826 of women, while the place- 
ments in casual work totalled 6,701. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers num- 
bered 13,170 for men and 7,018 for women, a 
total of 20,188, while applications for work 
totalled 29,678, of which 20,848 were from 
men and 8,830 from women. 


Vacancies - - 


Ree eae sen eeestseor te | Par Tali | Tot tt TELA [sola 
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tis eS er 
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beet titi alclol stad scl af) | able! lt) ali sole heb Loheafl 
Neh itches cal ey els See ki CM sei 4 no i 
RE Fdbitoadealido |ahinfeap chard]: [rhea | 
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1927 


Nova Scoria 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Nova Scotia during 
February was nearly 3 per cent greater than 
in the preceding month, but over 15 pe~ cent 
less than during the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were 6 per cent higher than 
in January, but over 12 per cent less than in 
February, 1926. Mining, services and trade 
were the only groups in which more place- 
ments were made during the month under re- 
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view than in February last year. Construction 
and maintenance showed the most noteworthy 
decline under this comparison. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placemcnts were 
effected during the month were: manufacturing 
57; trade, 80; and services, 342, of which 193 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 77 of men and 
81 of women. 


New Brunswict 


During February orders received at employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick ealled for 
nearly 25 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 51 per cent less 
than in the corresponding month of 1926. 
Placements showed approximately the same 
percentage of decline in each comparison, 
Reduced activity was general in all indus- 
trial groups. Nearly 70 per cent of the place- 
ments effected during the month were in the 
services group, and of these the majority were 
household workers. During the month 96 
men and 62 women were placed ir regular 
employment. 


QUEBEC 


_ Orders listed at offices in the Province of 
Quebec during February called tor nearly 23 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but showed an increase of over 13 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were nearly 18 
per cent less than in January, but over 25 per 
cent in excess of February, 1928, The logging 
industry showed the most noteworthy increase 
in placements over fFebruarv last year, 
although gains were recorded in a other 
groups except manufacturing, constructiin and 
maintenance and trade. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufactuing, 96; 
logging, 458; construction and maintenance, 
347; and services 390, of which 313 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
procured for 820 men and 411 women during 
the month. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment and _place- 
ments effected by offices in Oatario during 
February were less than in the preceding 
month by nearly 13 per cent and 14 per cent 
respectively, but showed a nominal gain for 
both when compared with February last year. 
Placements in all industrial groups showed a 
small change from February 1926 and for the 
month under review included: manufecturing, 
1,040; logging, 1,621; farming, 435; transpor- 
tation, 215; construction and maintenance, 


1,874; trade, 321; and services, 2.649, of which 
1,765 were of household workers. During the 
month 3,992 men and 1,012 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of over iG per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
offices in Manitoba during February when 
compared with the preceding invnth but a 
gain of 29 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 15 per cent less than in January, 
but nearly 22 per cent higher than in Febru- 
ary, 1926. All industrial groups except manu- 
facturing and transportation participated in 
the gains in placements over February last 
year, and in these the reductions were rominal 
only. The most note worthy gains were in 
logging and farming. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month included: manufacturing, 
70; logging, 646; farming, 512; construction 
and maintenance, 119; trade, 1388; and services, 
1,246, of which 920 were of house .old workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,262 of men and 462 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at offices in Saskatchewan dur- 
ing February were over 2 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, but over 20 per cent 
greater than during the corresponding month 
of 1926, There was a decrease in placements 
of nearly 3 per cent in comparison with Janu- 
ary, but a gain of nearly 28 per cent when 
compared with February last year. All in- 
dustrial groups except services participated in 
the gains over February, 1926, those in farm- 
ing, construction and maintenance and trade 
being the most pronounced. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: logging, 98; 
farming, 550; transportation, 81; construction 
and maintenance, 215; trade, 99; and services, 
614, of which 419 were of household workers. 
During the month 873 men and 310 women 
were placed in regular employmert. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of February positions 
offered through employment offices in AI- 
berta were nearly 13 per cent less than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 8 per cent higher 
than during the corresponding month _ last 
year. There was a decline of 13 per cent in 
placements in comparison with January but a 
gain of nearly 13 per cent when compared with 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1927 
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| VACANCIES APPLICANTS Regular 
place- 
Orricrs ments 
| Regiorted Unfilled || Regist’d | Referred PiacepD Unplaced|| same 
during | at end of during to at end of || period 











period period jj period | vacancies| Regular ; Casual period 1926 


| 





Nova Scotia; so... isi) wosinei. Jc veel 623 41 681 634 158 438 660 194 
PABINOK oo 0 W lejias oseds «Asch er | 375 17 403 357 40 317 348 56 
INGw Glasgow iter tes hs ok ed 114 19 129 135 65 35 205 "5 

ydney......... sheleata ote ofeeee tole of seis 134 5 149 142 53 86 107 

New Brunswick. oN LST 4th. - 466 24 627 456 158 298 398 254 
Chathams iii ioe. Ws ois uae 71 7 | 81 70 39 19 15 
BLONCUONG yess « 0% eines «Hames orsideb« 136 17 158 127 36 91 64 46 
oo oh OMNONNORrE Fete ce Carer t ac 259 0 9 259 90 169 315 193 

Quebec..... Fed toiw dba slirdew sees soo 1,570 457 3,254 1,556 1,231 100 1,394 1,003 
Fight <n es ee ee ee 392 303. | 384 263 184 79 91 309 
Montreal.............66 Sah GAC 690 92 f 2,080 623 548 5 1,124 373 
Quebso.,. SER SE lyn EE achalth | 270 18 | 397 287 248 5 83 117 
Sherbrooke...... Shain s'sbdieigla® os. wigan | 154 20 | 202 183 144 11 24 95 
Three Rivers..... weWieitoe rroltios e%e Sorat 134 24 191 200 107 0 72 109 

Dntartes ls. isaed bids lus coeeeel 9,315 1,484 12,927 8,854 5,004 3, 262 7,531 5,023 
Belleville............. AEE PES kt 126 0 137 126 91 35 82 62 

PEMIOPGS Veer s cece ens Matson cree of 172 22 249 158 84 74 176 84 
CSO R Vs AR SRNGS > Shee 249 10 934 231 102 129 70 58 

A MMEEG Cas 2 as. o.n pate ote ne ere ee 115 19 194 160 149 10 34 128 
Fort William........ See rete 364 3 429 875 332 43 82 470 
UOIPD as 5.55. ssid 00e piahidisleleis Mieleiai eta . 105 13 203 112 85 63 133 49 
TRAMINIGOU 60. oo onc npisncs cua = rots 726 35 1,184 675 172 500 1,251 201 
Hingstonts, 600.0 SMA Os 498 14 585 607 53 453 172 54 
Kitghener sis iss ions ess ash$s« oe sures 140 11 349 194 95 48 253 62 
DORs ns < eee e505 « PASat pao roc 325 57 327 337 270 25 421 310 
Niagara Falls.......... A Fe Lakeane 255 15 219 244 48 194 210 83 
North Bay..... oie Bases eee SEBO 290 106 336 321. 299 » 22 48 238 
shawa..... epigie ole 6. sje 0° pesees aiate were 158 98 464 122 85 37 272 42 
Ottawa fees iS Site Sf 749 190 829 758 398 252 620 894 
POMDrOKE. <0. oo: o,0s0.0:0.chere te ove» pik 66 140 186 167 147 20 18 99 
Peterborougn sates cere asst acs cs 196 29 139 169 72 59 98 61 
Port Arthur..... Ee telat s cI ERE Bf 1,004 159 - 640 637 622 15 10 468 
Bt. Catharines, ..0%. + nenesscclech> ons 195 15 333 174 105 69 496 115 
St. Thomas........... Ping ep 129 11 147 130 59 71 167 61 
Sarnia.......... Ste. bioketa tee be ae 103 3 127 103 51 52 129 86 
Bi EEN oan co Msuittire wi eara.’ Sa ee 139 6 279 132 74 §1 102 83 
Sad bury? .. ASRS. A! owes £3 239 18 300 265 260 5 195 
PRA MINS 4; Says earenelte a ecuretoystgh ae 195 84 254 197 17 17 58 222 
DE ORQGUO.  ccnaee sina ch eeane sae cues eel] 2,416 477 4,341 2,186 1,004 862 2,296 1,120 
Windsor U0), uaa. TERS 19 449 3 218 156 3 278 

Manitoba.............. efuichshere-o Ad cise. ts 2,642 139 3,793 2,894 1,724 1,018 1,195 1,398 
fo apepeapt be ey cg meaner 189 36 204 13 80 08 
Daaphin yy 3.5 IVS. AO 174 31 07 85 57 28 27 As 
Wintine?. =..Et wagtoh erie: os sbiscae ven 2,279 72 3,492 2,679 1,540 987 1,088 1 oon 

Saskatchewan..............sceseseees 61,918 271 1,922 1,768 1,183 544 ar : 

stevan........ TRO RSS Re ENG 46 11 45 24 2 2 - A 
Moose. Jaw... 2. > scaionmavwos- ores +4 518 93 528 483 320 122 = 
North Battleford............. etetbake 87 27 61 61 33 28 el 
Prince Albert..... PG. SER. OL ELSIS 189 70 121 111 79 32 a ae 
Regina........ SE PY, OP Dy abe 494 32 652 479 313 166 a oH 
SASKATOON Hoes hoon ce te Cercle ote 330 7 373 386 805 81 : An 
Swift Corrent....ne2 vivg..<HsSen «cd eK 86 15 92 76 31 ‘ : 
WROVDNEB Go, cc <0 = 9's dedaaue* sive avaae 69 6 64 62 37 ra ; ee 
WiOrkton! Jove: esses Dither tee 9 10 86 43 3 es 1.318 

Aibetiadn cso assiedal- a0 1,897 59 | 2,418 | 1,882 | 1,539 a 939 363 
A OS i Re RS pee 378 21 737 435 352 oe ne oa 
Drum Aellor i si0¥ M.'s aed ve we beees 99 1 226 86 62 ; a 731 
Em onton 3s. cic see eseule dameakiscieys 1,111 31 1,123 1,061 910 re - 
Tet brid £Oii.)s cj oeiete c's oisateiove siclsnatcho Ae 187 6 211 181 116 ¢ e me 
Medicine Hat. i... iia. ale 122 0 121 119 99 a = ace 1.134 

be a Columbia...... tend} b sola SBC « 1 a. £186 1,876 be i eT is 

POBOTOOK Vedas eee bi vo siabic emactes ss 
Kamidopa. $1200 53..20ee. tek euad 86 32 203 102 58 - 1 5 4: 
PRORIEO a Tr Noses day ree saerne > a 26 1 14 : ; 63 64 
INGISON Go. stocereeitens ¢0's at wanes « Pie 90 il 99 85 rs ie 187 41 
New Westminster.............0.000. 68 2 177 68 a * 50 12 
Penticton...... minaleeoaoitele +s Ciemierist 45 3 59 37 oe 0 0 58 
Prince George......sccseccseceseeees ae 1 66 67 43 A 60 30 
Benes eet S51... PEP. 2 ; 73 a ft 0 49 7 

BVOISCOKOS oa sane abins ial sealant B 
ecconet BR Ss ee en Aes aN ~ . 2, et ay on nt 1, oon aM 

ROLOT IB d Ficg ove ob ativn's Pep h 0, we F 

fo Re bere nag ss eB el PRO oa SSL Ne tg errr ae ROW aya Bar 
a | 7,018 | 1,297 || 8,830 | 6,802 | 2,826 | 2,920 | 3,201 | 2,672 


*5 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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February, 1926. Logging and manufacturing 
showed the most substantial gains in place- 
ments over February last year; the only 
declines worthy of note were in construction 
and maintenance and services. Industrial 
groups in which most of placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing, 
181; logging, 672; farming, 331; construction 
ated maintenance, 113; and services, 457, of 
which 250 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment during the 
mionth numbered 1,294 of men and 245 of 
women. 


Britiso CotumpBra 


There was a decline of nearly 8 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through offices 
in British Columbia during February when 
“compared with the preceding month, and of 
over 15 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 9 per cent less than in January, 
and nearly 18 per cent less than during Febru- 
ary, 1926. The reductions in placements from 
February last year were general: all groups 
except transportation and trade showing de- 
clines, and in these the gains were small. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 182; logging, 285; farming, 
98; transportation, 112; construction and main- 
tenance, 225; trade, 99; and services 607, of 
which 374 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 692 men and 243 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During February, 1927, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada effected 
11,932 placements in regular employment of 
which 6,950 were persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 1,449 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rafe, 984 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 465 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to dis- 
tant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

Quebec offices granted special rate certifi- 
cates to 183 persons, 158 of whom went to em- 
ployment within the province and 25 to other 
provinces. Of those travelling within the 
province Montreal sent 157 bushmen and 
Quebec one blacksmith to lumber camps in 


their respective zones. The interprovincial 
transfers were from Hull, including 22 bush- 
men for the regions around North Bay and 3 
bushmen for Cobalt logging districts. 

The certificates issued by Ontario offices 
numbered 392, of which 332 were prcvincial 
and 60 interprovincial. Fifty-nine of the in- 
terprovincial transfers were for bushmen going 
to th Hull zone, 31 from North Bay and 28 
from Sudbury, while from North Bay also, one 
bushman travelled to employment in the 
Montreal zone. Of those going within the 
province 268 were bushmen, the greater num- 
ber of whom went to the logging districts 
around Port Arthur, Fort William, Timmins 
and Sudbury. From Fort William 25 con- 
struction labourers and from Port Arthur 2 
construction labourers were despatched to 
points within their respective zones and from 
North Bay 8 construction men travelled to 
Timmins. The Port Arthur office despatched 
one machinist to Hamilton and 3 miners 
within its own zone, the Sudbury office 2 
miners to Cobalt, 6 miners to Fort William, 
one carpenter to Timmins and one miner and 
one cook to Ottawa, and the Windsor office 
sent 2 die makers to Oshawa. Niagara Falls 
received 2 steam shovel engineers and Fort 
William one farm labourer from Pembroke, 
Ottawa 7 machinists from Timmins and Port 
Arthur one surveyor and Sudbury one chef 
both from Toronto, 

In Manitoba 537 transfers at the reduced 
rate were effected, all by the Winnipeg office 
and of these 167 were for provincial points and 
370 for other provinces. Within the province 
the transfers to the Brandon zone included 112 
farm labourers, 4 farm generals, 2 cleaners, 2 
cooks, one chambermaid and one kitchen maid, 
to the Dauphin zone 7 farm labourers, 9 bush- 
men, one cook and one porter, while those 
going to employment within the Winnipeg 
zone were 24 farm labourers, one ranch cook, 
one hotel cook and one housekeeper. The 
Port Arthur zone received the bulk of the inter- 
provincial transfers including 316 bushmen, 
7 carpenters, one pipe fitter, 2 bakers, 2 cooks, 
18 building labourers, one hoisting engineer, 
one blacksmith and one maid, while Estevan 
received 8 farm labourers, one farm general 
and one chambermaid, Regina ‘and Yorkton 
6 and 4 farm labourers respectively and 
Moose Jaw one farm housekeeper. 


In Saskatchewan 97 persons benefited by the 
reduced rate, 96 of whom were for provincial 
points. Of these 57 were bushmen, practically 
all for parts around Prince Albert and 29 
were farm labourers, 14 for the Saskatoon zone 
and the remainder scattered throughout various 
parts of the province. In addition, Regina sent 
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one stationary engineer, one labourer and one 
cook to employment in the Prince Albert 
zone and the remaining 7 were hotel and 
household workers. The one interprovincial 
transfer was for a tailor despatched by the 
Regina office to employment in Brandon. 
The offices in Alberta transferred 188 per- 
sons at the reduced rate, 184 to points within 
the province and 4 to other provinces. The 
latter were farm labourers, Edmonton sending 
2 to Saskatoon and one to North Battleford 
and Calgary one to the Regina zone. Pro- 
vincially the transfers from Edmonton in- 
cluded 1380 bushmen, 9 miners, one handyman, 
2 sawyers, one hotel cook, one maid, 7 farm 
labourers, 7 mill hands and 2 mine labourers, 
all of whom were going to points within the 
Edmonton zone and one plasterer, one car- 
penter and one handyman to Calgary. The 
movement from Calgary included 9 bushmen 
and one farm labourer for Edmonton, one 
bushman and one farm labourer for Drumheller, 
2 building construction labourers for Leth- 
bridge, 2 bushmen for (Medicine Hat and 4 
bushmen and one farm labourer for the Cal- 
gary zone. . 
Workers taking advantage of the Employ- 


ment Service reduced rate in British Columbia 
numbered 52, of whom 47 were for provincial 
points and 5 for other provinces. Within the 
province Vancouver transferred one engineer 
and one sawyer to Prince George, one waitress, 
one cook, one millwright, one sawyer, one 
setter and 8 miners to Penticton, one carpenter, 
2 bricklayers and one cook general to Nelson, 
one tool sharpener, one orderly, one machine 
miner and one farm hand to Kamloops, one 
cook to Cranbrook and 3 miners within the 
Vancouver zone. Nelson despatched 5 miners 
to Cranbrook and one tie maker within its own 
zone, Prince Rupert 4 miners and 2 samplers 
and Prince George 8 tie makers to employ- 
ment within their respective zones. Of those 
going outside the province New Westminster 
transferred one farm hand and one farm 
cook to the North Battleford zone and Van- 
couver one farm hand to each of the Saska- 
toon, Edmonton and Lethbridge zones. 

Of the 1,449 persons who benefited by the - 
Employment Service reduced rate 1,007 
travelled by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 352 by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
90 by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway. 





BANKING POLICY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


G hae: annual report submitted by Mr. Mc- 

Kenna, Chairman of the Midland Bank, 
to a meeting of shareholders in January, con- 
tained much of interest for the question of 
unemployment. 

The task which Mr. McKenna set himself 
in the report was to answer the question: 
“Why is it that for the past six years we have 
suffered from trade depression and unemploy- 
ment of almost unparalleled severity, while 
America has enjoyed great and increasing 
prosperity?” 

The report deals at length with the manner 
in which monetary and banking policies have 
influenced the trade situation in the one 
country favourably, in the other unfavour- 
ably, from 1921 onwards. “Monetary condi- 
tions,” it states, “exercise such an_all-per- 
vading influence that in investigating a matter 
of this kind (differences in trade activity) we 
are forced to turn our attention to them and, 
as we find that from 1921 onwards there was 
a wide divergence between English and Amer- 
ican monetary policy, we have in this fact at 
‘least a partial explanation of the phenome- 
non.” 

The chief difference exhibited in the policies 
in the two countries, in Mr. McKenna’s view, 
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was that, whereas in the United States bank 
credit has since 1921 been expanded freely and 
continuously to carry an increasing volume of 
trade, there has been no such expansion in 
Great Britain. On the contrary, although 
there has been no. actual restriction of credit 
in the latter country, the basic circumstances 
have been such as to make its condition one 
of continuous deflation. In explanation, the 
report adds: 


“For close upon seven years we have had 
an army of unemployed in this country, never 
less than a million, at one time over two 
millions, and at present nearly a million and 
a half. Every year the normal growth of 
population adds roughly 200,000 to the number 
of our people capable of productive labour of 
one kind or another. In order fully to occupy 
our people, an immediate increase of bank- 
ing credit—that is, of money—is indispensable 
for carrying the larger volume of commodities 
which the unemployed and the new recruits to 
labour will produce. To check the growth of 
credit when the population is steadily in- 
creasing, and vast numbers of men and women 
are out of employment, is obviously to cut off 
all hope of trade expansion, unless prices are 
continuously lowered. But we all know what 
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falling prices mean to trade in these condi- 
tions. They spell stagnation, from which the 
sole means of recovery is a reduction in wages. 
It may be true that, with falling prices, the 
reduction would be in nominal more than in 
real wages; but I think our experience has 
taught us sufficiently the difficulty of effecting 
any reduction at all, and that what actually 
ensues when the volume of money decreases 
is long-continued trade depression. Stationary 
or even insufficiently expanding money sup- 
plies, with a growing population struggling to 
find employment, represent in truth a condi- 
tion of deflation.” 

Mr. McKenna’s final conclusion is that the 
urgent need for the present is for the thorough 
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investigation of the British monetary system 
with a view to its careful adaptation to the 
requirements of trade and employment. 

“The vital need for the future is to ensure 
that the maintenance of prosperity, with a 
growing population and _ ever-improving 
standard of living, both requiring an expan- 
sion in the volume of trade, shall not be 
hampered by false restrictions on the quan- 
tity of money. We need careful and expert 
consideration of the theoretical basis and prac- 
tical technique of our credit and currency sys- 
tem, including the position of the Bank of 
England as the central institution and custo- 
dian of our monetary resources.” 


Unemployment Relief in Winnipeg 


A report of the Winnipeg committee on un- 
employment relief has been received, giving 
details of the work carried on during the win- 
ter months of 1925-6. The report calls at- 
tention to the exceptional position of Winni- 
peg on account of the large numbers of men 
employed on the land during summer, who 
come to the city to spend the winter months. 
The following resolution on this subject was 
submitted by the committee to the Dominion 
government in this connection :— 

That the attention of the Minister of the 
Interior of the Dominion Government be called 
to the large number of experienced, unemployed, 
farm workers who are located in Winnipeg, 
urging consideration of the matter, with a 
view to adopting an effective “Back to the 
Land” assistance plan, which would aid these 
men to the general good of the country. If 
there are any means whereby the above recom- 


mendation can be put into effect, advantage 
should be taken of them. 


The report states that beginning in Novem- 
ber the city was confronted with the problem 
of relieving men who were physically unfit for 
heavy work, which was only available outside 
the city. The Social Welfare Commission re- 
lieved 22 families for that reason in Novem- 
ber. Later the men returning from work in 
the country were unable to secure work in the 
city, and most of their past earnings were ex- 
pended on immediate needs, leaving them 
nothing for the winter months. ‘Towards the 
end of November the city unemployment 
committee was obliged to request the Social 
Welfare Commission to relieve cases of need. 
The provincial minister of public works an- 
nounced that the province would participate 
in the cost of relief on the same basis as in 
the previous year, this being one quarter of 
relief and one half of administration and trans- 


portation. Later the fprovince, in order to 
comply with the terms of the federal govern- 
ment policy, mcreased its share to one-third 
ot the total expenditure for relief. By Privy 
Council Order No. 315 the federal government 
agreed to pay for the first three months of 
1926 one-third of the cost of supplying food, 
shelter, clothing and medical assistance provid- 
ing the provincial government would bear an 
equal proportion (Lasour Gazette, March, 
1926, page 282). 

Some features of the work are described in 
the report. In December, the Improvement 
Committee recommended that consideration 
be given to the spreading of crushed stone on 
streets and lanes. This work, if feasible. would 
provide work for the unemployed and benefit 
the city. Following the report from the city 
engineer, work commenced on streets used as 
approaches to the city. At the same time a 
display advertisement was placed in the papers 
and petitions circulated for streets and lanes 
where the citizens desired the work done. The 
number of hours worked by the applicants for 
relief was governed by the quantity of sup- 
plies required, and the plan proved very satis- 
factory; the only difficulty being that there 
was not sufficient work to keep all the men 
engaged. The much better feeling towards. 
this plan by the men was very noticeable and 
it eliminated the degrading effect of accepting 
doles without doing any work. In addition 
to this, the committee had on the staff a man 
whose work it was to secure every available 
job in the city and country. By personally 
interviewing employers of labour, many were 
placed in work for the rest of the season, and 
more valuable still was the securing of per- 
manent work for some who had been on unem- 
ployment relief for several winters. Several 
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families who had come from farms for various 
reasons were sent back to them. One man, 
with his family, was placed on a homestead 
of his own choosing, and repairs for the shack 
supplied and a cow purchased. This man 
realized his opportunity to be self-supporting 
was on the farm. 

During the winter 4,662 persons were re- 
lieved, as compared with 12,395 in the previous 
winter. Single men and married men without 
children were not eligible for assistance, as 
formerly. Rent was paid only where the family 
was threatened with a.bailiff seizure or where 
a notice of eviction was served. Several ap- 
plicants received only one order, further relief 
being refused when they refused to comply 
with the condition that they must work for 
their supplies. 

The policy of the Social Welfare Commis- 
sion of referring all applicants less than one 


year in Canada to the Dominion Immigration 
Office, by letter, was carried out, giving that 
Department an opportunity to establish these 
applicants who, in most cases, came into the 
country with the intention of going on the 
land. 

The report concludes as follows:—“If\ the 
co-operation of the federal government in es- 
tablishing on farms those who came to Canada 
to farm could be secured, and an active cam- 
paign carried on to that end during the winter 
ot 1926-27, some constructive work, which 
would benefit the country in proportion to the 
benefit to the individual family, could be done. 
Is it not as important to establish as self-sup- 
porting, self-respecting citizens those who are 
in our country and know conditions, as it is 
to bring immigrants to Canada and establish 
them on farms? 450 of these registered de- 
clared their knowledge of farm or bush work.” 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

Important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazrerru. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Sr. Joan, N.B—Sr. Joun Prrntine anp Pus- 
LISHING ASSOCIATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
TypocraPHicaAL Union, No. 85. 


Agreements to be in effect from April 30, 
1926 (newspaper), and June 30, 1926 (job 
offices), until June 30, 1928, allowing up to 
thirty days thereafter for negotiation of new 
agreement. 


Only union members are to be employed, pro- 
vided the union endeavours to secure competent 
help. Failing such help, other help may be 
employed, subject to approval of union, until 
places can be filled by union members. 

Job offices: overtime and holidays, time and 
one-half. Sundays, double time. 
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Newspaper offices: overtime and _ holidays 
Dominion Day, Labour Day and Christmas 
Day), time and one-half; Sundays, double time. 

Hours: book and job offices, 44 per week; 
newspapers, day work, 8 hours; night work, 
7% hours. No piece-work to be allowed. 


One foreman to an “office, who shall consider 
applications. 


Differences not settled by an employer and 
a committee of two from the office shall be re- 
ferred to an arbitration committee of three, one 
from each party and a third selected by them,. 
the decision to be final and binding. Local 
union laws not affecting wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions, and laws of the International 
Union shall wot be subject to arbitration. 


Wages: day work, book and job, all fore 
men, linotype operators and machinists, not less 
than $34 per week; floor hands and monotype 
keyboard operators, $31.80. Newspapers—all 
foremen, linotype operators and machinists, not 
less than $35 per week; floor hands, $33 per 
week. Night work, all foremen, operators and 
machinists, not less than $38 per week, floor- 
men, $36. 


Apprentice Scale: Third year, two-fifths 
journeyman’s pay; fourth year, one-half; fifth 
year, two-thirds. One apprentice to six journey- 
men on newspapers; one to four in job offices, 
with not more than three in an office. 


Apprentices must serve five years before 


being admitted to journeyman membership in 


Union. Registered apprentices shall be given 
same protection as journeymen, and shall be 
governed by the same rules, working conditions 
and hours of labour. 


Beginning with the third year, apprentices 
shall be enrolled in and complete the course of 
lessons in printing. 

Offices shall confer with a committee on health 
and sanitation appointed to act for the union 
when occasion requires. 
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Orrawa, Onrtario—OrrawA NewspaPer Pus- 
LISHERS AND OTTAWA TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 102. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1926, until September 30, 1928, and thereafter 
(up to 30 days) until a new agreement has 
been negotiated. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

Wage per week—Assistant foremen, composi- 
tors, make-ups, operators, copy cutters, bank- 
men, typecasters, machinists and machine tend- 
ers, not less than $42 per week, day work, and 
$44.50 per week, night work, from October 1, 
1926, until September 30, 1927; $43 per week, 
day work, and $45.50 per week, night work, 
from October 1, 1927, until September 30, 1928. 
Hours, 464 per week, day work; 433 hours, 
night work. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 

Work on Sundays and holidays, double time, 
men to be guaranteed at least two consecutive 
hours’ work. This does not apply to morning 
newspapers after 7 p.m. or before 5 a.m. Day 
men on morning newspapers shall werk on holi- 
days five hours, and another hour if required 
to complete work, and shall receive a regular 
day’s pay. Morning newspaper staffs working 
Saturday after completion of Friday night shift, 
time and a half for first four hours; double 
time thereafter. 

Night shift in an evening newspaper office 
shall work under morning newspaper scale, and 
day shift in a morning newspaper office shall 
work under evening newspaper scale. Where 
three shifts are employed, two shall be con- 
sidered night work. 

No compulsion to work more than five hours 
without time for lunch. * 

No member shall act as operator-machinist 
in an office where over three machines are in 
operation unless regular operator fails to supply 
a substitute. 

Only journeymen members or final year ap- 
prentices to be eligible as learners on machines 
in working hours. Term for learners, six months; 
compensation (except apprentices): first two 
weeks, $15 per week; next two weeks, $17; next 
eight weeks, $19; next six weeks, $22; remain- 
ing 8 weeks, $30. Journeymen members em- 
ployed in the office may practise up to two 
hours per day on machines outside of regular 
working hours. 

Members shall be paid weekly. 

An employee may secure a substitute approved 
by the foreman when he desires. 

An “extra” put to work within half an hour 
of starting time shall have a full day’s pay. 
If starting after regular time and working less 
than 5 hours, overtime rates. 

For eall-back, half an hour or later after 
completing day’s work, guarantee of three 
hours’ overtime. 

Foreman to be judge of competency. 

Complaints against foreman as to discharge 
shall be referred to a local joint standing Com- 
mittee of both parties to agreement. 

Arrangements may be made between foremen 
and various chapels to have Saturday as a half 
holiday when possible. 

Foremen are not to be fined by union for 
action taken under the agreement. 

A joint apprentice committee shall be formed 
of two from each party. For four journeymen 
or less in a news room, one apprentice; one 
for each additional four or fraction thereof; 
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not more than four on a shift. Beginning with 
the second year, each apprentice must attend 
at least one session per week at the Ottawa 
Technical School. Beginning with the third 
year apprentices shall enroll in and complete 
the union course in printing, paying 50 cents 
per week. Office boys may be employed, but 
not for regular printing work. They may be 
registered as apprentices if vacancies occur. 
Apprentices shall be under the supervision of 
the foreman. ‘They shall be not less than six- 
teen years of age; shall be registered, and shall 
serve five years. Applicants shall be examined 
by the foreman and the joint apprentice com- 
mittee. They shall undergo yearly examination. 

Scale for apprentices, per week—First six 
months of 3rd year, $15; 2nd six months, $16; 
4th year, $19 and $20; 5th year, $22 and $23. 
Night rate $1 above day rates. 

There shall be a standing committee of two 
from each party to settle disputes as to scale of 
prices and interpretation or violations of agree- 
ment. Committee shall meet when any ques- 
tion of difference shall have been referred to 
it. If committee is unable to agree, the matter 
shall be referred to a board of arbitration of 
five members, decision to be final and binding. 
Local union laws not affecting wages, hours 
or working conditions, and laws of the Inter- 
national Union shall not be subject to arbitra- 
tion. } 


Hamiuton, Ont.—Hamitton Newspaper Pus- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE HAMILTON 
TypocraPpHicaAL Union, No. 129. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1925, 
until December 31, 1927, and up to thirty days 
thereafter, for negotiation of a new agreement. 

If union can furnish competent help, only 
union members are to be employed. Otherwise, 
the employers may choose their employees. 
Non-union men, if employed, may be retained 
when competent, if they join the union. 

There shall be a joint standing committee of 
two from each party to decide questions about 
scale of prices, interpretation or violations of 
the agreement. If committee cannot agree, mat- 
ter shall be referred to a board of arbitration 
whose decision shall be final and _ binding. 
Whenever any difference arises, parties must 
at once appeal to the joint standing committee. 

In event of general or sympathetic strikes 
being called, union will make effort that there 
shall be no interruption of publication of the 
local newspapers. The parties to the agreement 
will not entér any combinations to injure each 
other. 

Minimum wages per week—Evening news- 
papers, journeymen members, from April 1, 
1925, to November 30, 1925, $40; December, 
1925, to December 31, 1926, $41; January 1, 
1927, to December 31, 1927, $41.50. 

Scale for morning papers, $3 per week over 
that for evening papers. Machinist-operators 
are to receive at least $2 over minimum scale 
for operators on the same shift. 

Hours—evening newspapers, 8 per day; morn- 
ing newspapers, 74 per day. Members may 
work 14 hours extra on Friday at regular rates. 
Saturday afternoon extra edition work to be 
at overtime rates. Evening papers may run a 
night shift between 3.30 p.m. and 8.30 a.m. of 
following day, at morning newspaper scale. 
Journeymen put to work after regular starting 
time shall -receive at least 5 hours’ work and 
a full day’s pay. If an agreement is reached 
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and adopted by the Canadian Daily Newspapers’ 
Association, regarding a shorter work week, the 
conditions shall apply to this agreement. 

Overtime, time and one-half. Overtime must 
be given in rotation. Work on Sundays and 
holidays double time. 

Employees laid off for reduction of staff to 
receive not less than 24 hours’ notice except in 
mechanical breakdowns, failure of power, fire 
or flood. 

Foremen shall have the right to employ help 
and to discharge for certain reasons. 

The agreement provides various rules regard- 
ing sanitation. 

There shall be not more than one apprentice 
to each five journeymen. Apprentices must be 
16 years of age and have completed the public 
school course. A joint apprentice committee 
shall examine applicants. Apprentices shall be 
registered and serve five years. In third year, 
apprentices must enroll in union course of les- 
sons in printing, and must complete the course. 
They shall be given one half day with pay 
every two weeks to attend a technical school 
printing course, and shall also attend six nights 
per month. 

Wages, per week—first year, $8; second year, 
$11; third year, $15; fourth year, $19; fifth 
year, $23. 

No overtime work for apprentices under 18 
years. 

Two machine (beginner) apprentices or learn- 
ers, may be employed to every fifteen type- 
setting machines and these must be journey- 
men members (exclusive of apprentice member 
serving last six months). Term shall be 13 
weeks at 75 per cent of journeyman’s scale. 


Extension of time shall not exceed thirteen 
weeks. 

Journeymen or apprentices in last six months 
may practise on machines when the product is 
not used. 


CaLeary, ALBerTA-Cauaary Heratp, Limirep, 
AND PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union; No. 201. 


Agreement ae as in effect from May 27, 1926, 
until May 27, 

Minimum at sant week, journeymen, May 
27, 1926, to May 27, 1927, day, $43.20; night, 
$46. 20° May pal es 1927, to May 27, 1928, day, 
$44.10; night, $47, 10; May 27, 1928, to May 27; 
1929, day, $45; night, $48. 

Apprentices, lst year, + journeyman’s scale; 
2nd year 4; 3rd year, 4; fourth year, 2; fifth 
year, #. 

Hours, on day shift, 45; on night shift, 42. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Kineston, ONTARIO—CERTAIN BUILDING Con- 
TRACTORS AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
ParntTrers, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS 
or AMERICA, Loca No. 114. 


Agreement in effect from March 1, 1927. For 
provisions of this agreement, see article entitled 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during March, 
1927,” page 369. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


‘THE February issue of The International 

Review, published by the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, contains a survey of 
the subject of collective bargaining in the 
United States by Lindley D. Clark, LL.M., 
of the United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics. 


The writer points out that the movement 
for collective agreements is a natural outcome 
of the substitution of mass for individual pro- 
duction, and as such presents a problem of 
particular interest in the United States. A 
collective agreement normally connotes a 
labour organization. There is a very consid- 
erable amount of legislation relating to such 
organizations, or at least recognizing their 
existence; such as laws declaring the legality 
of labour organizations, protecting them in 
the proprietary use of the union label, union 
card, badge or button, and giving them repre- 
sentation on boards for the arbitration of 
labour disputes. But none of these laws 


makes legal entities of such organizations, or 


bestows on them that status or capacity that 
is essential to the full exercise of power and 
responsibility in making contracts. 


The writer states that a study of the sub- 
ject of collective bargaining in the United 
States from a legal standpoint is confronted 
with at least two initial difficulties: one, the 
paucity of legislation on the matter; the other, 
the divergent and even conflicting attitudes of 
the courts of the various States. In the ab- 
sence of a contract for a fixed term, the em- 
ployer has absolute power to discharge and 
the employee to leave his work, and the speci- 
fic performance of a contract for personal ser- 
vice cannot be enforced under existing law. 
Labour organizations are not legal entities, 
though some States have legislation provid- 
ing for suits at law to which voluntary or- 
ganizations can sue and be sued. The or- 
ganizations themselves express a preference 
for determinations arrived at by the parties, 
an attitude which has restricted the volume 
and importance of court decisions and dis- 
couraged legislation on the subject. 


On the other hand there has been a ten- 
dency in recent years towards practical recog- 
nition of collective agreements. The Anthra- 
cite Coal Commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt declared in 1903 that, if it were 
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within the scope of its jurisdiction, the de- 
mand for collective bargaining and a trade 
agreement might reasonably be granted. The 
National War Labour Board, functioning dur- 
ing the war, recognized the right of workmen 
to make such agreements through their 
chosen representatives, and took ground 
against the discharge of employees on account 
of their membership in labour organisations; 
while the report of the Director-General of 
Railroads, relating to the same period, stated 
that “the principle of collective bargainin& 
was frankly recognized”; and quite a number 
of years earlier, a Federal court directed a 
receiver of a railroad to make an “appropri- 
ate contract” with an organization of railway 
employees on the subject of the employment 
conditions of its members. Again, in an order 
of June 14, 1919, the Postmaster-General de- 
clared that the employees of telephone com- 
panies should have the right to bargain, in- 
dividually or collectively, through their 
chosen representatives. In March, 1924, the 
United States Railway Labour Board, in its 
decision No. 2305, ruled that “the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920, in substance and effect, guar- 
antees to every railway employee the right 
to participate in the selection of his repre- 
sentatives in the conferences, negotiations, 
and general procedure under the law”; while 
the Congress of the United States, at the 
request of representatives of the railroad of- 
ficials and their employees, has lately enacted 
into law a “Railway Labour Act” which is an 
agreed plan for the adjustment of differences 
as to wages and working conditions, such 
plan being the product of full and free con- 
ference between representatives of the two 
groups, and urgently advocated by both—a 
conspicuous example of an attempt on the 
part of employers and workmen to secure 
statutory recognition of an agreement fos- 
tered by them in joint conference. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, an ac- 
tive organisation of quite considerable influ- 
ence, and often classed as conservative in this 
field, in a declaration adopted in 1919 said 
that “employees have the right to contract for 
their services in a collective capacity,” but 
that employment contracts must be formed 
“without interference or dictation on the part 
of individuals or organisations not directly 
parties to such contracts’; nor may they 
stipulate “that employment should be denied 
to men not parties to the contract.” In other 
words, dealings are to be with employees 
only, and no provision for the closed shop is 
acceptable. In 1925, this association declared 
that “collective agreements should be the 
voluntary act of both parties” which must be 
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recognised as a valid statement, and renewed 
its statement in opposition to the closed 
shop. 

No statistics of an inclusive nature as to 
the extent of actual adoption of collective 
agreements are in existence, although the 
State of Massachusetts has made local studies 
of considerable completeness. Reports of 
these were issued covering the years 1911 and 
1916. In 1911 the more important unions in 
that State had trade agreements, 259 report- 
ing agreements signed with all firms within 
their jurisdiction. In 1916, 1,854 unions with 
239,580 members reported and of these 61 
per cent, embracing 76 per cent of the mem- 
bership, reported having agreements. Many of 
these were for fixed terms of years, while a 
large number were subject to termination on 
notice of from 30 to 90 days. Some reported 
as effective in 1916 had had initial formation 
as far back as 1886, 1889, etc. 

In some industries, as coal mining and, 
within narrower geographical bounds, the 
building trades, textile industries, clothing 
trades, and the boot and shoe industry, the. 
System of collective bargaining has been for 
several years either dominant or largely in- 
fluential. The last-named industry was one 
of the earliest to take steps towards the 
adoption of this system, such efforts dating 
from the late ’sixties and early ’seventies of 
the last century. Important agreements cov- 
ering a wide range of industries have been 
reproduced in the publications of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics in the United States De- 
partment of Labour and its predecessors, from 
1902 to the present, though not continuously 
and with no purpose of covering the field in 
detail. It is calculated that more than 4,000 
agreements have come to the attention of 
the Bureau within the years 1924 and 1925, 
while it is believed that the number of in- 
formal but accepted agreements is even lar- 
ger than that of formal signed agreements. 
Agreements are on file representing national 
organisations of bakers, barbers, brewery 
workers (including yeast, soft drinks, grain 
elevators, etc.), clothing trades, diamond 
workers, electrical workers, moving picture 
operators, painters, plumbers, pottery workers, 
printers, stove founders, window-glass blowers, 
and many others. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
agreements with longshoremen’s organisations 
at the principal ports, also with the seamen 
and officers on their vessels. The longshore- 
men of New York City also have an agree- 
ment with the lighter captains of that port 
and the sailors of the Great Lakes with the 
Lumber Carriers’ Association operating there- 
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on. The employees of the railroads of the 
country are widely organised and their em- 
ployment conditions are very generally de- 
termined by collective agreements. A publi- 
cation of the American Federation of Labour, 
1925, entitled “Wage Negotiations and Prac- 
tices,” gives an~ account of agreements of 
various ranges—national, regional, local under 
central supervision, and local—embracing 
many thousands of workers in some 70 odd 
categories. 


Recent tendencies have made recourse to 
the courts more frequent and less undesirable, 
and there are indications that the enforce- 
ment of contracts not violating public policy 
will have the support of the courts. A grow- 
ing sense of the responsibility of both parties 
to the contract, combined with respect for the 
rights of the consuming public, characterises 
recent judicial decisions, which are fully sur- 
veyed and analysed by Mr. Clark. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CITIES IN CANADA DURING 
FEBRUARY, 1927 


HE value of the building permits issued 

by 63 cities during February, as compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 
higher by $2,349,253 or 43.3 per cent than in 
the preceding month, and by $639,003 or 9.0 
per cent than in February of last year; the 
total stood at $7,778,552 during the month 
under review, aS compared with $5,429,299 
in January, 1927, and $7,139,549 in the 
corresponding month of 1926. The Feb- 


ruary total was the highest for that month 
in the record for the 63 cities, which goes back 
to 1920. Building costs, however, were lower 
in 1927 than in any other year of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 750 per- 
mits for dwellings, valued at more than $3,- 
300,000, and nearly 1,100 permits for other 
buildings, estimated to cost in excess of $4,- 
000,000. In January, authority was given for 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 








—— | | —— | | 


Cities Feb. 1927 | Jan. 1927 | Feb. 1926 

$ $ $ 

P.E.1.-Charlottetown. Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 20,382 6,989 20, 235 
WE ataxedt nish cis 20,382 4,350 18,225 
New Glasgow....... Nil Nil 10 
*Sy.dneyrorse.. Nil 2,639 2,000 
New Brunswick..... 18,620 5,360 125 

tredericton........: Nil Nil Nil 
BAVIONC LOD e nicrss ars vigieres 15,460. Nil 125 

*St-Johny...320..95. 3,160 5,360 Nil 
NODC xastiwech tess 1,488,360 920,830 | 3,103,770 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

Heuve wee hc. 1,349,435 839,305 | 2,900,470 
*Quebec -i.4,¢np. a Be 32,350 39,350 30,975 

Shawinigan Falls.... 3,575 1,075 Nil 
*Sherbrooke......... 4,750 17,700 8,000 
*Three Rivers....... 36,550 8,400 72: 325, 
*Westmount......... 61,700 15,000 92,000 
Ontario.............. 4,391,080 | 2,419,134 | 2,068,665 
Belleville........... 1,200 3,700 5,200 
*Brantiord......) 2) 49,275 3,150 15,600 
Chatham exny2.6% oct: 5,000 22,175 11,500 
*Fort William........ 539,000 4,000 9,600 
Galtsee il? pct Sleees 15,225 5,365 660 
*GuelpbiceK oobi 225. 40,245 26,975 3,500 
Laila ENT PO AR eS 99,150 139,000 118,950 
"Kingstone Aled, 28,310 5,325 10,955 
*Kitchener.......0.2. 79,674 7,986 22,380 
VONGORNG. alert iy. 0 41,180 31,650 16,255 
Niagara Falls....... 136,150 63,915 124,300 
SIT rch ta, atop « 94,900 12,665 12,250 
FOURWAL. ee ee 88,950 59,300 24,540 

Owen Sound.......: Nil il Nil 
*Peterborough....... 700 16,835 1,395 
*PortiArthur.... 0... 76,865 101, 708 48,455 
*Strationd. ‘gevs. Yee 3,415 450 1,630 
*St. Catharines...... 45,030 29,925 1,200 
*St: Thomas. 4). i: 820 340 1,140 
Sarniai: siete) ame 11,730 11,530 18,955 





Cities Feb. 1927 Jan. 1927 | Feb. 1926 
Ontario—Con. $ $ $ 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 166,400 Nil 1,455 
STOVONCO.. cco. weet 1,226,350 1,437,480 | 1,133,910 
York and East 
York Townships.. 390,000 146,215 217,050 
Welland so orn. 5, 6,750 5,350 
PNVINGSOES. ose) . cane 634,110 116,440 164,870 
Moves. MAT NG ee 82,860 ,500 24,800 
Riverside....:3..... 8,800 37,800 13,000 
Handwictas ts. 60, 950 47,500 32,400 
Walkerville......... 457,000 40,000 25,000 
Woodstock......... 2,151 6,455 2,365 
Manitoba............ 98,400 55,965 98,850 
*Brandonss. .<iivs Fk ¢ Nil Nil 1,700 
St. Boniface.......; 2,500 4,315 12,000 
*Winnipeg (72)... oso! 95,900 51,650 85,150 
Saskatchewan....... 45,625 33,105 215,815 
*MOOSE SAW: cec's o0. e's 4,100 3,250 3,800 
SRezinal, sii... fine 38,375 23,155 204,725 
*SASKALOON coco sates hen 3,150 6,700 7,290 
Alberta............... 135,330 145, 225 120,483 
*Calgaryii i ceyien?. 4 104,700 101,421 71,373 
*Hdmontonus:. as ites. 30,190 35,950 37,450 
etn pMaee. ose a. 440 7,854 11,660 
Medicine Hat....... Nil Nil Nil 
British Columbia....| 1,580,755 | 1,842,691 1,511,606 
Kamloops.......... Nil 3,000 1,525 
Nanaimose........ 100 141,600 7,600 
*New Westminster... 74,210 52,37) 47,800 
Prince Rupert....... 4,175 5,850 25,500 
*Vancowuver.t,....s.». 827,810 | 1,258,545 792,485 
POM GLOY > Aa. 6 3 oe 478,700 264,540 458,900 
North Vancouver... 43,095 19,995 30,505 
South Vancouver.... 118,450 82,700 85,320 
MVIGUOIICS oo cake + 6 34,215 14,086 61,971 
Total—63 Cities...... 7,778,552 | 5,429,299 | 7,139,549 
*Total—35 cities..... 5,689,511 | 4,459,800 | 6,012,244 


eee 


*The 35 cities for which records are available since 1900 are marked with asterisks. 
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the erection of some 500 dwellings and 950 
other buildings, estimated at approximately 
$1,980,000 and $3,150,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Onta- 
rio, Manitoba and Saskatchewan reported. in- 
creases in the value of permits issued as com- 
pared with January, 1927, while in Alberta 
and British Columbia there were comparatively 
small declines. The largest gain, of $1,971,- 
946 or 81.5 per cent, took place in Ontario. 


As compared with February, 1926, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia registered improvement, that 
of $2,322,415 or 112.3 per cent in Ontario be- 
ing especially noteworthy. Quebec reported 
the greatest decline, of $1,615,410, or 52.0 per 
cent. 

Montreal recorded an increase in the value 
of the permits issued as compared with Janu- 
ary, 1927, but a decrease as compared with 
February of last year. In Toronto and Van- 
couver, on the other hand, there was a falling 
off as compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain over the same month in 1926. In 
Winnipeg, the aggregate was higher than in 
either January, 1927, or February, 1926. Among 
the smaller cities there were increases in both 
comparisons in Halifax, Moncton, Shawinigan 
Falls, Brantford, Fort William, Galt, Guelph, 
Kingston, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, 
Oshawa, Ottawa, Stratford, St. Catharines, 
Sault Ste. Marie, York and East York Town- 
ships, Windsor, Ford, Sandwich, Walkerville, 


Moose Jaw, Calgary, New Westminster, Point 
Grey and North and South Vancouver. 


Cumulative record for first two months, 
1927 —The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
February and in the first two months of each 
year since 1920. The average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
January and February of the same years are 
also given (1913 = 100). 





Se 
Average 


Value of permits issued wholesale 
prices o 
Year building 
ea In first mater 
two im firs 
February months two months 
$ $ 
I Pian ak Raab al ok 7,778,552 13,207,831 147-3 
[O26 Sash Be? 7,139,549 11,859,083 152-7 
1925 e735. SEE 5,902,118 11,349,388 153-5 
A ae dae gy Ne 4,093,800 8,554,379 167-5 
1603) ae 5,679,671 9,819,169 | 164-3 
ODD ot ates ke ae 4,738,105 8,064,642 161-6 
Ree ame sa 3,683,359 6,278,923 | 209-7 
1920-928 6,156,287 10,178,311 °' 205-2 





The aggregate for the first two months of 
this year was thus greater by $1,348,768, or 
11.4 per cent, than in 1926, the previous high 
level of the record. The average index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 
continued to be lower than in any other year 
since 1920. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1925 


I’ a study made in 274 cities by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labour it is estimated that in 
1925 64.7 cents out of every dollar expended 
for new building construction were spent for 
residential buildings, including hotels, as 
against 35.3 cents spent for new non-residential 
buildings. One-family dwellings made up 41.7 
per cent of the total number of new buildings 
and 28.2 per cent of the total building costs. 
Two-family dwellings constituted 6.9 per cent 
of all buildings and 8.5 per cent of all costs. 
Apartment houses, each built to accommodate 
three or more families, were 3.0 per cent of 
all new buildings but made 20.6 per cent of 
all costs. One-family dwellings had an aver- 
age cost each of $4,567, two-family dwellings 
$8,369, and apartment houses $46,928. The 342 
hotels had an average cost of $502,333 each. 
Private garages comprised 37.1 per cent of 
all new buildings erected, but only 2.3 per 
cent of the total cost of all buildings, the 
average cost being only $422. A total of 1,248 


churches and 1,047 amusement buildings were 
built, but $63,457,806 were spent for churches 
and $116,283,961 were spent for theaters and 
other amusement buildings. Schools and 
libraries were built in these 274 cities to the 
number of 1,088, with a total cost of $163,- 
027,827. 

Based on the costs of material and labour, 
the bureau found that in 1925 building in 
general cost two and one-eighth times as much 
in 1925 as in 1914. Permit figures are avail- 
able for 130 cities back to 1914. In these 
cities two and one-fourth times as much build- 
ing was done in 1925 as in 1914. This means 
physical construction, not valuation. In the 
same interval population in these cities in- 
creased 24 per cent. It is believed that the 
building shortage of the War period has more 
than been made up with more new building 
being done than necessary to meet normal 
needs, this conclusion being based on the as- 
sumption that the building done in 1914 sup- 
plied the needs of that year. 


! 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[BE Department has recently received in- 

formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair 
wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. In five of these contracts (Group 
“A”) the general fair wages clause is inserted 
as follows:-- 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are custom- 
ary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then fair 
and reasonable hours, unless for the protection 
of life and property, or for other cause shown 
to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, 
longer hours of service are required. The Min- 
ister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this con- 
tract, what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time 
rescind, revoke, amend or vary any such decision, 
provided that his determination and any amend- 
ment or variation shall not be operative prior 
to the period of three months immediately pre- 
ceding the date thereof. 


The remaining contract contained a 
schedule of rates and hours based on the cur- 
rent standards of the district in these respects. 
This schedule is given below. 


A statement was also received as to sup-: 


plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppressing 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows:— 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may, in the 
manner and subject to the provisions herein- 
above set forth, decide what are the current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, 
and what is the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. Immedi- 
.ately upon receipt of notice of any decision of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classifica- 
tion of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to 
pay to any employee or employees for any ser- 
vices performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor by 


the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor and 
any such payment shall for all purposes as be- 
tween the Contractor and the Government be 
deemed and taken to be payment to the Con- 
tractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction 
and payment as aforesaid. The powers of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where 
it is established to his satisfaction that an agree- 
ment in writing exists and is in effect between 
the Contractor and the class of employees to 
which such employee or employees belong or 
the authorized representatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Iair Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
which payment is demanded have been paid in 
full. sas 

5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
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the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses or 
teams, and the persons entitled to payments for 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have the 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing them 
as if such moneys were payable to them in re- 
spect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned, is prohibited, unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on the 
part of sub-contractor; the contract shall not, 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
Labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIc Works 


Contract containing the general Labour Con- 
ditions and Schedule of Wages 
and Hours 


Repairs to wharf at Nootka, B:‘C. Name 
of contractors, McDonald Pile Driving Com- 
pany Limited, Victoria, BIC. Date of con- 
tract, March 2, 1927. Amount of contract 


d 





unit prices-—approximate expenditure, $4,- 
952.31. 
Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts 
per day 
Foreman ss she. As ee eee 9 50 8 
Pile driver engineer...............006- 8 50 8 
Derrick, engmeen i... 642 wade «oe ee 8 50 8 
HAPemenin sos ulin cee ae ae ET: 7 50 8 
Boommen!? 575). EVA | Sa Raa, 7 50 8 
Derrickaiente).) : GR aa ee 7 50 8 
Bridgvemen tis. accede tran. eee 7 50 8 
Pile, Griver Mens foc hee oss ome eke te 7 50 8 
Common Jabourers...............0...- 3 60 8 


(All 8 hours ner day—48 hours week) 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction) 


‘Construction of Boat House, Torpedo De- 
pot and Boat Slips, H.M.C. Naval Dockyard, 
Esquimalt, B.C. Names of contractors, Par- 
fitt Brothers, Limited, Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, March 25, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $52,717.00. Following prices to apply 
for any change which may be made in this 
contract. Price for excavation—per cubic 
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yard, $2.50; price for concrete, including forms 
per cubic yard, $15. 

Constructicn of a new ehain of buckets, 
with spares, for dredge, P.W.D., No. 2. Name 
of contractors, J. W. Cumming Manufacturing 
Company Limited, New Glasgow, N.S. Date 
of contract, March 23, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,596. 

Reconstruction of wharf at St. Gédéon, P.Q. 
Names of contractors, Geo. E. Fournier and 
Naz. Létourneau, Montmagny, P.Q. Date of 
contract, March 26, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $10,988. Crib- 
work, $4.75 per cubic yard, concrete, $8.75 
per cubic yard; stone hackfilling, $1 per cubic 
yard; gravel surface, $1.25 per cubic yard; 
placing mooring posts, $9 each; ladders, $10 
each; handrail 60c. per lineal foot. 

Docking, repairing, ete. of steel Hopper 
Scow No. 107 (at Pictou Harbour, N‘S8.). 
Name of contractors, Halifax Shipyards, Lim- 
ited, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 2, 1927. Amount of contract, $3,110. 

The equipment of cold storage and incu- 
bator rooms and the supply and installation 
of refrigerating apparatus in the Research 
Station Laboratory, Hull, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Louis Gendron, Hull, P.Q. Date of 
contract, March 23, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,100. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in March, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 


Amount of 
Nature of Orders Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals........... $ 577 64 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 647 38 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

CLG cos 5 wiercetie «as Cont AGN oreo a Sit cas STE eats Ee 3,120 93 
Stamping pads, terete cia ale ae reeee 242 02 
Bag-fttingsys.. wi cats aes. seen bows 7,628 14 
Cotton duck for mai]. Dag se% ogi. erasc 0g cis tyeh + fas 445 26 
Seales:2t Eee Sek ee ee Ane aa 236 25 
Ketter’ carriers’ satchelasgs.qaisss-ee nee oe eee 1,633 58 





The annual report of the Superintendent 
of Insurance of Canada, recently published, 
states that 44 accident companies transacted 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in 1925, including 11 Cana- 
dian, 24 British, and 9 foreign companies. The 
total premiums for this class of business were 
$2,320,074. The claims incurred amounted to 
the sum of $1,911,086, and at the close of the 
year there were unsettled claims amounting 
to $991,513. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


a pee movement in prices during the month 


continued downward, both the weekly © 


family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being somewhat lower. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods, for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $11.05 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.23 
for February; $11.46 for March, 1926; $10.74 
for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 
for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 
for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 for 
March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. Be- 
sides a substantial seasonal decline in the 
price of eggs, potatoes were also considerably 
lower, while less important declines occurred 
in the prices of bacon, lard and butter. Prices 
of beef, veal, mutton, salt pork, beans and 
evaporated apples were slightly higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget was $21.29 at the be- 
ginning of March, as compared with $21.46 
for February; $21.77 for March, 1926; $21 for 
March, 1925; $21 for March, 1924; $21.42 for 
March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; $23.87 
for March, 1921; $25.01 for March, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak). $20 for 
March, 1918; and $14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel 
and rent showed little change. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
cording to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, was again lower at 148.7 for 
March, as compared with 150.1 for February; 
160.1 for March, 1926; 161.6 for March, 1925; 
154.4 for March, 1924; 155.9 for March, 1923; 
153.6 for March, 1922; 186.0 for March, 1921; 
241.3 for March, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak) ; and 194.3 for March, 1918. Thirty- 
eight prices quotations were lower, thirty-one 
advanced, and one hundred and _ sixty-seven 
were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent material five of the eight main groups 
declined, while the other three were prac- 
tically unchanged. The groups which declined 
were: the Vegetables and their Products group, 
higher prices for wheat, western barley, foreign 
fruits and rubber being more than offset by 
declines in the prices of other grains, tea, 
straw and potatoes; the Animals and their 


Products group, due to lower levels for hogs, 
mess pork, eggs and tallow, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of cat- 
tle, sheep, beef and butter; the Fibres, 
Textiles and ‘Textile Products group, due 
to declines in the prices of cotton fabrics 
and in silk, and in spite of higher prices 
for raw cotton and jute; the Non-Fer- 
rous Metals group, due to lower prices for 
copper and silver, which more than counter- 
balanced increases in the prices of tin, lead 
and spelter; and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group, due mainly to lower 
prices for coal, coal oil, gasoline and cement. 
The Iron and its Products group, the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group were 
practically stationary. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined substantially, mainly 
because of declines in the prices of potatoes, 
eggs, flour and tea. Producers’ goods were un- 
changed, advances and declines  counter- 
balancing each other. Materials for the textile 
and clothing industries, for the fur industry, 
for the metal working industries, as well as 
miscellaneous producers’ materials, were lower, 
but these declines were offset by advances in 
the prices of materials for the meat packing 
industries and for the milling and other in- 
dustries. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, increases 
in the prices of grains, rubber, cattle, sheep, 
beef, lead and zine being more than offset by 
declines in the prices of potatoes, eggs, tea, 
silk, coal, silver and copper. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods also declined, due mainly 
to lower prices for flour, cotton fabrics, coal 
oil, gasoline and turpentine. Domestic farm 
products, articles of marine origin and articles 
of mineral origin were somewhat lower, while 
articles of forest origin were unchanged. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900-1909 as 100, 
continued to decline, due mainly to seasonal 
decreases, being 164 for March, as compared 
with 167.7 for February; 179.5 for March, 
1926; 264.0 for March, 1920; and 116.3 for 
March, 1914. The index of twenty food stuffs 
was down from 182.6 in February to 175.4 in 
March, due to lower prices for cheese, sugar, 
tea, flour and eggs. The index for twenty 
manufacturers’ goods was practically un- 
changed at 152.6 for March, as compared with 
152.7 for February. 
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A new index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada has been published by the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, replacing the one 
first published in 1922 and continued monthly 
down to the end of 1926. The old index was 
unweighted and was based upon the average 
prices for the period 1908-1913. Its purpose 
was to indicate the relative movement of 
prices of commodities in the import and the 
export trade of Canada and included forty- 
eight commodities, twenty-four mainly im- 
ported and twenty-four mainly exported. The 
new index includes about eighty commodities 
and is based upon prices in 1923 and weighted 
mainly according to the physical volume of 
production of each commodity included, in 
the year 1923. The grouping is similar to 
that adopted in the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics index in the classification according to 
chief component materials. The figures have 
been published monthly back to 1919 and are 
given for certain dates in the table in the 
next following article. The index number for 
the month of March, 1927, was 98.34, as com- 
pared with 96.42 for February; 98.34 for 
March, 1926; 105.5 for March, 1925; 94.89 
for March, 1924; and 164.47 for March, 1920. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period 1890 to 1913 
and has been calculated by months from 1919 
to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in 
the supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE for 
January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
Lanourk GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY. NOTES 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 


AS TO RETAIL 


effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Labour GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty: 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the LasouR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. : 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various ° 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food ‘prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
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chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow: 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
ete., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lanour GazeTre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, page 
9. This table gives figures for June and De- 
cember each year from 1914 to 1926, inclusive. 
Figures are now available also for ‘March and 
‘September each year since 1917 and the ac- 
companying table gives figures for December 
each year from 1914 to 1917, quarterly figures 
1918 to 1926, and monthly figures for 1927. As 
stated in the above mentioned supplement the 
figures in the food group in the family budget 
are still used to show the changes in food 
‘prices but in the other groups the percentage 
changes in the prices of each article have been 
weighted aecording to workingmen’s average 


family consumption, and in the fuel and light | 


group, gas and electricity have been included. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel All 
— Food | and Rent |Cloth-| Sund- |Items* 
Light ing ries 

Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dee. 1915:;... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dees 1iieee 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
' Sept. 1918.... 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 173 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 |. 151 165 176 158 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 174 158 
Dees)1923 i... 146 172 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 173 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 V1 155 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 167 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 167 157 
Jan. 1927.... 155 161 156 157 167 158 
Feb. .1927.... 153 161 156 157 167 158 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 167 157 


*The figures for ‘‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1: 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
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Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 72.2, 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1925, is weighted according to population in 
_ each city covered for the years 1928, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6: 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 1382.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914)- 102.3 1015, (405105. 1G16,0105.0;;,.. 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 185.1; 1922, 158.9; 1923, 158.6; 1924, 
156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8: 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed a slightly higher tend- 
ency, sirloin steak being up from an average 
of 28.9 cents per pound in February to 29 
cents in March; round steak from 23.5 cents 
per pound in February to 23.8 cents in 
March; rib roast from 21.6 cents per pound 
in February to 22 cents in March; and shoul- 
der roast from 15.8 cents per pound in Feb- 
ruary to 16.1 cents in March. Veal and 
mutton also were slightly higher, the former 
being up from an average of 20 cents per 
pound to 20.2 cents, and the latter from 28 
cents per pound to 29.2 cents. Increases oc- 
curred in most localities. Salt pork advanced 
’ from an average of 26 cents per pound in 
February to 26.9 cents in March, while bacon 
was down from 40.7 cents per pound to 39.8 
cents. In fresh fish cod steak and halibut 
were somewhat lower, while whitefish ad- 
vaneed slightly. Lower prices for lard were 
reported from many localities and the price 
again averaged lower, being down from 22.8 


cents per pound in February to 22.3 cents in 
March. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline 
in practically all localities, the price of fresh 
averaging 50.9 cents per dozen in March, as 
compared with 58.4 cents in February and 
66.5 cents in January, and cooking averaging 
44.7 cents per dozen in March, 50.1 cents in 
February and 52.7 cents in January. The 
price of milk was unchanged in the average 
at 12.2 cents per quart. Lower prices, how- 
ever, were reported from Hull, Ottawa, Peter- 


' borough, Prince Albert and Edmonton. But- 


ter was slightly lower, dairy averaging 43.4 
cents per pound in March, as compared with 
43.6 cents in February, and creamery averag- 
ing 48.6 cents per pound in March and 49 
cents in February. Declines occurred in many 
localities but these were partly offset by ad- 
vances in others. Cheese was steady at 30.7 
cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged att an average price of 
7.6 cents per pound. Soda biscuits were 
slightly higher, averaging 18.6 cents per 
pound, as compared with 18.4 cents in Feb- 
ruary. Flour and rolled oats were steady, in- 
creases in some localities being offset by de- 
elines in others. Rice and tapioca showed 
little change. Canned vegetables showed a 
slightly lower tendency, tomatoes averaging 
16.2 cents per 24-pound tin, peas 16.9 cents 
per 2-pound tin, and corn 16.4 cents per 
2-pound tin. Onions showed a seasonal ad- 
vance from 5.1 cents per pound in February 
to 5.5 cents in March. Potatoes were substan- 
tially lower in the average, the price being 
down from $1.84 per ninety pounds in March, 
as compared with $2.01 in February. Lower 
prices were reported from practically all lo- 
calities in Ontario and Quebec, while in the 
Maritime and Western provinces the changes 
were slight. Evaporated apples and prunes 
were slightly higher, the former averaging 20 
cents per pound and the latter 15.1 cents. 
The price of sugar was unchanged, granulated 
averaging 8.4 cents per pound and yellow 8 
cents per pound. Coffee and tea were steady. 
The prices of anthracite and bituminous coal 
were practically unchanged, the former at an 
average price of $16.85 per ton, and the latter 
at $10.32 per ton. Coke was steady at an 
average price of $13.40 per ton. No changes 
were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of wholesale 
prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat prices fluctuated within narrow lim- 
its during March, the average for No. 1 Mani- 
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toba Northern cash wheat, Fort William and 5th, and the low $1.89} on the 22nd. The 
Port Arthur basis, was $1.42? per bushel, as movement in the prices of coarse grains was 
compared with $1.39% in February. The high mixed, Western barley at Winnipeg being up 
price for the month was $1.46 reached on the Continued on page 460 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 

















































Commodities | Quan- (+) | 1910]1913 | Mar.| Mar.| Mar. ; .| Mar. ; . , 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1923 1924 1925. 1926 1927 1997. 


ef | | | | | | | | | | | | — | —— | 
—_—— |-_—___. 





Beef, sirloin. 2 Ibs. 30-4| 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 44-4] 56-2) 66-6] 71-4| 74-6] 69-2] 56-6) 55-0 
Beef, "shoulder. 2 94-6) 26-0] 29-6) 32-8] 33-2] 38-2] 47-6] 50-4] 48-8) 43-6] 32-2) 380-2 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ 11-3) 12-8] 15-7) 17-3] 17-9} 21-6] 26-0| 27-4) 26-3] 26-1) 19-7) 18-5 
Mutton, leg 148 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 22-1] 26-5] 32-3] 30-9| 33-9) 31-9] 26-6] 27-6 
Pork, leg..... Toss 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-2) 20-5) 26-8] 34-4] 35-4] 37-5] 34-9] 29-5) 26-5 
Pork, salt.. pA 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 36-8] 36-8) 46-8] 65-2! 68-0] 71-6] 68-2) 52-4) 51-4 


Bacon, break- 


fidget. 5.0.02. ¢ 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 25-9] 27-2] 33-3) 46-5} 49-3} 52-6} 54-5) 40-5) 40-3 
Lard, pure a £ 28-2| 40-6| 38-4] 37-6] 37-2] 52-8] 68-0} 69-2] 79-2) 59-4) 43-0) 45-6 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 37-0) 33-9] 46-9| 58-9] 54-6] 73-9] 55-0] 50-7| 52-3 
tees. storage..| 1 “ 23-4| 28-4] 28-1| 33-3] 29-1] 41-8] 50-5) 49-2) 63-3) 50-6) 45-6) 41-9 

Pore Sts 6 qts. 39-6| 48-0] 51-6] 53-4) 52-8) 60-6) 72-0) 82-2) 90-6] 90-6] 76-2| 71-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lbs. 49-4] 52-01 58-0] 61-2) 67-0| 85-4| 97-6)103-4)182-6/106-2| 75-0] 91-6 


Butter, cream- 





We es feo 1 £6 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-5) 38-7! 48-7| 54-3] 58-0} 72-9} 63-0) 43-5) 53-5 
Chemes, Olea. |. de SS 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 21-2] 24-3] 31-9] 38-1] 35-8) 40-7] 39-0) 31-1/§34-3 922. +2 $30: 1 $32: “7 $30: “7 $30: 7 
Cheese, new. ye 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 19-2) 23-4] 30-1] 30-4] 34-4] 38-2) 37-7} 28-4|§34-3 
Bread.4. S3he. 115 ss 58-51 66-0} 61-5] 64-5) 69-0} 90-5/114-5/118-5)136-5|127-5|105-0}102-0 i00- 5 120- 0 i14. 0 114: 0 114- 0 
Flour, family.|10 “ 28-0| 33-0] 32-0) 32-0} 38-0] 53-0] 67-0! 67-0] 76-0) 66-0] 48-0)§44-0)§42-0)§62-0/§54-0/§53-0/§53-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ 19-5) 21-0] 22-0] 21-0] 24-0) 27-5! 37-5] 37-5] 41-5] 34-0) 27-5) 27-5) 27-0] 32-0} 29-0] 30-0] 30-0 
ice... Des 10:6] 10-4] 11-4) 11-8] 12-4] 13-0} 20-6) 24-2] 32-0} 24-0] 19-2/§20-6/§21-0)/§21-6/§22-8)§21-8)§21-8 
Beans, hand- 
picked....... és 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-0] 18-2] 25-6] 33-6] 26-0} 23-4] 19-8) 17-2} 17-0) 17-0) 16-4] 15-8) 16-2) 16-4 
Ayes evapor- 
tO. ct ose: “f 7-7| 11-5} 12-0] 12-5] 13-5} 14-2] 21-3) 22-2} 28-7) 22-9) 22-6] 21-0} 18-9] 20-7) 19-6} 19-8] 20-0 
int oe me- 
dium size H $s 9-6} 9-9) 11-9) 12-2] 12-8] 14-0] 17-1] 20-0} 27-0} 21-4] 18-4) 19-2) 16-3) 15-6) 15-7] 15-2) 15-1 
Sugar, granul- 
ated.) 8258. es 92-0! 24-0} 23-6) 22-4] 32-8] 36-4] 42-4] 47-6] 72-8] 50-4] 34-4] 45-6 . 1: 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 10-4] 15-0] 16-8] 20-0) 22-2] 33-8] 24-0] 16-4] 21-6] 23-2] 17-0) 15-0} 16-0) 16-0 
Tea, black....]| 4 “ 8-3) 8 8-9] 8-6] 9-9] 10-7) 12-7] 15-7| 16-4] 14-3] 13-6)§15-5/§17-4/117-9)§17-9)/§18-0/§17-9 
Tea, green..... + $ 8-7) 9- 9-3} 9-1} 10-1) 10-7] 12-1] 15-3] 16-9] 15-7) 14-7)§15-5)§17-4/§ 
olfee,.: 208. ‘6 88) 8 9-4] 9-5] 10-0] 10-0} 10-2) 12-1) 15-2] 14-4] 13-3) 13-4) 13 
Potatoes...... 2 pks 28-0] 30-3) 36-0) 40-5] 61-0] 98-7| 72-2] 56-3)140-3] 57-4] 52-0) 40- 
Vinegar....... $ pt 7 : -8} 8 8 : 1- 1-0} 1- 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Alltfoods #22). 3.432 5-96) 6-95| 7-34] 7-68] 8-36/10-70/12- 66/13 -05/15 -98)13 -23/10-54/10-79)10-58)10- 74/11 -46/11-23)11-05 


ae | | | | | | | | ——— | —— | — | — | — | | | —_—— oka 





Starch,laundry| 4 lb. 





—_ | | | | | | | Se | | | | | —— | ——__—__ | “ 














Coal,anthracite Me ton} 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 54-6] 53-5] 66-6] 71-7| 80-6) 92-8]118-4/108-7/118-0/110-7/105-6)112-7|105-4/105-3 
Coal, bitumin- 
dee SOs wey 32-3) 35-0] 38-7) 38-6] 37-6] 51-1] 57-9| 61-4] 66-8) 86-4] 68-7] 74-6] 69-2 
Wood, hard “ed 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 41-6] 49-6] 68-6] 77-9] 77-5) 88-3) 78-7) 79-8] 78-2 
Wood, soft..... sf 95-5! 29-4) 30-6] 31-9] 30-3) 36-1] 49-4] 55-6] 59-4) 65-9) 58-5) 59-4) 57-5 
Coalioils 34228. 1 gal 94-5] 24-41 23-7| 23-7) 23-0] 23-4} 26-3] 28-1! 38-1] 38-8} 31-8] 31-4] 30-6 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and lightt}...... 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-91] 1-86] 2-27] 2-74] 3-04] 3-30] 3-98) 3-46] 3-63) 3-46 
$ $ $ 
Rent... 3. 282. 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-77] 3-96] 4-16) 4-56] 4-90) 5-69) 6-62) 6-91) 6-96] 6-92 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
** otal s. ORD. te hee 9-37/10-50|12-76/14-02/14-35|14-21|17 -16|20 - 00/20 -99|25 -01/23 -87|20-96)21 - 42/21 -00)21-00)21-77/21-46/21 -29 
ceca ef aA A ES ES TSE ELA LAS et ee eee eee 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


ne 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83! 6-82] 7-29] 7-46] 8-48)10-57/12-61/13-60)16- 24/13 -75/10-83)11-12)10-58)11-12)11-72/11-23/10-96 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 6-70] 7-45] 8-94/11-07/11-18/14-17/12-21] 9-80) 9-73) 9-61] 9-82/10-97)10-42)10-12 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04| 7-36] 8-44/10-38]12-61]12-94)15-80/13-40}10-78)/11-01/10-88)10-98)12-08)11-26/11-08 
Quebec. 75.27. 460 $52 -15| 5-64] 5-33] 6-87] 7-23] 8-14/10-56|12-62/12-57/15-26|12-78|10-10)10-57|10-17)10-14/11-16/10-52/10-35 
Ontario) 38 5. 3h ts 5-01] 5-60| 6-50] 7-20] 7-60] 8-32|10-89]12-72/12-86/16-03}12-99)10-39]10-71)10-55/10-47)11-53/11-33/11-12 
Manitoba.y.0° ....e.. 5-85} 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 8-28! 8-51/10-08|/12-07/13-34]15-90]13-18}10-41/10-27|10-03}10-43)10-52)10-53/10-42 
Saskatchewan........ 6-861 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-24] 8-46]10-37|12-63]13-68]15-67/13-32}10-58)10-62)10-13)11-09/10-92)11-38)11-35 
Alberta.) spits. ee 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 8-35) 8-40]10-90/12-98}13-29)15-78}13-16}10-17}10-41}10-15/11-04/10-84}11-03}10-95 
British Columbia... .| 6-90} 7-74| 8-32] 9-13] 8-91] 8-72}10-90/12-95)14-13/16-95]14-21/11-47)/11-50)11-38/11-95)12-03)11-96}11-79 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. *December only. §Kind most sold. t¥For electric light see text. 
** An allowance for the cost of c othing and sundries would increase these figures by about 50 per cent; see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 















Beef Pork Bacon 
i is 2) i. , a ais 
af] H | oa 7 : . St ae 
rearces §s|3_/e%|§ PREF ge ld | gh | 28 
my, | @o | ao] Os | oh a & Lies o° 8.2 Car Pip 
AS(us | og | ee | sa} as | 84s go | aa ave “oS 
Ot] eee ep eee Be | es © Tepe eon | Se a ge 
= Qk oo eS gs = o O- o 
Sos of to Oe qd 2 shy oo sO gag Ke um Bee 
nD ia at nD ee ki # =a we Q poi ener, 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-9 | 23-8 | 22-0 | 16-1 | 12-5 20-2 29-2 26-9 39-8 44-3 61-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 30-2 | 25-38 | 21-9 | 17-1 | 13-6 15-8 24-6 29°53 38-4 42-5 61-4 
1—Sydney.........0.00... 31 25-2 | 24-5 | 19 16-1 16-7 27-5 27 39-4 41-8 65-6 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-6 | 25 18-4 | 15-6 | 11-9 15 21:5 25-9 37-6 40-8 62-5 
3—Armbhersty eben a4 25-5 | 23-3 | 18-8 | 16 12-6 16-1 22-5 24-2 38-8 42-3 60 
Ae ET ALAR Nate seat ae 33-5 | 24-9 | 25-6 | 18-4 | 14-4 16-1 29 23-6 37-3 41-6 60 
H—Wimdsor.t cee. cee meas 33°3 | 28-3 | 22-3 | 16-5 | 12-8 15 22-5 25-7 36 43-3 60 
OL TUL OMe ce Rite ore theater Rae PO RN en ner pe eh ke he Dee esl Bee 26-7 41-5 45 60 
7—P.H.E.-Charlettetown-| 25 25 Ais GE) heb BAS he So Pee 24-9 39°3 42-4 52-8 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-2 | 24-1 | 22-2 | 47-3 | 13-1 18-6 25°9 25°4 39-2 45-2 62-2 
8—Moncton... 0. 0. ee ls 27-5 | 22 18-8 | 15-8 | 12 a ee ee 25-5 39 44-2 60 
GSH ODMR Gis de ae 86-2 | 25 24-6 | 17-5 | 14 20 30 De 40-4 46-4 66-4 
10—Fredericton............ 381-2 | 25-8 | 25-8 | 21 14-2 16-2 20 24-2 40 45 62-5 
11—Bathurst..........0.... 25-7 | 23-7 | 19-7 | 15 heats, ethan. he” 25 25 SOL neh ee Sere 60 
Quebec (average)............ 25°6 | 23-0 | 22-8 | 15-2 | 10-9 17-0 25-0 25-1 36-6 39-4 60-5 
12—Quebec................. 23-9 | 22-9 | 21 15-8 | 10-6 19-1 26-4 25-5 35-1 387°6 57-6 
18—Three Rivers........... 26 23-3 | 24 14-7 | 10-9 15-4 22-6 26-1 37 43-7 60 
14—Sherbrooke............ 33 27-1 | 29-4 | 21-1 | 14-4 15-2 26-7 24-9 39 41 64:3 
V5—Sorel 305556) ch wwe cle 22-5 | 22-5 | 20-5 | 14 9-5 13-7 22-5 24-5 39 42-5 56-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-2 | 19-7 | 20-2 | 12-8 | 9-7 19-7 22 21-5 35 38-7 57 
Fie—-St J ohiis.. Us 08 ees 25 25 25 Psa pokes UR -5Le ated, 25 BG Ba. oo. 37-5 63-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20-5 | 20 17-5 | 16-5 | 11 20 20 25-2 34 30ie shan sees 
19—Montreal............... 29-9 | 24-2 | 26-8 | 14 10-3 15-2 29-4 26-1 37 39-1 64-4 
DOS AS Se ck ee 27-4 | 22-4 | 21 14-8 | 10-3 17-4 80°5 25-7 35 39°3 60-4 
Ontario (average)............ 29-9 | 24-5 | 22-6 | 16-7 | 13-0 22°8 29-4 27-4 37 42-1 61-2 
21—Otta wail on). a. ab ee 29-3 | 22-9 | 23-9 | 16 11-2 21-2 25-8 25-7 40 43-9 61-5 
22—Brockville............. 31-2 | 26-2 | 24-3 | 16-1 | 12-3 18 27 25 39 43-1 61-2 
23— Kingston. .............. 28-4 | 22-8 | 22-1 | 16-6 | 11-7 17-9 24-5 23-6 35 40-7 56-8 
24—Belleville.............. 28-3 | 23-3 | 23-8 | 16-8 | 12-3 23-2 382-2 25-7 41 44-9 62-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 31-6 } 26-2 | 22 17-7 | 14-3 23-7 27-5 30 34 37-8 60-2 
26—Oshawa.........20ca0ee 29 24-3 | 22-7 | 16 13-5 21-5 33 37-3 39 43-1 60 
Fi—Owillia. 5 5 sab ees 27-4 | 24-1 | 21-6 | 16-6 | 13-1 23-5 28-3 27-2 38 43 60 
28—Toronto. 2.0. nee cee 31-5 | 23-5 | 24-7 | 15-5 | 13-8 23-5 83-3 27-2 40 44-4 61-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 30-2 | 25-6 | 24 17-2 | 11-8 23-6 31-7 30 36: 39-8 59-2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 28°3 | 23-7 | 24-3 | 15-8 | 12-7 23'-5 29 25-6 36-9 39-4 59'-6 
31—Hamilton.............. 31-2 | 25-2 | 26-2 | 17-8 | 14-2 23°3 2602, ZEB Pes ake 38-3 42 62-6 
32—Brantford.............. 30°3 | 25 23 16-5 | 12-9 22-1 28-7 29 37-3 40-8 63 
Soa Galts. \Gi.% avin: ween 31 24-7 | 21-3 | 17-2 | 13-7 23-3 32-5 32 39-1 43-7 61-2 
34.—Guelph...24.. ol dawdes 30 24-4 | 21-6 | 16-2 | 13-3 23-4 25 30 35-9 40-9 59-1 
35—Kitchener.............. 28-7 | 24-5 | 21 17-3 | 13-7 24-5 35 206Gb eres 33°7 38-7 58-5 
36—Woodstock............. 31-3 | 25-2 | 21-3 | 17-2 | 13-2 20-8 30 25-5 36-2 38-6 60-2 
w—Stratiord. .o.c:.cceae on 30 25 20-7 | 17-9 | 14-6 23-7 30 25-2 40-4 44-6 62-3 
SS LON ON wie. peuvorecsln aoe 31-5 | 24-8 | 24 17-1 | 11-6 22-8 29-6 26-7 37-9 42-9 60-8 
39—St. Thomas............ 29-2 | 24-2 | 21-4 | 16-3 | 13-3 22-2 28 25-7 37°8 41-7 61-5 
40—Chatham.............. 30-4 | 24-9 | 21-1 | 16-4 | 12 24-1 27-8 28-8 38-8 43-2 64-1 
41—Windsor.. 02.0.5 000205 0 27-4 | 22-4 | 21-5 | 15-9 | 11-5 23-7 27-8 25-5 36-7 40-2 60 
42—Sarnia.. ooo. .oe ce nene os 80-4 | 24-6 | 23-6 | 18-3 | 14-4 23-8 30 27-5 38-7 44-5 63-5 
43—Owen Sound............ 28-3 | 23-8 | 19-3 | 16-8 | 15-8 23-6 23-8 27-7 38-1 42-1 57-8 
44—North Bay............. 32-5 | 28-7 | 23-2 | 16-1 | 12-3 26 30 26 35-3 39-6 61 
45—Sudbury....c.ccceeceec. 32 25 23-8 | 18-1 | 12-3 26-1 30 26-9 40 45-3 61-1 
AG—Coballto 0.5 do cces dee cs 30 26 29 15-3 | 12-2 20: Dri|.. 3: eek 29-4 40-4 45 62-5 
47—Timmins............... 29 24-3 | 21-5 | 17-2 | 13-2 29 30 29 34-5 40 62-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 30-4 | 26-2 | 22-4 | 17-5 | 12-6 22-9 31-8 27-6 38 39-9 61-4 
49—Port Arthur............ 30-3 | 22-7 | 21-5 | 17-3 | 13-2 20-8 33 30 40-1 46 65-9 
50—Fort William........... 28 20°6 | 18-6 | 14-3 | 12-5 17-9 30°3 28 38 42-6 63°4 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-5 | 19-0 | 18-6 | 13-0 | 9-9 14-8 270°2 26-0 37-9 44-9 59-6 
S1—-Winnipes. .. 60)... sce e ce 25-2 | 18-7 | 18-4 | 12-2 | 9-6 13-9 25-7 26 36-5 41-8 59-1 
§2—-Bramdon 3.5 20)985 48). 23-8 | 19-3 | 18-8 | 13-8 | 10-1 15-7 28-7 26 37:5 48 60 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 28-4 | 21-7 | 19-6 | 14-6 | 10-3 16-8 31-4 26-5 45 -0 51-1 63-1 
§3—Reemant otto ee 26-6 | 19-6 | 17-9 } 12-9 | 11-2 15-7 31-5 27-7 42-4 51-2 65-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 26-7 | 21-7 | 16-3 | 14-3 8-4 16-3 oil 30 49-8 51-5 58 
55—Saskatoon.............. 26-1 | 20-9 | 19-2 | 14-6 | 10-1 16-6 30-7 23-1 44 50-8 61-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 34-3 | 24-6 | 25 16:4 | 11-6 18-4 RP AGH 25 43-7 50-8 67-1 
Alberta (average)............ 26-6 | 20-7 | 18-3 | 13-4 | 10-5 16-6 30-1 25 °9 40-8 47-8 58-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 27-5. | 20 19 15 11-9 17 30 30 47-2 51-7 59-6 
58—Drumbheller............ 30 25 20 15 10 20 32-5 25 44 52-5 60 
59—Edmonton............. 25-9 | 19-1 } 20-6 | 12-9 | 10-7 17-5 31-7 26°3 35-6 45-8, 57-7 
COC leary. irc olay ele 23-5 | 18-1 | 16-4 | 11-6] 9-8 14-8 27-2 23-5 41-5 47-2 60 
61—Lethbridge............. 26 21-5 | 15-4 | 12-3 9-9 13-8 29-2 24-5 35-7 41-9 55 
British Columbia (average) .| 31-4 | 25-1 | 22-8 | 16-3 | 14-1 22°83 36-5 30-2 48-5 53-9 65-5 
O2=-MermiiG nc a-ctatrel OPaa. aoe 30 25 22 15, 10 20 40 31-7 47-4 52. 64 
Ga=—INelsony. a. ere. cea eee 31 25 23-7 | 17-5 | 15-1 20 40 29 45-6 54 62 
Of—— Tradl a saaterceeeneye 31-51 25 23-2 | 19-5 | 16-5 23 36°7 29-5 54-2 59-2 65 
65—New Westminster...... 30-9 | 25-1 | 19-8 | 14 12-8 22-3 84-1 29-6 42-7 49-3 65-6 
66—Vancouver..........2.: 32-1 | 24-8 | 23-4 | 14-8 | 13-8 23-4 36-6 32 47-9 52 68-2 
O7—Victoniasic. sce 31 24-1 | 24-1 | 15-7 | 14-6 25-9 32-1 28-2 49-3 53-6 64-2 
68—Nanaimo.>...0.2....... 31-2 | 25 23 18-1 | 17-4 24-2 35-5 28-3 49 53°3 67-1 
80°38 | 26°7 | 23 15-9 | 12-5 19-8 36-7 83-4 52 57 67:5 





a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14c to 18¢ per quart. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1927 

















. Fish Eggs Butter 
ae es ob gs 1s Se iaé is 3 FS 
oie 4 eae 3B a 3 [22 2] o= | Bq [23 3g -§ 
eae] 38 |aae .| Es |oe.| 2 (2e-S] Be | She lose ao | £8 
mas | 268 )/S3e8| 28 | 23 | 8o2| 82 |Sus8] =e | 25s [8-2 pool gs 
oGS8 | Sun | aes 4 ey 1285] 85 |88S51 Be GSH 1Ssh ‘aon | $8 
Gas = a 2 Bae 3. & a Ba a 2 8 Gan S22 | ga a SA % QeS 8 & 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-2 30-5 20-6 13-7 59-7 20°5 20°5 36-7 22°38 50-9 44.4 43-4 48 
13-3 o0°0 | eens! 4 ae 53-9 17-7 18-6 29-5 22-4 52-7 44-1 43-5 49 2 
12 29-30) Act. See 50-70 18 15-8 32°6 21-7 61-7 43-8 44.3 48-8 |} 1 
ae eae 29-351. 6 seer | we). 60 17-4 20 31-8 20 52-1 45-2 42-2 49-2 | 2 
18 35. Pesca sek. Beem e 45 17-5 18-2 29-2 21 49-7 45 40-6 47-8 | 3 
has ey ee os ee ee oe ee 50 17-5 17-1 27-9 | | 23-6 55-9 51-7 40 48-3 | 4 
Baer. 35 a RI SN Bay Ba 50 17-7 15-7 30-7 | £25 48-3 35 48-7 §2°5 | 5 
Sioa Rs tes PN Te oR Ge eet Be 18 25 25 1 23-3 AD sGMle meee 45 48-71 6 
12 So, [Came gee we 60-65 18-5 20 40:6 24 41-1 87-4 39-2 44-7 | 7 
15-0 oa°O |.% eee. 10-0 56-9 18-4 17-6 35-1 22°3 51-2 45-7 41-9 47-4 
12 ee et ee 10 60 18-2 17-6 38-9 22-4 54-6 49-5 45-9 49-8 | 8 
18 35.0 Puss. 10 6 17-6 16°4 42-8 21-6 55-7 49-7 42 48-8 | 9 
ROL bana. cole Bote Ree: 55-60 18-8 18-2 85°5 22°3 49-6 43-6 42-3 46 10 
OST Wie wee. Ae oe ae. sie 0 19 18 23-3 23 45 40 387-5 45 ll 
16-1 33-8 25°0 19-6 55-0 20-0 21-4 29-6 22°8 51-6 45-5 43-5 46-5 
10 25 C1 (eae SOE 50 20 21 22 22-4 51-8 46-5 39-7 45 12 
15-20 BOS Wheyed Fore. TG) es eee ee 20 23°3 81-8 | 123-7 52-3 47-5 44 45-8 |13 
15-20 35 30 doce TS tort. 21:5 18-7 32-1 SA rf 59-8 45-8 43-8 47-4 |14 
RoR e. 30 25 £5 Ne Hae AS: 0 20 25 “Rome S:| fe2:9 48-5 42 Des pe ae 44-8 |15 
Bee Gol eee 20 Bo oe eee yet or al eee 24-2 21-9 BOON Reo oe 45 46-1 |16 
RO) are wep OM ed 10 60 20 18 34 22-2 50-2 44-5 47 47-5 |17 
Botts BS Oe oa. | ek eek 8 50 a er eee 25-3 23-4 50 Rae 40-8 47 18 
15-18 35 S11 SG ie eee hem eee 19-5 24-3 83-5 20-7 53-3 46-8 43-7 47-8 {19 
15 S08 1a eee: 10 60 18-9 19-3 34 21-9 51-8 45-7 43-7 46-9 |20 
19-0 3e-9 21-8 12-0 65-7 19-7 19-9 39-4 21-7 56-2 44-8 44.4 48-8 | 
18 35 25 cea ine soe eee 19-3 20-9 39-9 121-9 54-7 49-3 44-8 49-2 |21 
eas. 32 20 10 SN os 22-3 20-1 44-5 ' 24-3 PCIE | EMR ase 4 44 47-6 122 
15 35 22 LQ 20 eer 17-5 18-8 35-4 19-5 51-7 41-7 41 46-7 |28 
20 30 OUR Meee a ae... 21-2 20-3 38-7 21 42-6 40-3 46-4 48-4 |24 
20 30 20 1-8... 60 18-8 23-6 36-2 21-2 46-1 42-8 44-6 46-4 125 
Ate tee 25 25 sh eainl oR. BN. 3 21:5 i Ye eS a 22-7 52-9 45 44-5 47-7 |26 
20 30-35 18-20 oe ee ee ee 20 15-5 35 22-6 AA eG GSS Se 45 48 127 
16 30-32 16-30 12-5 72 22-2 17-4 39-4 21-2 52-8 46-5 45 49-5 |28 
20 35 ae ec eee ee 21-3 20-4 43-9 21-5 49-2 45 44 50-4 |29 
20 35 Ps ae eee ee eee 18 20-4 41-1 19-4 49-4 44 44-5 48-6 130 
20 35 20cek Ee 50 18-6 15-1 44-8 20-7 52-8 44-6 44-4 49-5 131 
20 30 23 a er eee 18-8 Ly 39-3 19-3 47 45 47 48-3 132 
15 os 20 i LB BP. oe 21-2 22-8 40-5 21-2 49-6 46 46-7 48-2 |33 
20 30 OL ih eee ee eee 20-7 18-6 39-6 22 51-3 47-5 45-4 48-7 |34 
abet Bake 30 18 ee ee 75 20 20:7 33 19-6 45-4 42 44.2 47-7 {35 
20 35 22 12° 1m. Bias 18-7 22-7 35-8 19-7 41-6 82-5 41-7 46-8 [36 
20 35 20-25 15 60 19-9 21-8 39-1 21-4 45-8 40-6 43-8 47-5 |37 
18 23 2007 [ges te 60 19-4 19-4 39-7 21-6 48-9 Be 47 48-8 138 
17-20 30 18 10 50 20-2 19-9 45-5 22-1 44-4 43-7 45-8 48-8 139 
18 35 20 “eee |e ie” Sane 19-3 23-4 88-9 22-2 41-8 38-9 44-9 48-1 /40 
20 35 30 Ute at Ree coe 20-5 21-7 85-9 21-1 49 45-2 47 49-6 |41 
of RO BMS 1S Sd ee ree 19-7 20 46 23-2 CAC | gat ea aes 47-4 50-9 |42 
She Btie Beat bio -. ae 20 7 ec es es A 15 19 38-4 21-1 42-3 40 45-1 47-1 143 
25 25 20 wa Ue eer Be, 20 18-6 38 23 52 50:3 42 48-8 |44 
5 tt Men 25 25 10 75 18-6 15:3 38-8 23-2 56-6 47-7 45 49-6 |45 
A a ae 30 15 Ay nee 75 20-7 25 39-4 25-5 EOD: aia tat cee 52-8 |46 
Ate 30 OE a hs oes es 18-3 21-7 27 22-3 66-5 58-3 Meee 51-2 |47 
Ente 30 25 oc Beith Wisk Betas 20-7 23-4 44-7 21-3 58-6 48-6 43-2 48-9 148 
18 380 18 een 18-7 18-4 41-1 22-9 58-2 50 40 50-1 {49 
15-20} 25 OPER ie oe 80 19 16-9 43 21-1 59 52-5 40 49-2 |50 
PA ee ee eee eT ee cae eee ey 20-9 15-2 35-3 20-0 56-6 48-4 39-7 47-2 
Se Rees a ec en i en a 21-7 15-7 41-6 19-3 59-5 49-4 38-2 47-7 |51 
MOB ob Tih 2 ic Neo Meo htr aks MeN c RUM Meal We BB ris 20-1 14-6 29-1 20°6 53:7 47-5 41-2 46-7 |52 
25-0 30-0 15:0 46-0 }.a.ge... 25-4 23°8 35-6 22°2 61-4 56:7 38-8 48-6 
25 30 Oe eee ee eet ee 25 23-1 Ey 21-4 63-1 57-7 38°3 49-2 |53 
2b 30 12 ae [aay Cae 26-7 23°3 25 25 - 61-2 57 38-5 49-7 {54 
25 30 15 AY Fe eRe. 25 23-9 37-2 22-4 61-4 55-4 38-3 46-5 |55 
25 30 ES 07 4b... SH Be os 25 25 42-9 20-1 59-8 56-7 40 49-1 156 
22°3 27-8 15-9 E8-3 16.88... - 24-4 23°4 38-2 24-1 49-6 49-9 40-4 |. 48-1 
sBcRESa. 30 20 20 ey ee 26-7 26-2 42-9 28-3 48-9 42-5 40-8 49-4 |57 
25 30 BBs 8 ek. 8s. ERs oi 25 25 31-4 25-3 50 35 39 47 {58 
17-5-20] 23-25 12-5 RO ss ee cee 22-6 23-7 33-7 23 55-8 44-1 41-7 48-5 159 
25-30 30 15-18 Se ees Seete 24-7 21-2 43 21-7 51-7 45-4 40-7 48-8 |60 
18 25 12-5 DOr Wee Oe ok 22-8 21 40-2 22-1 41-4 36-7 39-9 47 =‘|61 
23°3 28-3 18-6 Sy al ee ee 22°9 23-0 39-5 23°9 46-4 38-0 46-7 61-3 
30 30 18 ENE Se aes 23-7 23-3 42-5 23-7 58-3 DOR Ble 0) areas 49-2 |62 
25 30 20 San 25-6 24-4 38-7 94-7 S's, EAS SS Soe 46-2 51-7 163 
25 30 18-20 De. Wee ABB wee 24-4 24-2 32-3 26-1 ie ey | barrel eaiaey 50 55 64 
22-5 BO: a) Teme ay, RRS | ee ea 19-2 21-7 42 21-4 37°6 30 46-3 50 ~=—s-|65 
18-22-5 |25-27-5 17-5 4 eh te cla 2Y 19-8 39-8 22-2 40-5 33 44-5 49-3 |66 
25 BO Wad ee oe ON NG ath «ch: 21 20-8 35-4 21-3 39-8 33 45-9 50 67 
15 DD PM Merten free aes « ofl s ane 24-2 25 42-7 26-2 40 £335 me (airs BL SOS Sal Ii aera de Ae 52-1 168 
Pt es 25 ae ena a ee: SES eee 22-5 25 42-5 25-8 52:7 46-7 47-5 53-2 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





* Canned vegetables 





























~~ > e 
g 3 = 42. g 
= ra ce 6.2 2. s of : 
Ee = —= °o om FS Le 
LOCALITY pe Te a eh cee 1 eee | eg . 
4 oe 3 3 aso] & ce = 2 a I ree 
wm Qa mn 2 Gina a ro) — o [->) B a) ‘=| 
o—~ | 52 | Sse] 3h a St 38 ae ag 
oo | Se , | see| Be | ot | 28 a ao | dh 
23 | 88 | 38 | ees | sa | 28 | g2 | 2 | Sx | &8 
oO ~Q MN fe few H H Ay .o) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............-- 30-7 7°6 18-6 5-3 6-0 10-9 12-6 16-2 16-9 16-4 
Nova Scotia (average) .............. 30-1 q°9 17-8 5-8 6-4 9-7 14-4 18-3 17-9 17-3 
1 SV GREY tare venaunias caterers on 30-3 8 17-8 5-7 6-2 10 14 18-2 18 17-8 
2—New Glasgow.......-.e..e000: 29-1 8 16-6 504 5-9 10:1 13-8 17-4 16-9 16-5 
GSA TMIDCTSE ts Fess os Lane once 29-5 8 18-7 5:6 6-7 9-5 12-3 19-2 18-7 16-4 
BS BELTS Ice Qoae Re RM RSIS oa AN I or ot 7°3 18-1 5-7 6-6 8-6 14-5 18 17-1 16-6 
B= Windsor... .. « dsc cures ode com aren 30-9 8:3 18-3 6°5 6-7 9-8 16-5 19-6 19-2 19-6 
GHP TUTTO. re ke chore eo aeee 30 8 17 56 6-2 10 15 17-2 17-2 17 
7—P .E.1.—Charlottetown........ 29-4 7-4 19-3 54 5-8 10°5 15-7 16-9 16-7 16-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-0 8-7 18-3 5-5 6-3 11-0 14-8 16-5 16-3 16-1 
8—Moncton............cccccceeess 32-8 9-3 18 5-8 6-5 11:8 14-7 17°3 16°6 16:3 
9—St. John... isc caos vo dvuemaeee 31 8-7 19 5-2 6 10:5 13-9 15-2 15-2 14-6 
10—Fredericton.............0cee0:: 30-1 8-7 18 5-3 6-2 11-7 15-7 15-6 16°4 14:8 
11—Bathursty.)) og. csc ete anceee 30 8 18 5-6 6-3 10 15 17-7 17 18-5 
Quebec (average)...............0-5- 28-6 6-4 17-6 5-2 6-4 9-5 13-0 14-8 17-3 15-5 
12—Qnebecs 9. isos cae re ne eee 30-5 7-5 17°6 5-2 6-1 10-7 14 15-3 16°8 15-5 
18—Three Rivers..............000: 30-4 6 17-9 5-5 7-2 9-7 13°6 14-9 19-1 15-4 
14—Sherbrooke.............secee0 29-7 6-7 17-6 5-2 5-9 9-5 13:9 14-7 17-6 15-4 
15—Sorel sag eb ee eee ee 27-4 6 17-7 4-9 6-7 9-5 12-1 15-1 17°3 15-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe...............:- 25-2 5 17-1 4-9 6-5 9°9 12-6 14-7 17-7 16-1 
17=St- Johnis).oj..< nese dees nee 29-3 5-3 17-5 4-6 6-5 9-4 13-6 14-7 17-7 16 
18—Thetford Mines..............-- 26°2 6-7 17-7 5-7 7 8-2 13-2 15-6 18-5 16-7 
19—Montreal........... Peek ee ashe 30:3 5-3-8 17-9 5:5 5:6 10-1 12-1 14-2 15-2 14-6 
QO PU recs d toc ce oat ee 28-8 6-7-8 17:8 5:6 6+2 8-7 12-2 13-8 15-7 14-1 
Ontario (average) ................-- 31-0 7:3 18-1 5-0 5-8 11-6 13-2 15-9 16-0 15-4 
21--OUtAWA... no hace c orgs eumeeeneniee 32-5 7-3-8 18-4 5-8 6-4 11-3 11-6 15-6 15-6 15-1 
22—Brockville..............002202-] 31-4 6-7 17-7 5-5 5-5 10-9 11-9 17-6 17-2 16-6 
25-—KINGStONS, 2 ose a.s cere cide mater 28-4 6-7 15-2 5-3 5 9 12 14-1 13:9 13-6 
24—Belleville.............0cce ener 28-7 6-3 17-6 4-9 5-5 10-9 12-8 14-6 14-8 14-4 
25—Peterborough........ 29-2 7-3 17-3 4-6 5-5 11-8 12°8 15-2 15-2 14-8 
96-—OBH AWA wane oot ce not ceeennee 35-1 7:3 16-3 4-5 5-8 12-5 13-4 15-4 15 15 
27-—Orilig seen essen uanee Rodis Clair a 30:2 6:7 20 5-1 5-4 12-4 12-8 16-7 16-7 15-8 
DS—L OPONTOs. . «shel S eae sccdeee aa eels 34-2 7-3-8 18-5 5 5-5 10-8 11-9 15-3 15-2 15-2 
29—Niagara Falls................- 31-7 7:3 19-5 5-1 5-8 12-7 13-9 15-8 18 15-4 
80—St. Catharines..............+: 27-5 7:3 18-2 4-6 5-2 12-2 13-1 14-4 14:5 14-4 
31—Hamilton...............66 eee 32°6 7-3-8 17-8 4:5 5-9 fig! 12-5 14:9 14-9 14-7 
82—Brantford..........csceseccces 30-7 7-3-8 19-5 4-5 5-1 12-8 12-8 14-6 15 14:5 
Bo Galt... eer errant Boe damit 32-9 7-3 19-4 4-8 5-8 13-2 14-3 16-7 16-5 15-2 
34~—Guoelph trois dss es oe tonoaewie 32:6 7:3 18-6 4-7 5-9 11-5 13-3 16-3 15:3 16 
35—Kitchener........c.cceceececes 31-4 7:3 18-3 4-4 5-3 12 12-3 16 16-6 15-4 
86—Woodstock.........cccecceeees 30:1 6:7 17-4 4-1 5-6 11-2 13 14-9 14-9 14-7 
87——Stratiord. ..:)...cecsstensteoee 30-6 6-7 18-8 4-6 6-1 12-4 13-2 15-8 16 15-1 
$8— LOGON... s odie iaeceeee see 31-2 7-3-8 18-6 4-7 5:8 11-9 14-2 15-6 16:3 15-2 
39—St. Thomas.............0.e0+: 30 7:3 18-9 4-7 5-6 12-9 13-5 16:3 16-8 15-1 
40—Chatham............csescecees 81-7 6:7 18-4 4-4 5-5 11-4 14 15-5 15-3 14:5 
41-——Winds0r:... 0d. .ccccccsscecovss 30°3 8 18-2 4-9 5-4 12 14:2 15-7 15-4 16-1 
A SATMA boos cde’ coem alee 29-8 | 7-3-8-7 18-1 4-4 6-2 11-7 14-7 15-8 15-8 15-1 
43—Owen Sound..............0000- 30°2 6-7 17-8 4-5 5-4 10:7 13-4 15-8 15-4 15-5 
44—North Bay.........ccecceceee 28-9 5:8 15 5-5 6:3 10-4 13-3 15-4 15:6 15 
45—Sudbury’.....0. sce ccsecueetes 31-1 8 17-6 5-6 8-2 10-7 15 17 17 16 
46—Cobalt si oo iis ohooh Seen 32°2 8-1 18-7 5-9 6-9 12-2 15-7 19-3 19-5 18-6 
47— TIMMINS: o 25.3600 eee sheen 83°2 8:3 16 5-7 6 10 13-2 17-2 16:2 16:2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............-- 30-7 8 18-5 5:3 6-7 13-1 14-3 15-4 16:3 16-1 
49—Port Arthur.............0..00+- 30-2 73 20 5-5 6 9-8 jl 17-1 16-5 16:8 
50—Fort William.................- 30+1 7:3 17-4 5-5 5-4 11-2 10-6 17°3 17-1 16-2 
Manitoba (average)...............+- 30-8 6-7 | 20-2 5-5 5-8 | 11-7] 13-2] 18-8] 18-5 | 17-9 
61—Winnipeg®. ... 2: «22 oe sctaaeee eee 31-1 7, 20-2 5:3 6:3 12-1 12-6 18-9 17°8 18-1 
52—Brandon.............. pictaheveuatetore 30-5 TO Pee 5-7 5-2 11-2 13-7 18-6 19-1 17-7 
Saskatchewan (average) ........... 29-8 8-1 19-1 5-4 6-1 11-0 12-2 18-0 18-2 18-2 
68-—— Regina. eo. dele 6 ans cate omigeols 29°6 8-8-4 17-1 5:3 6-1 11-7 11-9 17-8 17-8 17°3 
54—Prince Albert..............00-: 29-7 8 21 5-3 6:3 8-7 10-9 18-1 18-1 18-1 
65-—Saskatoon... foc asgewen ert 30-1 8 17 5-3 6 11-3 13-2 18-1 18-4 18-8 
56—Moose Jaw........02ccececeeees 29-9 8 21:3 5:6 5-9 12-2 12-6 17-9 18-4 18-6 
Alberta (average)................06- 31-2 8-5 19-0 5-6 5-7 11:3 9-9 15-8 18-9 19-0 
57—Medicine Hat..............00+- 32-5 7-4 18-7 5-5 6:3 12-4 9-7 17-1 21-1 19-6 
68—Drumbeller. 3. 00.52 2.2 bc oes oe 33-3 8-9 19 5-6 5-3 11-7 10-3 15 17-7 19-3 
59—Edmonton...........0c.0e0+e8 28-4 8 19-3 5-5 54 10 9-3 15-4 17-5 18-4 
60—Calgary™ =... i ccke ccs bine ace et 32:8 8-4 19 5-7 5-8 12 10-5 16-2 19-4 20 
61—Lethbridge................005 28-8 10 19 5:5 5-5 10:5 9-6 15:5 18-7 17-5 
British Columbia (average)........ 32°35 8-9 21:3 5:6 6-2 10-2 9-4 16-1 17-7 17-6 
62——Pernia, 224 Sir Oo ee ace 31-2 83 20-2 5-4 5-7 12 11-6 15 18 18 
63-——NGISON 2 cet tcive css meee ces 30-8 10 18-2 5-7 6°3 10-6 10 15 19 19 
64-27 Fall cone. so toa cet eee 30 9-3 16:8 5-6 5-1 10 9-1 15 18-4 18-4 
65—New Westminster............-- 33-6 8 24:3 5-5 5-9 8-9 8 15-7 16:8 16-2 
66—Vancouver........+-.-0-.e00008 81-9 8 22-4 5-6 6 9-5 8-9 15-4 16:3 16 
6/—_ VICtOTIA® (as vewens cc cme 32-6 8-9 23 55 7-1 9-7 8-4 15-5 17-3 16°6 
68 Nanaia gyri} thse ose twas ces 32:5 8-9 23:3 5-5 6-5 10 9 17-9 17-3 17:3 
69—Prince Rupert................. 85°5 10 22-5 6 6-8 10-6 10-1 19 18-7 19-2 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1927 
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Apples 
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Prunes, medium 
size, per lb. 


per pkt. 


choice, 
(15 oz.) 


Raisins, seeded 


cents 


Currants, per Ib. 


cents 


per 4 Ib. tin. 


Jam, raspberry, 





A 
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Canned peaches, 
2’s, per can 
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Marmalade, oran 
per 4 lb. tin 
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Corn syrup, 
per 5 lb. tin 


cents 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Sugar 























= ~ a wg a ; 
5 G 9 - 3 ray > wy <j 
eee ee oe i coed ae: Ue de 
Locality “i, eta, eo o6{/83"| 28 | 4 HO 3 g Sas 2 
24 | Sto. | PASS] fyole wl ao fg. | S| Be =p 
Sse\ecS| 2 | St igee| BS G2) gs | gk | se | Ae £8 
S BK) OT gy a, a Ok dope aw ao a © ty a8 oe 
Ba iieas(ee) d2(ssal Sx | HS) sh | pa | sh] se 28 
o val 6) H |O ss B Ay O P) w < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | Cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)....... 8-4) 8-0 | 61-6 | W-7 | 27-5 15-6 | 3-6 55.9 58-3 12.4 74 16-854 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8:7 | 8-0] 65-6 | 69-3 | 29-7 13-1 | 3-9 54.6 45.2 13.3 7-8 16-759 
1—Sydney..v... 2.0.24: 8-7 | 8-4 | 66 70-3.) 01-2 14-8] 3-8 65.5 49.3 13.9 Tse 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-6] 8 65-6 | 73 30-7 13-2 | 3:5 50.5 36-8 13-9 Roms | SMe 
3—Ambherst............. 8:7 | 7-9 | 66-7 | 67-5 | 27-5 12 4-4 0 35 12:7 726 17:5 
4—Hlalifax.............0- 8-1] 7-6 | 66-7 | 69-4 | 28:8 14-2 | 3-9 65-1 57 13-9 7-2 | 16-00-16-50 
5—Windsor.............. 9 8-2 | 60 68-3 | 80 13-5 | 4-1 40 48 13°39 8 17-00 
6—Truro. bs. ecw ede et 9 7-7 | 68-7 | 67-5 | 30 11 3-6 56-7524) 0 13-7 8-5 | 16-00-16-50 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 8 7-5 | 63-9 | 69-1 | 28-9 16-7 | 3-9 60 41-1 13.7 7-2 18-40 
New Brunswick (Average)! 8:2 | 7-9 | 64-9 | 72-8 | 26-1 12-7} 3-5 61.6 38-9 13-4 7-2 17-125 
8—Moncton............. 8-5 | 7-9 | 67-2 | 75-3 | 28-8 12-8 | 3-6 68.4 41-8 14.4 7-5 218-00 
0--Gt; Joba Wise ek! 8-5 | 8-4 | 65 68-1 | 26-6 1929") 13-7 62-4 36-2 13 7 16-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 7:5 | 7-5 | 62-5 | 73-5 | 25-5 12-9 | 2-9 56 37-7 11-5 7 16-00 
11—Bathurst............. 8-3 | 7-8 | 65 74-9 | 24 13 3-7 60 40 13-3 7-3 18-00 
Quebec (Average)........ 7-9 | 7-41 60-7 | 69-2 | 26-8 14-0 | 3-6 53-5 64-5 11-2 6-7 16-222 
12—Quebec....-........0- 7-7 | 2-3 159-7 | 71-7 | 26 18 3-4 52.7 65 10-4 7-5 | 16:50-17-00 
18—Three Rivers......... 8-2 | 7-6] 62-5 | 72-4 | 28 14-7} 4-2 51 67-5 10-7 6-8 16-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-8 | 7-21 61-2 | 68-7 | 26-9 13-4] 8 48.7 60 11-1 6-4 | 16-75-17-75 
15—Gorel.2 1. 2F0. ce 8-2 | 7-71) 54-4 | 56-7 | 28-3 10-8 | 4+] 50. 4 2a 12 6-9 15-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-5 | 7-1 | 63-7 | 68-9 | 25 12:6 | 3-9 54.3 73 9 6-8 | 15-50-16-00 
17—S8t. John’s............ 7-9} 7-1] 61 70-8 | 27-5 14-1] 3-5 58 67-3 13-2 6-2 15-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 8-2 | 7-61 65-8 | 71-2 | 27-5 14-3 | 3-9 56 61 12:3 6-8 | 16-50-17-00 
19—Montreal...... RS 7-6 | 7-3 | 59-5 | 69-4 | 25-6 14-4] 3-2 55-2 64-2 11-1 6-4 | 16:50-17-00 
S-Bialt... pete... Lf. 7-8 | 7-3 | 58-6 | 73-4 | 26-1 13-9 | 3-2 55-8 58-3 11-2 6-6 16°75 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-4] 8-4] 62-6 | 72-9 | 26-5 13-8 | 3-5 54-8 59-0 11-6 V1 16-275 
21—Ottawa.............. 7-8] 7:31 61-7 | 71-5 | 26-1 13 3°7 59-4 55 11-2 7-1 16-75 
22—Brockville........... 8-2] 8 63-7 | 72-5 | 30 13-4} 4 55 60 12° 7 16-00 
23—Kingston............. 7-8 | 7-3 | 57-1 | 67-8 | 25 12814) A8e7 56-7 50 10-6} » 6-8 15-50 
24—Belleville............ 8-3 | 8-3 | 63-5 | 71-6 | 25-7 13-7 | 3-3 56-7 67-1 11-2 6-9 16-00 
25—Peterborough........ 7-9 | 7-61 62 68-6 | 24-3 16:2| 3-3 57 54 10-4 6-5 15-75 
26—Oshawa.............- 8-4 | 8-1] 65 74 26-3 12-6] 3-2 56-3 60 2-9 6-9 16-00 
27—Orillia............... 8:4] 8 66-7 | 72-7 | 26:7 44°38 | 3-3 | 6755 50 13-5 7-1 | 16-00-16-25 
28—Toronto: 7.0). .... 00. 8 7-8 | 62-4 | 73-2 | 24-6 12-4 | 3-3 54-5 52-2 10-2 6-6 | 15:50-16-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-4 7°9 | 65:4 | 77-7 | 26-1 14-4 3-6 56-1 59 11-6 6-8 |g14-50-15-00 
30—St. Catharines........ 8-2 | 8-2 | 65-8 | 73 24-2 12 3-8 51-7 60 11 6:7 g15-50. 
31—Hamilton............ 7-9 | 7-51 60-5 | 71-4 | 25-1 12-5 | 3-3 52 57+5 10 6-5 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 8 7-8 | 61-1 | 72-1 | 24-8 13-5 | 3 55-5 66+4 11 6-8 15-50 
SoS alt..¢ her... ce 8-11 7-91 65 72-3 | 25 13-6 | 3:5 54-5 62:5 10 6-8 16-00 
34—Guelph............... 8-2 | 7-8 | 62-8 | 73-4 | 25 1354 | -3-7 54-3 55 11-3 6-8 | 15-50-16-00 
35—Kitchener............ 8-3. | 88] 45-8 | 71-1 | 25 12-7 | 3:8 51-2 59-2 10-6 6-4 | 16-00-16-50 
36—Woodstock........... 771 7-51 65 69-5 | 24-5 12:6.) 3-1 52-2 59-7 11-1 6-8 16-00 
37—Stratford............. 8-3 | 8 61-2 | 72-5 | 25 13:3} 3-1 56-4 53-7 10°7 7-2 | 15-50-16-00 
88—London.............- 8-5 | 8-1] 65-1 | 76-5 | 24-8 14-1] 3:4 59-1 57-5 11-2 6-8 | 16-00-16-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-6 | 8-1] 65-4 | 72-6 | 25-3 13:9] 3-6 58-2 63:3 12-2 7-4 16-50 
40—Chatham............ 8-1] 7-9 | 58-7 | 70-9 | 26-7 13-1 | 3-3 52-7 67°5 10-3 6-8 15-50 ° 
41—Windsor.............. 8 7-8 | 61-6 | 73-6 | 25-6 13-1] 3 52-7 58-1 10-8 7-1 |g15-50-16-50 
42-Sarnia. icc. )........ 2 8:71 8-6] 64-4 | 75-6 | 26-2 13-6 | 3:3 55 64-2 11-9 7-7 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 8-2] 7:6 | 67-8 | 74-2 | 25-6 12:7 | 3-8 53-3 56 11-6 7-3 | 16-00-16-50 
44—North Bay........... 8-6 | 8-4] 69-4 | 76-8 | 28-3 14-5] 3-6 58-3 65 12-5 74 16-50 
45—Gadbury.:........... 8-8 | 8-51 67 74-7 | 28 16-3] 3:8 57-5 66:7 14-3 7-5 | 17-00-17-50 
462Cobalt 00: 9-4 | 8-61 61-7 | 74-7 | 30 16-1 | 3-8 52 59 14-4 8-1 | 18-50-19-00 
47—Timmins............. 9-31 8-7 | 63-3 | 73-3 | 32-5 15 3-8 57-5 45 15 7-8 | 18-50-19-00 
48—Saulte Ste. Marie..... 9 8-7 | 60-7 | 74-8 | 29-3 15-4] 3-4 49-3 65 12-7 7-6 | 16°50-16-75 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-9 | 8-71 57-8 | 73-3 | 30 15:7 | 3-2 47-5 62-5 11-4} ~ 8-2 | 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-7 | 8-5 | 60-5 | 72-4 | 29-5 14-3 | 3-3 52-8 58 11-4 7-6 | 17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-5 | 8-4] 58-2 | 73-3 | 28-3 13-2} 3-5 49-3 56-2 12-5 6-9 20-590 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-6 | 8-6] 56-4 | 71-5 | 27-5 12-7 | 3-4 48-5 52-3 12-9 7 19-00 
52—Brandon............. 8-3 | 8-2] 60 75 29 13:7 | 3-5 50 60 12 6-8) 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8:7 | 8-5 | 60-0 | 73-4 | 28-7 20-7 | 3-7 54-9 69-2 14:8 viv) 23° 625 
$3—Revina |..5-;........ 8-6 | 8-6] 58-8 | 70-1 | 27-2] a19-5 | 3-4 54-4 725 14-5 8 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-6 | 8-5] 58-6 | 75-7 | 30-8] a22 3-9 56-7 Goeth: 7A ee ee 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-7 | 8-3 | 60-5 | 73-3 | 27 a21-2 | 3-7 50-3 fa. £49 15 6-8 | 23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 9 8-5 | 62 74:4} 29-7 | 220 3-8] 57-5 75 15 7, Ree ee 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-8] 8-1 | 56-4 | 71-4 | 27-9 19-8 | 3-5 55-0 61-1 14-4 ot; See oe ae 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-5 | 8-1] 55 73-3 | 26-7 | 022-5] 3-5 61-7 64 14-6 74 zg 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9-7 | 8-8] 50 68-3 | 28:3 | 229-5 | 3-7 57-5 65 15 (it, ee eee 
69—Edmonton........... 8-7] 7-9 | 55-1] 69-7 | 27-4] al6-8| 3-4 48-7 58-7 14 GAGA a ae Foe ee 
60—Calgary.............. 8-6 | 7-9 | 64-7 | 73-7 | 30 a19-2| 3-4 48-3 59-2 13-8 (ey, Oe Oe ae 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-4 | 7-6] 57 72 27 ai8-2| 3-4 59 58-7 14-5 Bi Be, EBB, 
British Columbia(Aver’ge)| 8-5 | 7-9 | 58-6 | 70-0 | 29-8 22-8 | 3-9 55-6 64-6 13-3 Re Uae Aa ee 
62—Fernie................ 9-1} 8-6 |} 65 71-7 | 28-0 | a16-2] 3-9 60-0 68-3 13 GP Mew re 1. 
63—Nelson............... 8-9 | 8-2} 58 70-6 | 28-6 | 226-5 | 3-9 49-0 60-0 140490 bid OF.) LS. 
64 Pail. ).8 02. 8-7 | 7-9 | 58-1} 72-0 | 28-2] a27-5 | 3-4 52-5 70-0 13°67 ib10704. 5. 4.3. 
65—New Westminster....| 7:8 7-5 | 58-6 | 66-0 | 30-6 a20-4 4-0 56-7 62-9 TASOR. b1O-O 8... GoRee 
66—Vancouver........... 7-9 | 7-5 | 57-0 | 67-0 | 29:8 | 222-9] 4-0 54-3 60-0 We p7T-34, Le. 
67—Vietoria. ):.. 05.0} 8-6 | 8-1] 58-2 | 67-9 | 31-2] ai9-8 | 3-9 56-2 54-0 1stee  powme. Lie et 
68—Nanaimo............. 8-0] 7-9} 60-0 | 70-0 | 80:0 | a23-7] 4-0 62-5 66-7 12 Sr WOOF ee Oh Be. 
69—Prince Rupert........ 9-0 | 7-7] 54:0 | 74-5 | 32-0} a25-0] 4-4 53-3 75-0 echt bp OH. OR. 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. c. Calculated price per” 
to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). k. New houses as high as $40 
some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others%30-335. 8. De- 
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Wood “ Rent 
. = 3. 
° » |S Hs 2 
fj am we by | ao 
s e ae = o - ~ § |S2)/ veo as pes S oS 
s ce | sap | BE | Eee | wee | © les] Seeos [Seca os 
at Ss 238 Ss $38 S28 | @ |8s| Sess8 |Seassa 
*] ‘? Za 28 2 Be EBs | = (88) FSo8y |fSscsy 
3 3 g Fes “1B S28 moe, 8 jaa BOAR Aor So 
2) a} es wa oI = Oo |= | a a 
$ $ CG. c $ $ 
13-397 12-173 14-472 8-952 10-888 10-048 | 31-8 |12-9 27-417 19-560 
12-875 8-650 0-000 6-100 -100 5-333 | 34-3 [15-0 22-417 15-083 | 
10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 Fg Vig Diciateiahi, inal 33-35|15 | 16-00-20-00} 10-00-14-00] 1 
Lae pn Seer eee nd Was oy wt aamare se mumege a eer eal 8-00 c6-00 | 35 {15 20-00 |. 14-00 a] 2 
1250 9-00 10-00 MS ee eee Bee 6-00 | 32 {15 | 10-00-15-00) 5-00-10-00] 3 
11-00-13-50] 10-00 13-00 8-00 10-00) {as 35 115 | 30-00-40-00] 20-00-25-00] 4 
10-50-11-50) 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-00 4:00 | 35 {15 | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00] 5 
16-50 8-25 9-00 4-50 5-60. 1. ee os; 35 |15 | 20-00-28-00] 16-00-18-00] 6 
13-25 12-00 3-00 7-50 8-50 -¢9-00 | 32 {15 | 19-00-26-00| 10-00-14:00| 7 
13-333 | 10-875 12-375 7-000 8-583 7-050 | 32-4 j12-5 27-000 19-250 
213-50 210-00 212-00 28-00 29-00 g g32-35|15 | 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00] 8 
12-00-14 -00]13.00-16.00] 14-00-17-00] 6-00-8-00} 7-50-10-00} 8-00-9-00] 30-32/10 | 20-00-35-00/ 18-00-25-00] 9 
13-50 11-00 12-00 POM aial. . etree c4-80-6-40] 30 [13 25-00 18-00 110 
peel ex sae. 8-00 10:00 6-00 Se) a1 ts A. e135, = (12 18-00 15-00 |11 
14-083 | 13-810 15-434 9-381 10-926 11-876 | 30-0 |12-8 23-000 14-813 
13-00 | 14-67 c14-67 | 12-00 12-00 c12-00 | 30 {15 | 27-00-32-00]............ 12 
14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 | 380° {18 | 20-00-25-00] 12-00-15-00/13 
14-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 | 29-80/10 | 18-00-20-00] 16-00-18-00]14 
Phil sttil: c14.67-17.33'c16-00-18-67| 10-67 013-33 10-00 | 30 [15 | 14-00-15-00) 7-00-10-00/15 
RB aer ee’, ECOL BOT Be te Cas sy a c12-00 |............] 80 {10-4} 18-00-20-00 10-00-12 -00,16 
ok Ca a 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 c12-00 | 27-28]12-5/k23-00-33-00] 15-00-23-00!17 
15-BO* Post Gels ©80-59 Yor: yi ky Oo er 30. {15 16-00 10-50 {18 
12-50-15-00) 16-00 | 17-00-18-00/10.00-12.00} 12-00-13-00) 16-00 | 35  |10-12| 25-00-40-00] 16-00-25-00}19 
13-50-15-00] 16-00 17-23 7-00 9-00 c9-00 | 28 {13 | 22-00-30-00| 15-00-22-00/20 
12-835 | 13-182 15-853 9-952 12-408 11-314 | 30-2 |11-8 28-696 20-900 
13-50-15-00| 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7:50 | 35 {15 | 25-00-35-00) 20-00-25-00! 21 
Gell OGES REIT) BesIT c16-00 |.......... c11-20 |............| 30-32}15 | 18-00-20-00) 12-00-16-00 32 
12-50 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 014-00 | 30 |10 | 18-00-25-00) 15-00-20-00,23 
12-50 |13.00-14.00 14-50 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 30 |10 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00)24 
12-00-13-00] 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 410 | 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00)25 
14-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 | 27-30/10 |m20.00-35.00 m18.00-25.00) 26 
13-50 11-00 12-50 r,t eee eee c7-72 | 30 |10 | 18-00-25-00| 13-00-15-00|27 
10-50-13-00] 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 {9-10} 25-00-40-00] 20-00-25-00/28 
212-00 g g g g g 232 {12-5} 25-00-30-00) 18-00-23-00/29 
212-00 ¢ Ps g Ps g 30 |12 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00,30 
12-00-13-00] 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 | 9 | 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00 31 
13-00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 08-348 | 28-30]10 | 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00/32 
13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 | 28 12-5 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/33 
10-75-13-00] 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9-00 | 27-28)10 | 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00!34 
10-00-13-00} 16-00 18-00 12-00 Al PELL od, 5, 28-30} 8-3] 35-00-40-00| 25-00-30-00'35 
13-00-14-00] 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 |c10-67-16-00] 28 {10 20-00 15-00 (36 
10-00-13-00} 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 12:00 | 28 |10 | 30-00-40-00] 19-00-25-00'37 
11-50-12-50|.......... C1806 OPT: SHES: 11-25 c11-25 | 26-27/14 | 30-00-45-00| 17-00-30-00;38 
11-00-13 -00)14.00-15.00] 16-00-20-00]..........J........... c20-00 | 30 {15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00,39 
a lsd Ree ee C1800 see P oso: c16-00 | c9-00-15-00) 28 {12 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00,40 
213-50 2 c&g 26-00 g e&g 22-00 | c&g 18-00 |g30 }12 | 40-00-50-00 30-00-35 -00/41 
14-00-15-00].......... TOs EPS SRG ELS ALTE Bi 14-00 | 30-32)15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00/42 
13-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 | 5-00-10-00] 30 {11-7| 15-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00/43 
RELA Sele: 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8. 35 |11-5! 30-00-35-00] 18-00-20-00/44 
15-09? ote. ©15-00-17-25]......:.../e10-50-15-00/ ¢12-75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 {45 
11-00-12-00} 13-00 c15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00]............ 27-30,15 22-00 14:00 |46 
16-00 10-00 12-75 | 6-00-7-00 46-5029 | Biol. 35 110 p 25-00-35-00,47 
11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 6:50 | 30 |12 | 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00 48 
13-50 11-00 014-00 10-00 CUNO OE LS. Condi. 35 |13-3| 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00!49 
13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 19-0084. 3. od 33 113-3! 25-00-40-00) 15-00-30-00,50 
14-750 | 11-000 12-125 7-250 no aR eee ee 33-8 115-0 35-000 24-500 
15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 ae Ne ee ee 30-35,15 | 35-00-50-00! 25-00-35-00'51 
14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 Ce Coes & Es ae 15 | 25-00-30-00| 18-00-20-00|52 
17-688 8-000 11-875 8-500 10-590 12-333 | 34-4 [14-5 35-000 23-750 
17-00-17-50|.......... 14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 |15 | 30-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
19-00 6-50 i8-00 5-50 F014... SER 35 113 | 25-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00/54 
17-00-20-00} 9-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-3515 35-00 25-00 {55 
1G PHL Le RL 1500 BS, eéi 14-00 c14-00 |c35 15 35-00 20-00 156 
15-195 foe ME A Se: 10-000 11-000 |............ 32-5 |14-0 29-375 20-125 | 
g g zg g g g {15 25-00 17-50 |57 
RULE ARLE OLIN Ck Reon By: 12°00 04 OP. ood... ASB r 58 
1G POLI CL Rae 8-00 | c6-00-8-00 |............ 30. 415 35-00 25-00 159 
12: 50-16-00) 6 La ALL: 12-00 14-00 c13-00 | 35 |15 | 20-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00/60 
MEG ee HUI Gs OT ay: Masts eee EDs CREAT ARE Od, 30 {10 30-00 18-00 |61 
CENT ip ein Be eas SRS et 9-500 10-167 5-170 | 35-4 |13-9 25-813 20-125 
VERRIO- O05 HOO ORE RITE Eb Beri 8 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 40 {15 20-00 18-00 |62 
13-00-15-50)..........|....: ecu eee 9-00 11-75 e7-50 | 40 {15 | 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00}63 
REDS 1250 -o sk ee ae 9-00 16-96 Bh food... 40 {15 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00|64 
PROBE Le CLE Se PEL toe. 5-50 3-50 | 35 |15 | 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00]65 
ANOS LT ee REL Ys Oe 7-00 4-25 | 30 | 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
TED LS. 50d RIOR Reba Sos 8-00 10-00 c4-77. | 28 {15 | 18-00-2200} 15-00-17-00/67 
COLE ROO: ES. 1) ba eat Rhee: Orek a: OBL 8. POD. OS TAT 6-00 | 35 {15 | 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22-00168 
TU ULES RACE SE RAO! TOT hes Oren Eh ARES. COP BET Po. 35 12 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00|69 


12-00-14-50 


cord from price quoted. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 
ea month m. For new tenants $30-$35 a20-$25. n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by working men, 
ivered from mines. 
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Continued from page 453 to 605 cents; and rye from 973 cents per 

bushel to 97 cents. Raw sugar at Montreal 

from 694 cents per bushel to 714 cents, and declined from $4.52 per hundred to $4.33. 
Ontario peas from $1.40 per bushel to $1.45. Ceylon rubber advanced from 37 cents per 
The price, however, of Ontario barley at To- pound to 41 cents. The price of potatoes was 
ronto fell from 974 cents per bushel to 97 generally lower, due, it was said, to mild 
cents; flax seed from $1905 per bushel to weather and to the marketing of supplies 
$1.894: Western oats from 614 cents per bushel which had been stored. Quebec grades at 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 





















































No. of 
com- | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.) Feb.| Mar. 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 


Commodities 


| |) |] | —————— | Ke | — |) — | _— | —j— | ——“—|———_—\—— 








Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 
Classified according to chief component 


I: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
JI.—Animals and Their Products........... 
TIl.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.~Iron and its Products.................. 
VL—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


ee ee ee 


67 |111-6|149-8/220-2/234-4)287-6)178-2)161-5)144-5}142-1/177-8}175-9)160-4) 159-3 
50 |102-5]/119-9|179-4|198-7/204 -8} 154- 6/133 -3]139-9]127-4)136-7/145-1]142-3/139-7 
28 | 97-8|133-3]269 -9]281- 4/303 -3|165-0]167-2)205-9|206-3}197-8]182-9)153 -4)150-5 
21 | 94-3}100-1]139-4]171-6}241-6)202-5)162-4/175-3]173-8]159-0/157-3) 154-0) 154-0 
26 | 97-7|151-8]/227-3] 201-8] 244 -4/185-7/146-5)164-8)166-1)158-1/145-7)144-4)144-6 
15 | 96-2|137-3]144-2]135-6]137-7| 98-6) 96-2)102-5) 98-1]105-2/105-7) 96-4) 95-9 


16 | 94-5|102-2|144-9]163-8] 197-5} 205-4/190-3]186-1)187-8)174-3/178-8}174-0)172-0 
13 |103-0|123-1/187-3|185-4/223-3]184-7/166-8]164-4)170-6)156-5]157-5/155 -5}155-5 


Classified atcording to origin: 


I.—Farm (Canadian Products)...........+. 36 1110-6] 143-4/212-3|232-5|258-2|164-2)147-4/127-4/122-8)163-2/162-5}152-2/147-8 


TT. —Marine........... cece ccc eccceeee cece 8 | 98-8]107-1/172-5|177-5)173-5) 142-3]144-7/126- 7/133 -2)160-1)160-1)149-1)148-9 
XII.—Forest........ rele Basle s claw ie’ Sate oleroiets 21 | 94-3}100-1]/139-4]171-6}241-6/202-5)162-4)175-3]173-7/156-8)157 -3/153-9]153-9 
LV.—Mineral............. 002s cc eee eneeeeeee 67 | 95-8]121-5| 166-1] 167-8) 196-2)175-6) 157-5} 159-6) 161-0)151-3]151-4)147-0)145-9 


107 |104-2]133-4|189-2|206-0/244-0)168-4/151-2/145-5}143-6)159-6)159-4/151-4/149-1 


Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 
129 |101-0|130-4| 196-9] 204-4/ 242-0) 180-0)157-7/164-4)/159-6)157-3/157-3)149-5)14)-1 


All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 


Classified according to purpose: 





I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B).| 98 {101-3 120-6|172-81191-7}226-1|174-4|155-4)154-71152-6/153-9}164-4)156-2/151-9 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 |105-6|132-3|193-3/207-6|244-4|170-7|148-7/150- 6/145 -0)155-2/168-4)155-2)151-8 
BEVETASES 6s Ses Be ork 5 288 sale. o o dieioicte wile 4 |101-7|125-2]197-5/218-2|249-7]176-0)191 -3]226-3)/214-5/264-7/256 -5)233 -8/232-1 
Breadstuffs. 66.000. 55.2 « Rae jee 8 1110-6] 144-4|224-4|216-6|261-2|186-9|163-7|139-1|126-5}198-1/169-7|161-6)159-7 
Chocolates... S85. 05. « or «\efe oteoinic.ciditts also ot 1 |102-0]112-0]104-0}131-6]183-2]109-2|104-0}100-0} 96-0/104-0)104-0/128-0)128-0 
Bish rh cele Wes HE, ARIS chose ate 8 | 98-8}107-1]172-5}177-5}173-5|142-3]144-7)126- 7/133 -2/150-0}160-1)149-1)148-9 
Ppitits TS. {ves Wests Os ee ae ew als 8 |101-6]124-2]173-5|221 -6|249-4|218-6]240-6]179-7|168-3)191 -0)157-4)178-6}175-0 
Meats, Poultry and Lard.... S34 12 |103-7|118-9|200-8]204- 1/209 -2)152-7|114-9/129-2}118-5|146-6]152-0/140-8)141-7 
Milk and Milk Products..............+- 11 |100-0|119-5)165-1|192-8|203-0|167-8/129-11166-3]150-4)138-7|158-0/148-6/151-9 
Stigarsrefined <i: 8a.) . ekiciserdnnl dome 2 |115-4]171-6|208-4]237-2|408-3|213-3]156- 6/233 - 2/233 -2|159-0)140-7|153-1}153-1 
Vegetables sss. fetits 2.6. letiec ode wee we 10 |122-9]210-0)232-3|245-4/431-1/170-0]157-1]135-4/213-7/ 134-9345 -4)180-2 165-5 
ANI. gue Liers GIs Gas) 3 Nae cade eee 2 |104-4|120-0]174-4|197-6/213-1|159-7] 96-7/122-0)103-2)119-5)117-7|157-3}122-7 
TODACCO Sats le ckila tes oats ele es sire cotoe 2 |108-0|117-6}154-7/204- 1/227 -0/206-5)/ 206-5] 206 -5/216-5/216-5/216-5/216-5/216-5 
Miscellaneous..........ccececcccccccees 6 | 99°3/119-6]213-0/248-4/283-8]186-9]174-8)158-7|165-1/152-5/149-8)159-3)156-9 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods...........- 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
and underwear).........seseseeeeeees 
Household equipment...........e--ee.- 


24 | 96-0/105-8)146-9 171-6 203- 1/179 - 2/163 -6)159-9/162 -3)152-4|159-3/157-5)154-6 


11 |105-3]128-5]181-3/232-5/260-2/186-3|164-4/165-4/161-2/152-3]152-5)150-2)150-2 
13 | 93-0] 98-6]136-0/152-3]185-0/176-9]163-4]158-1]162-6)152-4)161-5/159-8)156-0 


Purniture |. Ges 10% ap aeyercloie « tare eo oe 3 |102-8|107-3]189-1]245-3/323-4/249-4|222-1)/219-6|196-8]194-8)194-8)194-8)194-8 
Glassware and pottery..............- 3 | 99-7/203-2|247-4|336-9/490- 6/461 - 6/405 -5/317 -3/274- 7/263 -3/321 -3/321 -3/321-6 
Miscellaneous..........0eeeseeeeeeeee> 7 | 92-9] 97-9|135-0]150-6|182-3)174-8}161-6/156-8]161-7|151-5)160-4)158-7}154-8 


146 |103-4|130-7|195-0|206- 2/241 -9]167-3/149- 7/149 -0|143-6/160-0)149-0/144-1)144-1 


15 | 94-4|101-1/146-0/164-6|197-1|206-5/190-6)188-8/189 -9]177 -8)182-1)179-3) 177-2 
4 | 98-1]117-8/203-9/216-6|264-5|248-0]189-6]209-6|223-4|204-2/204-2/204-2)204-2 


8 | 94-5} 99-9] 142-11161-5]194-1/206-4]191 -0)188-2|189-4)177-3)182-3}180-0)177-8 
4 | 92-3}133-2|242-3)242-2/268-6/200-5/177-1/199-5|198-5)188-9|172-0/154-9)154-9 


131 |104-4]133-9]200-3/210- 7/246 -8] 163 -0|145 -3|144-8/138-6/158- 1/145 -5)140-3/140-5 
32 | 93-8/103-8]150-5/175-0/214-9]183-2]160-2]166-4)167-1/154-2|152-5)147-2)147-1 


II.—Propvucers’ Goons (Groups C anp D) 


weet eee ce rere ere ere ee eeeroseeeseee 


(D) Producers’ Materials............... 
Building and Construction Materials.... 


Lumbe?.......002.ccccccrcessrewecoces 14 | 91-1] 92-3/130-4/163-8]206-4|180-0)156-6)165-9]164-8|149-3/149-8)147-2)147-2 
Painters’ Materials...........+++2-ee: 4 |102-2|159-4|264-31303-2/313-7|173-3/176-6)195-8)213-9)218-6|176-8/168:8)168-8 
MiscellaneouS........22sseecceceesee: 14 |100-0/128-2]191-9]192-4)227-7/192-6/168-0)165-0/169-1)161-1)157-4/145-2)145-0 


99 |106-8|140-8|211-7|218-8]254-0)158- 4/141 -8/139 -9]132-1)159-0)143 -8/138-8/139-0 
21 | 96-2/134-2/274-1/286-8/310-2/157-3/169-6/214- 4/215 -6|201 -8]183-9)150-5)147-0 
2 | 72-4| 83-0/237-3/445-6/477 -5|/264-4/293- 2/273 -9]231 -5/248-9)326-0/430-2/410-9 
6 |102-8]137-6|146-6)217-4/176-3| 98-0] 91-7/106-4| 90-4)103-1) 91-5} 91-3} 91-3 
27 | 95-0}145-0]174-9]155-1/173-0|123-2}107-8)121-7/118-7)120-0)114-8/109-1/108-6 
7 1110-8]167-9]230-6|184-0|208-7|184 -8/166-8]157-7/153-4|151-2/153-8)152-4)152-4 
4 |110-0/120-9|195-4|180-2/186-6/114-3]114-2/100-1} 99-0)119-6)116-8)103-9)110-2 
9 |114-6/153-8|252-7/261-7/280-7/177+7/155-4/129-4/112-7|191-9)160-9}157-7/160-0 
23 |108-4|138-6] 188-8] 209-9] 295-8] 186-7|156-0/157-8|149-2/161-1)148-5/150-3)149-4 


Manufacturers’ Materials.............+. 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
For Fur Industry............-sceeee: 
For Leather Industry...............: 
¥or Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscelianeous Producers’ Materials... 
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Montreal were down from $1274 per 80- 
pound bag to $1.10; and Ontario potatoes at 
Toronto from $1.52 per 90-pound bag ‘to 
$1.47. The price at St. John fell from $3-$3.25 
to $2.50 per barrel. Turpentine fell from 
$1.33 per gallon to $1.27. Western cattle at 
Winnipeg advanced from $6.594 per hundred 
pounds to $7.124, and choice steers at Toronto 
from $7.183 per hundred pounds to $7.59. 
Hogs at Toronto declined from $11.78 per hun- 
dred pounds to $11.21. Sheep were scarce and 
the price advanced from $6.50 per hundred 
pounds to $7.25. The price of beef reflected 
the trend prevailing in cattle, forequarters at 
Toronto advancing from $9 per hundred 
pounds to $9.75, and hindquarters from $13.50 
per hundred pounds to $14.63. Creamery but- 
ter at Montreal rose from 42 cents per pound 
to 46 cents. At Toronto creamery prints ad- 
vanced from 46 cents per pound to 47 cents, 
and solids from 44 cents per pound to 45 cents. 
Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 


new laid at Montreal being down from 52-54 
cents per dozen to 38-40 cents, and storage at 
Toronto from 434 cents per dozen to 37 cents. 
Whitefish was 2 cents per pound lower at 10 
cents. Raw cotton at New York was slightly 
higher at 14.3 cents per pound in March, as 
compared with 14.1 cents in February. Sev- 
eral lines of cotton fabrics declined, denim 
being down from 48 cents per pound to 46 
cents, ticking from 53.2 cents per pound to 
49.4 cents, and saxony from 73.7 cents per 
pound to 58.5 cents. In non-ferrous metals 
copper declined from $14.87 per cwt. to $14.55, 
and silver from 564 cents per ounce to 54+ 
cents, while lead rose from $7.55 per cwt. to 
$7.70; zinc from $8.23 per cwt. to $8.28; tin 
from 694 cents per pound to 70 cents; and 
solder from 39 cents per pound to 41 cents. 
Coal oil at Toronto was down from 24 cents 
per gallon to 23 cents, and gasoline from 245 
cents per gallon to 234 cents. Anthracite coal 
fell from $13.32 per ton to $13.02. 


Dissolution of the Italian General Confederation of Labour 


The Italian General Confederation of Labour 
has been dissolved by the Management Com- 
mittee, this decision being unanimous save for 
a single vote. In an official communication 
issued by the Management Committee and 
published by the International Labour Office 
in its issue of Industrial and Labour Inform- 
ation for February 21st, an account is given 
of the events which led up to this decision. 

On November 1, 1926, the headquarters of 
General Confederation of Labour at Milan 
were occupied and ransacked. On the same 
day the headquarters of the Italian Federa- 
tion of Metal Workers at Turin and those of 
the International Secretariat of Tramway Em- 
ployees at Rome, suffered the same fate. The 
following day the editorial department of the 
trade union journal Battaglie Sindicali- was 
notified that, by decree of the Prefect of 
Milan, the publication of this paper was sus- 
pended. 

On November 9, 1926, the headquarters of 
the General Confederation of Labour and the 
Federation of Metal Workers were restored 
to the Secretariat of the Confederation, but 
as a result of the damage done, the tramway 
workers’ headquarters at Rome could no 
longer be used. 

A week later the Secretariat of the Confed- 
eration made a communication to the press 
with a view to contradicting rumours of the 
dissolution of their organization but the same 
was not published in any paper. All non- 
Fascist papers have been suppressed, and all 


non-Fascist political parties dissolved. ‘Thus, 
the situation of the Confederation, which no 
longer had its own organ and could no longer 
count on the daily press to publish the sim- 
plest communiques to its members, tended to 
become more and more precarious and it was 
practically impossible for it to undertake any 
useful action in the social sphere. 

A request was made to the Prefect to raise 
his embargo on the appearance of the trade 
union journal but this was refused. Mean- 
while the Secretariat of the Confederation was 
informed that two members of the Manage- 
ment Committee, the secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Workers, the secretary of 
the Federation of Wood Workers and the 
Federal Representative Liguria had been con- 
demned to reside in certain specified localities. 

In view of the existing situation the Man- 
agement Committee adopted a resolution 
declaring its work at an end and instructed 
the Executive Committee to proceed to wind 
up the General Confederation of Labour. 





The city council of Edmonton, Alberta, has 
adopted a group insurance plan for civic em- 
ployees. The insurance is on a 60-40 basis, 
the former percentage being paid by the city 
and the latter by the individual. The amount 
of insurance is limited to $2,000 for the staff 
with a $4,000 maximum for superintendents or 
heads of departments. The insurance com- 
pany is responsible for securing the business 
from the employees direct. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompany- 


ing tables give the latest informa- 


tion available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from Official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
The downward trend of prices, in evidence 
since the middle of 1925 in industrial coun- 
tries, except those that have not returned to 


the goid standard or stabilized their currency, 


was still noticeable in wholesale prices and 
in the cost of living. Rents have not shown 
the same decline as other elements of cost 
of living budgets, and manufactured articles 


have not declined to the same extent as raw 


materials. 

Great Britain 
WHo.essaLe Prices—The Statist — index 
number (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s 


figures) was 124.1 at the end of February, 


showing a rise of 0.8 per cent during the 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, 


(Base figure 100 





=—Mco--WY EH ETETELFTE—ETEEFTELLenme HOO = s>_»>s>_—=S@m =>. ..}..3535S SS 55S5SS553SSSISI3SSS5545 5579995999 














Country Canada Great Britain Irish Free State Austria Belgium 
29 foods | Cost of ) 
60 cities living Cost Cost Cost of 56 
Description of Index — — oods of Foods of | Foods, living, | articles, 
Dept. of | Dept. of living living Vienna Vienna | Brussels 
Labour | Labour 
July July July July July July April 
Base Period (k) 1913 1914 1914 1914 191 1914=1 1914=1 1914 
LORG TAS ts Coe aie oa seta je eo i i EF 96 5: cache te severe omerltte ake teciate te hotel aba. heel eee eae al eke deavaiee 6 
Gls dss. Lee eater e 7.84 LOZ. .|.. Se. cmtethatets ohare bisiatherale sis Rc ad ok tte © <4 oyaietaea fe Bye oie cree gases 
POTZ—Tan > We Poss sees: MELON ee eM acu | ave oa o oro. a 30h) a ORE G oealene MNe+s.cga cgPoteofosall ota cabs cicacate ata leia gee > Rel ecicens Pace Betsicl Paton tenance 
Taly/. 0G h, Fa TREN oetere es 100 
1915—Sani eae teansetas ee T94 (a) 108 118 
SULY) ee ts pa te BCE SASS. ear Rati 132 
1916—Jany.. 20k ae. RN 8.28 (a) 107 145 
VURYCecee cc eee chi kas SAG eee arc 161 
PORTS Fees clnnce t.ccte oe eue 10.27 (a) 124 187 
July pies). eke cee TEEBZLIS RRO 204 
{91S San rere te Pe oe 12.42 (a) 143 206 
uly ee tt ee 13.00 (a) 152 210 
1919-—Jante’. fon Uo hi eet 13.78 (a) 162 230 
duly eee 3c tics eee 43:.77 (a) 166 209 
1920—Sani Se eee 15.30 (a) 176 236 
daly. Fess Yaar die se 16.84 (a) 200 258 
OYA eat Ye Rai epi iB 14.48 (a) 191 278 
alge. AE KUL 10.96 (a) 166 220 “ 
[Sey ee ee eels ome teed 11.03 (a) 162 185 
UY eee ee 10.27 (a) 156 180 
19238=San&  BAiKid. aifs. 10.52 (a) 158 175 
Sulina at ee 10.17 (a) 157 162 
1924—TJa nee eee AN Eee 10.78 (a) 159 175 
July eee eke eee 9.91 (a) 153 162 7 
1925—Jan. Pa SEAR ETT aa ie! 10.77 (a) 156| (m) 178 (m) 180 203 195 16446 13762 555 
Pristiis pe . dee ese 10.56 (a) 157 1 75 191 188} (p) 15830) (p) 138432 537 
JULY Asem we. ee ee 10.49 (a) 155 167 173 188 VSS hice cys ciobovey alt taste das 537 
OCER ae eas SY 10.89 (a) 157 172 176 188 PSIG ects cist etet acl] citation atee i 564 
1926—Jantc Gey uc ted Re 11.63 (a) 160 171 175 187 188 17182 15004 560 
Aprile op terra es 11.36 (a) 160 159 168 175 180 16460 LEDOOME S ceocsatnera! 
Jilyt tet. fee ee 11.07 (a) 157 161 170 174 182 16576 14760 692 
Alege: alte: Cech LiL nek sdes tes 161 IOUS aco. Leake. i 16849 14900 728 
Seppe fo eseeee toe 10.94 156 162 Ae PARR ea «aie lois kee a Rae 16759 14839 734 
OC ee MM wee of 10.932 G40 163 174 178 189 16845 WASSS | sha eee 
INOW epee Pate Rk ve LL OLE dahee RAED. 169 LTB tates SNe. «Beek te 16931 BAD 4 he aes rabies 
DOCS, Sarre antes pak 11.18 157 169 TEPER Oo a | ie Ea ay 17077 T5043}... 5 ous.3 sere 
1937 Jany2i i ea 11.37 (r) 158 167 175 178 182 17186 TOELSY ek eid 
Webs goth xg ees 11.23 158 164 AFA etelsbhs cote ebauereore piacere 17186 16098)... 2.2 os. 08% 
Warvincvat. ee tae a 11.05 ADT 162 fen ey (coe a 17036 15083)\: s.5 3s eee 
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month. Foodstuffs, which declined by 1.7 
per cent in January, fell by 0.8 per cent in 
February, while materials remained un- 
changed in January and rose 1.7 per cent in 
February. 

_The Board of Trade index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 142.6 in February, as com- 
pared with 143.6 in January. Foods declined 
0.8 per cent, the principal change being a 
decline in meat and fish. Non-food articles 
declined on the whole by 0.7 per cent, with 
a considerable advance in cotton, 4nd de- 
clines in iron and steel, other metals and 


On 


minerals, and the miscellaneous group. 


the base average for 1924—100, the index 


number for February was 85.8. 


Cost or Livina-—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 171 at the beginning of March, being 
one point below the level of one month 
earlier. Foods declined 2 points to 162, fuel 
and light declined from 210 to 200-205; rent, 
clothing and sundries were unchanged at 151, 


215 and 180 respectively. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office is at present 


ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 





ela“ OOS aoooseO ae a 0 0 a0 a—saso 





aleve othe sle’s's aiiiw eevee tele le'a 6] lee wile e ole) 8 le ofis ete eo e's) 0 © iw ones ate} © 6 Biel e%e a 6%") ' 


Bulgaria | Czecho- | Danzig Denmark Esthonia Finland France Germany 
Slovakia 
Foods, Cost Cost | Cost of Cost 13 Cost of Cost 
Foods fuel, of Foods of living, Foods of articles, | living, Foods of 
etc. living living | Tallin iving Paris ae living 
Cc 
1901- July July July July July 1910= 
1910 1914 1913-14 1914 1914 1922 1914 1914 1000 1914 1913-14=1 

Be viarindell Siciribiloke all itech fo cle Oc ac ieieees) erioiced anon kta eta esi Inoer Scien LOQO | ears Sacteal trsmrcrrmeio ees oaks 
(b) HD ebro aie loon mC ADR Pe ald Buber one Ment sos iMate we’ | cumin vensiane data | leet a areas Ge Wit ston sup EMD ball lol whale etctayel ohe'|lalareteleTelele ves «aoe 'e's'8 9: = 
(ob). * 137 100 here? 4 n5 hes 100 100} ends 100 100 ate LOD erswirs hvratell BBM ses os 
(Oe ee 16S esas vid apines: 5 Paes 128 116) Adee 28 | ems oe eric etendanetes © LABS cies ox armbar ay etes| aiere tears more eae os 
Se nica arabe srcranal iam SENS EN ME cians alla dhe Se Se Pal etahae eis BE TP eR WAS terete TAS 6.8 1489 eeeyera.s watercll Gee epeaess | Meaeroes ts oe 
See eS Siltenys ne ais scold tay ss sieve ovate 146 L3G thes oe clicenichas oe dalhetienecares 3 ESS Tiles vepeen eee ihe Seis delncete| eee s wie 5) > 
nh SDA RS Rte Se RON SH SA SR SE eta tele oa[tataletla aes cieifateiotna ed oes DAO Wioee acne are ctevel| tapers okatecous'te Sa ltaiaersts cca nae 
bee eerwlra seas wala wey ay easers 166 LSOVAY See eag at eoend Baa ahhes ele ess FOUL irs weer eat ies erence SH Meal vce ss 
ame Rhett aliie (oN are veer lh se Rae RR on ae Ae Ml Reena ek Al orate crt go's ll etchahs ea awe [letebete doa ia 2 QO DG Gia shovel ceorehstlateteitevevadsi otal smerere ele wee 
SMTP ciate Meee we sselete fee sues Sais aN 187 LS2 Ride asta stele aicie ls afitensteaaaeyae 6 DOO vend sets hereto riote So cea vee vais 
SE apn a | Dace el nipcinern oc 186 BOO ses ohne fretted Had saee 2665 DBS aent wae cailshte wee eA es 
(ODMR ASSO Se eae: | gs 88s Bee 212 QL yaad, sco ote se mnayhs Aaja sas QSL ake scree tel lle ciate tore eel aa ttals «fa ouses 
SRS hele roe, c Ate LER Bs Gacce 251 DADS awe deans 898-2 819-4 3119 QOD Rickie sere Cen 
(OD DEN SINR. 2s Ihe geatins os 253 202 | Merspes nite 981-8 911-0 4006 363 12-7 10-7 
Nance 1830 ise ees. as 276 QG4 tars s <= 4 1173-9 1065-4 4404 338 14-2 11-8 
=) (bi). 2413 TSOS (ROE Rees ace. 236 237 113 1277-8 1139-0 3292 295 14-9 12-5 
ibieliova nee 1467 IES See. 2 32). 197 21D abode deo a8 1123-2 1055-1 8424 291 24-6 20-4 
(b) 3186 L430 eee ees. 184 199 100 1105-4 1118-4 3188 289 68-4 53-9 
bp enna O41 ar Oas 180 198 Nein ger sen 1079-5 1132-8 3321 324 1366 1120-3 

(6) 3311 G21 WMOMN soe 188 204 117 968-2 1090-1 3446 331 46510 37651 
Ne naan See 917 100 194 QOD Ne dela ae 1061-0 PASS 52). cattateetese 365|(o) 141-1}(0) 125-9 
3686 909 114 200 214 130 1016-2 1132-3 3870 367 131-6 126-4 
4224 899 133 215 221 134 1100-4 1180-9 4390 386 145-4 135-6 
424] 901 PAS IGNS 5 eel. tee 136 1099-3 1178-2 4392 390 144-2 136-7 
4119 916 147 210 219 138 1106-9 1194°4 4523 401 153-8 143-3 
3776 875 144 Po), oie). hea Se 130-9 1128-6 1206-0 4654 421 150-5 143-5 
3899 854 135 pwgit 194 135 1062-0 1149-0 5164 451 143-3 139-8 
3732 832 5 at WIE Pad I oct Bi 136°3 1048-6 EAD 2H ooo she we vets 485 141-6 139-6 
3830 876 137 159 184 135-5 1067-4 1160-7 6171 539 145-3 142°4 
3717 878 ESSA. oo. eee 135 1115-6 1190-1 OSLO Ree ier tencke 145-7 142-5 
3663 878 TSS oda vcrlton eben 130 1100-4 1181-3 G833\ conte a te 144-9 142-0 
3638 888 ABs. 0 cael deere 129-3 1091-4 1176-5 6708 545 145-4 142-2 
3680 902 TSB Ibs scan nero eens 129 1081-4 Persie. <a cher ciel oxahell opreeios bao 148-2 143-6 
Hao es 8 912 1139) | ares Rn 129-8 1079-9 1 LEC RO RE Ie eat Se, 149-6 144-3 
pabietegea: 914 136 156 181 132 1063 -4 1170-0 GAO0 eae wr wis 150-7 144-6 
Seat greetebetat ek el|ler aha try toneveha,2 LS OP vere tires seallnix bicaorkalivo siete fnatetese' 1064.4 1170.6 GOOD oak: erin + t's 152-3 145-4 
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published in two forms, the one given in a 
column of the accompanying table being on 
the base of prices in kronen, with the first 
half of 1914=1. This index 
1927, was 18,765, foods being 17,922, and in- 
dustrial materials, 20,652. The other form 


in which the index number is published is as 


in February, 


an index of gold prices or schillings, first half 
of 1914==100. The schilling was first used in 
March, 1925, and, having a par value of 14.07 
cents, comprised 10,000 paper kronen, of the 
exchange value of that date. The krone had 
The gold index has 
been calculated by months back to January, 


a parity of 20.26 cents. 


1922, for the two groups, food and industrial 


materials, and for the total. For February, 
1927, the total index was 130, foods being 124 
and materials 148. 

Cost or Livine—The index number of cost 
of living in kronen which was published to 
begin in January, 1926, on the base July, 
1914=1, is also published, but only as a total 
(not by groups), on the base of prices in 
gold (July, 1914—= 100). 
105. 


For February it was 


France 


¢ 


WHOLESALE’ Prices—The index number of 
Statistque Générale, on the base July, 1914= 


100, was 645 for February, showing a rise of 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, 


Base figure 100 




















Country Greece Hungary Netherlands Italy 
Cost of 
, Cost Foods, Cost of 29 living, | 21 Foods, Cost 
Description of Index Foods of Budapest} living, | articles, The chief | of living, 
living Budapest | 6 towns Beane cities | Milan 
c 

: = &% Dec. July 

Base period 1914 1914 1913=1 | 1913=1 1893 1920 1913 1920 
LODO cave «558.0 w@ Beles w del yaase ie eR ES | TOI sc cea) ee all Seat Seca Se yen eee ee LIBRA ct Pre ae eee 
1G TE drab chades prate Matus ee Ee nhs. cocks Sear. 1 1 | BY a LOO) ae eee 
19TA— Jan 1 yela che tee kee Kone LOO (G3): 100 Man Aen ote einer eae La) Boge i Sitar S| Ea iri «al eet a od eh 
POLY 303 oo dances MERE ens came Ri ee Sea |... 4. Ls +. SAceegall « sa RRR MWS, SEND. coe, Reine) Oe oe od 
pe ae he serra eS Sie MR Bae ce Uso us| ye <A a eee tein meee cree A IRE Sieben LDL RR ee eet ior me AMEN RT ks 
Aa gh NMR peed: MHRIE ZENS «oo lec rhaiic< 5) Re REGENT A EMG eco MOINES te Lee mat Raa See TS 
1A Ea Oak we ROE A APRS eI StE sus cc |G Go. Gad ON a RR Ree ea TERIORE Date ll (ual: Une ia LUE] MB Ree i || ORT LA OR poe ee ae 
BIL PRR, SRA: TARR SS oe alae kg RN NO ee A A he iia 0% TIO cts Arte agai curves cae ty eens 
be 2) a ca eR ARs SIRS ills 5 ag en mr a lh 9 WIM ata gi TSG er renee lt RSA oe | dee Fe ee 
TUL 55 2. oe os oe d foovae cee eed oe Me a | Ste |e chercte eter) sie chk eel oe, ene eh oe rit 6 Bil eee heer OM Pars Lee 
oe CURE eee er. "lyk. «Siem I ed RI Ren) Re Denner, Oe Cad Goaiicmmnge tee cr Gylele | bicven ds a. 





. 150-63 

TCC WR REE ES ee ena 1973 1889 16, 622 15, 204) ote ea 76-8 641-4 150-10 

LOD Jan, Pah) oO tae aac eRe EAT 02 Laos (0) 117 (Ge LOG) ee ee 3 rt G28 Bh sree ey 
Bebe tes PSS Ee ee oS are On ee RN, OC mi a Pps siy| wens iglerptstes oueiil| fo bycceue edejsiertl REISE ofa tate acu IEE eee ee 
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10 points for the month. Imports rose more 
than native products and attained the level 
650 as against 643. Foods rose 11 points to 


616, all groups contributing to the rise; indus- 


trial materials rose 9 points to 671, with a. 


decline of one point in the miscellaneous 


group and slight advances in the others. 


Cosr or Livina.—The official index number 
of cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914= 
100, was 545 for the last quarter of 1926, a 
rise of 6 points over that for the third quar- 
ter. Foods and heat and light rose consider- 
ably. Clothing declined, and rent and sun- 


dries showed no change. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Official Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 135.6 for February, a decline 
of 0.2 per cent, due to seasonal declines in 
eattle prices and foodstuffs of animal origin. 
These prices declined still 
March. 


fodder rose in February and were fairly sta- 


more early in 


Foodstuffs of vegetable origin and 


tionary in March. The group “provisions” de- 
clined one per cent in February. Industrial 
materials and semi-manufactured goods rose 
0.4 per cent, with declines in rubber, metals, 
hides and leather, iron and coal, and advances 
artificial chemicals, 


in textiles; fertilizer, 


ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 


except where noted) 


55 SS 


Latvia Lithuania} Luxem- 











Norway Poland Russia Spain Sweden 
urg 

Retail ae — of Cosvot F one eon a Foods, Cost of Haode 51 Cost 

; oods iving, ee oods fo) 229 living, ’ . | articles, | of livin 
Prices 84 towns living towns living towns | 229towns sundries, 30 towns (c) e 

Madrid 
July Ist half, July 1914 1914 Jul Ma 
1913 | jo14 | 1918 1914 1914 me 2 1913 1913 1914 otk ror 
(e) 

REE elhotiel «Ra 100) crac de fecal {eee ts WE ses Slee dee cess 100 LOO was ay ode ties Fhe eee eR 
100 TQO|, dy AWE ear anne 2.3 100} (6) 1) (b) Lies mean Ne lh 9 bck Ee i (b) 100 100 |e eee 
LS oth, Seon orate Denied fete bee ere days rast Cb ON tombe ch AREA hes Sone zy seme Sean te US| eI CC cee 7 Ge ere (6) POL Oe sae 
he See Se ee Ile oc tel Ie een |e. 9 enn ho SE (CRC eared CN | en (een a (COP P1GS| MR ie)a 124 ee ee SS 
Bee silico ths 0% wees came ns AS MEAS AIMED. Etre Se. MNS SPOR FT. Pee AL Areca act Aba} SOTERS oe os 
Ee «cSt tenia A ea |e dine y's TOON eeaaaae ea Ae ames ine fs sheen Soe hae bile GUN y poy en © ad Mh 
[rg REE |. oO Ty 2 PERS le Sea | RRs cole Ie Se SS ol A? ee | ce rere a 169} (a) 139 
Scie ROE Le Caan S. 201 UReRTer ores eter | aera reer P19 gk Reme Paredes) Mey ei Ed mie aol Reaeieree Read Mau ee 7 CTP acai ape 
meee 5! au eset sedative’ t «sol ouspegeh=\ = caliteterevers, vio) chatal| he eaten 2:8 2 SMNHiot Abe tees wil se aueeah one mre Ulale gsehtieee finn Me ata ah tle [lib ween kd 221 192 
<8 aN 2 | ee ea Pat)? MID. Pilea mae) mien ech A ee od a Es 268 219 
Pe He eRe Se RR oA: MIME coronas CAs pees eS REN ie tec ele <i eo re bo ee 339 267 
ROA A, cIteen a. SEEMING... Qonondies at Weimer ies, aye 7S Re he cles ay AR A Se rtnsen las, IER ete al MW Ae Me Wi) 310 257 
Pas ne SIR, ARS atte. JNA 8 ae Pais bas Acetate Sab cy coiet ore” ieniel WR cd eer 298 259 
2 IE Le Scale 4 > Soe DLO Rei aes Sa] then eee te CIR S em olay Bo, « ~ ae (b) 191 297 270 
eae, :< Sie: < See oes | ase. | ae 334 251 1 OUR 5. tccaled Soa dieraeest: <n Sanne 283 271 
122 Git: Paws. 4 384 292 457 HT as sts SPH ote a (b) 189 232 236 
cul, rhe: creer o) Be bc. o-eoeartel |v pera ges ee DB, 736 09h eae «Ne De 179 190 216 
100 Gon MEM 4 359 233 1,298 ics) aly ce i eee vats 179 179 190 
Ba eV sD cals Maes TPES. ec ae 214 4,931 STATA aera a7. ec De ee 180 166 183 
108 10) Re Mie 452 218 24,197 20, 936 152 184 172 160 174 
45 Oe |) 122 500 ZOOHMNCE 60°) CU 20 Ol... eee. (Be, ee 178 163 176 
125 108 138 498 248 139-1 127-2 198 214 182 159 Rie 
BAS ON... HR. Rae 153 521 277 175-4 11 SOU) BS RD 2 2s ol a ere Jat 188 170 178 
PD. = VBS AA 161 508 276 174-5 TS Den. ae ee ee 189 170 177 
141 114 158 519 260 173-9 145-6 185 194 190 169 176 
Cie no SHAS ws ee 146 530 228 173-7 152-0 182 201 189 166 175 
141 110 142 533 216 191-1 170-0 205 220 188 162 174 
132 109 140 546 198 203-9 175-6 225 239 187 158 173 
132 110 140 686 198 207-0 177-2 213 228 186 156 172 
133 105 139 688 196 213-2 181-0 204 222 178 156|no0 See 
132 101 139 711 193 227-1 187-6 200 220 187 TST cetera 
135), 101 139 (OA 191 231-6 1904) Rte... 224 190 157 171 
135 100 141 734 186 243-8 ODO hrherb emanations lirranersntecers 191 15S beeen 
137 106 143 746 LEAS cored ocr5] (Ube Aceenee| (ROCian eae ees eee: 193 TOT aR ee, Ses 
tht ae HOG er ete re FEL ES a All ORE od RRS eo yaa i oe Sone ee 28 171 


cee Se eee 2 a as Ta 2 76) a eaaEe 24 2) alee Ale 8.8) ele) e Reale of, bo ete ive esl *.usiein © ele tps} :0, 4 0 6 ore 0 6 6 6 | 6: Miekel ened 0 els [le ere 6.0 60:10 9 2).0 0.68) ane. 9.0. a 6 
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technical oils and fats, paper and paper pro- 


ducts, and building materials advanced. 
Manufactured goods on the whole showed no 
change. 

Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of cost of living was 145.4 for February, thus 
being 0.6 per cent above the figure for Janu- 
ary, 144.6. This increase was due to an ad- 
vance of 1.1 per cent in the foods group, 
which was not compensated by declines in the 
groups heat and light, clothing and sundries. 


The index for rents showed no change. 
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Poland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Central Statistical Office given in the ac- 
companying tables is now calculated both in 
zlotys and in gold. As shown in the table 
the index down to January, 1924, was of prices 
in the greatly inflated currency. From July, 
1924 (1914 prices being taken as 100), prices 
used were on the basis of the zloty, a coin 
which was 19.30 cents at par, but which fell 
by February, 1927, to 58.75 per cent of par 


or 11.34 cents. The index number of gold 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 









(Base figure 100 








Country Switzerland South Africa India Australia 
Cost of 46 foods 
Living, 18 foods, Cost of and 
Description of Index Federal Foods, living, groceries, 
Labour 9 towns Bombay Bombay 30 
Office towns 
June, 
Base period 1914 1910=1,000 July, 1914 1911=1,000 
(f) 
1 2 | ee aL eee eee ane or eee NC ea Re i | pene CET LORE ae 1 OOO sew aemmirs sppeiernnbaediaiinee eeeeeninaat 
DOWD ees ite os ayhaetere «: <fsi)iousue,stey=/eboohbtoe dime tanenRetieratatat al lisviavenc ‘ote isu} Mersys-storeian LT US] a. Fe ae ee | a ee I 1,106 
19ise Jan... tae ced ae ee oc See (bf > GyAsSl sl Sasa: x lowes. 1,099 
JULY ipa ca ei ctaakeereres (a) OO ON Pe COOH ee to 100) eee ee ee 100 100 1,164 
$91 SUEDE care, ora:ccovaseeteelllcha'e oye ole ROT TITRE sty e%e cbse. a-e | rare mbeneveteee (b) MP2 | Pes ain otc thee ee oe 1, 240 
DOTY; <0 5 cade St licc ek aa eee omer ce 6 29) ~ 00s wer et tee pea oe. Cannes 1,522 
PON G= JBI aig cc tes ore ts el cas Sa oe aT TIES ioichc 6 arco co | cece a shoei ae (b) gid is Settee Wie) ee ol 2 1,504 
FT Iii AIR ie 2 8 OL". PR rd 0 ie So Neale) Stein wee teen te fo ek: 1,516 
19907 STAN orc: os 0's SOE R Ee Ge ee eh ce cide ne bake cadens (b) DASE Ae oa satu cate cate hc cae 1,453 
TaLWces : dace st bk ee. | 1008 Get eee ee ade ae eee 1,470 
1918 =-Tan! mn Sls c cghee.: eee en Re teas 6a whos soos | bocce (b) ts 7S Seems to eae | (EN ay ey 1,505 
PV ceses dace <del ach mers | 216l go Rare ear fe ote mene apes nena 1,523 
JOUO—= TAN Wee F550 Aer, oer Moe re a Mma Liate.'s co shale ail cco ere cobelenetee (a) aI aes Ties | eae wie ban 1,627 
DOL Rate. s a5 dal. ee Ce | Seek) he SPOT ee eee see 187 186 1,714 
TOO Sait ewe: «as oc HEMI cS, Oe CH eo is so chs ohde's Lorie tale mien (b) DyOLO Se. eames 183 1, 862 
VOLG Aes .é's os cdl ac 2 eee Ee |. Lol lauds Seaueniers eee eee 188 190 2,260 
2 JN Oa teh son ns AH DB Ne aE OO ree REPORT CPN Jota cna oh'a’s-2 “acel|'e cus, soishere orate (c) 1,904 163 169 2,167 
Hs hi ee eee femme P22 I Ny oa lhe (Cue: 1,556 174 177 1,876 
es —Saan tore. .. .aky a ee eee es 1,391 169 173 1,651 
Julyccs...c-cet ae ee 1,335 160 165 1,725 
ie -dan. tute ss... oka ee On less hee 1,348 151 156 1,692 
Tolan .ccc..kt Se, Re eee 1,330 148 153 1,914 
1024 —Jam trices s oe oe oceibpy td LMalte pebeeememteione | Sceve.c oganthey. js | o.oo Pam ie y i: 154 159 1,802 
TahVinec sincere Cc eee 1,339 151 157 1,728 
B95 Jab eek sa winse o-0la 170 1,381 152 157; (a) = 1,718 
5:3! a 168 1,419 153 1OShe(a); T5756 
OILS pede es cca's a woh 168 1,382 152 157} (a) 1,807 
CS Shes 168 1,360 148 153} (a) 1,819 
1926—Jan. sms cso ots 166 1,334 151 155} (a) 1,802 
Ni 3 | ees P 162 1,368 150 153] (a) 1,842 
Jalyeeess ns oat 162 1,337 155 157) (a) 1,880 
VAT Saat avi d/e eons 161 1,337 153 155 1,827 
SOD thay mie steers che 161 1,346 152 155 1,805 
OE Fees csc ce ae 161 Lad 153 LBS cashes cee 
Noyeesncnceseoe 161 1,364 152 154 1,807 
PCC Ess ests ow evel 161 1,342 154 156 1,841 
192 7—-SaNc tea dciaece of UG O50. 5. stay, ele ies sbaadeciictals erties, cksten ts 155 Poet iss. EEE 
Bei nuncio st BED wins» alain. etcaed sata < shebaateralllace’e « viaiiehs « anid c] dete. «4.0 eee Ga reece mo ie eet % 
MEAD hice es coco eke ofellia we aia ove 3 oBucadall eee OR RRIES tall (olay oie! Staeer Pasha ote: spot uciisnsl Nees iat a sco riers |e tet Bear, | ee a £2 5.) Puce eae Yea eae 





(a) Figure for previous month. 
of month. (h) Four chief cities. 
prices on the base 100 hereafter. 





(b) Average for year. 
(i) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. 
(p) Index discontinued. New Index number in 1926. 





(c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of month up to 
(k) Cost of food budget. (1) Ind ex 


(q) Figures for following month. 
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prices has been calculated back to February, 
1926, when it was 97.2 as against 146.1 for 
In November, 1926, the gold 
178.6 in the 


zloty prices. 
index was 102.8 as against 
zloty prices. 

Cost or Livina—The above remarks also 
apply to the cost of living and foods indexes. 
The index of zloty prices is shown from Janu- 
ary, 1924. The Statistical Office has published 
the cost of living index figures for prices in 
gold since August, 1925, when the cost of 


living was 133.1 as against 148.5 in zlotys. 


In November, 19 the 
cost of living, gold prices, was 112.3, and in 
zlotys 195.0. The food element was 140.4 in 
gold prices and 243.8 in zlotys for the same 


26, index number of 


month. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office was 1585 in 
January, on the base average annual aggre- 
gate expenditure, four chief centres, 1909-13= 


1000, showing a decline of 1.8 per cent from 


+ 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded. 


except where noted) 





























New Zealand Chile Peru United States 
Foods, Cost of Cost of Cost 
Cost Cost Cost Bureau living, living, of 
Foods of of Foods of Oo Bureau of Nat. Ind. living 
living living living Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
Statistics Statistics Board setts 
July, 1914 | July, 1914 
=1000 =1000 1913 1913 1913 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 
(g) (i) 
SOM, 3d. | SORE SE oR PT Pe FBR. Geely OE) En eed ks Se eee ee i 222 oe 
Ae bck s MR ec. 100 100 100 100 TOU hee, gay 100 

cope peerpees $4) IMietarees Sr ted PRC GEESTICIEEE | Paoreirs tinned mice Perr es he | ie NCES Senn ree 101-8 
1000 1OO0UNT rd A OY Oc ee es 100 102-1 
Pern 0 Racwreme Fe 111} (b) 107} (b) 108 103 (ese G1 IOS Dl ecek ister ties< 102-9 
bas 8138 er CQ TDSO ees Hie dbs Be ovens bveada sabes ve £000; tc tak covey 100-5 101-7 
A awieen aS ere en Te 108} (b) 115) (b) 118 107 CG ins EOS Bly Cah toners Oe 105-1 
Cages TCOD: fa) PEABCS EMG he oe 2... SRT. BOR, ase’ ETH. (ORK Oe Baw 108-7 109-9 
hatha eeeec 4. bale Leek OR Cee 109} (b) 136) (b) 187 128 Laon (AABESH os aoe x ateken aie 119-6 
haha 1274-2 Gi OURBOh ncn ROP AML ota anbso add apacss REG Di cer ceamtanhey 1313 129-3 
PERN Gy victe Allaire ax wqeunes 119)-«(6) 4.151} + (B)... .158 160 Ce oa8 FEO reas Sees 114-6 
Cede AAR). q)). PPEAD sane ee 35 GRR dav iah doediadrens 71 Ieee ey ten, Rie (a) 152-2 155-1 
(a) 1422] (q) 1525) (b) 139% 4G). 5.176) .-(6).°, 181 185 Cai nd T7Ee 4 sy kansas Ge 167°5 
(apd LAER by ADTA Ne cece DRE EOE Na avs beoeds caves POO dics 28 eeweeeernn 172-2 171-5 
(q) 1596] (gq) 1706} (b) 156} (b) 194) (b) 202 201 (a) 199-3 190 192-0 
Cae LTIR Gis « SYS au coe a Se Rees Sao sheandedssy sas 219 (a)  216:5 205 202-6 
(q)--.1751). (q).- 1855}. (b) 157 4B). 171 --(B). +. 191 172 (a) 200-4 181 179-6 
fe oP EGO NOK LEG FESO cate ROR. = Ae tae s oun booed i aaberys $26R ds dice aneeees 163 160°8 
(q) 1448] (q) 1650} (b) 160} (b) 163) (b) 183 142 (a) 174-3 161 157-3 
(Qe BAB GJ IBOOK, ccc Sri ABE ss daa bandh Oe... 142 (a) 166-6 155-6 156-2 
(a) 1396] (q) 1571 163} (b) 155] (b) 173 144 (a)  169°5 158 157-1 
bad « 4480). « (qe TRBSRS . od FR ISR. SREB... RRL, . 147 (a) 169-7 161-9 159-1 
(q) 1486] (qa) 1621 17a tee, se OS... 149 Ko) 4173-2 165-0 160-1 
fg) 201463). : (qJ2 RRO, Se PE... 157 179 143-3] (a) 169-1 162-0 157°8 
(qa) 1456] (q) 1596 177 162 188 154-3} (a) 172:5 167 161-5 
AE USPE EOL «bin sean eee tees 181 169 194 1SOPIGE: . ducede 165- 161-1 
(q) 1520) (q) 1631 190 152 184 159-9] (a) 173-5 169 163-4 
(q) 1558] (q) 1636 197 169 195 LGTPBIEE ys bcesars 170 165-1 
(q) 1527] (q) 1624 185 175 197 164:3| (a) 177-9 170 167-0 
(q) 1513} (q) 1631 179 166 193 TEOHEOT, . Bucnuk 168 164-5 
SOL eb el ee 190 172 194 157-0| (a) 174-8 166 161-9 
1492 1633 192 174 195 THD NPRE TL eee 165 160-9 
OF0 OPS ere ee 187 167 190 ESS bo Gc gee Seamer 167 161°3 
DRG OED) REE 2 Seats: 186 164 188 160i tet Laces 167 161-8 
1463 1622 184 166 189 Tht See bee 168 162-1 
Mots iest 4 | AGO PELs ORE 167 189 161-8 175-6 168 162-3 
Be be re ee 165 189 pt So) beg Enea cone 167 161-2 
WEE, CBee orncce rock MOL... Cee . ee SUR SOME .. SRB. rie 1 A es Sane 165 160-3 
end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e) Beginning of month. (f) Base is average for six capital towns. (g) 15th 
number of prices in zlotys, 1914=100. (m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month. (n) No figures published. (0) Gold 


(r) Monthly figures hereafter. 
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the December level. Foods declined 4.4 per 
cent, with marked declines in agricultural 
produce and milled agricultural products and 
a slight advance in other foods. There were 
slight declines in textile manufactures and 
metals and their products and non-metallic 
minerals and their products. Chemicals and 
manures and wood and wood products ad- 
vanced slightly and animal products were al- 
most unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics declined 0.3 


per cent in February to 146.4, on the base 
1913=100.. 

“In all groups of commodities included in 
the comparison, except clothing materials, 
house-furnishing goods, and _ miscellaneous 
commodities, there were decreases in the 
price level ranging from less than one-tenth 
of one per cent in the case of chemicals and 
drugs to 14 per cent in the case of fuels and 
13 per cent in the case of metals. Clothing 
materials and miscellaneous commodities 
averaged slightly higher than in January, 
while practically no change was shown in 
house-furnishing goods.” 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base figure 100 




















Country Canada Great Britain Alsace- | Austria 
: Lorraine 
Dom : 
Bureau Bank Board Federal 
Authority of Michell | of Com- of | Econo- | Statist | Times _ Statis- 
Statis- merce | Trade | mist tical 
ics (p) Office 
No. of Commodities 238 40 81 150 41 45 60 55 42 
1st half 
Base Period 1913 1900- 1923 1913 | 1901-05 | 1867-77} 1913 July 1914 
1909 914 = 
(h) (j) (h) (h) (h) 
LOG WT. natasha dec bis CEE A vcs ons ste OOD. ey eee 110-5 1D: NB 2 sical cane becbetos tad cxsie uate 
POU ae. o 0.0 PODER Li ds 50s 5 2S ke LOR ack scale wos se bade ae eee 103-3 TO yokes SRG Ere ee Be ILE. « 
20S re ane Orme ee WS Oey) ee ees peer commana | baie 113-3 78 JERS sortalauet ae bleac oe 
ADS EER EN, va\dicrave Meats <i cate Lee MODINE £5 xis. a's lictaate ooo 100 422-3 85 DOOR E:.cches. URE . cee 
| oe creer i ee re aie! ee 119-0 S32 0lL wet abo eee boeciennmene 
SUL y sisson a.nd oh tA his cs cs ccdads coacdoatsoatneea 116-6 VA: 4 ott Meee eS UR Lt A 8 
ROM SDAR .csciede da dtaace dp ev ONT oho sce ods ARE: ces ODE 136-5 OG bP o cterayai | atatateeetousna bel ereaahs arheete 
POLY. 205 dy BRS aha eee oe cee Lae MIEN Lot, sas bc ds anda eke eae T49 eT). 106-4 | cis aol eedl es ct dats. ONS Sc: o tetas 
eee ee erie mre CS er ae eS Reed? rem eS a H74- 552-123 +6 (tats., 20H E. Ee). OER 2 hte 
DH Yin vs MERE Bs o's 5.5 AB 6s os oalildad dea Saeeeene JOU Bl 130-5. 2. 5 ctieale.« tebe oer 2 otras 
WOES ant. 60253. OER sass sana NAMES. 0. ceed. doie ORR ORs 225-1 159 SRS cc AOATE sce Sees bE s cekogone 
REY sss «gu BOR woes ws ocie EC CELE, oc cach be sa olen eee 254-4 176-9) 0 RISE . SR Ee he eee 
MOUS IAD sl side Bk cies va «oin's Oe Ne bs o's oc EOE, . ee ee 262° Oe f 186° ae, AME Ochs a HEE chek ee 
2 fk eee eS a Se 0 P| a Res 278°5) 10391 ASME. Sat) SORES Peek 
WOO aNn icine he eB Eee cok oo ee 205°3 223-2 132-56 |0h\. Seeds 265-9 190° 7b. GRE eh ES Te 
UY 25. 5 BGR Ebicwch oc 202°3 245-7 D0) 15) Rae eat ee 293-2 206-4135... BEAL. Hanes o RE. dele 
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Dun’s index number (showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities) was 
$183.087 on Apri! 1, being thus 0.1 per cent 
below the $183.269 of March 1. Four of the 
seven groups were lower for the month, name- 
ly, breadstuffs, “other food,” metals, and mis- 
cellaneous. Metals declined 1.9 per cent; 
breadstuffs, 0.7, and “other food” 0.5 per 
cent. All foods together rose 0.3 per cent 
due to increases in meats and dairy and gar- 
den products. Clothing advanced 0.1 per 


cent. 


Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of 106 commodities) was $12.5309 on 
April 1, a decrease of 0.2 per cent from March 
1, after an advance of 0.3 per cent from Feb- 
ruary 1. Nine groups contributed to the 
decline, all fractionally, and these were bread- 
stuffs, live stock, provisions and _ groceries, 
textiles, metals, coal and coke, oils, naval 


Hides and 


leather and miscellaneous products advanced 


stores, and building materials. 


and fruits and chemicals were unchanged. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted). 
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York' has commenced to publish an index of 
prices, on the base average 1923-2%—100. 
The level for March was 88.8, 
slight decline from the previous month. Non- 
Of the twenty- 


three quotations used in the index, thirteen 


showing a 


ferrous metals were higher. 


were lower and ten showed no change. There 


was a drop of one-third in the price of mid- 
‘continent petroleum. Domestic farm  pro- 
ducts were slightly lower, and rubber ad- 
vanced. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 


base July, 1914=100, was 165.2 in February 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND 
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as compared with 166.9 in January. The 
change during the month was the result of 
slight declines in rents, clothing and coal 
prices, and of a decline of 2 per cent in food 
prices. 


The index number of the Special Com- 


CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 


except where noted) 


mission on the Necessaries of Life, of the 
cost of living in Massachusetts, fell slightly in 
February, to 160.3, as against 161.2 for 
January. The foods index decreased about 
14 per cent, and there were little or no 


changes in the other elements of the budget. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES ee Enea AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
+ —Conclude 


(Base figure 100 except where noted) - 














Country Australia New Peru United States 
Zealand 
Com- Bureau 
mon- N.S.W. | Govern- oO 
Authority wealth Statis- ment Official | Labour Brad- Dun Annalist | Irving 
Statis- tician Statis- Statis- street Fisher 
tician tician tics 
No. of Commodities 92 100 — a 404 106 200 25 200 
foods 
1911= 1911 1909- 
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(a) Quarter beginning in specified month. (b) Average for year. (c) Figure for previous month. (d) Following 


month. 


Revised figures for 1926. 


(e) Middle of month. 
1921, 76 quotations are included, and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. 
(n) Index number of prices in zlotys, on the base 100. 


(g) First of month. 


h) End of month. 


(j) Monthly average. 
(l) Gold prices hereafter on the base 100. 


(p) New series. 


(k) For 1920 and 


(m) 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Question of Lawfulness of Picketing 
Employers’ Premises 


HE last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE con- 
tained the judgment rendered in the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal on January 
4, by Chief Justice Macdonald, together 
with the dissenting judgment of Mr. Justice 
M. A. MacDonald, in the case of Schuberg 
versus Local 118, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees, et al. This case 
involves the question of the lawfulness of 
picketing the premises of an employer under 
such circumstances that injury to the em- 
ployer’s business results. Another dissenting 
judgment was given on the same date by Mr. 
Justice Archer Martin. The ‘text of this judg- 
ment is given below:— 
Dissenting Judgment of Mr. Justice Martin 
In this case the learned Judge has found 
that “there is practically no dispute about 
the facts” and that there was “no evidence 
of personal malice against the plaintiff,” but 
that the defendants had “watched and beset” 
the plaintiff’s place of ‘business (which he 
took over on 15th July, 1925) so to force 


“him to continue to employ a “crew,” so-called, 


of seven stage hands who were formerly em- 
ployed “for a long period” of years, 18 in 
fact, the reduction of which crew to five 
(made by him about five months later, on 
28th December, 1925, to take effect on ilth 
January thereafter) caused a trade dispute 
between the parties hereto with the result 
that the Defendants, after all the stage hands 
had left the plaintiffs employ and he had 
engaged five outsiders to take their places on 
said 11th January, took certain steps be- 
ginning on the 18th of January, and lasting 
until 24th February, which the learned judge 
below describes thus:— 


“The defendants thereupon placed men at 
the entrance to the theatre who distributed 
handbills addressed to ‘The Theatre-Going 
Public of Greater Vancouver’ stating inter alia 
in large type, that ‘the Empress Theatre is 
unfair to organized labour.’ Defendant also 
caused motor cars and sandwich men, display- 
ing signs and banners bearing the same state- 
ment, to parade before the entrance to the 
theatre, they watched and beset the Plain- 
tiff’s place of business.” 

These are all the allegedly wrongful acts 
that are found against them, and they are no 
more than are admitted in the defence which 
justifies them as being done for the sole pur- 
pose of lawfully furthering defendants’ interest 
in a trade dispute, but they undoubtedly had 


the result of diminishing the profits of plain- 
tiff’s business and so the learned judge award- 
ed him $1,750 as damages therefor, though 
he claimed that his receipts had fallen off 
$700 per week for the five weeks of the said 
disturbance. 

Since much stress was laid upon the hand- 
bill its full text should be given, viz.:— 

It is illegal to boycott but this is to 
Inform the 
THEATRE-GOING PUBLIC 
OF 
GREATER VANCOUVER 
THAT 
THE EMPRESS THEATRE 
IS UNFAIR 
TO 
ORGANIZED LABOR 
Conditions enjoyed by the Stage Employ- 
ees for eighteen years are now denied 
them by the present management. Local 

No. 118, I.A.T.S.E. 

It is to be noted that the learned judge 
has not found, nor is there evidence to support 
a finding, that the plaintiff was boycotted or 
that there was violence or intimidation or 
that any disturbance involving a breach of 
the peace was created by defendants’ actions, 
nor was there any breach of contract. The 
extent of the number of defendants’ men at 
the entrance to the plaintiff’s theatre is thus 
limited by the plaintiff himself: 

“There was always during the boycott period 
one to three of our former stage employees or 
other stage employees, standing out on the curb 
during the whole time after the doors were 
open to the public.” 

In addition he relies on one particular inci- 
dent, but that was explained satisfactorily 
and the learned judge below properly attached 
no importance to it, and on p. 32, plaintiff 
admits that (except that one incident) he 
had no complaints from patrons, “most of it 
was joking and making fun.” In my opinion 
all that happened could not properly be said 
to constitute a nuisance at common law and 
at most it was a case of peaceful picketing. 

The defendants largely rely upon the rights 
acquired under our “Act relating to Trades 
Unions,” cap. 258, R.S.B.C., secs. 2 and 3, 
which it is submitted are essentially the same 
(but with additions) as those acquired by 
the effect of the provisions of the English 
Trades Disputes Act, 1906, cap. 47, amend- 
ing the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875, cap. 86. Section 2 of our 
Act extends not only to trades unions and 
their officers, members, agents or servants, 
but also to “any other person” and frees them 
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from liability “for communicating to any 
workman, artisan, labourer, employee, or per- 
son (i.e., to all the world) facts respecting 
employment or hiring by or with any em- 
ployer or producer, etc., of the products of 
labour, or for persuading or endeavouring to 
persuade by fair or reasonable argument, with- 
out unlawful threats, intimidation or other 
unlawful acts, such workman, employee or 
person” not to renew expired contracts, or to 
refuse to become the employee or customer 
of any such employer or producer. This goes 
very far, but the next sec. 3 goes still further 
and relieves the same person from liability 
“for publishing information with regard to a 
strike or a lockout or other labour 
grievance or trouble, or for warning workmen, 
artisans, labourers or employees or other per- 
sons against seeking employment in the locality 
affected” or “from purchasing, buying or con- 
suming products produced or distributed by 
an employer being a party to the ‘ 
labour grievance or trouble during its con- 
tinuance.” The producing and the staging 
of plays and the sale or purchase of tickets 
of admission thereto are unquestionably 
within this section; and what was done by 
the defendants herein is equally, to my mind, 
within its three expressions viz., (a) “ pub- 
lishing information with regard to ....a 
labour grievance or trouble;” (b) “warning 
workmen employees or other persons 
not to seek employment in the locality af- 
fected;” and (c) warning the same “from 
purchasing, buying, or consuming products 
produced or distributed by said employer.” 
The much relied on hand-bill is, in effect, a 
direct and unmistakable “warning” to the 
“theatre-going public” against “buying” the 
“product” that the plaintiff was offering to the 
public and it is the falling off in the sale 
of his tickets that he complains of. It must 
also in practice be the case that the publi- 
cation of the “information” and “warning” 
will be primarily given “in the locality af- 
fected.” Otherwise it would be largely inef- 
fective and the specific rights conferred by the 
statute would be considerably frustrated if it 
were unwarrantably, as I think, construed to 
authorize only acts done outside of that local- 
ity; these authorized appeals to the members, 
friends and supporters of organized labour, or 
the uninformed public in general, must in rea- 


son be intended to be addressed to them where . 


they will be most effective, ie. on the very 
scene of the “labour grievance or trouble” it- 
self—its locus or locality and its surrounding 
neighbourhood. Furthermore, there is no 
limitation set upon the means used to “pub- 
lish” the “information” or “warning” (which 
may be set by hand-bills, signs, bill-boards, 


banners or other forms of advertisement) or 
the number of persons who may act in concert 
to that authorized end and in such case I am, 
with all ‘respect, unable to see how the ele- 
ment of criminal conspiracy enters into the 
matter, and, as already noted, no intimidation, 
threats or other unlawful acts have been found. 
The general intention of the section might 
almost be summarized as one to authorize the 
resort to means which will induce the public 
at large to interest itself in the trade dispute 
and so bring pressure to bear upon one or 
both of the disputants; that it is intended 
to be remedial to and confer important rights 
upon “labour” is evident from the fact that the 
rights of “publishing” and “warning” and free- 
dom from liability for their consequences, are 
bestowed upon “labour” alone and not upon 
the employer, and so the section must be con- 
strued in that significant light. 

Such being my view of sec. 3, there is no 
necessity of giving here the full results of the 
elaborate study of sec. 2, that I have made, 
and therefore I shall content myself with ob- 
serving, with all due respect to other opinions, 
first: that the expression “communicating 
facts” is a loose one and does not require the 
full statement of all relevant facts pro and 
con, nor with that exactness which is required 
in legal proceedings; such a requirement would 
be obviously beyond reasonable contemplation 
in the course of a trade dispute with its un- 
avoidable creation of heated minds and acri- 
monious feelings; second: that a statement 
that an employer is “unfair to organized 
labour” is not necessarily “an opinion merely,” 
as was found below, but if it is established by 
evidence it becomes a fact ab initio and one 
of paramount consequence; third, that this 
view is supported by ‘the permission given to 
resort to persuasion by fair or reasonable argu- 
ment, and once the door is opened to persua- 
sion and argument it is an extremely difficult, 
if not manifestly impossible thing to say what 
constitutes a fair and reasonable limitation to 
set thereto; I do not think any two minds 
could be got to agree upon the application of 
an exact boundary to argument and persuasion 
upon the rights or wrongs of a labour dispute; 
and fourth, that I regard the statement that 
“conditions enjoyed by the stage employees 
fer eightcen years are now denied them by 
the present management” as one of fact in 
substance, though indefinite in detail, which 
was established by evidence at the trial. 

I have not overlooked the submission of de- 
fendants’ counsel that it was proved at the 
trial that the theatre was “unfair to organized 
labour,’ and on this there is no finding by 
the learned judge below, he not passing upon 
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it as being “one of opinion merely,” as already 
noted. I have, however, felt it to be my duty 
to consider carefully this allegation, with the 
result, after a close perusal and re-perusal of 
all the evidence in the case that I think if has 
been established; the reason given by the 
plaintiff for reducing his stage “crew” from 7 
to 5 is not satisfactory to me in view of the 
evidence adduced by the defendants in sup- 
port of their feeling of “unfairness,” which is 
something more than the assertion of or re- 
liance by either side upon strict legal rights. 
The testimony of several witnesses shows that 
the reduction of the staff threw additional 
burdens upon the reduced members of it, and 
that the retention of the full crew was a neces- 
-gity for the proper production of the plays 
that were then being produced in a_ stock 
theatre of that description, and the fact that 
these conditions had been recognized for eight- 
een years as fair and just between master and 
servant and adopted by other theatres in Van- 
couver of a like class strengthens this view. 
Simply for an employer to reduce a very long 
existing staff so as to make more money by 
cutting down expenses in a business which he 
says was paying before the dispute, is not a 
sufficient reason to prevent the defendants 
from reasonably maintaining that such an act 
was “unfair” to them in its oppressive re- 
sults, in the wide and true sense of the term 
as applied to the relations that ought to exist 
between employer and employed, even though 
strictly within the letter of the law. It isthe 
recognition indeed of higher rights than mere 
strictly legal powers under labour contracts 
that caused the legislature of this Province to 
pass in 1918 the Minimum Wage for Women 
Act, cap. 56, cap. 173, of R.S.B.C., to prevent 
the oppression of working women by “sweating” 
and otherwise, sec. 5, thereof providing in part: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Board to ascer- 
tain the wages paid and the hours and condi- 
tions of labour and employment in the various 
occupations, trades, and industries in which 
females are employed in this Province, and 
to fix the minimum wage, the maximum hours, 
and such conditions of labour and employment 
as in the opinion of the Board seem necessary 
or expedient for the welfare of employees...” 

And since then, the Male Minimum Wage 
Act of 1925, cap. 32, has been passed, and both 
of these statutes are aimed at remedying con- 
ditions in labour which while legal as a matter 
of contract between master and servant were 
yet felt to be so “unfair” in the wider interest 
of the public that they called for the interven- 
tion of Parliament; and that there are other 
conditions which would become unfair in a 
popular and yet true sense by the unjustifiable 
assertion of legal rights is beyond question. 
Such words, indeed, as “intimidate,” . “wrong- 


ful,” “legitimate” and also, obviously I think, 
“unfair,” are not words of art but “of common 
speech and every day use, and must receive 
therefore a reasonable and sensible construc- 
tion according to the circumstances of the case 
as they arise from time to time,” and “looking 
at the course of legislation and keeping in mind 
the changing temper of the times on this sub- 
ject,” as the Court of Crown Cases Reserved 
put it in Connor vs. Reston, 1891, 7, T.D.R. 
651, and considering also the observations of 
Lord Dunedin in Sorrell vs. Smith (1925) AC. 
700, at 717, pointing out that a judge is not 
always “able to give a strict legal definition” 
of words to a jury, yet they may decide be- 
tween two alternatives by “that inner standard 
of right and wrong which is not exactly con- 
science but which I think is best expressed by 
the French term for ‘ intérieur.’” 

The conclusion I have reached after a 
lengthy consideration of the matter is that the 
defendants are justified in what they did by 
said sec. 3, apart from their additional invo- 
cation of sec. 2, and I prefer to base my opin- 
ion upon our statute, which is not the same in 
important respects as the English statutes and 
is more favourable to the defendants than they 
are; but even if they were identical the general 
and main effect of the many English cases 
which have been cited, and which I shall not 
attempt to review (because as Lord Dunedin 
says in Sorrell vs. Smith (1925) A.C. 700, at 717 
“it would be an impossible task to reconcile 
either the decisions or the dicta”) would be to 
sustain, in my opinion, the clear and able sub- 
mission of the appellants’ counsel. Out of 
respect to the learned judge, however, I shall 
refer to a recent decision of the House of 
Lords in said Sorrell vs. Smith and Rex vs. 
Blachsawl (1925) 21, Alb. 580; 3 W.W.R. 344; 
which are specially relied upon by him, and 
to Rex vs. Reners (1926) S.C. 499, which 
was pressed upon us by respondent’s counsel. 
As to the Sorrell case wherein all relevant 
authorities are considered, Lord Cave, at p. 
712. (Lord Atkinson concurring) after refer- 
ring to “the famous trilogy of cases” there 
cited Mogul 8.8. Co. vs. MeGregor; Allen vs. 
Flood and Quinn vs. Leathem, deduces these 
two propositions: 


1. A combination of two or more persons 
wilfully to injure a man in his trade is un- 
lawful and, if it results in damage to him, is 
actionable. 

2. If the real purpose of the combination 
is, not to injure another, but to forward or 
defend the trade of those who enter into it, 
then no wrong is committed and no action is 
committed and no action will he, although 
damage to another ensues. 
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The distinction between the two classes 
of cases is sometimes expressed by saying that 
in cases of the former class there is not, while 
in cases of the latter class there is, just cause 
or excuse for the action taken. 

Lord Buckmaster, at p. 748, says that “the 
onus is not on the defendant to justify but on 
the plaintiff to prove that the act was spite- 
ful and malicious.” 

Since the case at bar comes within the 
second proposition on the facts before us, the 
decision of the House of Lords assists the 
defendants and not the plaintiff. 


Then as to the Blachsawl and Reners 
cases, the first being a decision of the Ap- 
pellate Court of Alberta and the latter of 
the Supreme Court of Canada* on sec. 501 
of the Criminal Code, I am unable to appre- 
hend what assistance is to be derived in this 
civil case from decisions on criminal offences 
in which very different considerations arise, 
and in which the accused did not have the 
benefit of any statute similar to our said 
Trade Unions Act (cap. 258) which is con- 
ceded to be intra vires of the powers of this 
province under the B.N.A. Act. At p. 356 of 
the Blachsawl case, Mr. Justice Beck points 
out the distinction between that case and 
Sorrell vs. Smith, noting thereon (1) “That 
it was a civil case” and (3) the existence of 
a “special statutory enactment” therein, 
which is exactly what we have here, and it 
supplies here, on the facts, that defence of 
“lawful authority,” which the same learned 
judge contemplated on p. 355, and which the 
said section of the Code in its opening pro- 
visions is careful to preserve by only striking 
at acts done “wrongfully and without lawful 
authority,” thereby recognizing the effect of 
provincial statutes dealing with the property 
and civil rights of master and servant. 

The Reners case is based upon the exist- 
ence of a common nuisance or an unlawful 
assembiy both of which elements are absent 
from the case at bar, and one has only to read 
the facts set out in the judgment to see how 
greatly they differ from those herein, quite 
apart from the existence of our said special 
Act; the omission from our Criminal Code 
of anything corresponding to the English 
statute is noted on p. 505, but in this civil 
action we have a statute which goes further 
than the English one to justify the defend- 
ants; and at the same page the Supreme 
Court noted the concurrence of certain great 
judges—in England—“that it was necessary 
to establish, in one way or another, that the 
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watching and besetting was done wrongfully 
and without legal authority.” 

And at p. 508 it is said:— 

as . The present question . depends 
upon its own facts, except insofar as they affirm, 
what is evident by the statute itself, that if 
picketing be carried on in a manner to create 
a nuisance, or otherwise unlawfully, it consti- 
tutes an offence within the meaning of the 
statute. 

The facts upon which these defendants 
were convicted are thus recapitulated at the 
close of the judgment, p. 508:— 

“The numbers of men assembled, their dis- 
tribution about the premises, including the 
company’s property, their attendance there by 
day and by night, the fires, the shouting, their 
reception of the police, their threats and con- 
duct when the police approached, afford cogent 
evidence, not only of a nuisance, but also of an 
unlawful assembly.” 

How such a case, so far removed in its facts 
from the restrained conduct of the defendants 
herein can assist the present plaintiff, I con- 
fess I am unable to apprehend. 

The result is that in my opinion this appeal 
should be allowed, because the defendants 
have lawfully made use of the rights con- 
ferred upon them by our said statute in fur- 
therance of their business interests, i.e., the 
sale of their commodity, so-called labour, as 
to which it is well observed by Sir James 
Stephen in his History of Criminal Law of 
England (1883) Vol. iii. p. 212, after consider- 
ing, pro and con, some objections that had 
been raised in certain quarters against the 
rise and operation of trade unions:— 

“However this may have been, two acts were 
passed in 1824 and 1825, which set the whole 
of the law on the subject on an entirely new 
basis.” 

They represented and were based upon the 
view that labour, like other commodities, was 
to be bought and sold, according to the ordin- 
ary rules of trade, every one was to be free, 
not only to buy and sell as he chose, but to 
consult with others as to the terms on which 
he would do so. This was the essence of the 
act 5, sec. 4, c. 95. 

If the subject of labour trouble be ap- 
proached in this historic light, it will be freed 
from much difficulty, especially if the wise 
injunction of the Court of Crown Cases Re- 
served hereinbefore cited be not overlooked. 


Guarantee Company not Discharged from 
Liability by Informal Procedure 
of Municipality 


An insurance company agreed to reimburse 
to the City of Halifax, to the extent of $10,- 
000, any losses it might sustain through the 
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theft of its money by a certain collector of 
taxes. Subsequently, losses from this cause 
were alleged by the city in excess of the 
amount for which the company had become 
surety. The company having denied liability 
under the circumstances attending the theft, 
the city took action for recovery in the Su- 
preme Court of Nova Scotia, which gave judg- 
ment against the company for $10,000. The 
company appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, which confirmed the judgment of the 
lower court, Chief Justice’ Anglin however 
dissenting. Judgment was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Newcombe. Justices Duff, Mignault 
and Rinfret concurred with Mr. Justice New- 
combe. 

It appeared that the collector had received 
cheques to the value of $11,701.54 from two 
large taxpayers. Only a part of this sum was 
credited to the two taxpayers or used by the 
collector for the purpose for which it was paid 
in. ‘The balance he applied in payment of 
other taxes which had already been paid, and 
for which he had already issued receipted bills. 

In other words, the collector deposited most 
of the money paid in by the two taxpayers 
referred to above in such a way that it was 
made to appear that other taxes than those of 
the two taxpayers had been paid by these 
cheques, the collector suppressing the evidence 
that their taxes had been paid. The appellant 
company admitted that these facts constituted 
proof of embezzlement and contended that no 
evidence existed as to the time when the of- 
fense took place; and further that, inasmuch 
as the cheques of the two taxpayers were 
actually delivered to the city treasurer, who 
deposited them to the credit of the city 
in the bank account, these cheques having 
reached their intended and proper destination, 
were not misappropriated. It was contended 
further that the city authorities had not per- 
formed their statutory duties by requiring the 
collector to make monthly returns and that 
the surety was thereby discharged. The major- 
ity judgment of the court however, was to the 
effect that an insurer who has guaranteed the 
honesty of an employee of a municipality, is 
not discharged from liability by acts or omis- 
sions of statutory duty by the municipality 
not conducing to the defaletions of the em- 
ployee guaranteed. 

(Supreme Court of Canada—London Guaran- 
tee and Accident Company versus Halifax) 


Question of Legality of Private Employ- 
ment Offices 


The question of the constitutionality of the 
Employment Bureau Act of Manitoba (Statu- 
tes of 1918, chapter 25) was considered in the 
magistrate’s court at Winnipeg in March in a 
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case in which the defendant was charged witn 
operating an employment bureau in contra- 
vention of the provisions of the act. Section 
9 prohibits the operation of any employment 
agency for gain. The defendant through his 
counsel contended that the act was ultra vires 
of the provincial legislature, and that it was 
in restraint of trade. Magistrate Sir Hugh 
J. Macdonald held however that the subject 
of this legislation was within the powers of 
the province as defined by section 92 of the 
British North America Act, being one of the 
“matters of a merely local or private nature in 
the province” which are assigned to provin- 
cial jurisdiction. The defendant was fined $10 
and costs. It was stated that an appeal would 
be entered against this decision. 


Compensation for Loss of Eye in Quebec 


The Superior Court at Montreal recently 
awarded $2,054.94 to a stone-cutter employed 
by the Quinlan Cut Stone Company for the 
loss of one of his eyes while at work. The 
employee was working at a stonecutting ma- 
chine when suddenly one of the knives 
broke at the point and a flying splinter of steel 
lodged in his right eye causing total loss of 
sight. 

In another industrial accident involving the 
loss of an eye an indemnity of $5,582.80 was 
granted by the Superior Court. The amount 
of the indemnity however was reduced on 
appeal by the employer to $3,000. The work- 
man in this case was employed by the Mont- 
real Light, Heat and Power Consolidated, 
and was at work on an excavation. In the 
previous shift dynamite had been used to blow 
out rocks, and the accident resulted from an 
explosion caused by a blow of the workman’s 
pick. The company offered $2,315 in com- 
pensation, but the court of appeals heid that 
that amount was not sufficient indemnity. 


Hernia Compensable in Quebec 


An employee of an electric plating company 
in Quebec sustained a rupture while lifting 
machinery in the course of his empioyment. 
He claimed compensation, including $3,000 for 
permanent reduction of his earning capacity, 
with $700, being half the amount of his wages 
covering the period of total permanent dis- 
ability. The court found that the plaintiff had 
sustained a total temporary disability for a 
period of at least six months and was entitled 
to compensation on that count to the extent 
of $346. The evidence also proved that the 
permanent disability of the plaintiff would 
vary in degree from 30 or 40 per cent if he 
did not undergo an operation, to 20 per cent if 
an operation were performed. In these cir- 
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cumstances, the court, having regard to the 
indecision of the plaintiff with respect to an 
operation, decided that it could not deciare 
the defendant liable for the whole of the per- 
manent disability and accordingly fixed the 
amount of such incapacity at 25 per cent, en- 
titling the plaintiff to compensation amount- 
ing to $3,000. Judgment was accordingly given 
for the sum of $3,346 with interest and costs. 


Workmen’s Remedies under Compensation 
Unaffected by Employer’s Default 


A number of points in connection with the 
New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act 
were raised in a recent case of a workman who 
was injured while employed as a_ general 
“help”; his employer carried on building oper- 
ations on a small scale, but had not paid any 
assessment, to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. The employer in this case was him- 
self employed with a telegraph company, but 
in addition to this occupation he was a builder 
of houses, having built about fifteen houses in 
as many years. From 1921 to 1925 inclusive 
he paid assessments to the Board, his industry 
being classified as “building construction,” 
“building repairs” and “house repairs” in 
different, payroll estimates during these years. 
In connection with the Board estimate for 
1925 he made the following statement to the 
Board :— 

“T am at present having a house built by 
contract. It is not at all certain that any ma- 
terial part of the work will be done by day 
work. The only man in my employ is a handy 
man doing odd jobs about and caring for the 
furnaces.” 

The “handy man” referred to in the state- 
ment, while doing work by the hour, fell from 
a staging, sustaining serious injuries, his fall, 


as he afterwards contended, being caused by © 


the unsafe condition of the flooring of the 
staging. He applied first to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for compensation, but 
was informed that the builder in this case was 
not, an employer under Part 1 of the Act. He 
then brought an action claiming to recover 
at common law, and in the alternative under 
Part 2 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(which permits of actions being taken against 
an employer for personal injuries caused by 
defective plant, machinery, etc., in industries 
not coming under Part 1). The trial judge 
. ruled that the case ‘was one within the scope 
of Part 2 (not Part 1), and on that assumption 
framed certain questions addressed to the jury, 
all of which were answered by the jury in a 
sense favourable to the injured workman. 
Judgment was accordingly given in favour of 
the plaintiff for $1,046 with costs. 

On appeal by the employer, the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court set aside the deci- 


sion of the lower court and ordered a new 
trial. The appellant submitted that the work- 
man’s rights, if any, were against the Board 
under Part 1 of the Act and that these rights 
were in lieu of all claims and rights of action 
otherwise. The Board however had decided 
that the workman had no claim under Part 
1, and the action had been taken therefore 
under the provisions of Part 2. Part 2, how- 
ever, excludes “domestic servants” from its 
scope. In this case the workman lived in one 
of his employer’s houses and did different odd 
jobs such as shovelling snow, attending fur- 
naces, and as he himself said, he was “just a 
general servant doing small menial jobs.” On 
this pomt the appeal court held that the 
question of the workman’s occupation should 
have been determined by the trial judge and 
not left to the Jury as a mixed question of law 
and fact. 

As to the finality of the Board’s decision, 
namely, that the employer’s occupation was 
not within Part 1, the court pointed out that 
under certain conditions section 35 of the Act 
allowed appeals from decisions of the Board 
on points of law. The judgment concluded :— 

“In this case the employer filed his state- 
ment for the year 1925. His occupation was 
that of a builder and constructor. He failed 
to file one when he decided to carry on the 
work by day’s labour. If he failed to file I 
do not see why the employee under the act 
should suffer. A penalty is provided for neglect 
or refusal to file, and there is an additional 
penalty, the employer being compelled to pay 
the board the full amount of capitalized value 
as determined by the Board of Compensation 
payable with respect to any accident to a 
workman in his employ which happens during 
the period of such default.* 

“T do not think it is material whethe~ the 
employer is assessed or not, and his failure to 
file a statement should not deprive a work- 
man of his right to compensation.” 

A new trial was ordered in this case. 


—(New Brunswick—Blackburn versus McIn- 
tosh). 


*Section 61 of the N.B. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, as re-enacted in 1924, reads as fol- 
lows:—“ Any employer who refuses or neglects 
to furnish any estimate or information as re- 
quired by section 48, or refuses or neglects to 
pay any assessment or the provisional amount 
of any assessment or any instalment or part 
thereof, shall in addition to any penalty or 
other liability to which he may be subject, pay 
to the Board the full amount or capitalized 
value as determined by the Board, of the com- 
pensation payable with respect of any accident 
to a workman in his employ which happens 
during the period of such default and the pay- 
ment of such amount may be enforced in the 
Same manner as the payment of an assessment 
may be enforced.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 
beginning of April continued better than 
at the same period in any year since 1920. 
A small decline however was shown as com- 
pared with the preceding month, this decline 
involving a somewhat larger number of work- 
ers than were reported as released at the 
same period last year, although smaller than 
usual for the period of the year. This state- 
ment is based on statistics tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from returns 
received from 5,931 of the larger employers, 
each with a minimum of fifteen employees, 
in industries other than agriculture and fish- 
ing. The working forces of these firms aggre- 
gated 795,727 persons, compared with 797,289 
in the preceding month. The employment 
index number (based upon the number of 
employees of the reporting firms in January, 
1920, as 100) stood at 96.2 on April 1, com- 
pared with 96.3 on March 1, and with 91.4, 
87.2, 89.3, 87.6, 80.8 and 84.1 on April 1, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respect- 
ively. Reports received from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showed 
that the volume of business transacted dur- 
ing March, as indicated by the average 
placements daily of applicants for employ- 
ment was nearly 5 per cent greater than in 
the preceding month, but over 10 per cent 
less than that recorded for March, 1926. All 
groups except logging showed gains over 
February, while the decline as compared with 
last year was attributed mainly to a reduc- 
tion in placements in farm work. At the be- 
ginning of April the percentage of unemploy- 
ment among members of local trade unions 
stood at 5.7, as compared with percentages 
of 6.5 at the beginning of March, 1927, and 
7.3 at the beginning of April, 1926. The 
percentage for April is based on the returns 
received by the Department of Labour from 
1,509 local trade unions with an aggregate 
membership of 156,664 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.80 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $11.05 
for March; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
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April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; 
and $7.51 for April, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 
1913 as 100, was slightly lower at 148.5 for 
April, as compared with 148.9 for March; 
160.6 for April, 1926; 156.5 for April, 1925; 
151.1 for April, 1924; 156.9 for April, 1923; 
153.7 for April, 1922; 179.5 for April, 1921; 
251.0 for April, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak); 198.1 for April, 1919; and 195.0 
for April, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in April, 1927, was greater than during March, 
1927, and also greater than during April, 
1926. Twelve disputes were in existence at 
some time during the month, involving 853 
workpeople, and resulting in the loss of 10,082 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
March, 1927, were: ten disputes, 520 em- 
ployees, and 7,312 working days, and in April, 
1926, 14 disputes, 924 employees and 8,773 
working days. 


During March the Depart- 


Industrial ment received reports from 
Disputes two boards of conciliation 
Investigation and investigation, the first 
Act, 1907 being the final report in 


connection with a dispute 
between the Shipping Federation of Canada 
and the Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited, 
and their checkers, coopers, etc. The second 
report was from the board appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the clerks, freight handlers, ete. 
Four new applications for the establishment 
of Boards were received during the month. A 
full account of the recent proceedings under 
the Act is given on page 491. 


The International Economic 


International Conference under the aus- 
Economic pices of the League of Na- 
Conference at tions was held at Geneva 
Geneva early in May. The pro- 


gram of the conference was 
given in the January issue of the Lasour 
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Gazerre, in connection with the report of the 
Preparatory Committee presented to the Coun- 
cil of the League. The agenda included 
general consideration of the world’s economic 
position, and of international problems in the 
fields of commerce, industry and agriculture. 
While the whole program was of interest to 
labour, special consideration was given to la- 
bour problems in the detailed study of world 
industrial conditions and of better methods 
for the organization of production. All coun- 
tries of the world were invited to send dele- 
gates to the conference and the invitation was 
accepted not only by state members of the 
League, but also by countries still remaining 
outside the League, including the United 
States, the Russian Soviet Republics, and Tur- 
key. Canada was represented at the confer- 
enee by Messrs. Albert Matthews, Joseph 
Daoust, Dr. Adam Shortt, W. A. Wilson and 
Dr. W. A. Riddell. 

An account of the proceedings, in so far as 
they are of special interest to labour, will be 
given in the next issue. 


The Minimum Wage Board 
of British Columbia, at a 
meeting held at Vancouver 
British Columbia in April, considered the 
question of revising the 

existing regulations governing the wages of 
women and girls employed in wholesale and 
retail stores in the province. Before any change 
is made the Board will hold a public inquiry 
at which representatives of the employers and 
employees may present their views. When 
the present minimum weekly rate of $12.75 
was established in 1918 the Board had no 
power to limit the hours of work. This power 
however was conferred upon it by the legis- 
lature under an amendment to the Minimum 
Wage Act in 1922, and it is anticipated that 
the result of the forthcoming inquiry will be 
that a definite limit will be placed upon the 
working hours of female employees in stores. 
Another of the Board’s orders now being 
re-examined is that relating to the fruit and 
vegetable industry, the text of which was 
given in the issue of this GAZETTE for Octo- 
ber, 1926. Conditions in this industry are ex- 
ceptional owing to its seasonal nature, the 
irregular supply of fruit and vegetables creat- 
ing difficulties in regard to steady employ- 
ment. It is stated that the Board intends to 
send a representative to study conditions in 
California, where the system of wage regula- 
tion in this occupation is believed to be satis- 
factory. According to the Vancouver Pro- 
vince, “preliminary investigations show that 
in California the weekly wage for women fruit 
‘packers is $16, $2 higher than the legal wage 


Women’s wages 
and hours in 
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here. On the other hand the California pack- 
ers are forced to pay this minimum only to 
fifty per cent of their employees. In this 
way they are enabled to pay smaller wages 
to women who are not considered thoroughly 
efficient workers. Some such plan may be 
adopted here.” 


As stated in the preceding 

note the Minimum Wage 

Board of British Columbia 
- is reported to be sending a 

representative to California 

to study the methods fol- 
lowed in connection with the fixing of mini- 
mum wages in the fruit and vegetable canning 
industry. The Department lately received the 
fifth report of the Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion of the State of California. The report 
states that fruit and vegetable canning is one 
of the basic industries of the state and the 
one in which the largest number of female 
workers is employed. Approximately 45,000 
women and minors were employed in the in- 
dustry during the peak of the 1925 season. 
This number was made up of adult women 
who are attracted from other industries, the 
regular fruit workers who “ follow the fruit,” 
housewives and others who are not regularly 
employed, and minors who are employed dur- 
ing the school vacation period only. 

The basic minimum wage for experienced 
workers is 334 cents an hour. Adult women 
and minors are deemed experienced when they 
have completed two weeks of work in an es- 
tablishment. In weeks in which the piece-rates 
paid do not yield 334 cents an hour to 50 per 
cent of the women working upon them dur- 
ing the hours or regular time worked, a per- 
centage of increase sufficient to make them 
yield that amount is added to the tota] earn- 
ings of all women and minors. 

In time rate canneries, which number 52 
out of the total 178 active plants in the 
State, the commission’s minimum time rate 
for experienced workers is 334 cents an hour. 
Rate and a quarter, or 41% cents, is the least 
that can be paid for overtime or work per- 
formed after the basic eight-hour day. For 
all work performed after twelve hours, double 
the basic rate, or 66% cents an hour, must be 
paid. Time rate establishments are mostly 
small specialty or preserving plants. 

Although the Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion establishes the basic piece rates for the 
cutting or preparation of the most important 
varieties of fruit and vegetables, the basic 
minimum piece rates are not, in themselves, 
sufficient protection to the women. The great 
variation in the conditions of production in 
the individual plants, the size and degree of 
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ripeness of the fruit, the quality of the work 
required, the efficiency of the plant in keep- 
ing the worker supplied with fruit—these and 
other factors necessitate a system which will 
insure the yielding power of the minimum 
piece rates in the individual plants. 

The yielding power of the piece-rates is 
controlled through a co-operative arrangement 
with the canning industry, whereby the in- 
dustry itself pays the expense of weekly pay- 
roll inspections (called audits). In 1919, 
regional auditors were chosen by the commis- 
sion, under regulation of the State Civil Ser- 
vice, and were directed by and solely respon- 
sible to the Commission. These auditors 
made weekly inspections of payrolls of all 
canneries electing to operate on this piece 
rate method of payment. Funds from which 
auditors were paid were collected from these 
employers, deposited with the State Treasurer, 
and audited by the State Board of Control 
in the same manner as all other state funds. 
Since 1919 this arrangement has existed each 
year. 


The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada _ has 
published a pamphlet on 
Union Labels, Shop Cards 
and Union Buttons, being 
the report of the Union Label Committee to 
the 1926 convention. Trade unionists are 
urged to give preference to goods bearing 
union labels, which signify the existence of 
industrial peace and mutual understanding 
between employers and employees. ‘The 
pamphlet gives a partial list of unions which 
furnish this guarantee of labour performed 
under approved labour conditions, as follows: 


Progress of 
union label 
registration 


The cigar makers and tobacco workers (blue 
label). 

The United Garment Workers’ Union label 
(on shirts, collars, suits and overcoats). 

The Journeymen Tailors’ Union label (on 
suits and overcoats). 

The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
Union. 

The Hatters’ Union. 

The Ladies’ Garment Workers (Pro-Sanos 
label). 5 

The Allied Printing Trades. 

The Photo Engravers’ Union. 

The Book-binders’ Union. 

The Moulders’ Union. 


Union shop cards are displayed in estab- 
lishments such as barber shops, retail stores, 
etc., and union buttons are carried by 
numerous groups of union members. The 
last issue of the Lasour Gazette (page 378) 


‘labels. 


contained the text of the Act passed at the 
recent session of the Parliament of Canada 
amending the Trade Mark and Design Act 
so as to permit of the registration of union 
Such labels may be placed upon 
goods or otherwise displayed with the consent 
of the proprietor, the use of the label being 
subject to cancellation only after 12 months’ 
notice, unless otherwise specified in the agree- 
ment. The enactment of this legislation 
meets the request made to the Dominion 
Government this year and on many previous 
occasions (Lasour Gazertsr, April, 1926, page 
341). It is the culmination of a series of 
attempts, beginning in 1895 to secure to 
unions the right to register the labels of their 
several trades. 


The Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies recently 
appointed a committee to 
study the “cost of living” 
at Montreal (an account 
of the activities of this organization was 
given in the Lasour Gazertr, May, 1925). 
The committee’s report is summarized in the 
April issue of Social Welfare, published by 
the Social Service Council of Canada. The 
report suggests that every community should 
estimate the extent to which conditions 
necessitating relief prevail in their own 
district. It was in order to ascertain the 
number of people below the minimum 
standard that the Montreal Council appointed 
the committee to investigate the cost of 
living at Montreal. “We believe these figures 
constitute a correct, fair, and conservative 
estimate, and we are prepared to stand by 
them,’ the report states; “If the business 
world will tell us how many families are 
living below this minimum standard we can 
estimate the inevitable increase in the amount 
needed to maintain our social agencies, for in 
the low income group must lie a _ great 
proportion of the clients of the hospitals, 
sanatoria and relief-giving agencies of years 
to come.” 

A “reasonable standard of living” for a 
family consisting of a man, wife, and three 
children aged 13, 11, and 9 years, is estimated 
at $91.81 a month, or $1,101.72 per annum. 
If, however, the family is to be a self- 
supporting one, provision should be made for 
expenditure on health, and for insurance and 
savings. On a wage of $91.81, in the event 
of death or disability of the owner, the 
family would have no provision for the 
future, and would fall into the class of 
pensioners of some charitable agency. More- 
over, no provision is made in the budget for 
recreation and amusement, or for replenishing 
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household furniture, etc. The items included 
in the estimated budget are as follows:— 


Housing —Rental $18 per month, with water 
tax $1.08 per month (this is for a 4-roomed 
house or flat, with minimum requirements of 
air-space, sanitation, etc., including Montreal 
and outlying districts). 


Food.—The minimum amount on which the 
family could be well nourished was estimated 
at $44 per month. This estimate was based 
on a list of articles in a typical menu, which 
was submitted to the dietitians of three 
hospitals at Montreal, and of one in another 
city. 


Fuel, Light and Gas—The sum of $7.55 
monthly: was allowed, to be divided according 
to the requirements and cooking facilities. 


Clothing—A complete yearly outfit was 
priced for each person, to comprise the lowest 
amount needed as determined by the climate, 
necessities of labour, education and neighbour- 
hood standards. This list was priced at 
departmental stores, lowest prices were not 
always taken, as durability was taken into 
consideration. It was realized that this level 
was barely acceptable in a decent standard, 
and that below this a family must rely on 
gifts of clothing or purchase at rummage gales, 
neither of these methods being approved by 
the committee. The amount arrived at for the 
family was $15.20 a month. 


The decision of the Com- 


Considerations monwealth Arbitration 
favouring Court of Australia, estab- 
shorter working lishing a standard working 
week. week of 44 hours for “nor- 


mal industries” of an inter- 


state character was noted in the last issue. A 
similar decision was delivered in 1926 by the 
Court of Arbitration of Western Australia, by 
Mr. Justice Dwyer, in establishing a 44-hour 
week for sawmill employees in the State. The 
judge pointed out that Australia has for many 
years held the lead in the limitation of work- 
ing hours and in the regulation of other work- 
ing conditions, but that other countries are 
now moving in the same direction, largely 
through the influence of the League of Na- 
tions International Labour Organization and 
its 8-hour day Draft Convention. The judg- 
ment discusses the effects of industrial fatigue 
on health and output, and considers the diffi- 
culties arising from competition with indus- 
tries in other states or countries, as placing 
the industries with shorter working hours in 
a relatively unfavourable position. It is 
pointed out that “the trend of modern ma- 
chinery, particularly in factory work, is to in- 


crease the monotony of employment, and with 
it, fatigue. The old-time tradesman is to a 
large extent disappearing. In the old days an 
artisan was an artist. He made a complete 
work, a finished design. Now, however, he no 
longer paints a picture—he draws a line. The 
effect of this monotony is to produce, to an 
extent hitherto unknown, a feeling of mental 
weariness. This reduces the worker’s efficiency 
in productive power. 

“Tt may perhaps be said,’ the judgment 
continues, “that if the hours of work are re- - 
duced to 44 per week, why not reduce them 
still further? This is an argument which can 
be used on both sides and produce an absurd- 
ity and may, therefore, be cast aside. There 
is, however, no doubt that in this question as 
in many others, there is a point of maximal 
efficiency. There is also no doubt that what 
that point is will only be known after a long 
series of experiments and investigations. But 
with the knowledge before us that there is a 
tendency, not only here in Australia but 
throughout the world, for a shorter working 
day, that the limit for each day is towards 
eight hours, that with the introduction of new 
machinery, output may be many times multi- 
plied, and that it 1s only fair that the worker 
should share in the blessings produced by the 
introduction of such machinery, there seems 
littie argument left why it is not safe to make 
the experiment, where circumstances permit, 
of a reduction of the hours of labour so as to 
make the day a clean eight-hour working day. 

“This much, however, might be added, that 
so far as output 1s concerned, it seems eco- 
nomically unsound, in view of the experiments 
and deductions of the authorities on indus- 
trial psychology, to work the 44 hours in five 
days. The extra three-quarters of an hour 
each day is a period of lessened activity and 
exhaustion, whilst the four hours on Saturday 
morning are, except towards the end, hours 
of high production. It may be of course that 
there are occupations and industries when 
there are countervailing. advantages which 
would go to equalize the lessened output. 
funds Before the Saturday is dropped as a 
working day I would urge the greatest cau- 
tion to be taken by experimental tests of out- 
put and efficiency. Moreover, it seems to me 
the real reform should be towards the clean 
eight-hour day.” 

The judgment concluded by ordering “ that 
the 44-hour week should obtain in this indus- 
try, distributed as follows: namely, eight hours 
on each day, Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
and four hours on Saturday. In other words, 
a clean eight-hours day with a half-holiday on 
the Saturday, with the proviso that it shall be 
optional with the respondent in this case— 
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though such course I do not recommend—to 
work the 44 hours on the Monday to Friday, 
inclusive.” 


On March 31 Governor 
Alfred E. Smith signed a 
48-hour bill which repre- 
sents the result of 14 years 
of effort to reduce the legal 
working hours of women in New York indus- 
tries. The new law, which becomes effective 
in January, 1928, embodies the recommenda- 
tions of the Industrial Survey Commission. 
It permits 494 hours a week if a half holi- 
day is granted on one of the six working 
days, and allows 78 hours overtime during 
the year. The bill passed the senate with 
only one dissenting vote, while in the as- 
sembly the vote was 122 to 22. 

In Arizona, a new 8-hour law enacted by 
the 1927 legislature was approved by the 
Governor on March 9. Under this law not 
only are the daily hours of women restricted 
to eight, but the working week is limited to 
six days. The old law permitted a 7-day week 
and therefore 56 hours of work per week. 
Women in manufacturing establishments, 
places of amusement, and railroad restau- 
rants or eating houses on railroad property, 
none of whom was covered by the old law, 
are included in the new one. Girls working 
in telephone or telegraph offices or exchanges 
where less than three are employed, nurses, 
women working in the fields during the har- 
vest season, or in the fields, packing sheds 
or factories where perishable produce is grown 
or handled, and women working six hours 
or less each day, may work seven days a 
week. 

The Massachusetts legislature, on March 
19, rejected by an overwhelming vote the 
amendment to the 48-hour law proposed by 
the textile interests whereby women in the 
cotton mills would have been allowed to work 
ten hours a day and 54 hours a week, with 
an annual weekly average of 48 hours. 

Similar legislation is in progress also in 
other States. A bill is before the California 
legislature to extend the existing eight-hour 
day law so as to include clerks and certain 
‘other classes of employees. In Illinois a women’s 
eight-hour day bill was favourably considered 
by a committee of the House. A Senate bill 
in Nevada would provide for an eight-hour 
day and 6-day week for women. A similar 
bill is pending in North Carolina. 

On the other hand, the House of Represen- 
tatives of New Hampshire rejected a bill pro- 
viding a 48-hour week for women, while in 
Connecticut the lower house rejected bills 
providing shorter working hours for women 


Working hours 
of women in 
United States 


in manufacturing, mechanical and mercantile 
establishments. In North Carolina; a bill to 
reduce the working hours of women in fac- 
tories to 35 a week was defeated, and in Min- 
nesota a bill to establish a maximum working 
week of 54 hours also met with defeat. 


Dr. Lindsay Rogers, asso- 
clate professor of govern- 
ment in Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, was ap- 


“Dictator” 
for American 
coat and suit 


industry pointed during April by 
che National Wholesale 
Women’s Wear Association as executive 


director of the Association, with full power 
to co-ordinate and stabilize the coat and suit 
industry. It is stated that his position in this 
industry will resemble that of Mr. Will H. 
Hays in the motion picture industry, and that 
of Judge Landis in organized baseball. 

Leading coat and suit manufacturers have 
been considering for the last year and a half 
some method of obtaining co-operation among 
the manufacturers and establishing a better 
understanding among manufacturers, jobbers 
aud retailers. 

The coat and suit manufacturing business, 
which during the last forty years has de- 
veloped in haphazard fashion, is one of the 
largest industries in New York City, with a 
total annual output worth more than $300,- 
000,000. 

Dr. Rogers became known to the industry 
through his membership in Governor Smith’s 
Advisory Commission, appointed in 1924, to 
devise a method of settling labour troubles 
in the industry. The efforts of this commis- 
sion were successful. Dr. Rogers’ analysis of 
conditions at the time making a deep im- 
pression on many of the leading men in the 
industry. 

In announcing the appointment, the presi- 
dent of the Association said: “The remark- 
ably rapid growth of the coat and suit in- 
dustry is largely responsible for the compara- 
tive chaos that exists at present. A bureau 
of research will be formed under Dr. Rogers’ 
direction. It will delve deeply into such 
major subjects as marketing and distribu- 
tion, transportation, fashion development, 
credit extension and the general amelioration 
of the relationship between manufacturers, 
retailers and consumers.” 


The Workmen’s Compen- 
Accident sation Board of British 
prevention in Columbia, in codperation 
British Columbia with the provincial boiler 

and electrical energy 
inspectors, has been making for some time a 
sustained effort to reduce the number of 
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industrial | accidents in the Province. 
Employers are supplied with accident 
statistics of their industry, based on the 


unusually full records kept by the Board 
during. the past ten years and published in 
their annual reports. This information jis 
found to be of material benefit to employers 
who take a real interest in the work. of 
accident prevention. In its report for 1926 
(reviewed on another page of this issue) the 
Board states that “more intensive and 
thorough ‘follow-up’ work has been done to 
ensure the elimination of dangers found on 
inspection to exist. Circular letters have been 
prepared and distributed to employers, show- 
ing that certain types of work may be done 
in a safer manner. Illustrations were given of 
a group of concrete cases in which serious 
maiming or death resulted. Whether due to 
the combined efforts of those engaged in 
safety work or not, the fact remains that fatal 
accidents have annually shown a gratifying 
decrease during each of the past three years.” 
The Board finds it necessary to add however, 
that “that cannot be said of the less serious 
yet costly time-loss cases. The whole accident 
record of the Province is convincing evidence 
to safety workers that much still remains to 
be done.” 


The report of the Board 


Experience of of Conciliation and 
Massachusetts Arbitration of the State 
Conciliation of Massachusetts for the 
Board year 1926 states the 

following general conclu- 


sions that have been reached after a survey 
of the work of the year: 


“As a result of another year’s experience 
the Board is more firmly convinced that 
industrial problems involving differences 
between employers and employees, such as 
hours, wages and working conditions, are 
recognized by both parties as of mutual 
concern. This generally results in a willingness 
on both sides to take up these matters for 
discussion and consideration and to codperate 
in reaching a determination as to what is fair 
and reasonable. This method is always 
recommended by the Board. Where such a 
course is followed, opportunity is afforded for 
adjustment of differences by the parties 
themselves without cessation of work; and, 
if the parties are unable to reach an adjust- 
ment, for the Board through its good offices 
to assist them in doing so. The work of the 
Board along these lines has not only 
broadened, but has resulted in the advice and 
assistance of the Board being sought relative 
to the provisions and forms of agreements; 


technical 


and also in making arrangements between 
employers and employees whereby labour 
controversies can be adjusted without cessation 
of work. It has been demonstrated that under 


such arrangements opportunity has been 
afforded the employer to develop his 
business, resulting in advantage to all 
concerned.” 


The brief prepared by the 
Government of Nova Scotia 
for submission to the Royal 
Commission on Maritime 
Claims (the “Duncan 
Commission”), referred as 
follows to the early work of the Province in 
the field of technical education :— 


Nova Scotia 
a pioneer in 


education 


“Nova Scotia was the pioneer in Canada 
in establishing a system of secondary technical 
education. It took this forward step 
simultaneously with Massachusetts, which was 
the first of the United States to extend its 
educational work into this field. The Legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia passed a bill on April 
25, 1907, called the ‘Act Relating to Technical 
Education,’ which provided for a technical 
college in the city of Halifax and local 
technical schools in all industrial centres jn 
the province. These projects were immediately 
carried forward and have been continuously 
enlarged and strengthened in an attempt to 
meet the needs of industrial workers in 
preparation for their daily vocations. At the 
present time there are maintained technical 
schools in twenty-seven different towns and 
cities, and the student enrolment in all the 
technical classes of secondary grade last year 
was approximately 3,400 pupils. These schools 
are supported from provincial and municipal 
funds, but the major outlay is provided from 
provincial revenue. Constant appeals were 
made to the Dominion Government for 
financial assistance in carrying on this work, 
because it was clearly evident that technical 
instruction for all the people was quite as 
much a concern of industry and commerce 
as of mere education. A Royal Commission 
was appointed by the Dominion Government 
on June 1, 1910, and in its report recom- 
mended unequivocally that federal aid should 
be given to the provinces for technical 
education. It proposed an elaborate policy 
of codperation between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the provinces and recommended the 
provision of a grant of $3,000,000 annually 
for a period of ten. years by the federal 
authorities. The war intervened and while it 
lasted postponed action. Shortly after the 
armistice, the Federal Parliament took this 
matter into serious consideration again, and 
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on July 7, 1919, after due deliberation, 
passed ‘An Act for the Promotion of Technical 


Education in Canada’.” 


The Department of Econo- 
mics and Social Institutions 
(Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion) of Princeton Univers- 
ity estimates the resources 
of labour banks in the United States as 
amounting to about $126,800,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, representing an increase of 
$4 726,758 over the total resources of these 
banks at the end of 1925. Thirty-six labour 
banks are now in operation throughout the 
United States. The banks opened during 
1926 were the Labour National Bank of Jer- 
sey City and the Brotherhood National Bank 
of San Francisco. The latter bank, which was 
opened December 18, has already resources of 
two and a half million. The banks which 
have discontinued were the Amalgamated 
Bank of Philadelphia and the Brotherhood 
Savings and Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Co-operative Trust Company of New York 
was sold to other interests. If the thirty-four 
continuing banks alone are considered, an in- 
crease is found in total resources of these in- 
stitutions of $15,218,911, in deposits of $13,- 
487,107, and in capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits of $471,980. While the most of this 
increase occurred in the first half of the year, 
the tendency since then has been one of 
gradual but pronounced growth. 


Growth of 
labour banks 
in United States 





The Honourable G. Howard Ferguson, 
premier of Ontario, announced during April 
that the provincial government intended to 
take steps towards the creation of an 
industrial research institution with an 
endowment of perhaps $2,000,000 for the 
purpose of solving scientific problems of 
production and _ processing for Canadian 
industries and for the development of 
natural resources. 





The population of the Province of Quebec 
in 1925 is estimated at 2,753,990 persons, 
according to the municipal statistics for the 
civil year recently published by the provincial 
Bureau of Statistics. Of the total, 1,201,220 
were in rural municipalities, and 1,552,770 in 
urban municipalities, or 12.8 per cent more 
in the towns and cities than in the country 
or again for every group of 100 persons there 
were 43.6 in the country and 56.4 in the 
cities and towns. The population of villages, 
whether incorporated or not is included with 
that of the rural municipalities. 


According to reports in the press in 
Calgary, Alberta, provision has been made 
this year for the first time for pensions for 
city police and firefighters. For nine months 
of the year it is estimated that the city’s 
share of this new service will be $4,284 for 
the police and $4,860 for the firemen’s fund. 
Details of the pensions scheme are still 
subject to approval by the city council. 





The Railway Association of Canada recently 
issued a circular recommending the members 
of the Association to agree on procedure to 
be followed in connection with the refund of 
fares paid on personal account by railway 
employees. It is recommended that the 
following rule be added to the pass 
regulations: 

Application for refund of fares paid on per- 
sonal account cannot be given favourable con- 
sideration except under extenuating circum- 
stances such as serious illness or death in family 
of employee. Full particulars must be supplied 
to support the claim, together with regular re- 
ceipt as evidence of fare paid; also information 
as to dates and train numbers on which such 
tickets were used. No refunds, however, will be 
considered where the total amount is less than 
five dollars. All refund claims must be sub- 
mitted through the same regular channels as 
transportation is obtained. Claims should be 
declined if not in accordance with these regula- 
tions. 





The Labour Women’s Social and Economic 
Conference, at a convention held recently at 
Edmonton, Alberta, passed resolutions oppos- 
ing any form of contributory pensions of 
workers in Canada; requesting the Dominion 
Government to promote legislation providing 
for unemployment insurance; recommending 
that the minimum wage for female employees 
after two years’ service should be $18 a week; 
protesting against the use of bare concrete 
floors in stores and workrooms; the elimina- 
tion of cadet training from the school system 
of the various provinces and the substitution 
therefor of complete physical training; modi- 
fication of the school curriculum for the 
benefit of those children who develop better 
through hand-work than through the more 
abstract medium of books. 





New regulations for the control of tuber- 
culosis, issued by the Provincial Health Officer 
of Nova Scotia, were published in the Nova 
Scotia Royal Gazette of April 13. Among 
other provisions it is ordered that ‘No person 
suffering from ‘open’ tuberculosis shall know- 
ingly engage personally in the handling of 
food stuffs, nor shall any employer knowingly 
employ anyone so suffering, in any business 
or occupation requiring the handling of food 
stuffs by such employee.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Te employment situation at the end 
of April was reported by the Super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


Farm work in the Province of Nova Scotia 
was opening up and providing additional 
employment for some experienced farm hands. 
The fishing industry reported abundant 
catches. River driving, which was active, was 
the chief feature of the logging industry. 
With a substantial amount of building 
construction proceeding in Halifax quite a 
number of workers were engaged at that 
point; elsewhere this industry was quiet. The 
coal mining industry was very active and 
continued production at a high level. Trade 
and transportation were both commented 
upon as showing improvement. 

As in Nova Scotia the fishing catches in 
the Province of New Brunswick were heavy. 
River driving was giving employment to quite 
a number of workers. Manufacturing in this 
Province was rather busy. Construction work 
was opening up and taking on some additional 
workers. With the closing down of the 
winter port activities at St. John, trans- 
portation at that centre showed a falling off. 
Trade was stated to be fair. 


Improved demand for farm workers in the 
Province of Quebec was noticeable. River 
driving was creating numerous demands for 
workers at the different Quebec offices. 
Manufacturing was reported to be quite busy, 
with improvements in the printing and boot 
and shoe industries in Montreal noticeable. 
With building construction work gathering in 
momentum, there were large demands for 
tradesmen and general labour. Railway 
construction, also opening up, required the 
services of a number of labourers. ‘Trans- 
portation was normal, while trade was 
improving. 

Rather heavy demands for farm hands with 
shortages of experienced men at several points 
were reported from Ontario. With consider- 
able programs of building construction in 
prospect at several points throughout this 
Province, this industry was gradually getting 
under way. Railroad construction and main- 
tenance were absorbing a large volume of 
unskilled labour, but plenty of applicants were 
available to meet the requirements. With the 
manufacturing industry very active, the most 
hopeful sign as far as it is concerned was the 
fact that a number of unskilled workers were 
being taken on at different points. The metal 
mining industry in the northern portion of 


the province maintained normal activity. 
River driving, as in the eastern provinces, was 
the feature of the report on the logging 
industry. The usual shortage of certain 
classes of female domestic workers was noted. 


Although the weather in Manitoba had been 
backward, the demand for farm hands in this 
Province was on the increase at the close of 
April, with some shortages of experienced 
workers reported from other centres than 
Winnipeg. Highway and railroad construction 
were opening up, but there was no shortage 
of workers. Building construction was about 
to begin operations, with a fair season’s 
program. As usual, there was very little 
demand for miscellaneous labour but a large 
number of applicants for such work. A good 
demand for women domestics, with a fair 
number of applicants and some shortage of 
farm domestics, was reported. 


A decided increase in the demand for farm 
workers near the end of the month, with 
sufficient applicants, was the outstanding 
point in the reports from Saskatchewan. 
Some construction had been started in this 
Province, but railways have not gone ahead 
to any extent. Calls for general labour were 
infrequent. The customary shortage of female 
domestic workers was reported. 

Farm placements in Alberta were on the 
increase, with plenty of applicants, but the 
weather had been backward for farm work. 
Wtih reasonable prospects, a fair amount of 
construction work was under way and railroad 
construction had also opened up to some 
extent. From Calgary it was reported that 
practically all building tradesmen were 
employed. The coal mining industry in this 
Province was very quiet. At Edmonton there 
was a small demand for logging workers. A 
slight shortage of women domestic workers, 
particularly for farm vacancies, was reported. 
Conditions generally throughout Alberta were 
fair, although the weather had retarded work. 

There was a fair volume of activity reported 
in the logging industry in British Columbia, 
but there was no sign of an immediate 
increase. Mining remained normal. Building 
mechanics, particularly in the larger centres, 
were fairly well employed. Road and railroad 
construction were increasing their staffs. The 
manufacturing industries, particularly lumber- 
ing, showed fair activity and reasonable hopes 
of an increase in this line were entertained. 
Conditions generally seem to be improving 
with a proportionate decrease in unemploy- 
ment. 
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There was a small decline in tabulated returns from 5,931 firms, whose staffs 

JEXMPLOYERS’ employment at the beginning aggregated 795,727 persons, compared with 
REPORTS of April; but although this 797,289 in the preceding month. The index 


involved a rather larger 
number of workers than that noted on April 
1, 1926, it was considerably less extensive 
than the reductions registered on the same 
date in earlier years of the record, and the 
situation continued to be decidedly better 
than on April 1 in any other year since 


number stood at 96.2, while on March 1 it 
was 96.3 and April 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, it was 91.4, 87.2, 89.3, 87.6, 
80.8 and 84.1, respectively. 

The Maritime Provinces, Ontario and 
British Columbia reported heightened activity, 
while curtailment was noted in Quebec and 











1920. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics the Prairie Provinces. In the Maritime 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
1927 1926 
April March February April March February 
‘Trade, external, aggregate..... Bay | [irate ee ele wsceaie 217,798,985} 154,509,694) 128,716,330) 214,820,449) 159,717,520 
Imports, merchandise for 
COVSUIMP CLOT) eee), ANA Tee tia Ie Aa oh bal ls 110,581,152 74, 706, 654 67,801, 253 100, 854, 640 70, 908, 980 

Exports, Canadian produce.) $5 i] ....6..26+.+- 105,605,107 78,533,607 60, 166, 868 112,263,910 87,512 147 
Wustoms Guvy.collectedy vse alk eee welce 17,514,446 LU 781 AF 11,216, 756 16,041,827 10,843,327 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOMMES. | Gaurd sec te darn tee ee nare! PMU IMIS sfessiece ie, 6 oxen’ 2,600,367,571| 2,293,076,943] 2,631,481,440| 2,309,312,348] 2,132,219, 922 
BanktelearingsN,.. usec ae cee DOME TO a olen coke 1,476,000,000| 1,304, 700,000] 1,472,000,000} 1,347,800,000} 1,242, 000,000 
Bank notes in circulation....... Ran | Se A 163,807,355 164,569,084 161,311, 976 163, 952,235 163,617,467 
BANKASPOSItS, SAVINLS hoy WTO le ole etal 1,396,800,107) 1,389, 609,017} 1,340,450, 250) 1,337,573,158} 1,332, 784,116 
Bank loans, commercial, ete.... $ |..s........6.- 994, 988, 280 959,008,088 930, 964, 621 900,379, 266 852, 716, 608 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

@ommon stocks. Ul vie ie 178°4 173-4 169-9 142-3 143-4 152-7 

IPYeterred Stocks 1. csc omaenieealen 104°6 103-8 104°4 98 +2 100-3 100°3 

Bre saris, Aasiehles eee eae eens 110:3 110-4 110-3 109-4 109-4 109-1 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

(eo oll aah a) ER iS LAU eb 148-5 148-9 150-1 160-6 160-1 162-2 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POT Re erecta csse telgretatecn ales kan eee 21-02 21:29 21-46 21-64 21-77 21-87 
{Business failures, number..... LOL |e Ree ee ws 187 152 159 186 
+Business failures, liabilities... $ 1F 5555 O92 tate: eva. oe a 3,216, 706 3,115,990 2,268,379 2,628,771 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures.. 96-2 96:3 95-4 91-4 91:5 90-7 
*§$Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... 75-7 *6-5 *6§-4 Gee *8-1 *8-1 
Teinugrations: )u Rees ool) AR, CRRA UR. 20,271 5,521 BAGS | Ae hs iy mae 4,396 
Building permits.s see eek a Gee AREA ea 11,641,427 7,778,552 18, 988, 755 10,538,423 7,104,343 
tContracts awarded........... $ 88,582,300 17,465, 900 19,516, 700 37,292,000 19,779,000 13,478,000 
Mineral Production— 

BiouITONiay sure) ky | anak ee tons 77,240 75,637 50,695 67,607 538,251 49,746 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 109,107 107,381 55,620 79, 936 58,765 53,157 

Ferro:alloys.. sd jaaesoecian tons 2,747 Suoot 3,601 2,487 3,463 2,343 

OE a cuiuals sce vara  eeae AL PONS H | os eh hers eee 1,401, 278 1,377, 178 972,106 1,065,561 1,068,184 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 695, 096 1,072,536 1, QASH S490 eines eee 1,023, 704 1,699,246 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

RTI OS CRE aM tle year I cleyibe) |neseetes See alee tia) a) 2 173,536,387 227,714,427 224,200,410 175,644, 703 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

HEISE DG: Le epee ase cars 235,591 253,141 241,622 222,242 220, 835 222,979 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 17,547,354 18,757,377 19,207,035 16,360,399 17,988, 865 18,337,075 
Operavinerexpenses. 1h ae een ci ca. .aty 15, 008, 958 14,622,131 14, 668,970 14,206, 631 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
PLOSSICAT NING S| ey 1k Cee colt ye oe mle 3. 15,433,137 13,367,502 13, 856, 101 14,261,818 12,613,008 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses ..2nee 04S eel oe 12,448, 942 11,899,303 11,706,461 11,437, 641 10,707,977 
Steam railways, freight in 
TOM-RIMGS ee ike as. oe ees eee PR TRS, 2,436,010,697| 2,109,277,145] 2,487,467,548 2,378,617, 673 
Neweprintad .lasaise . .\.ivancds tones <prempad beet oe bcsiemaeis ss. s 150,773 151, 739 154,093 135, 663 
PACOMO DIES) DASSONEOL sr... | |e ll ee Re ccfanilcke sce creme ae 14,826 19,943 17,989 14,761 
***Index of physical volume of 
PRETO Ac Dee Er RON 0) on uly ae We a Re oth DHS Ul 3 0 a 139-4 134-3 129-9 135-7 
PAA UT INE PVOUUCHONLES AR «:. SSRs asking os aliases pw caren ce OR 148-0 149-4 139-2 144*1 
PUTO ACUMEING een ey ce er ee ARTE, | rete a oS: \ 144-9 146-7 141-3 142-8 


ep 


*Figures for end of previous months. +{Bradstreet. tMaclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 


in this issue. 


, **Figures for four weeks ending April 30, 1927, and corresponding previous records. 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, in 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, 


ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 


¥eT: 


he index of the 


employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 
manufactur- 
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Provinces, there was moderate increase in 
employment, which contrasted with the 
pronounced decline shown on April 1, 1926. 
Manufacturing, mining, and construction were 
much busier, but logging and transportation 
were seasonally slacker. In Quebec, manu- 
facturing recorded improvement, especially the 
metal and textile industries; trade, trans- 
portation and communication also afforded 
more employment, while logging and railroad 
construction reported a decrease. In Ontario, 
there were further, though smaller gains, 
curtailment in logging and railway construc- 
tion being offset by improvement in manu- 
facturing, mining, communication, transporta- 
tion, construction, services and trade. In the 
Prairie Provinces, there were decreases in 
logging, coal mining and construction, while 
manufacturing, steam railway operation and 
trade registered increases. In__ British 
Columbia, the greatest improvement was in 
lumber and fish preserving establishments and 
construction; logging firms, on the other hand, 
released some employees. 


Employment increased in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Vancouver, 
while in Windsor and the Other Border Cities 
and Winnipeg there were declines. In 
Montreal, manufactures, transportation, con- 
struction and trade registered heightened 
activity. In Quebec, the most outstanding 

gain was in construction, while manufacturing 
- was somewhat slacker. In Toronto, further 
and larger gains were reported, chiefly in 
manufacturing, construction, services and 
trade. In Ottawa, there was a general, but 
moderate advance in employment, mainly in 
manufactures. In Hamilton, manufacturing, 
notably in iron and steel works, reported 
increased employment. In Windsor and the 
Other Border Cities, there was a loss in 
employment, owing to a temporary cut in 
production in automobile plants. In 
Winnipeg, manufactures were slightly busier, 
but there was a falling off in construction. 
In Vancouver, the most pronounced improve- 
ment took place in construction, while 
manufacturing as a whole was rather slack. 

Manufacturing recorded further increases, 
particularly in the lumber, pulp and paper, 
textile, non-ferrous metal and animal food 
groups, and also in iron and steel, which on 
the whole, showed considerable gains, despite 
the losses already mentioned in automobile 
works. Leather boot and shoe and tobacco 
factories, however, reported smaller payrolls. 
Mining, communication, transportation, con- 
struction, services and _ trade _ registered 
increased activity, but there were the usual 
seasonal losses in logging camps. 


Reports were tabulated from 


TRADE 1,509 local trade unions at 
Union the end of March, with 
REPORTS 156,664 members, 5.7 per 


cent of whom were idle as 
compared with 6.5 per cent in February. 
The advance in the employment afforded over 
February was the first indicated since October 
of last year, from which date unemployment 
has been steadily increasing, the improvement 
during March being due to the opening up 
of spring activity in various trades and’ 
industries throughout the country. The level! 
of employment was also higher than in 
March last year when 7.3 per cent of the 
members were out of work, all provinces 
except Quebec and British Columbia con- 
tributing to the gain. 

A report in more detail of the conditions 
existing among local trade unions at the close 
of March will be found on another page of 
this issue. 


During the month of March, 


EMPLOYMENT 1927, references to employ- 
OFFICE ment made by the offices of 
REporTS the Employment Service of 


Canada numbered 23,370, 
while the placements effected totalled 21,898. 
Of the latter, the placements in regular 
employment were 10,404 of men and 3,856 of 
women, a total of 14,260, and the placements 
in casual work were 7,638. Applications for 
work reported at the offices numbered 35,993, 
of which 25,133 were of men and 10,860 were: 
of women workers. Employers notified the 
Service during the month of 15,329 vacancies: 
for men and 9,328 for women, a total of 
24,657. An increase was shown in the volume 
of business transacted when the above figures. 
are compared with those of the preceding 
month, but a decline was registered when a 
comparison was made with the corresponding 
period of last year, the records for February, 
1927, showing 20,188 vacancies offered, 29,678 
applications made, and 18,633 placements 
effected, while in March, 1926, there were 
recorded 27,802 vacancies, 37,664 applications 
for work, and 24,521 placements in regular 
and casual employment. A report in detail 
of the work of the offices for the month of 
March, 1927, and also for the quarterly 
period, January to March, may be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 
PRODUCTION 


recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 487. The 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported that production of pig iron in 
Canada at 75,637 long tons in March showed 
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a gain of almost 50 per cent over the 50,695 
tons of February and with the exception of 
an output of 77,290 tons in March, 1924, was 
_ the greatest tonnage reported for this month 
since 1920. For the three months ending 
March the total pig iron production amounted 
to 178,049 tons, or an average of about 60,000 
tons per month. During the month one 
additional furnace was blown in at Sault Ste 
Marie, Ontario, resulting in 6 furnaces being 
in blast on March 31. The active furnaces 
had a daily capacity of 2,375 long tons per 
day or about 47 per cent of the total capacity 
of all blast furnaces in Canada. Active 
furnaces were located: 2 at Sydney, NS., 2 
at Hamilton, Ont., and 2 at Sault Ste Marie, 
Ont. Production of ferro-alloys at 3,331 tons 
in March showed a decline of 7 per cent from 
the 3,601 tons produced in the previous month 
and consisted mostly of the grade having a 
high manganese content: small quantities of 
ferrosilicon were also produced. Production 
of steel ingots and castings followed the pig 
iron trend by advancing to 107,381 tons in 
March, a gain of 93 per cent over the output 
of 55,620 tons in February, and 83 per cent 
above the 58,765 tons reported for March a 
year ago. 


Coal Production—Full statistics of coal 
production during March are not yet avail- 
able. The output of coal from Canadian 
mines during February was 13 per cent less 
than the production for the preceding month, 
and 8 per cent greater than the average for 
February in the past five years. The figures 
were 1,375,920 tons in February as against 
1,569,489 tons in January, and an average of 
1,277,714 tons during the five preceding years. 
The number of men employed in the coal 
mines of Canada, working underground and 
on surface, respectively, during February, 
1927, were, by provinces, as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 11,121 underground and 2,321 surface, 
as compared with 11,036 underground and 
2,296 surface for January, 1927; Alberta, 7,680 
underground and 2,499 surface, as compared 
with 8,192 and 2,559 for January; British Col- 
umbia, 3,639 underground and 1,546 surface 
as compared with 3,481 and 1,646 in Janu- 
ary; Saskatchewan, 456 underground and 115 
surface, as compared with 484 and 121 in 
January; New Brunswick, 449 underground 
and 118 surface as compared with 421 and 
131 in the previous month, making a total 
during February ‘of 29,994, of whom 23,345 
worked underground and 6,599 on surface, in 
comparison with 30,367 in the previous month, 
of whom 23,614 worked underground and 
6,753 on surface. Production per man was 
45.9 tons in February, as against 51.4 tons 
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per man in January. During February the 
production per man per day was 2.4 tons as 
against 2.5 in January. The tonnage lost 
was largely due to “lack of orders.” 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNTRACTS value of the building permits 
AWARDED issued in sixty-three cities in 


Canada by the municipal 
authorities during the month of March, 1927, 
amounted to $11,641,427, as compared with 
$7,778,502 in February, 1927, and with $10,- 
634,491 in March, 1926. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in April, 1927, at $38,- 
582,300, the total for the first four months 
of this year now being $92,336,700, or 10.9 
per cent ahead of the corresponding figure for 
1926. Of this amount $16,287,300, or 42.2 
per cent was included in the business build- 
ing classification; $12,876,000, or 33.4 per 
cent came under the heading of residential 
work; contracts for public works and utilities 
were awarded to the value of $6,307,500 or 
16.3 per cent, and industrial construction 
amounted to $3,111,500, or 8.1 per cent. 

The apportionment of contracts awarded 
by provinces during April, 1927, was: On- 
tario, $17,836,200; Quebec, $12,370,200; Prairie 
Provinces, $4,581,600; British Columbia, $2,- 
684,200, and the Maritime Provinces, 
$1,110,100. 


The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during April, 1927, according to the 
same Review, totalled $81,093,700, $14,461,200 
of this amount being for residential building; 
$20,065,300 for business building; $7,723,500 
for industrial building, and $38,843,700 for 
engineering construction (including bridges, 
dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in March, 
1927, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $110,581,152, as compared 
with $74,706,654 in February, and with $100,- 
854,640 in March, 1926. The domestic mer- 
chandise exported amounted to $105,605,107 
in March, 1927, as compared with $78,533,607 
in February, 1927, and $112,263,910 in March, 
1926. 

The chief imports in March, 1927, were: 
iron and its products, $28,573,279, and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $20,089,512. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 
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The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $34,507,622, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $27,541,932. 

In the twelve months ending March, 1927, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $506,452,333, 
and wood, wood products and paper at $284,- 
534,568. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
April, 1927, was greater than during March, 
1927, and also greater than during April, 1926. 
There were in existence during the month 
twelve disputes, involving 853 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 10,082 working 
days as compared with ten disputes in 
March, involving 520 workpeople, and resulting 
in a time loss of 7,812 working days. 
In April, 1926, there were on _ record 
fourteen strikes and lockouts, involving 924 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
8,773 working days. Two of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing prior to April termin- 
ated during the month and five of the strikes 
and lockouts recorded as commencing during 
April also terminated during the month. At 
the end of April, therefore, there were on 
record five strikes and lockouts, affecting 202 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected, but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again somewhat 
lower, due mainly to a seasonal decline in 
the price of eggs. The cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $10.80 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $11.05 
for March; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 
for April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 
for April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for April, 
1918; and $7.51 for April, 1914. Besides a sub- 
stantial seasonal decline in the price of eggs 
less important declines occurred in the prices of 
potatoes, flour, milk, lard, bacon, evaporated 
apples and prunes. Slight advances occurred 
‘in the prices of beef, mutton, butter and 
cheese. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.02 at the beginning of April, as compared 
with $21.29 for March; $21.64 for April, 1926; 
$20.82 for April, 1925; $20.58 for April, 1924; 


$21.21 for April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; 
$23.31 for April, 1921; $25.34 for April, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20 for 
April, 1918; and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel | 
was somewhat lower due to lower prices for 
coal and wood. No changes were reported in 
rent, 

In wholesale prices the index number cal-- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
declined to 148.5 for April, as compared with 
148.9 for March; 160.6 for April, 1926; 156.5. 
for April, 1925; 151.1 for April, 1924; 156.9 
for April, 1923; 158.7 for April, 1922; 179.5. 
for April, 1921; 251.0 for April, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); 198.1 for April, 
1919; and 195.0 for April, 1918. In the classi-. 
fication according to chief component mate-- 
rials four of the eight main groups declined, 
two advanced and two were practically un-: 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, due to: 
lower prices for eggs and butter; the Iron and 
its Products group, because of lower prices for 
steel billets; the Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group, due to a decline in the 
prices of anthracite coal; and the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group. The Vege- 
tables and their Products group and the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group advanced, 
the former mainly because of higher prices. 
for grains, flour, bread and potatoes, and the 
latter due to higher prices for raw cotton. 
The Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products: 
group, and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group were practically unchanged. 





The United States Senate at the recent: 
session agreed to an amendment adopted by 
the House of Representatives increasing from 
$15 to $27 the maximum weekly limit of 
compensation payable to an injured employee 
of the United States under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1916. The increase 
amounts to 75 per cent. The House Judiciary 
Committee pointed out, in favourably report- 
ing the bill, stated that the increase in the 
cost of living since the law was enacted had 
worked hardship on the injured employee, who. 
“suffers not only from the results of his injury, 
but from the necessity, to which it is often 
impossible for him to adjust himself, of 
attempting to maintain himself and _ his. 
family” on the original maximum allowance. 
The substantial increase in the weekly 
maximum now provided by Congress is. 
“reasonable,” the committee declared, “when 
consideration is given to the advances in cost. 
of living and wages since the standards of the- 
present act were established.” 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1927 


D URING the month of April the Depart- 

ment received the reports of two Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation: (1) the 
final report of the Board established to deal 
with a dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, and certain of 
their employees, being checkers and coopers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; and (2) the reports 
of the Board constituted to inquire into a 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and certain of its employees, being 
clerks, freight handlers, warehousemen, 
passenger station employees, stores employees, 
stationary engineers, stationary firemen, 
classified and unclassified labourers in and 
around shops and _ roundhouses, etc., as 
represented by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 


Applications Received 


During April four applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were received as follows:— 


(1) From certain miners in the employ of 
the Inverness Railway and Coal Company. 
This application supersedes the application 
which was reported as having been received 
last month from the same employees and 
which was defective at certain points. This 
second application, which was supported by 
the Mayor and Board of Trade of the Town 
of Inverness, who considered the situation to 
be quite serious, protested against an alleged 
lockout of employees by the employing 
_ company and a reduction in wages. The 
number of employees directly affected by the 
dispute was given as 270. The Minister of 
Labour established a Board and appointed 
Messrs. R. S. McLellan, of Sydney, N:S., and 
Angus L. Macdonald, of Halifax, N.S., Board 
members on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees, respectively. The 
Board had not been completed at the close 
of the month. 


(2) From 
Brompton 


employees of the 
and Paper Company, 


certain 
Pulp 


Limited, being members of Local 98, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. The company consented 
to refer to a Board the applicants’ claim that 
certain employees had been dismissed by the 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, 
because of their membership in a labour 
union. A Board was established, the personnel 
being as follows:—Mr. W. A. Dowler, K.C., 
Fort William, Ontario, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other Board 
members; Messrs. Emile Rioux, K.C., of 
Sherbrooke, P.Q., and J. T. Foster, of 
Montreal, P.Q., employer’s and employees’ 
nominees, respectively. 

(3) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern 
Lines) in the stores department, being clerks, 
storemen, material handlers, helpers, etc., 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

(4) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern 
Lines) being clerks employed in_ the 
mechanical departments, car and locomotive 
foremen’s offices, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 

The two latter applications were received 
at the close of the month. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


In the case of a dispute between the British 
Columbia Telephone Company and certain of 
its employees, being members of Locals 2380 
and 310, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, a Board was established, com- 
posed as follows: Mr. F. J. Gillespie, Van- 
couver, B.C., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, Mr. 
James A, Campbell, Vancouver, B.C., appoint- 
ed by the Minister in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the employing company, and 
Mr, Robert H. Neelands, M.L.A., Vancouver, 
B.C., employees’ nominee, 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Shipping Federation of Canada 
and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, and their 
Checkers and Coopers. 


The final report was received about the end 
of the month from the Board which dealt with 
a dispute between the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Limited, and certain of their employees being 
checkers and coopers, members of the Bro- 
therhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. Prior to this, two interim reports 
had been received from the Board. The first 
interim report, received on November 17, 
1926, was accompanied by a letter written on 
behalf of the employers concerned, stating 
that the shipping interests undertook to meet 
their employees in or about the month of 
March, 1927, to discuss terms of employment 
for the ensuing year, to which arrangement, 
the report stated, the employees were agree- 
able. A second interim report, dated January 
17, 1927, stated that the Board stood ad- 
journed pending the outcome of the nego- 
tiations between the parties. 

The disputing parties being unable to reach 
a satisfactory agreement, the Board recon- 
vened on April 18, and, on May 4, submitted 
its final report, the Board members being 
unanimous in recommending an increase of 3 
cents an hour to the employees concerned. 


Report of Board 
Montreal, Que., May 3, 1927. 


The Honourable Perer HEENAN, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In THE MarteR of Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, and in the matter of 
differences between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada and the Canadian Pacific 
Steamships Limited, and certain of their 
employees being checkers and coopers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation appointed by you on 19th October, 
1926, to inquire into the matter above set 
forth, which is composed of Mr. Farquhar 
Robertson, Chairman, Mr. John T. Foster, 
representing employees, and Sir William 
Stavert, representing employers, has the 
honour to report as follows:— 


The Board submitted an interim report on 
15th November, 1926, at which time it recom- 
mended that the Board should stand ad- 
journed pending the outcome of an attempt 
by the employees to negotiate with the ship- 


ping interests in St. John, N.B., on the sub- 
ject of their grievances and demands in re- 
spect of that port and also the outcome of 
the undertaking of the Montreal employers 
to meet the employees after the close of the 
St. John season, in compliance with the so- 
licitations of the men and also in accordance 
with the request of the Board. 

Subsequent to the adjournment of the 
Board in November last a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation was appointed under 
the Act at the request of employees who are 
the same, in part, as the Montreal men, to 
deal with differences existing between the 
employers, who are also the same, in part, in 
respect of the port of St. John. This latter 
Board having failed in their efforts to bring 
about a settlement of differences between 
employers and employees, unanimously 
agreed upon a finding which is, in effect, 
favourable to the employees, under date of 
12th March, 1927. 

On 16th April last, the representatives of 
the employees informed the Board, which now 
has the honour of reporting, that they had re- 
quested the employers to implement their un- 
dertaking of last winter to meet the employees 
for the purpose of discussing grievances and 
demands, and that the reply of their em- 
ployers was unsatisfactory. For that reason 
the representatives of the employees, as well 
as the Department of Labour requested that 
the Board do resume their activities, which 
the Board proceeded to do. 

On 18th April, the Board met, heard and 
considered the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerning the situation as it then 
existed. It was then proposed that the em- 
ployees should prepare information concerning 
the earnings of employees during the late 
season, for consideration of the Board, Sir 
William Stavert undertaking, so far as he was 
able, to obtain information of a similar nature 
from the employers. 

On 25th April the Board again met to con- 
sider the suggested information at which time, 
after considerable discussion, it was suggested 
that the chairman should telephone Colonel 
Gear, as representing the employers, and make 
the request that they should meet the repre- 
sentatives of the employees in the room occu- 
pied by the Board as a Board room in ac- 
cordance with the undertaking of the em- 
ployers of November last. This Colonel Gear, 
on behalf of the employing steamship lines, 
agreed to do, and a date was accordingly set 
for such meeting. 
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On 27th April the Board met and afforded 
the representatives of the employers and em- 
ployees the opportunity for the arranged meet- 
ing. After considerable discussion during 
which the representatives of the employees 
verbally touched on features of their demands 
as set forth in a formal presentation in writing 
during the earlier meetings of the Board, a 
copy of which accompanied the interim re- 
port of the Board, and the representatives of 
the employers replied. Colonel Gear assuming 
to speak for the employers, reiterated the at- 
titude of the employers to the effect that they 
were not aware of any grievance on the part 
of the men, that each employer had always 
stood ready to hear any grievance from any of 
their immediate employees, and had received 
none, and that they did not recognize the 
right or authority of the men now assuming 
to act for the employees collectively, to so 
act. He left the impression that he did not 
wish to take direct issue with the represent- 
atives of the men on that point, or express 
disbelief in their good faith, but was not con- 
vinced, on the contrary was of the opinion 
the some misunderstanding existed, and that 
on investigation would reveal that, at ‘least, 
men employed by his firm were incorrectly 
included among those whom the represent- 
atives of the employees assumed to repre- 
sent; Colonel Gear then produced a formal 
reply to the presentation of the employees, 
which he read, and having filed it with the 
Board, it is now attached to this report as 
exhibit “C”. Mr. Wainwright, representing 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships, also ap- 
peared, and supported Colonel Gear. The 
representatives of the employees, on hearing 
Colonel Gear’s reply read, asked for a copy 
and permission to make a reply in rebuttal, 
which request was complied with. 

On 2nd May the Board again met, and re- 
ceived the rebuttal of the employees, a copy 
of which is attached to this report as exhibit 
“D,” after which the Board undertook to con- 
sider the whole situation with the object of 
arriving at a conclusion. After some dis- 
cussion it was unanimously agreed that a 
compromise as between the employers and 
employees was hopeless and impossible. It 
was also unanimously agreed that with re- 
spect of rates of pay it was in the best in- 
terests of all concerned that the demands of 
the employees for an advance in pay to check- 
ers and coopers should be complied with to 
the extent of three (3) cents per hour, viz:— 
that the checkers and coopers should receive 
50 cents per hour for day work, and 60 cents 
per hour for night work, instead of the present 
rates of 47 cents and 57 cents respectively, 
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with corresponding increases to men paid by 
the day, week, month or year, increases to 
date from April 30 last. With respect how- 
ever to that feature of the demand of the 
employees which has regard to contract and 
working conditions, the Board feels that in 
view of the tenor and attitude of the employ- 
ers 1t would neither be useful nor constructive 
to make any finding, the Board, therefore, 
unanimously recommends accordingly. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) FarquHar Rosertson, 
Chairman, 


(Sgd.) W. E. Sravert, 
Representing Employers. 


(Sgd.) J. T. Fostsr, 
Representing Employees. 


Dated at Montreal, this third day of May, 
in the year of Our Lord, One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Twenty-sevén. 


4G SO ol eas Oy: 


Statement by Col. W. I. Gear, on behalf of 
the Shipping Companies 


APRIL 27, 1927. 


The demand of the men appears to me to 
be in effect a demand for a minimum wage for 
the benefit of inexperienced and irresponsible 
men, and no less, a demand for a recognition 
of the right of juniors (some of them on the 
general staffs of employers) to demand working 
conditions. I say for the benefit of inex- 
perienced men and _ juniors, because’ the 
experienced and responsible men already receive 
on the average more than is demanded, and 
have no grievance regarding working conditions, 
as we believe we can amply demonstrate. 


Speaking for The Robert Reford Company, 
Limited, a total of 60 men (that being about 
33 per cent of all the men employed in the 
Port under this category) are employed by us 
under the category of checkers, coopers and 
employees in that connection. Of these 60, no 
less than 24, or 40 per cent, are regarded as 
permanent staff men. Of this 40 per cent, 16, 
or say 70 per cent, which is 27 per cent of the 
whole, having an average service of 15 years, 
are presumable thoroughly experienced men, 
and, what is more, men who are responsible 
for results. 


The average earnings per week of these 16 
men are $47.34, which, on the basis of ten 
hours per day, excluding Sundays, is an average 
of 79 cents per hour. 

The chief, or paymaster, who is thus directly 
affiliated, and is responsible to employers for 
results, is paid considerably more and con- 
stitutes a position to which it is possible that 
anyone of the rank and file may rise. | 

All these men, for good reasons, are 1n our 
opinion properly classified as checkers, coopers, 
or employees, or clerical forces, in that connec- 
tion. 

I do not know whether they are all members, 
whether presently or prospectively, of the 
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Brotherhood, or not, as we have not been 
furnished with the names of either the present 
or prospective members, but whether or not I 
presume that all will be directly affected by 
the final settlement of the present differences. 

Nine of the 60 men, or say 15 per cent, are 
regarded. as permanent hourly men, with an 
average length of service of over 7 years, are 
paid at rates varying from 47 cents and 57 
cents per hour to 60 cents and 70 cents, and 
their average earnings per week during the 
last season are $37.55, as compared with $28.20 
for continuous employment for a ten hour day 
at 47 cents. 

The average earnings of these two groups, 
comprising 25 men, or 42 per cent of the whole, 
are therefore $44 per week or 734 cents per 
hour for a ten hour day for six days a week. 

HKight of the permanent staff come under the 
head of clerical forces, or employees in connec- 
tion with checkers, but are stenographers, 
messengers, etc., whose weekly wages run from 
$15 to $40 and whose responsibilities are very 
different from those of experienced checkers, 
coopers and baggage handlers, and should not 
therefore be allowed to confuse the issue. 

There then remain the casual hourly men of 
whom there are 27, or 45 per cent of the whole, 
with an average length of service of five years, 
mostly men well under 30 years of age. Of that 
category 9, or 33 per cent receive an average of 
$34.22, which is more than a full week’s pay 
for continuous day employment at present rates, 
which, having regard to all the circumstances, 
is all they are entitled to, unless it be decreed 
that each and every employee is to be paid at 
the same rate whether he be the man of 30 
years’ experience and of suitable capacity and 
responsibility or the messenger, the steno- 
grapher or the college youth putting in his 
holidays. To so decree would be to advance 
the last named and reduce the experienced, 
deserving and responsible man to a common 
level, the logic of which I can in no way See. 
A beginner, say a youth of 17 years, cannot be 
worth 47 cents an hour, which is equivalent 
to approximately $1,500 per year, nor can the 
man who will never make a checker. 


Finally comes the remainder of the last 
group, 18 men, or 66 per cent of the casual 
hourly men, being 30 per cent of the total 60 
men being dealt with. They receive an average 
of $25.44, which, having regard to the condi- 
tions by which they must be listed, as what 
they are, viz., casual or overflow men or as 
representing the excess of supply over demand, 
and assuming, but not convinced, that they are 
industrious and willing to work if they have 
the opportunity required, that they possess the 
required ability and temperament to commend 
themselves to employers (but not the respon- 
sibility of experienced men), and that they are 
in no way objectionable to employers, but, on 
the contrary, give as satisfactory results as the 
best (which is assuming a good deal), their 
wage should be reasonably satisfactory. 


The results shown above would appear to 
disclose a set of conditions approximating an 
ideal by which experienced men of long and 
satisfactory service and real responsibility earn 
an income which compares favourably with 
incomes earned in other professions, and others 
earn incomes to correspond with their 
experience or rather lack of experience and 
responsibility, term of service and_ ability, 
albeit incomes which compare favourably with 
incomes of men in other professions who are 


inexperienced in varying degrees and who are 
qualifying for the better established positions 
by the only effective means known, viz., quality 
of service, which requires time. 

For instance, the incomes earned by checkers 
and affiliated callings compare favourably with 
incomes earned by rank and file in the banking 
business, learned professions and Government 
employ, and they work neither harder nor 
longer hours (with perhaps the exception of 
Government employees), nor is their work 
particularly fatiguing either physically or 
mentally. A difference may lie in the possible 
highest positions, but they are so few in 
proportion as to have but a negligible effect on 
the average. This difference applies, however, 
only to awards in excess of the instance 
referred to above of the chief of the checkers 
and affiliated callings, a man, who, like the 
successful banker or professional man, owes his 
advanced position as much to his determination 
to do his work regardless of the hours worked, 
as anything else. 

So far as contract and working conditions are 
concerned, it would be subversive of discipline 
in the effect upon the general staffs if a group 
of employees, consisting as it does of 40 per 
cent of permanent staff, should be recognized 
as having the right to make demands of their 
employers for collective working conditions. 
The fact remains, that, so far as I know to the 
contrary, our regular men are satisfied that, 
upon the whole, they are doing as well as they 
can hope to do elsewhere or in other callings; 
if some of our casual men feel differently, I am 
sorry, but I do not believe that it is in the 
best interests of the greater number that their 
wages should be increased. 


EXHIBIT “D” 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


-MONTREAL, May 2, 1927. 


Submitted on behalf of Checkers, Coopers and 
other employees of various Shipping 
Companies. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
BoarD,—In presenting to you our views as to 
the contentions made by Colonel W. I. Gear on 
behalf of the shipping companies under date of 
April 27th, we wish to state that it will not 
be our intention to deal specifically with many 
of the points raised. "We are of the opinion, 
indeed, that this should not be necessary as 
the statement of the shipping companies 
referred to, while very misleading in several 
essential respects, is but an attempt to divert 
the attention of the Board from the funda- 
mental considerations of the case. We shall, 
however, take occasion to remark that the 
respect in which the statement of the shipping 
companies is misleading is that it makes refer- 
ence to the wages of some comparatively higher 
paid employees in whom we are not, interested. 
In other words the rates of pay of certain 
positions do not concern us because it is not 
contemplated that they should be included in 
any agreement that might finally be arrived 
at. An example of this is in the reference to 
the salary of the paymaster, and it is sought 
to be made to appear because this individual 
is receiving a comparatively high rate and 
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because it is possible that any one of the rank 
and file may rise to the position, that this 
fact constitutes justification for perpetuation 
of many of the unfair rates and conditions. 
The rate of the paymaster should, of course, 
be established out of consideration for the 
duties performed and the responsibilities of the 
position. However, we have not sought to urge 
anything before this Board in connection with 
this position because it is not one which would 
be included within the agreement. 


Another respect in which statement of the 
shipping ‘companies is misleading is in the 
references to the average earnings of various 
categories. We contend that the only fair basis 
upon which your Board can give consideration 
to this question of wages is that of basic rates 
and not average earnings. The basic earnings 
of checkers employed at 47 cents per hour is 
$28.20 per week, figuring ten hours work per 
day. If this weekly earning is augmented by 
overtime pay it should not be considered from 
the point of view of constituting a fair wage, 
because the overtime involved a great deal of 
sacrifice on the part of the individual to which 
similar classes of employees elsewhere whose 


conditions of employment permit of fair 
comparison are not subjected. In our first 
submission we mentioned that steamship 


checkers and other classes involved in these 
proceedings were being paid much lower basic 
rates than those in effect elsewhere for the 
same classes, and lower than the rates being 
paid to railway checkers doing similar work. 
This fundamental consideration, rather than a 
consideration of earnings based on overtime, 
should govern. It is logical to assume, when it 
is apparent that wages for this class of work 
are very much higher at other ports and in 
Montreal, that they are considered as com- 
paratively fair, otherwise they would not have 
been agreed to between the steamship companies 
and their employees and the railway companies 
and their employees. We invite your attention 


to the comparisons outlined in our first 
submission. 
It will of course follow that, with the 


establishing of a minimum rate, other rates 
should be adjusted proportionately. The ques- 
tion presenting itself therefore is as to what 
constitutes a fair minimum rate. We maintain 
our contention that this question is easily 
decided because of the very general existing 
rates for this class of work. A fair comparison 
lies in the rates paid to railway checkers; the 
work being performed by these latter is almost 
identical with that done by steamship checkers. 
The railway checkers present rate on the 
Montreal Wharf is 54 cents per hour; elsewhere 
in the Montreal Terminals railway checkers are 
receiving 57 cents per hour, and negotiations 
are now is progress with a view to increasing 
the rates of the wharf railway checkers. We 
have sought to establish the priciple that the 
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steamship checkers should not be paid less than 
the railway checkers, and that we have 
succeeded in this is apparent from the report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a similar dispute 
between checkers, etc., and the shipping interests 
of the Port of St. John, wherein the following 
occurs: “The claim made by the employers that 
the work done by the wharf and steamship 
checkers was not of such a responsible or 
onerous character as that of the railroad 
checkers was not sustained by the evidence, 
which established that the responsibility and 
character of the work was practically identical 
in both classes of workers.” The Board 
followed this statement with a recommendation 
that the wages of the steamship employees 
should be adjusted to those in effect for the 
railway men, involving an increase of six cents 


per hour. In further consideration of the 
question of the minimum, we would urge that 
the present rate of 47 cents is entirely 


inadequate for another reason which is that 
this is lower than the rate now being paid 
railway truckers working in the same sheds as 
the employees now before you. These truckers 
are receiving 48 cents per hour and _ the 
condition of checkers working for less than 
truckers is one that, to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, exists nowhere else on 
the North American Continent. 

The statement of the shipping companies that 
the earnings of a “casual” hourly rated man 
on the 47 cents per hour basis approximate 
$1,500 per year is very misleading when it is 
remembered that the season of navigation here 
is at the most thirty weeks, representing an 
earning of $846, provided that the employee 
receives steady work over this period, which is 
very seldom the case. We submit that a 
comparison of these checkers’ rates with the 
rates of pay of employees in banking and other 
business is irrelevant, the only fair comparison 
being between these rates and rates paid 
elsewhere for similar work. 

In connection with the last paragraph of the 
statement submitted by the shipping companies, 
in which it is inferred that a group representing 
40 per cent of the permanent staff are seeking 
to obtain collective conditions, we desire to say 
that we are prepared to prove that we repre- 
sent at least 80 per cent of the number of 
the employees whom we wish to have covered 
by contract, and in fact all who have no fear 
of intimidation are members of the organization. 
The inconsistency of the shipping companies in 
this particular becomes apparent when it is 
observed that they formerly entered into agree- 
ments with this body of employees under 
similar conditions and circumstances as those 
now obtaining. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Hdd} bLA LL, 
Vice Grand President. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways and 
its clerks, freight handlers, etc., in and around 
shops and roundhouses. 


The Minister received on April 23 a report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion to which had been referred for adjust- 
ment various matters in dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees being clerks, freight handlers, 
warehousemen, passenger station employees, 
stores employees, stationary engineers, station- 
ary firemen, classified and unclassified labour- 
ers in and around shops and roundhouses, etc., 
as represented by the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees, the workmen con- 
cerned numbering 15,000. The report, which 
was signed by Mr. W. J. Donovan, chairman, 
and Mr. H. S. Ross, the employees’ nominee, 
contained recommendations with respect to 
the matter of wages only. The differences as 
to working conditions are to be made the 
subject of negotiations between the parties 
concerned, and, in the event of their failing 
to reach an agreement, the Board will recon- 
vene to consider this aspect of the dispute. 
A minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Peter White, the employer’s nominee. 


Report of Board 


In tHE MATTER of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and in the matter of 
differences between the Canadian National 
Railways and certain employees of the 
said Railways, being Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Warehousemen, Passenger Station 
Employees, Stores Employees, Stationary 
Engineers, Stationary Firemen, classified 
and unclassified labourers in and around 
shops and roundhouses, etc., as represented 
by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees. 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation, established in the matter of differences 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
certain employees of said railways, being 
clerks, freight handlers, warehousemen, passen- 
ger station employees, stores employees, 
stationary engineers, stationary firemen, classi- 
fied and unclassified labourers in and around 
shops and roundhouses, etc., as represented by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees and composed of William J. Donovan, 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Chairman; Peter 
White, K.C., of Toronto, Ontario, nominated 
by the railways, and H. 8S. Ross, K.C., of Mont- 
real, Quebec, nominated by the employees, 


convened in Montreal on Monday, the 4th 
day of April, 1927. 
The employees were represented as follows: 


Mr. M. M. MacLean, of Ottawa, Ont., secre- 
tary-treasurer of Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 

Mr. J. E. McGuire, of Montreal, Que., sys- 
tem chairman of Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees for Canadian National 
Railways. 

Mr. Robert Dykes, of Winnipeg, Man., gen- 
eral chairman of Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees for Western Region, Can- 
adian National Railways. 

Mr. C. H. Minchin, of Calgary, Alta., secre- 
tary of system committee of Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Employees of Canadian 
National Railways. 

Mr. W. C. Smith, of Montreal, Que., general 
chairman for the Atlantic Region. 

Mr. V. K. Polk, of Capreol, Ont., member 
of system committee. 

Miss M.S. Gould, of Ottawa, Ont., assistant 
to Mr. MacLean in research work with Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 


The employers (the Canadian National Rail- 
ways) were represented by:— 


Mr. A. E. Crilly, of Montreal, Que., chief of 
wage bureau for the Railway System. 

Mr. George Turvey, of Toronto, Ont., 
grievance clerk in general manager’s office at 
Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. W. C. Roberts, of Toronto, Ont., auditor 
of pay-rolls. 

Mr. H. Morton, of office of assistant to gen- 
eral manager, Atlantic Region. 

Mr. W. A. Kirkpatrick, of Saskatoon, Sask., 
superintendent of transportation. 

Mr. Lorne Thompson, of Montreal, Que., 
manager of stores. 

Mr. W. S. Harrison, of Montreal, Que., 
general auditor of pay-rolls. 


At the opening session on the said 4th of 
April, 1927, it having been stated that both 
parties intended to file lengthy briefs in sup- 
port of their respective contentions, and that, 
if an adjournment were made until the 12th 
day of April, 1927, the parties would in the 
meantime meet and endeavour to settle all 
differences between them in respect of rules 
and working conditions, and some question 
having arisen as to the matters covered by 
the application for a Board, it was requested 
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of the chairman that a statement or ruling be 
obtained from the Department of Labour, and 
an adjournment was accordingly made unth 
the 12th imstant. 

Further sessions of the Board were held on 
the 12th, 18th, 14th and 15th instant, and 
then a further adjournment until the 18th was 
requested by both parties to the dispute, to 
enable the employers’ representatives to pre- 
pare a further reply to the statement of the 
employees, and to enable the parties to fur- 
ther endeavour to settle at least the differences 
in reference to the rules and the inclusions. 

On the Board re-convening on the 18th 
instant, it was reported that, while some pro- 
gress had been made in settling disputes as 
to rules and working conditions, yet it was 
admitted by both parties that it appeared to 
be necessary for the Board to hear and con- 
sider the contentions of the parties in re- 
spect to all differences and matters covered 
by the application for the Board. 

Further sessions were held on the 19th inst., 
20th inst., 21st inst., and 22nd inst., when, both 
parties to the dispute having stated that all 
evidence had been submitted and arguments 
made in reference to that part of the dispute 
which directly referred to wages, and it ap- 
pearing that, if the negotiations in reference 
to the matters in dispute before the Board 
other than wages were continued, settlement 
might yet be made between the parties, it 
was decided by the Board—all parties con- 
senting—to postpone further consideration of 
such matters until a later sitting of the Board, 
and it was further decided that the Board 
should proceed to consider the evidence and 
arguments submitted in reference directly to 
the wages dispute and make an Interim Re 
port thereon as quickly as possible, and, if a 
complete settlement should not be arrived at 
before the 15th day of May, 1927, the ad- 
journed meeting of the Board to be held on 
such date and at such place as the Chairman 
of the Board should elect, keeping in mind the 
convenience of the parties to the dispute. 


The brief filed with the Board by the repre- 
sentatives of the employees was a typewritten 
document of some 130 odd pages, with a num- 
ber of illustrative charts made out in support 
of the contentions of the employees. 


The employees made reference to numerous 
authorities, with the object of showing that it 
was a fundamental error to base wages, or 
any fluctuation in wages, merely on figures as 
to the variations in prices of certain specified 
commodities from time to time, or to say 
that figures on the cost of living, issued by 
the Lasour Gazrrre, were sufficiently com- 


prehensive (and. particularly in view of the 
fact that such figures were admittedly com- 
piled for comparative purposes), tu give a 
proper or fair basis on which to compute a 
standard cost of living. 


The employees, on the other hand, con- 
tended that a fair standard of living on which 
to base wages is that published as the Mini- 
mum Health and Decency Budget made by 
the United State: Department of Labour Sta- 
tistics. 


The representatives of the employers say 
(page 2 of brief): “In 1918 employees of the 
Canadian railways in general alse pressed for 
further increases in rates of pay and did so 
with some considerable justification, on ac- 
count of further increased cost of living in this 
country.” 

It would appear, therefore, that both parties 
to the dispute agree that the cost of living is 
of prime importance in considering the ques- 
tion of the rise or fall of wages. 


The employers contended that, from a con- 
sideration of the figures as to change in the 
price of commodities published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, it would appear that the cost of liv- 
ing had not increased within the last three or 
four years; and they contended, further, that 
the employees had made an agreement as to 
wages in the year 1924, 


The employees replied that a more com- 
plete consideration of the elements which de- 
termine a cost of living budget would show 
that present-day wages were not even on a 
basis equivalent to pre-war times, if based on 
a proper cost of living budget. 


The employees further contended that pre- 
sent-day wages were below even a reasonable 
cost of subsistence and that the Canadian dol- 
lar of 1914 was now equal to only 63.7 cents 
in purchasing power. 


The representatives of the employees fur- 
ther alleged that the average rate of pay of 
the classes covered, by the application is now: 
only approximately $100 per month, and that, 
according to leading authorities for the pur- 
pose of estimating real cost of living figures, 
one basis for considering the family budget is 
five persons per family, consisting of the 
parents and three dependent children. 


The representatives of the employees of- 
fered figures from the Lasour GazerTs to show 
that, taking only the absolute necessities of 
such a family of five persons in Canada, the 
real cost of living would be at the rate of 
$1,684 per year, and their estimate of the an- 
nual wages at present being paid to the ap- 
plicants would average only $1,207 per year. 
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Further contentions made by representa- 
tives of the employees were as follows:— 


(a) There was increased productivity of the 
workers. 

(b) That the increase in wages to the work- 
ers in question was slower than to simi- 
lar workers in other Canadian indus- 
tries. 

That there was a decrease in operating 
expenses on the road in recent years, 
and that the railway system has made 
steady gains in its position financially, 
and in its operating revenue, but that 
these workers have not shared in this 
improvement. 

That the number of wage earners af- 
fected by this application was approxi- 
mately 18,000. 

The increase in wages requested by the 
workers before the Board of Conciliation was 
$20 per month for all monthly rated positions, 
and 10 cents per hour for all hourly rated 
positions. 


(c 


— 


(d) 


The representatives of the railway con- 
tended and referred to evidence in support of 
the following contentions:— 


(a) That the rates of wages being paid had 
maintained practically the same rela- 
tionship to the cost of living (LABouR 
GAZETTE estimate) throughout ‘he 
veriod following the last agreement 
with the employees. 

That the wages being paid to the em- 
ployees in question compare favourably 
with wages paid by other railways in 
Canada. 

(c) That the said employees should not be 
termed “ skilled workers.” 

Thaitt favourable working conditions, 
regularity of employment, pass and 
pension privileges add to the value of 
such employment. 


(b) 


(d) 


The railway representatives offered a num- 
ber of other reasons why wages should not be 
increased at the mresent time, but appeared 


to agree with the contention of the employees. 


that the question of cost of living is an im- 
portant factor to be considered in reference to 
any proposed increase or decrease in wages. 

Statements made by or with the concur- 
rence of both parties to the Board gave par- 
ticulars of increases granted to certain railway 
employees since the beginning of the present 
year, such increases varying from 2 cents per 
hour to 4 cents per hour. | 

Tt was also stated by the representatives of 
the railways that, since this Board was con- 
stituted, concessions had been granted to the 


applicants in improved working conditions 
which would be the equivalent of granting 
some extra wage remuneration to the em- 
ployees. 

It is the opinion of the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Board, after reading and consider- 
ing the evidence and documents and charts 
and schedules submitted and hearing the 
anguments of the representatives of both par- 
ties, that, according to the merits and sub- 
stantial justice of the case, an increase at the 
rate of four cents per hour should be granted 
by the employers to hourly rated employees, 
and an equivalent increase to monthly rated 
employees; and an additional one-half cent 
per hour to hourly rated employees, and an 
equivalent amount to monthly rated em- 
ployees, to be used to equalize the rates of 
pay of employees in different sections of the 
same classes in the Central, Atlantic and 
Western regions. 


And the Board so recommends. 


All of which is respectfully reported. 


(S¢d.) W. J. Donovan, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Howarp §. Ross, 
Member. 


Dated at Montreal, Que., this 22nd day of 
April, A.D. 1927. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sm,—As a member of the Board of Concilia- 
tion appointed under your hand and seal of 
office on the 21st day of March, 1927, I beg 
to submit the following: 


By the courtesy of my colleagues on the 
Board I have had the advantage of hearing 
read the report and findings in which they 
concur, and, as therein are set out the names 
of the members of the Board’, of the persons 
appearing on behalf of the parties, the dates 
of sittings, of adjournments and the purposes 
thereof and the evidence, exhibits and sub- 
missions on behalf of the respective parties, 
it is unnecessary for me to repeat or com- 
ment on this part of their report. The pro- 
ceedings before the Board were characterized 
throughout by good nature and an evident 
desire on both sides to bring the issues care- 
‘ully and fairly to the attention of the Board, 
and the respective briefs filed displayed an 
amount of research quite, I should think, 
beyond the usual. 
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As originally presented, the case for the 
employees was that wages should be fixed 
solely with reference to some standard of living 
and without reference to the ability of the 
employer to pay wages according to that 
standard. It was suggested that this should 
be what is called a “minimum of health and 
decency” standard specified in a commodity 
budget constructed by the United States De- 
partment of Labour statistics and consisting 
of certain commodities and services for the 
maintenance and education of a family of five 
persons, i.e., parents and three children under 
fourteen years of age. This budget was said 
to require for its purchase $2,161.20 per an- 
num at retail prices presently prevailing in 
Canada. 

As the hearings progressed’ it became ap- 
parent that, under existing conditions in Can- 
ada, wages at this rate would be unreasonable, 
and the employees’ representatives modified 
their demands to the increases asked for, viz:— 
$20 per month for monthly rated employees 
and 10 cents per hour for hourly rated em- 
ployees, at the same time pointing out that, 
at this increase, the wages would fall, not 
only far. short of this “minimum of health 
and decency” standard, but also of what is 
called a “subsistence budget,” being that set 
up by your Department and published in “The 
Lasour Gazette,’ and which, at 1926 prices, is 
said to require $1,554 per annum for a family 
of five. 

It developed that, in answer to a question- 
naire addressed to some 17,000 or 18,000 of the 
employees involved, 4,233 replied, and of these 
3,049, or 72 per cent, are married. As the 
married men are the most interested ones and 
more likely to reply to such a questionnaire, 
it is almost certain that a census of these em- 
ployees would disclose that a much smaller 
percentage than 72 would be found to be mar- 
ried, and a still smaller percentage to have 
three dependent children. It was also dis- 
closed that the period for which the wage 
earner might expect to have three dependent 
children was only five years out of his total 
earning life. 

It also appeared that there were no data, 
certainly no sufficient data, from which any 
one could say that either of the above 
standards, or any standard artificially or the- 
oretically set up, should be the yard stick by 
which to measure the adequacy or reasonable- 
ness of any wage rate at any given time. 

It is unquestioned that cost of living, or 
rather increase or decrease in the cost of living 
at one period as compared with another, is 
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one important element to be taken into con- 
sideration in endeavouring to fix a seh wage 
at any given period. 


It was shown that in 1920 a Board of Con- 
ciliation concluded that rates of pay as re- 
commended by them in the report of a ma- 
jority of the Board, dated June’ 8th of that 
year, were “fair, reasonable and adequate, 
having regard to the present cost of living, the 
nature, character and importance of the ser- 
vices and the remuneration paid for similar 
services by other employers in this country.” 

The existing schedules of rules governing 
working conditions and rates of pay were fixed 
after long negotiations between representatives 
of the employees and the railway and became 
effective for the Western Region, September 
16, 1924; Central Region, August 1, 1924; At- 
lantic Region, September 16, 1924. Having 
been found once by a Board of Conciliation 
in 1920 and once by agreement of the parties 
in 1924, it remains to be seen whether anything 
has transpired to so alter conditions as to 
render a change in the rates of pay just and 
reasonable. 

It has been suggested that the rates of pay 
for these employees have always been too 
low. It is clear that these rates are below the 
amounts required to supply the budgets above 
mentioned for five persons; but are they low 
as compared with what are received by other 
workers? Table VII on page 20 of the em- 
ployees’ brief, as compared with Table XXI 
on page 77 of the same brief, shows that annual 
wages (as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics) were in 1914, $612.16; in 1926, 
$1,054.51; while Table XXI shows that, for 
the classes of employees involved in the pre- 
sent dispute, the annual wage was in 1914, 
$627; and in 1926, $1,207. 

Some allowance must be made because the 
figures in Table XXI are on a full time basis, 
whereas in Table VII they are on actual time 
basis, but, after making due allowance, it will 
be seen that the wages of the employees in- 
volved are not low by comparison. Again in 
Table XXV, p. 80, employees’ brief, appear 
figures showing annual earnings of the classes 
of employees involved in this dispute on all 
railroads in Canada of whom the annual earn- 
ings were in 1914, $612; in 1926, $1,016; show- 
ing that, as compared with similar classes of 
workers on other railways, those of the Cana- 
dian National are much higher, almost 20 per 
cent. 

These tables also contain figures as to the 
cost of living, the increase of which was urged 
as a reason for an increase in wages. 
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Table VII shows that, according to the 
figures of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa, the cost of living in 1926 was less 
than in any year since 1918. 

An examination of Table XXI shows the 
same fact except as to the year 1924, which 
was slightly lower than 1926. 

Table XXV contains the same cost of living 
figures as Table XXI. 

These tables also show that, since 1921, 
there has been very little if any change in 
the “cost of living,” as that term is used in 
these various tables, and also that the general 
trend has been slightly downward, and the 
present trend seems to be in the same direc- 
tion. 

I have also carefully examined the schedules 
of rates of pay for similar classes of employees 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway and com- 
pared them with the Canadian National 
schedules, and find that in many cases the 
rates on the Canadian National are higher 
for the same offices. 

Reference has been made to the issue of the 
Lasour Gazette for March, 1927, as showing 
an increase in the cost of living. The actual 
figures there do not seem to bear out that 
contention. See page 312. The cost of 29 
staple articles is given as follows:— 


February, 1927.. $11 23 
February, 1924.. 10 75 
February, 1922.. 10 61 
February, 1920.. 16 92 


For the Labour Department’s budget, 
cluding clothing, the figures are:— 


E€x- 


February, 1927.. $21 46 
February, 1924.. 2448 
February, 1922.. ZAV 07 
February, 1920.. 24 71 


On page 322 there is given a table showing, 
by an index number, the changes in the cost 
of living since 1913, and the column “all 


items” shows that the index number for:— 
February, 1927, is.. .. 158 
Mareh,.1920; igit, nee slene. asin. itl 92 
Mareh, 1921. .18< wie aco Ae ess 
Wiarcne 1002, 18... eo. er 1 5S 
March,11923;ds >, Yel Wee GG Sin 160 
Marehy §024; iael ais «OR ee e157 
Mlaroh LOS, vis one (ve ewe Mae 157 
March, 1926" is; «1. seuuee 160 


thus showing very little variation since 1921 
—hot enough in any event to produce an ap- 
preciable effect on the buying power of wages. 

If the matter stood here, that is to say, if 
the case for the employees rested on the 
grounds of increased cost of living, or a com- 
parison of rates of pay with rates for similar 
employees on other railways, or in other in- 
dustries, it seems clear to me that there is no 
justification for any increase in the rates of 
pay to the employees involved. 


It is, however, urged that the Canadian 
National Railways are in a better position 
than formerly, that their gross earnings are 
more than sufficient to meet their operating 
charges and fixed charges payable to the pub- 
lic, and that these employees are entitled 
thereby to a share in the increased earnings. 
If by reason of their having received formerly 
less than was paid by other railways, or if the 
railway earnings were as a matter of fact suf- 
ficient to meet their whole fixed charges, I 
could see some force in this contention, but, 
as neither reason exists, the contention, 1t 
seems to me, is not tenable. 

A proper consideration of the matters in 
question, however, seems to me not to end 
here. It. was brought to the attention of the 
Board that recently the Canadian National 
Railways had, by agreement with certain 
other employees, agreed to certain increases 
in rates of pay, e.g., maintenance of way em- 
ployees—an increase of 2 cents per hour; sig- 
nal maintainers, 2 cents per hour; electricians, 
2 cents per hour; and conductors and train- 
men about 6 per cent increase. 

lit seems to me, therefore, not just and rea- 
sonable that the employees, parties to this dis- 
pute, should be treated differently from other 
employees. It was also brought to our atten- 
tion that there are negotiations pending which 
may or may not result in increases of pay’ to 
other classes of employees and that this may 
be the case on all Canadian railroads. 

Having regard to this situation I am of 
opinion that an increase should be granted to 
the applicants, and, after very careful con- 
sideration, have come to the conclusion that 
an increase of two cents per hour for hourly 
rated employees and an equivalent increase 
to monthly rated employees would be fair and 
equitable, and so recommend. 

It was also brought to our attention that 
there are a good many inequalities between 
the different groups of the same class of em- 
ployees, particularly between certain em- 
ployees on the old Grand Trunk System and 
on the rest of the system. I think these in- 
equalities should be to a large extent at least 
obviated and I therefore recommend that an 
additional one-half cent per hour for hourly 
rated employees and the equivalent to month- 
ly rated employees be granted, the amount to 
be pooled and used for the purpose of equal- 
izing these rates of pay as may be determined 
by the committees of the employees and of 
the railway acting jointly. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, April 22nd, 1927. 


(Sgd.) Perzr Wuire, 
Member o} Board. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1927 


‘HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence during April was twelve as com- 
pared with ten the preceding month. The 
time loss for the month was greater than dur- 
ing Aprii, 1926, being 10,082 working days as 
compared with 8,773 working days during the 
same month last year. 











Number | Number of| Time loss 
Date Ce) employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Di rw $2 ane aearaerenmrergy 12 853 10,082 
Maral Goatees. on 10 520 7,312 
ADE el O26 cia «t,o 14 924 8,773 
The record of the Department includes 


lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and _ lasting 
at least one working day. Disputes of less than 
one day’s duration, and disputes  involv- 
ing less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Six disputes, involving 473 workpeople, were 
carried over from March, and six disputes com- 
menced during April. Two of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing prior to April terminated 
during the month, and five of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing during April also ter- 
minated during the month. At the end of 
the month, therefore, there were on record five 
strikes and lockouts, as follows: Ladies’ cloth- 
ing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; cap 
makers, Toronto, Ont.; Men’s clothing factory 
workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q.; 
Toronto, Ont., and men’s clothing factory 
workers, Miontreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
although the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In- 
formation is available as to four such disputes, 


electroty pers, _ 


namely: metal polishers at Sackville, N.B., 
March 15, 1921; moulders at Galt, Ont., August 
2, 1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, March 24, 
1925, and fur workers at Winnipeg, Man., 
September 25, 1926. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
April one was against the discharge of an em- 
ployee, one against alleged violation of agree- 
ment, one against a reduction in wages, one for 
increase in wages, one for higher wages, regu- 
lar hours and overtime and one, an alleged 
lockout, for union membership. Of the seven 
strikes which terminated during the month 
two were settled by replacement of workers, 
one was in favour of the employer, two in 
favour of the employees, and two resulted in a 
compromise. 

One minor dispute occurred during the 
month, involving four electrical workers em- 
ployed on the construction of a building at 
Vancouver, B.C., for four hours, causing a 
time loss of two man working days. Ths 
strikers had demanded the employmen} of 
union members only and at noon on the same 
day resumed work, their demands having 
been granted. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s CiorHine Facrory Workers, Monr- 
REAL, P.Q.—In this dispute, which commenced 
July 28, 1926, the union members in the 
various factories and shops in Montreal struck 
to secure union wages and working conditions 
in non-union establishments, and to enforce 
such conditions in certain union establishments, 
the majority of the employers signing agree- 
ments with the union, some shortly after the 
beginning of the dispute and others during 
the autumn. At the end of the year only two 
or three establishments were affected, and these 
had substantially replaced the strikers. From 
time to time the strikers still out secured work 
elsewhere, and by the end of April there were 
reported to be none on the strike list of the 
union. 


Men’s Cioruina Factory Workers, St. 
Hyactntue, P.Q.—This dispute, commencing 
in Montreal early in 1926, was somewhat 
affected by the above dispute in the other 
clothing factories during the latter half of the 
year. In the meantime, however, the em- 
ployer had opened an establishment in St. 
Hyacinthe and on February 7, 1927, a cessa- 
tion of work occurred there, some of the em- 
ployees demanding higher wages, shorter hours 
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and recognition of the union. The employer 
partly replaced the strikers and sent out work 
to contractors, etc. The employees on strike 
secured work with other employers, and by 


Coat Miners, Inverness, N.S.—In this dis- 
pute, causing a cessation of work toward the 
end of March, work was resumed on April 
21, the employer having signed an agreement 


with the United Mine Workers of America 
providing for the employment of members 


the end of April there were reported to be 
only ten still out. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUYS DURING APRIL, 1927 


Number] Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouis occurring prior to April, 1927. 


Mininec, Non-FrrRRovs SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Inverness, N.S..... 350 5,600 |Commenced Mar. 21, 1927, for closed shop. Ter- 
minated April 21 in favour of employees. 
ManvuFracruRING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 4 96 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 


enforcement of non-union conditions. Unter- 
minated. 

360 |Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
working conditions in non-union shops. Employ- 


ment conditions no longer affected. 


ers, Toronto, Ont. 


Men’s clothing factory work- 30 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. 


Cap makers, Toronto, Ont.... 5 120 |Commenced Aug. 27, 1926, for employment of 
union members only. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 80 1,080 |Work ceased Feb. 7, 1927, for higher wages, shorter 


ers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q hours and recognition of union. Unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.. 4 96 |Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of 


employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1927. 


Minina, Non-FerrRovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, New Waterford, 55 {275 |Commenced April 11, 1927, against discharge of 
N 3S. employee. Terminated April 13 in favour of 
employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (other than rubber 
and felt )— 
Boot factory employees, Tor- 65 618 |Commenced April 6, 1927, against alleged violation 
onto, Ont. of agreement. Terminated April 18, 1927. 


Demands partially granted. 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Men’s clothing factory em- 109 
ployees, Montreal, Que. 


1,690 |Commenced April 13, 1927, against reduction in 


wages. Unterminated. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 


Cement Finishers, Montreal, 115 115 |Commenced April 19, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Pp: Terminated April 20 in favour of employees. 
Plumbers, Windsor, Ont....... 38 15 |Alleged lockout, April 5, 1927, for union member- 
ship. Employment conditions no longer affected. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Teamsters, Saskatoon, Sask.. 33 17 |Commenced April 4, 1927, for higher wages, regular 


hours and overtime. Terminated April 4. Com- 
promise. 





*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced, but there are still a number of employees out 
and on the strike benefit list of the union. 
+225 indirectly affected for one shift. 
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of that union only. The agreement also pro- 
vided for a wage scale about four per cent 
lower than that previously in effect, negoti- 
ated on the basis of a wage scale for Inver- 
ness on the same level as in other mines in 
Cape Breton Island. Employees not members 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
during April had applied for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, but had 
requested the Minister of Labour to hold their 
application in abeyance pending the result 
of further negotiations. When operations at 
the mines were resumed under the above con- 
ditions, these employees, not being allowed to 
resume work, again applied for a Board and 
the Minister established such a Board on 
April 28 (See page 491). 


Coat Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S.—On 
April 11 a number of boys ceased work to se- 
cure the reinstatement of a boy who had been 
dismissed for “trip riding,” which, being a 
dangerous practice, was against the mining 
laws. Their places were taken by other miners 
for that shift, but during the night shift the 
mine was tied up, two hundred miners being 
indirectly involved temporarily. The boys 
continued on strike the next two days, but 
as their places were taken by the other miners, 
the mine was operated. On April 13 the 
boys returned to work, their demands not be- 
ing granted. 


Boot Factory EMpLoyeges, Toronto, OnT.— 
A cessation of work on April 6 followed nego- 
tiations during some days as to an alleged 
violation of the agreement between the em- 
ployer and the union. On April 18 work was 
resumed, the employer having agreed to give 
increases in wages, alleged to be called for by 
the agreement, to certain of the persons con- 
cerned, certain others to have wages increased 


as the forelady recommended. It was also 
agreed that in future when grievances were 
discussed, there would be no cessation of work 
until ten days had elapsed. 


Men’s CiotrHina Factory Workers, Monr- 
REAL, P.Q.—A cessation of work occurred on 
April 16 involving sixty-five males and fifty- 
five females against an alleged reduction in 
wages of some employees contrary to the 
agreement. At the end of the month no set- 
tlement had been effected. 


CrmMEeNT Workers, Montraar, P.Q—Cement 
workers on two jobs in Montreal ceased work 
on April 19 for an increase in wages from 65 
cents per hour to 75 cents. The following day 
their demands were granted and work was re- 
sumed. 


PiumBeErS, WINDsSor, OntT.—Certain plumbers 
having been discharged on April 5, the em- 
ployer alleging insubordination, the union de- 
clared it a lockout, alleging that they were 
in reality discharged for joining the union. 
At the end of the month the discharged em- 
plloyees had secured work elsewhere but the 
dispute had not been declared closed by the 
union. 


TEAMSTERS, Rectna, Sask.—Teamsters em- 
ployed by a cartage company ceased work to 
secure an increase in wages from $4 per day 
to 50 cents per hour, with overtime after ten 
hours. It appears that they had been paid 
$4 for a ten-hour day but had a certain amount 
of work to do before and! after the ten hours 
and sometimes had to work overtime with- 
out extra pay. Work was resumed the same 
day, it having been agreed that the wage rate 
would be 45 cents per thour and that over- 
time would be paid for. Other points were 
to be adjusted later. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lock-outs in various coun- 

tries 1s given in the Lasour Gazette from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the issue for February, 1927, as an 
addendum. to the review of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada during 1926. The latter in- 
cluded a table summarizing principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 
in the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 


the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette re- 
ports 22 new disputes in the month of March, 
1927, and 13 disputes still in progress from 
the previous month, which makes a total of 
35 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 14,000 workpeople and resulting in 
an approximate time loss of 137,000 working 
days. Of the 22 disputes beginning in the 
month, 13 arose out of questions of wages, 4 
out of questions respecting the employment of 
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particular classes or persons and 5 out of other 
questions. uring the month, 13 disputes 
were settled, } in favour of workpeople, 6 in 
favour of employers and 4 compromised, 

A dispute of coal miners took place in 
Wales when 2,000 members of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation refused to work with non- 
members. The dispute was settled within a 
few days by the non-members joining the 
Federation. 

Five thousand building operatives in Glas- 
gow and the west of Scotland were concerned 
in a dispute ‘against proposed reduction in 
wags of masons’ and bricklayers’ labourers 
emp'oyed by members of a non-federated 
Emjpicyers’ Association below the rate fixed 
under the national building trade agreement.” 
Tne dispute lasted three weeks, after which 
time work was resumed pending reference of 
the dispute to the Industrial Court for its 
interpretation of the agreement, 


United States 


In the Monthly Labour Review for April, 
1927, preliminary figures for February show 
60 disputes beginning in the month as com- 
pared with 46 in the previous month. ‘The 
number directly involved is known only for 
44 disputes and is 8,762, making the average 
number of employees per dispute 199. Of 
the 60 disputes, 15 were in the clothing in- 
dustry, 11 in building trades, 5 in the textile 
industry and the remaining in various other 
industries. 

A strike involving about 1,000 shingle mill 
workers in several mills in the State of Wash- 
ington began February 1, against a reduction 
in wages, and is reported to have terminated 
successfully on March 11. 

On February 4, a strike of 705 coal miners 
took place at Plains, Pennsylvania, because of 
a “dispute over bottom rock rate in bottom 
5-foot vein ”, and 2,041 employees of the same 
company at other collieries went out on a 
sympathetic strike on February 8. Work was 
resumed in all the mines on February 12 
under the same conditions as prevailed before 
the dispute. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—As 
stated in the April issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE, page 373, the cessation of work on 
April 1, in Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa and Missouri, 
owing to the failure of the union and the 
operators in the four states first mentjoned, 
to reach an agreement before the expiring of 
that in force, involved about 200,000 work- 
men, and a settlement was not reached dur- 
ing April. The union had announced that the 
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miners would work in the mines of operators 
who would agree to the wages and working 
conditions of the expiring agreement, and a 
number of operators of relatively small mines 
made such an arrangement. On the other 
hand a number of operators, including some 
with large collieries, undertook to operate on 
the non-union basis, at reduced wage scales, 
and were reported to be securing some miners, 
In Indiana, operators of “stripping” mines 
reached an agreement with the union, pro- 
viding for substantially the same wages as 
in the. expired agreement with some adjust- 
ments in working conditions, and the opera- 
tors of “shaft” mines in that state toward 
the end of the month entered into negotia- 
tions with the union. It was reported that 
non-union mines and the relatively few union 
mines operating were producing each week 
practically enough coal to meet the current de- 
mand, and that the large stocks in reserve 
were not being drawn upon to a great extent, 
so that it appeared that the dispute would 
probably last for some time. 


Plumbers’ Dispute, New York—On April 
1, 1,500 plumbers in Brooklyn, N.Y., went out 
on strike to obtain a wage increase from $12 
to $14 per day and a 5-day week. They were 
joined by the same number of plumbers’ 


helpers, who asked for $9 per day. In protest 


against this strike, the master plumbers, mem- 
bers of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, on April 28, locked out all the plumb- 
ers and plumbers’ helpers in their employ, to 
the number of 7,000 in New York City, until 
such time as the plumbers in Brooklyn with- 
drew their demand for increase in wages and 
returned to work. This lockout was alleged 
to be in violation of an agreement in effect 
in two of the five boroughs of New York. 


Belgium 


In January, 1927, 11 strikes began and 12 
others were still in progress from the prev- 
ious month, making a total of 23 disputes in 
progress during the month. These disputes 
involved 3,714 workpeople and caused a time 
loss of 52,738 working days. Eight of the 
11 disputes beginning in the month were over 
wages questions. Eleven disputes terminated 
in the month, 3 in favour of workpeople, 5 in 
favour of employers and 3 by compromise. 


France 


There have appeared reports in the press. 
as to a dispute involving 30,600 employees in 
an automobile manufacturing establishment in 
Paris. It lis indicated ‘that a number of 
communists employed in this establishment. 
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quit work .fter a series of intermittent dis- 
putes, and the management closed down the 
plant on April 26, 


India 


Statistics on industrial disputes in India 
for the year 1925 show the total number of 
disputes reported for that year to be 134, as 
compared with 133 in the preceding year. 
The number of workers involved was 270,423 
as compared with 312,462 in 1924, and the time 
loss was 12,578,129 working days as compared 
with 8,730,918 in 1924. In 1925, disputes in 
cotton mills account for 88 per cent of the 
time loss in the year and disputes on railways 
(including railway workshops) for 6 per cent. 

Of the 134 disputes, 65 occurred over the 
question of pay and 35 were either demands 
for dismissal of certain employees or rein- 
statement of employees dismissed. 

One hundred and thirty-three disputes ter- 
minated during the year, 17 entirely in favour 
of employees, 27 partly in favour of em- 
ployers and 89 unfavourable to employees. 


Japan 


Statistics of industrial disputes in Japan re- 
fer to strikes only. The United States Alonth- 
ly Labour Review quotes a report from Japan 
on strikes in that country for the vear 1926. 
There were 1,005 labour disputes during the 
year, which is 200 more than tne preceding 
year. The number of workpeople involved 
was 100,000, an increase of 10,000 over 1925. 
Of the 1,005 disputes, 271 were to secure high- 
er wages, 89 against decrease in wages and 
181 for fixing definite discharge allowances. 
Only 2 per cent of the demands were granted 
without modification and 3 per cent of the 
demands were completely withdrawn. In ail 
other cases disputes were adjusted by com- 
promise, 


Netherlands 


Revised figures for December, 1926, show 12 
disputes beginning in the month, involving 
189 workpeople. 

In January, 1927, 23 disputes began in- 
volving 622 workpeople. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1927, show 
6 disputes beginning in the month, 4 of 
which involved 208 workpeople. 

. 


Labour Attitude Towards Trusts and Cartels 


“Industrial and Labour Information”, the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office, in a recent issue deals with process 
known as “Rationalization” of industry and 
with the attitude of workers’ organizations 
towards this movement. A brief article on the 
subject prepared in the International Labour 
Office contains the following observations: 


“The term “Rationalization”, which is of 
recent adoption in connection with economic 
problems, is apt to be interpreted in a variety 
of senses. Sometimes it is used to describe 
those improvements in the technique of in- 
dustry which fall more correctly within the 
scope of “scientific management.” As a rule, 
however, the word denotes something more 
than the organization of a single industrial 
enterprise on the lines of maximum efficiency, 
whether from the point of view of equipment 
and lay-out or from the point of view of the 
fullest possible utilization of its human and 
business resources. “Rationalization”, in the 
gonse in which it is most frequently used now- 
adays, covers the organization of a given in- 
dustry as a whole. Its primary purpose is the 
elimination of waste and the reduction of costs 


of production to the absolute minimum. Its 
motive is the desire to minimize the casualties 
of the intensified warfare between rival indus- 
tries in different countries which has resulted 
from the economic upheaval of the war and 
post-war period. Its form is that of the trust, 
cembine or cartel. Its scope is national or 
international. Its activity may take the form 
of price-fixing, control of supplies of raw 
material, regulation of output, marketing 
arrangements, or merely the obviating of in- 
termediate profit-making in the stages between 
the getting of the raw material and the selling 
of the finished product, by the organization 
of a principal industry and all its ancillary 
industries “from top to bottom.” But what- 
ever form it may take, “Rationalization” of 
industry is undoubtedly one of the most strik- 
ing developments of the day, and one which 
is being watched with interest and perhaps 
alco a certain anxiety by organized labour. 
What its ultimate effects on the conditions 
of work and life of the worker will be remains 
to be seen; but in the meantime there appear 
to be signs of an effort on the part of workers’ 
organizations to arrive at a policy which should 
determine their attitude towards this process. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
AND THE LEGISLATURES OF QUEBEC AND MANITOBA IN 1927 


Canada 


EVERAL measures of interest to labour 

were enacted during the last session of 

the Parliament of Canada which opened on 

December 10, 1926, and closed on April 14, 
1927. 


An amendment. to the Trade Mark and 
Design Act provides for the registration of 
union labels. The text of this Act was pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazertse for April, 1927, 
page 380. 


An amendment was made in the Act to 
provide compenisation where employees of 
His Majesty are killed or suffer injuries while 
performing their duties. This Act was passed 
in 1918 and enabled employees of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to claim compensation for 
injuries under the law of the province where 
the accident thappened.* The amendment is 
designed to remedy the situation arising from 
the fact that the Province of Prince Edward 
Island has no general workmen’s compensa- 
tion Jaw and makes the law of New Bruns- 
wick applicable to employees of the Federal 
Government employed in the Province of 
Prince Edward Island. 


An amendment to the Canadian National 
Railways Act gives the Board of Railway 
Commissioners jurisdiction over maintenance 
in so far as such maintenance affects the 


safety and protection of railway employees 
and of the passengers upon the railway. 

The Old Age Pensions Act provides that 
the Government of Canada may make an 
agreement with the government of any pro- 
vince for the payment to that province of 
one half of the net sum paid out for old age 
pensions, under conditions specified in the 
Act and in the regulations made thereunder. 
The text of this Act was published in the 
Lasour GazetTs for April, 1927, at page 375. 

Two bills of labour interest were introduced 
but not passed. One of these bills proposed 
to amend the Criminal Code by repealing 
the sections added in 1919, relating to un- 
lawful associations and the printing and dis- 
tribution of seditious literature, and re-enact- 
ing the sections which were repealed in 1919, 
providing that a person might do certain 
specified things without being deemed to have 
seditious intention, and fixing the term of 
imprisonment for sedition. .The other, a bill 
to amend the Immigration Act, would have 
repealed the amending Act of 1919 which 
permits deportation of any person not a citi- 
zen of Canada who seeks to overthrow the 
Government or otherwise incites to public dis- 
order. These two bills were passed by the 
House of Commons but were defeated in the 
Senate. 


Quebec 


Several measures affecting labour were 
enacted at the session of the Quebec Legis- 
lature which opened on January 11, and 
closed on April 1, 1927. 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1926, postponed the coming 
into force of that Act from April 1, 1927, 
until April 1, 1928 (Lasour Gazexrts, April, 
1927, page 346, etc.). 

An Act to incorporate the Quebec Mutual 
Casualty Company authorizes the company, 
among other things, to provide insurance 
against liability for accidents to employees, 
and also accident and safety service. 


*A statement on proceedings under this Act 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1926, 
was included in the last annual report of the 
Department of Railways and Canals, and was 
outlined in the LaABouR GAZETTE, January, 1927, 
page 37. 


An Act-to prohibit the levying of taxes on 
persons outside of a municipality who work 
therein, forbids a municipality having a popu- 
lation of five thousand or more to levy any 
tax, duty or assessment upon any person 
working within the limits of its territory for 
the sole reason that such person does not re- 
side in the municipality. Existing by-laws 
or other ordinances imposing such taxes 
cease to have effect from April 1, the date 
of the coming into force of the Act. Taxes 
which were due on that date may, however, 
be collected. 

The Mining Act was amended to require 
the person operating a mine or quarry, or 
his representative, to send to the Minister of 
Colonization, Mines and Fisheries a written 
notice of any accident happening by reason 
of or in the course of the work. Formerly a 
notice was only compulsory in case of acci- 
dents resulting in loss of life or serious injury. 
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The Motor Vehicle Act was amended to 
forbid the issuing of licenses and permits to 
drive motor vehicles to persons between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one years un- 
less the written consent of the parent or 
guardian is obtained. 

The Quebec Election Act was amended to 
provide for the establishment of special poll- 
ing stations for railway employees, navigators 
and commercial travellers. These stations will 
be open from 1 p.m. until 10 p.m. of the two 
days which are not holidays immediately pre- 
ceding the general polling date. Each elector 


wishing to vote at a special polling station 


must obtain a certificate which will be fur- 


nished to him free by the returning officer 
or election clerk of the district. A voter who 
has obtained a certificate may vote at any 
polling station in the district, delivering his 
certificate to the deputy returning officer and 
signing, im his presence, a declaration under 
oath that he is the elector mentioned in the 
certificate and is a railway employee, navi- 
gator or commercial traveller and also that 
he expects that he will be absent from home 


on polling day in pursuit of his occupation. 


Manitoba 


During the session of the Manitoba 
Legislature which opened on February 3, and 
closed on April 9, 1927, a number of labour 
laws were amended, including those dealing 
with the regulation of mines and factories, 
and with the relation of master and servant. 

The Mines Act was amended to permit 
the making of regulations by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council for regulating the age 
and sex of persons who may be employed in 
mines, and for setting the maximum number 
of working hours; for the protection of work- 
men employed in and about mines, including 
the care and use of explosives; for the installa- 
tion of proper ventilation and sanitary con- 
veniences; for the protection of all working 
places; for provision of suitable dressing 
rooms, equipment and means of furnishing 
first aid to the injured; for the safety of 
cranes and all hoisting and lowering equip- 
ment; for the use of electricity; for 
fire prevention precautions and firefighting 
appliances; for the inspection of mines and 
mine works, and for safety measures in 
connection with unworked mines. The rules 
contained in Section 49 of the Act may be 
repealed or amended and penalties may be 
prescribed for infraction of regulations. 

An amendment to the Factories Act 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make regulations governing manufactures 
and trades in which there is a special fire 
hazard such as dry cleaning and dry dyeing, 
cleaning and pressing businesses, and the 
storage, sale, carriage and disposal of gasoline 
or other inflammable material. These regula- 
tions may require that persons carrying on such 
businesses should take out an annual license. 

The Masters and Servants Act was amended 
to enable a workman suing for wages to 
obtain solicitors’ costs up to $5 if the claim 
is less than $50 and up to $15 if the claim 
is more than $50. If the complaindnt under- 
takes to make service of the summons upon 
the defendant the costs of the complaint and 
summons and hearing fee may not exceed $2. 


If the justice of the peace is satisfied that the 
servant is unable to pay the costs or fees he 
may dispense with payment or extend the 
time until after Judgment when, if judgment 
is given against the master, the ordinary costs 
with ‘solicitors’ costs can be added to the 
amount ordered to be paid. This amendment 
comes into effect on May 1, 1927. 

The Child Welfare Act was amended to 
permit a children’s aid society having under 
its control savings from earnings belonging to 
a child under its care to invest such earnings 
in securities in which a trustee is authorized 
by the Manitoba Trustee Act to invest trust 
funds. 

A Resolution was passed during the Session 
reaffirming the endorsation by the Legislature 
of the principle of old age pensions, noting 
with satisfaction the enactment of legislation 
on the subject at Ottawa, and expressing the 
view that, in order to make effective an old 
age pension scheme in Manitoba as early as 
possible, representatives of Manitoba should 
participate in any proposed conference 
between representatives of the Government 
of Canada and of the Governments of the 
Provinces held for the purpose of considering 
ancillary legislation. 

A Bill providing for a periodic rest day 

was introduced but not passed, the question 
of the periodic rest for employees being 
referred to the Bureau of Labour with 
instructions to make a thorough investigation 
during the recess, and make recommendations 
to the House before the next session of the 
Legislature. Bills to provide for the settlement 
of trade disputes and to amend the Minimum 
Wage Act, were also introduced but failed to 
pass. 
In the Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Session it was announced that 
the Government would cause an enquiry to 
be made into the causes of and remedies for 
seasonal unemployment. A commission of three 
members was accordingly appointed on May 
3 to conduct this enquiry. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Report of Provincial Royal Commission 


HE report of the Royal Commission who 
have been investigating the effect of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act upon the lum- 
ber industry in New Brunswick was tabled at 
the recent session of the provincial Jegislature 
by Premier Baxter, along with the report of 
the Royal Commission on means of stabiliz- 
ing the lumber industry in the province. 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1926, page 1045.) 
Mr. Justice Grimmer was chairman of the 
Royal Commission investigating the opera- 
tion of the Compensation Act, with F. C. 
Beateay, of Saint John, representing the com- 
panies and operators, and George A. Stone, 
of Moncton, representing Labour. Their 
eight recommendations include suggestions 
for introduction of more Safety First and First 
Aid methods in some operations as well as 
at mills, further reduction in the operating 
expenses of the Compensation Board, includ- 
ing the employment of a full time medical 
officer, more co-operation between the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and the Lumber- 
men’s Safety Association, several relatively 
unimportant changes in the law and reduction 
of the period when application may be made 
for compensation from one year to six months. 
The Royal Commission’s report in part fol- 
lows: 


The Report 


From the evidence that was submitted we 
readily came to understand the comprehensive 
nature of the Compensation Act, the com- 
plexity of the problems involved therein and 
the almost vital necessity that the purpose and 
intention of the Act should be effectively 
carried out if possible without making it op- 
pressive upon any particular industry, but 
preserving to labour all the rights and privi- 
leges reserved to it by tthe statute. 


From the lumber industry came the charge 
of complaint that the operation of the Act had 
become too expensive, in fact had become 
oppressive and that it was necessary if the 
same was to continue that some change 
should be made whereby the cost to which the 
lumber operator was subjected to maintain 
the Act should be materially reduced. On 
the other hand it plainly appeared that the 
employee had little or no fault to find with 
the compensation allowed under the Act and 
was practically satisfied therewith though 
some suggestions were made looking to the 


payment of a somewhat higher percentage of 
compensation for disability. 

Considering, then, the remedy, if any, to 
be found for the alleged excessive charges 
upon the Jumber industry, we treat the matter 
as follows: 


1. Prevention of Accidents—We are con- 
vinced that many accidents occur through 
carelessness and inattention to rules and regu- 
lations on the part of the employee and for 
want of proper instruction being given to 
the men on the part of the foreman in 
charge. Some of the lumber operators of 
to-day have posted safety rules and provided 
safety devices for the avoidance of accidents 
and the preservation of human life, which, if 
by co-operation among the employees or as 
the result of instructions by the foreman were 
more fully observed would undoubtedly tend 
in a very large measure to reduce accidents. 
what has been done by some should likewise 
be carried out in this respect by al] lumber 
operators, and in all sawmills, logging camps 
and woodworking establishments there should 
be posted a set of safety first rules that all 
employees should be compelled to observe 
under penalty of discipline. 


2. First Aid—We are convinced that the 
subject of first aid has not received the con- 
sideration it demands, particularly in ‘the 
smaller lumber operations, where many acci- 
dents occur. There is no reasonable doubt 
but that from the treatment accorded an acci- 
deut immediately after its happening largely 
depends the results, whether of a beneficial 
or injurious nature to the patient, and the 
consequent length of time the Compensation 
Act may be applied to the case. It becomes 
important, therefore, that all operators should 
not only in their own interest, but that of 
the employee, be compelled to have first aid 
appliances ready at hand in case of accident, 
and should also have some employee sufiici- 
ently and properly instructed in the use there- 
of, who would have full charge of the case, 
and whose duty should be to see that they 
were kept in order and always ready for 
immediate use. This is especially necessary 
in respect to camp foremen. ‘To further as- 
sist in this respect we beg to suggest that all 
Government scalers, fire wardens and forest 
rangers before entering upon their respective 
duties be required to take a course in first aid 
work which shall be prescribed and given by 
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the Chief Medical Officer or some other com- 
petent medical officer connected with the 
Health Department free from all cost or 
charge to the several applicants. For the 
purpose we seek to accomplish by this sug- 
gestion we further beg to point out that what 
we have stated in respect to Government 
scalers might also very well and to much ad- 
vantage be applied to all scalers appointed 
and employed by ‘the lumber operators, and 
be made compulsory, as, from the information 
we have gained, we are convinced too much 
attention cannot be given in the interest of 
the operator as well as the employee to the 
application of all safety first measures, in 
order to assist in minimizing accidents and 
extended casualties. 


3. Administration of the Act—We have 
carefully and critically scrutinized the admin- 
istration of the Act by the present Board of 
Commissioners, and are convinced that it is 
now well alive to the necessity of conducting 
the Department with a view to minimizing 
expense, and has taken stringent measures in 
many respects to protect the several classes 
with which it has to deal, in so much that 
during the past year the result of the efforts 
has been to effect a very marked reduction in 
the cost of administration. At the same time 
we are of the opinion there is still room for 
improvement, and that a further reduction in 
expense can be attained by the employment 
of a fully qualified medical officer who shall 
devote his full time to the work of his office. 
At present only one doctor is employed upon 
half time, which can only mean that no mat- 
ter how earnest and desirous he may be of 
rendering the best possible service, he cannot 
be expected to give, and does not give, that 
attention to the many duties falling upon him 
that the occasion requires. A doctor upon 
full time will have the opportunity. of making 
minute inquiries regarding accidents; of per- 
sonally attending to very many of the more 
acute injuries, of examining into cases of al- 
leged malignering; of supervising all hospital 
cases; of examining all bills for medical aid; 
of assuming ‘the responsibility of declaring 
when hospital aid is no longer necessary, and 
certifying when cases are no longer entitled to 
the benefit of the Act. He should have charge 
of and supervise all field work and be held 
responsible for the proper performance of 
duty by the officials of his staff. To assist. in 
the work of this Department. we are satisfied 
there should be two competent first aid men 
employed, who, with the permanent doctor 
should comprise the medical staff. 

We beg to suggest that these men may very 
well be the present Inspector and Factory In- 
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spector, whose duties now take him to all 
parts of the province, making it possible for 
him without additional expense to render 
much efficient aid, not only in relieving suf- 
fering but in promptly reporting injuries that 
come under his notice. He should be re- 
quired to perfect himself in first aid instruc- 
tion to the satisfaction of the permanent doc- 
tor and with the present Inspector be subject 
not only to the Compensation Board but as 
well to the Medical Department thereof. We 
cannot but feel that if this suggestion is car- 
ried out it will lead to a much more extended 
medical survey, with greater first aid assist- 
ance than now exists or is possible under pre- 
sent arrangements, which must and will very 
materially result in a further reduction of the 
costs of administration, especially in respect 
to medical and hospital fees. 

Further, in order to help the Board in the 
discharge of its duties, we recommend that: all 
scalers of logs and pulpwood, whether em- 
ployed upon Crown Lands or upon private 
property, be compelled to report to the Board 
the names of all contractors and sub-contract- 
ors upon whose operations they may be en- 
gaged in scaling, together with the number of 
men employed and the place where the re- 
spective operations are being carried on. For 
failure to make such a report the scaler of- 
fending to be subject to such penalty as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may approve. 


4, Estimated Payroll—When any estimate 
or payroll submitted by an employer under 
Part 1 is less than one thousand dollars, such 
payroll shall for assessment purposes be con- 
sidered and assessed as one thousand dollars. 
Provided, however, that if any employer sub- 
mits more than one estimate or payroll in any 
one year for an industry or portion of an in- 
dustry, the sum total of such estimates or 
payrolls shall be considered in the assessing 
of any subsequent estimate or payroll. 


5. Application for Compensation.—W hereas 
Section 16 of the Act provides that no com- 
pensation shall be payable under Part 1 in 
respect of any injury unless application for 
such compensation is made within one year 
after the occurrence of the injury, we beg to 
recommend that the same be amended so as 
to read within six months instead of one year 
after the occurrence of the injury. 


6. Co-operation—During this investigation 
it was pointed out to us that there was an 
opportunity for improvement in matters aris- 
ing under the Act if there was or could be 
effected some co-operation or more distinct 
co-operation between the Compensation Board 
and the Lumbermen’s Safety Association. The 
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latter body has been in existence for some 
years and the purpose of its creation was to 
suggest or try and effect some means whereby 
the expense of the Compensation Act might 
be kept under control so far as the lumber 
industry was concerned. It has striven to 
bring this about by means of education in the 
line of literature and coloured posters which 
are mailed alt regular intervals to saw-mills 
and logging operations and printed in both 
the English and French languages. We sug- 
gest that more cordial relations between these 
two bodies should exist, and we recommend 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
the Lumbermen’s Safety Association should 
arrange to meet in conference at least quar- 
terly and discuss problems pertinent to the 
lumber industry with a view to effecting the 
desired relief. 


7. Adjusting Assessments—In this respect 
we suggest. that subsection 2 of section 66 of 
ithe Act be repealed and a new section be sub- 
stituted to read as follows:— 


“Tn computing and adjusting the amount. 


of the payroll of any industry, regard shall 
be had only to such portion of the payroll 
as represents workmen and work within the 
scope of this part, and where the wages of 
any workman exceeds fifteen hundred dol- 
lars per year, the excess shall be deducted 
from the amount of the payrolls and the 
assessment shall be based on the amount of 
it as so reduced.” 


Also, for the more complete working out of 
the Act we consider it advisable that an 
amendment should be made to Section 68, 
which relaites to the enforcement and collec- 
tion of assessments in cases of default of the 
employers, in order to remove difficulties that 
may arise and to settle the question of the 
right and authority of the Board in such 
cases. We suggest tthe following amendment 
to this section:— 


“Where a person other than the em- 
ployer has an interest in the property, real, 
personal or mixed, upon which a hen has 
attached under the provisions of section 65 
(1) the said property shall, for the purpose 
of enforcing such judgment, be deemed tthe 
property of the employer only.” 


SUM MARY 


The result of our investigation is that we 
made the following recommendations:— 


1. The adoption of a complete set of rules 
and regulations for the prevention of acci- 
dents as set out and described in Section 1 of 
the Report. 


2. The establishment of better and more 
efiective means for first aid relief, referred to 
in Section 2 of the Report. 

3. Attention to the administration of the 
Act as outlined in paragraph 3 of the Report. 

4. A change in the estimating of payrolls as 
indicated in paragraph 4 of the Report. 

5. An amendment to the Act in respect to 
applications for compensation as outlined in 
paragraph 5 of the Report. 

6. Co-operation between the Workmen’s 
‘Compensation Board and the Lumbermen’s 
Safety Association as referred to in para- 
graph 6. 

7. An amendment to section 66 of the Act 
in regard to the computing and adjusting of 
payrolls. 

8. An amendment to section 68 of the Act 
to remove doubts and establish the right and 
authority of the Board in cases of default by 
employers in paying the assessments levied 
upon them, 

In concluding this report we desire to ex- 
press our thanks to the officers of the Com- 
pensation Board and all others who appeared 
before us, for the ccurtesy and help they ex- 
tended during the course of the investigation. 





The City Council of Winnipeg has adopted 
the principle that all printing contracts en- 
tered into by the municipality must contain 
a “fair wages” clause setting forth that 90 
cents an hour must be the minimum rate of 
wages payable to the printers employed un- 
der such contracts. 





The Dominion has paid the sum of $1,500 
to indemnify the carpenters, about thirty in 
number, for the loss they sustained early in 
1925 in the destruction of their tools by a fire 
in one of the warehouses at the dockyards 
at Esquimalt, B.C. The Victoria Trades and 
Labour Council took the matter up with the 
government at Ottawa without regard to the 
fact that the majority of the men affected 
were non-union carpenters. 





A co-operative livestock marketing organiza- 
tion, to be known as the Manitoba Co-opera- 
tive Livestock Producers Limited, is to be 
organized on a& province-wide scale, with a 
uniform contract. A decision to this effect 
was reached at a meeting of livestock pro- 
ducers held at Winnipeg in April. 





The Hon. J. A. Cross has been appointed 
administrator of the Saskatchewan Child Wel- 
fare Act, commencing on May 1, 1927. Some 
of the provisions of this consolidating act 
were outlined in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, page 384. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA DURING TEN YEARS | 


Nova 


apes annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia for the 
year 1926 describes the work carried on during 
the tenth year of the operation of the Act, 
which became effective on January 1, 1917. 


During the past ten years accidents to the 
number of 66,572, in the industries within the 
jurisdiction of the Board, were reported. 
During that time 897 workmen were killed. 
The amount actually paid to workmen or 
their dependants was $5,277,605.16, and the 
amount, at the end of 1926, required for the 
purpose of paying life and other pensions and 
compensation to disabled workmen, was #4,- 
745,669.88. The total compensation paid or 
payable to workmen and their dependants 
for the ten years amounts to $9,973,275.04. 
That amount does not represent the entire 
cost of the accidents for the ten-year period, 
as the administration expense is not included. 
There were 501 widows awarded pensions for 
life or until remarriage; 1,189 children under 
16 years of age were awarded monthly pen- 
sions, while under that age; dependent mothers 
and fathers to the number of 223 were awarded 
compensation; 26 members of the family, 
other than widows, children and parents, more 
or less dependent upon workmen who had 
been killed, received benefits; and life pen- 
sions were awarded to 2,375 workmen who 
were disabled, wholly or partially, for life. 


Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was 
not furnished except in special cases. Since 
that date injured workmen have been en- 
titled to free medical aid for thirty days from 
date of disability, and during the seven years 
that have elapsed the amount of $387,017.40 
was paid for such purpose. 


Industrial Conditions in 1926 


The report states the total amount of the 
wages paid out in the province during 1926 
and in previous years, using these figures as 
a basis on which to estimate the condition of 
industry. This comparison reveals an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent in the payroll in 
1926 as compared with 1925. The totals for 
the past ten years were as follows: 1926, $44,- 
836,413; 1925, $40,560,428; 1924, $46,743,472; 
1923, $54,678,604; 1922, $47,159,622; 1921, $60,- 
970,120; 1920, $74,600,999; 1919, $60,017,418; 
1918, $51,108,492; 1917, $39,326,243. 

40737—3} 


Scotia 


Value of Compensation 

The actual payments for compensation and 
medical aid in 1926 amounted to $777,829.90. 
Of this amount $484,483.40 was paid to work- 
men other than pensioners, and $293,346.50 
was paid to those entitled to pensions. Dur- 
ing the past year 5,150 workmen, wholly dis- 
abled for seven days and upwards, were paid 
compensation for the period of disability. At 
the end of the year the persons receiving com- 
pensation in the form of a monthly pension 
were as follows:— 


WIOOWE. Vea Ae ee ees cS 390 
Children under LLU 1 Me ED SA i 845 
Dependent’ mothersew! IA. eOLoK Li ene 67 
Dependent fathers. ... 4] 
Workmen disabled for life “(partially ¢ or 
WOOMEV ene, he ete eae ee : 623 
Accidents 


The year 1926 was marked by a disaster to 
the fishing fleet in August, when two fishing 
vessels were lost in a hurricane near Sable 
Island with all the members of both crews, 
numbering 25 men for each vessel. This 
was the worst disaster that had occurred in 
the industries under the act since the coal 
mine explosions in July, 1917, and January, 
1918. The same hurricane was the cause. of 
injuries to fishermen on other vessels. Both 
vessels were under Part 1 of the Act, and 
the amount estimated to provide compensa- 
tion to the dependents of the fishermen who 
were lost amounted to $167,000. 

In all, 107 fatal and 7,089 other accidents 
were reported during last year, the total 
number of all accidents exceeding by 1,426 
the corresponding total for 1925. The increase 
was due to accidents in shipping and naviga- 
tion, miming and lumbering. On the other 
hand there was a decrease in the amount 
paid in respect to accidents in general manu- 
facturing, iron and steel, building and con- 
struction and some other classes. 

The nature and severity of the accidents 
compensated during the ten years of the 
operation of the act are shown as follows:— 


Matels, COmpensaDle. . ace cease vowels sat 897 
Permanent partial disability.......... 2,375 
Temporary total disability............ 46,751 
Mediaalvaad Galyy oo yo. Seed «a ad haahs 5,020 
Total compensable claims............. 55,546 
Pending Jadjustment..\). is... ees ot 170 
Fatals not compensable (1921-1926 in- 
CII VO Na: We koe eo ts ae Seu ng 29 
Other non- -compensable accidents (fatals 
included for 1917-1920)........... 10,827 
Popa eeo. . (SIT. ahs. PROT 66,572 
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Medical Aid 


The Act provides for thirty days medical 
aid following the date of disability. The 
estimated cost of providing medical aid in 
1926 amounted to $80,059, compared with 
$66,193 in 1925. The ratio of the cost of 
medical aid to the compensation cost of 
accidents in those classes in which the Board 
paid medical aid for 1925 and 1926 as 
follows :— 


1926 
Lumbering, sawmills, etc....... 16.5 15.4 
General manufacturing......... i ha 20.0 
Building and construction...... 9.4 11.3 
Publier utilitiesa.:%) o: Wake 10.7 6.7 
Transportation. ... loc2 10.6 


The ratio has not been given in the Mining 
and Iron and Steel classes, as the greater 
portion of medical aid in connection with 
those classes is furnished under medical aid 
schemes adopted by the workmen, and 
consequently is not furnished by the Board. 
In the Navigation class medical aid is as a 
rule furnished under the Merchants’ Shipping 
Act. 


Income and Expenditure by Classes 


The income and expenditure of the Board 
in 1926, in respect to each class of industry 
were as follows:— 





Class Income _ | Expenditure 
$i sets’. ® Yxets. 
VN ee cas Reason Merete 523,365 12 | 518,503 44 
T umberiag and woodworking...:.. 100,838 08 |} 188,779 35 
Tronand steel... .seateee ene eee 136,626 46 67,923 37 
Manufacturing and operating not 
otherwise specified............... 100,938 53 41,464 30 
Building and construction.......... 130,997 81 30,443 88 
Bublig walitiesieaas cs ee eee 148,366 59 AD Sia utD 
Transportations, eeeee - sane ee 138,089 17 56,391 46 
Shipping and navigation............ 72,979 37 | 205,852 31 


Halifax Relief Commission—which 
isa class by 1tselis-. 0 eo. Hee 
Dominion Government employees. 
Provincial Highways Department 
—which is in aclass by itself..... 


21 01 
43,131 72 
16,283 47 


21 01 
43,131 72 
16,283 47 


Administration, Ete. 


The cost of administration during the year 
including salaries, travelling expenses, etc., was 
$98.740.75, in addition to which amount the 
sum of $332 was expended by the Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association. 

The total standing in the pension fund at 
the end of the year was $3,452,407, while the 
Disaster Reserve amounted to $746,939. 


British Columbia 


The tenth annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of British Columbia 
gives detailed statistics of operations under 
the Act during 1926. Extensive tables are 
given based on the records of all approved 
claims according to the class or sub-class of 
industry to which they belong; a full analysis 
of “finaled” temporary disability claims, with 
reference to the industry concerned, the wage 
loss involved, etc.; the average length of 
disability; the sex, conjugal state, nationality 
and average age of the workmen, and other 
information. A valuable table is given show- 
ing the causes of accidents, with the average 
cost of compensation. Analysis is made also 
of permanent partial disability and _ of 
temporary total disability accidents, showing 
the parts of the body injured, the nature of 
injury, average cost, etc. 


Protection to Workmen 


Summarizing the work of the past ten years 
the report states that the benefits of tthe act 
now apply to approximately 165,000 workmen 
and their families. During the ten years in 
which this legislation has been in effect, 
219,670 accidents have been dealt with by 


the Board. As a result of those accidents 
2,206 workmen lost their lives, and 4,898 
others were left either partially or totally 
incapacitated for further work for life. 
Dependants of deceased workmen in_ sub- 
stantial numbers benefit by the awards made. 
At the end of 1926 the pension list included 
the following: Widows, 631; children (under 
16), 1,063; dependent mothers, 106; dependent 
fathers, 42; other dependents, 30; and 
permanently disabled workmen, 951, making 
in all, 2,823 beneficiaries receiving regular 
allowances. These figures are exclusive of 
injured workmen who are _ temporarily 
disabled and who receive the statutory time- 
loss compensation. By taking them and their 
dependants into consideration, as well as the 
dependants of permanently disabled workmen, 
it will be seen that over 7,500 persons are 
at any given time receiving the whole or a 
part of their maintenance from the compensa- 
tion provided under the act. 

The amendments of 1925 took effect. in 
1926, enlarging the scope of the work carried 
in the latter as compared with the previous 
years. (Lasour Gazerte, January, 1926, page 
18). Under these amendments  time-loss 
compensation is now paid from the date of 
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disability in all cases where such disability 
is of more than fourteen days’ duration. 
There was formerly a waiting period of three 
days in such cases. Provision was also made 
whereby an existing household might be 
continued, if desirable, for the benefit of the 
children left dependent by the death of a 
workman leaving no widow or in a case where 
the widow subsequently dies. The same 
monthly payment of compensation may now 
be made to a close relation or suitable person 
as would have been payable if there had been 
a widow. The monthly allowance to orphan 
children was at the same time raised from 
$12.50 to $15 each. , 
Another feature of the year was the marked 
increase in industrial activity, as shown by 
the fact that the total payrolls of the 
industries covered by the act were approxi- 
mately $175,000,000 in the year just closed, 
as compared with audited payrolls of 
$164,216,219 for 1925, $155,410,227 for 1924, 
$153,548,944 for 1928, $130,592,502 for 1922, and 
$129,518,375 for 1921. Industrial expansion is 
similarily evidenced by comparing the number 
of firms actively operating in the province at 
the end of each calendar year. On December 
31, 1926, there were 7,613 employing firms on 
the record, as compared with 7,197 at the end 
of 1925, 6,838 in 1924, 6,524 in 1923, 6,524 in 
1922, and 6,393 in 1921. During the past year 
108 employers resumed operations after periods 
of inactivity and 1,480 new firms commenced 
employing labour for the first time. 


The act provides at section 5 that— 


“On the application of the workmen in the 
case of any industry not within the scope of this 
Part, or on the application of the employer in 
the case of any industry or workman not within 
the scope of this Part, the Board may by order 
admit the industry or workman, as the case may 
be, as being within the scope of this Part, and 
upon such admission the industry or workman 
shall be deemed to be within the scope of this 
Part,” ’ 


Under this provision, which was added to 
the act in 1919, optional protection was 
applied for and extended during the year to 
cover the workmen of 144 employers engaged 
in occupations not compulsorily under the 
act. Chief among those applying for optional 
protection were employers desiring to protect 
their farm labourers, surveyors, restaurant 
employees, retail clerks, and janitors, and 
those workmen engaged in the construction of 
residences who are not otherwise protected by 
contractors. There were 45 more employers 
personally availing themselves of optional 
protection in 1926 than in the previous year. 
Firms to the number of 1,316 ceased to employ 
labour during the year and 1,732 others com- 
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menced or resumed operations, so that there 
was a net increase of 416 in the total number 
operating. 


Accidents and Claims during 1926 


The report states while there has been 
a gradual increase in number of workmen 
protected under the act during the past three 
years, and a corresponding increase in the 
number of accidents reported, there has been 
a substantial annual decrease in the number 
of fatalities during the same period. Fatal 
accidents reported in 1926 totalled 198, as 
compared with 213 in 1925, 236 in 1924, and 
268 in 1923. The figures for non-fatal 
accidents are as follows: 30,167 in 1926; 
27,563 in 1925; 25,566 in 1924; and 24,184 in 
1923. In addition, there were annually about 
3,000 minor injuries in which first-aid men 
rendered the necessary service. No medical 
attention or time-loss compensation was 
expended in those cases. The accidents for 
1926 averaged 2,530 per month or 107 for 
each working day in the year. Of a total of 
30,365 accidents that were reported, 12,206 
resulted in three days’ time loss or less. 
Medical aid only was paid for in those cases. 
In 15,697 others both time-loss compensation 
and medical aid were paid. The time-loss 
compensation amounted to $1,452,591.52, while 
the medical aid attention, including specialists, 
hospital care, artificial appliances and drugs 
took $678,281.05. To settle 718 permanent 
total or permanent partial disability cases an 
additional $883,673.05 was required. Pension 
awards made in 1926 to dependants of 
deceased workmen cost $546,929.16 and funeral 
benefits took $16,164.41. 

The lumber industry in its various branches 
accounted for 43 per cent of all accidents; 
the construction class, 10 per cent; coal- 
mining, 7 per cent; general manufacturing, 
6 per cent; navigation and stevedoring, 5 per 
cent; metal-mining, 5 per cent; railroading, 5 
per cent; and all other classes, 19 per cent. 
The fatal accidents were distributed as 
follows: Lumbering, 49 per cent; railroading, 
13 per cent; construction, 8 per cent; metal- 
mining, 8 per cent; coal-mining, 7 per cent; 
and all other classes, 15 per cent. 

The extent to which workmen rely on the 
compensation provided under the act to carry 
them across periods of lay-off due to accident 
is apparent from the fact that last year 770 
of the 30,365 injured, or less than 5 per cent, 
were shown to be in receipt of any other kind 
of benefits. Seventy-one per cent of those 
who met with accidents gave their allegiance 
as British or Canadian, and 51 per cent of all 
those injured were married. 
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The report explains the use of the so-called 
reserve fund, which is sometimes criticized 
unfavourably through a misapprehension of 
the actual procedure in this matter (a note 
on this subject, taken from the report for 
1925, was given in the Lasour Gazerte, 
October, 1926, page 962). The fund, as 
administered by the Board, 
employers commencing operations in future 
years are not required to bear any part of 
the burden of accidents which occurred in the 
years prior to their engaging in business. 


Accident Prevention 


The report pays a tribute to the work car- 
ried on by the safety committees which exist 
in various industries, and which “have made 
accident prevention work a reality.” The 
Board co-operated in the work of these com- 
mittees by supplying them with statistical 
information showing the causes of accidents. 
The experience of these committees, like that 
of the Board itself, leads to the conclusion 
that accident reduction can be secured by 
proper education and development of interest 
among the men, and by more strict super- 
vision and watchfulness on the part of the 
management. Organization, and the interest 
it evokes, lead to the discovery of defects in 
equipment and succeeds in remedying them. 
Without organization, it is stated, the im- 
provements already achieved would never have 
been accomplished. The obvious faults are 
soon corrected. The determination of the 
more obscure defects must be increasingly the 
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duty of the safety committee backed and 
supported by the management. 

The Board appeals for a wider ube of “first 
aid” in industry. “By making first aid a 
recognized institution in every plant the in- 
juries received will be noted and treated 
when they occur and before complications set 
in. Too often in the past the first-aid kit 
was not resorted to until it was too late to be 
of any use. Instead of considering the first- 
aid kit as something more or less inaccessibly 
locked away for the rare emergency, it should 
be treated as an every-day service available 
for every injury, however trivial it may ap- 
pear at the time. The prompt 100-per-cent 
use of the first-aid kit would save the work- 
men of this Province much unnecessary suffer- 
ing and yield a return of at least a hundred 
thousand dollars annually to the employers 
by way of reduction in the accident cost. 
From humanitarian motives the employer is 
anxious to protect the health and lives of his 
workmen. For financial reasons he should 
have an accurate record of every injury made 
at the time it happens. The man in charge 
of the first-aid kit can readily secure the 
necessary information when it is fresh in every 
one’s mind, and he can at the same time 
forestall serious infection and bring the work- 
man back to his place of duty with the mini- 
mum of lost time.” 

A common cause of complaint is the diffi- 
culty found by partially disabled men in ob- 
taining suitable employment. The Board sug- 
gests that the subject of rehabilitation de- 
serves more attention on the part of employers 
than it has yet received. 


International Organization of Commercial Travellers 


The International Federation of Associations 
of Commercial Travellers was founded in 
Paris in 1924 for the purpose of (1) bringing 
together the travellers and other representa- 
tives of commerce in all countries; (2) of 
ecllecting and comparing the legislative mea- 
sures which relate to them, and the regu- 
lations which are applied to them, both in 
their own countries and in foreign. countries 
in which they exercise their profession, and of 
improving their social and material conditions 
by combined effort to secure the reforms 
which are called for in such legislation and 
regulations; and (3) of lightening the charges 
and simplifying the formalities exacted by 
certain States from travellers and other com- 
mercial representatives. 


At a congress of the International Feder- 
ation, held in Vienna last September, at the 
instance of the Vienna Association of Com- 


mercial Travellers, organizations in the follow- 
ing countries were represented: Austria, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Spain and 
Switzerland. The organizations of commer- 
cial travellers in Europe are seldom consti- 
tuted as trade unions or solely for the pro- 
tection of occupational interests. It is only 
in Belguim, France and Great Britain that 
associations devoted exclusively to collective 
defence are to be found. Among the decisions 
of the Vienna congress resolutions were passed 
in favour of complete freedom of action for 
corimercial travellers of all nationalities and 
ia all countries; protection as regards licenses, 
taxation, etc., facilities for obtaining passports 
and visas; special terms for commercial 
travellers in connection with travel by rail 
or beat; special terms for hotel accommo- 
dation in all countries. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN MANITOBA 


New Order Governing certain Manufacturing Industries 


il Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 
issued recently Regulation No. 8 in the 
series of revised regulations now in course of 
publication (regulation No. 7 was outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerre for September 1926, page 
873). The new order governs the employment 
of female employes in the industries of auto 
tops, caskets, gloves, knitting, leather goods, 
tents and awnings throughout the province. 

The sections governing hours of labour, 
wages and permits of exemption, are as fol- 
lows :— 


Hours of Labour 


(1) The hours of labour shall be not more 
than nine hours in any day or more than 
tarty-eight in any week. These hours shall 
be so arranged that each employee shall re- 
ceive one afternoon half-holiday each week. 
No employee shall work betwen ten p.m. and 
seven a.m., nor on Sundays. There shall be 
a period of not less than eleven hours between 
the close of one day’s work and the beginning 
of the next. 


(2) Overtime—Overtime may be worked 
ouly on permit from the Bureau of Labour, not 
oftener for any employee than thirty-six days 
in one year. No overtime to exceed three 
hours in any day nor six hours in any week. 
No minor under seventeen years of age shall 
work overtime. There shall be extra pay at 
not less than the regular rate for all overtime 
worked. 


(3) Overtime Record—A record of all over- 
time worked by each employee shall be kept 
in a manner convenient for examination by 
inspectors. 


(4) Lunch Hour—At least one hour shall 
ne allowed for lunch. 


(5) Delays—An employee waiting on the 
premises as required by the employer shall 
be paid for the time thus spent. 


Wages 


(1) Method of payment—Wages shall be 
paid weekly and after each week’s wages have 
been earned, they shall be paid within three 


days. 


(2) Notice to be given—After four weeks’ 
employment, one week’s notice shall be re- 
quired on the part of an employer in dis- 
missing an employee, and on the part of an 
employee on leaving employment, except in 
case of flagrant insubordination on the part of 


an employee or flagrantly unjust treatment on 
the part of the employer. 

(3) Minimum Wage—No experienced em- 
ployee of eighteen years of age or over shall 
be paid wages at a less rate than $12 per 
week.* 

(4) No inexperienced employee shall be 
paid wages at a less rate than $8 per week 
for the first three months after entering the 
factory and $9 per week for the second three 
months; and $10 per week for the third three 
months; and $11 per week for the fourth three 
months, after which period of twelve months 
she shall be considered an experienced em- 
ployee, and will be entitled to $12 per week. 
The number of learners shall not exceed 
twenty-five per cent of the total female em- 
ployees. 


(5) Statutory Holidays—No reduction shall 
be made from the minimum wage for statu- 
tory holidays. 


Permits of Exemption 


The Board may issue a permit upon appli- 
cajion therefor to any factory, granting modi- 
fication of or exemption from these regulations. 
Such permits will be issued only in case of 
exceptional or emergent conditions arising. 

The Regulation contains the usual pro- 
visions governing conditions of labour, in- 
cluding the subjects of cleanliness; illumin- 
ation, ventilation, toilet rooms, wash basins 
and temperature. 

Under the heading “Health and Injuries” it 
is provided that “All machinery and danger 
points shall be protected as far as possible by 
approved safety devices. All protection 
possible against occupational diseases shall 
be provided. Each establishment shall keep 
a First Aid kit to be approved by the Bureau 
of Labour, and at least one reliable member of 
the working force shall be trained in its use. 
A couch or stretcher shall be provided fer 
emergencies and where no dressing room or 
similar apartment exists, a screen shall be pro- 
vided. 

A lunch and rest room is to be provided in 
factories where the employees remain for 
lunch. 

Violations of the order are punishable by 
fines ranging from $25 to $100, or imprison- 
ment from 10 days to 3 months, or by both 
fine and imprisonment. 


*In the earlier order the rate was $12 for 
Winnipeg and St. Boniface and $11 for the rest 
of the province. 
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The Minimum Wage Board published dur- 
ing April an order amending Regulation No. 7 
(Lasour GAzerrA, September, 1926, page 873) 
by extending its application to “factory dress- 
making’ establishments where dresses are 
manufactured in wholesale quantities.’ The 
minimum wage for experienced adult em- 
ployees in this occupation is $12 per week. 
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Order No. 7 covers the following industries: 
artificial flowers, bedding, ladies’ wear, hats, 
caps, embroidery, jewelry, regalia, and gar- 
ments which include all clothing trades—ex- 
cept custom dressmaking, millinery, custom 
tailoring and furriers—in all portions of the 
province of Manitoba. 


“A STUDY ON THE MINIMUM WAGE” 


THE: necessity for national minimum wage 
standards is the main theme of a new 
book by J. H. Richardson, M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), 
entitled “A Study on the Minimum Wage ” 
(London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.) 
Minimum wage regulation has been slow in 
developing, and has encountered more oppo- 
sition than other kinds of labour legislation. 
The writer claims, however, that there is no 
essential difference in principle between fixing 
a minimum wage and. fixing, for example, 
maximum hours of labour. “Such limita- 
tions,’ he says, “are among the rules regu- 
lating the conduct of industry, and a country 
which introduces any form of labour legisla- 
tion has accepted the underlying principle 
involved.” 

So far, wage regulation thas received little 
or no attention, notwithstanding the necessity 
of adequate wages if improved conditions in 
other directions are to have their full effect. 
The first minimum wage law, it is stated, was 
the New Zealand Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1894, and subsequently the 
minimum wage principle has been widely 
adopted in English-speaking countries: Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain, the United States of 
America, Canada, and South Africa. Other 
countries have applied the principle on a 
small scale, namely, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Hungary, the 
Argentine Republic, and Uruguay. An ex- 
amination of the minimum wage laws in force 
in these countries shows that in many cases 
only the fringe of the problem is being 
touched. Some laws are limited to special 
groups of workers, e.g., homeworkers, female 
workers, agricultural workers. Even in Great 
Britain the legislation applies to workers in a 
limited number of trades, and for these the 
minimum rates are fixed independently by 
separate boards. The consequence is that un- 
warranted differences in rates may occur. Only 
in New Zealand and in certain Australian 
States have attempts been made to grapple 
with the whole problem. 

Mr. Richardson recommends a system of 
general application rather than one limited to 
a few trades. The chief factors in the prob- 


lem are those affecting the capacity of indus- 
try to pay the legal minimum rates, and those 
affecting the determination of the groups of 
workers whose wages are thus regulated. A 
re-grouping is required, he thinks, involving 
the discarding of some traditions by which 
certain groups receive a lower rate than other 
similar groups. For example “the wages of 
women are often unduly low, partly on ac- 
count of the limited field of labour hitherto 
open to them, and partly because many women 
have been willing to work for little remu- 
neration as they were being maintained by 
the earnings of others.” 

An interesting chapter describes the various 
bases used in different countries for fixing 
wage rates for a particular occupation. The 
minimum rates are determined in relation to 
(1) the wages in other categories of labour; 
(2) the “living wage”; and (3) the capacity 
of industry to pay. France, Germany, and 
certain other European countries use the first 
basis. The “cost of living” base is used in 
New Zealand, Australia, the United States 
and Canada, while Great Britain takes into 
consideration the capacity of industry to pay, 
as well as the subsistence level of the em- 
ployees. 

Discussing the principle that the minimum 
wage should be a living wage, Mr. Richardson 
states that it is the distinctive feature of this 
principle that the minimum should be deter- 
mined by the general productivity of the com- 
munity as a whole, without taking account of 
the prosperity of individual establishments or 
industries. However, “where there are dif- 
ferences in the cost of living in different dis- 
tricts, there should be corresponding differ- 
ences in money wages. If a change takes 
place in the purchasing power of money in 
any community without a change in the gen- 
eral productivity of goods and services, then 
the minimum wage should be adjusted to such 
changes by means of a sliding scale. This is 
necessary in order to ensure the maintenance 
of the minimum real wage.” On the problem 
of the “capacity of industry to pay” Mr. 
Richardson affirms that “the general level of 
wages depends on total productivity, and the 
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principal means of increasing wages is not by 
fundamental changes in distribution, but by 
increasing productivity. An increase in gen- 
eral productivity will almost certainly lead 
to an increase in the wages of the lowest paid 
groups of workers. The capacity to pay of 
industry in general, rather than the wages 
which individual establishments or industries 
can afford, should be taken as basis for a 
minimum wage of general application.” 
Having stated the principles of the mini- 
mum wage the author finds that they point 
to ‘the desirability of a national minimum 
wage, based on national productivity. “In 
each country,” he says, “there should be fixed 
a limit below which no wage should fall. This 
minimum should be based on the capacity to 
pay of industry in general. In practice, the 
most satisfactory method of determining the 
minimum would be to fix it at a given pro- 
portion, e.g., 80 per cent of the average wage 
paid to unskilled workers in a number of the 
chief industries of the country. Since the 
minimum wage is to be based on the capacity 
to pay of industry in general, changes in the 
productivity of industry should be accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in the mini- 
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mum wage. These adjustments would be made 
by means of an index of per capita material 
production.” 


Mr. Richardson believes that a uniform 
scale for all countries is impossible of attain- 
ment. On the other hand, it may be possible 
for agreements to be reached by groups of 
nations in which economic conditions are 
similar, for the adoption of common stand- 
ards. Such possible developments are fore- 
shadowed to some extent by the similarity of 
minimum rates fixed in various States in the 
United States, in Australia, and in Canadian 
Provinces. 


Separate chapters of the book deal with 
provisions for the worker’s family (including 
the family allowance system); the relation 
between the wages of men and women; the 
wages of learners and juveniles; the machin- 
ery for fixing minimum wages (including trade 
boards, central commissions, arbitration 
courts, direct legal enactment, and the gen- 
eral application of collective agreements) ; 
and methods of enforcement. The final chap- 
ter discusses the limits of international action 
in regard to minimum wages. , 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN NEW ZEALAND 


EGULATIONS under the Family Allow- 
ances Act passed by the Parliament of 
New Zealand last year were gazetted during 
March and the Act became effective on 
April 1. A note on this Act was given in the 
LasourR GAZETTE, September, 1926, page 849. 
Further particulars are given in the New Zea- 
iand Official Year-Book, 1926, as follows:— 
The Family Allowances Act was passed in 
the session of 1926, to provide for the grant- 
ing of allowances towards the maintenance of 
children by parents of limited income. The 
allowance is at the rate of 2 shillings per week 
for each child in excess of two, the average 
weekly income of the applicant and his wife 
and children, including allowance, not to ex- 
ceed four pounds, plus two shillings for each 
child in excess of two. For the purposes of 
the Act the term “child” means a child under 
the age of fifteen, being a son, daughter, step- 
son, or stepdaughter of the applicant and in- 
cludes a child legally adopted by the appli- 
cant or his wife, but not an illegitimate child. 
A child who is not in fact maintained as a 
member of the family, or in respect of whom 
a pension out of public moneys is otherwise 
payable, is also excluded. In certain cases 
the allowance may be continued after a child 
has attained the age of fifteen. The applica- 
tion for the allowance is to be made by the 


father, but in general the allowance is to be 
paid to the mother, provision being made for 
payment to the father in certain exceptional 
cases. 


Apart from the conditions as ‘to income and 
children, the applicant and (except in cases 
where the allowance is not payable to the 
wife) his wife must have been resident in 
New Zealand for not less than one year, and 
the children in respect of whom the allowance 
is payable must either have been born in the 
Dominion or have been resident therein for 
one year. Except with the direction of the 
minister in charge of the pensions department, 
no allowance may be paid in the case of aliens 
or of Asiatics, whether British subjects or not. 
An application for an allowance may be re- 
fused if the applicant or his wife is of notori- 
ously bad character, or has been guilty of any 
offence or misconduct dishonouring him or 
her in the public estimation. Refusal may 
also be made if the applicant or his wife has 
directly or indirectly deprived himself or her- 
self of property or income in order to obtain 
the benefits of the scheme. The allowance is 
required to be applied toward the maintenance 
or education of the children concerned, and 
may be refused unless it is shown that it will 
be so applied. 
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Under the regulations just published every 
allowance authorized by the Commissioner 
will be for the period of one year, and will 
commence on the first. day of the month in 
which the application was lodged. In respect 
of each allowance authorized there will be 
issued an identity certificate which will set 
out particulars of the grant and the place of 
payment. The allowance will be paid at post 
offices monthly, and every receipt given by 
the payee will include a statement that all the 
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children in respect of whom the allowance is 
granted remain under his care and control. 
For the purposes of ascertaining whether an 
allowance is to be continued, or whether the 
amount of any allowance should be altered, 
the Commissioner may require at the close of 
any income year, or at any other time, a state- 
ment from the parents of the children regard- 
ing their income and property, and the num- 
ber of their children under fifteen years of 
age. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
Report of Delegation appointed, by British Government 


‘THE delegation sent by the British Govern- 

ment in the fall of 1926 to Investigate 
industrial conditions and relations in Canada 
and the United States recently presented their 
report to the British Minister of Labour; The 
delegation consisted of seven members. Sir 
William Mackenzie, K.C., the chairman, was 
president of the Industrial Court of Arbitration 
from 1919 to 1926, and chairman of the Rail- 
way National Wages Board from 1920 to 1925. 
The others were Mr. Ernest Bevin, general 
secretary of the Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union, and a member of the general 
council of the Trade Union Congress; Mr. J. 


Kaylor, member of the executive council. of - 


the Amalgamated Engineering Union; Mr. 
M. B. Dewar, managing director of the Metro- 
politan Chitidee: Wagon and Finance Com- 
pany; and Mr. C. Randolph Smith, a director 
of the shipbuilding firm of Barclay, Curle and 
Company; and Messrs. F. W. Leggett and I. 


Haig Mitchell, both of the ministry of Labout.. 


The delegates were unanimous in their. re- 
port, some reservations however being made 
by Mr. Mitchell in connection with certain 
observations made in the report on commercial 
and business methods in the countries visited. 


The itinerary of the commission in Canada in- - 


cluded Ottawa, and the principal manufactur- 
ing centres of Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia 
and. New, Brunswick. In the United States 
they visited Washington and studied industrial 
conditions throughout the States of the east 
and middle west. 

The commissioners 
addressed to the minister, mentioned six 
features in American industry that had speci- 
ally interested them. These features are as 
follows :— 


i. Industrial | ditaieni on ean es formation 
of large groups in industry is very. marked, 
and they are almost entirely of the type gener- 
ally referred to as “ horizontal trusts.” Where 


in a covering letter 


trade in a normal year). 
ment debt at a given time is about £550,000,000. 


well organised, their success is undeniable. 
They have caused cheaper production and 
lower selling prices; and this has resulted in 
widened markets, greater employment, and 
higher wages. Large amalgamations of similar 
industries are no more difficult to control than 
small units, and the advantages are that over- 
head charges are lessened, selling expenses are 
reduced, and individual factories can be spe- 
cialised on the production of fewer varieties 
of articles, again causing cheaper production. 


u. Standardization and simplification—The 
effect of intelligent standardization is to reduce 
the cost of manufacture, to reduce stocks which ° 


“have to be carried both by a manufacturer 


and a dealer, and to make the financing of 
stocks easier by reducing the risk of depre- 
ciation due to changing fashion or type. This 
process has undoubtedly been made easier 
in the, United States than is at present possible 
in Great Britain, by the lack of conservatism 
and by the power of the large combinations 
of industry. In addition ‘to standardization, 
simplification of. design’ so that parts of. ane 
commodity ‘can be ,more cheaply and easily 
manufactured is the subject -of continual study. 
‘An appendix on “Simplified Practice,” as 
recommended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, shows that much has 
already been accomplished in this direction. 


iii—Instalment buying —The estimated-total 
value of goods sold at retail in the United 
States in 1926 under this system exceeded 
£1,200,000,000 (this sum is considerably more 
than the value of the total British export 
The estimated instal- 


It is true that the greatest caution is neces- 
sary in approaching this matter, but the sys- 
tem of instalment buying must have been a 
great. factor in increasing the internal trade 


of the country and consequently the pros- 


perity of industry. 
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iv—Management—Management is receiv- 
ing clearer recognition as the executive arm of 
industry, distinct from ownership, not only 
in large corporations where ownership is widely 
distributed but also in small undertakings. 
The technique of management has greatly 
advanced. Managers pool among themselves, 
even in competitive industries, the benefits of 
their experience in production, organization, 
marketing and industrial relations, and full 
publicity is given to statistical and other data 
on all business matters. 


v.—Labour—The workpeople accept experi- 
ments towards reduced cost of production, as 
they have always found that the result of 
lower costs has been increased consumption 
and consequently more employment. 

Various forms of incentive are arranged to 
maintain a high standard of output. 

Management is ready to recognize the 
ability of individual workers by paying higher 
wages for higher output, and in many cases 
by grading them according to their skill. 

The sole qualification for employment is 
ability to do the work, and little regard is 
paid to training and past experience if adapta- 
bility is shown. 

Appointments to executive and administra- 
tive posts are determined by ability, and this 
position arouses keen individual effort and 
has a marked effect on the morale of the work- 
shop. 

The adaptability nse by all engaged in 
industry to promote efficiency and productivity 
-and to eliminate waste, in order to secure the 
greatest benefits which industry can afford, is 
particularly noticeable. 


vi—lIndustrial Relattons—During 
years there has been a greater realization of 
the importance of’ industrial relations. Or- 
ganized labour is adapting its organization to 
meet changed conditions. ‘fn those industries 
in which the majority of the workers are 
members of unions, the unions have made ar- 
_ rangements for eéheral questions affecting the 
members of several unions to be discussed 
between the management and representatives 
of a federal system of all the unions concerned. 

The movement towards closer contact in 
-the workshop between the management and 
workpeople, the enlistment of trade unions 
and individual workers in the problems of or- 
ganization and production, and the exchange 
of information regarding costs of production 
and the state of business are important con- 
tributions to the association of management 
‘and labour. 


It is the spirit that animates the workshop 


that matters. As in Great Britain there are 
in America many systems of machinery for 


recent 


negotiation between management and labour 
in operation. The outstanding feature which 
distinguishes the most successful American 
schemes is the greater provision made for 
management and workpeople at individual 
plants jointly to deal with their own individual 
difficulties, while providing for the common 
rules of each industry to be settled by other 
means. 


General Characteristics 


The report dwells on the widely different 
conditions of life on the American continent 
as compared with Great Britain. Differences 
moreover’ in (the general background of 
national life have been carried further in the 
United States during the period of rapid de- 
velopment since. 1922. Since that year 
the manufacturers, for the most part supported 
and assisted by the workers, have concen- 
trated on an acceleration of output and a 
lowering of production costs. One of the chief 
factors in the promotion of large scale 
production has been the remarkable develop- 
ment in electric power _ both countries in 
recent years. 

A table, taken from official sources, is given 
to show the increase in productivity in the 
United States industry in the last few years. 
Taking productivity per worker in 1914 as 100 
the index numbers for ten industries in 1925 
were .as follows:— 


Iron and steel .. 149 
Automobiles .. ; 310 
‘Boots and shoes .. . 116 
Paper, and ch ; 125 
Cement : 157 
Leather}... 128 
Flour milling.. vt 139 
Cane sugar refining... vn 127 
Slaughtering and meat packing. . 110 . 
Peiroleumirefining) 1s cvodausegy. uy er 


The American unlike the British workman 
now accepts the introduction of new machinery 
without question. The wider internal mar- 
kets that have been obtained on this contin- 
ent by means of mass’ production and 


standardization and by the plan of instalment 


buying have had the result that “the fear of 
unemployment seems to be less in America 
than in England; this has a corresponding 
psychological effect on the workman. In general 
there is greater mobility of labour than is the 
‘ease in Great Britain.” 


Industrial Relations 


Part II. of the Report deals with industrial 
relations. Trade unionism is strongest in the 
United States in the manufacturing, mining, 
and transport industries. An examination of 


020 


the statistics available shows that in these 
industries about 25 per cent of the employees 
are members of trade unions, as compared 
with about 44 per cent in Great Britain. 

A very interesting phase in the development 
of trade unionism in the United States, it is 
mentioned, is the extent to which certain 
unions have entered into the technique of 
business. In the clothing trades for example, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union of 
America has established a research organization 
by means of which they are fully cognizant, of 
all aspects of the industry, including its 
commercial side, and are in a position to 
advise employers. 

Organized labour has formed banks which 
have become ordinary banking institutions. 
The total number of labour banks operating 
on June 30, 1926, was 36, with a total capital 
of $9,366,600; total deposits of $108,584,597 ; 
total reserves of $126,849,318; and $3,799,422 
surplus and _ profits. Organized labour has 
accepted “the machine age” as an inevitable 
development of modern industry. It is be- 
heved that management and labour are both 
dependent upon industry and that both can 
raake use of capital for their joint advantage. 
The organized labour movement attaches the 
utmost importance to the _ efficiency of 
management and to the efficiency of the work- 
man so that he can develop the maximum of 
productivity without overworking or over- 
exertion and thus justify his standard of living. 

‘Controversy, the Report shows, has ranged 
round the principle of the “closed shop” 
but certain unions are opposed to it. A 
remarkable example is quoted of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. This union, it 
is stated, takes the view that “it is for the 
union to possess such advantages as to attract 
voluntary members and that it is hampering 
to union discipline if the suspension of a 
member from membership is equivalent to 
denying him work in his normal occupation.” 
This union has also a rule against engaging in 
sympathetic strikes, and its members will 
work with substitutes for other grades in 
dispute with the railway company, providing 
those substitutes are competent. The ground 
of this policy is that their first duty is to 
keep the contracts they have made. 


Association of management and labour in 
the plant. The report refers to the develop- 
rent of shop representation schemes as a 
means of giving self-expression to labour and 
enlisting labour’s co-operation with manage- 
ment. Many of the American plans, it is re- 
marked, are supplemented by schemes for 
stock ownership, profit-sharing, house pur- 
chase, medical attention, mutual benefit socie- 
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ties, and forms of welfare work. By these 
means the management attempt to secure the 
interest of the employees in the company as 
their joint concern, to strengthen the bonds 
which connect the employees and the com- 
pany and so to reduce the annual labour turn- 
over. 


Earnings of Labour 


As regards the level of earnings, the dele- 
gation found in general in the industrial 
centres of the north that the weekly earnings 
of a labourer range from $20 to $25 a week; 
of a semi-skilled worker from $25 to $30 a 
week; and of skilled workers from $30 to $60 
a week, and upwards. The best paid in- 
dustrial workers are engaged on the railroads, 
in building, printing, and anthracite coal- 
mining. Highly skilled men are much in 
demand, and there is a growing shortage of 
this class of worker which tends to keep up 
the level of earnings. In an _ extensive 
appendix, average earnings in the various 
industries are given in detail. Exceptionally 
high rates are given as prevailing in the 
building trades last autumn in cities like New 
York, Philadelphia, and Denver. In New 
York, bricklayers, plasterers and stonemasons 
had an hourly wage rate of $1.75, but brick- 
layers in Columbia received only a dollar an 
hour. Engineering rates, on the other hand. 
were much lower, and the average annual 
earnings of automobile workers in Detroit 
were $1,640 for skilled, and $1,200 for un- 
skilled. 

In estimating the relative positions of 
workers in the United States and Great 
Britain, the Report submits, there are several 
important considerations to be borne in 
mind. There is nothing in the United States 
to compare with the state provision in Great 
Britain for unemployment, sickness, and old 
age. In general an unemployed worker has 
to depend upon his savings when not able 
to work. At the same time, attention is 
being given by individual managements to 
welfare work and to the regularization of 
employment. There is no doubt, however, 
that in the United States the worker is in a 
less favourable position in regard to the risks 
of industry than in Great Britain. The cost. 
»of living, it is alsa pointed out, particularly 
in the matter of house rents and clothing, is 
higher than in Great Britain. The average 
percentage increase in the cost of living for 
1926 in the United States was 75.5 over 
1914, but the average earnings in nearly all 
cases increased by at least 100 per cent in 
the same period. The payment of higher 
real wages during a period of prosperity has 
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resulted in a considerable accumulation of 
savings out of wages, and this is shown by 
an increase in deposits in the banks, by the 
amount of stock held by employees, by the 
purchase of homes, and by the increase in 
life insurance. A skilled worker expects to 
have his house fitted with central heating 
and a household is in many cases not con- 
sidered complete without an automobile, a 
wireless set, an electric washer, and other 
electric domestic equipment. 

The grading and promotion of workers, it 
is noted, is a special feature of American 
industry, the only test being the capacity 
to do the job, without regard to previous 
treining or history. 

For wages and hours of labour in Canada 
the report relies upon the report on this sub- 
ject published by the Department of Labour 
as a supplement to the Lasour Gazerte, Janu- 
ary, 1927. 


Hours of Work 


There is considerable variation, the Delega- 
tion states, in the number of hours worked as 
between different establishments in the same 
industry or in the same district. In the large 
establishments in the North and in trades 
covered by union agreements the weekly hours 
are usually 44 to 48. Many plants work 50, 
55, and 60 hours a week, both on day and 
night shifts. Women in certain states work 
at night the same hours as the men. In one 
establishment a night shift of 62% hours per 
week was found. The hours in the South 
usually range from 50 to 60 per week. The 
average for the United States is a little over 50 
hours per week. While additional payment is 
often made for overtime work, this is not 
general, and it is usual for no extra payment 
to be made for night work. Many workers 
prefer night work, as the longer hours enable 
higher earnings to be made. Consideration is 
being given to the question of the length of 
the working week, and a five days’ week ap- 
pears to be a growing practice in preference to 
the Saturday half-day, which is not yet gen- 
eral, but is extending. 

Notwithstanding the general level of pros- 
perity since the depression in 1921, the United 
States has not been free from industrial dis- 
putes. 
complete are given in an appendix and show 
that there were 3,630 disputes in 1919, 1,249 in 
1924, and 1,801 in 1925. Figures relating to 
1925 reveal that 428,218 workers were involved 
in 1,012 disputes, the average number per 
dispute being 423. Stoppages of work in con- 
sequence of demarcation disputes, it is noted, 
rarely occur. It is the practice of nearly all 


Statistics which are described as in-~ 


unions not to allow their members to cease 
work pending settlement of a question of de- 
marcation. It is not unusual for the employer 
to determine which craft should perform the 
work pending adjustment of the matter be- 
tween the unions. The fact that a stoppage of 
work is avoided means, of course, that em- 
ployers are able to make contracts without 
fear of interruption owing to disputes between 
unions and there is no loss of wages to the 
men. 


Conditions in Canada 


The last section of the report deals with 
Canada, where the delegates found industrial 
conditions similar to those in the United 
States, with however some special characteris- 
tics peculiar to itself. Canada, it is pointed 
out, is primarily an agricultural country, but 
each year it is gaining greater importance 
industrially. Between 1900 and 1925, the 
aggregate annual trade represented by exports 
of Canadian merchandise and imports for 
domestic consumption rose from 342. million 
dollars to 1,878 million dollars, an increase of 
nearly 550 per cent. Allowance must, of 
course, be made for the general rise in prices 
in that period, but even so, the actual volume 
of foreign purchases and sales has grown 
rapidly. Canada to-day is the largest per 
capita exporting country in the world. 

The report mentions, in the section dealing 
with industrial relations in Canada the co- 
operative plan of management in the shops 
of the Canadian National Railways. The 
visitors were much impressed with the good 
results already obtained, both in increased 
efficiency and in satisfaction to the employees. 

An account is given in the report of the 
large body of “social legislation” existing in 
Canada, including the provision for the con- 
ciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes, 
payment of fair wages in government con- 
tracts, workmen’s compensation, minimum 
wages, etc. 





At the recent session of the British Colum- 
bia legislature representatives of ithe coal 
miners on Vancouver Island made several sug- 
gestions before the committee investigating the 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Among other suggestions they proposed 
that provision should be made in the act’ for 
the payment of compensation to sufferers 
from occupational diseases of the eye, caused 
through conditions peculiar to the nature of 
work in the mines, and that the parents of an 
unmarried man without dependants should be 
awarded $1,000 as compensation in the event 
of the accidental death of their son while 
engaged at his work. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


HE eleventh convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers was 
held at Albany, N.Y., March 1-5, 1927, with 
approximately fifty delegates present. A short 
review of the activities of the organization was 
presented by President W. R. Smith, who 
stated that “in the short period of twenty-six 
years, conditions in the paper mills of this 
continent had been raised to a level that 
would compare quite favourably with the best 
to be found in any industry anywhere, when 
consideration is given to the fact that the 
very nature of our industry makes night work 
necessary. Our wage rate, more especially in 
the news end of the industry, while it is not 
yet alll that could be desired or adequate for 
the skill required, still, with but few excep- 
tions, will measure up to the standard of any 
other trade in America, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have iless than ten per cent of 
our possible membership organized”. 

According to figures quoted by the presi- 
dent, $65,000 had been paid out in death bene- 
fits by the international union since October 
1, 1911, while $300,000 had been expended for 
strike and defense purposes. The delegates 
were informed that there were over thirty 
trade agreements (verbal or written) with em- 
ployers, most of whom were among the largest 
paper manufacturers in the world. 

Some of the constitutional amendments 
adopted were as follows: (1) Increasing the 
per capita tax from ninety cents to one dollar; 
(2) Increasing the international secretary’s 
salary from $3,000 to $4,000 and the treasurer’s 
salary from $250 to $500 per year; (3) Adding 
New Year’s Day to the list of legal holidays; 
(4) Providing for two vice-presidents to be 
stationed in Canada. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
convention were the following: 

(1) Instructing the executive board to 
appoint a French speaking organizer for the 
Province of Quebec; 4 


(2) Favouring the five-day week in all 
paper mills; 
(3) Revornmcndow that the executive 


officers ascertain through an actuary the 
amount of per capita required to increase the 
death benefit to $500; 
. (4) Endorsing the efforts of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada to have 
union labels, buttons and badges, etc., duly 
registered ;* 

* An act to enable trade unions to register 


their labels was passed at the recent session of 
avert (Lasour GazeTre, April, 1927, pege 
8). 


(5) Instructing the executive board to take 
up with the proper officials of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
the question of securing jurisdiction over 
electricians operating electrically driven paper 
machines. 

The chief officers are: President, W. R. 
Smith, Albany, N.Y.; Treasurer, Archie Hook, 
Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, Matthew Burns, 25 
S. Hawk St., Albany, N.Y.; Arthur D’Aoust, 
50 Bridge St., Hull, Que., and A. F. McLeod, 
Espanola, Ont., are the two vice-presidents 
resident in Canada. 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 


Tin Workers 


The fifty-second annual convention of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, was held in the Washington 
Theatre, Granite City, Ill., commencing April 
5, 1927, with President M. F. Tighe presiding. 
The reports of the international officers were 
adopted as presented. 

One of the constitutional amendments 
adopted by the convention provided for the 
levying of a fine of $50, or suspension from 
the association, of any member who rooms, 
boards, harbours or assists any person who 
takes the place of any legalized striker. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: 


(1) Protesting against the enactment of 
any exceptional legislation against foreign- 
born workers; 

(2) Calling upon affiliated lodges to form 
organizations for the purpose of fighting all 
bills to harass the foreign-born workers; 

(3) Recommending that efforts be made to 
have workers belonging to company unions 
become members of the association; 

(4) Favouring the woman’s eight-hour bill 
then before the Illinois Legislature; 

(5) Expressing faith in the innocence of 
Sacco and Vanzetti and instructing the 
secretary to immediately communicate with 
the Governor of Massachusetts requesting him 
to use his legal power to unconditionally free 
the two men. 


Middletown, Ohio, was selected as the 
convention city for 1928. 


National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association 


The fifty-second annual convention of the 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associa- 
tion was held at the Franklin Square Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., February 14-18, 1927, with 
about forty delegates present. President 
Yates submitted a summary of the outstand- 
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ing events of the ‘past year, including those 


subjects which might require action by the 
convention. The report of secretary-treasurer 
A. L. Jones showed the association to be in 
a strong financial position and having a total 
membership of 8,247. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 


(1) Instructing the national president and 
national executive council to send an 
organizer to the Great Lakes District for the 
purpose of stimulating organization activity 
and increasing the membership in this section; 


(2) Urging the national president and 
national executive council to see that the 
necessary legislation is, introduced into the 
Senate to have motor vessels inspected by 
the United States Steamboat Inspection 
Service and that these vessels be manned by 
duly licensed engineers; 


(3) Instructing the national president to 
draft a suitable letter advising sub-associations 
that the United States Shipping Board’s wage 
scale is the universal and minimum wage scale 
aboard ship; 


(4) Asking for a continuance of the appro- 
priation of $1,000 for the partial maintenance 
of the office of river business manager. 


The National Officers are: President, 
Wiliam F. Yates, 313 Machinists Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.; First vice-president, D. W. 
Miller, Seattle, Wash:; Second vice-president, 
W. H. Hyman, Baltimore, Md.; Third vice- 
president, George MHarrison, Galveston, 
Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, A. L. Jones, 318 
Machinists Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Unions may not Boycott Firms in United 
States 


Seven out of nine of the United States 
Supreme Court judges last month handed 
down a decision that strikes of working people 
against the handling of “unfair” materials 
are illegal. The suit was brought by the 
Bedford Cut Stone Company and 23 other 
companies engaged in quarrying and fabricat- 
ing limestone in the Bedford-Bloomington 
district of Indiana on the ground that 
members of the Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Association had refused to finish stone “cut 
by men working in opposition to” the 
association, thereby violating the anti-trust 
laws. President Wm. Green of the American 
Federation of Labour, in commenting on the 
Supreme Court decision, said: “The applica- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law by the 
court to labour and labour organizations, as 
thus interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
renders the condition of working people at 
the point where it approximates involuntary 
servitude. Labour must be made free and 
permitted to exercise its perfect freedom in 
the disposition of its labour power. Compul- 
sion in either giving or withholding service 
is contrary to ‘the ideals of American citizen- 
ship and the trade union movement.” 





In commemoration of Confederation of the 
Dominion of Canada the Machinists’ Monthly 
Journal plans to make the June issue a 
special Canadian number, which will be of 
particular interest to members in the 
Dominion. It is also intimated that the June 
issue of all official publications of the railroad 
organization will also feature the Diamond 
Jubilee of Confederation. 





TRADE DISPUTES AND TRADE UNIONS BILL IN BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 


OME of the provisions of the Trade Dis- 

putes and Trade Unions Bill, 1927, which 

was introduced by the Government in the 

British House of Commons on April 4, were 

noted in the last issue (page 352). A fuller 

summary of the provisions of the bill is as 
follows :— 

Clause 1 of the Bill declares that any strike 
having any object besides the furtherance of 
a trade dispute within ‘the trade or industry 
in which the strikers are engaged is an illegal 
strike if it is a strike designed or calculated 
to coerce the Government, or to intimidate 
the community or any substantial portion of 
the community. The provisions of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, and ofthe second proviso 
to Section 2 (1) of the Emergency Powers 


Act, 1920, are not to apply to any act done 
in contemplation or furtherance of such a 
strike. 

Clause 2 provides that any person refusing 
to take part in an illegal strike shall not be 
subject to expulsion from any trade union or 
society, or to any fine or penalty, or to depri- 
vation of any right or benefit to which he 
would otherwise be entitled, nor is he to be 
liable to be placed in any respect either 
directly or indirectly under any disability or 
at any disadvantage as compared with other 
members of the union or society. This clause 
is made retrospective as respects any strike 
which is declared by the Bill to have been 
illegal. : 

Clause 3 provides that it shall be unlawful 
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for one or more persons to attend at or near 
a house or place where a person resides or 
works or happens to be, for the purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information or of 
persuading or inducing any person to work or 
to abstain from working, if they so attend in 
such numbers or otherwise in such manner as 
to be calculated to intimidate any person in 
that house or place, or to obstruct the ap- 
proach thereto or egress therefrom, or to lead 
to a breach of the peace. “To intimidate” 
is defined as meaning “to cause in the mind 
of a person a reasonable apprehension of in- 
jury to him or to any member of his family, 
or of violence or damage to any person or 
property ”; “injury” includes injury other 
than physical or material injury; and “ appre- 
hension of injury” includes an apprehension 
of boycott, or loss of any kind, or of exposure 
to hatred, ridicule, or contempt. 

Clause 4 deals with the political funds of 
trade unions, and provides that it shall not be 
lawful to require any member of a trade 
union to contribute to the political fund of a 
union unless he has given notice, in a pre- 
scribed form, of his willingness to contribute 
thereto. 


Clause 5 provides that regulations as to the 
conditions of service of established civil ser- 
vants shall include regulations prohibiting 
such s&-vants from belonging to organizations 
affiliated to outside organizations or federa- 
tions thereof, or having political objects. 


Subsection (1) of Clause 6 makes it unlaw- 
ful for a local or other public authority to 
make membership or non-membership of a 
trade union a condition of employment, or to 
discriminate in any way against their em- 
ployees who are members or non-members of 
a union; and subsection (2) makes it an of- 
fence punishable by fine or imprisonment if 
any person employed by a local or other pub- 
lic authority wilfully breaks a contract of ser- 
vice with that authority, knowing or having 
reasonable cause to believe that the probable 
consequence of his so doing, either alone or 
in combination with others, will be to hinder 
or prevent the discharge of the functions of 
the authority. 


Clause 7 empowers the Attorney-General to 
apply for an injunction to restrain any appli- 
cation of the funds of a trade union in contra- 
vention of the Act. 


FASCIST “ CHARTER OF LABOUR ” FOR ITALY 


HE Fascist “ Charter of Labour” for Italy, 
embodying the fundamental principles of 
the Fascist-Syndicalist State, which is based 
primarily upon the theory of replacing the 
class struggle by co-operation between capital 
and labour under direct state control, was 
promulgated on April 21, by Premier Mus- 
solini at a special meeting of the Fascist 
Grand Council. The ceremony of presenta- 
tion of the document came as the climax of a 
joint celebration of the Fascist Labour Day 
and the founding of Rome 2,681 years ago. 
The underlying idea of the “Charter of 
Labour” is the State’s undisputed right 
-directly to control all forces of production, 
acting as the guardian both of capital and 
labour, establishing equality of rights and 
duties between them, compelling them to carry 
out their tasks for the common good, punish- 
ing infractions and maintaining peace between 
them at any cost. To this end the document, 
which will be the basis of further legislation, 
defines the roles of labour and capital, enun- 
ciates the minimum guarantees of existence 
to which they will be entitled. The State, 
however, retains a free hand as the agent of 
the nation, which is an organism superior. to 
all single individuals with moral, political 
and economic unity. 


Preceding the thirty articles of the charter 
is a preamble asserting that labour and 
property are both under the guardianship of 
the State, since the State must control the 
whole body of production for the well-being 
of its citizens and the development of national 
strength. In order to accomplish this end 
capital and labour, under the charter, are 
organized in legally recognized units called 
associations or syndicates, all relations be- 
tween them being carried out through col- 
lective contracts. Other units, called cor- 
porations, acting as the direct agents of’ the 
State, control these activities, while specially- 
created labour courts act as the court of last 
resort in cases of controversies. Non-Fascist 
associations of labourers and employers will 
be permitted to exist, but without power, 
while their members will be obliged to carry 
out the collective contracts made with Fascist 
associations within their categories of activity. 


Text of the Charter 


The following is the text of the “Charter 
of Labour”. | 

Article 1—The Italian nation is an organism 
having ends in life and means of action superior 
in power to those of the single individuals 
occupying and forming it. It is a moral, 
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political, and economic unity, which has its 
historic realization in the Fascist State. 


Article I{—Labour in all forms, intellectual, 
technical and manual, is a social duty. In this 
sense and only in this sense is it under the 
guardianship of the State. The whole body 
of production is a single unit from the national 
point of view; its objects are unitarian, and 
are summed up in the well-being of the pro- 
ducers and the development of the national 
strength. 


Article III—Professional or syndical organi- 
zation is free. But only the syndicate legally 
recognized and under the control of the State 
has the right legally to represent the entire 
category of employers or workers for which 
it is constituted, to protect its interest as re- 
gards the State and other professional associa- 
tions, to stipulate collective contracts of labour 
binding upon all persons belonging to the cate- 
gory, to exact contributions from them, to carry 
out in relation to them the functions of a dele- 
gate of the public interest. 


Article 1V.—In collective labour the contract 
finds its concrete expression of solidarity be- 
tween the various factors of production through 
the conciliation of the opposing interests of 
employers and workers and their subordination 
to the superior interests of production. 


Article V—The Magistrature of Labour is 
the organ whereby the State intervenes to regu- 
late labour controversies, whether with refer- 
ence to the observance of pacts or other existing 
regulations or with reference to the determina- 
tion of new labour conditions. 


Article VI—This article legally recognizes 
professional associations to assure the juridical 
equality of employers and workers, to maintain 
discipline in production and labour. The cor- 
porations constitute unitarian organizations of 
the forces of production and integrally repre- 
sent their interest. In view of this integral 
representation, the interests of production being 
national interests, the corporations are legally 
recognized as State organs. 


Article VII—The Corporative State con- 
siders private initiative in the field of produc- 
tion is the most efficacious and most useful 
instrument in the interests of the nation. Pri- 
vately organized production being, like private 
property and capital, a function of national in- 
terest, the organizer of a company or under- 
taking is responsible towards the State for its 
production. Collaboration between the produc- 
tive forces entails reciprocal rights and duties 
between them. The assistant technician, em- 
ployee, or workman is an active collaborator in 
the second undertaking, the direction of which 
lies in the hands of the employer who has the 
responsibility for it. 


Article VIiI.—-Professional associations of 
employers are obliged to promote in every way 
possible an increase in production and a reduc- 
tion in costs. 


Article ]X-—Intervention by the State in 
economic production occurs only when private 
initiati-e is lacking or is insufficient, or when 
the pc. !'ical interests of the State are involved. 
Such intervention can assume the form of con- 
trol, assistance, or direct management. 





Article X—In collective controversies with 
labour juridical action cannot be begun until 
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the corporative organ has tried conciliation. In 
individual controversies concerning the inter- 
pretation, application, or collection of labour 
contracts professional associations have a right 
to intervene for conciliation. Competence in 
such controversies devolves upon the ordinary 
magistrature, with the addition of assessors 
famed by the interested professional associa- 
ions, 


Article XI —Professional associations are 
obliged to regulate through collective contracts 
the relations between the categories of em- 
ployers and employees they represent. Every 
collective labour contract, under penalty of nul- 
lification, must contain precise regulations on 
disciplinary matters, on the extent and payment 
of compensation, and on the hours of labour. 


Article XII—The action of the syndicate is 
conciliative and the work corporative organs is 
to guarantee the approximation of salaries to 
the normal exigencies of life and to the possi- 
bilities of production. The determination of 
salary is not controlled by any general rule, and 
is entrusted to agreements between the parties 
in collective contracts. 


Article XIII.—The consequences of crisis in 
production and monetary crisis should be 
equally divided among all the factors of pro- 
duction. Statistics collected by the public ad- 
ministrations, by the Central Statistical Insti- 
tute, and by legally recognized professional 
associations regarding the conditions of produc- 
tion, the labour situation, the monetary mar- 
ket variations in the life of the workers co- 
ordinated and elaborated by the Ministry of 
Corporations will provide a criterion for re- 
conciling the interests of the various categories 
and classes, and their interests with the superior 
interests of production. 


Article XTV—When payment is made by 
piece-work and the liquidation of piece-work 
is made by periods of longer than a fortnight 
adequate accounts must be made weekly or 
fortnightly. Night work is not included in 
the regular periodical periods of labour, and 
is payable at higher rates than day. work. 
When labour is paid by piece-work payment 
should be determined so that the industrious 
worker with a normal capacity for labour 
will be able to attain small earnings above his 
basic pay. 


Article XV.—Employees have the right to a 
weekly rest corresponding to the Sundays. Col- 
lective contracts will apply this principle, tak- 
ing into account the existing rules and the 
technical requirements of an undertaking, and, 
in view of these, will ensure the respect for 
civil and religious holidays according to local 
traditions. Employees must scrupulously ob- 
serve working hours. 


Article XVI.—After a year of uninterrupted 
service in an undertaking requiring continuous 
labour an employee has the right to an annual 
paid holiday. 


Article XVIJI.—In undertakings requiring 
continuous work a labourer has the right, in 
case his discharge is not due to his own fault, 
to an indemnity proportionate to years of ser- 
vice. Such indemnity is due also in case of the 
death of a labourer. 


Article XVIII —The fact of any undertaking 
requiring continuous work passing into the 


hands of a company does not end the labour 
contract, and the personnel preserve their rights 
under the new owner. Similarly, the illness 
of a worker not exceeding a determined length 
does not terminate a labour contract. A call 
to arms or service in National Militia is not 
a cause of discharge. 


Article XIX—Infractions of discipline and 
acts which disturb the normal functioning of a 
company committed by workers are punished 
according to gravity by a fine, suspension of 
work, or immediate discharge without indemnity. 
Cases in which these penalties are applicable 
will be specified. 


Article XX-—New employees will be subject 
to a period of trial during which the right of 
ending the contract will be reciprocal with 
payment only for the time of actual work. 


Article XXI—The collective labour contract 
extends its benefits and its discipline to home 
workers also. Special rules will be issued by 
the State to assure the policing and hygiene of 
homework. 


Article XXII.—Only the State can ascertain 
and control the phenomenon of employment and 
unemployment of workers, which is a complex 
index of the conditions of production and 
labour. 


Article XXTII.—Professional associations of 
workers are obliged to carry out selective action 
among the workers intended constantly to in- 
crease their technical capacity and moral value. 


Article XXIV—Regarding the labour ex- 
changes for skilled workers under the control 
of the co-operative organs, it is the duty of em- 
ployers to employ workers enrolled at these ex- 
changes, giving preference to members of the 
Fascist party and the Fascist syndicates accord- 
ing to the time of their enrolling. 


Article XXV.—The co-operative organs must 
see that the laws against accidents and the 
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policing of labour are observed by individuals 
in the associations they control. 


Article XXVI—Prevention of accidents, &c., 
is another manifestation of the principle of col- 
laboration towards which employer and em- 
ployee must proportionally contribute. The 
State through co-operative organs and_profes- 
sional associations will produce co-ordination 
and unification as much as possible. 


Article XXVII—The Fascist State proposes 
to accomplish first the improvement of accident 
insurance; second, the betterment and extension 
of maternity insurance; third, insurance of pro- 
fessional illnesses and tuberculosis, tending to- 
wards general insurance against all illness; 
fourth, the improvement of insurance against 
involuntary unemployment; and fifth, the adop- 
tion of a special endowment insurance for young 
workers. 


Article XXVIII—It is the task of associa- 
tions of workers to protect their members ad- 
ministratively and juridically regarding acci- 
dents and social insurance. In collective con- 
tracts of labour, when possible, the creation of 
mutual funds for the sick will be established, 
with contributions by employers, employees, and 
administrable representatives. 


Article XXIX Assistance to individuals 
represented, whether or not they are members, 
is the right and duty of the professional associa- 
tions. These must carry out directly through 
their own organs their functions of assistance. 
They cannot delegate them to other organiza- 
tions or institutes except for general reasons ex- 
ceeding the interests of single category pro- 
ducers. 


Article XXX .—Eduecation and instruction, es- 
pecially professional instruction, is one of the 
principal duties of the professional associations. 
They must support the action of the national 
organizations regarding recreation and other 
educational initiatives. 





Joint Group Insurance Plan of General Motors of Canada, Limited 


More than 99 per cent of the employees of 
General Motors of Canada, Limited, have 
taken advantage of the co-operative group 
life insurance recently made available through 
the largest group policy ever written. Under 
this plan, which covers both Genera] Motors 
of Canada, Limited, and the Genera! Motors 
Corporaticn, the employees now carry life in- 
surance to a total value of $162,000,000. The 
policies, limited to $1,000 each, cost the em- 
ployee only 50.cents per month, the remainder 
of the premium being paid by the company. 

Policies now are carried by more than 3,500 
office and factory workers of both sexes at 
Oshawa and by 600 salesmen scattered 
throughout the Dominion. The great expense 
of sharing this premium cost with the policy 
holders is regarded by the executives as a 
profitable investment because of the resulting 
improvement in both the economic status and 
industrial stability of the workers. 


When an employee exercises the insurance 
privilege within 81 .days after becoming 
eligible, a policy is granted without physical 
examination. Employees are eligible after 
three months of service. Besides giving 
¢1,000 life insurance, the policies also provide 
for payment of 20 equal monthly instalments 
of $51.04 if the insured should become per- 
manently disabled before reaching the age of 
60. An employee who leaves the company 
may convert his group policy into standard 
life insurance without physical examination. 


During the first month in which the group 
insurance was in operation, General Motors 
of Canada, Limited, paid the entire 30-day 
vremium, all employees being autor “tically 
covered. The $1,000 face of his poucy was 
paid the family of one Oshawa employee who 
died during the first month without having 
paid a single premium. 
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NOTES QN INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


New Health Regulations in Ontario 


EW regulations under the Public Health 
Act of Ontario have been issued on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Health of 
the Province. While designed primarily for 
the protection of public health these regula- 
tions contain numerous provisions which par- 
ticularly affect the employees concerned. Thus, 
the regulations governing standard require- 
ments for permits for abattoirs and slaughter- 
houses provide that “the slaughtering, dress- 
ing or preparing of animals for food on Sun- 
days or any legal holidays, or at night or 
prior to seven o'clock a.m., or after six o’clock 
p-m., will result in the revocation of the per- 
mit,” provision however being made for gpe- 
cial permits to use the premises during the 
prohibited hours for certain special purposes. 
The regulations governing bakeries and 
handling of bakery products contain the fol- 
lowing sections:— 


“All workmen and employees while engaged 
in the manufacture or handling of bakery 
products in a_ bakery, shall be provided with 
slippers or shoes and a _ suit of washable 
material made of white which shall be used 
for that purpose only. These garments shall 
at all times be kept absolutely clean. 

“No person who has any communicable 
disease or any communicable skin disease shall 
work in any bakery, and no owner, manager 
or person in charge of any bakery shall 
knowingly require, permit or suffer such a 
person to be employed in his bakery. 

“Working rooms shall be at least nine feet 
in height and shall be supplied with windows 
in sufficient number and size to ensure a 
plenteous supply of light and air. The windows 
must be open into the open air and must be 
arranged so that they can be opened for 
ventilation. 

“No person employed as driver or deliverer 
of any bakery products shall carry any such 
articles in his hands or on his arms unless 
all such articles are wrapped in paper or 
material so as to protect them from contact 
with any dirt or dust. All bread shall be 
delivered in baskets.” 


The regulations governing restaurants, etc., 
contain the following sections:— 


“No person shall work or be employed in 
or about any restaurant or kitchen during the 
time in which there is any communicable 
disease in his home, nor thereafter until the 
quarantine has been removed by the Depart- 
ment of Health. No person shall be employed 
in or about any restaurant or kitchen who is 
suffering from any communicable disease. 

“Every employee in a restaurant or refresh- 
ment room, and every person engaged therein 
in the handling of food for human consumption. 
in the municipality, must furnish a certificate 
from a legally qualified medical practitioner, 
that he or she is not suffering from any 
communicable disease, said certificate to be 
renewed every six months. 
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“All working men and employees, while 
engaged in the handling or preparing of food, 
shall be provided with slippers or shoes. and 
a suit of washable material, which shall be 
used for that purpose only. These garments 
must at all times be kept clean.” 

In regard to the manufacture, sale, care and 
storing of ice cream it is provided, among 
other requirements, that “every person en- 
gaged in the manufacture, storage, transpor- 
tation, sale, or distribution of ice cream, im- 
mediately on the occurrence of any case or 
_cases of communicable disease, either in him- 
self or in his family or amongst his employees, 
or within the building or premises where ice 
cream is manufactured, stored, sold, or distri- 
buted shall notify the Board of Health, and at 
the same time shall suspend the sale or distri- 
bution of ice cream from said premises until 
authorized to resume same by the said Board 
of Health.” 

Regulations governing the delivery of bread 
require special gloves to be worn by em- 
ployees handling bread, buns, etc., except 
when the bread is wrapped with waxed paper. 

The rules as to the notification of commu- 
nicable diseases is repeated in the regulations 
governing cheese factories. 


Ontario Miners and Silicosis Compensation 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was amended in 1926 by the addition of the 
disease known as miners’ silicosis to the sche- 
dule of. industrial diseases coming under the 
Act (LABourR GAZETTE, May, 1926, page 450). 
The disease is defined in the Act as “a fibroid 
condition of the lungs caused by the inhala- 
tion of silica dust.” An account of the causes, 
symptoms and methods of preventing silicosis 
was given in the issue for June, 1926, page 
575. The amending Act contains the follow- 
ing proviso :— 

“Nothing in this act shall entitle a workman 
or his dependants to compensation, medical aid, 
or payment of burial expenses for disability or 
death from silicosis unless the workman has 
been actually exposed to silica dust in his 
employment in Ontario for periods amounting 
in all to at least five years preceding his 
disablement.” 

The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada (Tim- 
mins Unit) recently passed a resolution in 
which the Provincial Government was asked 
to eliminate the foregoing proviso or else to 
amend it so as to read as follows: “ Nothing 
in this Act shall entitle a workman or his de- 
pendants to compensation, medical aid or pay- 
ment of burial expenses for disability or 
death from silicosis unless the workman has 
been exposed to silica dust in his employment 
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in Ontario after being medically examined 
prior to his employment and being found free 
from silicosis or tuberculosis.” 

It was further proposed that a medical 
board should be established for the periodical 
examination of all mine workers in lieu of the 
nresent system whereby doctors employed by 
the mines have authority to make reports to 
the board. 

The resolution also directed that the Fed- 
eral government be asked to take immediate 
steps for the establishment of a federal com- 
mission to determine the responsibility of the 
said federal government in relation to silicosis 
and compensation amongst mine workers in 
the various provinces of, the Dominion. 


Compensation in Ontario during April 


During April the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario awarded a total of $449,- 
623.11, of which $365,288.91 was for compensa- 
tion and $84,334.20 for medical aid. The 
total benefits awarded by the Compensation 
Board for the first four months of 1927 were 
$1,971,192.87, which is about $116,000 more 
than the total benefits awarded in the first 
four months of 1926. In April there were 
5,166 accidents reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, including nineteen fa~- 
talities. This is the lowest number of acci- 
dents both as to total and fatalities reported 
to the Board in 1927. Fatalities in the three 
former months numbered, in January, 29; in 
February, 27, and in March, 31. 

Commenting on these figures, Mr. R. B. 
Morley, general manager of the Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention Associations, refers to cer- 
tain accidents which have recently been re- 
ported. An employee in Pembroke had his 
left foot cut from the ankle to the toes, al- 
most half way through, while cleaning a saw. 
Subsequently the foot was amputated above 
the ankle. A worker at Niagara Falls stepped 
on a moving belt, resulting in severe injuries 
and death. An employee of a firm at Barrie 
lost four fingers of his left hand through clos- 
ing action of press. A worker in Toronto 
operating a jointer fitted with a square head 
had four fingers and part of his left hand am- 
putated. . : 

Mr. Morley points out that in many cases 
the injury is the result of two or three com- 
bined factors. This may be illustrated by a 
recent injury received by a workman when a 
wrench fell from an overhead platform. The 
hazard was created by the falling wrench but 
if the workman had not happened to be in 
the exact spot at which the wrench fell at the 
precise moment, he would not have been in- 
jured. 


The Safety Convention of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations is beg held 
on Monday and Tuesday, May 9 and 10, at 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, and Mr. 
Morley, speaking for his Committee, has ex- 
tended a general invitation to all interested 
in accident prevention to be present at that 
Convention. 


Industrial Safety Inspectors in British 
Columbia 


The annual report of the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for 1926 (re- 
viewed on another page of this issue) states 
that the British Columbia Lumber and 
Shingle Manufacturers, the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia, the British Colum- 
bia Loggers’ Association, and the Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association of British Colum- 
bia have now full-time safety inspectors super- 
vising their plants and works in the hope of 
reducing the number and severity of their 
accidents. The success of this innovation has 
proved most gratifying in the plants of a 
number of the members of these associations. 
The Board points out however that reliance 
on the periodical visits of a travelling Safety 
Inspector, however efficient and capable he 
may be, is not sufficient to meet the situ- 
ation. Relief from the burden of distressing 
and costly injuries will come to a greater ex- 
tent from more intensive individual effort in 
each plant under the guidance and supervision 
of the Safety Inspectors. 


Dangerous Practices at Railway Crossings 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada recently published statistics of railway 
accidents at road crossings, showing the “ dan- 
gerous practice,” mostly on the part of the 
drivers of automobiles, which resulted in each 
of the accidents. “In many cases,’ it is 
stated, “accidents at highway crossings are 
due to the negligence of those driving auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles, and of pedestrians. 
This negligence is found both at unprotected 
and protected crossings. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railway lines, from June 138, 1926, to 
March 31, 1927. show 91 cases where there was 
danger at protected crossings due to the negli- 
gence of those using the crossings. The 
Toronto, Hamilton ‘and Buffalo lines, from 
October 25, 1926, to March 15, 1927, show 
one case. The Canadian Pacific Railway lines, 
from July 15, 1926, to January 31, 1927, show 
111 cases of danger by automobile drivers; 
95,203 cases of pedestrians; and 8,574 cases 
of bicycles, passing under lowered gates. 

“ Notwithstanding safety devices and cau- 
tionary signals, people take chances and dis- 
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regard safety. Motor accidents are becoming 
more frequent. Every sane motorist deplores 
this. If accidents are to be lessened, the same 
motorist must educate the culpably negligent 
motorists. The Board hopes that the press 
will give as much publicity as possible to 
what is covered in the statement, with the 
hope that it may educate motor drivers and 
others to be more careful at crossings.” 


Safety Survey in United States 


Mr. Lewis A. DeBlois, director of the Safety 
Engineering Division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, writing 
in the March issue of the American Labour 
Legislation Review says: “The American En- 
gineering Council, encouraged by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
has completed a national survey of industrial 
establishments to ascertain the relationship 
of industrial safety to industrial production. 
Its report will not appear for several months, 
but it is permissible to state that it will con- 
tain much evidence to support the belief that 
many of those plants which are doing effective 
accident prevention work have experienced, 
contemporaneously, greater production effici- 
ency. This research will also produce fur- 
ther evidence of the high indirect cost of in- 
dustrial accidents, which can be added to 
those facts which some of the insurance com- 
panies are producing. Furthermore, with in- 
creasing progress in safety education in the 
public and parochial schools along the lines 
laid down by the education division of the 
National Council, approved by the National 
Education Association and the Association for 
the Advancement of Education, and fostered by 


the local councils of the National Safety 
Council, we may expect a different attitude 
of mind in the industrial executive of the 
future.” 


Tetra-ethyl Lead Poisoning 


The last report of the Department of La- 
bour of New Jersey notes an unusual increase 
in occupational poisoning cases. Of the six- 
teen deaths due to occupational diseases of all 
kinds during the year, twelve were in con- 
nection with the use of tetra-ethyl lead. It is 
stated that “the production of tetra-ethy] 
lead in its experimental stages in this State 
caused a large number of occupational 
poisonings by reason of the unknown intensity 
of the toxicity of the compound and the 
illusive and highly volatile character of 
emanations incidental to its production. Com- 
petent medical consulting service and super- 
vision of a high order were invoked by the 
companies engaged in this line of produc- 
tion. ... The difficulty of securing perfectly 
tight vessels led to the adoption of the practice 
of providing a complete enclosure, with mech- 
anical exhaust, for each processing unit, to re- 
move any vapours that might escape. The 
methods of protection have been improved 
recently in such a manner that it is now 
confidently predicted that manufacturing 
can proceed with but little danger from faulty 
apparatus, the greater problem, involving 
shop discipline and training of workmen to 
obey instructions to the letter, in an industry 
where disobedience to shop rules may mean 
occupational poisoning and death, depending 
on the personal attitude of those who are 
employed.” 


Ontario’s “Schools on Wheels” 


Canadiun Child Welfare News states that 
the Province of Ontario has two “schools on 
wheels” for the benefit of the children living 
in remote settlements along the lines of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National rail- 
ways. Many of these settlements, made up 
of the families of men who look after the 
railroad beds, lumbermen, forest rangers, or 
trappers, are more or less temporary in their 
nature, not having enough children to warrant 
the opening of a regular school. To meet 
this situation, the minister of education, with 
the co-operation of the Canadian railroads, 
put ito operation a few months ago a plan 
for traveliing schools. Ordinary railway 
coaches have been fitted up with desks, books, 
blackboards, and other schoolroom equip- 


ment, and with living acesmmodations for 
the teacher. The two cars now in operation 
each have six or seven points of call, stopping 
for periods varying from three to six days, 
according to the number of children. Pro- 
vision is not made for settlements with more 
than 12 pupils as it is intended that where 
more than this number are collected a regu- 
1ar school will be opened. A!) points of eall 
are visited at least once a month, and pro- 
vision is made so far as possible for the pupils 
to continue their work between visits. The 
school cars are given an enthusiastic welcome 
everywhere, and requests have been received 
irom adults, many of whom are French-Cana- 
dian or of foreign descent, for evening classes, 
especially classes in English. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Principles of Vocational Education 


HE following summary of the principles 

of vocational education is based on a 
statement prepared by Mr. David Snedden, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York. anh Mi 

The term “vocational education” denotes 

training and instruction towards a recognized 
vocation. It should not denote or suggest 
vocational guidance. It is not properly appli- 
cable to manual training where these are de- 
signed to add to general education. Training 
towards ability in any and all vocations is 
included under the designation “ vocational 
education ”—for the professions and for the 
homemaking callings, no less than for the com- 
mercial, farming and industrial vocations. 
- Since competency to perform a given voca- 
tion is often composite, a school or other 
agency may. sometimes give only one, or a 
few phases of the total training called for. 
For example, an extension vocational course 
may be designed to give only technical knowl- 
edge. An apprenticeship course may give only 
skill. In each of these fields,.a given course 
or school may give only a first stage, last 
stage, finishing stage, or even,. perhaps, pre- 
apprenticeship stage of the total competency 
demanded in the vocation. 

Under the ancient and once universal 
methods of vocational education young work- 
ers acquired skill in, and knowledge of a given 
vocation by watching, imitating and copying 
their elders. For complicated and “secret” 
vocations these methods were in time super- 
seded by regularized apprenticeship. When 
certain vocations became still more exacting, 
as in medicine, war leadership, painting, engi- 
neering, apprenticeship methods gave way to 
vocational training schools, which sat; first 
usually supplemented apprenticeship, but in 
time took over both training in skills and in- 
struction in technical knowledge. Apprentice- 
ship methods have become inadequate to 
modern demands in certain modern industries 
and therefore one of the purpores of the 
modern movement for vocational education in 
schools is to supplement or to replace anti- 
quated apprenticeship training in whole or in 
part, as has long ‘ago happened in medicine, 
teaching (in England), law, nursing and other 
vocations now prepared for wholly in schools. 

In the farming and homemaking vocations, 
the old methods are inadequate to impart 
recently discovered technical knowledge, and 
the modern movement for vocational educa- 


tion in schools urges and demands vocational 
schools here also. “Pick-up” methods are in 
many cases demonstrably wasteful of the time, 
energies, vocational enthusiasm and creative 
impulses of millions of workers. The leaders 
of the current movement for vocational edu- 
cation in schools therefore ask for vocational 
schools to supplant the-e wasteful, destructive 
and even ruinous methods. In many trades 
or other vocations in: which apprenticeship 
methods of training. still prevail, masters and 
journeymen workers desire that properly 
equipped schools shall give some pre-appren- 
ticeship training, extension instruction, or tech- 
nical training parallel to apprenticeship work 
to aid in the more complete vocational train- 
ing of the novice. , 

To the problem whether public funds: and 
public control should be used to support voca- 
tional education, there is now just one reply: 
vocational education is entitled to public sup- 
port and control no less than general education 
whenever it can be demonstrated that; first, 
there is a large social need for the services 
rendered by trained workers in the vocation, 
or that there are substantial numbers of per- 
sons who need educational help in acquiring 
competency in that vocation; and, second, 
that non-public agencies of support and con- 
trol are not adequate to. give the needed edu- 
cation. 

General education is valuable irrespective of 
vocations to be followed, but the, values of 
all elementary and junior high school educa- 
tion are general, not vocational. All usual 
high school studies are to be justified as gen- 
eral, not vocational education. Commercial 
courses tend in some cases to become voca- 
tional, perhaps only for the stenographer- 
typist calling. High school manual training 
has rarely any true vocational functioning, 
Home economics, now found in nine thousand 
high schools, is as yet without clear vocational 
aims. 

General education is now in America rela- 
tively very democratic—equally open to rich 
and poor, ‘to all social classes, and to nearly 
all grades of ability. In contrast, vocational 
education is shamefully undemocratic. Plenty 
of vocational school, professional and some 
others, are provided for the gifted and pros- 
perous. Almost none are provided for the 
ungifted and poor—only the “sink or swim” 
of pick-up methods. Forty million dollars a 
year is spent on stenographer-typist training, 
and a few closely related “clean collar” cleri- 
cal callings, but nothing for the mining and 
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factory callings, the grimy vocations. Perhaps 
$25,000,000 a year for “ agricultural leadership,” 
and only a sop for the “dirt farmer ” callings. 
Some hundreds of thousands on printing, elec- 
trical work, and machine shop practice, which 
already have apprenticeship, but nothing on 
the textile and other factory callings followed 
by millions. Hence the present wide-spread 
demand from social workers, parents, employ- 
ers, trade unionists (to some extent) and un- 
prejudiced educators that, through appropriate 
public schools, provision be made for direct 
and honest vocational education for such voca- 
tions as seem to need it (probably hundreds), 
either for the sake of the public or for the 
sake of the workers. Vocational education 
lends itself very ‘little to traditional academic 
methods—a fact academic minds find it hard to 
grasp. Hence the innumerable substitutes, 
imitations, and “pre-vocational approaches,” 
now so popular in junior and senior secondary 
schools and elsewhere—the shopwork, indus- 
trial mathematics, mechanical drawing, tech- 
nical subjects, classroom agriculture, general 
salesmanship. Vocational guidance, most 
valuable as a phase of general education, is 
by some supposed to help vocational train- 
ing. 

Few serious difficulties need be expected in 
establishing good vocational training for any 
vocation—tailoring, street car driving, coal 
mining, poultry farming, restaurant table-wait- 
ing, high school teaching of physics, sea-faring, 
locomotive driving, bricklaying or shoe selling 
—if direct approach is made tothe task. Any 
educational executive, given ample money, 
could in a year readily establish a vocational 
school for any one of the above callings, if he 
had not to take pupils at 14-16 years, to in- 
corporate this school into an existing high 
school, or to affiliate a series of general studies. 

Few forms of vocational training can profit- 


ably be taken by children, persons unider six- 


teen years of age; few can be accommodated 
within buildings and faculties devoted prim- 
arly to “general” schools; few can be effective 
without supervised part-time productive work 
in commercial establishments; and few can 
carry a load of “correlated” liberal or college 
preparatory studies. Hence, if America is to 
have honest, efficient, and democratic voca- 
tional education for each of the several hun- 
dred callings now manifestly in need of it, 
special schools in each case must be provided. 
Sometimes these can well be located under 
the same roof as schools of general education 
—for example, stenography and drafting. 
Sometimes half the school can be located 
there, and the other half on the soil, in barns, 
in homes, on buildings being erected in the 
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neighbourhood—wherever practical work for 
the vocation can be shared in. It is very 
hard for academic minds to think of a “school” 
as other than an enclosed space with seats, 
blackboards, etc. They find it almost impos- 
sible to realize that the major part of an effi- 
cient school for farming should be on the land, 
or in poultry yards—that often the more vital 
part of a school of homemaking is in home 
kitchens, bedrooms and laundries; and that 
the major part at least of a school of street 
car drivers must be on street cars. Often, 
however, no part of a vocational school can 
profitably be located in high-school buildings. 
A really good school of printing in New York 
City should be located not in the outskirts 
of the city, but in the printing centre. A school 
of navigation had best be located on a vessel. 
Specialized schools for shoe selling, for book 
selling, for carpet selling and the like had best 
be located in department stores. Certainly 
no sane person would propose to take schools 
of bedside nursing away from their present 
locations in hospitals. Very seldom can voca- 
tional. schools be administered ion the same 
area basis as high schools. We already see 
that it requires the entire country as a district 
for West Point; an entire state for a medical 
college; and perhaps a third of a state for a 
normal school. Each large city could main- 
tain one good school of printing, one of car- 
pentry, one of street car driving and-one of 
shoe repairing. But less concentrated areas 
of settlement need very large districts. Per- 
haps one good school of printing could serve 
all western New York, or tthe State of Dela- 
ware. Hence the almost silly Utopianism of 
the “Cosmopolitan High School.” 


Summary 


1. There is no future for true vocational 
education in any junior high schools, or under 
the age of sixteen at the lowest; that. is, 
under standard of living conditions now 
developing in America. 

2. Only a small percentage of girls will, or 
should, take realistically vocational home- 
making education under nineteen to twenty- 
three years of age. Hence high school home 
economics should be primarily cultural, except 
for perhaps ten per cent of the girls, usually 
those who can have no hope of graduating 
from ordinary academic subjects. 

3. Good vocational education for all the 
vocational beginners (ages 16-22) and for all 
those .seeking upgrading into promotional or 
leadership vocations (ages 19-40) will not cost 
enormous sums, largely because in so many 
cases 12 to 30 weeks of intensive 8-hour per 
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day training will suffice for the great majority 
of manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
selling vocations. Probably $200,000,000 per 
year (one-tenth of what we now spend on 
public schools) would be ample to provide 
full-time training for all vocations except the 
professions and farming. 

4. There is only a poor future for vocational 
education in evening schools, compulsory con- 
tinuation schools, extension courses, and other 
fragmentary offerings, which too often come 
to the individual when tired. The real future 
belongs to “full-time” training, for either 
beginners or “up-graders”’. 

5. Vocational and general liberal education 
corrupt and nullify each other when offered 
in the same school or in programs of closely 
alternating courses. 

6. All good vocational training ‘should be 
operated on an “individual”? basis—some form 
of Dalton plan, with project bulletins, etc— 
and be progressively led into “self-education.” 

7. Vocational schools should rarely produce 
commercial wares or products. Rather their 
students, apprenticed in effect to the school, 
should be placed out in commercial concerns 
for practical training, after certain very 
slightly initiatory experience in school shops, 
homes, farms, ships, railways or mercantile 
enterprises. 


The Decline of Apprenticeship 


In discussing the question of apprenticeship 
in one of its recent issues the Toronto Trade 
Unionist made the following statements: 


One of the most urgent of the problems 
with which the Trade Union Movement has 
to deal is that of the industrial destiny of 
the hundreds of thousands of young people 
who are annually dismissed from the schools 
to find what opportunities they can in the 
labour market. An important aspect of the 
problem is dealt with in the latest of the 
reports issued by the “Balfour” Committee 
on Industry and Trade, which in its review 
of “Factors in Industrial and Commercial 
Efficiency” deals at length with the question 
of apprenticeship.* Thesystem of apprentice- 
ship, which has a long, and on the whole 
creditable history in this country, has been 
decidedly on the decline since the industrial 
revolution; and the methods of mass produc- 
tion and _ standardization, which are _ s69 
characteristic of modern industry, have 
undoubtedly hastened the process of decay. 

The phenomenon was concisely explained 
in a report presented to the Trade Union 


*This part of the Committee’s report was 
reviewed in the last issue, page 412. 
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Congress in 1922, when the following main 
factors in the decline of the system were 
noted :— 

1. The demand for specialization in the new 
processes of large scale production and the sub- 
sequent division of skilled trades. 

2. The inadequacy of the wage earned by 
child labour, now substituted for maintenance 
and education, which was formerly provided by 
the employer. 

3. The elimination of the need for long periods 
of training to meet the requirements of modern 
industry. 

4. The loss of the personal bond which was 
the essential feature of the original apprentice- 
ship system. 

The report advocated the revival of 
apprenticeship on lines suited to modern 
conditions, and while rejecting, in view of the 
attitude of the unions generally, a proposal 
that young entrants should be apprenticed to 
the unions instead of to individual employers, 
made valuable suggestions which may be 
summarized as follows:— 


Apprenticeship must, in these days be 
considered as a phase of national education. 
Apprenticeship should no longer be a question 
of a relationship between the employer and 
the apprentice. The responsibility for an 
apprentice should be the concern of the 
industry as a whole, and it is therefore 
suggested that a competent authority, con- 
sisting of employers’ representatives and 
Trade Union representatives for the industry, 
together with the education authority, should 
form a joint apprenticeship committee, and 
this committee should be responsible for the 
whole scheme of apprenticeship training as it 
affects the particular industry. 


There are, of course, several types of 
apprenticeship, but for practical purposes it 
may be assumed that the definition given in 
the Trades Union Congress report holds good. 
The ideal apprenticeship system, according to 
this definition; 

Must guarantee adequate supervision and 
training, physical, moral, and mental, up to 
the age of 18; 

Must supply effective training, general and 
specialized, in the industry in which the 
apprentice is engaged; : 

Must provide, on completion of apprentice- 
ship, a reasonable chance of employment in 
the occupation for which definite preparation 
has been given. 

The common sense of this definition, from 
the point of view of industrial efficiency, is | 
obvious. Progressive employers, according to 
the Balfour Committee, are evincing an 
increasing interest in the technical training of 
their apprentices and juvenile employees 
generally, but the problem of providing 
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“reasonable chances” of employment for the 
efficienctly trained worker, at the end of his 
apprenticeship, is one which private enter- 
prise is not likely to solve satisfactorily under 
the best of conditions; certainly it would fight 
shy of the job in a time of acute trade 
depression. The Balfour Committee, accord- 
ingly, has nothing to say on this topic. It 
has a good deal to say, however, on the 
question of “Supply of Apprentices.” Here 
the defects of the existing practice—defects 
which are undoubtedly due to the point of 
view of private enterprise—are dealt with in 
candid phrases. 


“The main source of supply,’ says the report, 
“is necessarily those boys and girls who have 
left school and have been in employment for 
one or two years, since the age of apprentice- 
ship is, in general, higher than the age at 
which boys and girls leave the elementary 
school. The kind of work upon which the 
apprentice is engaged before he becomes an 
apprentice materially affects his  useful- 
ness, particularly during the first years of 
apprenticeship. A boy who was in steady 
employment before he became an apprentice 
is, obviously, better material for training than 
the boy who was engaged on work of a casual 
or seasonal character. Again, it is clearly to 
the advantage of the employer that the 
prospective apprentice should have _ been 
engaged in work which, even if of an unskilled 
type, has some relation to the trade in which 
it is intended that he should be trained. One 
would have expected, therefore, that employers 
would arrange to recruit their apprentices, so 
far as might be practicable, from among the 
juvenile workers in their own trade, but it is 
doubtful whether this practice is common.” 


Notice is taken by the committee of tne 
reluctance of many boys to become appren- 
tices, and the explanation for this is i!!umin- 
ating. Apprentices receive a lower wage than 
non-apprenticed juvenile workers, since they 
reckon among their emoluments the training 
and supervision they receive. But “widespread 
unemployment, and the consequent greater 
dependence on the boys’ earnings, make juve- 
niles and their parents prefer the relatively 
higher immediate wages of non-apprenticed 
employment, while the unemployment in cer- 
tain trades dieters juveniles from entering them 
as apprentices or otherwise.” In other words, 
large masses of the workers are too poor to 
be able to take advantage of opportunities to 
equip their children for the fight against 
poverty. 


In a review of the attitude of organized in- 
dustry towards apprenticeship, the committee 
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pay a decided tribute to the part played by 
trade unions in safeguarding the interests of 
the young workers in the industries for which 
they cater. The committee found that in 
most industries apprentices are not members, 
or at least not full members, of the trade 
unions concerned, in some cases the indentures 
specifically forbid apprentices from becoming 
members of unions formed for industrial pur- 
poses. 

“But some unions,” says the report, “claim 
a direct interest in apprenticeship, even though 
apprentices may not be contributors to their 
funds. In some industries trade unions have 
rules relating to the length of apprenticeship, 
the age of entering into apprenticeship. the 
wages to be paid to apprentices, and the ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen. ‘These rules 
may be embodied in agreements made with 
employers’ organizations, as in the case of the 
printing and building industries; may be re- 
cognized by employers, but not embodied in 
joint agreements; or may not be recognized 
by employers at all. _ 

“In general the influences of trade unions 
have helped to arouse interest in the training 
of apprentices, while in some industries, for 
example printing, the discussions on appren- 
ticeship questions between employers’ associa- 
tions, on the one hand, and trade unions on 
the other, have been of value in creating an 
atmosphere of good-will.” 

The report undoubtedly warrants the con- 
clusion that, given the trade revival which 
the committee appears to anticipate, a pro- 
perly worked out scheme of apprenticeship, 
made conformable to modern conditions, 
would prove an advantage to the workers as 
a community, and would do much to main- 
tain a high level of industrial efficiency. Such 
a scheme would need to offer free opportunities 
to the young worker to qualify for positions 
of the highest control, positions which, as mat- 
ters are at present, are very largely preserved 
for recruits from the secondary and public 
schools and the universities. 

There are features ‘in the older forms of ap- 
prenticeship—notably the “personal bond” to 
which allusion is made in the Trades Union 
Congress report—which it may be difficult to 
retain in large scale industry, but it would be 
all to the good of the community that the 
young workers should be made to feel, at the 
outset of their career, that the community it- 
self, at least, is deeply concerned, and that not 
merely as a matter of efficiency, to give them 
the best possible chance to share intelligently 
in those activities which made for the welfare 
and progress of mankind. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Tenth Session of -the International 

Labour. ‘Conference opens in Geneva on 

May 25. The agenda of this Conference con- 
sists of the following items:— 


1. Sickness Insurance. 
2. Freedom of Association. 


3. Minimum wage fixing machinery in trades 
in which organization of employers and 
workers is defective and where wages 
are exceptionally low, with special refer- 
ence to.the home working trades. 


Apart from the foregoing, the Director of 
the International Labour Office will submit an 
annual report on the work of the International 
Labour Office and also on the measures which 
have been taken in various countries to give 
effect to the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of .the International Labour Con- 
ference. 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference 
is made up as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer, League of 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; and Mr. 
R. A. Rigg, Director of the Employment 
Service, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
(Canada. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegates. 
—Mr. L. L. Peltier, Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, Ottawa, Canada; and Mr. Joseph 
Comeau, of the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, Montreal, Quebec. 


Employers’ Delegate—Mr. W. C. ‘Coulter 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Booth-Coulter Copper & Brass Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate— 
Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary, Indus- 
trial Relations Department, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, Ont. 


Workers’ Delegate—Mr, P. 'M. Draper, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate — 
Mr. J. T. Foster, Vice-President, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Montreal, 


P.Q. 


Ratification of Conventions by Jugo-Slavia 


The ratification is announced by the King- 
dom of the Serbs——Croats and Slovenes of - 
twelve (Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its First, 
Second, Third and Seventh Sessions, respec- 
tively. These ratifications bring the total num- 
ber registered up to 229. The action taken by 
the Kingdom of the Serbs-Croats and Slovenes 
may be regarded as one of the direct and 
immediate results of the official visit which 
was paid recently to Jugo-Slavia by Mr. Al- 
bert Thomas, the Director of the Poe Oaet 
Labour Office. 


The twelve Conventions which have been 
approved by Jugo-Slavia are as follows: 
Unemployment; Employment of Women be- 
fore and after Childbirth; Employment of 
Women during the Night; Minimum Age for 
admission of Children in Industrial Employ- 
ment; Night Work of Young Persons em- 
ployed in Industry; Minimum Age for Ad- 
mission of Children to Employment at Sea; 
Application of the Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings; Minimum Age for the Admis- 
sion of Young Persons to Employment ‘as 
Trimmers or Stokers; ‘Compulsory Medical 
Examination of Children and Young Persons 
employed.at Sea; Workmen’s Compensation 
for Accidents; Workmen’s Compensation for 
Occupational ‘Diseases; and Equality of Treat- 
ment for National and Foreign Workers as re- 
gards Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents. 


The Eight-Hour Day in France 


. Three decrees. were issued in France during 
March, applying the eight-hour day and the 
forty-eight hour week to the food industries. 
They cover all workers and employees in es- 
tablishments where such industries are carried 
on, even though their occupation is not of 
the nature of such industries, provided that 
their work is exclusively for the purpose of 
the upkeep or carrying on of such establish- 
ments. or their branches. 


- Potted Meats, etc—A decree of March 8, 
covers the manufacture of potted and salted 
meat and meat pastes, jellies and extracts; 
manufacture of pork products, tripe, etc.; 
tallow factories and the manufacture of mar- 
garine and other edible fats; and establish- 
ments for the treatment of edible offal of all 
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kinds. The decree does not apply to persons 
permanently attached to. slaughter-houses by 
establishments in which the aforesaid indus- 
tries are carried on, and taking part exclusi- 
vely in the work of slaughtering or in work 
accessory thereto. 


’ Pastes and Tapioca—aA. decree of March 4, 
covers establishments or branches of aupat ean 
ments in which is carried on the manufacture 
of edible pastes and the manufacture of 
tapioca. 


Preserved Vegetables, etc—A decree of 
March 5 covers the manufacture of vegetable 
or fruit preserves; manufacture of preserved 
mushrooms and truffles; desiccation, decorti- 
cation, peeling, crushing and other treatment 
of vegetables, fruits, and all vegetable food 
products; roasting of coffee, chicory and food 
products; decafeinisation of coffee; manufac- 
ture of vinegar, mustard and other condiments, 
and flavouring essences. The provisions of this 
decree do not apply to (1) jam and preserves 
factories already subject to the provisions of 
the decree of August 6, 1925; (2) the milling 
industry, already regulated by the decree of 
December 31, 1920; (3) the rice and starch 
industries, which will be specially regulated. 


The Right of Association by Employers and 
Employed 


Industrial and Labour Information (alt, 
lished by the International Labour Office) 
points out that “the Preamble to Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which determines 
the objects of the International Labour 
Organization, expressly includes ‘recognition 
of the principle of freedom of association’ 
among the means of improving the conditions 
of the workers and establishing universal 
peace. Article 427 also includes among the 
principles of special importance, ‘the right of 
association for all lawful purposes by the 
employed, as well as by the employers.’ The 
Treaty of Peace. itself thus confers on the 
International Labour Organization authority, 
and imposes on it the duty, to secure the 
principle of freedom of association by means 
of international regulation. 

“These general considerations may be 
supplemented by others of a constitutional 
nature. Employers’ and workers’ associations 
are called upon to take an active part in 
carrying out the work of the Organization, 
and it is therefore essential that their forma- 
tion and development should not be impeded. 
- “Furthermore, certain decisions of the 
International Labour Conference presuppose 
that freedom of association is already 
achieved. As early as 1923 the Governing 
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Body of the Office determined to deal with 
the problem as a whole and, pursuant to a 
Resolution of the Conference, decided in 1926 
to Insert the question on the Agenda of the 
Tenth Session of the Conference, which is to 
open at Geneva on May 25 next. 

“In order to facilitate the general discussion 
of the question, which will take place this 
year, the Office has prepared a report and a 
draft questionnaire, which will be issued 
shortly. The report deals with problems of 
freedom of association and their origin, wit 
the question of -individual rights of occu- 
pational association and similar questions. 


The draft questionnaire suggests certain 
general principles, which might, -if the 
Conference so decides, be ultimately 


incorporated in a Draft Convention on the 
subject.” 


International Survey of Legal Decisions on 


Labour Law, 1925 


From 1920 onwards the International Labour 
Otfice has published in its Legislative Series 
the labour legislation enacted in different 
countries. The wish has repeatedly been ex- 
pressed that information might also be pub- 
lished concerning the application of these 
laws by the competent authorities, and par- 
ticularly by the courts which deal with indus- 
trial matters. To meet this need it seemed 
to the International Labour Office that the 
Legislative Series might well be supplemented 
by an International Survey of Legal Decisions 
on Labour Law. Accordingly, the Office 
recently issued the first volume of this series 
of publications entitled “International Survey 
of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1925.” 


It was found necessary to limit the number 
of countries under consideration. The. legal 
decisions dealt with in the present volume are 
confined to England, France, Germany and 
Italy, which represent the most important legal 
systems in force in Europe. In the selection 
of legal decisions preference has been given to 
those concerning questions of legal principle 
which might facilitate the development of 
labour legislation in other countries and are 
thus of international importance. ‘The 
majority are concerned with legal questions 
which are more or less frequently raised in all 
countries alike. Others, such as those relating 
to the legal positions of foreign workers, are 
of direct importance for the settlement of 
international legal questions. 

The legal decisions are classified under the 
following headings:— 


(1) General principles of labour law; 
(2) Right of association; 
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(3) Participation of workmen in the manage- 
ment of the works (works councils) ; 

(4) Individual contracts; 

(5) Collective agreements; 

(6) Salaries and wages; 

(7) Hours of work; 

(8) Labour disputes; 

(9) Procedure in labour cases; 

(10) Protection and special rights of speci- 
fied occupational groups; 

(11) Protection of women, young persons 
and children, and men disabled in war; 

(12) Placing and unemployment; 

(13) Inspection of labour; 

(14) Social insurance; 

(15) Miscellaneous. 


Recent Publications regarding the Inter- 
national Labour Organization 


Those interested in the activities of the 
International Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations will welcome two recent 
publications, one entitled “History of the In- 
ternational Labour Office”, by the Right Hon. 
George N. Barnes, a former trade union secre- 
tary and a member of the British War Cabinet, 
and the other entitled “The International 
Labour Organization” by Paul Perigord, Ph. 
D., formerly of the French High Com- 
mission to the United States, now Professor of 
French Civilization in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch. 


Mr. Barnes’ book protrays in vivid detail 
the history of the Geneva Labour Office from 
its foundation to the present time. In a pre- 
face, Mr. Emile Vandervelde, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Belgium, who had been 
associated with (Mr. Barnes in the commission 
which prepared the Charter of Labour at the 
Peace Conference in 1919 and laid the foun- 
dation of the Organization as it is to-day, 
describes the important part which Mr. Barnes 
played in its history. ‘The author, in setting 
out the large achievements of the Organi- 
zation, bases thereon a plea for its more 
cordial support by European Governments 
generally, and by the British Government in 
particular, In view of the activity of the 
forces of disorder and anarchy prevailing, 
especially in the international sphere, he 
appeals for “reasoned support for an organi- 
zation which has already done much and may 
do much more to lift labour into the enjoy- 
ment of those amenities of life which should 
be the common heritage of all those who 
work.” 


Dr. Perigord, in a preface to his book 
“The International Labour Organization” 
states that the purpose of its publication was 


to call the attention of the American public 
to the International Labour Organization of 
the League of Nations, by which labour has 
officially entered upon its international stage; 
to show its sociological and political back- 
ground; to describe its genesis, structure and 
achievements; and to study the problem of 
American participation in this first-attempt at 
world-wide co-operation between capital and 
labour. 


The author states that it is in vain that 
reactionary groups attack the idea which is the 
basis and inspiration of the Organization. 
That idea is, the urgent need of periodical 
assemblies bringing together governments, 
employees, workers, experts, humanitarians; to 
afford greater protection, fuller Justice, a larger 
and higher life to the worker, without crippling 
production and hampering the employer in its 
legitimate efforts towards the increase of 
national and personal wealth; and the main- 
tenance of a permanent office with a competent 
staff and adequate resources to prepare with 
the utmost care the international agreements 
which will consecrate social progress and make 
its onward march safe and certain. The idea 
is here to stay, although there may be a wide 
difference of opinion as to the best way to 
bring about its concrete realization. 


Dr. Perigord points out that, whatever may 
be the official attitude of the United States 
and notwithstanding the opposition of re- 
actionary bodies the world over, there functions 
at Geneva a well planned and ably adminis- 
tered institution which is not a hasty inno- 
vation but which has been in the making for 
over a hundred years, which enjoys the pro- 
tection of the League, is endorsed by fifty- 
six nations, has a budget of over one and a 
half million dollars a year, and is supported 
by the entire labour world with the exception 
of the revolutionary groups. He believes that 
the International Labour Organization will 
not only tend to the welfare of humanity, 
but will give birth to a charter for the physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual well-being of the 
wage-earning class, and thereby strengthen 
and consolidate our entire democratic system 
in an atmosphere of world peace and co-oper- 
ation. 


The Saskatchewan Educational Association, 
at a convention held at Moose Jaw in April, 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the 
Association should join with the Saskatche- 
wan Teachers’ Alliance in urging upon the 
provincial government the necessity for a pen- 
sion scheme for teachers in the province. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA 


HE Executive of the Employment Ser- 

vice Council of Canada met in Ottawa on 
April 29 to make presentation to the Min- 
ister of Labour of the recommendations 
-passed at the last meeting of the Council. 
The Employment Service Council of Camada, 
a body composed of representatives of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments, em- 
ployees, employers, farmers, and _ returned 
soldier organizations, acts in an _ advisory 
capacity to the Minister of Labour respecting 
the operations under the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act. 

Chief among the representations to the 
Minister was one concerning the problem of 
the stabilization of employment, specifically 
in the building and construction industries. 
It was pointed out by the Executive that it 
is generally recognized by contractors, at least 
so far as larger building undertakings are con- 
cerned, that work may be carried on prac- 
tically as cheaply during the winter months 
as during the balance of the year. However, 
with a considerable programme of building 
in prospect throughout Canada at the present 
time, work had been slow in starting, and it 
was anticipated that when it did begin the 
usual rushing of jobs would take place for 
a few months, with severe unemployment for 
those involved again in evidence next winter. 
As a substantial step toward the regularization 
of employment it was urged upon the Min- 
ister that he bring to the attention of the 
various governments and public bodies the 
necessity of smoothing out the program of 
work over the twelve months of the year. 


The Minister’s attention was also called to 
the recommendation of the National Con- 
ference on Winter Employment in Canada, 
which was held in Ottawa in September, 1924, 
which urged that federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal governments should aim at the construc- 
tion of public works being undertaken when 
the demand for construction labour made by 
private interests would be at its lowest ebb. 
The Minister assured the Executive of his 
full sympathy with this important recom- 
mendation and promised it favourable con- 
sideration. 

Recommendations of the Council in con- 
nection with the matter of employment along 
other lines were also made, as well as recom- 
mendations concerning the functioning of the 
Employment Service of Canada. The Muin- 
ister discussed these matters with the Execu- 
tive with a view, in each case, to giving effect 
to the Council’s decisions. 

The personnel of the Executive present at 
the meeting were Mr. C. P. Riddell, secre- 
tary, Railway Association of Canada, and 
chairman of the Council; Mr. James Simp- 
son, vice-president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, vice-chairman; Mr. E. 
Blake Robertson, representative of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association; Mr. Tom 
Moore, president, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; and the secretary, Mr. R. 
A. Rigg, Director, Employment Service 
Branch, Department of Labour. June 23-4, 
1927, was decided upon as the tentative date 
for the holding of the regular annual meet- 
ing of the Council. 


International Labour Legislation and Economic Theory 


In its April issue, the International Labour 
Review, the monthly publication of the 
International Labour Office, has an article 
entitled “International Labour Legislation in 
the Light of Economic Theory” by Herbert 
Feis, Professor of Economics, University of 
Cincinnati, U.S.A. Special interest is given to 
this article by its close connection with the 
question whether the regulation of labour 
conditions by international action is either 
legitimate or, desirable. The apparent con- 
tradiction between such regulation and the 
“classical” economic theory has often been 
commented on in recent years. The classical 
economic theory strives to account for a great 
contrast in the economic lot of the workers 
of different countries, and regards this contrast 
as in the main inevitable. If so, it might be 
asked whether any of the conditions of life 
and labour of the working classes can be 


improved by joint international action, and 
whether there be any possible way of recon- 
ciling the two conflicting points of view. In 
dealing with these questions, Professor Feis 
examines, in the light of the classical theory, 
the intrinsic value and possible effects of the 
principles laid down in Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles. His comparison of the 
two seemingly contradictory opinions provides 
an opportunity for a discussion of the whole 
question. The result of his analysis is neither 
a defence nor a criticism, and still less a 
system; it is simply the outcome of the 
reflections of an impartial economist on the 
numerous questions which have presented 
themselves for solution. The author's aim is 
not so much to reach a clear and decisive 
conclusion, as to show the complexity of the 
problem and stimulate the reader to devote 
further thought to it himself. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1927, AS 
REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


| Urea at the beginning of ‘April 
showed a small decline, which, although 
involving a rather larger number of workers 
than that noted on April 1, 1926, was neverthe- 
‘less considerably less extensive than were the 
losses reported on that date in earlier years of 
the record. The situation continued to be 
decidedly better than on April 1 in any other 
year since 1920. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated returns from 5,931 firms, 
whose staffs aggregated 795,727 persons, com- 
pared with 797,289 in the preceding month. 


Maritime Provinces—In contrast with the 
pronounced declines shown on April 1 last 
year, there was an increase in employment in 
the Maritime Provinces on the date under 
review, when the 501 co-operating firms in- 
creased their payrolls by 299 persons to 64,- 
584. Manufacturing, mining and construction 
were decidedly busier, but logging and trans- 
portation were seasonally slacker. The situa- 
tion was better than at the beginning of April 
in the last three years. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 




































































































The index number stood at 96.2, as compared 
with 96.3 on March 1, and with 91.4, 87.2, 
89.3, 87.6, 80.8 and 84.1 on April 1, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respectively. 


Manufacturing, mining, communication, 
transportation, construction, services and trade 
recorded improvement, but there were heavy 
seasonal decreases in logging. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The Maritime Provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia reported heightened activity, while 
curtailment was recorded in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces. 
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Quebec—Manufacturing showed improve- 
ment, especially the metal and textile indus- 
tries; trade, transportation and communication 
also afforded more employment, while rail- 
road construction reported a decrease. State- 
ments were received from 1,298 employers with 
221,734 workers, as against 225,714 on March 
1. The index was much higher than on the 
corresponding date of any other year since 
1920. 


Ontario—Further, though smaller gains were 
registered in Ontario, where 2,728 firms added 
794 employees to their staffs, bringing them 
to 336,382 on April 1. Much larger reduc- 
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Nore.— Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100inevery case. The “relative weight’’ shows the pro- 
~ portion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TasLe I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 





Maritime Prairie British All maau- 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 








April Piteictontec ese cso tet eee 96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94. 8 108-3 93-8 
Relative weight of employment by 

districts and in manufacturing as ' 

BtADrIL tT 1927s ete eae 100-0 8-1 27-9 42-3 12-7 9-0 58-3 





Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1923 
April ae Bare et SBeo mellsne tote tes es 86-7 90-6 BS o4 lea thae eset 85-7 86-9 
April 1... AES gee Oe Ti icteveccone-¢ eee: os 84-8 90-9 Sd Zi Meas avatevs a crabs 82-3 99-8 
1 
SSDP B.  contiaete ote oa ' 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 UC OTM Na se re obs ears 81-4 98-3 
Pea beice hs he cheba ses 85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 did Sinan Golo ctobee ers 84-2 97-4 
Marclnr te satiites «> 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SOME lees ecctae ses 5 82-7 101-8 
Aprile t.0h ee cuiiens 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 SDicio ve lavage che ncetes 83-7 102-5 
BV ss se Ss eee oc 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 Seu ile ate els 85-4 104-0 
June WM. case cs ower 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
SUL cae actaetes as 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
IA WSL os vive «nee ene eis 97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
Septelescccsc.secitecas 97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
OGEAE SE cae ee 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
ING VAR Gi cciss cays Sled a 99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
Dec Sree ano Mae ce 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
JOUMEE toa. he se selae ote 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 95-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
BED Ry s ea esa dles sts 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Maree: 33 sake Res ss 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
April oo es ee Mek 4: 93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
RYDE, Sorts sels ad 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
JUNC ei sess eu ON 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
JOky Wiese css ts 858 02 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
ADDON cc ad's e 8s iad es 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
Septal’ ..t.css..skieee. 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
Chines. 5 dae tee 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
INOVeilesce cs ess © cee sist 103-3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
Dec tae eae ies 100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
WANS Moen cient > sei 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
Hepeiteerccs: ceercrrs: 93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
Mary, es Stee oo: 94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
Pall A ine dereneaueniacaiae eee 96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96-3 77°4 96-3 114-9 
Relative weight of em- 


ployment by cities 
as at April 1, 1927.. 13-9 1-2 12-6 1-2 3°7 1-1 3-4 3-1 
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tions had been indicated by the 2,655 firms 
making returns for the same date in 1926, 
when the index, at 88.0, was over six points 
lower than at the beginning of April this year. 
Seasonal curtailment was shown in logging, 
and railway construction was also slacker. On 
the other hand, manufacturing, mining, com- 


munication, transportation, construction, ser- 
vices and trade recorded gains; within the 
first named, the lumber, pulp and paper and 
textile industries reported the largest increases, 
while employment in iron and steel showed no 
general change, despite pronounced temporary 
losses in automobile production. 


Tare II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 








Industries 1Relative April 1 
Weight 1927 
Manufacturing................... 58-3 93-8 
Anima] products—edible......... 1-9 91-7 
Fur and products................ 0-1 81:7 
Leather and products...........- 2-2 80-8 
Lumber and products............ 5-5 88-7 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 3-1 89-7 
BT MItUre ues Giese teas eons 1-1 91-6 
Other lumber products......... 1:3 84-1 
Musical Instruments............. 0-4 72-5 
Plant products—edible........... 3-2 92-2 
Pulp and paper products.......... 7-2 111-5 
Pulpiandipapers. 6.554) e ee 3-7 122-8 
Paper products;.......... 5:08... 0-8 97-0 
Printing and publishing......... 2-7 103-2 
Rubber products................. 1-7 95-1 
Textile produetais..:..). 028s... 9-5 97-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-6 113-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-9 107-2 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ANGS 1... Ue eA! ik) PS I a 2-9 Wao’ 
Other textile products.......... 1-1 103-1 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
diquors') Maw Lo Ala Pee. 1-5 100-5 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 0-1 111-2 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-8 85-9 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 93-0 
Electriccurrent.................- 1-5 125-5 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-3 131-7 
Iron and stee] products........... 16-5 84-7 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GUUS) fee sale EN eee eas ene 1-8 68-8 
Machinery (other than ve- 

ACLOS)) sure beset ahaa 1-4 84-4 
Agricultural implements....... 1-2 93-8 
Land vehicles itr... 0a. a es 95-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0:5 33-9 
Heating appliances............. 0-6 85-8 
Tron and steel fabrication 

(NiOSt ae en caer ee en eee 0-8 102-5 
Foundry and machine shop 
PTOGUCES <4 ores kde ee eee 0-7 93-3 
Other iron and steel products... 2-2 82-8 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 2-0 108-1 
Mineral products................. 1-2 104-9 
Miscellaneous..................-- 0:5 92-8 
WOGeIN Goi. We coe he yaa nce 2-5 47:5 
AVERY ATE oe ee ee a a A 5-5 98-5 
CORI eee Be JOE eae Sine SN ss 3-4 85-5 
Megalliciores occ sees sais ge leet oe 1-4 154-1 
Non-Metallic Minerals (other 
than’ coal) ene once hae eee 0-7 96-8 
Communication.................. 3-1 118-7 
Melerraphseic-sues saat eae 0-6 119-9 
Melephoness: *-fecu cients cence 2-5 118-4 
Transportation................... 13-3 104-2 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-4 111-6 
Steam railways)... oi... 4.2 .-eeiee 9-5 97-6 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-4 160-0 
Construction and maintenance.. 7-8 118-1 
Building). Wc ue o caes eee 3-6 141-8 
VTIGHIWAY,. J. stew ee eae 0-5 549-8 
Ralway:t. Wisco cae as eee 3-7 92-7 
SOnvites or oe ae ee ee 1-8 118-5 
Hotels and restaurants.. ....... 0-9 114-4 
Prolessional . srasep ssc eee 0-2 119-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-7 123-7 
ROO Sk meet aE 7:7 103-1 
FROtaal orm bo cuccuanere «tics athe ie roe 5-1 105-6 
Wiholesale.§..0 0. . seu sae ee ke 2-6 98-4 
All Industries.................... 100-0 96-2 














Mar. 1 April 1] April 1 April 1 April 1 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
92-2 89-3 84-3 86-5 85-6 
88-0 85-4 81-9 81-0 76-3 
70-9 81-6 75-4 80-2 82-1 
82-7 78°9 75-9 80:8 82-5 
85-9 87-7 83-3 83-8 88-3 
87-3 93-6 88-7 88-6 92-4 
89-4 84-0 78-4 78-1 82-0 
80-2 76-0 74-7 77-8 84-0 
68-9 66-7 58-5 61-7 70-7 
93-0 90-4 90-1 87-8 85-5 
108-2 103-3 98-0 98-8 97-4 
115-6 111-1 101-9 102-1 99-2 
95-3 91-1 88-6 90-8 89-5 
103-9 98-3 96-5 97-8 97-8 
94-8 86-8 81-8 75-1 83-2 
95-8 94-0 90-2 86-9 91-1 
111-4 107-4 103-9 96-8 102-3 
104-6 101-7 92-0 90-1 92-4 
75:8 75-6 74-8 75-4 80-4 
103-7 101-4 99-4 93-5 91-5 
102-2 96-7 89-1 90-8 87-5 
107-4 105-9 105-7 111-4 93-1 
85-3 84.5 82-1 86-5 88-7 
90-2 88-5 75-0 86-2 84-5 
122-4 118-0 123-5 116-9 109-9 
133-2 115-7 112-5 110-8 101-2 
83-5 81-1 74-6 82-0 17:2 
63-3 60-3 61-9 71-8 75-8 
78-6 74.4 67-6 74-0 70-7 
91-6 78.9 57-6 60-4 64-6 
7-2 98-0 91-6 101-1 85-9 
35-5 31.2 32-9 34-2 29-0 
87-4 85-6 81-6 84-8 93-9 
96-0 93.3 71-2 93-6 86-4 
88-4 8.7 79-3 81-3 87-1 
80-0 ted 70-0 74-0 78-1 
102-9 93-8 79-9 84-6 84-1 
101-4 100-6 98-9 96-8 92-9 
92.2 85-6 84-6 88-9 91-0 
76-2 43-9 47-5 54-2 57-8 
97-1 88.4 94-2 99-5 97-0 
85-0 75-6 80-3 88-8 94-8 
151-2 137:4 152-7 145-2 110-8 
94-1 91-3 79-4 87-0 88-0 
116-2 110-7 107-6 106-0 98-0 
112-3 103-8 99-1 99-7 96-0 
117-2 112-5 109-9 107-6 98-5 
103-7 101-2 98-5 103-7 100-2 
109-9 109-6 107-8 109-0 108-0 
98-0 93-7 91-6 96-8 94-7 
151-2 164-6 154-0 169-5 142-0 
117-8 113-7 96-8 91-4 85-2 
139-3 130-6 99-7 85-4 67-8 
421-2 410-5 748-7 521-9 652-9 
96-9 96-3 80-2 85-1 90-6 
116-5 112-8 107-7 107-9 94-9 
114-1 111-7 110-2 111 91-7 
116-7 11ed 111-8 108-7 98-7 
119-8 113-1 102-9 103-8 98-0 
102-0 96-2 93-6 91-0 90-2 
104-2 97-4 92-9 89-3 88-5 
97-8 93-8 94-8 94-0 93-3 
96-3 91-4 87-2 89-3 87-6 


1Nore.—The “relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of 
the total number of employeesreported in all industries bv the firms making returns on the date underreview. 
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Prairie Provinces—As is usual at the begin- 
ning of April, there were decreases in em- 
ployment in the Prairie Provinces on the date 
under review, chiefly in logging, coal mining 
and construction. Manufacturing, steam rail- 
way operation and trade, however, registered 
important gains. The working forces of the 
777 co-operating employers aggregated 101,156 
persons, as compared with 102,216 on March 


1. The index, at 94.8, was between six and | 


seven points higher than on April 1, 1926; it 
was also higher than on the same date in 
any other year since 1920. 


British Columbia—Continued improvement 
was noted in British Columbia, according to 
returns tabulated by the Bureau from 627 
firms employing 71,871 workers, or 2,385 more 
than in the preceding month. Additions to 
staffs had also been indicated on April 1 a 
year ago, when employment was at the same 
level. The greatest gains were in lumber 
and fish-preserving establishments and con- 
struction, while logging firms released some 
employees. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Vancou- 
ver, while in Windsor and the other Border 
‘Cities and Winnipeg there were declines. 


Montreal—Continued improvement was 
shown in Montreal, 704 firms reporting an 
increase of 2,324 persons in their staffs, which 
brought them to 110,530 on April 1. The situ- 
ation was better than on the same date last 
year, when increases had also been shown. 
Manufactures, particularly iron and_ steel, 
transportation, construction and trade re- 
corded heightened activity on the date under 
review. 


Quebec.—Construction registered the most 
outstanding gains in Quebec City, while manu- 
facturing was somewhat slacker. Statements 
were received from 88 employers with 9,298 
workers, as compared with 8,974 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment: was in _ less 
volume on April 1, 1926, the additions to staff 
then recorded having been smaller. 


Toronto —Further and larger gains that ex- 
ceeded those noted on the corresponding date 
last year were reported in Toronto. The in- 
dex then was several points lower. The work- 
ing forces of the 784 co-operating firms to- 
talled 99,855 persons, or 2,352 more than on 
March 1. Considerable increases were regis- 
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tered in manufacturing, construction, services 
and trade. 


Ottawa—There was a_ general, though 
moderate advance in employment in Ottawa, 
chiefly in manufactures. An aggregate pay- 
roll of 9,832 workers was reported by the 129 
employers whose statistics were tabulated, and 
who had 9,668 in their last report. Condi- 
tions were better than at the begmning of 
April, 1926. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing in Hamilton, 
notably in iron and steel works, recorded in- 
creased employment. Returns were compiled 
from 205 firms in Hamilton employing 29,503 
persons, or 832 more than on March 1. The 
index of employment was higher than on the 
same date a year ago, when smaller gains 
were indicated. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities— 
Owing to a temporary cut in production in 
automobile plants, there was a loss in employ- 
ment in these cities on April 1, which caused 
the situation to be less favourable than on 
the corresponding date last year. Data were 
received from 89 firms employing 8,683 work- 
ers, aS against 11,597 in the preceding month. 


Winnipeg—A small decrease was recorded 
in Winnipeg, where 87 persons were released 
by the 291 employers furnishing statistics, who 
had 27,077 workers on their payrolls. Manu- 
factures were slightly busier, but there was a 
falling off in construction. A similar decline 
took place on April 1, 1926, when the index 
was several points lower. 


Vancouver—Continued, but less extensive 
gains were noted in Vancouver, according to 
225 firms employing 24,750 workers, or 153 
more than on March 1. The most pronounced 
improvement took place in construction, while 
manufacturing as a whole was rather slacker. 
Although larger advances were made on April 
1, 1926, the index then was rather lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
ae 


Manufacturing 


Further improvement was recorded in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the lumber, pulp and 
paper, textile, non-ferrous metal and animal 
food groups and in iron and steel, which on 
the whole showed considerable gains, despite 
the losses in automobile works already men- 
tioned. Leather boot and shoe and tobacco 
factories, however, reported smaller payrolls. 
Statements were received from 3,784 manu- 
facturers employing 463,721 operatives, as com- 
pared with 456,230 in the preceding month. 
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The situation continued to be better than on 
the corresponding date in any other year since 


1920; in most of the intervening years the ; 


trend had been upward. 


Animal Products, Edible-—Further improve- 
ment was noted in fish canneries and dairies, 
that in the former taking place chiefly in 
British Columbia, and in the latter, in Que- 
bec. 
firms employing 14,764 workers, as against 
14,263 at the beginning of, March. This in- 
crease was over twice as large as that recorded 
on April 1, 1926, when the index number was 
some six points lower. 


Leather and Products—Boot and shoe fac- 
tories reported reductions in personnel, while 
minor gains were noted in other branches of 
this group. The 195 co-operating employers 
reduced their payrolls from 18,050 in the pre- 
ceding month to 17,604 at the beginning of 
April. The largest losses were in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. Prac- 
tically no change was noted on April 1 a year 
ago, but the situation then was rather less 
favourable than on the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Considerable seas- 
onal expansion was indicated in rough and 
dressed lumber factories, while container, fur- 
niture and vehicle works were also busier. 
The improvement was not quite as pro- 
nounced as on the corresponding date a 
year ago; the index number then, however, 
was one point lower. Statistics were com- 
piled from 687 manufacturers employing 
43,734 workers, as compared with 42,337 at 
the beginning of March. The tendency in 
Ontario and the Western Provinces was de- 
cidedly upward, but elsewhere declines were 
recorded. 


Musical Instruments—There was an in- 
crease in employment in musical instrument 
factories, 42 of which employed 3,226 workers, 
or 112 more than on March 1. The increase 
was largely confined to Ontario. Employment 
was more active than at the beginning of 
April last year. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was a com- 
paratively small falling off in employment 
in vegetable food factories on the date under 
review, losses in starch and glucose, sugar 
and syrup, flour and cereal mills being partly 
offset by improvement in biscuit, chocolate, 
confectionery and some other divisions. Re- 
turns were tabulated from 308 firms whose 
payrolls declined by 177 persons to 25,467 at 
the beginning of April. Ontario reported the 
bulk of the shrinkage. Insignificant gains 


Statements were tabulated from 172 | 


were indicated on April 1, 1926, but the index 
number then was slightly lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper mills was upward, and 
factories producing miscellaneous paper goods 
were also busier, according to data received 
from 460 firms. ‘They employed 57,074 
workers, as compared with 55,392 in their last 
report. A large proportion of the advance 


took place in Ontario, although there were 


also increases in the Prairie Provinces. Em- 
ployment was in decidedly greater volume 
than on April 1 last year, when much smaller 
gains were noted. 


Textile Products—Additions to staffs on 
practically the same scale as on the same date 
in 1926 were registered in this group, but the 
index number continued to be higher than on 
April 1 in any other year since 1920. State- 
ments were compiled from 510 manufacturers 
with 75,320 employees, or 1,177 more than 
at the beginning of March. The largest gains 
were in Quebec and Ontario, but the tendency 
generally was favourable. ‘Cotton, silk, hos- 
iery and knitting, garment and personal fur- 
nishing plants recorded larger payrolls. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquor—Re- 
ductions in employment were shown in this 
group on April 1, 200 persons being released 
from the working forces of the 104 co-operat- 
ing establishments, which employed 11,918 
workers. The decrease was chiefly reported in 
tobacco factories in Quebec. Considerable 
improvement had been registered on the cor- 
responding date last year, but the index num- 
ber then was almost four points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
general increases in personnel were noted in 
110 building material plants, which employed 
9,229 workers, as compared with 8,864 in their 
last report. This increase was smaller than 
that indicated on the corresponding date a 
year ago, but the situation then was not 
quite so favourable. 


Electric Current—Ninety-one producers of 
electric current reported 11,896 persons in 
their employ, or 291 more than at the begin- 
ning of March. Quebec and Ontario registered 
most of the increase. On April 1, 1926, the 
tendency was downward and the index num- 
ber then was between seven and eight points 
lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Statistics were 
recelved from 645 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 1,564 employees 
to 131,175 at the beginning of April. There 
were considerable losses in automobile fac- 
tories, owing to a temporary cut in produc- 
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tion, but offsetting gains were noted in rail- 
way car shops, rolling and forging mills, gen- 
eral machinery, structural iron and steel and 
some other branches of this industry. Im- 
provement was shown in all provinces ex- 
cept Ontario, that in Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces being most pronounced. Al- 
though greater expansion had been indicated 
on the corresponding date last year, the 
index number was several points lower than 
on the date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Returns 
tabulated from 106 manufacturers in this 
group showed that they employed 16,287 per- 
sons, as against 15,564 on March 1. Most of 
this increase took place in Quebec. The level 
of employment was considerably higher than 
on the corresponding date last year, when 
smaller gains were recorded. 


Mineral Products.—Expansion in employ- 
ment was reported in these industries at the 
beginning of April, 331 workers having been 
added to the payrolls of the 78 co-operating 
establishments, which employed 9,730 at the 
beginning of April. Gas, oil and some other 
mineral product works shared in the advance, 


which was chiefly confined to Quebec. A 


minor reduction in employment had been 
noted on the corresponding date last year, the 
index number then was a good deal lower. 


Logging 


Continued and greater seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 229 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 32,114 men on March 1 to 
20,028 on the date under review. The most 
extensive decreases were in Quebec and On- 
taric. Somewhat larger contractions were re- 
ported on April 1, 1926, when employment 
was in rather smaller volume. 


Mining 


Coal—In contrast with the shrinkage in 
employment shown at the beginning of April 
last year, there was a moderately upward 
movement in coal mines on the date under 
review. Data were received from 89 opera- 
tors, whose staffs stood at 26,661 workers, as 
against 26,498 in their last report. The index 
number was ten points higher than in spring 
last year. Considerable improvement was in- 
dicated in the Maritime Provinces, but there 
were seasonal declines in Alberta. 


Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 
48 firms in this group employing 11,518 
workers, or 347 more than at the beginning 
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of March. The most extensive gains were in 
Quebec and Ontario. Minor losses had taken 
place at the beginning of April, 1926, when 
the index number was 137.4, as compared 
with 154.1 on the date under review. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Continued improvement was reported in 
quarries and other industries coming under 
this heading; 66 firms employed 5,946 
workers, while at the beginning of March they 
had 5,783. Greater advances were indicated 
by the 66 employers furnishing statistics on 
the corresponding date last year, but the 
situation then was not so favourable. 


Communication | 


According to information received from 188 
communication companies and branches, they 
enlarged their staffs by 474 persons to 24,717 
on April 1. The situation was better than 
in the spring of any of the other years of the 
record in most of which much smaller in- 
creases were indicated. Quebec and Ontario 
reported the greatest gains, 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—Employment 
increased in local transportation, 250 workers 
having been added to the payrolls of the 113 
co-operating employers, who had 19,247 per- 
sons on payroll. Ontario registered the most 
marked improvement. Much smaller gains 
were recorded on the corresponding date last 
year, when the index number was two points 
lower. 


Steam Railway—Statistics were tabulated 
from 101 concerns and divisional, superin- 
tendents employing 75,242 persons, as against 
75,031 in the preceding month. This reduction 
is very similar to that reported on April 1 
a year ago, but the level of employment then 
was lower. The most extensive curtailment 
took place in the Maritime Provinces, while 
in the Prairie Province improvement was in- 
dicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Seasonal  ad- 
vances were recorded in shipping and longshore 
work at the beginning of April, but the gains 
were rather less pronounced than on the cor- 
responding date last year, and the index num- 
ber then was higher. Forty-five employers 
in this group had 11,043 workers, as against 
10,439 in their last report. Ports in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia afforded in- 
creased employment. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction continued at a high level, although 
the additions to staffs were not so large as on 
April 1, 1926, when the index number was 
over eleven points lower. Statements were 
compiled from 388 contractors with 28,564 
persons in their employ, or nearly 1,000 more 
than in their last report. A large share of 
the improvement was in Ontario and British 
Columbia, while the tendency in the Prairie 
Provinces was retrogressive. 


Highway—Seasonal increases that involved 
a larger number of workers than at the com- 
mencement of April in other years of the 


record were noted on highway construction | 


and maintenance; 95 contractors employed 
4074 workers, as compared with 3,296 in the 
preceding month. Practically all the expan- 
sion was in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Employment was in considerably greater 
volume than on April 1, 1926. 


Railway —As is customary at the beginning 
of April, there was a falling off in employ- 
ment in the construction departments of the 
railways. Additions to staffs were made in 
the Maritime Provinces and British Colum- 
bia, but elsewhere there were declines, those 
in Ontario and Quebec being most extensive. 
The working forces of the 33 co-operating 
contractors and divisional superintendents 
aggregated 29,184 men, whereas in the pre- 
ceding month they had 30,491 employees. The 


index number was lower than on the cor- 
responding date a year ago. 


Services 


This group showed moderate gains, accord- 
ing to 171 firms with 14,588 employees, com- 
pared with 14,364 in the preceding month. 
Laundries registered the greatest improve- 
ment, mainly in Ontario. The trend was 
also upward at the beginning of April, 1926, 
when employment was less than on the date 
under review. 


Trade 


There was an increase of 642 persons in 
the forees of the 581 wholesale and retail 
establishments making returns, which  re- 
ported 61,194 workers on April 1. A slight 
falling off had been noted on the same date 
a year ago, and the index number then, as 
well as at the beginning of April in every 
other year since the record was instituted in 
1920, was lower than on the date under re- 
view. Improvement was noted in all except 
the Maritime Provinces. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers 
of empleyment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries, respectively. The 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry, 
is of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
April 1,1927. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF MARCH, 
1927 


oor term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic causes. 
Persong engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

At the end of March, 1927, unemployment 
among local trade unions showed a down- 
ward trend in comparison with that of the pre- 
vious month, as was indicated by the re- 
turns tabulated from 1,509 labour organiza- 
tions, comprising a membership of 156,664 


persons. Of these 8,975, or a percentage of 
5.7, were out of work, as compared with 
percentages of 6.5 in February and 7.3 in 
March last year. The improvement in the 
situation at the close of March was the first 
to be recorded since October last year, and 
was due to a partial recovery from the winter 
period of slackness in many of the trades and 
industries. In Nova Scotia, owing to the 
closing of one of the collieries, a large num- 
ber of miners were thrown out of work, which 
materially affected the total of unemployed 
for the province but the gains in employment 
in the other provinces, with the exception of 
Alberta where slight reductions were reported, 
more than offset these contractions. The 
Province of Ontario registered the most note- 
worthy improvement, especially in the build- 
ing and construction trades and in the manu- 
facturing industries, although the situation 
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in these trades and industries generally 
throughout Canada was good. In comparison 
with the returns for March last year all 
provinces with the exception of Quebec and 
British Columbia reported a higher level of 
employment. In Quebec the situation re- 
mained stationary, while the reductions in 
British Columbia were slight. 

A separate tabulation is made of trade 
union conditions in the largest city in each 
province, except Prince Edward Island. Dur- 
ing March Halifax, although reporting better 
conditions than in February, still had 8.6 per 
cent of unemployed members, which was the 
largest percentage of idleness in the various 
cities used for comparison. Vancouver, Mont- 
real and Winnipeg followed each other fairly 
closely, with percentages of 7.0, 6.7 and 6.5 


out the majority of the trades was more 
favourable, the most substantial gain being 
reported among iron and steel workers and 
printing tradesmen. Garment workers regis- 
tered the same amount of inactivity as in 
February, but among the cigar and tobacco, 
and glass workers unions, whose combined 
membership and unemployment was not suffi- 
cient to particularly affect the total percentage 
of idleness in the manufacturing industries, un- 
employment was quite prevalent. The level 
of unemployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, as a whole, was the same during March 
as in the corresponding month last year, the 
percentage out of work in both cases standing 
at 5.2. Fluctuations, however, occurred, in the 
various trades and industries, but the changes 
were not particularly outstanding. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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respectively. In Edmonton, as in February, 
the most favourable situation prevailed where 
3.3 per cent of the members were out of 
work. 

The accompanying chart gives the trend of 
unemployment by months from 1921 to date. 
The curve during the first two months of the 
present year projected upward from that at 
the end of December, but in March changed 
slightly in an opposite direction, indicating 
a somewhat better situation. The level 
throughout the three months, however, was 
lower than that attained during the same 
period in 1926. 

In the manufacturing industries, where re- 
ports were tabulated from 414 unions with 
43,509 persons, the unemployment percentage 
was 5.2 at the end of March, as compared 
. with 6.8 in February. The situation through- 


1924 








1925 (S27 


From the coal mining regions reports were 
received from 25 unions, with 11,649 members, 
11.3 per cent of whom were idle in March, as 
compared with a percentage of 1.6 in Febru- 
ary. As mentioned previously in this article, 
the Nova Scotia coal mines reported consider- 
able idleness owing to a shutdown in one of 
the collieries. In addition, some short time was 
registered in the same province. While some- 
what similar conditions prevailed in Nova 
Scotia during March last year still the 
number unemployed in March this year was 
not so great. In Alberta unemployment was 
in slightly greater volume during March than 
in either the previous month or March last 
year, but in British Columbia there was only 
a nominal change for the better in both com- 
parisons. Quarry workers in Nova Scotia 
were not so slack as in February, and reported 
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the same percentage of Improvement over 


March last year. 

Owing to the opening up of spring activities 
in building and construction less unemploy- 
ment was reported among the tradesmen 
than in February. Returns were tabulated 
from 168 unions of building tradesmen with 
16,823 members, 3,148, or a percentage of 18.7 
of whom were idle, in comparison with 24.3 
per cent in February. The most noteworthy 
gains in employment occurred among brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, granite and 
stonecutters, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, hod carriers and building labourers, 
and steam shovel and dredgemen, and im- 
provement of lesser magnitude was indicated 
among the remaining tradesmen with the ex- 
ception of tile layers, lathers and roofers, who 
were quite slack. The construction trades, as 
a whole, showed a better situation this year 
than last, when in March, 1926, the percent- 
age out of work stood at 20.9. In this com- 
parison granite and stonecutters reported the 
greatest increase in activity, and steam shovel 
and dredgemen, bridge and structural iron 
workers, electrical workers, painters, decora- 
tors and paperhangers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers also were afforded more work. Tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, on the other hand, were 
much slacker, and employment for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and carpenters and 
joiners also declined. 

In the transportation industry reports 
were tabulated from 615 unions with a mem- 
bership of 56,889 persons, 2.9 per cent of 
whom were out of work as compared with 
4.0 per cent in February. The situation for 
navigation workers was much improved as 
compared with February, especially in the 
province of British Columbia. In the steam 
railway division where the returns constitute 
over 80 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reporting, a slightly greater volume of 
employment was afforded, but in the street 
and electric railway division there was no 
change in the percentage unemployed. The 
navigation, steam, and street and electric rail- 
way divisions all contributed their quota of 
gain over March last year when the percent- 
age for transportation, as a whole, was 4.5. 

A separate tabulation is made for long- 
shore workers, reports having been received 
from 13 organizations with 6,452 members, 
949 of whom were unemployed, or a per- 
centage of 14.7, as compared with percent- 
ages of 8.6 in February and 10.5 in March 
last year. 

The public employment group with 131 
unions reporting a membership of 12,116 per- 
sons indicated greater activity during March 
than in either the previous month or March 
last year. This was due in both compari- 


sons to the better situation existing among 
civic employees. 

In the division of miscellaneous trades re- 
ports were received from 100 organizations, 
with 5,664 members, 314 of whom were idle, 
or a percentage of 5.5, as compared with 6.5 
per cent in February and 5.5 per cent in 
March last year. In the former comparison 
hotel and restaurant employees, theatre and 
stage employees, barbers and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen all reported somewhat 
more favourable conditions, while in the latter 
employment for barbers and stationary en- 
gineers advanced, but hotel and restaurant 
and theatre and stage employees were less 
active. 

Among fishermen there was no unemploy- 
ment during March, as compared with per- 
centages of 4.1 in February and 1.3 in March 
last year. Lumber workers and loggers were 
also fully engaged as in February, but in 
March last year 19.4 per cent of their mem- 
bers were idle. 

Table I on this page summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces for March of each year 
from 1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1925, to date, and 
table II on page 547 represents the percent- 
ages of unemployment reported in the differ- 
ent groups of industries for the same months. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Feb., 1926...... 29-2) 2-2| 6-6| 7-9] 8-7] 8-7] 6-8] 6-7| 8-1 
Mar., 1926...... 19-0| 2-7] 6-5] 8-4| 7-0] 6-8] 4-6] 3-0] 7-3 
April, 1926...... 17-2| 1-8|11-0| 4-3] 4-9] 4-7] 4-6] 7-9| 7-3 

ay, 1926...... 4-1] 2-6/10-0] 2-8] 1-8] 2-3] 7-2] 3-0) 4-9 

June, 1926...... 3-8] 1-6} 8-9| 1-9| 2-6] -8| 4-9] 2-6] 4-1 
July, 1926...... 2-6] 2-0] 2-1] 1-6| 1-6] -6| 5-3] 4-0] 2-3 
Aug., 1926...... 1-9] 2-5] 3-2] 1-5] 1-8] 1-0] 5-0] 3-9] 2-5 
Sept., 1926...... 1-1] 1-6] 7-1] 1-8| -5| 1-1| 2-0] 5-4] 3-3 
Oct., 1926...... 1-2| 1-1] 3-6] 2-3] -41 1-4] -8) 5-6] 2-6 
Nov., 1926...... 1-3| 2-1] 4-9] 4-0] 2-21 -9| 6-7/10-0| 4-7 
Dec., 1926...... 3-21 2-2] 7-6] 5-6] 4-3] 2-1] 6-7] 7-5| 5-9 
Fane? 1097, hc 3-0| 3-4] 7-8] 6-8] 6-3] 6-1] 4-0] 6-9| 6-4 
Fob.) 11927000004 3-8| 2-3] 7-2] 7-2] 8-1| 5-3] 4-2] 7-4] 6-5 
March, 1927...... 13-1] 1-6] 6-5] 4-9] 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4] 5-7 
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TABLE II—~PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR MARCH, 1927 


URING the month of March, 1927, the 
volume of business as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected by the of- 
fices of the Employment Service of Canada 
was nearly 5 per cent greater than that trans- 
acted during the previous month, but was 
over 10 per cent less than that recorded dur- 
ing March, 1926. In the first comparison all 
groups showed gains except logging, the most 
noteworthy being in farming, manufacturing 
and services, while the decline from March of 
last year was mainly attributable to reduc- 
tion in farm placements, the change in other 
groups being small. 


instances the levels were several points lower 
than those attained at the close of March, 
1926. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 ap- 
plications was 67.5 and 69.4 during the first 
and second half of March, in contrast with 
the ratio of 69.1 and 77.6 during the same 
period of 1926. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods un- 
der review were 60.2 and 61.4 as compared 
with 63.0 and with 66.8 during the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported during the first half of March, 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 



















Vacancies - - 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work, registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen that the 
curve of vacancies in relation to applications 
rose steadily throughout the month, while the 
curve of placements in relation to applications 
declined somewhat during the first half of the 
month, recovering slightly during the latter 
half of the period under review; but in both 


1926 


1927 


1927, was 1,293 daily, as compared with 1,234 
during the preceding period, and with 1,295 
daily in the corresponding period of 1926. Ap- 
plications for work during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,371 daily, in contrast 
with 1,488 daily during the datter half of 
March a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 873 vacancies during the first half, 
and 952 during the latter half of the month 
under review, as compared with a daily aver- 
age of 895 and 1,156 vacancies during the 
month of March, 1926. Vacancies offered to 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT. OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1927 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
| |—-— Place- 
' Offices Reported | Unfilled || Regis- | Referred Placed Un- ments 
during | at end of|| tered to ——____——— | placed same 
period period during | vacancies} Regular | Casual | at end of period 

period period 1926 

Nova Scotia ls)...0.4 05. FR 712 62 771 707 219 436 712 256 
Taf axe ae, Gy3..9;..2- «eee Ce 392 40 438 350 66 284 380 85 
INGW? GASZOW... «ob can cle eee seen 147 16 159 181 83 52 225 139 
Syidrieya ne tint 5 eee ee 173 6 174 176 70 100 107 32 
New Brunswick..................... 497 17 623 496 159 337 498 180 
Chathamrnay:s |..,... eR. pee 64 12 77 59 13 46 37 6 
INE ONCLOMN aed 5 !c):, <f./c.4 casa Oe ene cada | 173 2 ae 200 178 58 120 86 53 
Geto OLIN fer. |, 222), 0d anata ene ata 260 0 346 259 88 171 375 121 
QUE OC aos Sowa «< So nee eee es 1,809 510 4,384 1,813 1,437 91 1,881 1,299 
eee ee ok, A Ag ee See eee, 466 246 650 497 420 76 100 188 
Montreal a... dx one Saree. tae 705 153 2,677 617 524 2 1,477 721 
QUCDECR re os abs vhs be Ree oes 256 23 548 275 211 5 159 145 
Sherbrooke: 2.12) 72, Be yee ae 182 57 249 173 130 8 58 104 
hreetRivers.. shia. . cee eee chee 200 31 260 251 152 0 87 141 
Omtariown 2.4008 6, ee ee. 10, 667 1,671 14,359 9,509 5,529 3,308 7,899 5,942 
Belle valles ics esocgiacatag. «eae te oe 148 3 166 144 97 47 103 108 
PTA UOT ak \care i «oc. aati are 195 29 266 L7, 120 53 151 152 
Gat naan «5.33.04 2 yee eee eee: 289 21 iu 274 145 129 43 93 
CWO Dal ioe he files cs ae 96 0 136 97 87 7 50 102 
Ort William.) 1: eiepyet eines edhe nee 242 0 319 247 218 29 125 469 
Gre l phe es ek oN ace ar eee 215 41 260 162 66 76 138 58 
(ERO VEO | otek oe Ott ec tee ete 941 oo: 1,431 922 283 639 1,229 267 
Neston aces... c5/. timate «eee © 394 40 400 365 63 302 161 90 
Reree henen sire)... { Nee ee eee 124 15 402 168 94 26 248 111 
FORGONE ke. PF Behe Oe, | Geet ae 445 71 422 434 344 53 351 387 
Neacararlalls. \ oc ee eee 8 289 23 222 268 117 146 137 124 
IN Ort Bay suing oc pu cee eee os 441 186 436 208 180 28 251 201 
Osha wantin Wis... dc aie ae 326 57 534 226 178 48 319 71 
Ottawa tesuies . jcceae oe ee Cee 828 244 851 761 550 108 676 438 
EAS) aed OY 6) Nes RRR eR Bk Ae ee ee fe 129 102 210 171 140 31 22 82 
iReter borough .3.2%.h.)...0.0he eee 6 ee 186 38 198 198 130 27 115 70 
Rorteamtounys 4.4 ska es doe eee ee 556 Sul 365 357 334 23 9 514 
St. Catharines 263 28 363 221 124 97 481 146 
Stphonids.... Wi.) ..c hee ee 178 26 160 160 90 70 131 78 
HRS he tale Mamie Bate hoo b Gonte g 108 6 119 100 68 Sa 138 99 
Sault Ste. Marie 148 18 528 145 Ui 36 213 98 
Std buryzy. Seas. Wh teh ee Ae 460 94 470 382 371 11 79 220 
AUT Bante dio no Nl. ches oer Oe 235 31 289 201 179 22 72 193 
PNOFONCON A ee ocaee coe eae 2, 882 537 4,988 2,580 1,153 1,073 2,455 - 1,044 
Wiandsorey.ti?s ...025 8a. eee ee 549 18 547 545 321 224 202 Sou 
Manitoba... 3) 5435.28 A ee oe 3,094 129 4,845 3,317 1,952 1,236 1,670 2,101 
Bran@don s.... ons snot eee eee; Ris 8 45 329 264 250 1 6 264 
DDauplainse yey, ve See SE 85 12 200 83 47 36 119 62 
Wanmines tay) VP st eae anaes 2,620 72 4,316 2,970 Ty6o0 1,186 1,475 1,775 
Saskatchewan......0)0.0c0c.0cce cee: 2,954 432 25889 2,478 1,753 656 739 2,530 
Bistevant eyes cates ere 108 24 85 56 Lit 1 38 78 
MOOSE AW tec usslavan cern ncct neta eee 874 187 783 762 496 199 229 617 
North Battleford 94 7 78 78 63 15 1 75 
Prince Albertscc. «0... See 156 53 132 95 65 30 48 121 
BUYS ah each. etree etd «0! ice ae 707 36 877 646 - 490 156 295 808 
Sask atoons gucci aiveckoe Senet anes 571 44 523 490 365 125 49 464 
Saito @urrente sys see eee ee 163 33 180 133 92 41 66 162 
Wey burn. Masts: Mis. niees 2 a 134 28 110 101 69 32. UR} 96 
WV OLK GON ee Oe cate oe eee ee 147 20 117 117 60 57 0 112 
Albertas..csilsok. oo Feeds coe 2,388 151 2,970 2,261 1,756 468 707 2,542 
Qoloarver ac, one rie 826 43 1, 246 785 616 169 354 1,057 
Dranmheller say). Ae Ree ee ees 156 I 293 131 84 47 80 106 
EU GIMORGON re ick: ae eisians Se 862 65 910 848 669 142 181 932 
Wethbridee sa coos ews de esther aces 279 18 308 202 166 86 72 249 
Medicinewtace.%. sari titc. |. a aeee 265 24 213 245 221 24 20 198 
British Columbia 2,536 99 5,156 2,789 1,455 1,077 2,800 1,901 
Cranbrook. Bee. BX 2 236 100 100 159 
TECIN OT LYON SERN opt ee RS Ge 192 22 350 166 133 6 162 74 
INANATIN OM PREERIA TR Metice oe vais rota 56 5 43 30 26 4 68 19 
Nelson. eeeyet s igs iii 4 ore 85 6 105 90 86 2 70 111 
New Westminster 114 5 205 128 74 47 125 100 
PENtictones. ue ea ee ee ee eee 81 6 103 72 33 24 aya) 26 
Prince George 81 8 61 61 61 0 0 61 
Prince Rupert 39 3 85 38 20. 18 74 31 
Revoistoke:, S02f ei, a Pais 17 4 9 8 0 65 28 
Mawcduverivendt- ced iidede« - tursuend 1,226 35 3,259 1,517 724 630 1,512 971 
VTCEOMT a cre hie Core ns teetic oa rat ececere 546 3 619 586 190 346 570 321 

All Offleese «2k is... EB cis checyes 24,657 3,071 35,993 23,370 14, 260 7,638 16,906 16, 408* 
Sree Gh Ie ok ots SERS 15,329 1,272 25,136 14,736 10,404 4,023 13,472 | 12,692 
Waren ict. -vaes ot Git. < om-semten esters 9,328 1,799 10, 860 8, 634 3, 856 3,615 3,404 o. 010 








*24 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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the Service during the latter half of February 
this year averaged 819 daily. - 

The Service effected a daily average of 779 
placements during tthe first half of March, of 
which 495 were in regular employment and 
284 in work of one week’s duration or less, as 
compared with a total average placement dur- 
ing the preceding period of 778 daily, and 
with 816 daily during the first half of March, 
1926. During the latter half of the month 
under review placements averaged 841 daily 
(559 regular and 282 casual), as compared 
with an average of 995 daily during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

During the month of March, 1927, the of- 
fices of the Service referred 23,370 persons to 
vacancies, and effected a total of 21,898 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment numbered 14,260, of which 10,404 
were of men and 3,856 were of women, while 
the placements in casual work totalled 7,638. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers numbered 15,329 for men and 9,328 
for women, a total of 24,657, while the appli- 
cations for work totalled 35,993, of which 
25,133 were from men and 10,860 from women. 

The following table gives the placements to 
date in the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada :— 


ee 
SSS Q]]Q]Q]]QJ]OR,-_— 


Placements 
Year Totals 
Regular Casual 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
TO 20 earache. aan 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
LOZ ew ee Boe 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
LoS is isl dee eae arse 297,827 95, 695 393, 522 
LO 234, Aging sie waebargn aud 347, 16 115, 387 462,552 
RUA MU ere at ll eg) kA ae 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 


412,825 
410,155 


eee ee ee eos esreesene 


Nova. Scotia 


During March orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia called for over 
14 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month, and for nearly 6 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were nearly 10 per cent higher 
than in February, and over 8 per cent in ex- 
cess of March, 1926. There were increased 
placements over March of last year in all 
industrial groups except logging, farming and 
trade. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 85; logging, 52; con- 
struction and maintenance, 60; trade, 58; and 
services, 340, of which 249 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 143 men 
and 76 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at offices in New Brunswick 
during March called for nearly 7 per cent 
more workers than in February, but nearly 
31 per cent below March last year. Place- 
ments during the month under review were 
nearly 9 per cent higher than in the pre 
ceding month, but nearly 29 per cent lower 
than in the corresponding month in 1926. The 
decline from last year was general, all groups 
except trade showing fewer placements in 
March than in the same month of 1926. Of 
the 496 placements effected during the month 
381 were in services, of which 279 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 69 of men and 90 of 
women. 


Quebec 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during March were 
over 15 per cent better than in the preced- 
ing month, but over 6 per cent less favour- 
able than in the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were nearly 15 per cent 
higher than in February, and nearly 8 per 
cent in excess of March, 1926. Increased 
placements in the logging industry were re- 
sponsible for the gains over last year, offset 
in part by reduced placements in the construc- 
tion group. The changes in the other divisions 
were small. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 112; logging, 
392; construction and maintenance, 428; and 
services, 537, of which 394 were of household 
workers. During the month 930 men and 507 
women were placed in regular employment. 


Ontario 


There was an increase of nearly 15 per 
cent in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Ontario during March when compared 
with the preceding month, but a decline of less 
than one per cent in comparison with the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements were 
over 7 per cent higher than in February, but 
declined more than 3 per cent from March, 
1926. Reduced placements in the logging in- 
dustry were mainly responsible for the de- 
cline from last year, although minor reduc- 
tions were shown in other groups. The most 
substantial gain was in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 1,500; logging, 929; 
farming, 898; transportation, 202; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,723; trade, 353; and 


.Sservices, 3,113, of which 2,121 were of house- 
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hold workers. There were 4,203 men and 1,326 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


Manitoba 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
March were over 17 per cent better than in 
the preceding month, but over 3 per cent less 
favourable than in the corresponding month 
last year. There was an increase of over 16 
per cent in placements when compared with 
February, but a decline of nearly 3 per cent 
in comparison with March, 1926. Fewer place- 
ments in the logging and farming industries 
were responsible for the reduction from last 
year, as the changes in other groups were 
small. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were made during the month 
included: manufacturing, 112; logging, 235; 
farming, 993; construction and maintenance, 
90; trade, 178; and services, 1,551, of which 
1,218 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 
1,308 of men and 644 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


During the month of March positions 
through employment offices in Saskatchewan 
were 54 per cent higher than in February, 
but nearly 26 per cent less than in March, 
1926. Placements were nearly 40 per cent 
higher than in the month preceding, but over 
20 per cent less than in March last year. In- 
dustrial groups except transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and trade showed 
reduced placements from last year, those in 
the farming industry being the most pro- 
nounced. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: farming, 1,163; transportation, 98; 
construction and maintenance, 187; and ser- 
vices, 795, of which 506 were of household 
workers. 


Alberta 


There was an increase of nearly 26 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Alberta during March when com- 
pared with the preceding month, but a decline 
of nearly 27 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 20 per cent higher than in Febru- 
ary, but nearly 27 per cent less than in March, 
1926. All industrial groups, except logging 
and transportation, participated in the reduc- 
tions in placements from last year, those in 
farming being the most pronounced. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month in- 


cluded: manufacturing, 235; logging, 155; 
farming, 871; construction and maintenance, 
189; trade, 62, and services, 662, of which 497 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,371 men and 385 women were placed in regu- 
lar employment. 


British Columbia 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in British Columbia 
during March was over 44 per cent above the 
preceding month, but over 23 per cent below 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 58 per cent higher than in 
February, but nearly 24 per cent lower than 
in March, 1926. All industrial groups except 
mining and trade showed reductions in place- 
ments when compared with March last year, 
those in construction and maintenance being 
the largest. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 378; logging, 
267; farming, 263; mining, 100; transporta- 
tion, 111; construction and maintenance, 406; 
trade, 181; and services, 872, of which 502 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment during the month num- 
bered 1,133 of men and 322 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During March, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 14,260 
placements in regular employment of which 
8,225 were persons for whom the employment. 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,504 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 940 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 564 to other prov- 
inces. The reduced transportation rate, which 
is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of 
$4, is granted by the railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment Ser- 
vice who may desire to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The Quebec offices issued reduced rate cer- 
tificates to 158 bushmen, 53 of whom travelled 
to points within the province and 105 to out- 
side points. The transfers outside the prov- 
ince were all effected by the Hull office which 
despatched 63 bushmen to employment around 
North Bay and 42 bushmen to the Sudbury 
district. The 53 provincial transfers were 
from the Quebec city office to points within 
its Own zone. 

Those benefiting by the reduced rate in On- 
tario numbered 247, of whom 217 went to 
provincial points and 30 to other provinces. 
Within the province 156 of the transfers were 
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for bushmen, the majority of whom travelled 
to employment in the Fort William and Port 
Arthur zones. From North Bay 6 derrick 
runners, one pulp worker, one railway con- 
struction labourer, one fireman, one engineer, 
one carpenter and 11 mull construction labour- 
ers were sent to Timmins, 2 nursery men and 
2 construction labourers to Toronto and one 
mill hand to Peterborough, while from Sud- 
bury one labourer was transferred to Sault 
Ste. Marie and 5 teamsters were sent to the 
Sudbury zone. Fourteen building construc- 
tion labourers, 2 miners and 2 farm labourers 
were despatched from Port Arthur and 3 
building construction labourers from Fort 
William to points within their respective 
zones. Peterborough received one die maker 
from London, North Bay one cordwood cut- 
ter from Kitchener, Oshawa one die maker 
from Windsor, Sudbury one engineer and 
Timmins 3 construction labourers from Pem- 
broke. Of those going outside the province 
Port Arthur shipped one farm labourer to 
Regina, North Bay 12 bushmen, one miner 
and one construction labourer, and Sudbury 
15 bushmen to points in the Hull zone. 

Of the 608 reduced rate certificates issued 
by Manitoba offices 301 were to persons going 
to points within the province and 307 to other 
provinces. Of the former, Winnipeg de- 
spatched 222 farm hands, 37 female farm 
workers, 3 hotel workers, one motor mechanic 
and 5 female cooks to the Brandon zone, 2 
farm workers, one camp cook and one kitchen 
worker to Dauphin, and 24 farm labourers, 2 
farm generals and one female hotel worker 
within its own zone. In addition Dauphin 
sent 2 bushmen within its zone. The transfers 
to other provinces were all from the Winni- 
peg office, including one practical nurse, and 
one female hotel worker going to Regina, 2 
female hotel workers and one kitchen worker 
to Estevan, one cook and one brick washer 
to Saskatoon, one greenhouse man to Moose 
Jaw, one hotel general to Weyburn and 115 
farm labourers to various Saskatchewan points. 
Two rock drillers and one farm labourer 
travelled to employment in the Edmonton 
zone and one farm labourer to the Calgary 
zone. The remainder of those transferred 
outside the province were for the Port Arthur 
zone and included 161 bushmen, 6 cooks, 4 farm 
hands, 3 female hotel workers, 2 machinists, 
one pipe fitter, one store girl and one cookee. 

In Saskatchewan the 100 certificates issued 
were all for provincial points. The move- 
ment was primarily toward the agricultural 
districts of the province, the transfers for 
farm workers numbering 838, the majority of 
whom were for points near Saskatoon and 


Moose Jaw. In addition the Prince Albert 
zone received one labourer and one bushman 
from the Regina and Prince Albert offices 
respectively and the remaining 15 were house- 
hold and hotel workers going to various parts 
of the province. 

In Alberta 196 persons were granted reduced 
transportation, 161 of whom were sent to em- 
plovment within the province and 35 to other 
provinces. Provincially Edmonton transferred 
48 farm hands, 27 bushmen, 22 mill hands, 
5 sawyers, 6 miners, one carpenter, 4 cooks, 
one engineer, one labourer, one shoe repairer, 
one waitress, one handyman, and one house- 
keeper within its own zone, 4 farm labourers 
and one housekeeper within the Calgary zone, 
and 2 farm labourers to Drumheller, and Calgary 
despatched 15 farm hands and one cook to 
Drumheller, 4 farm ‘iabourers to Edmonton, 
2 cooks and one farm labourer to Lethbridge, 
and 3 bushmen, 8 farm workers and one house- 
keeper to points within the Calgary zone. The 
interprovincial transfers from the Edmonton 
office included 26 farm labourers and one maid 
for the Saskatoon zone and 4 farm labourers 
for the North Battleford zone and from Cal- 
gary one cook and one cookee for Cranbrook, 
and one farm hand for each of the Revelstoke 
and Saskatoon zones. 

British Columbia certificates numbered 195, 
of which 108 were provincial and 87 interpro- 
vincial. The movement within the province 
from Vancouver included 6 farm labourers, 7 
miners, 4 cooks, one engineer, 7 sawyers, 2 
pole makers, 4 loggers, one foreman, one 
hoisting engineer, one flunkey and one black- 
smith going to Kamloops, 5 miners, 4 drafts- 
men, 4 flunkies, 8 farm hands and 3 carpen- 
ters going to Penticton, 5 miners and one 
cook to Revelstoke, 3 bricklayers to Nelson, 
one mulwright to Prince George and 7 miners, 
2 cooks and one hoisting man to points with- 
in the Vancouver zone. Nelson transferred 9 
bushmen, Prince George 12 bushmen and 5 
sawyers, and Prince Rupert one bushman, all 
to points within their respective zones, and 
from Cranbrook, Kamloops received 2 lum- 
ber workers. Interprovincially all the trans- 
fers were for farm workers, 37 of whom went 
to employment within the province of Alberta, 
46 to Saskatchewan points and 4 to Manitoba, 
the majority of whom were despatched by 
the Vancouver office. 

Of the 1,504 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 803 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
658 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 35 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way and 8 by the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1927 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated 
by the work of tthe offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada during the quar- 
ter January to March, 1927, showed little 
change when a comparison is made with the 
records of the corresponding period in 1926, 
as there was but a slight decrease in the 
vacancies offered, and a nominal gain in place- 
ments effected, the change being less than 1 
per cent in both The only 
marked increase over last year in vacancies 


comparisons. 


was in the logging industry, with minor gains 
recorded in manufacturing, mining and trade, 
which were more than offset, however, by de- 
clines in all other groups. Logging also showed 
Que- 
bec, Ontario and Manitoba showed nominal 
increases, both 
placements effected, while Nova Scotia and 


the greatest expansion in placements. 
in vacancies offered and in 


Saskatchewan registered slight gains in place- 
New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia recording contractions in 
both The table 
gives the vacancies and placements of the 


ments alone, 


instances. accompanying 
Employment Service of Canada by industrial 
groups in the various provinces during the 
period January to March, 1927. 


From the chart on page 548 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of March, it will 


be seen that the curve representing the ratio 
of vacancies to applications has, with the ex- 
ception of a sharp decline during the first half 
of January and a minor decline during the 
latter half of February, shown an upward 
trend throughout the period, the curve of 
placements in relation to applications also 
showing fluctuations although in a lesser de- 
gree, the highest points in the latter being 
attained in the first half of January and of 
February. The peaks in both instances how- 
ever were not so high, nor did tthe curves fall 


so low as those shown during the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1926. During the period of 
January to March, 1927, there was a ratio of 
66.9 vacancies and of 61.0 placements for 
each 100 applications for employment, as com- 
pared with 66.3 vacancies and 59.9 place- 
ments during the corresponding period of a 
year ago. The average number of applica- 
tions registered daily during the quarter un- 
der review was 1,334, of positions offered 892, 
and of placements effected 814, in contrast 
with a daily average of 1,357 applications, 899 
vacancies, and 812 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the first quarter of 
1926. 

During the three months January to March, 

1927, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 65,954 references to positions, 
and had effected a total of 61,842 placements, 
of which 40,616 were in regular employment 
and 21,226 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 30,889 were of men 
and 9,727 of women, while casual work was 
found for 11,376 men and 9,850 women. A 
comparison with the same period of 1926 
shows that 61,687 placements were then made, 
of which 40,435 were in regular employment 
and 21,252 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 71,542 men and 29,804 
women, a total of 101,346 in contrast with a 
registration of 103,066 during the same period 
of 1926. Employers notified the Service dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1927 of 67,767 posi- 
tions, of which 44,006 were for men and 23,761 
for women as compared with 68,324 oppor- 
tunities for work offered during the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. 
In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the employment offices for the month of 
March, 1927. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lapour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, ineluding civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other informa- 
tion of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—CERTAIN EMPLOYING 
Book AND JoB OFFICES AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIoNn, Locau 
No. 604. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 31, 
1926 until November 1, 1929. Sixty days’ 
notice of change to be given. 

A standing committee shall be formed of 
two from each party, and to it shall be 
referred questions as to scale of _ prices, 
construction to be put on clauses of agreement, 
or alleged violation, or questions of difference. 
Decision of board shall be final and binding on 
both parties. Local union laws not affecting 
wages, hours or working conditions and laws 
of the International Union shall not be 
subject to arbitration. 

Hours, eight per day in book and job offices. 
Five days a week. Four hours on Saturday. 
Work after regular working hours, overtime 
rates. Hours per night, seven. Work after 
regular working hours, overtime rates. 

Overtime up to three hours in one shift, 
time and one-half. Thereafter, double time. 
Holiday work, Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas. Day, double time; Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Thanksgiving Day, New Year’s 
Day and Civic Holidays, time and one-half. 
Sundays, double time, except work done by a 
night staff in job offices. 

The foreman shall have full control of the 
employment and discharge of journeymen for 
cause. 

Number of apprentices: one for two _ to 
seven men; two for eight to fifteen men; 
three for 16 to 25 men; four for twenty-six 
to thirty-five men; five for thirty-six and over. 
Apprentices shall be not less than sixteen years 
of age. They shall be subject to examination: 
they shall be registered and serve five years. 
During last three years, they shall enroll as 
students in the union course of lessons in 
printing. 

Scale per week: start, $10; after six months. 
$11.50; after one year, $13; after one year and 


six months, $14.50; after two years, $16; after 
two years and six months, $17.50; after three 
years, half of journeymen’s scale. 

The local union shall provide for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on apprentices. 

No more than one learner, exclusive of 


apprentices in their last year, shall be 
employed in any office at one time. No learner 


shall work more than number of _ hours 
provided for on the shift. If no journeymen 
are available apprentice shall be allowed to 
work overtime and shall receive compensation 
at overtime rates. 

Rates of wages for beginners on machines: 
first five weeks, two-fifths of journeymen’s 
scale; next five weeks, three-fifths; next five 
week, four-fifths. Thereafter learner may be 
granted extra time to attain efficiency up to 
three months. 

Wages per hour, for all journeymen employed 
in job offices, day work (eight hours per day, 
four hours on Saturday) from November 1, 
1926 to October 31, 1927, 96 cents; from 
November 1, 1927 to October 31, 1928, v8 
cents; from November 1, 1928 to October 31, 
1929, $1. Night work (seven hours per night, 
six nights per week) for three periods as above, 
$1.022: $1.042; and $1.062. Split shift, night 
scale of wages; same number of hours as for 
night work. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Toronto, OnrTarIo—THE Misons ann GEN- .- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS’ AND GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ SECTIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 
Burtpers’ EXCHANGE, AND BRICKLAYERS’ 
Union No. 2, anp Stonemasons’ UNIoN 
No. 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1927, until December 31, 1928, with three 
months notice of change. New agreement to 
be signed by November 1, 1928. 

Wages per hour, from January 1, to April 
30, $1.124; from May 1 to December 31, $1.25. 

Hours, eight per day or night, with one hour 
for meals midway in the shift. Overtime, time 
and one-half; Saturday afternoon, Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

The union shall not order any strikes against 
the parties to the agreement, nor shall members 
leave work before matter is brought before the 
joint arbitration committee. No members 
shall leave work to take part in a sympathetic 
strike except under direct authority of the 
executive of the union. 

Places shall be provided for eating lunches 
and keeping tools. 

Violations of the agreement shall be dealt 
with by the joint arbitration committee. 

Men paid off shall report their requirements 
of work to the union. 

No members of the union shall be allowed 
to lay brick or cut or lay stone for any person 
who employs non-union stonemasons or brick- 
layers. 

A joint arbitration committee of three from 
each party shall meet at least once every three 
months. 

Minimum wage rate for apprentices per 
hour: first year, 25 cents; second year, 35 cents; 
third year, 45 cents; fourth year, 60 cents. 
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REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—ASSOCIATION OF Con- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRIES OF REGINA, AND 
BRICKLAYERS AND Masons’ Union, No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until April 30, 1928, and from year to year or 
until either side has given three months’ notice. 

There shall be a joint arbitration committee 
of three from each party with power to enter 
into an agreement arranging conditions of the 
trade. Questions to be settled by this 
committee must be referred to it without 
having been acted upon by either association. 
Pending reference of any question to the 
committee, work shall proceed without stoppage, 
except in violation of the agreement. 

Members may work only on work where 
union men are employed for masonry and tile 


setting. 
Hours: eight per day; four hours on 
Saturday. Beyond five miles from the city, 


work on Saturday afternoons shall be optional. 

Overtime (emergency only) until 5 pm., 
time and one-halt; thereatter, doubie time. 
No work on Labour Day; work on New Year’s 
Day, Dominion Day and Christmas Day, double 
time. 

Wages per hour: journeymen, $1.35. 
men, 10 cents extra per hour. 

lf travelling time is paid, only time during 
work hours is allowed, and paid at regular 


Fore- 


rate. For travelling at night, sleeper only to 
be provided. Men working out of town shall 
have transportation paid, and lodging or board 
if job lasts two weeks or under. 

A member told to come to work and not put 
to work shall receive four hours’ pay. 

Members shall not go on a sympathetic strike 
unless ordered to do so by the International 
Headquarters. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—SASKATOON CarR- 
TAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY AND TEAM- 
sters, Truck Drivers AND HELPERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 4, 1927, 
until April 4, 1928, with thirty days’ notice of 
termination. This agreement terminated a 
strike mentioned in “Strikes and Lockouts” in 
this issue. 

Wages per day: teamsters and truck drivers, 
$4.50. Holidays, time and one-half. Sunday 
rate for barn work to be same as other days. 

Men on furniture vans (with certain excep- 
tions), 55 cents per hour. Extra time on vans 
to apply only to house removals. 

Overtime: 65 cents per hour. No overtime to 
be paid at sheds until the new shed is erected. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1927 


CCORDING to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the value 
of the building permits issued by 63 cities 
during March was $11,641,427; this was an 
increase of $3,862,875, or 49.7 per cent over 
the February total of $7,778,552, and: of $1,006,- 
936, or 9.5 per cent, as compared with the 
ageregate of $10,634,491 reported for the corre- 
sponding month in 1926. The March, 1927, 
total was the highest for that month in the 
record of the 63 cities. Building costs, as 
shown by the Bureau’s index number of whole- 
sale prices of building materials, continued 
to be considerably lower than in any other 
year of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 1,300 per- 
mits for dwellings valued in excess of $5,400,000 
and for some 2,500 other buildings estimated 
to cost approximately $5,600,000. In February, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
750 dwellings and nearly 1,100 other build- 
ings, estimated at approximately $3,300,000 and 
$4,000,000, respectively. 

All provinces reported increases in the build- 
ing authorized during March as compared with 
the preceding month. The greatest absolute 


gain was that of $1,652,881 or 37.6 per cent in | 


Ontario, but larger proportionate increases 
were shown in the other provinces. 
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As compared with March, 1926, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Alberta recorded decreases, 
that of $243,227, or 52.9 per cent, in the last 
named being most pronounced. There were 
increases in the remaining provinces, Ontario 
again showing the greatest gain of $1,167,236 
or 28.9 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal registered a 
decline as compared with the preceding month 
and also as compared with March last year. 
In Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, on the 
other hand, there were increases in both com- 
parisons. Of the smaller centres, Halifax, 
Moncton, Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Sher- 
brooke, Three Rivers, Westmount, Guelph, 
Hamilton, London, Oshawa, Ottawa, Owen 
Sound, Stratford, St. Catharines, Sarnia, Wel- 
land, Windsor, Ford, Riverside, Woodstock, 
St. Boniface, Regina, Saskatoon, Medicine Hat, 
Kamloops, New Westminster, Point Grey and 
Victoria reported higher totals than in either 
February, 1927, or March, 1926. 


Cumulative Record for First Three Months 
of 1927—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 63 cities during 
March and in the first three months of each 
year since 1920. The average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first quarter of the same years are also given 
(1913 = 100). 
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Average 
indexes of 
Value of permitsissued | wholesale 
prices of 
Year —————___—_—__—————| building 
In material 
In first in first 
March three three 
months months 
$ $ 
1927 Soha een toner 11, 641,427 | 24,849,278 147-3 
DAO Ge Bagi Bt 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 152-3 
FOZ wont a ae ea ee 8,631,627 | 19, 981,015 153-8 
TGQA No dntin crete cers 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 167°3 
TODO rs gh ae ean 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 164-9 
a ARO ate Hee a ae 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 161-1 
SAA Bg a de ety ayia 7,290,589 | 18,569,512 207-8 
1G 20 Pe Siok Listen ty ae 8,736,675 | 18,909,986 208-1 





The aggregate for the first three months of 
this year was thus greater by $2,355,704 or 
10.5 per cent than in 1926, the previous high 
level of the record. The average index num- 
ber of wholesale prices of building materials 
continued to be lower than in any other year 
since 1920. 


The accompanying Table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities during 
March and February, 1927, and March, 1926. 
The 35 cities for which reccrds are available 
since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING poe Apert ay BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
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Cities Mar., 1927 | Feb., 1927 | Mar., 1926 


: — | eS | 
TS | | ee 


$ $ $ 

P.E.I.—Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 37,739 20,382 34,245 
*Alifaxs ea ccasee es 82,117 20,382 23 ,895 

New Glasgow...... Nil Nil Nil 
"SY GHCY.Weee sea 5,622 Nil 10,350 
New Brunswick..... 112,010 18 ,620 114,110 
Hredericton, te Seite oa Nil 14,400 
WMone tons <a. seis 85,020 15,460 1,000 
*StJohmagen oak oe. 26,990 3,160 98,710 
Quebec: . 2.0.6.5 bes: 2,212,146 | 1,488,360 | 2,408,355 

*Montreal—*Mai- 

sonneuve.......... 1,218,720 | 1,349,485 | 2,048,365 
VQUCDEC#s a achclaine 510,206 32,350 131,675 
Shawinigan Falls... 23,765 3,575 5,875 
*Sherbrooke........ 27,705 4,750 10,900 
*Three Rivers...... 271,825 36,550 67,690 
*Westmount........ 159 ,925 61,700 148 ,850 
Ontario.............. 6,043,961 | 4,391,080 | 4,876,725 
Belleville.......... ,650 ,200 ,000 
MSFANtlOrGeu. ne 33,895 49,275 7,860 
Chatham.......... 35 ,600 5,000 37,550 
*Fort William....... 24,960 539,000 223,725 
Galery hice ya sien aid 28 ,840 15,225 63,910 
Guelph) sah a 54,981 40,245 53,390 
‘Hamilton: ie hee 377,500 99,150 329,750 
SING StON ee sasiaieons 24,734 28,310 9,420 
*Kitchener...:...... 39 , 649 79,674 54,145 
SPondoniacene stoes 224,755 41,180 60,215 
Niagara Falls...... 197 ,038 136,150 228 ,570 
BhaWA UL arias 225,1d0 94,900 15,385 
POLI WANE nhoceak 244,275 88 ,950 77,425 
Owen Sound....... 22,075 Nil 3,500 
*Peterboro.......... 9,310 700 10,560 
*Port Arthur........ 42 380 76,865 13,250 
MOULAtlOLd eee act. 15,555 3,415 11,665 
*St. Catharines..... 82,284 45,030 23 , 282 
*St. Thomas........ 6,540 820 18,600 
PAIN 3. ess sseistit 96,292 11,730 52,350 


Cities Mar., 1927 | Feb., 1927 | Mar., 1926 
$ $ $ 
Ontario— 

Sault Ste. Marie... 40,750 166,400 9,455 
*Toronto..; ee ee 222615513 1,226,350 | 2,154,620 

York and East 
York Townships. 508 ,050 390,000 586,500 
Welland? osiec. 98 ,455 5,640 13,725 
*Windsormas usereene 822,315 634,110 535,820 
Mord, fue waeea. 64 85,115 82,860 53,500 
Riverside......... 74,625 8,800 13,500 
Sandwich......... 115,515 60,950 127,650 
Walkerville....... 222,000 457,000 73,000 
Woodstock......... 27,360 2,151 4,403 
Manitoba............ 598,270 98 ,400 576,066 
* Brandon nome a oe 25,800 il 30,960 
St. Boniface........ 25,420 2,500 20,906 
"Winnipeg io:i2.5 122) 547,050 95,900 524,200 
Saskatchewan....... 281,305 45,625 182,164 
*Moose Jaw......... 9,445 4,100 39,775 
MRS fogs Pita ae ce 121,205 38,375 60,469 
*Saskatoon......... 150,655 3,150 81,920 
Albertal si... 220000 216,633 135,330 459 ,860 
SOalearvi a ener: 119,013 104,700 149 ,695 
SHdmonton.nes. 2528 82,750 30,190 264,865 
Eethbridgoess). ue 11,035 440 43 ,640 
Medicine Hat...... 3,835 Nil 1,660 
British Columbia....| 2,139,363 | 1,580,755 | 1,982,966 
Kamiloopsiwrs..c.te ,274 i 18,590 
Nanaimo ney oe. 3,290 100 17 , 425. 
*New Westminster.. 127 ,460 74,210 46,375 
Prince Rupert...... 6,550 4,175 7,950 
*Vancouver......... 875,835 827,810 808 ,035 
Point Grey........ 766,870 478,700 765,400 
North Vancouver.. 28 ,464 43,095 46,860 
South Vancouver... 119 ,900 118 ,450 160,900 
A Vactorid; we ete 175,720 34,215 111,481 
Total—63 cities....... 11,641,427 | 7,778,552 | 10,634,491 
*Total—35 cities....... 8,837,509 | 5,689,511 | 8,237,887 





The “Save the Children Fund Interna- 
tional Union” is organizing a world competi- 
tion for children’s drawings to illustrate the 
Declaration of Geneva, the charter of chil- 
dren’s rights formulated by the Umon. The 
eompetition will be open to children of 14 
years old and under throughout the world. 
National competitions will first be held and 


later a contest between the winners. Three 
sets of prizes are offered—(1) for children 
under 10; (2) for those between 10 and 12; 
and (3) for those between 12 and 14. This 
information is given in the Revue Interna- 
lionale de Vv Enfant (Geneva), February, 1927, 
which wi!l publish further details when plans 
have been made for the national competitions. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[HE Department has recently received in- 

formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
These contracts (Group “A”) being awarded 
in connection with the works of construction 
contain the general fair wages clause, which is 
as follows:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are custom- 
ary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then fair 
and reasonable hours, unless for the protection 
of life and property, or for other cause shown 
to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, 
longer hours of service are required. The Min- 
ister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this con- 
tract, what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time 
rescind, revoke, amend or vary any such decision, 
provided that his determination and any amend- 
ment or variation shall not be operative prior 
to the period of three months immediately pre- 
ceding the date thereof. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Offce Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
lows :— 

‘ Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may, in the 
manner and subject to the provisions herein- 
above set forth, decide what are the current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, 
and what is the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of notice of any decision of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classifica- 
tion of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to 
pay to any employee or employees for any ser- 
vices performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor by 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
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owing by the Government to the Contractor and 
any such payment shall for all purposes as be- 
tween the Contractor and the Government be 
deemed and taken to be payment to the Con-: 
tractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction 
and payment as aforesaid. The powers of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where 
it is established to his satisfaction that an agree- 
ment in writing exists and is in effect between 
the Contractor and the class of employees to 
which such employee or employees belong or 
the authorized representatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Fair Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the’ said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
yea payment is demanded have been paid in 
ull, 

5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to. 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses or 
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teams, and the persons entitled to payments for 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have the 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing them 
as if such moneys were payable to them in re- 
spect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned, is prohibited, unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on the 
part of sub-contractor; the contract shall not, 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
Labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorRKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction) 


Additions and alterations to public building 
at Chicoutimi, P.Q. Names of contractors, 
Joseph Gauthier and Fils, registered partners, 
Chicoutimi, P.Q. Date of contract, April 18, 
1927. Amount of contract, $21,500; the fol- 
lowing prices to apply for any changes which 
may be made in the contract. Price per 
cubic yard for excavation—earth $0.75; price 
per cubic yard for concrete (not including 
reinforcement), $13. 


Repairs to wharf at Cap a L’Aigle, Charle- 
voix County, P.Q. Names of contractors, 
Joseph Beaumont and Philippe Tétu of Mont- 
magny, P.Q. Date of contract, April 20, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Construction of a public building at Keno- 
gami, P.Q. Names of contractors, Thomas 
Noel and Joseph Savard of Jonquiéres and 
Kenogami, P.Q. Date of contract, April 5, 
1927. Amount of contract, $22,200. The 
following prices to apply for any change 
which may be made in this contract. Price 
per cubic yard for excavation, 0.75. Price 
per cubic yard for concrete, $13. 


Repairs to western wharf at Grosse Isle, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger Lemieux 
Limitée, Ste.-Marie de la Beauce, P.Q. Date 
of contract, April 12, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices. Approximate expenditure, 
$6,098.50. 
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Construction of a wharf in Portage Bay, 
Lake of the Woods, Kenora, Ont. Name of 
contractor, G. H. Hudson, Kenora, Ont. Date 
of contract, April 11, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $9,928. 

Dredging upper end of harbour at Yar- 
mouth, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Company, Limited, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, April 2, 1927. Amount of 
contract, Class B, $0.624 per cubic yard. Ap- 
proximate expenditure, $45,525. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction) 


Enlargement of the galleries and towers be- 
tween the elevator and the shipping berths, 
installation of two additional belts in these 
galleries, and two additional shipping legs in 
the working house, together with additional 
seales, garners, spouting, electrical appliance 
and equipment, and alterations to the existing 
structure and equipment, all for or in con- 
nection with the Canadian Government Grain 
Elevator at Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, E. G. M. Cape and Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, April 4, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $151,550. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in April, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 


Amount 


Nature of Orders of Orders 


Making metal dating stamps and type, 
also other hand stamps and brass 


Crowwurseals 4) so. AER eG ee eee as $ 825 48 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

diters: eben scat sifweah aspodan lasses 84 99 
Making up and_= supplying letter 

Carrvera Uliloriissceuci.. 2 Sch ret: 1,243 82 
Stamping pads, ink, 36ted:.'...'. Gb de ee 37 46 
Bag fittings tyuadiw  tedaae 0 1h eRe 1,962 50 
Letter, carriers’ .satchels. .4 So. Yeo den 1,370 90 





The number of cases of occupational disease 
notified in France during 1925 included 1,343 
cases of lead poisoning (as against 1,249 in 
1924) and five cases of mercury poisoning. 
Of the 1,343 cases of lead poisoning notified, 
456 occurred in enamel works, 427 in accumu- 
lator factories, 125 in white lead and red lead 
factories, 176 in lead and other metal found- 
ries and lead rolling mills, and 52 in the paint- 
ing of buildings, carriage work and wagons, 
and of ships with red lead. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
continued downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being somewhat 
lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods, for an 
average family of five in terms of the average 
retail prices in some sixty cities declined to 
$10.80 at the beginning of April, as compared 
with $11.05 for March; $11.36 for April, 1926; 
$10.56 for April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; 
$10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; 
$12.68 for April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for 
April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 1914. The 
decline was due mainly to a seasonal fall 
in the price of eggs, while less important 
declines occurred in the prices of potatoes, 
bacon, lard, milk, flour, evaporated apples and 
prunes. Slght advances occurred in the 
prices of beef, mutton, butter and tea. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods, the total budget averaged 
$21.02 at the beginning of April, as compared 
with $21.29 for March; $21.64 for April, 1926; 
$20.82 for April, 1925; $20.58 for April, 1924; 
$21.21 for April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; 
$23.31 for April, 1921; $25.34 for April, 1920; 
$26.92, for July, 1920 (the peak) ; $20 for April, 
1918; and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly lewer, due to declines in the prices 
of coal and wood in some localities. No 
changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statisties, based upon the average prices of 
236 commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted 
according to the commercial importance of 
the commodities was again slightly lower at 
148.5 for April, as compared with 148.9 for 
March; 160.6 for April, 1926; 156.5 for April, 
1925; 151.1 for April, 1924; 156.9 for April, 
1923; 153.7 for April, 1922; 179.5 for April, 
1921; 251.0 for April, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); 198.1 for April, 1919; and 
195.0 for April, 1918. Forty-one prices 
quotations were lower, forty-one were higher 
and one hundred and fifty-four were un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main 
groups declined, two advanced, while two 
were practically unchanged. The groups which 
declined were: the Animals and their Products 


group, due to lower prices for eggs and butter; 
the Iron and Its Products group, because of 
lower prices for steel billets; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
because of a decline in the price of anthracite 
coal; and the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group. The Vegetables and _ their 
Products group and the Textile and Textile 
Products group advanced, the former due to 
higher prices for grains, flour, bread and 
potatoes, and the latter due to higher prices 
for raw cotton. The Non-Ferrous Metals 
group and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group were practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose 
consumers’ goods declined, higher levels for 
flour, bread, fresh meat and vegetables being 
more than offset by lower prices for butter, 
eggs, tea, fruit and coal. Producers’ goods 
advanced. Coal and materials for the metal 
working industries were lower, while materials 
for the textile and clothing industries, for the 
fur industry, for the meat packing industries 
and for milling and other industries advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, increases 
in grains, cattle, sheep, fresh meat, hides, 
vegetables, cotton, copper and silver being 
more than offset by declines in the prices of 
eggs, hogs, tea, coal, lead, tin, zinc, steel 
billets and wood pulp. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods also declined, slight 
increases in the prices of flour and bread 
being offset by declines in the prices of butter, 
smoked meats and non-ferrous metal products. 
Domestic farm products advanced. Articles - 
of forest origin and articles of mineral origin 
were slightly lower, while articles of marine 
origin were unchanged. 

Professor Michell’s index number of whole- 
sale prices of forty articles, with prices during 
1900-1909 as 100, was fractionally lower at 
163.8 for April, as compared with 164 for 
March, 177.8 for April, 1926; 268.4 for April, 
1920; and 115.1 for April, 1914. The index 
of twenty foods rose slightly, while that of 
twenty manufacturers’ goods was somewhat 
lower. In the former group beef, flour and 
eggs advanced, while butter, sugar and 
potatoes declined, and in the latter group 
cotton and silver advanced, while lead, tin, 
coal oil and rubber declined. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
wholesale prices of about 80 commodities, 
based upon prices in 1923, and weighted ac- 
cording to the physical volume of production 
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of each commodity included, declined, being 
95.14 for April, as compared with 95.57 for 
March. The Vegetable, Animal and Metal 
groups declined, while the Textile, Wood and 
Chemical groups advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period 1890 to 1913 
and has been calculated by months from 1919 
to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in 
the supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE for 
January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “ Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
Lanour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


RICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Labour GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty: 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the LaBourR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
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commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. ' 

The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBourR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food ‘prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on- these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. , hy 
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Index Number of Changes in the Cosi of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the LaBour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazEerTs for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, page 
9. This table gives figures for June and De- 
cember each year from 1914 to 1926, inclusive. 
Figures are now available also for March and 
September each year since 1917 and the ac- 
companying table gives figures for December 
each year from 1914 to 1917, quarterly figures 
1918 to 1926, and monthly figures for 1927. As 
stated in the above mentioned supplement the 
figures in the food group in the family budget 
are still used to show the changes in food 
prices but in the other groups the percentage 
changes in the prices of each article have been 
weighted according to workingmen’s average 
family consumption, and in the fuel and light 
group, gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to, 1918 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1925, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 

















u All 
_ Food | and Rent |Cloth | Sund- |Items* 
ig ing ries 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 120 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920 ol 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 173 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Septs192ty. 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 176 158 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 174 158 
Dec. 1923 146 172 . 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 173 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 155 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 156+ 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 156t 167 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 1567 167 158 
Peps lO2 ee, sa 153 161 156 156t 167 158 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 1567 167 157 
fave 1927.. 147 160 156 154 167 155 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. tRevised. 


1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 132.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; .1922, 158.9; 1923, 158.6; 1924, 
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156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 108.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. ; 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to advance, sirloin 
steak averaging 29.8 cents per pound in 
April, as compared with 29 cents in March; 
rib roast 22.5-cents per pound in April and 
22 cents in March; and shoulder roast 16.5 
cents per pound in April and 16.1 cents in 
March. Prices averaged higher in Ontario 
and the Western provicnes, but in Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces declines occurred 
in most localities. Veal was unchanged in 
the average, increases in the Eastern prov- 
inces being offset by declines in the Western. 
Mutton advanced from an average of 29.2 
cents per pound in March to 29.7 cents in 
April. Breakfast bacon was slightly lower at 
39.6 cents per pound in the average. In fresh 
fish cod steak declined, while halibut and 
white fish advanced slightly. Lard was again 
shghtly lower, averaging 22.1 cents per pound, 
as compared with 22.3 cents in March. 

A substantial seasonal decline occurred in 
the price of eggs, fresh averaging 38 cents per 
dozen, as compared with 50.9 cents in March, 
58.4 cents in February and 66.5 cents im 
January; while cooking averaged 34.5 cents 
per dozen in April, 44.7 cents in March, 50.1 
cents in February and 52.7 cents in January. 
Lower prices were reported from practically 
all localities. Milk averaged 12.1 cents per 
quart in April. Lower prices were reported 
from Medicine Hat, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Victcria. Butter advanced, dairy averaging 
44.1 cents per pound in April, as compared 
with 438.4 cents in March, and creamery 
averaging 49.6 cents per pound in April and 
48.6 cents in March. Prices in the Western 
provinces and in the Maritime Provinces 
showed little change, while in: Ontario and 
Quebec increases were more pronounced. 
Cheese was slightly higher at an average 
price of 30.8 cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7.6 cents per pound. Soda 
declined from 18.6 cents per pound in March 
to 18.3 cents in April. Flour was slightly 
lower at an average of 5.2 cents per pound. 
Rolled oats, rice and tapioca were unchanged. 
Canned vegetables declined slightly, tomatoes 
averaging 16.1 cents per tin, peas 16.8 cents 
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and corn 16.3 cents. Onions showed a general 
advance, averaging 6 cents per pound in April, 
as compared with 5.5 cents in March. 
Potatoes continued to decline, averaging $1.70 
per ninety pounds in April, as compared with 
$1.84 in March. Lower prices were reported 
from nearly all localities. Evaporated apples 
were down from an average of 20 cents per 
pound in March to 19.7 cents in April. 
Prunes were also slightly lower, averaging 
14.9 cents per pound. Raisins and currants 
showed little change. Granulated sugar was 
unchanged, slight increases in some localities 
being offset by declines in others. Anthracite 
coal was down in the average from $16.85 
per ton in March to $16.67 in April. Lower 
prices were reported from Truro, Belleville, 
Oshawa, Toronto, Brantford, Galt, Guelph, 
Kitchener, London and St. Thomas. Bitum- 
inous coal was slightly lower at an average 
price of $10.28 per ton. Coke was down from 
$13.46 per ton to $13.29. Hardwood was 
slightly lower at an average price of $12.13 
per cord. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Higher prices prevailed for the majority of 
grains during April. The average for No. 1 
Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, was $1.454 per bushel, 
as compared with $1.423 in March. The low 
price for the month was $1.42% reached on the 
13th, and the high $1.474 on the 28th. The con- 
tinued strong export demand, together with 
reports of bad weather in the Canadian West, 
were said to be the cause of the advance. The 
prices of coarse grains, for the most part, 
moved in sympathy with wheat prices, west- 
ern barley being up from 714 cents per bushel 
to 795 cents; flax seed from $1.895 per bushel 
to $1.915; Ontario barley from 62 cents per 
bushel to 64 cents; and Ontario peas from 
$1.45 per bushel to $1.55. Western oats de- 
clined from 604 cents per bushel to 574 cents, 
and Ontario oats from 55 cents per bushel to 
503 cents. Flour followed the trend in wheat 
and advanced from $7.98 per barrel at To- 
ronto to $8.03. Bread in Toronto advanced 
from 6% cents per pound in March to 7} cents 
in April. Raw sugar rose from $4334 per 
hundred to $4.364. Oranges at Montreal de- 
clined from $5.75-$6 per case to $5-$5.50. Cur- 
rants at Toronto were 1 cent per pound lower 
at 13 cents. Potatoes at Montreal advanced 
from $1.233 per bag to $1.35, and at Toronto 
from $1.47 per bag to $1484. Turnips rose 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 











(t) Apr. .| Apr.| Apr.}| Apr.| Apr.}| Apr.| Apr.}] Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Mar.} Apr. 
tity {1900} 1905) 1910) 1913) 1914 | 1916} 1917] 1918] 1919 | 1920} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 

































Cc. 1c; c. SoM aks c c c c c fe Cc c c c c c 
Beef, sirloin. . 2Ibs.]27+2) 30-4 44-4) 49-0) 48-4] 58-0] 67-8] 75-4) 76-4! 70-4] 57-6) 54-6) 55-4] 57-0) 57-6] 58-0] 59-6 
Beef, shoulder.. 19-6) 24-6 29-6) 33-0] 33-2] 39-6] 48-2) 52-4) 49-8) 44-4] 32-4) 30-2) 29-6] 30-6] 31-4) 32-2] 33-0 
Veal, shoulder.. 10-0) 11-3 15-7} 17-6] 18-1] 21-7) 26-3] 27-4] 26-5} 25-2] 19-0] 17-9} 18-0] 18-3] 18-9} 20-2} 20-2 
Mutton, roast 11-8) 12-2 19-1} 21-0] 22-6] 26-9] 33-2) 35-5) 35-8) 32-0) 27-4) 28-1] 27-8] 29-0] 29-4] 29-2] 29-7 
Porkj lege... 12-2} 13-1 19-5] 20-3] 20-9] 27-3] 35-7] 36-1] 38-8] 34-8] 30-0) 26-0) 23-1) 27-4] 29-6} 28-6) 28-5 
Pork, salt...... 21-8] 25-0 35:2) 37-0) 37-0) 47-6] 67-2] 69-4] 72-2] 66-8] 53-2] 50-6} 45-6] 49-8] 54-4) 53-8) 54-0 
Bacon, breakft. 15-4! 17-8 24-7) 26-1] 27-6} 34-5) 48-1) 50-6} 53-7) 53-0) 41-3] 40-0) 33-6) 37-5] 41-8) 39-8) 39-6 
Lard, pure...... 26-2) 28-2 38-4) 38-2) 37-8] 56-4] 69-4] 72-6) 78-2] 56-0} 45-0) 45-0) 42-8) 48-4] 49-4) 44-6) 44-2 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0 33-7] 24-0) 26-6] 37-1) 46-0} 49-8] 55-8] 40-3] 33-5) 36-3] 32-4) 37-5) 39-8] 50-9) 38-0 
ef eee: “ 120-2] 23-4 28-1) 23-2] 26-0) 32-9] 43-9) 43-9] 48-6] 38-3] 30-6] 31-7} 28-0] 33-9] 34-8] 44-7) 34-5 
Brave tks ets Stee = 6 qts|36-6) 39-6 51-6} 53-4] 52-8] 60-6] 72-0} 82-2] 90-6] 89-4] 74-4] 70-8] 73-2) 73-2] 72-6) 73-2) 72-6 
Buiter, dairy.. ie lbs.]44-2] 49-4 58-0} 59-0] 66-6] 85-2} 98-4)121-6]131-2]109-4] 76-4) 96-6] 82-4} 72-8) 92-6] 86-8} 88-2 
Butter, cream. 25-5) 27-7 33-9] 34-7] 38-3] 47-9] 54-8] 65-7] 72-3] 63-9} 44-9) 55-3] 46-1] 40-7] 51-5) 48-6] 49-6 
Cheese, ol 16-1) 17-6 20-5) 21-4] 24-7] 33-0) 33-2] 35-9} 40-2] 39-8] 30-5/§35-8)§31-4/§31-1]§32-6]§30-7/§30-8 
Cheese, new.... 14-6] 15-7 19-1] 19-3} 23-3] 30-8] 31-1) 34-5] 37-7] 38-4] 28-5}§35-8)§31-4/§31-1]§32-6]§30-7/§30-8 
POAC sachs erica 55-5} 58-5 61-5] 64-5} 69-0] 93-0]117-0]117-0]136 -5]127-5)105 -0}100-5)100-5]118-5)114-0/114-0/114-0 
Flour, family... 25-0) 28-0 32-0] 33-0] 37-0] 59-0} 67-0] 67-0] 77-0] 66-0} 48-0] 45-0) 41-0} 60-0) 53-0) 53-0) 52-0 
oles oats..... 18-0] 19-5 22-0} 22-0} 24-0) 28-0} 40-0} 37-5) 42-0] 32-0] 28-0} 28-0) 27-0) 31-0) 29-0) 30-0} 30-0 
RiCGr es aeoas: 10-4} 10-6 11-4] 11-6] 12-8] 13-8] 21-4] 24-2] 33-4] 22-4] 18-6/§20-6/§20-8]§21-6/$22-0/§21-8/§21-8 
Heese handpd.. 8-6) 9-4 12-4] 11-8] 18-6] 26-8] 33-8] 24-0] 23-8] 18-0} 17-8] 17-4) 16-8) 16-6] 15-8] 16-4) 16-4 
Apples, evapd.. 9-9) 7-7 12-0} 13-0] 13-3] 14-6] 22-1] 22-4] 27-9] 22-4] 23-0] 20-6] 18-9] 20-8] 19-9} 20-0} 19-7 
es, me 11-5] 9-6 11-9] 12-5] 13-0} 14-3] 17-6] 20-2] 27-5) 20-4) 18-9] 18-8} 15-9] 15-6] 15-7) 15-1) 14-9 
Sugar, gran..... 21-6} 22-0 23-6] 22-4) 34-4] 38-4] 42-4) 47-6] 78-0] 51-2] 33-6} 48-0] 47-6) 35-6] 31-6) 33-6) 33-6 
Sugar, yellow... 10-0} 9-8 11-0} 10-4] 16-0] 17-6] 20-0] 22-0] 36-8] 24-2) 16-0} 22-8) 22-8] 17-0) 15-0} 16-0) 15-8 
Tea, black...... 8-2) 8:3 8-9] 8-8} 9-8] 10-9| 12-8] 15-7) 16-4] 14-1] 13-6/§16-1]§17-4)§17-9}§18-0]§17-9}$18-0 
Tea, green...... 8:7) 87 9-3] 9-7} 10-2] 10-8] 12-1] 15-5] 17-0] 15-4} 15-0]§16-1)§17-4/§17-9]§18-0/§17-9)§18-0 
OEE). 51.83. - 8:6) 8-8 9-4) 9-5] 9-9} 10-0} 10-2] 12-1] 14-8} 14-2] 13-4] 13-4] 13-8) 15-1) 15-4] 15-4] 15-3 
Potatoes........ s|24-1] 28-0) ¢ 36-0| 43-3] 61-5] 99-0] 64-3] 56-0)159-5]) 48-5) 49-2) 40-5) 54-0] 49-1) 98-3) 61-3] 56-6 
Vinegar......... 7 7 8 8 8 8 oY 9 ay -9} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0 
air $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......]...... 5-48) 5-96 7-34] 7-51) 8-34)10-77/12-57/13 -35/15 -99}12-68]10- 26/10 -64/10- 16/10 - 56/11 -36)11-05)10-80 
c. | Cc. c C c c Cc c e c c Cc c c c e c 
Starch, laundry.| 3 lb. | 2-9} 3-0 3-2] 3-2} 3-31 3-6] 4-6] 4-7] 4-8} 5-2] 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 
Coal, anth...... Me ton|39-5) 45-2 55-0] 52-1] 53-5) 64-7] 71-8] 80-3] 94-4]/115-4/108-7}115-7]108-8}104-3}111-0}105-3)104-2 
Coal, bitum.... 31:1] 32-3 38-7] 38-4] 37-7] 50-8] 57-8] 61-5] 67-7] 83-4) 68-3] 74-2] 68-0] 64-2) 64-5) 64-5] 64-3 
Wood, hard.....} “ced. |32:5] 35-3 42-5] 43-8] 41-5] 50-6] 67-1] 77-2] 79-7| 88-6] 78-1] 79-9] 78-0) 76-7] 76-7) 76-1] 75-8 
Wood, soft...... 22-6) 25-5 30-6] 34-2} 30-2} 36-9] 49-9] 55-9] 61-4) 68-8) 58-1) 59-5) 57-5) 56-9) 56-0) 56-0) 55-6 
Coal oil........ 1 gal.}24-0} 24-5 23-7| 24-4] 23-0] 24-5] 26-8] 28-1] 34-1] 38-6] 31-6) 31-5] 30-9] 30-6] 30-3) 31-8} 31-7 
$1 %s $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light 1-50} 1-63 1-91] 1-93] 1-86] 2-28] 2-73] 3-03] 3-37) 3-95] 3-45) 3-61] 3-43] 3-33) 3-39) 3-34] 3-32 


ec fm ff ef |) —— 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
4-27| 4-66] 4-91] 5-93] 6-63) 6-91] 6-92) 6-95] 6-90) 6-86) 6-85) 6-85 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-37| 8-52]/10-64]12-80|/13-43]16-16]13-23]10-47]11-15}10-63/10-59}11-62/10-96}10-80 
Prince Edward Isld..| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-55] 7-52] 9-34/11-01]11-85}14-47|11-91] 9-68] 9-63] 9-33) 9-56]10-73/10-12}10-01 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55| 7-04| 7-21] 8-41]10-70]12-50}13-28]15-97]13-03]10-54|10-90)10-54]10-48]11-84}11-08)10-83 
Quebec} ....s4.00 2 2e¢ 5-15] 5-64] 5-33] 6-87] 7-04] 8-03]/10-66]12-24/12-78]15-22/12-33] 9-82]10-41] 9-70}10-05)10-98)10-35)10-16 
Ontarios. 4..10-5-5-: 5-01| 5-60| 6-50} 7-20] 7-29] 8-30|11-68]12-57|13-32]16-07]12-65]10-20|10-59)10-05)10-36}11-48)11-12)10-87 
Manitoba s.20.0. 6% <- 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 7-99] 8-54] 9-83]11-97]12-92]16-14]12-43] 9-92]/10-06) 9-59}10-46]10-48)10-42)10-10 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-02] 8-30/10-30}12-58]13-37|15-77|12-58) 9-82]10-32) 9-84]10-79])10-74)11-35]10-86 
AIDeYta 5.8. x4.0- aise 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-99] 8-26]10-76]12-72]13-36]15-99]12-48] 9-83]10-06] 9-90)10-79]10-56}10 -95}10-62 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74| 8-32] 9-13] 9-12] 8-50]11-14}13-08114-40]17-07]13-67]11-43]11-27)11-11)11-85}11-90) 11-79 10-72 


+ December only. § Kind most sold. { For electric hght see text. 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family, See Text. 


**An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent; see text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 

f ra tr ' ; re) wel 

Stead ee im ee Be et patel 

oa ee go|@ |u8|& ae] Hs | we lod [os | o8 | S38 

ett Oa aE TOR FOP 8 RY A oak A A BR CC Ha 

2 Oo}aeo | Os] ow ae erie Aig Oye eal reese, esa nce ees coos 

Beals eal eae Se et ee 5+ ge ise eee | es 70 

RS) 55 ele Suet Ne Fs a3 3¢ 2s ESTE i) RENEE Sg Be 

7 on i) fame’ Lo oo =o) ti O ase Pon) uo Ben 

al a} ea} 7) 7 hga § Deh to >i fae RO gy eR io Ra ey ery, 08 da 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-8 | 24-4 | 22-5 | 16-5 | 12-8 20-2 29°74 28°5 27-0 39-6 44-2 61-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-4 | 25-1 | 22-3 | 17-6 | 14-1 15-7 24-6 27-9 26-6 38-2 42-6 61-3 
1S Vdneyin) dane eee 32 25:2 | 23-7 | 18-9 | 15-9 14-6 22 30-2 28-1 38-1 42-2 59°4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27 25 19-7 | 16-9 | 12-9 16°5 25 28-2 26-3 37 41-8 63-7 

S--AMNEeTse. Woh eeas eke ot 22-5 | 22-5 | 18 16 13-5 15 25 25 1/25 40 41-5 60 
Amer T UTTAR A) Polis ats Se alice ee 33-7 | 25-3 | 25-3.| 18-5 | 15-3 15-9 28-5 28-2 25 38-8 42-2 61-9 
O-——WINUSOPY 10. vole as yes oe 81-7 | 27-7 | 25 17-7 | 13 16-7 22-5 27-7 26-7 38 44-2 62:5 

G6— Duro ee Ree ES EO eee cnet a mere em [te eh UNI Vu ete ok NARs SER Wy 28-7 37°5 43-7 60 

7—P.E.L.-Charlottetown-| 25 25 22-1 | 17-7 | 13-8 14-7 25 25 25 39°5 43 55 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-1 | 24:2 | 21-9 | 17-7 | 12-8 16-8 23-3 27-6 25°9 40-6 44-0 60-2 
8—Moncton.......3....3.. 27°5 | 22 19 16:3 | 12 Lieb eee 30 26-5 38 44-3 60-5 

O—_ Sta oOun in een .| 83°6 | 24-6 | 24-1 | 17-6 | 13-1 18-6 28 27°3 25-8 39-9 43-8 65 
10—Fredericton............ 33°8 | 26-7 | 25-8 | 21-7 | 13-8 15-6 20 27 26-2 42-6 42:7 58-3 

1t-—Bathurstyi oer 25:3 | 23-5 | 18-6 | 15-3 | 12-3 15-5 22 26 25 41-7 45 57 
Quebhee (average)............ 25-4 | 22-6 | 21-6 | 15-0 | 10-5 | © 16-5 25°74 24-1 24-6 36-3 39-9 60-6 
12—Quebeot iar By. Pree fue 24-5 | 23-6 | 19 14-7 | 10-4 19-4 25:7 23-3 25-7 36:4 40-7 58:1 
18—Three Rivers........... 26°21 23 24 15-8 | 10-6 13-6 21-6 24 25-3 38-7 42-5 60-7 

14—Sherbrooke............ 33-4 | 27-6 | 29-1 | 20-2 | 12-8 18:3 24-3 29-5 25-5 39-6 42 64 
15—— Sorel yeas, Mes Veer a 21 20 18 14 Ral Broa xg 22-5 21 23-5 40 45 56°7 

16—St. Hyacinthe..........} 22-7 | 20-7 | 20 13 10-2 14-5 25 22 21 32 35 60 

17—St. John'’s.8. f/.368 et 21 IG SH DOs A) 9 16°3 30 21 23-6 35-5 37:5 61 

18—Thetford Mines......... 21 20 15 15 12 20 20 22 25-6 33 40 60 
19—Moeontreal..) i000... 08.2: 31 25-9 | 285 | 15-3 | 11-7 12-1 30-5 27 25-9 36:5 39 63-3 
20S eke cake Moe Q7et V 288 (020° [14-7 FP 9-2 17:5 ae 27-2 25-5 35 37-2 61-7 
Ontario (average)............ 31:0 | 25-5 | 23-3 | 17-1 | 13-4 22-6 30-0 28-9 27°79 37-7 41-9 61-6 
21—-Ottawaivamenscee ese 31-1 | 24 21-9 | 16-6 | 11-7 18-7 27-5 27-2 25-7 39 43-3 61-1 

22—Brockville............. 32:5 | 27+6 | 24 15:3 | 12-6 20-2 27-5 29-6 25-3 39-4 42-8 61 
28-—KANeStOns aes aaieahie eee 29-5 | 24 22-6 | 17-2 | 12-2 18-1 26-4 28 25-7 36°8 42-2 56-1 

‘24—Belleville.............. 28-4 | 23-4 | 25-2 | 16-5 | 12-5 23-2 31-7 28-4 26:4 43 45-1 63 
25—Peterborough.......... 31 26-1 | 22-5 | 17-1 | 13-9 23-1 27-8 30-7 28-7 34-9 39 61-1 
26—Oshawa....... aE aah ed 30 25 23-5 | 15-9 | 13-8 22-4 33 29-3 29 38:2 42-5 61-7 

DiS Ora 45 Ph ee ee 30-7 | 26 25 17 14-5 22-7 30 25-5 28-5 37-2 40 62 
20> - F ONOMEO as eee ae 82-6 | 24-2 | 25-2 | 15-9 | 13-7 23-6 31-1 28-9 29-7 38:8 43-4 62°3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 33°3 | 27-7 | 25-8 | 17-8 | 12-9 25 36 31-4 28:3 38-1 41-3 61-8 
30—St. Catharines.......... 29-6 | 25-4 | 25 16-6 | 13-9 25 27-7 28 27 36 39-1 60-7 
31 Familton ire. ea hs ee 31-1 | 25-2 | 27-3 | 18-4 | 14-8 23 27-6 28-5 30 36°9 40-5 62:2 
32—Brantiord... ols. eens 82-4 | 27-3 | 24-6 | 17-8 | 13-4 23-6 30-7 29-1 27-2 36°9 40:8 61:3 
BO Calta ee, ea aaa os 30-7 | 26 24 17-7 | 13-8 23-3 30 29-5 31 41-5 44-7 63:6 

Par auONpIL cites ae eae a2 oe 30 25 21-5 | 16-5 | 13-9 23°7 27-5 25 30 35:7 41-4 59 
35—Kitchener.............. 28-7 | 25-1 | 21 18-2 | 14-7 24-3 36 29-1 28 34:7 37-4 58-9 
36—Woodstock............. 31-4 | 25-2 | 22-6 | 17-1 | 13 20-8 31-2 27-6 25-7 37-1 39-8 60°8 
Ol SUrablore,, We yee a ee 30 25 20:8 | 17 13-6 24-4 28-7 29-2 25-7 39:9 45-6 62:5 
Bo LONGOMMA whee mee 80:5 | 24-7 | 24 17-2 | 12-4 22-3 28-7 29-3 28-7 37-2 43-1 60-2 

389—St. Thomas............ 30-9 | 25-7 | 23-9 | 17-4 | 13-4 21-8 30 29-7 25:7 37:3 40-7 62 

40-—.Chatharn) 78 30°8 | 25-2 | 21-3 | 17-1 | 12-5 23 26-3 28-3 27°8 37°3 41-5 65 
SEN MOSOE?. se Ln te 80-1 | 23-7 | 23-5 | 16-5 | 11-9 24-8 31-7 29-8 25 37°2 41-2 61-5 
Frese 1 C2 RAM PR eee I LIA 30:4 | 24-5 | 23-5 | 19 15-2 24-2 31-2 29-7 28-6 36-6 42-5 62-5 
43—Owen Sound............ 27-2 | 22-5 | 18-3 | 16-9 | 14 23-3 23-8 27-6 25 37°8 40 58:7 
44—North Bay............. 33-9 | 30 25-6 | 17-4 | 12-2 26-5 De 28-8 28-6 35-2 89-2 61-7 
45-—Sudburyy.. ous eek ees 33 26 23-2 | 17-5 | 12 25 31-5 34 27-6 40-4 46-9 62:8 
Bi CODE | iicalaieasiata ey 35 29 24-5 | 16-5 | 13-5 DB eustltnote etoschote 27-5 27-5 38:5 42-8 61:8 
47—Timmins...... asad Si tt 30-3 | 25:3 | 22-7 | 17-3 | 13-2 24 30 31-2 28-7 35-2 40 63-7 

48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 35-6 | 29-6 | 25-7 | 19-1 | 14 23-6 29-5 30 28-3 BV¢ 42-7 60 

B0- Por bar thu iii. tensa 81-7 | 24-1 | 21-7 | 17-4 | 13-5 20:7 33:3 29-1 28-9 38°9 44-4 65 
50—Fort William........... 29 21:5 | 19-7 | 15-3 | 13-8 17-1 30-4 28 28 38°4 43 63-2 


Manitoba (average) 26-0 | 19-9 | 19-4 | 13-4 | 10-6 15-4 20-7 26-1 26-4 37:6 42-7 59-8 





51—Winnipeg.: 5 ae 26-3 | 19-6 | 19-4 | 12-9 | 10-8 14-2 26-7 26-1 28-7 37-2 41-8 59-2 
De LSROON «sh. nnwhs opine 25-6 | 20-1 | 19-3 | 13-9 | 10-4 16-5 28-7 26-1 24 37-9 43-5 59-3 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 29-2 | 22-7 | 20-9 | 15-6 | 11-2 17-0 32-8 26-5 27-4 44.5 51-1 62-9 
De EVORUER vince eu et 28-4 | 20-4 | 19-2 | 14-1 } 11-5 15-7 | 32-3 25-4 30 41-5 | 48-4] 62-3 
o¢—Prince Albert... 2... 02. 26-7 | 21-7 | 18 14-8 | 10-1 16 32-7 | 27-3 28-3 50 53 61 
55—Saskatoon.............. 27-5 | 22-5 | 20-9 | 15-9 | 10 17-1 31-9 25-7 | 25 43-5 | 52-1 62-1 
56—Moose Jaw............. 34-3 | 26-1 | 25-4 | 17-4 | 13-2 19-3 34-4 27-6 27-5 | 43-1 51 66-1 
Alberta (average)............ 28-0 | 21-4 | 20-4 | 14-6 | 11-2 17-3 30-9 27-4 25-0 41-3 47-7 58-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 29-4 | 20 23-7 | 16-2 | 13-1 17-5 31-7 26-5 28 46-4 | 50 59-5 
58-Drum hetler 0) 0 t= 31 26 23-5 | 17-5 | 11-2 20 32:5 30 25 43 52-5 60 
59—Edmonton............. 26-7 | 19-3 | 20-2 | 12-8 | 10 17-5 31-8 28-9 23-4 40-4] 45-3 56-5 
COU aleany Hien toile ie ae 24-8 | 19-2 | 18-1 | 12-5 | 10-8 16-9 27-8 | 27 24 38-4 46-8 58-3 
Gl Lethbridge. cay unsawen 28-2 | 22-3 | 16-7 | 13-8 | 11-1 14-7 | 30-6 24-5 24-5 38-2 | 48-9 55-9 


British Columbia (average).| 33-6 | 26-2 | 24-0 | 17-3 | 14-8 24-4 37-4 35-2 29.7 48-1 53-7 65-9 


O2-S Fernie wily. ial Gee 35 26-5 | 25 16-5 | 11-2 20 35 35 31-5 44-8 50-8 62:5 
O8—-NelpOn sate tou cen ie 83-5 | 25 23:7 | 19 15-7 26:2 40 37-5 29 45-5 51-7 62:5 
64-— Tralee att Eaten ee tes 32 25 22-7 | 19-5 | 17 25-7 37-5 36°5 29-2 52-1 58-3 65 

65—New Westminster...... 33-1 | 26-9 | 20-7 | 15-5 | 14 24-4 32-2 35-6 30:3 43-9 51-2 67-7 
66-— Vancouver. co ssn kes. 34-6 | 26-5 | 25-9 | 15-9 | 14-9 24:3 41-7 35-5 31-2 48-9 53-8 68-7 
67-—Victoriasianceoa ee 32-6 | 24-5 | 23-7 | 15-8 | 14-5 24-5 35°5 30-6 27°5 50 54-2 63-8 
68 Nanaimo 5255 2st bak 33 25 25 18-4 | 18-2 28 40 35 25 50-7 54-2 68-6 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 30 25 17-6 | 12-5 22-2 37:5 36 33-9 49-2 55 68 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c¢ per quart. 
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best, per lb. 
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Fresh, specials 
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Canned vegetables 


























pe) ¥ Ad in 
re) = 2 vie ~ 
g . a a rope) Q. EE a oo 
2 B - hoor} ree! 3.0 ae q 
. oken! fg a) - g§= = Cx) ee 
Locality om A= | = ok 2 he g& bs 38 
FSB | Se oct 8 ee |i ae Rees ft BAe 8s | ag 
" ons | 32 Ss par roe 8s 8s m & as 
ga | Be y | yoo] Sh | oS | 2s as ao | gh 
2¢ | $8 | 38 | sss 8 | 28 | BA | 88 | BN | 58 
iS) fQ oD) fy fat fe H Ay .é) 
-cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 30-8 7-6 18-3 5-2 6-0 10-9 12-6 16-1 16-8 16-3 
Nova Scotia (average) .............. 30-3 8-1 17-6 5-7 6-4 8 14-4 18-1 17-8 17-1 
1—Sydney) er ee ae, 30-6 8 17-6 5-6 6:3 9-8 13-7 17-7 17-8 17-6 
2—New Glasgow................- 29-3 8 16-8 5-4 5-8 9-6 14-4 16-9 16-8 16°6 
SAM NOTSt hs, hc ce eee dhe oe 30 8 16-5 5-8 7 10 12-5 19-7 19-2 16 
4— Halifax ee. be re Ok ee 30-9 8 18-5 5-6 6:8 9-4 15-7 18-6 18-1 17:1 
DO — Windsor ess vinsc 0. bene one emuen 30-8 8-3 18-7 6-3 6+7 9-5 15 19-7 19-4 19-4 
O— PUTO? See eek Be 30 8 17-2 5-5 6 10-2 15 16-2 15-6 15-6 
7—P.E.I1.—Charlottetown........ 29-4 7:4 19-1 5-4 5:8 11-8 15-8 16-4 16-7 16-6 
New Brunswick (average).......... 30-7 8-7 18-4 5-5 6-1 10-8 14-8 16-2 15-7 15-6 
8—-Monctonee... i eee 32-8 9°3 18-4 5-8 6:5 12-3 14-5 17-1 16-4 16:3 
G—— St JOHN ee, sae. oh ee 30-7 8-7 19-2 5-2 58 9-7 13-9 15-2 15:3 14-7 
10—Fredericton................20+- 29°3 8-7 18 5-3 6°2 11-2 15-6 15-7 14-7 14-9 
1—Bathursti 308.0 ee ee 30 8 18 5-6 6 10 15 16-7 16-3 16-3 
Quebec (average)................... 29-4 6-3 17-7 5:3 6-2 9-4 13-1 14-8 16-9 15-5 
2—Quebee: Ae. tee, Les 31-4 7:5 17-6 5-4 5-9 9-8 133: 15°4 16-7 16 
13—Three Rivers.................. 30-5 6 18 5-5 6:4 9-5 14-5 14-8 19 15-9 
14—Sherbrooke.................... 32-1 6:7 17-4 5°38 6:2 9-1 14:3 14-7 18 15-5 
§—Sorel iets sta sean Leen 27 6 17-8 5 6:6 9-7 11:7 15-4 17-8 15-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 25-8 5 16-2 oS 6 9-9 13-5 14-7 17-6 15-7 
I—StsJonn’ sas so, ee 30 5-3 18 4-4 6-5 9-1 14-4 14-4 15-3 16-5 
18—Thetford Mines................ 27-5 6°7 17-8 5-6 6-7 7-7 12-6 15-4 17-1 15-7 
19—Montrealry. he ee 30-6 5-3-8 18 5-5 5-5 10-2 12-3 14-3 15 14-6 
20 tan) oe ee eee ee ae | 29-6 6-8 18-6 5-6 6-2 9-3 11-4 14-2 16 14-1 
Ontario (average) .................. 31-1 73 17-8 4-9 5-8 11-7 13-0 15-7 15-7 15:3 
ZI—OtLtRWa. vie so la. shone choos 32-3 7-3-8 18-4 5-9 6-6 11-1 11-4 15-5 15-7 15-3 
22—Brockville................000-- 31 6-7 17:7 5°5 5:3 11-8 11-8 16-7 16-2 16 
28——KingstOns. dsc ee ob ee ee 28-6 6-7 15-4 5-3 5 10 12-7 13-7 13-6 13-5 
24—Belleville..................20-. 31-8 | 4:7-5-3 17-7 4-8 5-4 11 12-8 14:6 15-2 14-5 
25—Peterborough.................. 30-3 7:3 16-9 4-6 5-4 12-1 12-8 14-9 14-4 14-5 
26—Oshawa Rate S loki Dail a ¢ Fiza’ rata apera 32-6 7:3 16 4-5 5-4 12-4 13-5 15-7 15 15 
30 6-7 19 4-8 5-2 12-4 12-4 15-9 16-1 15-7 
33-2 7-3-8 18-7 4-8 5-9 10-9 12-1 15-3 15-1 15-1 
32-1 7:3 19-5 5-2 59 12-9 14-1 15-7 15-8 15-7 
27-8 7:3 17-8 5 5-2 12-1 13-1 14-2 14-2 14-2 
32-7 7-3-8 17-5 4°3 5-7 11-3 12-2 15 15-1 14-6 
30:8 7:3-8 17-5 4-5 5-2 12-8 13-2 14-5 15-4 14-6 
30-4 7:3 18-5 4-7 6 12-6 12-4 15-6 15-1 13-9 
30-9 7:3 18-3 4-5 5-7 11-8 12-7 15-6 15-1 15-7 
30-5 7:3 18-3 4-4 5:2 11-3 11-6 15-6 15-1 14-8 
32 6-7 17-5 4 6-1 11 11-7 14-6 14-6 14 
Seta tlOrd eo. cihay ee. chee 31-4 | 6:7-7°3 18-7 4-5 6-3 12-6 13-2 16-2 15-2 15-3 
388—London..............0...00c0ee 31-1 7°3-8 18-5 4-6 5-5 11-9 13-9 15-5 15-9 15-3 
9—Se. Thomas, 3204002 0) 30-4 7:3 18:8 4-6 5-7 12-3 13-4 16 16-5 15-1 
40—Chatbam .) ..r.s. 0h) ecb eee 31-6 6:7 18-4 4-4 5-4 11-5 14-3 18s) 15-8 14:6 
41— WINGSOP fe taic's Reve eta! Lei 29-9 8 18-3 5 5-4 12-1 14-6 15-9 16:3 16-1 
AZ OOIDID, Seven. Khe lve ee 31-9 | 7:3-8:7 18-6 4:7 5-9 12-4 14-1 15-8 15-5 15 
43—Owen Sound................... 30-5 6-7 18 4-4 5 10-8 13-2 15-7 15-8 15-5 
44—North Bay..................-. 30-5 5:8 i103) 5-5 6:3 10-9 13-1 15:8 15-5 15-1 
45 SUCDUNY Sct bate ee ook ee 32 8 17 5-6 7-2 11-9 15 17-4 17-7 16-2 
AG—Cobaltneescliec vee. sce 32-5 8-1 17-7 5-8 6-9 12 14-8 18-8 19-3 18-6 
4/—Dimimins | 47,5000 0.0. mee 32°6 8-3 17 5-8 7 10-5 12-5 16-8 15-9 15-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-7 8 19-2 5°3 6°8 12-7 14-6 15-5 16 16 
49—Port Arthur................0.- 28-7 7°3 18 5-5 5+7 10-2 10:8 17-4 16-3 16:4 
50—Fort William.................. 30-6 7°3 16-6 5-5 5°4 11-5 11-1 aft 16-6 16 
Manitoba (average)................. 30-9 6-7 17-9 5-4 6-6 11-2 11-9 18-0 18-6 18-3 
5l—Winnipeg\ 7)... 50.2). ck ee 31-5 if 19-8 5-4 7 11-2 12-8 17-5 17-5 17-5 
52—Brangon s,s. sub on oe ee 30-3 6:4 16 5-4 6-2 11-1 11 18-4 19-6 19-1 
Saskatchewan (average) ........... 30-1 8-1 18-5 5-4 5:5 10-6 12-3 18-3 18-5 18-3 
b3— Regina eee, ee Ee 29-3 8-8-4 16-2 5-3 5-7 12-3 1, 18-4 17-5 17°4 
54—Prince Albert 30 8 19-3 5-3 5:2 8-1 12 18-1 18-6 18-6 
55—Saskatoon............... 30 8 17 5-3 5-6 11-1 13-1 18-1 19-6 18-8 
56—Moose Jaw............... 30°9 8 21-3 5-6 5:5 10-9 12-2 18-4 18-4 18-2 
Alberta (average) 30-6 8-5 17-9 5:5 5:7 11-3 10-3 16-1 19-1 18-5 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 32-3 7:4 18-9 5+5 6-3 12-1 10-9 16-4 19-9 18 
68—Drumheller................-.+- 31-7 8-9 19 5-6 5-9 11-7 10-3 15-8 ici, 19-3 
69—Edmonton............ssceeress 28-6 8 17:8 5-4 5-3 9-8 9-1 15-4 19 18:3 
60—Calgary Unto t, 38" been 31-2 8-4 17-2 5-5 5+6 11-7 10-2 16 19-4 19-2 
61—Lethbridge.................... 29 10 16°8 5-4 54 11-2 10-8 17-1 19-3 17-9 
British Columbia (average)........ 32-7 8-9 21-2 5-7 6-1 10-4 9-6 16-1 17-8 17-6 
62—Hernie) 23 235 0 en \ cen a 31-6 8-3 20-2 5-5 5-9 11-2 11-2 15-8 17-9 17-9 
63--Nelson*. oh. .0 bee oes cele 31-4 10 16-9 5-8 6 11 10-4 15 19-2 18-7 
Of Trae oe ahs e ee see ee 30 9-3 17-7 5-6 5-1 10 9-3 15 18-7 18-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 33-4 8 22-8 5-6 5-8 9-4 8-4 15-3 16-6 15-6 
66—Vancolver..2...5 6.5 ns tee 31-8 8 21-9 5-7 6 9-7 8-5 14-9 16-4 16-1 
Gi—-VICtOria.y s,s eect eee ee 33-9 8-9 23-6 5-5 6-9 9-7 8-8 15-2 17-3 16:8 
68=Nansimol ies. se sak eee 34-2 8-9 23-3 5-5 7 11-2 10 18-5 17-7 17-7 
69—Prince Rupert................. 35-6 10 23-3 6 6 10-7 10-1 18-7 18-7 19-4 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1927 














Potatoes Apples 
e ~ o 
ahs : ae ; q 
tg = a 2 io] = Q Ss 
BA ob a 2 = >. ® q 
re 8 & £ = 3 i g eee aq ee A 
is) g q BS F 4 Q go oa = re: s $ AY “ a 
Sec) 78 2 2 oe S45 ote 2 as a5 xf) ES 
aa | Ss 2 © ; SS Z20| Ex | ° we 12 
860| oF 2 is) a 3.5 ‘age rs ~ be aie = age 
#s2/ 22 | 5 » | $8 | $5 tek aa re PES ae ES 
a 6 o a 3 a Ee 5 3 O si 5 
cents cents $ cents | cents cents cents cents $ cents $ cents 
8-2 6-0 | 1-698 | 34-8| 26-9| 19-7 18-4] 18-3 791 . 
8-1 5-9 | 1-505 | 30-7] 25-1] 17-7 18-9| 19-0 824 a : 360 sp 4 
7°3 6-3 | 1-404) | Seraeal 105 19 19-6 | 20-8 795 30-4 -70 59-5 | 1 
7:6 5-9 | 1-45 27 27-5 16-7 19-5 18-4 761 31-8 -618 43-2 | 2 
8 6 1-50 26 25 18-3 18-3 18-7 90 eed eateess de oie 53-7. | 3 
7-9 5-9 | 1-434!) “Tsosael i2b-6'|) 117 18-7 | 18-4 79 28-4 663. 46-3 | 4 
9-7 5-8 > 1:5 ORt| eb aeree keerle ten e | 19-5 | 18-7 85 33-3 -80 53-215 
7-8 6-21 1-625 | 32 92:5 | 17:3 18 19-2 85 30 “717 45 16 
7:8 5-3 | 1-087] 19-1 97-5 18 17 17-7 90 379 “74 55 «17 
8-3 5-6 | 1-435 | 30-1| 26-9| 18-7 17-8 | 19-4 751 30-3 645 49-6 
8-7 6-6 | 1-402 | 29-4| 22 21-7 17-8 | 19-4 -86 32-8 675 58-3 | 8 
7:8 48 :|. 1-787 | 4Soene) 131 17-8 1627. 2 188 -696 97-5 55 44 19 
8-8 4'|\ 49 ayers eee 17-2 18:8 | 19-3 -846 28-2 728 43-5 110 
ri Bey | 1195 19 Pog eet ee 18 17-7, |) °20 -60 32-5 625 52-5 11 
7-6 6-3 | 1-474] 28-3] 30 18-5 19-0 | 18-8 855 28-2 723 42-5 
9-2 6-9 | 1-225 | 24-1 26 17-9 19-6 | 19-4 885 28 828 43-2 |12 
7-6 7-4 | 1-48 30 28 20- 20-3} 19-9 -912 28 70 42.5 113 
7-2 6-4 | 1-52 27 34 18- 19-4] 19-1 917 30-7 698 43-1 |14 
7-2 722 | 1-950 1) @on-7ehs BAO ete pine: 18-8 | 19-8 825 97-1 825 40 {15 
7 iat ||" ers Pye) 4 ae i7- ye ee 817 28 60 40-1 |16 
8 6-6 | 1-53 ey os as 17. 20-5 | 20-7 825 27:5 68 46-2 |17 
6-7 6-1 | 15386.) pees bees 19- 19 U7. { 90 30-8 825 42-8 118 
7-5 6-3 | 1-668 | 32-1 36 lw 18-5 18-3 935 26-3 685 39-6 119 
7-9 5 1°25 | Pegi OAs) £97 19 17-3 | .19-7 675 97 667 43-6 120 
8-5 5-6 | 1-85¢| 37-5 | 26 19- 17:9 |) 17-8 791 27-9 652 41-0 
8-2 6-1 | 1-65 34 34 20- 17-6 | 20-4 821 29-7 622 43-4 |21 
9-7 5-4| 2-037] 46 So ee 18:7 | 18-7 70 28-3 76 40-0 |22 
8-2 6-6 | 2-06 39-8 | 238 20 17-8 |. 17-6 831 94-7 68 42-4 193 
9-9 6-5 | 1-98 aererh P20c eS 17:2 |. 16:6 -792 26-5 686 39-8 |24 
8-1 5 1-51 30-4] 24 20 16-9 17-1 -761 28-1 643 35-9 125 
8-9 Bo |) 1-86 30-5) )2t 15 18-3 18-3 85 25 -60 46-5 |26 
8-3 5-9 | 1-40 7 are | Wael Doth er 13:3) 17-6 -767 25 65 39-8 |27 
8 5-8 | 1-80 32 28 16 17 17-1 -763 25-9 -638 38-2 |28 
9-3 5-4 | 2-05 pas) Oe © ied] a a (a5 (17-5 -905 30-5 -682 43-5 |29 
8-2 5-4 | 2-12 Aa, Pare. be. 1657, 2215-9 -796 25-3 -605 38 130 
8-8 5-7 | 2-01 42 33 21 1776 (0 (163 oie 25-6 64 38-7 |31 
7.5 5 2-04 39-1 Ped ae 16-8 | 15-6 -70 27 55 37-6 132 
Pee) 6-8 |) 8-17 CESS Os pal Oe a 16:5) 1°17 80 25 637 41 133 
8-3 5. 1-78 37 rere Se (71 17 767 24-7 644 38-8 134 
8-3 4-6 | 1-80 Seon op ee 17:1 17-2 647 25-6 625 36-1 [35 
7-9 5-2 |. 1-75 Oo al oye yb Oe 16:5 15-3 79 30 70 37-136 
8-9 5-6 | 2-13 45-40) “795-9 |* 14 18-6 | 17-3 814 25-8 593 40-6 137 
7-8 BS | 1-54 OTe Vs hile ae 16-8 | 16-4 79 28-7 65 39-9 138 
8-5 5.7 | dere go-s) 1978 bo. 17-8 | 16-4 755 25-7 681 41-7 |39 
8-6 4-5 | 1-92 35:2 qoeere Hee: (7:4 16-9 864 27-5 69 40 © |40 
8-8 4-9 | 1-93 Soe FSO RC nO: 18-1 15-9 798 26-7 683 at 44 
8-8 5-7. | Leh] meraba lubes Tn. 18-3 17-6 853 30-4 63 38-4 |42 
8-4 4-8} 1-47 vets 4 Rae Sag ete fae wee 17-7 783 3:7 613 42-2 |43 
8 5-4] 1-84 40 35 18-5 17-6 18-2 797 arg 603 41-2 |44 
9-1 7 ate Cy sad es a 93-3 19-6} 20-5 84 30-5 733 47 145 
9-1 7-21 2-02 GENT 1 Geke 20 20:6 | 20-4 887 32-8 692 48-1 |46 
8-6 6 2-16 50 35 19 20 21-5 825 31-5 75 47-5 147 
8-8 6-1 | 2-07 49-91 (35.2 | 90-2 18:9 | 20-6 775 27-6 65 41-4 |48 
8-1 5-9 | 1-62 39:53) 931-2) |20 19-5 19-7 761 31:7 617 41-7 |49 
8-1 5-8 | 1-69 32-3 | 26-7] 20-4 18-2 | 20 775 29 602 41-2 |50 
8-3 Be Seehof) ae ele 19-4 18-2 | 19-6 732 27-9 601 44-6 
8 Ba) tae cd RL al 20 18-7 | 19-8 746 29-1 602 44-2 |51 
8-5 Bo | eae gen. | Ake 18-7 17271. 18-8 717 26-7 60 45 152 
8-3 65 | -1-99n"| 1799-67) .2 08 20-1 19-0 | 20-2 756 28-9 667 49-9 
8-4 7 1-78 COA ea ee a 19-2 18 19-2 757 27 635 48-2 |53 
8:3 6-9. | Ore ess saps es 21-2 91-4 | 21-7 75 30 65 50 [54 
8-2 6-5 | 1-97 Sd ee ie oes 22-5 18-5 | 20 748 29-9 671 51-4 (55 
8-1 5-4] 2-30 SOA. ee 17-5 18-2 | 20 77 28-7 711 49-9 |56 
2.8 By ee SY le 21-0 19-2 | 19-0 748 28-1 648 50-0 
7-9 7-51) 1-99 oT oh eed eps 22-5 19-4 | 20 687 27-9 681 51-4 |57 
7-8 6-8 | 1-77 Ces | a ort 21-7 19:2] 18-5 80 28-3 60 50 = —|58 
7-6 6-8 | 1-38 PY ol ee ete 19-4 18-8 | 19-3 733 97-1 59 47-4 |59 
7-8 6-8 | 1-92 40330), 1 Ae 21-2 19:4 | 18-4 786 27-8 694 51-4 160 
7-9 74 | 181 ap ee) F< 20-2 19 18-6 733 99-2 675 50 = «|61 
7-8 6-21 49H Fag se eae 23-1 18-7] 17-1 759 30-9 648 50-4 
9-1 6-5 | 1-63 B5 Met be 91-7 19-2 | 19-2 817 36-2 68 50 162 
8 5-5 | 1-94 ri.) ee. 25 18-3 17-9 -791 34-2 625 54-2 |63 
7.7 BB agra kbc ont) ee 25 19-1 17-6 75 34 63 50-2 |64 
6:4 5.8| 1-22 aT ely eee 22-3 18-2 | 15 -684 28-1 61 43-8 |65 
6-6 5-9 | 1-38 i Sd ge ae 17-4 18 155 694 25-6 594 46-7 |66 
75 6-1] 1-54 A578) -1 0, SS 23 17:8 | 15-4 712 97-5 604 47-5 167 
8-6 6-2 | 1-89 Ae 25 Sez ty 80 31-2 70 53-3 |68 
8-5 8 2-12 DF ack lees skhs 25 20 19-4 825 30 737 57-5 |69 
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a. Vinegar sold extensively 





to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. 


but some at $35.00. 


p. Mining Comp 
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Or ee 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











any houses $20, others $40-$60. 





Sugar ya ms ¢ ag 
Tw he mn 
> - = 4 3 1) eras 
£22 Sigeee (4, | ee 
Locality 3 7 3 s : gs - ES A q 5 
Bas| as) 485 | Bs laBS] Be | gs] Ss 
SSTlES=| g2 | SU lgewr] BS | aa] gs 
cedleeSles| calees| # [ss] &e 
o) va ') & |O > 70) Ay 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents | cents! cents 
Dominion (Average)....... 8-4) 7-9 | 61-0 | 71-8 | 27:5 15-5 | 3-6 54-7 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8:7 | 8-0] 65-8 | 70-6 | 29-4 13-4] 4-0 59-8 
1—Sydney.............. 8-8 | 8-3 | 66-8 | 69-3 | 30 14-9 | 4-1 66-2 
2—New Glasgow........ 8:6 | 8-1] 63-3 | 73-3 | 31 13-4] 3-5 50-4 
3—Amherst............. 8-7 | 7:8 | 63-9 | 66-7 | 26-7 13 4-6 45 
4—Halifax............... 8:4] 7-8 | 66-5 | 71-8 | 28-7 14-5 | 4-2 66-9 
5—Windsor.............. 8-7 | 8-1] 65 71-2 | 30 13 4-4 66 
G--Truro ses 9 8 69 71-4 | 30 vb Ss te Po) 64 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown| 8-1 | 7-5 | 65-8 | 71-7 | 28-5 15-7 | 3-5 65 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-5 | 8-0 | 65-0 | 72-4 | 27-7 12:9 | 3-4 60-1 
8—Moncton............. 8-6] 8 68-5 | 74-7 | 29-2 13 33 64-1 
Pt. Jonm nc. ee 8:3 | 7-8 | 63-3 | 66-4 | 29-2 12-6] 3-7 61-4 
10—Fredericton.......... 8:7} 8-3 | 63 74.3 | 25-4 12-9 | 2-9 54-8 
11—Bathurst............. 8-3} 7:81 65 74-2 | 27 13 3:5 60 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-9) 7-3 | 59-8 | 69-5 | 26-3 14-1 | 3-7 52-4 
12—Quebec............... 7-7 | 72 | 61-6 | 73-8 | 26-3 17:5 | 3-4 50-5 
13—Three Rivers......... 8-3 | 7-8 | 62-5 | 72 25:3 14-4] 4.3 51 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 78 | 7-2 | 61-2 | 69-2 | 26-6 14-4] 3:3 47-1 
1S SOrel wave ee eee 8-2 7:7 | 52-2 | 58 26-8 10-5 4-3 45-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe Vine: pee 60 69-3 | 25 12-7 | 3-7 52-1 
17—St. John’s............ 7-8 7-2 | 63-3 | 70 27-5 14-7 3-2 56 
18—Thetford Mines 8-1 7-5 | 61-1 | 70-8 | 26-8 14-2 3-9 55-5 
19—Montreal...... ‘ 7-6] 7-21] 60-3 | 71-1 | 26 15-1] 3-3 56 
20 Wicca akac dle. 8 7-3 | 55-8 | 71-2 | 26-7 13-8} 3-6 57-5 
Ontario (Average). 8-3 | 8-0 | 62-2 | 72-5 | 26-6 13-7 | 3-4 54-0 
Zi—-OUtAWA ee sce 7:5 7-4 | 61-9 | 71 27-1 12-8 3-1 57-8 
22—Brockville........... 8:7] 8 60 75 29 13-5 | 3-8 56-7 
23—Kingston............. 7:7 | 7:5 | 58-7 | 70-6 | 25-7 13-3 | 3-5 55 
24—Belleville............ 8-2 8 64°3 | 71-1 | 25:7 13-7} 3-5 55-7 
25—Peterborough........ 78) 7-7 | 62-2 | 67-5 | 24-8 14-4] 3-4 55:5, 
26—Oshawa.........0.0.: 8:2 8 66-7 | 73:7 | 26-7 12-8 3°38 53-3 
i OPTI doce ott Berle 8:4 8-1 | 65-7 | 70-2 | 26 14-1 3-5 55-7 
28—Toronto.............. 8 7-7 | 62-4 | 73-5 | 24-8 14 8-2 54-2 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-6} 8-1] 66-5 | 76-1 | 26-9 13-9 | 38-5 56°7 
30—St. Catharines 8-1 8-1 | 65-8 | 72-7 | 24-2 12 3-1 53°3 
31—Hamilton............ 7-9 | 7:71 58-9 | 70-8 | 25-1 12:3] 3 53-3 
$2—Brantford......2..... 8 7-7 | 60-4 | 71-3 | 24:8 12-8 3°2 56-2 
So Gali uur et mene 7:6 7-6 | 61-2 | 69-5 | 25 13-6 3-2 52-5 
34—Guelph............... 8-3 | 8-1 | 59-8 | 72-9 | 24-7 13-3 | 3-8 53 
35—Kitchener............ 8-1 8-1 | 47-5 | 67-9 | 25-4 13-4 3-7 49-3 
36—Woodstock........... 7-5 | 7-3 | 63-3 | 70 25 12°71 '3 53-3 
37—Stratford............. 8-4] 8-1] 58-8 | 72-8 | 26-2 13-5 | 3-2 57-5 
388—London.............. 8-4] 8 66-5 | 78 25:4 14:6 | 3-6 60-9 
389—St. Thomas.......... 8°7 8-3 | 64-8 | 73-6 | 25-8 13-8 3:6 59-6 
40—Chatham............ 8-4 8:2 | 58-3 | 69-9 | 26-2 12:9 | 3:3 52-5 
41—Windsor.............. 8-1 7-6 | 61-2 | 73-6 | 25-9 14-2} 3-3 53-2 
AD eS ATRIR ees he Ven 8:3 8-1 | 64-3 | 75-7 | 26-4 13-4 3-2 54-3 
43—Owen Sound.......... 8-1 7:9 | 70 72-5 | 26:7 13-3 | 3-2 52-5 
44—North Bay........... 8-5 8-3 | 69-2 | 73-5 | 28-5 14-1 3°8 58-3 
45—Sudbury............. 9-1 8:6 | 62-5 | 74-5 | 30 16 3°7 47 
46-—Cobalt.20 woe 9-4 8-5 | 63-1 | 74-6 | 30 15 3-7 56-4 
J—TATOMINS Ay. eee 10 9 60 72-5 | 30 13-7 4 45 
48—Saulte Ste. Marie 9-1 8-8 | 59-3 | 74-8 | 28-3 15-4 3:5 47-8 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-6 8-3 | 60 73°1 | 28-9 14-1 3°3 50-8 
50—Fort William......... 8:5 8:2 | 62-3 | 72-7 | 29-5 14-7 38°2 53°7 
Manitoba (Average) 8-5 | 8-2] 57-0 | 72-5 | 27-4 12-9 | 3-4 48-1 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-6 8-5 | 57-3 | 73-2 | 28-8 12-8 3°4 49-5 
562—Brandon............. 8-3 7°8 | 56:7 | 71-7 | 26 12-9 3°4 46-7 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-6 | 8-4] 59-3 | 74-9 | 28-6 19-8 | 3-6 53-7 
b3—Regina ee 8-4 8-3 | 60 77 path al9-2 8-2 53-1 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-6 8:5 | 56-9 | 75-6 | 30-8 a20-5 3°8 55 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-5 8:2 | 58-4 | 72-4 | 27-5 | 921 3-7 51-7 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-9 8-4 | 62 74-6 | 29 al8-6 3-5 55 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-6 7-9 | 54-8 | 71-0 | 27-8 19-3 3°6 53-3 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-9 8 54-4 |] 72-5 | 26-9 | a21-4] 3-8 60 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9-3 8-4 | 50 66-7 | 28-3 a22-5 3°7 55 
59—Edmonton........... 8-5 7°8 | 53-6 | 69-8 | 27-5 al7 3°6 47-4 
60—Calgary.............. 8-3 8 58-9 | 72 28:4] al6-5 | 3-5 53-1 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-2 1) 7-8 | b7 74:2 | 28 al9 3-6 51 
British Columbia(Aver’ge)} 8-6 | 7-9 | 57-1! 71-0 30-1 22°6 | 3-9 55-1 
62—Fernie................ 9-3 8-5 | 65 73°9 | 28-3 al8 3-8 60 
63—Nelson............... 9-2] 8-3 | 58-3 | 70-5 | 30-5] 925-4] 3-6 48-3 
64—Trail.............005, 8-7 7°8 | 56-5 | 72 27-6 a27°7 3°6 54 
65—New Westminster....| 7:6 7°4 | 55 68-7 | 80°5 | a18-4] 3-6 53°7 
66—Vancouver........... 7-91} 7-5 | 55-9 | 67-2 | 29-7 |] 093-71. 3-6 55-5 
67—Victoria.............. 8-5 7°9 | 57-5 | 67-3 | 30-1 a20-8 3-6 55-9 
68—Nanaimo............. 7:7 7:7 | 56:2 | 73-7 | 31-2 | a22 4-3 63-7 
69—Prince Rupert........ 9-5 | 8-1] 52-5 | 74-4 | 32-5 | a25 4-8 50 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 
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ct 
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Starch, laundry, 
per Ib. 


in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. 
per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). k. 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 
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Anthracite coal, 
per ton 
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17-50 
1600-16-50 
17-00 
16-00 
18-40 
17-125 
218-00 
16-50 
16-00 
18-00 
16-222 
16-50-17-00 


16-00 
pic big 


5-00 
15-50-16-00 
15-00 
16-50-17-00 
16-50-17-00 
16-75 
15-959 
16-75 
16-00 
15-50 
15-50 
15-75 
15-00 
16-00-16-25 
14-50-15-00 


14-50-15-00 
14-50-15-00 
14-50-15-00 
14-50 
16-00 
15-50-16-00 
15-00-15 -50 
15-00-15-50 


15-50 
215-50-16-50 

16-50 
16-00-16-50 

16-50 
17-00-17-50 
18-50-19 -00 
18-50-19-00 
16-50-16-75 


17-00-17-50 
17-00~17-50 
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c. Calculated price per 
New houses as high as $40 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. De- 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1927 

















Wood Rent 
AG * oa i ig 
3 : 3 |os 
8 2 © IES a a 
o i=] a ~ be Po <> aoe 
“~~ Oo oO bea As -4 Q oka 
3 e ee ee ree) 25 artes) HEA Had} geese eta 
as 3 SR 32% ee Sas ohn e- RS go8ae g EBEE 
3 [8 ee 88 ap, © 8:88 SB jak 9 2e.08 Q 8 Bok 
gy o Ok ~ ae ~~ ES n cS lou) S2ogn 1S2808n 
28 4 ES RES 28 258 see SB |e8| wSgSh (eS sase 
aa 6) td se] a) B = Oe PD a 
$ $ $ za ies $ $ 
10-280 13-220 12-126 14-425 8-896 10-863 9-970 | 31-7 [12-7 27-447 19-560 
9-110 12-150 8-750 10-000 6-050 6-900 5-333 | 34-2 |14-7 22-417 15-083 
7°45 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 G00 ce wee ee 33-35|15 | 16-00-20-00] 10-00-14-00} 1 
oes 15:00 ener en heros oy, 08-00 c6-00 | 35 {15 20-00 14-00 | 2 
12-50 CE A SA Te 6-00 | 32, |15 | 10-00-15-00| 5-00-10-00) 3 
11- oonit. 50 11-00-13-50/9- 00-12- P90 12- anit 00 8-00 9-00 8 hh aa 34. 115 | 30-00-40-00| 20-00-25-00} 4 
CE oe 0-11-50} 10-00 -00 5-00 6-00 4:00 | 35  |15 | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00] 5 
10-00-11-00 16-00 8-25 ea 4-25 5-50 Ta 35  |13-1] 20-00-28-00| 16-00-18-00| 6 
11-00 13-25 11-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 09:00 | 32 {15 | 19-00-26-00} 10-00-14-00} 7 
10-938 13-333 10-875 ee 7-000 a pg 32-4 |12-5 27-000 19-250 
¢10-00-12-50 213-50 210-00 -00 28-00 29-0 39-35|15 | 30-00-45-00| 20-00-25-00} 8 
11-00-13-00| 12- 00-14- 00)13.00-16.00} 14- ee a 6: 00-8: 00} 7: 86-10- 00} 8- 00-9: 00 | 30-32/10 | 20-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00} 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 11 o 12-0 FOCI URN, We cee c4-80-6-40| 30 = {18 25-00 18-00 |10 
TEST ae 8-0 10.00 6-00 Caen i a 35 12 18-00 15-00 |11 
10-206 14-083 15.810 15-434 9-381 10-926 11-876 | 30-0 |12-7 23-000 14-813 
10-00 13-00 014-67 014-67 12-00 12-00 01200.‘ | 30. {15)..|-27-00-82-00). d.0sr eee. \12 
11-00-12-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 e813 | 30 |13 | 20-00-25-00, 12-00-15-00}13 
12-00 14-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 | 29-30}10 | 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00 14 
O50 HRS. AS c14.67-17.33|c16-00-18-67] 10-67 013-33 10:00 | 30 {15 | 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00 15 
oe ae) CO Un G16-6r LHe c12-00 |............| 30 |10 | 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00 16 
ED a 12-00 14-00 8-00 c10-00 c12-00 | 27-28|12-5|k23-00-33-00| 15-00-23 -00/17 
9-90 15-50): eee LOGO AE Oca as CE BOP WEB i elne 80) 11 16-00 10-50 |18 
11-00 | 12-50-15-00] 16-00 | 17: 00-18- 00}10.00-12.00) 12-00-13-00 c16-00 | 35 {10-12} 25-00-40-00) 16-00-25-00/19 
9-25 | 13-50-15-00]} 16-00 c17-23 7-00 9-00 c9-00 | 28 {13 | 22-00-30-00] 15-00-22-00)20 
10-875 12-570 13-114 15-799 9-952 12-408 11-496 | 30-1 |11-7 28-696 20-900 
9-25 {13-50-15-00] 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 35 |15 | 25-00-35-00| 20-00-25-00)21 
10 SO 8s.) oy 16-0045 LAU GTO Pes ag 30-32115 | 18-00-20-00| 12-00-16-00}22 
9-00-12-00 12-50 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c14:00 | 30 {10 | 18-00-25-00) 15-00-20-00/23 
10-00 12-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 30 {10 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00)24 
9-00 j 12-00-13-00] 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 {10 | 20-00-35-00; 15-00-25 -00}25 
ae rae 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 | 27-30)10 }m20.00-35.00 m18.00-25.00}26 
9-50-12-00 13-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 TORR. Wibhth e772 | 30 {10 | 18-00-25-00| 13-00-15-00)27 
11-00 | 10-50-11-50} 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-9] 25-00-40-00| 20-00-25-00}28 
g g g g g g g 230 12-5} 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00)29 
g9-50-12-00 212-00 g g g g g 230 {10 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25 -00/30 
. 00 | 12-00-13-00} 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12:00 | 25 9 | 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25 -00/31 
-00 12-00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 c8-348 | 28-30/10 | 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25 -00)32 
8: api: 00} 10-00-12-00] 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12:00 | 28 {12-5 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/33 
12-00 | 10-75-12-00] 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9-00 | 27-28]110 | 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00)34 
10-00 | 10-00-12-00] 16-00 18-00 12-00 2 ee 28-30] 8-3! 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00)35 
11-00-13-00] 13-00-14-00] 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 |cl10-67-16-00] 28 {10 20-00 15-00 |36 
10-00-14-00] 10-00-13-00] 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 | 28 {10 | 30-00-40-00] 19-00-25-00)37 
9-00-12-50] 11-00-12-00].......... elsc00- eee The Las 11-25 c11-25 | 26-27/14 | 30-00-45-00) 17-00-30-00/38 
11-00-11-50] 10-50-12-00|14.00-15.00)c16- 00-20: OOR ERSTE OG LNT Bs c20:00 | 380 {15 | 20-00-30-00| 15-00-20-00)39 
10-00-11-00 12:00) owas! s. CLROO Sia: SAUD. c16-00 | c9-00-15-00) 28 112-5} 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00/40 
211-00 13-50 g c& g 26-00 g ce & 22-00 mee te -00 |g30 {12 | 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00/41 
9-50 | 14-00-15-00].......... DOGO Ee See La Gs ba 14-00 | 30-32|15 | 25-00-35-00) 20-00-30-00)42 
10-00 13-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 Oe ay ae 30 11-7! 15-00-25-00] 12-00-20-00/43 
19-50) AAS a 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 11-9} 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00/44 
12-00-14-00} 15-00 |...:.....- 615-00-17-25]an ete. c10-50-15-00 c12-75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 | 11- bole 00] 13-00 15-00 13-00 {|c12-00-15-00]............ 27-30)15 22-00 14-00 |46 
16-50 16-00 10-00 12-75 | 6-00-7-00 DODO TH ARS Sl. 35 110 p 25 -00-35-00|47 
8-00-12-00 11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c6-50 | 30 112 | 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00}48 
9-50-13-50 13-50 11-00 14-00 10-00 CUR OO RH DB vd ens 35 113-3} 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00}49 
 9-00-13-50 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 TT Se a Gan 33 113-3] 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00}50 
12-000 14-750 11-000 12-125 7-250 SiGOe el fod e isk 38-8 |15-0 35-000 24.500 
11-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 50 ML) Wear TEE): 30-35115 | 35-00-50-00} 25-00-35-00]51 
12-00 14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 Rolf Bal UNE see UAE SL 35 15 | 25-00-30-00| 18-00-20-00/52 
9-938 17-688 8-000 11-875 8-500 10-500 12-333 | 34-4 |14-2 35-000 23-750 
9-00-12-00] 17-00-17-50].......... 14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 |15 | 30-00-50-00 30-00 {53 
h8-00- 9-50 19-00 6-50 i8-00 5-50 700 VA. cate’. eee 35 111-7] 25-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00/54 
10-00-11-00] 17-00-20-00 9-50 10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-35/15 35-00 25-00 |55 
h10-00 T6200) Hi siees c&i15-00 |.......... c&i14-00 014-00 | 35 |15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-500 Toy btn RR CR RR IE Wer: ee 9-0 11-000 8-500 | 32-5 |14-0 29-375 20-125 
g g g g g g g g |15 25-00 17-50 [57 
6 SOT L] mee ets | ese ed ys or ee BER eet ce PE OOSAR Sheree n8 35 «115 r bt 58 
h5-00- 6-00 16-008) bates LORS Lee ay 6-00 c7-00 4-00 | 30 15 35-00 5-00 |59 
h6-00=11250).12°50=-16-00hio.%. . Lee skews ete nee 12-00 14-00 c13-00 | 35 {15 | 20-00-35-00] 15- 00-35: 00 - 
Heh 0s) BESO) te Sh cc Pos LA nee tee aes SULTON OS SBE LIE OSTA Boe. dee v5 30 {10 30-00 18-0 
10-216 11° 960110. 8.. ak bot ees 9-500 10-167 5-170 | 35-4 [12-8 25-813 26.125 
Gre GE75) LLU POLE PA SO a 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 40 15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-75-11>75) 13°00-15-50} 00.50 o db cede des 9-00 11-75 e7-50 | 40 {12 | 20-00-30-00] 18-00-25-00)63 
9-00-11-00 145500 Pass een ee See: § 9-00 P0575 SN Pn 40 |11 | 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25 -00)64 
10-75-11-75 11695 5. Dot 2c SE Ee eS a OG 5-50 3:50 135 {15 | 18-00-20-00] 12-00-14-00}65 
10-50-11-50 AROHe IRL Bo See ey ae Bab 7-00 4-25 | 30 9 29-00 25-00 166 
10-55-11-50 7 BO 1S Dali S82 AE OR ee PP 8-00 c10-00 c4-77 | 28 [15 | 18-00-22-00] 15-00-17-00)67 
BPUIDE: BrO0) ute 4: FEI). seals CL qed (hE Ne Eat SRE OE as 6-00 | 35  |13-3| 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22-00)68 
AD ORTSSGOL OCT ie BSA ROe) OMT ee das Pa ke Pe Pee REC BRIT Bede as 35 112 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00)69 


cord from price quoted. 
m. 


per mont 
livered from 





For new tani $30-$35 and $20-$25. 
mines. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. 
n. Houses with conveniences a ‘extensively occupie 


j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 


d by workingmen, 
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Continued from page 664 


from 80 cents per bag to 824 cents, 
from 80 cents to 95 cents, and parsnips from 


from $7.125 per hundred pounds to $8.26 and 
choice steers at Toronto from $7.59 per hun- 


carrots : 
os dred pounds to $8.32. Choice grades of sheep 


95 cents to $121. Turpentine continued to at Toronto advanced from $7.25 per hundred 
decline, being down from $1.27 per gallon to pounds to $8.50. The price of hogs continued 
$1.20. Hay at Toronto fell from $18.50 per downward at Toronto, being $10.76 per hun- 
ton to $18. Western cattle at Winnipeg rose dred pounds, as compared with $11.21 in 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 














No. of Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.} Mar.| Apr. 
Commodities com- | 1914| 1916 | 1918} 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926] 1927 | 1927 
mo- 
dities 
Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 236 |102-3)/131- 6/199 -0)209- 2) 243 -5)171-8)153 - 7/156 -9)151-11156-5|160-2]148-91148-5 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 


II.—Animals and Their Products....... ae 50 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products} 28 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 
V.—Iron and its Products.................. 26 


VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 15 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


UCES rs BS EL oe ee Oe 16 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 
Li=—Marine sant cee Re. can eee 8 
TTT2—Horest). an. rGaieh il: Qu... eee ae 21 
EV Mineral) o8ene-daee. Palo. Bees ae 67 
Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumsrs’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 98 


(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 
Beverages 173-051 20.3: 2 aa ee 4 
Breadstufiss ae shi. b Lee eee ee 8 
Chocolate)... Of) sates ac ar see ae 1 
Bish e LOA Oe 27 Pe ee ee 8 
Fruita S57 i aOR ie. Ue ee ee eee 8 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 
Sugar refinedicH it ee ee 2 
Vegctablesii ou e al: eae 10 

ISLS Heh ee en, ae 2 
PLODACCO. Se. be Oe 2 
Miscellaneous.iii8).0. 0b a Oe 6 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 
Clothing (boots,shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
ANG Underwar). 3.0.05 Meee 1b 
Household equipment.................. 13 
Hurnitures: aasesee co eee. oe See 3 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 
Miscellancousis isses..21 oles eee en an 7 


(C) Producers’ Equipment................. 15 
OOS 8 2:6 ME OR. CS Ne ed 4 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies); Sho... | Se Re Te 8 
Miseollancoud#) <2 2... .h0seke naneeds cee 4 
(D) Producers’ Materials............... 131 
Building and Construction Materials....| 32 
lita DOry Aes cee CA ae ere 14 
Painters’ Materials................... 4 
Miscellaneous.................sse0e0- 14 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 
For Textile and Clothing Industries..} 21 
For Fur Industry...................- 2 
For Leather Industry................ 6 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 


Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 


111-6] 149-8)220-2}234-4|287-6]178-2]160-6)151-2/138-7|163-3/187-7|159-91160-8 
102-5] 119-9]179-4] 198-7) 204-8} 154 -6}136-8]135-8/120-3}134-8]137-21139-7/138-1 
97-8] 133-3]269-9]281-4/303 -3]165-0]165 -6]202-9}204-9)155-9]175-9]150-8]151-2 
94-3] 100-1]139-4]171-6/241-6]202-5/162-6/173-5)170-6]159 -0]156-4|/154-0/153-7 
97-+7|151-8]227-3]201-8/244-4/185-7/145-1/169-1/165-8]154-6|145-0|144-6]143-7 
96-2) 137-3] 144-2)135-6/137-7) 98-6) 96-3}102-5| 94-9]101-5/100-9| 95-9] 95-8 


94-5) 102-2] 144-9] 163-8] 197-5)205-4)190-3/186-4/185-9]175-9|177-1|172-0]168-0 
103-0) 123-1]187-3}185-4/223-3)184-7)166 -2]164-5]170-3/157-9|157-2|155-5]155-5 


110-6] 143-4}212-3])232-5) 258-2) 164-2/149 -1|132-4/119-7]146-8]172-5|147-8]148-8 
98-8] 107-1]172-5|177-5) 173-5) 142 -3/141 -3/128-6]131-5)148-21153-0]148-9/148-9 
94-3] 100+ 1]139-4]171-6)241-6/202-5/162-6/173-5]170-6/159 -0|156-4]153-9]153-7 
95-8]121-5) 166-1) 167-8) 196-2|175-6]157-0/160-8}159-5|151 -4/149-4]145-9]144-1 

104 -2}133 -4}189-2)206-0)244 -0)168-4)152-1/148-2]140-2/151 -9/163-0]149-4/148-9 

101-0] 180-4|196-9}204-4)242-0)180-0)157-0/164-6]154-9]158-2/154-5}149-1/148-5 


101-3) 120-6172 -8] 191-7) 226 -1/174-4/156-0)154- 2/147 -1/151-9'164-7|153 -3)149-8 
105-6] 132-3) 193-3) 207 -6|244-4/170-7/149- 7/149 - 6/137 - 4/149 -5/168 -9]152-2/150-8 
101-7)125-2)197-5)218-2|249-7)176-0)192- 2/223 -7/220-0)264-2|256 -2|232-11/227-8 
110-6) 144-4/224-4/216-6/261-2/186-9/163-5|/142-3|123-2|176-2|172-7/159-7|161-8 
102-0} 112-0] 104-0} 131-6} 183-2] 109-2)104-0/1C0-0| 96-0/104-0]104 -0}128-0]132-0 
98-8) 107-1)172-5]177-5| 173-5] 142-3]141 -0}128-6/131 -5)148-2]153 -0/148-9}148-9 
101-6}124-2]173-5)221-6|249-4/218-6)239 -9/187-3]167- 1/196 -6]159-4]175-0|169-4 
103-7/118-9)200-8)204- 1/209 -2)152-7/144-5/132-0]119-2/149-1]148-1}141-7}143-1 
100-0) 119-5) 165-1) 192-8}203 -0)167-8/147-7/155-6]134-5]136-4/143-9]151-9]147-5 
115-4}171-6/208-4)237.2|408-3/213-3)139 -5/238-9/216-1]153-3]138-4]153-1]151-0 
122-9]210-0)232-3/245-4/431-11170-0}153 -4/151 -4}201 -0)125-7/434-3/172-1|178-0 
104 -4)120-0)174-4/197-6)213-1]159-7) 99-9/108-2| 90-3|105-4)108-7/122-7/111-8 
108-0} 117-6) 154-7/204- 1/227 -0/206-5}206 -5| 206 -5)216 -5|216-5]216-5/216-5/216-5 
99-3/119-6/213-0/248- 4) 283-8) 186-9]174-8]162-0/158-3/146-8]150-1)156-9]157-9 


96-0/105 -8/ 146 -9)171-6) 203-1) 179-2)163 -8/159 -9/159-3/154 - 9/159 -3|154-6/148 -6 


105-3} 128-5) 181-3}232-5}260-2)186-3]165-0/165-4/158-1}152-0]152-0/150-2]150-2 
93-0} 98-6]136-0)152-3)185-0)176-9]163-4|158-2)159 -6/155-9]161-7|156-0/148-1 
102-8} 107-3] 189-1)245-3)323-4/249-4/222- 1/229 -11196-8]194-8]194-8]194-81194-8 
99 -7|203-2)247-4/336-91490- 6/461 -6/405 -5/322 -1/274-7/321 -6/321 -3/321 -6/321-6 
92-9) 97-9)135-0)150- 6} 182-3) 174-8]161-6]156-8}158-8]154-7|150-5}154-8]146-8 


103 - 4/130 - 7/195 - 0) 206-2) 241-9) 167-3)150 -9/151- 7) 141 -3/153-1)149-9/144-1/145-0 


94-4) 101-1) 146-0) 164-6) 197-1]206-5)190 -6)188 -8]188 -3]179 -6|/182-2/177-2)172-8 
98-1/117-8)203-9)216-6) 264-5} 248 -0/189 - 6] 209 -6]223 - 4/204 -2/204 -2}204-2)204-2 


94-5) 99-9)142-1/161-5}194-1)206-4/191 -0/188-2]187-7/179-1/182-4]177-8]173-2 
92-3) 133-2/242-3)242-2/268-6)200-5/177- 1/199 -5/198-4/188-9}172-0)154-9/154-9 


104- 4/133 -9| 200-3) 210- 7/246 -8| 163 -0|146 -7|147-8|136 -3]150-2|146-4|140-5/142-0 
93-8] 103-8} 150-5) 175-0/214-9] 183-2/159 -51166-4|164-1]154-2/149-9}147-1]147-1 
91-1) 92-3/130-4/ 163-8] 206-4) 180-0/157-0/163 -9]161 -0}149 -3|148-6}147-2|147-3 

102-2}159-4/264-3)303-2/313-7/173-3]173 - 2/215 -9|204-6|213-0}173-4/168-8]167-1 

100-0} 128-2)191-9)192-4/227-7)/192-6]164-9/168-1)168-5/161-4/151-2}145-0)145-0 


106-8) 140-8) 211-7)218-8)254-0)158- 4) 143 -7|143 -6|130-4/149 3/145 -6|139 -0/140-8 
96 -2)134-2/274-1/286-8)310- 2/157 -3)167-5|210-8)212-2|198-4)175-5)147-0/147-8 
72-4) 83-0)237-3/445- 6/477 -5/264-4)293 - 2/324: 1/219 -9]239 -2/316-4/410-9|422-5 

102-8] 137-6] 146-6)/217-4)176-3] 98-0) 91-5|107-0| 88-7| 98-5) 87-9] 91-3] 96-4 
95-0) 145-0] 174-9) 155-1)173-0/123-2)108-3)123-4)116-5)116-3|111-4/108-6}108-0 

110-8] 167 -9/230- 6) 184-0)208-7|184-8)164-7)157-5|153-0)150-8)152-9/152-4]152-4 

110-0}120-9/195-4}180-2)186-6)114-3)123-6]/103-9]101 -6/121-8]118-6)110-2|122-4 

114-6} 153 -8]252-7|261-7|280-7)177-7|157-7/138-1)112-7/171-3]170-3]160-0]161-6 

108-4) 138-6} 188-8} 209 - 9/295 -8) 186-7) 156 -2/160-4)142-9]149 -9]149-9]149-4/149-3 
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March. In dressed beef forequarters advanced 
from $9.75 per hundred pounds to $10.75, and 
hindquarters from $14.63 per hundred pounds 
to $16.50. Mutton was up from 124 cents per 
pound to 15 cents. Mess pork declined froza 
$32 per barrel to $31. Finest creamery butter 
at Montreal declined from 46 cents per pound 
to 39 cents and at Toronto from 47 cents to 
45 cents. The pronounced decline at Mont- 
real was said to be due to the embargo on the 
export of milk and cream to New York which 
resulted in increased supplies in Canadian 
creameries. The price of eggs continued to- 
ward lower levels, fresh at Montreal being 
down from 38-40 cents per dozen to 35-37 
cents, and storage at Toronto from 37 cents 
per dozen to 33 cents. Beef hides advanced 
from 11-1145 cents per pound to 12-124 cents. 
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Mink skins declined from $13 per skin to $11, 
while muskrat advanced from $1.50-$2.20 per 
skin to $1.70-$2.40. Raw cotton at New York 
advanced from an average price of 14.3 cents 
per pound to 14.8 cents, due, it was said, to 
flood conditions in the Midississippi valley. 
The low price for the month was 14.3 cents at 
the beginning and the high 15.35 cents toward 
the end. Groundwood pulp declined from 
$28-$30 per ton to $27-$30. In non-ferrous 
metals copper was slightly higher, being up 
from $14.55 per cwt. to $14.80. Silver ad- 
vanced from 54+ cents per ounce to 56% cents. 
Lead declined from $7.70 per cwt. to $7.45; 
zinc from .$8.274 per cwt. to $7.95; and tin 
from 70 cents per pound to 69 cents. Anthra- 
cite coal at Toronto was down from $13.02 per 


ton to $11.62. 


Unification of Cost of Living Index Numbers in Italy 


The Italian Government recently issued a 
Decree with the object of unifying the statis- 
tics of cost of living for the Kingdom as a 
whole. The Decree instructs the Central Sta- 
tistical Institute to bring about the establish- 
ment of indices of the cost of living in all 
municipalities of more than 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, and also, where statistical offices are 
present, in municipalities of more than 50,000 
and the chief towns of the provinces, 

* The Central Statistical Institute and the 
Ministries of National Economy and Co- 
operation are instructed to determine the 
quantity and quality of the articles to be 
taken into consideration in calculating the 
index numbers. They are also instructed to 
take the necessary steps fer the compilation 
of data according to an exact method and 
uniform criteria. The collection and tabula- 
tion of the data is left to the municipalities. 

The Decree also provides that no public 
authority, organization dependent on _ the 
State, trade association or public body of any 
_kind placed under the protection, supervision 
or control of the State, other than the munici- 
palities indicated, may publish indices of the 
cost. of living, even though this has been the 
practice hitherto, . 

Provision is made for the formation of 
special local committees, consisting of the 
mayor or his representative, a factory in- 
-gpector, the chief of the Statistical Service of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and not more 
than three representatives of the employers’ 
federation and a similar number of represen- 
tatives of workers’ unions, to check the prices 
reported by the offices, and also the tabula- 
tion of the data, 
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Finally, the Decree provides that the index 
numbers shall be calculated on the basis of 
the prices of one month in 1927, to be chosen 
by the Central Statistical Institute. After a 
period of five months, the publication of in- 
dex numbers now carried out by the munici- 
palities, chambers of commerce or other public 
offices is to be discontinued. The Central Sta- 
tistical Institute may, by way of exception, 
authorize certain municipalities to continue 


to calculate index numbers according to for- 


mer practice. 


—_—___— 


The extension of accident insurance in Ger- 
many to cover occupational diseases, which 
was made law by an order issued under the 
Federal: Insurance Code on May 12, 1925, 
came into force on July 1 of the same year. 
During the first twelve months of the opera- 
tion of the order, ended on June 30, 1926, 
3,847. cases of alleged occupational disease, 
affecting 1,807 undertakings employing about 
800,000 workers, were reported. The cases 
which were recognized to be real cases of 
occupational disease numbered 3,310. If the 
number of cases reported be taken into ac- 
count, lead poisoning is easily the most im- 
portant; but if the proportion of cases cured 
to cases declared be considered, phosphorus 
poisoning comes first, followed by X-ray 
lesions, and then third, but very much behind, 
by lead poisoning, poisoning by carbon bisul- 
phide and mercury poisoning. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest 
information available as to the move- 
ments of prices im Great Britain and other 
countries. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
Prices in the various countries continued to 
show a downward trend. 


Great Britain 


WuotrsAteE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913—100, was 
140.6 for March, a decline of 1.4 per cent 


for the month, All foods declined 3.4 per 


cent, with all groups lower. Non-foods were 
on the whole almost unchanged, with slight 
declines in iron and steel, in other metals 
and minerals, and in miscellaneous articles, 
and: advances in cotton and other textiles. 
On the base “average for 1924—100,” the 
index number for March was 84.6. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 123.6 in March, 
showing a decline of 0.4 per cent. Food 
stuffs remained unchanged on the average. 
Materials declined by 0.6 per cent, owing to 
lower prices in the minerals section. 
Textiles showed an improvement but were 
still far below the level of March, 1926. 

The Economist index number declined 
slightly at the end of April to 178.2, on the 
base 1901-05100, thus being about 0.6 per 
cent below the level of a month earlier. 
There were declines in the groups tea, sugar, 
etc., minerals, and the miscellaneous group, an 
advance in textiles due to higher cotton prices, 
caused by the Mississippi floods, and a slight 
increase in prices of cereals and meat. 

The Times index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 140.0 at the end of March, 
a decline of 0.8 per cent for the month. 
This level is the lowest at any time in the 
post-war period. Food prices declined 2.6 
per cent, all groups falling, the greatest 
decline being one of 7.6 per cent in meat 
and fish. Materials rose 0.2 per cent, with 
an advance of 0.9 per cent in cotton and 
4.7 per cent in other textiles, and declines 
in the remaining groups. | 


Cost or Livinc-—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour on the base July, 
1914—100, was 165 at April 1, as compared 
with 171 at March 1. This is the lowest 
recorded since January, 1917. Foods were 155 
as compared with 162: in March, the fall being 
mainly due to seasonal decreases in prices of 


‘advance in 


eges, milk and butter. Fuel and light declined 
from 200-205 to 190, due to reductions in 
prices of coal and gas from the abnormal 
levels resulting from the coal mining stoppage. 


France 


Wuo.rsate Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 
1914-=100, was 655 for March, showing a rise 
of 10 points for the month. Imports rose 
2.6 per cent and native products rose only 
slightly. Foods rose 2.1 per cent and 
industrial materials rose about 1 per cent. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914—100, 
was 524 for the first quarter of 1927, a decline 
of about 4 per cent from the level of the 
last quarter of 1926. Foods, heat and lght, 
clothing and sundries all declined considerably 


and rent showed no change. 


Germany 


Wuowrsate Prices—The index number of 
the Official Statistical Office, on the base 
1913100, was 135.0 for March, a decline of 
0.4 per cent. Agricultural products declined 
2.2 per cent and industrial ye rose 
0.8 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 


of cost of living was 144.9 for March, this 


being 0.3 per cent below the February level. 
This was due to a decline in the foods group. 
There was a seasonal decline of 23.8 per cent 
in the price of eggs, with declines also in meat 
and milk and their products, and a seasonal 
vegetable. prices (with the 
exception of potatoes). The other group 
index numbers were unchanged. 


Spain 


WuotrsarE Prices—The index number of 
the. General Statistical Service, on the base 
1913100, was 181 in March, and 182 in 
February. Foods rose 3 points during the 
period and materials declined 5 points. 


Reraw Pricrs—The official index number 
of retail prices of foods, fuel and sundries, 
Madrid, on the base 1914=100, was 194 in 
March as against 190 in Pabranry. Foods of 
animal origin, and of vegetable origin, and 


-fuel and sundries all rose during the month. 


New Zealand 


WuHoesaLe Prices-—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office was 1,544 for 
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February, on the base average annual 
aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 
1909-18=1,000, showing a decline of 2.6 per 
cent for the month. Foods, etc., of vegetable 
origin, declined 7.6 per cent, textiles, metals 
and their products, and chemicals and 
manures also declined. Wood and wood 
products, and non-metallic minerals and their 
products rose slightly. Animal products 
showed no change. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
for February, on the base July, 1914—1,000 
(foods based on prices in 25 centres and 
other elements on prices in 4 centres), was 
1,624, showing practically no change from the 
level of November, 1926, Rent rose slightly, 
clothing, etc., and the miscellaneous group 
declined somewhat and foods and fuel and 
light showed no change. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics registered 
145.3 for March, compared with 146.4 for 
February, on the base 1913=100. This was 
a decline of 0.75 per cent. In all groups of 
commodities except metals and miscellaneous 
commodities, which were slightly higher, there 


were decreases in the price level ranging from 
less than 0.1 per cent in the case of house 
furnishing goods to 5 per cent in the case of 
fuels. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of a list of 106 commodities) was 
$12.4405 on May 1, a decrease of 0.7 per cent. 
The principal groups to show declines were 
provisions, metals, naval stores, and miscel- 
laneous products. Advances were shown by 
hides and leather, textiles and bread stuffs. 

Cost or Livina.——The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 164.1 for March, 
as compared with 165.2 for February. The 
decline was due to falling food prices. 
Sundries and coal showed small decreases in 
price, and there was a slight increase in the 
cost of gas and electricity. 

The index number of the Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life, of the cost 
of living in Massachusetts, was 159.0 in 
March being about 0.8 per cent below the 
February level. Foods declined less than one 
per cent; clothing declined about 0.6 per cent; 
shelter declined 1.2 per cent with lower rents 
outside the Metropolitan Boston District; and 
fuel and light prices were lower, owing to a 
decline in electricity and kerosene prices. 


Industrial Unionism in the Building Trades of the United States 


An article entitled “Industrial Unionism in 
the Building Trades of the United States’ by 
kK. E. Cummins, Ph.D., of the Department 
of Economics of The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio, appears in the April number 
of the “International Labour Review” pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office, 
Geneva. 

In most industrial countries the disappear- 
ance of different classes of occupation, due 
to the steadily increasing concentration of 
undertakings and to the growth in the use of 
machinery, has led to the gradual replacement 
of craft unions by industrial unions. A craft 
union is defined as an “organization of wage 
workers engaged in a single occupation... . 
The occupation may be limited strictly to 
one single task, or may include a number of 
closely allied tasks or crafts. The strict test 
of a craft union seems to be that each 
member of the organization performs or may 
perform all the tasks included in the 
occupation.” An industrial union is described 
as a union which “attempts to unite into one 
homogeneous or organic group all the workers, 
~ skilled and unskilled, engaged in turning out 
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and putting on the market a given finished 
preduct or series of closely related products.” 
Many arguments are put forward on behalf of 
both types of organization. The author of 
the article above referred to has chosen the 
building industry as the most interesting field 
for study, in view of the long-drawn conflict 
between the two tendencies in the United 
States building trades, where the craft unionism 
which is traditional in the American Federa- 
tion of Labour is still dominant, in spite of 
many inroads by industrial unionism. The 
Carpenters’ Union, being by far the largest 
and most powerful of the building trades 
unions in the United States, and one of the 
most aggressive unions in America, naturally 
engages most of the author’s attention in this 
study. Dr. Cummins is of opinion that, 
although industrial unionism has impressed 
itself upon the policy of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, if it makes 
no more headway among the other building 
trades unions than it is making among the 
carpenters, it is hardly likely to be victorious 
over the craft principle in the near future. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1927 


‘THE accompanying tables, issued by the 

Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation, show the nature and extent of immi- 
gration into Canada during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1927. The total number of 
immigrants was 143,991, of whom 49,784 were 
British, 21,025 were from the United States, 
and 73,182 from other countries. In addition 
to these immigrants, 56,957 Canadians returned 
from the United States, so that if this num- 
ber be added to that of general immigration 
the combined total is 200,948 for the twelve 
months’ period. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 
31, 1927, SHOWING SEX, OCCUPATION AND 
DESTINATION. 


a SE SD ATE ST EI A RE, SDE I CT I I TE TE IS SEE EE ETE EI 








Via From 
eae ocean U.S.A. Totals 
ports 
Sex— 
AGult males isso lececere) es< 69, 763 10, 749 80,512 
ule (eiiAlON 14 ov bee 29,648 5,180 34,828 
Children under eighteen...) 23,555 5,096 28,651 
122,966 ZL O20 143,991 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 
MMislegay: nan fo mey da eine 55,650 5,233 60, 883 
Bemslosiwiy td tt.) sable 5,460 1,203 6, 663 
@hildtens Gaye sbass vase 12,717 1,691 14,408 
Labouring class— 

BOR A tee Cea eas es 4,862 e328 6,185 
Memales. ene hiejeutstis. 847 224 1,071 
GhildrenGo shiacss os tten 1,454 205 1,659 

Mechanics— 
DG PSY SANS oS A 4,617 1,774 6,391 
Bemalesiy kanye, 1,562 898 1,960 
Chaldirense: cite ere siete cas 1,184 803 1,487 
Trading class— 
INE DIOSOMELE Fos debe iterates 2,105 978 3,083 
MBN GIGS Ast cic cloreretele sie eke 1,064 362 1,426 
Opartlo byes neue se Aoaees b ees le 663 186 849 
Mining class— 
BIGGIE G Hien T arts stein 965 151 1,116 
Femalosiis. seesaw 104 10 114 
Childrentmeees sok eas 127 7 134 
Female domestic servants} 13,019 538 13,557 
Other classes— 

Malosu Veer hls sc wees. 1,564 1,290 2,854 

Memalestiin te vans chen 7,592 2,445 10,037 

Childrente. este. ose 7,410 2,704 10,114 

Destination— 

Noval SCOtIAp ce. 5/8 ee siete © 1,702 118 1,815 
New Brunswick........... 911 247 1,158 
Prince Edward Island..... 125 27 152 
Quebec ees Misivahs ave cots 13, 735 2,907 16,642 
Ontario Lm eA 34, 769 5,835 40, 604 
Manitoba atodaieeky cuseiee 35,449 1,290 36, 739 
Saskatchewan............. 16, 423 3, 662 20,085 
Alberta......... Mets ete) ae 11,780 | 4,587] 16,367 
British Columbia......... 8,060 2,316 10,376 
Yukon Territory.......... 4 30 34 
Northwest Territories..... 30] 18 Ske ney Re 3 
INOU'ZIVON see tissietcis a eam s 5 11 16 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION :TO CANADA, 
Fan THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH - 


Ocean Ports From 
— —_——_——__——_———__] U.S.A. Totals 
British Others 

JA DTULA eas. eee 7,897 7,589 2,007 17, 493 
Maye Sue comets 7,986 8,571 2,063 18,620 
JUNG WE Sse ahs eee 5,940 4,074 2G 125191 
Julyet ee ee 5,293 8,737 2,197 16,227 
Auguste e ones 4,125 7,269 Mepalsy? 13,946 
September....... 4,152 6,267 1,990 12,409 
October Meee 3,654 4,560 1,799 10,013 
November....... 2,471 3,939 Lesh 7,721 
December........ 1275 3,082 1,058 5,415 
January: ie). 2a. 899 2,360 905 4,164 
Hebruaryses een 1,180 3,403 938 Daoou 
ALC lee me tte 4,912 latool 2,028 20,271 
MTotalsiasien 49,784 73,182 21,025 |. 143,991 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1927. 


Albaniansnetconre te ily; Mae Varn yeti ones 4,863 
Aralian eone, cates 4 Maltese hs... yiencwiee 33 
Armenians 2. «.ceies 65 Mexicanien tf). meni 1 
ATISUPIAD sacae cetes ore 401 Montenegrin........ 5 
Beloians se kocactmae 2,080 MOravians sheet es 36 
Bohemina.s5 «see. 22 INGOTO UR sae. ater 51 
British— IPOL SIAN ss tes se ater 
English eecgcls «2 24,850 PoOlisnvenas. Wash eree 6,505 
Ib plans Weed d 9,187 POFrbucuese) .csen ice 14 
SEovelisares.atr 14,296 Roumanian......... 292 
Wielshtencts aan 1,411 RUUSSIANE cater caee: i han rg 
Buolodrian cw sere 126 Ruthenian sic. 2s 9,995 
Chinese. oo ate ceri 2 Scandinavian— 
Croatian siete: fe 1,085 Danish sates. 2,030 
ZOCH i) eee ec ans 721 Icelandic........ 30 
Dutelys tse se 1,674 Norwegian...... 3,384 
East Indian......... 60 DWwedisiacse.. 2,628 
Hist homaney sievdaes 92 Serbiannieetens eee 885 
Hinnishti je, ceeocts 5,180 Slovakasae ae oes 4,274 
Hrenehive ceeceeinest oe 548 Spans tase owen neces 29 
Germany ite". fica: 12,540 Spanish American.. 6 
Greele “Seas Pay eee 340 SWiSSiedaae ieee tee 568 
Herzegovinian...... 3 Sylidile ssn tree 218 
Ltalianies Sai Ra ae 3,301 Turkish. stleeoes: 8 
Japanese............ 475 a 
JewishUaec.de ees: 4,471 Via ocean ports. 122,966 
Jugo-Slaviewewoee. 2,084 From the 
ISOPEN a se mate ane 1 United States.. 21,025 
Lettishs.. Sanecaanics 60 a 
Lithuanian. a) oss 842 Total... 143,991 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED MARCH 831, 1927. 


British | Natural- 


Canadian | subjects ized 
os born with |Canadians} Totals 
citizens |Canadian with 
domicile | domicile 

ADT cee oe tones 6,208 44] 269 6,918 
May ios om 7,184 546 269 7,999 
JUNC wa hosed oe 5,280 571 233 6,084 
TRV U RS eaten a alleh i 5,462 768 257 6,487 
Avigust. ooo. eke es 5,207 713 361 6,281 
September....... 3,422 626 173 4,221 
LOctobere suck nc: 3,503 370 163 4,036 
November....... 2,887 287 112 3,286 
December........ 2,855 275 159 3,289 
JanUAl ysl. eed oe 2,021 180 96 2,297 
February......... 1,987 280 130 2,397 
Thiel Oe ean cs 3,239 269 154 3, 662 
otalseade, 49,255 5,326 2,376 56,957 
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UNITED STATES REPORT ON IMMIGRATION IN 1926 


aS Re Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner General of Immigration 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, has 
been received from the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion (Department of Labour). The year was 
marked by a more stringent control of immi- 
gration than in any former year. The Com- 
missioner claims that the strict quota system, 
based on the policy that American wage 
standards are to be upheld, has been a notice- 
able factor in the existing prosperity of the 
United States. He further suggests that 
“thought might well be given to curtailing 
the numbers that may now come in annually 
without quota restriction from certain coun- 
tries in the New World.” 

Some figures for the fiscal year are given 
in the following paragraphs:— 


In the past fiscal year 304,488 immigrant and 
191,618 non-immigrant aliens entered the 
United States, making a total of admissions of 
496,106. Against this, 76,992 emigrant and 
150,763 non-emigrant aliens, a total of 227,755, 
left the United States. The actual in- 
crease in population through immigration, 
therefore, was 268,351, as compared with an in- 
crease in 1925 of 232,945, in 1924 of 662,557, 
in 1928 of 472,820, and in 1922 of 87,121. 


In addition to the 496,106 aliens admitted 
during the year, 20,550 applicants were denied 
admission and 1,030,679 alien seamen were ex- 
amined, making a total of 1,547,335 aliens ac- 
corded immigration inspection in 1926. The 
number of all classes inspected in the pre- 
vious year was 1,488,051, or 59,284 less than 
during the fiscal year just closed. 


Of the 304,488 immigrant aliens admitted in 
1926, the countries of northwestern Europe, 
mainly Germany, Irish Free State, and Great 
Britain, sent 126,487, or 41.5 per cent, and 
southern and eastern Europe only 29,125, or 
9.6 per cent. Canada contributed 91,019, or 
29.9 per cent of the total immigrants for the 
year; Mexico, 48,316, or 14.2 per cent; and 
the other countries, 14,591, or 4.8 per cent. 
While Canada and Mexico continued to fur- 
nish the bulk of immigration, neither country 
being subject to quota restrictions, there was 
a decrease in the past year of 9,876 from the 
former and an increase of 10,852 from the 
latter, compared to the year 1925, when 100,895 
immigrants came from Canada and 32,964 
from Mexico. 
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One of the outstanding facts shown by the 
statistical record of the year is the seemingly 
more permanent character of immigration un- 
der the quota law. There were 10,174 more 
immigrant aliens admitted in 1926 than in 
1925, while the total emigrant aliens departed 
in 1926 was 15,786 less than the number of 
the same class leaving the country in the year 
1925. In other words, only 25 emigrants left 
for every 100 immigrants admitted in the 
past fiscal year. 

The occupations of the immigrants arriving 
in 1926 are shown in the following percentages, 
which represent the proportion in each group, 
with all occupations as 100: professional, 3.6 
per cent; skilled, 18.7; unskilled, 33.7; farm- 
ers, 3.2; farm labourers, 5.7; common labour- 
ers, 14.3; servants, 10.0; commercial, 1.9; 
miscellaneous, 4.4; no occupation (including 
women and children) 37.7. 

A table is given showing the immigration 
to the United States from northern and west- 
ern Europe, southern and eastern Europe, 
Asia, Canada and Newfoundland, Mexico, West 
Indies and other countries, by specified periods. 
The record for immigration from Canada and 
Newfoundland is as follows:— 


IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES. FROM 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND, 1911-26 


Number of 
Immigrants 
Period from Canada 
an 
Newfoundland 
1911-1915... .. . 354,976 
LO Ps Lip ee ee ae ere é 56,830 
OLD Ok cya cunt aatone pettcadls Wi) wrote “sr Geld 55,990 
OG Sar IRL Pe EAH cai Rel bald 73,802 
OAs Seen sti bh? 86,139 
ON ay eae ae 82,215 
AOLG=TO20 Fai Lia ee ahs. ot B87; 209 
LOUGH eae at. Pe MOE ae ee LSS 
DO aie aie Nad i 105,399 
LOSS feet 32,452 
ORS LLG aN: VaR Ee ae eae cee ae 575182 
AISA SAT AR Pam RSS NY ree EROS ey eae 90,025 
TOS TOO, Ca ae eee eee DOs OL 
HOD eee oak 4 120k 
22h SA ek Persil c ake 46,810 
ROSE a Ie Saar 117,011 
POAT AE ls 2 Merle cara dist aa DU Oe 
LOD SIeR Ky Petite) ows 102,753 
LOZ Ga een © 93,368 
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EMIGRATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 1926 


The Board of Trade Journal (Great Britain) 
gave the following statistics of emigration from 
Great Britain and Ireland during 1926. 


The number of British subjects who were 
recorded as leaving permanent residence in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to take 
up permanent residence (7.e., residence for a 
year or more) in non-Kuropean countries was 
166,601 in 1926, as compared with 140,594 in 
1925 and with 155,374 in 1924. The number of 
British subjects who were recorded as leaving 
permanent residence in non-European -coun- 
tries to take up permanent residence in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland was 51,063 in 
1926, as compared with 56,335 in 1925, and 
with 64,112 in 1924. The following Table 
shows the emigration figures for the principal 
countries concerned in each of the last two 
years, figures for the Irish Free State being 
also given :— 








Emigrants of British 











Nationality 
Country of From Great 
Future Permanent Britain and From 
Residence Northern Trish 
Trelandt{ Free Statet 
1925 1926 1925 1926 
British North America...| 38,662| 49,632] 1,861} 1,989 
MAvistraltac eit thee. cere 35,006} 44,513 TP 070) 31,267 
New Zealand............. 11,730) 16,565 290 236 
Other parts of British 
EM pire 1s eee eo 19,827] 21,596 416 371 
Total, British Empire| 105,225] 132,306] 3,643} 3,863 
UnitvediStates; sass eee 29,549) 28,740] 26,416) 26,063 
Other Foreign Countries. 5,820} 5,555 108 115 
Total, All Destinations.| 140,594] 166,601} 30,167] 30,041 


tIn addition there were 28 emigrants from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland in 1926, and 17 in 1925, who departed 
from ports in the Irish Free State. These emigrants are not 
included in the Irish Free State totals. 

tThe figures in the Table show the total number of 
emigrants of British nationality, whether travelling direct 
from ports in the Irish Free State or va portsin Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. These emigrants are not included in 
the totals for Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Each division of the British Empire for 
which separate particulars are recorded showed 
an increase in the number of British emigrants 
from (Great Britain and Northern Ireland in 
1926. Of the total of 28,740 British emigrants 
to the United States in 1926, 13,978, or nearly 
one-half of the total, left permanent residence 
in Scotland. 


Occupations —The figures summarised in the 
following Table relate to British subjects of 
18 years of age and upwards,* who left Great 


Britain »or Northern Ireland to take up per- 
manent residence in non-European countries :— 


Emigrants 
from Great 
Britain and 
Occupations Northern 
Ireland 
1925 1926 
Males (18 years and over)*:— 
PS oT CUNLOTAl, cs Ree Tee 9,912 14,238 
Commercial, finance and insurance....... 8,57 9,798 
‘PT OLESSIONG) ||) Ae an eee en ee ee 3,543 3,492 
Skilled Trades— 
Mining and quarrying.................. 3,612 5,558 
Metal and engineering.................. dole 8,676 
Bun ldarig:. 20). 1 Bee Make Ces eee eee 1,008 1,189 
Other. 2c) Basa ee, eee eee 5,030 6,711 
Transport and communications........... 2,198 2,584 
Labourers not in agriculture ortransport.| 4,224 4,989 
Other and ill-defined occupations.........] 6,183 7,401 


Totals males reetst: ae.) eel, se 


Females (18 years and over) *:— 


Domestic, hotel, etc.,service............ 11, 789 13,422 
Commercial, finance and insurance....... 3,399 3,644 
PrOleSsiOnal (0 kee ee ee 2,747 2, 91d 
Clothine-trades! Beyae4. a ale eee 1,593 1,551 
Wife or housewife (not otherwise des- 
CTHDER) rr ets eee te eee 24,958 | 28,365 
Other and ill-defined occupations......... 6, 756 7,279 
Total jethales, aie ence 51,242 | 57,178 





“Inclusive of a small number of migrants of 12 years of 
age and over whose ages were not specified. 


There were noticeable variations in the pro- 
portions in the several occupational groups as 
between England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Northern Ireland. High proportions of the 
total number of male emigrants in each of the 
years 1925 and 1926 were recorded in the 
cases of agricultural workers and of labourers 
(not in agriculture or transport) from North- 
ern Ireland, in the agricultural and in the 
metal and engineering groups from Scotland, 
and in the numbers employed in agriculture 
and in commerce, finance and insurance from 
England and Wales. There was a noticeable 
increase in 1926 in the relative numbers em- 
ployed in mining and quarrying from Scotland, 
as compared with the total male emigrants 
of 18 years and over from that country. 


At a recent inquiry by a committee of the 
Alberta Legislature into the working of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act’ of the province 
it was stated that hernia was one of the most 
common causes of dissatisfaction with the 
Board’s medical findings. The Alberta Board 
follows the plan agreed upon by all the Boards 
of Canada, namely, that hernia cases shall 
come under the operation of compensation 
only when they are of recent origin and 
caused by a recent accident. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1927 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
and such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., 
recorded in the Department as occurring 
during the first quarter of 1927 was 255, there 
being 101 in January, 73 in February and 81 
in March. In the first quarter of 1926, 217 


fatal accidents were recorded. In this report 
it is the custom to record industrial accidents 
under the dates of the occurrence of the 
accidents, and fatal industrial diseases under 
the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and other official 
sources; from certain large employers of 
labour; and from the correspondents of the 
Lazsour Gazerre. Reports of accidents were 
also recorded from local newspapers. 

By industrial groups the fatalities occurred 
as follows: agriculture, 29; logging, 382; 
fishing and trapping, 11; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 32; manufacturing, 
47; construction, 21; transportation and public 
utilities, 59; trade, 4; service, 19; finance, 1. 
Of the mining accidents, 14 were in 
“metalliferous mining”, 11 in “coal mining”, 
3 in “non-metallic mineral mining’, and 4 in 
“structural materials”. Of the accidents in 
manufacturing, 6 were in the group “vegetable 


certain 


foods”; 2 in “animal foods”; one in “textiles 
and clothing”; one in “rubber goods”; 6 in 
“oulp and paper’; 13 in “saw and planing 
mills’; 12 in “iron, steel and products”; 2 
in “chemical and allied products”; 2 in “non- 
metallic mineral products’; one in “printing 
and publishing”; and one in “miscellaneous 
industries.” In construction there were 7 
accidents in “buildings and structures”, one in 
“shipbuilding”; 5 in “bridge and highway”; 2 
in “railway” and 6 in “miscellaneous con- 
struction”. In transportation and _ public 
utilities, there were 34 fatalities in “steam 
railway”; 3 in “street and electric railway”; 
13 in “water transportation’; 6 in “local 
transportation”; and 3 in “electricity and gas.” 
In trade, there were 3 fatalities in wholesale 


trade and one in retail. In service there were 
16 fatalities in “public administration”; 2 in 
“personal service” and one in “professional”. 
There was one fatality in the group “finance”. 

There was a notable absence during the 
period of accidents involving many fatalities, 
the only one being that in which seven 
fishermen (two white men and five Indians) 
were lost, in the capsize of a fishing boat off 
Vancouver Island early in January. Accidents 
involving two or three fatalities were as 
follows: 

Two labourers on power dam construction 
at Chelsea, Que., on January 10, while stand- 
ing on a log being lowered to the bottom 
of an emergency gate opener to act as a 
stop-log, fell forty feet into the river owing 
to the breaking of a cable, and were fatally 
injured; two track labourers were fatally 
injured near Hope, B.C., on January 1, by 
falling rocks as they were clearing tracks after 
a rock slide; a sectionman and a section 
foreman, riding on a jigger, near Otterburne, 
Manitoba, during a snowstorm, on March 
5, were killed by colliding with a freight train. 
In “Water Transportation” on March 3, the 
captain, mate and cook (as well as two New- 
foundlanders, whose deaths are not included 
in the statistics) of the Nova Scotian schooner 
Montclair, were lost when the schooner struck 
on a bar in a gale. Two other members of 
the crew were saved by coastguards, who took 
them in on a breeches buoy. In Montreal 
on March 28 two fire fighters were killed when 
a pump wagon struck a tree on the way to 
a fire. 


Supplementary lust of  accidents—The 
supplementary list of accidents occuring 
during 1926, to be found at the conclusion of 
this article, contains 22 fatalities, of which one 
was in agriculture; two in logging; 7 in 
mining; two in manufacturing; five in con- 
struction; one in trade; and four in service. 
Of these, five are known to have resulted 
fatally in 1927. Two of the accidents 
occurred in April; three in July; three in 
August; seven in October; three in November; 
and four in December. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE— 
ATINCT a. else Holland Landing, Ont....... Jan. 3 57 |Kicked by a horse. 
Farmer’sson.......... Haysville @Ontia eae coe Sree oO 22 |Crushed by falling tree. 
armen ass sce cae sn Hall burst Que aae sess: ama Ys) 61 |Struck py falling limb of tree. Died March 2. 
HCATINET bul cece keene Indian Head, Saskin) 00). CUNO ISR RAS Ree ee Kicked by a horse. 
IES ores Vey eee Oe eaeeuvesl eae St.iMare! Quensewnere eens “ 14 60 |Struck by train on his own farm. 
HATINET 4 hsee eee ee: Foxwarren, Man..... LAP nae BA imi 32 |While operating sawing machine was struck by 
piece of broken balance wheel. 
Harm hand. ee... a4 se SCOULVILLe) @ntyaunin seers ae Sets 21 |Struck by falling tree. 
Farmer’s soni.is 55. .0. Beauceville, Que............ om 20) 18 |Sawing firewood, was thrown to ground when 
clothes caught in shaft. 
Harner y oe seas ese iisterhazy, Sask............ or 20 21 | ‘ell beneath wheels of moving train. 
Barmernin. ws teke ave Near Priceville, Ont........ sey 29 35 |Struck by falling tree. ¥ 
Harmer yee amen iee Near Iroquois, Ont.......... SW Oil teeta: ts Mata Crushed by a falling tree. 
Parnnlpupiles a. )eceeae Fort Saskatchewan, Alta.... cio 22 |Lit fire with gasoline; burned to death. 
Nei braalel yume Shale a RAD Saskatoon, Sask..... Base). '2) Hebe ane sere Sleigh struck by train. 
Harmer sisOne-. were: « Grey Townsnip, Ont........ eo 22 | Kicked by a horse. 
Rarer win naanul Near Halifax, N.S.......... Feu 55 |Was chopping wood when his son’s axe slipped, 
severing artery in victim’s leg. 
STINET ence ince ee Chatham Ontweraceeee: Se alts) 63 |Fell from a load of wood, presumably following 
apcprectic stroke 
ATIC. Nc crcane ter St. Hubert) Quetrsamcni. CU DK ORs Desens Clothing caught in shafting; victim crushed by 
machinery. 
Parmer castes asin Near Saskatoon, Sask....... sceeel L 40 |Fell into well; drowned. 
Hariner. ewruencc tease ce Chatham Ontrrentee acess: ORL 1: LER cee Crushed by cave-in of gravel pit. 
HATINET Rese atone etek Near Winnipeg, Man........ Sout 60 |Fell into a well; drowned. 
Harmer saosccceome sane (unenburatN iS neenee. ae So 70 |Trapped in burning barn, attempting rescue of 
livestock. 
Farm hands. 4.0.4.4 08 Near Humboldt, Sask...... fet ON leer een nee Fell from load of hay. 
PariMer snes aes cee Lancaster; Ont mines s: Wharseie 4: Senne renee Wee loading logs was crushed by log rolling off 
oad, 
SHA TINEA E Sau! Hikee A ae Theodore;iSaskaiv.seces ss. St Os Nae cece nd Killed in a runaway. 
Barmvhandeadnmenss ced VinelandvOnticeese se cess EUR FS tated ow doy neh from a wagon, breaking neck. Died March 
14. 
Wariner, ceisaae net cee Kitchener, Ont.......5...... Seals 60 |Gored by a bull. 
Nariber Pianta ene StoMary7s iN Bieta ese see Sf) 220 Ul eeadevaavana nas on head by breaking winch while moving 
a house. 
PATINER as jose eee Near Wainwright, Alta...... Behe DQ. | tela ndts Ciothing drawn into power saw. 
PATTON ty vsiawher eee LiakewailomiuNemucemactsts revaiee. LAU TaN WE te ey oa Fell from load; died from exposure. 
Locaine— 
Chokermian...).......- BloedelwB iGreen secs: Jane -OoWARs co wae Struck by root roiling down hill. 
MAGE OT Sa.).\. ards alent Near Cranbrook, B.C....... oul 45 Diving load of logs which collapsed, crushing 
im. 
Cooks. ofr he ae Phoeaix Altar aenserecces - i138 58 |Rupture. 
NOP TOT HE Sat, enna re Ste. Perpetue, Que.......... caer eels 25 |Struck by ta,ling tree. = 
OW hit sees he esate Near Trois Pistoles, Que.... fe 13 15 |While clearing road for logging, was carried down 
hill by snowstide, stri.xcing a tree.> 
Moggers, nee Hayden Lake, B.C.......... 19 40 |Fell from donkey engine; died Jan. 22.< 
Wabourenunwen veeiaies Robinsonv@ntivencccer foes. tL Osos wae a: Struck by tree-~ 
Chokerman..”,.:.)...)...| Myrtle Pomt? Bi@in. 2... DAL 22 |Crushed between logs.~ * 
Swampericew.. ei seen Carrot River, Sask......... $e 95 35 |Crushed by a falling tree. ~ 
Crane operator......... North Vancouver, B.C...... SN 20: Nec Ame ative Jumping from crane to water tank, he fell between 
them and was crushed.7 
Section man........... Near Courtenay, B.C....... SOT D7 SDA ah Be Ries Dynamite exploded in his shack.- 
IhORRER Mion yee cine ane Lac du Saumon, Que........ Feb. 7 20 |Crushed between two loads of logs:— 
NOSSO ene cee ae ‘LecPassSackameymeeccsash: Se a 385 |Crushed by a falling tree. — 
Timber inspector...... Prince Rupert, B.C......... £614 GQ .....|Struck by a falling tree. — 
Rigging slinger........ Port Renfrew, B.C.......... Cee) 30 |Struck by falling pole, caught by knot and thrown 
through air. Died Feb. 14.- 
Bushnraine sence. PhoentxeNl pasmeeent ee sae: eee A 24 {Crushed by load of logs when stake broke. 
TE OR Ge pes us SMe ees th trate Mayo Siding) BGa.e nc. 3 cea 1G 34 |Caught against car by rolling log. = 
A Drofigerer oles MMe sie Me 0 Hlanders@ntaie. asscecins Me LOulinee eee: Struck by logs. ~ 
Roggerient: iinet: GléndalesOntids neces 3 Lebel es Sressneneataes Struck by skid.> 
Bushman. ieee be Near Dunnville, Ont........ oe 52 |Struck by falling tree 
Chokerman............ Youbowt BeC we raeiin. ida ae ADR 23 |Struck by falling snag. — 
Chokerman...........,| Lake Cowichan, B.C........ Mar. 3 25 |Struck by snag pulled off by a lead line. — 
Moggers wie A Alias pe! Homfray Channel, B.C..... AM CD Nel este eae -|Crushed between logs. ~ 
Mabourers. sewer Riaimyalba lee sOntene) cient lec) ae aN tes. 41 |Struck on head by tree.- 
Logger oo A Minks Tike vO nt ng acs. alo by Bibel We Pe aot Ve Struck by a falling tree. ~ 
Logger. Sia eee eeray Denman Island, B.C........ pe LO 24 |Crushed between logs. Died Mar. 12— 
Section foreman....... Flanders, Ont.......... anne DOSTO) ANE Ais,.) 2 Fell on logs, = 
Togrer ss iia ue. Anns Hotham Sound, B.C........ Soe ais 23 +|Struck by a cable.- 
Logging contractor..... SalmonvArm B.C i.e... SEE LONI SRM, 2 Drowned when hand-sled of provisions broke 
through ice on lake... ; 
HOGLer an saan ee Rocka Bayer i. aaa eG 58 |Crushed while moving a donkey engine.— 
Moggers Ae cleat lo ok Osprey Lake, B.C....:...... a Ont 23 |Struck by a falling tree. ~ 
Bushman. pees ee Kapuskasing, Ont.......7... SD lie Came es cal at 


Struck byatree. — 


Ee 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
7 Fishermen........... West Coast of Vancouver 
Slane serena eae kes Before 
FanMyvEGn lees wwe Fishing boat capsized. 
Captain of vessel....... Ketchikan} B:Cii es. ..0% roa uel eae] Eales baer Painting hold with hot mixture; handed up pote 
which overturned, burning victim. 

Fisherman.............|Cape Lago, Vancouver Is...} Feb. 4 ].......... Drowned in fishing boat. 

ED UGE Seapets axa esdete CWascadev BE. CUR MeL sis. aon 60 {Drowned on hunting trip, crossing lake on skates. 
Fisherman.,...........|Cape Fairweather, Alaska..} Mar. 28 ].......... Canadian haiibut vessel ran on rocks in snow 


storm and broke up, man drowned. 


Minine, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 


Metalliferous Mining: 
@hutemant wy se ANVORD Ciao cuddle codes ies Jan. 16 41 |Powder placed in large rock exploded when rock 
came down chute. Died Jan. 17. 
Furnaceman........... Prat Bie. wets ck siecle id AE li 30 |After signalling electric train to charge furance, 


he stepped on track and was caught and crushed 
against furnace. 

Mine Superintendent, .| Kirklaad Lake, Ont......... ha We 38 |Fall of rock. 

Concrete foreman...... MammnsyOnbircee ec cote eh PAs 44 |Struck by concrete carrier owing to breaking of 


cable. 
FUNZINCEE nee ties wien TIMMINS SONG escce eee ces Siu2e 42 |Silicosis. 
ATION: See eee. Slot GowgandayOntie 2. i) ian: eh OB! » 42 |Silicosis. 
Electric crane operator} Port Colborne, Ont......... do ey 22 |Cage on elevated track ran through open switch. 
Shaitmanciews vs dae ne Woe Kirkland Lake, Onto yet ccs'’ Feb. 8 26 {Struck by rock. 
Cage tender........... ADIIMID ING HONEA eee teers ote oT es 26 |Crushed between cage and wall. 
Mine driller ie seh ss Creighton Mine, Ont........ ih 14 24 {Struck by fall of broken rock. 
Mining prospector...... Near Stewart, B.C.......... Mar, 3 53 |Smothered in a snowslide. 
Aner Seat Ie fe Nise WanuprOntemoreere cases: CeO | ene ae, Fell into pit. 
Chief electrician.......]Cobalt, Ont................- SAAS 39 |Electrocuted while repairing a switch. 
SPrAMIIMET ees ye Britannia Beach, B.C....... FEO LSU a ihane ik Buried when chute came down with a rush. 
Coal mining: 
PP inrekeeper.).'..'205'.00 2 Corbi Circe ant 1) hae Fay he Po ae gs over by coal locomotive which he failed to 
ear. 
Fireboss.. .|Near Nanaimo, B.C........ mi Nes Bs 53 |Fall of material in mine, causing suffocation. 
Meine r Oe Re all fk Davao, Cole) ue ike i NI 40 |Fall of coa:. 
Miner Varo yh) Grace Bay NGS Es ae ane. Feb. 3 45 |Struck by fall of stone. 
Miner re i tn Glace’ Baye Neste ssic sien ch tee 18 |Run over by a coal “‘trip.”’ 
Minera re cmres haart Crow’s Nest, B.C........... Ab att 39 |Explosion. 
SHisbMAN ace cain Steliarton, N.S............. es a fa: 27 \Struck by car which broke coupling and 
rushed down incline. 
Miner sare ri ae, INanaIMON BCs oe ek. nae SHAG 30 |Crushed by fal: of coa: from roof. 
Minera ieee ea cca Stellartons Nisei cect ae aol 89 {Struck by fal: of coal. Died Feb. 22. 
Overmant..socie. ote Forestburg, Alta...........- ey 24 31 |Explosion. 
WME ree wn sculls oie Banter Alta yo. er sce weed Mar 24s ieeiae ey Anthrocosis. 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, 
N.€.8.2 
Employee of salt co....|Windsor, Ont............+.- Jan. 2 55 sie in a concrete abutment while vaulting over a 
arrier. 
Foreman in mine...... Thetford Mines, Que........ els 50 |Crushed ha lin loaded car and travelling 
crane at p 
Quarry worker.........]Laprairie, Que.............- Feb. 14 387 {Explosion of Moved charge. 
Structural materials: 
abourer ee yeaa ass: HaversvillevOntr: ys sans soe Heb periie teen. cokes Crushed by machine. 
Quarry worker......... St. Damase, Que............: ga yf 23 {Crushed by frozen lump of gravel. 
Pabouren. 2) satenks ees Pilot ButtenSaskesapesb asic: bes DEA WL cea aT Crushed by cave-in of sand. 
WADOULEr sss ese esses Calgary vAltaies cai arenes, 5: eee Mar. 23 38 |Crus a in cave-in when thaw loosened frozen 
groun 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink and 
tobacco: y f 
Baker..... clic carit ts Sis! drat Toronto; Ont cscc nie oe | ana 72 |Cut finger on bread pan; infection; died Jan. 9. 
Stable foreman........ MOTORCOM@ HEY: sssee ena cane vite Hi loyal Wenn Aeneas Kicked by a horse. 
a bourer seagrass EESTI a xt ING Suet eie alle terts ts A WPA 68 |Walked into open elevator shaft. 
Grist mill owner....... Ste. Croix, Ques cries eet er 20 50 |Cieaning ice off mill wheel which revolved and 
crushed him against wall. 
1 BEY Xollivs panelay soba 6 Meeswater, Ontruss ences. aes Mar. 12 46 |Struck by train. 
Mabourer ares ts seen Montreal, Que............... oh ad 61 |Fell from ladder. 
Animal foods: 
Labourer in packing |, 
plenteas eee Edmonton, Alta............ Jan #15) | eowsek ten Fell from ladder. 
Fireman at factory....| Hickson, Ont............... bas fet bf 24 |Crushed by falling coal. 
Textiles: 
Labourer deepening . 
waste dump......... Valleyfield, Que............ Mar. 14 21 {Struck by a rock following blast. 
Rubber goods: 
Operative no ane ses ae: liming s Ontivaaehinascnckl ne Feb. 22 70 |Fell on head on floor. 
Lupe, paper and paper 
oods: 
Jabourer Seas ees at Fort William, Ont.........., Jan. 27 40 |Crushed while hoisting a beam which fell out of 


sling following jerk on rope. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
MaNvurFACcTURING—Con. 
Pulp, paper and paper 
goods—Con. 
WalbOurer yea soceus sate « Mattawas Ontea eee eee 
Solon cent se rane ee Troquois Fails, Ont.......... 
Paper maker.......... Shawinigan Fa,ls, Que....... 
Foreman with pulp 
COMPANyi eee eek Cormwall pOntsce nee ee 
[saoourer ead eet Laitinen Port Alfred, Que............ 


Printing and publishing: 

Employee of newspaper] Montreai, Que.............. 
Saw and planing mills: 

Saw operator 


Fesston, Sask 
Grader 


Victoria, B.C 
Sarnia, Ont 
Near Blissfield, N.B 


Irish Settlement, N.B 


CC re er er 


ewer occesceoec ee ¢ /ALINU WCOULICIUOCIL, IN.ID...... 


Saw mill owner 


se ece eae 


BY) adalah. kdeces Oxford, NiSigc eenen ey 
Corebacen pane ate) pes Sud bun wOntua eee ee 
Planerman eames tenes Mission :BiC ence eens eo. 


Cobalt, Ont 


SEROGROUP Weldon, Saskucune peer, ee 
SWIVEL ae ena ween Biscotasing, Ont...>........ 
Sealer tesvaaow cae be Garrhead,, Altay ares. oh: 


Tron, steel and products: 


Teamsters .g.eee se eel Ottawa, Ontereeeeeeee..-- 
a boOuner teed eee Galt sOnmG seen sss. . 
TB seW oon ut iferica meme Poly 8) au Brantiords Ontsesnenecen an. 
Mec hinistintekeanaceer Brantiord \Ontunwreuset cs... 
WAOUECE: aoe aieenen: Brantiongd Outs. pees ke 
I Gellavayirh ey Giak abit wei lie 5 8 Quebec! Que Leena teres. a 
alourert.crs.. eee Pont Rouge. Quaraen: o... 
Planing machine....... 

ODELATOM. kee cn Montreal Ques eeeere en... 
NEA OUeL ae oe eae Welland) Onty paseitone t0.. 
MeO OUGT saan Elamailron; Onverrdcaes. 68 
Oiler gens ae end os ae Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 
LEN Gloylinsy Gye On ge dueng tL St. Catharines, Ont......... 

Non-metallic mineral 

products: 

ADOUTCT ces sok eset Near Windsor, N.S......... 
ha bourergs os sa ock® bas Niagara Falls, Ont.......... 


Chemical and allied pro- 


ducts: 
Manager of plant....... Erindale sOntirer seein... 
Worker in fuse plant...|Brownsburg, Que............ 
Miscellaneous industries: 
MEAMOUREE ermine ee a Goderich, Ontee-eeeeet. 
ConstRuUCcTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Carpenter.) sue ckek. WorontoyOnteceereaeen be ae 
MAD OULEn nn tees Drummondville, Que........ 
aboureh eae Le Quebec: Gtiom ee ae.k. ven 
Mabourer. san etree Beaupré, Que............-65. 
Mabouters nen eae Montreal Omensnccne ssh. ss. 
Carpenteranen snare OttawanWOnbtreamncecesn. ik 


Labourer on building 


@xCavatjon.....<..... Montrealers sand «6. 
Railway construction: 
Driller ties ears eee CTV AMONG eater tere. kas one 
Driblerdpay aera ee Crilly Ont eee ec hcee 
Shipbuilding: 
Riveter. saneq-eee ee WaNnystOM ONtaeee ate «s bece 
Bridge and highway con- 
struction: 
Boremanid) ceases DamiCityAOntescsiass: cos 
Bush worker........... 89 Waterways, Man......... 





ee ee ey 


a rd 


seeeee es 


ed 


Cause of Fatality 





Fell through coal chute; suffocated. 
Found dead in shack; violence. 
Skull crushed by falling heavy roll of newsprint. 


Caught in shaiting. 
Buried under slide of ashes. 


Struck by a street car on way home from work. 
Died Mar. 9. 































Fell against blade, severing arm.- 
Fell from scaffolde 

Caught arm in machinery. Died Feb. 4.- 
Slipped into boiling water (used to take frost out 


of wood). Scalded. Died Feb. 1. 
: Struck by deal thrown back by rollers of an 
edger. Died Feb. 4.- 


Blasting operations at sawmill. 

Struck by piece of wood. — 

Fractured skull. 

Putting on belt; hand caught, throwing him over 
pulley. Concussion. Died Feb. 26. 


Caught between couplings. A ; y 
Broken arm; gangrene and peritonitis; died April 
1. 


While helping to unload car-wheels with a crow- 
bar, wheel fell and crowbar struck him on head. 

Explosion under boiler; burns. 

Threw match into gasoline; burned by explosion. 

Was grinding piece of steel which slipped, striking 
victim on head. 

Caught in shafting. 

Was crushed between sleigh load of machinery 
and tractor drawing same. Died Jan. 29. 

Drowned while cutting ice to open channel. 


Sitting on door sill of oven, was crushed by 


machine, _ : 
Leg caught in moving gears. Died Mar. 11. 


Caught fingers; infection, 


Overcome by blast in lime kiln. Burned to 
death 


Dropped small motor on toe; septicaemia. 


Automobile accident. 
Explosion; cause unknown. 


yee caught in belt, drawing victim around 
shaft. 


Fell from scaffolding when plank slipped. 

Struck on head by falling steel beam. 

Struck by falling stone. Died Jan. 25. ; 

Fell from top floor of a mill under construction. 

Pulled wrong rope to lower swinging stage, fell 
to ground. Died Feb. 3. 

Fell from top of a building under construction 

when derrick gave way. 


Failed to heed a signal; blown up with rocks. 


Slipped off scaffold plank and fell onto ice. 


Struck by derrick which collapsed following 
buckling of boom. 
Crushed by falling tree, 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1927—Con; 


et 
SS Wa — eee 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
ConstRuction—Con. 
Bridge and highway con- 
struction—Con. 
a DOULCI Mee tet trent: Cascadesw@ue.nes esse ft aac Feb. 24 
Mechanic /.sic.s55.ca0% WorentoxOntien xe ice et) oie Mar. 8 
MAD OULCE Merah 4 ely acta Hachets! Ghat is). Died 
Mar. 31 
Miscellaneous construc- 

tion: 

WabOurerwrenicr. © een WhelsearQuenncckac. cape. ws Jan. 10 
Labourer Noa Ae ChelseanQuewc4 ne ieee mati dae) 
Wwaloureng-tery.a. os cntae Chelsea, Quenya. es. he Wy 
Machinistisat:) J s.ucat Bitobe Dam, Que sci s:.. Feb. 19 
CAD OULCTARS acest ee Bitobe: Dam, Quer...508. 2... Mar. 8 
Concrete finisher...... Grand KallsyiN.Beg ick) ok: Pe (os Ls) 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousiic Urinties— 
Steam railways: 

Track labourer........ Nearvtone;BiCx: secu b.. 8 Jan. 1 
Track labourer........ Neat; Hopes Cisiveits .. ce ee rik 
Section hand........... Sooke wl. Cras Pouid-rron se aos Co 
Foreman switchman...|Winnipeg, Man.............. be aes) 
HOREMIAT vente. «oc or Near Kathryn, Alta........ “a G 
MA DOUTET nm. a eee eee WorontowOnts eect tech sc che #4) BG 
Employee in bridge 

department of rail- 

WVCeL Vane ON Steve tou ste Meee Near Thorold, Ont.......... pe ee) 
@AEBpenterwie. aoe Ste. ObN Nc Biupossniesit ne Oo ae: 
JANICOL S22 age le hoe Heaside, Ont ac.ccars estes cs Le OG: 
Mabourerionsess ee Near Moncton, N.B......... ol Ble? 
Trackanand. ess vata.dus Montréal, Que i heldol's). ss ey a4 
GOO onten eae ae Mon Oe ne Lloydminster; B:C.....4..-. tego 
IBrakemians ys... tea Sterkhomas, Ont icc: otek he) oe Ws 
Section foreman....... Near Mossbank, Sask....... ee Ro) 
Carinepairer JJ oc lsgack DOTENnbO) Ont? bonAsietet cans 428 
Pbirommaniene Vaca csiiss oe Thompson Station, N.S..... 1S Sen! 
prakemanvees sees « Port Coquitlam, B.C....... Hebeno 
PnaIcemlan 4) med el Pacific Junction, N.B....... St -29 
Sectionman............ SlrumalkasOntee Me sah. etek. a EY 
Yard labourer......... RevelstokesbeOusaeset aan et BOK) 
Wanourecatemene a4. Mevantiet@ueys. saat. Ao al 
@arnentena. stein son: Rai GherOngivinses ed wots 5c feel 9 
Viardima inden ce tc BrockvillesOnte Sinctancte +. tee Od (2S 
Bralceniannen meee Spence’s Bridge, B.C........ Mar. 4 
ADOUFEH 60 eta ap rtisaces Superior Junction, Ont....... Soe ae 
Section foreman....... Near Otterburne, Man...... ean es 
PechMONINAN As erage os Near Otterburne, Man...... ey Ces: 
Tramways switch 

COA TOT A 2 Se aos as Montreal, Quem eeeet sa sa gt 
EDR SINGER worsen cs) Me. & Redpass Junction, B.C...... Sh eS 
Hingineer aa scuihis aes Near Jasper, Alta........... aD 
Car inspector..../..... (CoLeans Que. war heres te, 
Yard foreman......... Calgary, AlGaAs meemeeltht «Ee iat if 
Car repairer s.. ..14 mc: Ha INITLOD, MONT RC pi pincke ates. ed Tele! 
Pantera. stance ee Waleary, A ludeece a eee oe ey) 

Street and electric rail- 
- ways: 
NO vOrMaNn'.c...: see ee | ManCOUVer, 1b.) 2. ee 4... |) Jana 18 
Lineman, ....1...41 + ugeeha eit Ge i— ESA os act Pc clea Mar. 9 
I MpIOVee! nee Near Thorold, Ont.......... e720 
Water transportation: 
Marine engineer on coal 

DangOsn en ee Ink hiteybastoywn bis CAN eee ON Jan. 8 

Longshoreman......... New Westminster, B.C...... ks OF Me 


ey 


ee eee weeroe 


Cause of Fatality 





Pinned against a sleigh by cave-in of sand pit. 
Died Feb. 26. 
Fell from bridge; drowned. 


Caught in a rock slide on highway, a long illness 
being caused. 


Were standing on logs which were being lowered 
when cable gave way, throwing them into 
water. 

Arm drawn into machinery of stone crusher. 

Was unloading boat when jack slipped, victim 
crushed. 

Fell 73 feet from dam. 

piuehes by carload of concrete which jumped 
rails. 


Struck by falling rocks while clearing tracks 
after rock slide. One died same day, one 
died Jan. 4. 

Collision of gasoline coach with hand ear. 

Shaken from back of freight car while shunting, 
run Over. 

Slipped on stringer and fell, striking a cross- 
piece at bottom of flume. 

Panened while unloading heavy objects. Died 
an. 10. 


Working on trestle; knocked down and run over 
by train. 

While dismantling shed, fell from roof. 

Struck by auto. 

Fell from snow train; run over. 

While shovelling snow, run over by a backing 
freight train. 

Slipped on ice and fell under moving engine. 

Crushed between cars. 

Se by train when removing hand car from 
track. 

Crushed between cars while repairing car on 
siding. 

Collision of passenger trains owing to locked 
switch. 

Slipped from frosty car roof, falling to death. 

Fell from a box car, struck by an oil box. 

Struck by snow-plow. 

Struck by a yard engine. 

Struck by a locomotive. 

Struck by train. 

Fell under a car when coupling. 

Fell from freight train, run over. 

Struck by train. 

Gasoline speeder ran into train in snowstorm, 
on slippery track. 


Struck by taxicab while cleaning a switch. 

Caught between drawbars when investigating 
break away of cars. 

Caught between knuckles of engine connection 
while repairing. 

Apparently struck by train. 

Knocked down and run over by car. 

Crushed beneath box car when jack collapsed. 

While painting pipes in a tunnel connected with 
shops, was scalded owing to breaking of valves. 


Crushed while coupling cars. (a ; 

Pole which was being hoisted to position slipped 
and struck victim. 

Struck by car while walking on tracks. 


Fell through hatchway into hold. 
While loading ties was struck by one and knocked 
into water; drowned. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1927—Con. 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urimitms-Con. 
Water Transportation-Co.. 

Longshoreman......... Union Bayaib: Cee 5 63 |Fell from dock into water, striking head on piling. 

@arpenteriee sce ee North Vancouver, B.C...... 26 53 |Was it a sling and thrown through open hatch 
into hold. 

Sailors. wacrmeseec Liverpool Nis tater. nen: Feb. 19 29 |Fell between steamer and wharf; drowned. 

Cook on tug boat...... Quatsino Sound, B.C........ Feb. 19 384 |Fell overboard; drowned. ; 

Longshoreman......... Vancouver) B:Creae eae end 38 get by sling load of serap iron which fell into 

old. 

Captain of schooner... .|Off Cape Cod, Mass. 

CURLS TAR coaster Mar! 30} oc c ccs 

Mate of schooner...... e i if Wis C5 ee Wreck of Nova Scotian schooner off Mass. coast 

Cook of schooner...... es sé fs ive, PMR accivas aoe in storm. 

Captain of schooner. ..|Lockport, N.s.............. eS 35 |Walking across ice, feil through hole; drowned. 

Shee Ova TI A Se eked Sti John. NG Bete ere ee <n (CCN I RIN ae Fell on steamer. 

Superintendent of 

stevedoring firm....}/Vancouver, B.C............. 5 Ot 45 |ellinto hold of vessel. 

Local transportation: 

AUWtOldriviers wie snes Montreal Quen tae. wean ee Ahoy Meg 32 |Pinned beneath ear in an elevator pit. 

PRE AIISGED seme oes taists aloiets Near Dryden, Ont.......... elo no meen ae sas see. Crushed by collapse of load of ties. 

Carters Pa ike Meade Le Near Turgeon, Que.......... Oa 55 |Lost insnowdrifts; frozen. f 

Taxicab driver........ ‘TorontosOntine. ores ee Be ea 31 |Hurled through windshield when taxicab col- 
lided with a street car; died Mar. 2. 

Tractor operator....... Near Red Lake, Ont........ IY Bei 005 0) | Peas ar Crushed under overturned tractor. 

HPCAMIS TEL Jam 0 ys eels ere cles BibleteillyNeS see ce Ee AS) 79 {While driver walked down hill, horses began to 
trot so that he lost footing and fell beneath 
wheels; run over. 

Electricity and gas: 

Conduit worker........ Montrealli@ucussesnsee. > Jan. 4 28 |Asphyxiated by gas. Died Jan.5. — 

JANeMAN,/)2.210. dee ei ceil LATO L LOMO DU eee ale ns: Feb. 10 27 |Touched live wire; e:ectrocuted whise at top of 

ole. 

Lineman. . scosacs oles! Burford Onteniente Mar. 7 48 Blectrosnted when wet ladder touched high 
tension wires. 

TRADE— 

Wholesale: q ; 
Burtisuyer ta, ose. aoe Digby ANS eens. Achat Pareles she Car skidded and crashed through bridge rail. 
Salesman for biscuit 

manuilacturing com- 
DANY ieee cen ere Montreal: Queer seus... Mar. 3 26 |Automobile struck by train. 
ee Ree Prince Rupert, B.C......... NE RBE ST elds moor Died from results of infection of scratch. 
etaw: 

Teamsters... ek Edmonton) Alta cee. os... Jan ilcosen cues Crushed between waggon and wall while backing 

up to coal chute. 
FINANCE— 
Bank megsenger....... Montreal, Que.............. Jan. 8 15 |Crushed by elevator which he operated contrary 
to orders. 
SERVICE— 

Public administration: 

Civic labourer......... Vancouver, Ce neetee es Jan. 6 50 |Buried by cave-in of sewer; suffocated. 

Manager of government 

experimental farm...|Prince George, B.C......... Se LI Oal uocstea ee Gored by bull. 
Customs officer........ Prince Rupert, B.C, .2.; “24 45 |Fell from deck into harbour. Died Jan. 25. 
Labourer in municipal ; 
workshop............|Montreal, Que.............. Bebe 22) | Bares as Fell 20 feet owing to faintness. Died of pneumonia 
Feb, 8. 
Park guardian......... Quebec, Quem ces oa lees cet eA. 74 |Struck by a passing train while on way to work. 
Employee of inciner- 
ator department..... Montreal i@ue voeenecs o.2 ss Sed 51 | Riding on sleigh which was struck by street car; 
crushed. Died Feb. 28. 
Labourers iio.) se seals St. Damase, Que............ Se DAV corelt sate aie Struck by rock in quarry. 
Baretta nters twee ae Montrealet@ucwieernias-: Mar. 10 34 |Thrown from pump waggon which struck a cart 
j to avoid another collision. 

Farmer on road main- 

KenaAnce Tee. Ste. Ursule, Que............ “12 62 |Hauling gravel from a quarry through a cut-out 
; whose sides collapsed; victim was crushed. 

Police constable....... Montreal, Que...........-.. “<2 18 30 |Hurled from a motorcycle which crashed into a 
taxicab. 

Wireless operator...... Merry Island, B.C.......... eee 40 |Burned in gasoline explosion. 

Hirefighter Diba see Bia acsie ence Montreal, Que naib eo sia eos Soa | atsc cree eee Pump waggon struck tree, speeding on icy pave- 

Firefighter. ........... Montreal Queneeie.ccs. ss HD OTP eats sree ment. 

Driver of forestry 

branch speeder...... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... HET OB Mitvetereeiteantoss Speeder struck by train on bridge, hurled into 
current. 

Firefighter (ca:l)...... Fredericton, N.B........... SEEDY | ears taiethe weet Run over by hose truck. 

Labourer on sewer ex- 

CANVAUONS «Accor Toronto Ontueeccts sas: OO 51 ‘Buried under cave-in of sand. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1927—Con. 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


———— | | | 


SeRvice—Con. 


Personal: 
House cleaner.......... Montreal Quen. 22. nas Feb. 14 60 |Turned on gas not knowing fittings were discon- 
nected; overcome and asphyxiated. 
WHADOUPEDN: cies ts ee len' s Montreal iQue venvormes seas eer 15 48 {Slipped from roof white shovelling snow; fell to 
ground, 
Professional: 
Porter in university....|Montreai, Que.............. Mar. 17 52 |Fell down elevator shaft. Died Mar. 18. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1926 





AGRICULTURE— 

Bamnihandyes. 2 ane: Wassare iar te oie vanes OGte 72: 32 |Gored by a bull. Died Mar. 2, 1927. 
Loeeinc— 

Moggers eee. eeeeee lea Make wee @saes a ee July 21 18 |Fellfrom boom; drowned. 

ENGINE OP. 4s ca aterhs Haistele Broedelt- Bi Cw pesctens. dsuieds Dec. ‘2Svib knee ei. Struck by log failing from choxer. 


Minine, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 


QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 
Telfer ge cayeh NUGIS BAe Howrey Creek, Ont......... April 13 31 |Fell from scaffold on water tank. 
DY Sd Kes Oe aye Rag Ald 8 Copper Mountain, B.C...... Oct. 13 37 _|Slivers in hand from handling drilling apparatus; 
infection. Fatal Oct. 20. 
VIN OT teers oe Grits saxelee advertise Cras seat Shy (LO. 59 |Crushed between cars. Died Jan. 15, 1927. 
TA DOULER eh outa ALUM Mins. ONE ees ee ehis s ee OO) - 41 |Silicosis. 
Coal mining: 
INEINer ee tee sen ete Queen’s County, N.B....... Aug. 17 54 |Jammed hand and leg; infection. 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, 
N.€.8.: 
abourer wc) sccet ssn en @aledoniay Ont. wear. sar April 8 20 | all of gravel from bank. 
Pabourers ..2h isa ere s Preneveau, Ontiae.eenees Afihata loan! 42 |¥ell in pit. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Saw and planing mills: 
MITOMAN Hass alae Har INeweastle- dN. Bericcsssiccs 65 Oct. 4 35 |Overells caught fire; died of anaemia and exhaust- 


ion Feb. 5, 1927. 
Wood products: 


SAIS pee anekee sec Wandsor,.Ontijaec sarc’ de Aug. 17 50 |Fractured ankle; infection. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Ma bOurensysune ues acer Vancouver, B: Cie ee. ess Aug. 31 45 atu by skip of cement mixer. Died Jan. 28, 
1927. 
NG DD OULET M sieraus, fxiovclelers Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Que..} Nov. .. 25 |Fellfrom a mill under construction. Died Mar. 2, 
927. 
GCarpenternge 8. s.5 4 cies Vancouver, BiCin.seccd. oleic Dec. 14 46 |Struck by belt which had broken. 
Miscellaneous 
construction: 
MAWOULETE J sseciaesaion tls Stratiord qOnt wee seen INGiet OF Nitec sioeniaers Crushed by cave-in. 
TOQDOULCT nce Hecinacice' sl: Kelowna ioe Gr oaareds ct. cots Dec. 15 26 |Fell from staging. 
TRADE— 
Whotesale: 
Warehouse foreman....|Salmon Arm, B.C........... Dec. 20 49 |Fell down freight elevator shaft. Died Dec. 21. 
SERVICE— 
Public administration: 
Stableman with corpor- 
BLLONM We elect ine Moronto Ont avionics Och hile mee one Kicked by a horse. 
Park warden.......... Near Banff; Altas.o.7.20./004 COW MUAY fc al ie inece'g. Car overturned; suffocation resulted. 
et encarher ae Wee ie Westmorland Co., N.B......| Nov. 21 ]..... tee Struck by auto; fractured leg; pneumonia. 
ecreational: 


Workman with theatre] Hamilton, Ont.............. BAA OA Oa i ewrarit Thrown off bicycle. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Powers of Adjustment Board under Male 
Minimum Wage Act of British 
Columbia 


HE Lasour Gazerte, December, 1926 
(page 1177), contained a note on the 
decision of the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal in the case of Rex versus Robertson 
and Hackett Sawmills Limited, in which de- 
fendants appealed from the dismissal by Chief 
Justice Hunter of an appeal from a convic- 
tion by a magistrate at Vancouver. The pro- 
secution was founded on the provisions of the 
Male Minimum Wage Act (Statutes of B.C., 
1925, chapter 32, section 7), which enacts that 
every employer shall post up in his estab- 
lishment a copy of the order of the Board of 
Adjustment fixing a minimum wage for his 
employees. In this case the Board had issued 
an order fixing a minimum rate of wages for 
the lumber industry at 40 cents an hour. This 
‘order the company refused to post up in its 
establishment. The Court of Appeal affirmed 
the conviction of the defendant, four judges 
dismissing the appeal, while one would have 
allowed it. 

Chief Justice Macdonald, in giving judg- 
ment, pointed out that it was for a breach of 
the order of the Board that the appellants 
were convicted. “Their answer to the charge 
and the only one open to them, is, that the 
order was made without authority of the Act, 
and is therefore null and void. They submit 
that no obligation was imposed upon them 
by the Act to post up a piece of paper which 
in contemplation of law had no _ existence. 
The question for decision, therefore, is not 
whether the Board made the right order or 
the wrong order, but whether they had power 
to make the order, whether it were right or 
wrong.” 

Counsel for the defence argued that the 
Board was authorized under the Act to fix a 
minimum wage for those engaged in “ occu- 
pations,’ but not for those engaged in “in- 
dustries,” and that the order was of the latter 
description. Secondly, it was argued that the 
Board was authorized to fix.a minimum wage 
only for all those engaged in an “ occupation ” 
throughout the province, not for some of 
them merely. 

On the latter point the Chief Justice said: 
“The question, it will be borne in mind, is 


not. whether the order is right or wrong, but: 


whether it is or is not null and void. It is 
conceded that the Board have power to fix a 
minimum wage for those in occupations to 
which the Act applies. It is also conceded 
that the Board is authorized to make an order 
that all those employees, for instance, engi- 


neers, blacksmiths, etc., throughout the prov- 
ince, shall receive not less than a stated wage. 
But it 1s denied that this may be done as it 
were, plecemeal. It must be applied to all! 
engineers, etc., irrespective of the particular 
industry to which they may be attached for 
the time being. That is the appellant’s con- 
tention. That contention, in my _ opinion, 
goes only to the legality of the order, not to 
the powers of the Board to make it. The 
Board have power to make a general order. 
We will assume that they mistakenly made 
a limited one; that order may be wrong, but 
not a nullity; the latter is the only question 
we are concerned with. The Act itself, I 
think, contemplates successive orders and ad- 
mits of the fixing of minimum wages for all 
employees engaged in occupations connected 
with particular industries. It would be diffi- 
cult otherwise to give effect to the peculiar 
circumstance of separate employers contem- 
plated by the Act.” 

On the question whether the Board had au- 
thority to fix a minimum wage for an “ indus- 
try” rather than an “occupation,” the Chief 
Justice pointed out that the order fixed a 
minimum wage of 40 cents for all employees 
in the lumber industry whatever their several 
occupations might be. “True, it does not 
specify those occupations by name, but it in- 
cludes them all in the 40 cent rate. Now, 
whether or not that is a fair way of dealing 
with them, having regard to the different 
standards of wages, is not the question. The 
question is one of ultra vires or intra vires, 
not merely right or wrong.” 

Judge Galliher, on the other hand, in a dis- 
senting judgment, held that the Board 
“should first fix a- minimum wage for a class 
of occupations, say a carpenter, a blacksmith, 
or a stationary engineer, so that not less than 
a stipulated wage may be paid to him in the 
carrying on of his occupation generally, no 
matter how favourable the conditions are, 
thus establishing a basis which shall be the 
minimum in that occupation. Then having 
established the basis, the Board may, where 
the employee is engaged in his occupation, 
where the conditions are hazardous to life or 
health (to instance mining) or for other good 
reasons within the Act, grade up (if I may 
use the expression) the minimum wage to the 
employee under such conditions. Once you 
have established your minimum wage for an 
occupation you cannot grade down—if condi- 
tions call for it, it may be graded up, and to 
grade up you must have a basis or founda- 
tion to start from.”—(British Columbia—Rezx 
pete Robertson and Hackett Sawmills Lim- 
ited. 
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According to reports in the press a decision 
was given in Prince George during April to 
the effect that cook-house employees in lum- 
ber camps are not entitled to the minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour, which has been 
fixed by the Board for the industry as a 
whole. 


Question of Validity of Manitoba Sunday 
Legislation 


The Hon. R. W. Craig, attorney-general of 
Manitoba, announced on April 27, according 
to the Manitoba Free Press, that the pro- 
vincial government intended to join the 
Lord’s Day Alliance in requesting the Domin- 
ion Government, through the Minister of 
Justice, to make a reference to the Supreme 
Court of Canada as to the meaning of cer- 
tain provisions contained in the Dominion 
Lord’s Day Act (Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1906, chapter 153). This question arose 
out of legislation passed by the Manitoba 
Legislature in 1923 permitting the conveyance 
of passengers to summer resorts on Sunday, 
and so enabling citizens of Winnipeg to make 
excursions on that day ‘to Winnipeg Beach. 
The Lord’s Day Alliance questioned the 
validity of this act, which was upheld unani- 
mously by the Supreme Court of the pro- 
vince, and on appeal, by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council (Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1924, page 624, etc). 


The Attorney General stated that when the 
validity of the Sunday excursion trains 
measure was tested in the courts, two points 
were raised. One was as to whether permis- 
sive legislation permitting something that was 
otherwise prohibited by the federal Lord’s 
Day act was possible. The other point was 
as to whether, even without that permissive 
legislation, Sunday trains were lawful in 
Manitoba. 

The Manitoba appeal court held—and the 
Privy Council upheld its decision—that the 
legislation, being permissive, and not  pro- 
hibitory, was within the power of the Mani- 
toba Legislature. Regarding the second 
point, some of the judges of the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal held that the legislation was 
not necessary, the effect of their conclusion 
being that the law in Manitoba with refer- 
ence to Sabbath observance was the statute, 
or common law of England as it was in 1870, 
when Manitoba became a province. The point 
was not dealt with by the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council on the ground that 
as they had decided the matter on the other 
phase of it, there was no necessity to con- 
sider this aspect. 


The opinions of some of the judges of the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal, together with a 
prior decision in a civil case, have left the 
question, from a legal and _ constitutional 
point of view, uncertain as to just what is the 
law in Manitoba in regard to Sabbath 
observance. “In other words,” Mr. Craig 
pointed out, “the question is whether the 
federal or Lord’s Day act is the law of Mani- 
toba, except as it may be varied by some 
permission statute, or whether it is the com- 
mon law of England as it was in 1870?” 

In the opinion of the Lord’s Day alliance, 
the matter has been left pretty much up in 
the air, so to speak, and the alliance has been 
pressing for some time to get an authoritative 
pronouncement on the meaning and effect of 
several sections of the federal act, particu- 
larly those in which the words “or law” are 
somewhat ambiguously used. 


Objection Made by Trade Union to Manu- 
facturer’s Trade-Mark 


Announcement was made on April 25 that 
an action which had been instituted in the 
Iixchequer Court of Canada in 1925, under 
the Trade-Mark and Design Act, by Mr. Max 
Jacobs, of the Union Overall Manufactur- 
ing Company of Canada, Montreal, for the 
registration of a certain trade-mark, had been 
discontinued without costs. The discontinu- 
ance of the case followed a settlement which 
had been reached between Mr. Jacobs and 
representatives of the United Garment Work- 
ers of America, who had objected to the 
registration of the company’s trade-mark on 
the ground that the same was liable to mis- 
lead the public owing to its resemblance to 
their union label. 

When proceedings in this case before the 
Exchequer Court were commenced, Mr. W. 
F. Bush, of Greenwood, Ontario, an officer 
of the United Garment Workers of America, 
sought the right to oppose the proposed regis- 
tration on behalf of the members of the 
United Garment Workers of America. Coun- 
sel for Mr. Jacobs opposed Mr. Bush’s appli- 
cation, but in December, 1925, Mr. Justice 
Maclean rejected Mr. Jacobs’ application to 
dismiss the objections of Mr. Bush. The 
facts of the icase were stated by Mr. Justice 
Maclean on this occasion as follows:— 

By his petition filed herein on the 17th of 
March, 1925, Max Jacobs, doing business in 
Montreal as a manufacturer of overalls and 
other garments under the name and style of 
the Union Overall Manufacturing Company of 
Canada, seeks to obtain an order of the court 
directing that a mark or label consisting of 


two clasped hands with the words “Mechanics 
and Labourers are you Union Men”, and the 
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words “Union Overalls of Canada” be registered 
as a specific trade-mark in Canada. 


On the 6th of June, 1925, an order was made 
by me directing that, 


Walter Frederick Bush, of Greenwood, in 
the province of Ontario, be and he is hereby 
authorized to oppose this application on 
behalf of and for the benefit of the United 
Garment Workers of America, and that all 
members of the said association be bound by 
the result of this action or proceeding as 
though they had been before the court 
throughout the action or proceeding. 


On the 9th of July, Bush, in his representative 
capacity, filed a statement of objections to the 
petition alleging, among other things, that the 
United Garment Workers of America was a 
voluntary association or trade union having its 
chief place of business in New York City, 
U.S.A., that it had a large membership 
throughout the United States and Canada, and 
that he, Bush, was a member of it. He further 
alleged that the association was organized in 
April, 1891, and about that time had adopted 
as its distinguishing badge or union label a 
representation of two clasped hands; that such 
label had been used by the association con- 
tinuously since its adoption in connection with 
its various activities, and is usually associated 
with other features, as for instance, the name 
of the association; that the association has 
contracts with a large number of manufacturers 
in the United States and Canada whereby such 
manufacturers operate their establishments as 
union shops and are permitted by the 
association, as a method of advertising and as 
a means of promoting sales, to affix the union 
label to all garments manufactured by them 
under such contracts; that the petitioner has 
no contract with the association, and that his 
establishment is not operated under or in 
accordance with the rules of the association, 
nor is union labour employed therein; that 
the said label is used by ‘the petitioner without 
the permission of the _ association. The 
association further alleges that the label is not 
the proper subject of a trade-mark, is 
calculated to deceive or mislead the public, and 
that the association would be aggrieved by such 
registration. 

Elsewhere the judgment stated:— 


It is no answer to the objections of this 
voluntary association or trade union to say 
that they have as a body no legal right to 
register as a trade-mark the label used by them 
in connection with their various activities. 
That might well be the case, but it does not 
derogate from their right to oppose the 
registration of their label, as a trade-mark by 
the petitioner. 


Dismissal for Cause may be Justified by 
Series of Minor Causes 


The assistant manager of a firm in Toronto 
was appointed to act as manager of a new 
branch of the business at Winnipeg, and he 
served in the latter capacity from June, 1925, 
to June 26, 1926, when he was dismissed. He 
brought an action in the Manitoba Court of 
King’s Bench against the employers for 
damages, alleging that the dismissal was 
wrongful and illegal. At the same time he 


claimed certain sums alleged to be due in 
damages, and as commission on sales effected 
by the Winnipeg branch. 

Contradictory evidence was given as to the 
terms on which the plaintiff was engaged by 
the company, the company’s general sales 
manager stating that he had engaged the 
plaintiff at a straight salary, while the 
plaintiff on the contrary stated that he had 
been appointed by the president of the 
company, who had. fixed the terms of his 
employment, including salary and bonuses. 
The court accepted the evidence of the 
company’s officials on this point in preference 
to that of the plaintiff, as being more 
probable. As to the alleged wrongful 
dismissal, the defendant company alleged that 
the plaintiff was dismissed “for cause”, that 
is, for wilful disobedience of the instructions 
of the defendants given in the course of his 
employment, and for habitual neglect and 
failure properly to perform his duties. 

The court sustained the contention of the 
employers, the judgment stating that “it is 
not always easy for an employer who finds 
an employee thoroughly unsatisfactory and 
deficient in obedience or competence to point 
to a single instance which would justify his 
summary dismissal. But I do not think it 
is necessary to rely upon such a single 
instance where the employee’s conduct shows. 
a general laxity and disregard of instructions 
in a business requiring energy, accuracy of 
accounts, and strict adherence to instructions, 


such as this business required.” 


—(Manitoba—Ross versus Willard Chocolates, 
Limited). 


Illegal Overtime in Belgium 


An award of the Conseil des prud’hommes 
of St. Josse-ten-Noode, in Belgium, provides. 
that a worker who works overtime in con- 
travention of the Eight Hour Day Act of 
June 1921 makes himself liable, not to be 
prosecuted, as is the case with the head of 
an undertaking who causes or allows a worker 
so to work, but to be refused payment of 
overtime pay or any remuneration for work 
outside the legal hours of work. If the 
employer refuses, no court can compel him to. 
pay for work which is done contrary to the 
Act. Further, in the event of dismissal 
without notice, the indemnity due to the 
dismissed worker (which is equal to half the 
wage for the period of notice not given) may 
be calculated only on the number of hours: 
worked in accordance with the law. 
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Disciplinary Power of Union Executive 


The Court of Appeal at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, recently refused the application made 
by a member of the International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers, for an injunction against the offi- 
cials of the union, who on account of certain 
irregularities on the part of the applicant had 
fined him and debarred him from holding 
office or attending meetings for a certain 
period. He claimed that the general execu- 
tive board of the union had no authority to 
try him. On this plea the court gave judg- 
ment as follows:— 

If this were true, it is manifest that he 
could not have been tried at all, and he might 
as suggested by defendants, have committed 
any offense with impunity, no matter how 
derogatory to the interests of the association, 
so long as he was careful at the same time, 
to include some slander against the members 
of the general executive ‘board. Or, if the 
argument is carried to its logical conclusion 
and plaintiff's theory adopted that the tri- 
bunal could never be composed of persons 
having a possible interest in the subject mat- 
ter, in the event that a member of an or- 
ganization should slander the entire member- 
ship of his association, no one competent to 
try him could be found, and the association 
would be thus rendered utterly helpless to 
defend itself against such member’s attacks, 
no matter how vicious or unwarranted they 
might have been. 

There are many instances that occur to us 
in which the members of the tribunal before 
which the hearing is had are either directly 
or indirectly affected by the offences alleged 
to have been committed. Courts cite and 
try persons for contempt. Directors of boards 
of trade and stock exchanges try members 
for offences which have injured the very 
directors sitting in judgment, and similar 
practice is to be found in the case of police 
boards, medical societies, bar associations, 
clubs and other social onganizations. 

We conclude, therefore, that, inasmuch as 
the manner of plaintiff’s trial was governed 
by the contract existing between him and the 
international association, and inasmuch as 
the hearing appears to have been conducted 
in substantial conformity with the laws and 
rules of practice provided in the constitution 
by which he had agreed to be bound, his ob- 
jections to the validity of his trial and con- 
viction are not well taken. 


/ 





In a judgment rendered by the First Divi- 
sional Court at Hamilton, Ontario, in a case 


concerning non-payment of wages, it was held 
that when a contract of employment has been 
made ‘by a person acting for the employer, 
who does not disclose that he was acting for 


“@ principal, such a person becomes personally 


hable for the payment of wages. 


Legality of Deductions from Piece-Workers’ 
Wages 


The question of the legality of the custom- 
ary method of paying piece-workers in the 
textile trades in Great Britain was decided in 
a judgment given in April by the Master of 
the Rolls in the Court of Appeal, dismissing 
an appeal brought by a female employee 
against a decision of a divisional court of the 
King’s Bench Division. The point at issue 
was whether or not the employer could law- 
fully make deductions from the employees’ 
wages for bad or careless work. The employee 
had submitted a claim under the Employers 
and Workmen Act, 1875, for the sum of 6 
pence, being the balance of wages alleged to 
be due to her and unlawfully deducted by the 
employers, who counter-claimed for one shill- 
ing in respect of damages sustained by them 
through the negligence of the employee. It 
was admitted that the appellant was negli- 
gent, and that the one shilling claimed by the 
employers was a fair claim for the damage 
done to the employers’ cloth through her neg- 
ligence. 

The case stated found that it was the duty 
of the appellant to weave a good merchant- 
able cloth by performing her work without 
negligence and in a careful manner; that she 
was to be paid for her work according to a 
standard list, an implied condition of which 
was that the prices in the list should apply to 
good merchantable cloth produced by the ob- 
servance by the appellant of her duty as a 
weaver. . There was a practice to pay more 
than the standard price if the materials pro- 
vided by the employer were defective, as pay- 
ment for extra work due to defective ma- 
terial. But if the workmanship of a weaver 
was bad or negligent, there was, and had been 
for many years, a custom to pay a sum less 
than the sum contained in the standard list— 
namely, the standard list price less compensa- 
tion assessed by the employer of a reasonable 
amount in respect of the loss suffered by him 
for damage to his cloth. It was admitted for 
the purpose of the case that the deduction of 
six pence was fair and reasonable and less 
than the actual loss caused to the employers. 

The employers contended that section 3 of 
the Truck Act, 1831, which made deductions 
from standard wages illegal, had nothing to 
do with a deduction for bad work; that the 
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amount of wages “earned by” and the 
amount “payable to” a workman were not 
necessarily the same thing, but that in this 
case the amount shown in the standard list 
was not “earned” because some of the work 
was bad and that that amount was subject to 
a deduction for bad work. Nor was it “ pay- 
able” to the weaver because the amount to 
be paid was the net wage after the deduction, 
which formed no part of the wages. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judg- 
ment, said that he agreed with the majority 
in the Divisional Court. He would be sorry 
to weaken in any way the effect of the Truck 
Act, 1831, which said in section 3 that 

The entire amount of the wages earned by 

or payable to any artificer in respect 
of any labour by him done in any such trade 
shall be actually paid to such artificer in the 
current coin of this realm. . .. 
But the facts as found in the case stated must 
be considered and the court was bound by 
those findings. In those findings was the fact 
that the right to make certain deductions had 
always been part of the weaver’s contract of 
service. There had always been a scale al- 
lowing for deductions and additions, and, 
though it was also found that the weavers as 
a class had always objected to the deductions, 
vet the custom had gone on for very many 
years. 

In the standard list of prices payable to the 
piece workers there was not only provision 
for deductions in the case of unsatisfactory 
work, but there was also a provision that if 
the materials provided by the employer were 
not good he was to pay the piece, workers on 
a higher scale. Further, as those provisions 
were bound to lead to disputes, there was a 
provision for settling them. 

The point was made that by deducting the 
six shillings the employers had not paid the 
“entire amount” to the artificer, but, if a 
calculation could be made which allowed a 
deduction for bad work and an increase for 
bad material, it was impossible to say until 
that calculation had been made what the 
wages earned really were, and, therefore, what 
the “entire amount” might be. 


Question of “Loss of Earning Power’’ 


The continuance of payments of com- 
pensation to an injured workman who was 
dismissed from his employment owing to the 
abnormal condition of the labour market was 
the subject of a decision of the Court of 
Appeal (England and Wales), during April. 
The case concerned a miner, 64 years of age, 
who had worked for many years for his 
employer. He had been injured in 1904, when 
he lost an arm. Subsequently he was given 
light work with the same company. In 
September, 1924, the pit in connection with 
which he worked closed down owing to 
industrial conditions. When the workman 
applied for his compensation payment the 
County Court refused to make an award, 
holding that the employment would have 
been terminated in any event, even if he had 
not received injury. The plaintiff appealed, 
and the Master of the Rolls, in giving 
judgment in appeal, said that the object of 
workmen’s compensation was to give an 
injured man a livelihood so long as the 
incapacity due to the accident lasted. The 
statutes made no reference to intervening 
causes. Old age had been held to be no bar, 
and even a man imprisoned for theft had 
been held to be entitled while he was actually 
in prison. It had been repeatedly pointed 
out by the Court, the judgment stated, that 
the condition of the labour market was not 
a factor to be taken into account. Compen- 
sation was to be measured by the disability 
due to the accident in a normal state of the 
labour market, without regard to ephemeral 
and abnormal conditions. On the facts found 
by the County Court judge, the miner was 
entitled to compensation for partial loss of 
earning capacity. 


and the case 
for 


The appeal was allowed, 
remitted to the County Court judge 
further consideration. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed a pronounced increase at the be- 
ginning of May, the gain being larger than 
that reported at the same date since 1920, 
which was the first year of the record. This 
statement is based on statistics tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from re- 
turns sent in by 5,948 firms, each with a mini- 
mum of fifteen employees in all industries 
except agriculture, fishing and highly special- 
ized business operations. The working forces 
of these firms aggregated 830,850 persons, as 
compared with 794,146 at the beginning of 
April. The employment index number (based 
upon the number of employees of the re- 
porting firms in January, 1920, as 100) rose 
to over 4 per cent during the month, standing 
at 100.6 on ‘May 1, as compared with 96.2 on 
April 1, and with 94.3, 90.8, 91.4, 83.3 and 
84.1 on May 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. Reports received from 
the offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada showed that the volume of business trans- 
acted during April, as indicated by the aver- 
age daily number of placements in employ- 
ment showed the substantial increase of 53 
per cent over the previous month, while a de- 
cline of 5 per cent, due to fewer placements 
in farming, was recorded in comparison with 
April, 1926. At the beginning of May the 
percentage of unemployment among the mem- 
bers of local trade unions stood at 6.0 as com- 
pared with percentages of 5.7 at the beginning 
of April, 1927, and 7.3 at the beginning of 
May, 1926. The percentage for May is based 
on the returns received by the Department 
of Labour from 1,549 local trade unions with 
a combined membership of 164,948 persons. 
The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.76 at the 
beginning of May, as compared with $10.80 
at the beginning of April: $11.29 for 
1926; $1048 for May, 1925; $9.89 for 
1924; $10.36 for (May, 1923; $10.22 for 
1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 
for May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1913 as 100, advanced to 151.9 
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for May, as compared with 148.5 for April : 
157.0 for May, 1926; 158.8 for May, 1925; 
150.6 for May, 1924; 155.2 for May, 1923; 
153.9 for May, 1922; 170.5 for May, 1921; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 201.4 for 
May, 1919; and 194.6 for May, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in May, 1927, was greater than in April, 
1927, but less than in May, 1926. Seventeen 
disputes were in existence at some time during 
the month, involving 4,772 workpeople, and 
resulting in a time loss of 20,766 working days. 
Corresponding figures for April, 1927, were: 
twelve disputes, 853 workpeople, and 10,082 
working days, and in May, 1926, fifteen dis- 
putes, 4,018 workpeople and 59,591 working 
days. 


During April the Depart- 


Industrial ment received reports from 
Disputes three Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation in 
Act, 1907 connection with disputes in- 


volving certain employees 
of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, 
Limited, the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany, and the British Columbia Telephone 
Company. Three new applications for the 
establishment of Boards were received, and 
the Board established in the previous month 
in connection with a dispute between the In- 
verness Railway and Coal Company and cer- 
tain of their employees was completed. A full 
account of recent proceedings under the Act 
appears on page 604. 


The hearing of evidence in 


Combines the inquiry into the Pro- 
Investigation prietary Articles Trade As- 
Act, 1923 sociation was completed in 


Montreal on May 5, forty- 
three sessions in all having been held, in 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and. Lindsay. 
On June 7 and succeeding days, the case was 
argued before Mr. L. V. O’Connor, the Com- 
missioner, by Mr. A. R. McMaster, K.C., who 
has been conducting the inquiry, and by the 
several counsel representing the Association. 
It is expected that the report of the Com- 
missioner will be presented to the Minister 
of Labour during the course of the next 
month. 
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New procedure was applied 
for the first time in con- 
nection with the discussions 


Procedure in 
connection with 


International at the 10th sessicn of the 
draft International Labour Con- 
conventions ference. The innovation 

-was the “double discus- 
sion” procedure, adopted at the 8th ses- 


sion on the recommendation of the Governing 
Body. Each questicn coming up for con- 
sideration is to be subjected to. two distinct 
discussions. The first is of a general character, 
and at its close the conference decides by a 
two-thirds majority whether the question 
should be placed on the agenda of the follow- 
ing session. The second discussion takes place 
at the following session, which will vote on the 
adoption of a draft convention or recom- 
mendation. The plan is therefore that the 
first session holds a general discussion of prin- 
ciples, and the second session discusses definite 
proposals. 

The “double discussion” procedure was 
adcpted as a substitute for the “double read~- 
ing” procedure which was first applied in 1925. 
This consisted in taking a vote on drait con- 
ventions at two successive sessions of the con- 
ference. It had the advantage of moderating 
the rapidity with which conventions were 
formerly adopted, and allowing more time for 
the full investigation of the questions at issue. 
In practice, however, the “double reading” 
plan involved serious difficulties, as substantial 
amendments were sometimes proposed on the 
second reading, and discussions that were sup- 
posed to be closed at the first session had to 
be re-opened and continued at the second. The 
question of changing the procedure once more 
was therefore referred to the Governing Body, 
which recommended the plan of double dis- 
cussion now followed. The Director of the 
International Labour Organization in his an- 
nual report, states that the new system has all 
the advantages of the system which it replaces. 
It will make the proceedings more thorough 
and less hurried. After the general discussions 
and the suggestions which it may bring forth 
the conference will be able a year later to 
frame draft conventions or recommendations 
with full knowledge of the facts. 


The Board of Adjustment 


Male minimum which has charge of the ad- 


wage in British ministration of the Male 
Columbia Minimum Wage Act of 
British Columbia opened 


last month an investigation into wages and 
working conditions throughout the province, 
the intention being to apply the act to new 
industries and undertakings. (The first order 
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of the Board, establishing a minimum rate of 
40 cents an hour for the lumbering industry, 
Was given in the Lasour Gazette, Octcber, 
1926, page 948.) The Board is investigating 
the prevailing conditions of labour for workers 
in factories, hotels, restaurants and rooming 
houses, for Janitors and elevatormen, and for 
store clerks and clerical workers. Advance 
notices of meetings are sent to employers and 
employees so that they may be prepared to 
lay before the Board any information that 
may as‘ist in fixing a suitable minimum rate 
of wages for each class. The commissioners 
are considering whether to make one general 
minimum wage for all industries, or to fix sepa- 
rate rates for each. It is stated that the mini- 
mum wage for the lumber industry has aftected 
about 9,000 employees, who formerly received 
less than 40 cents, some of them having been 
paid only 25 cents an hour. 


In a pamphlet on the non- 
compulsory Minimum Wage 
Act of the State of Mass- 
achusetts Professor A. F. 
Lucas, of Clark University, 
reaches the concluicn that “it may well be 
that the most fruitful action which the govy- 
ernment can take in the regulation of wages 
is not the fixing of definite minimum rates, 
but 1s the encouragement of what amounts to 
collective bargaining. The State,” he con- 
tinues, “can provide the machinery fcr those 
industries which have shown themselves to be 
incapable of settling their difficulties if left 
alone. In the last analysis this is virtually 
what is being done in Massachusetts.” 

Massachusetts was the first American State 
to enact a minimum wage law for women, and 
since the District of Columbia Statute was 
declared to be invalid it remains the only 
law of the kind in the eastern States. The 
Massachusetts law is also unique in the United 
States in being advisory instead of man- 
datory in its powers. This characteristic was 
shared only by a Nebraska statute which was 
repealed in 1919 after six years of inaction. 

The non-compulsory nature of the Massa- 
chusetts law has drawn special attention to 
ifs provisions since the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States declaring 
the compulsory laws of the District of Colum- 
bia and Arizona to be “repugnant to the con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

Professor Lucas’s pamphlet (which is pub- 
lished as a supplement to the last volume of 
the Annals of the American Academy of Poli- 


Minimum wages 
and collective 
bargaining 


‘ tical and Social Science) de=cribes the origin, 


contents, | and results of the Massachusetts 
law. This law was the product of a general 
agitation for minimum wage legislation, which 
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reached its height between 1910 and 1915, and 
was caused by rising prices. It established a 
minimum wage commission, which in tum 
might establish a Board, representative of the 
parties concerned, in connection with any oc- 
cupation in which the wages are found to be 
inadequate. The recommendations of the 
wage boards are subject to the approval of 
the commission. The commission has power 
to publish the names of non-complying em- 
ployers as it sees fit. 

This advisory or recommendatory feature 
has made the Massachusetts law unique among 
minimum wage laws. Compulsory powers 
were left out through the fear that they would 
render the law unconstitutional. As Professor 
Lucas says: “The public does not coerce an 
employer to pay any particular minimum 
wage, but directs the commission to ascertain 
what the minimum wage should be and then 
to inform the public as to those employers 
who are paying wages below this minimum.” 
Minimum wage decrees have been established 
for eighteen industries in Massachusetts, em- 
ploying over 80,000 women and girls in over 
5,000 establishments, about one-fifth of the 
number of female wage earners in the State. 

Answering the question whether mandatory 
powers are necessary to secure acceptance of 
minimum rates, Professor Lucas says: “Our 
conciusion on this point is that it is not. The 
minimum wage rates in Massachusetts have 
been generally accepted. The number of 
women not receiving wages in conformity with 
the decrees has been a small fraction of all 
women covered. The largest number of 
cases of non-compliance that the commission 
has had on hand at any one time has not been 
over 3,000. The total number of women 
under minimum rates, however, is close to 
85,000.” 

The writer concludes by calling attention 
to the cessation of the agitation for minimum 
wage legislation, and to the greater stress laid 
in recent times on developing the means for 
collective bargaining. 


Marked increases in the 
number of industrial acci- 
dents during the past year 
are shown in the reports 
of the Ontario and Mani- 
toba Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards, reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
Such increases, occurring in spite of concerted 
measures for greater industrial safety, are by 
no means confined to Canada, and have been 
the subject of numerous investigations in this 
country and in the United States and other 
countries. For example, in the June issue 
of Industrial Canada (published by the Can- 


Increases in 
number of 
industrial 
accidents 


adian Manufacturers’ Association) Professor 
Michell of McMaster University, Toronto, 
discusses the probable cause of the bad show- 
ing made by recent accident statistics. Two 
facts stand out, he thinks, in the annual 
figures of fatalities in Canada from 1904 to 
1926, as reported by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour; first, that fatal accidents 
fluctuate with activity in business; and, 
second, that the number of fatal accidents 
actually shows a relative decrease when the 
growth of industrial population is considered. 
Professor Michell points out however, that an 
increase in the volume of employment. re- 
sults in an increase of accidents in a higher 
ratio, and that if employment increases 10 


per cent, accidents will increase more than 10 


per cent, and vice versa. This statement 
agrees with the opinion of Mr. L. W. Hatch, 
Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Labour of the State of New 
York, which is quoted by Professor Michell 
from the Lasour Gazerte, February, 1926, 
page 148. “ Accidents naturally increase faster 
than employment,’ Mr. Hatch wrote, “ be- 
cause increase in working forces brings out 
an increase of hazard arising out of the human 
element in accident causation.” It is ex- 
plained that there are two elements in acci- 
dent causation, the mechanical and the 
human. The mechanical risks are disposed 
of once and for all by the provision of 
adequate safeguards for the machines, but the 
human causes call for continuous safety edu- 
cation, which must begin again every time 
additions are made to staffs. 

Professor Michell also quotes with approval 
from a recent paper by Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of Labour Statis- 
tics (LAasour Gazette, January, 1926, page 31), 
in which the following reasons are given for 
the growth in industrial accidents: 


“First: In every recovery from a depres- 
sion large numbers of new men are taken on 
and the accident rate for new men is always 
very much greater than for employees older 
in point of service; 

“Second: There is a general speeding up of 
workers, both skilled and unskilled, a produc- 
tion per man hour increase which registers 
a greater number of accidents, and this would 
probably especially affect the accident rate 
among new men; 

“Third: Better reporting; 

“Fourth: During the War a great deal of 
safety work was done by a large number of 
firms and even where a safety engineer was 
not added to the personnel of the establish- 
ment, yet the care and safety of employees 
at work was very generally made a function 
of the welfare administration. Since the war 
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a great many of these positions have been 
abolished and much of the accident preven- 
tion work which requires a mechanical engi- 
neer has been thrown into the welfare de- 
partments presided over by sociologists.” 


The Ontario Workmen’s 
Employers’ Compensation Board, in its 
share in report for 1926, reviewed 
rehabilitation on another page of this 
of injured Issue, invites the co-opera- 
employees tion of employers in “re- 

habilitating” their injured 
employees. The Board commends the work 


of the Ontario School of Occupational 
Therapy, an organization which developed 
from the work of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, experience having 
shown that disabled men could be helped to 
recovery by means of light occupations of a 
kind to engage their attention and interest. 
In connection with industrial accidents 
which render the victims incapable of follow- 
ing their usual occupations the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has been using the 
School of Therapy to teach these men new 
trades. The Board also endeavours by means 
of special courses to re-establish men in in- 
dustry in some position where their disability 
is not an insurmountable hindrance. In their 
report for 1926 the Compensation Board says: 
“The Board desires to again emphasize the 
responsibility of employers for the casualties 
in their own industry and the obligation 
which is imposed upon them to see that their 
men who have:been disabled are taken back 
to work and given suitable work at as early 
a» date as possible, and would point out that 
accident costs can be very substantially re- 
duced thereby and the morale of the em- 
ployee maintained by as prompt a return to 
work as possible. Where this is not possible 
and it 1s necessary for the men to seek new 
forms of employment, the Board is, where 
the workmen are young and able to take com- 
mercial courses, paying the costs of a number 
of workmen to give them commercial courses, 
fitting them for office or clerical work. Others 
who are not suited for such work are being 
treated at the Ontario School of Occupational 
Therapy so that full use of the injured limb 
or member of the body whose functions have 
been impaired may be restored. Good work 
is being done by this school, the success of 
which is due very largely to the unselfish ser- 
vice of a number of surgeons and doctors 
and a Board of Directors who are carrying 
on at a minimum of cost very largely con- 
tributed by voluntary subscriptions. A num- 
ber of aides are now being trained at the 
University of Toronto so that it might be 


possible in cities where a great number of 
employees are engaged to have local schools 
of occupational therapy where the employees 
could be restored much more quickly to in- 
dustry by receiving instruction under these 
trained aides. This matter should be con- 
sidered by employers of industry in the dif- 
ferent cities and inquiries made as to whether 
accident cost cannot be reduced and the effici- 
ency of their workmen increased by establish- 
ing such local classes.” 


The workmen’s compensa- 
Employers as tion acts of most of the 
working partners provinces in Canada make 


under | provision for the payment 
Workmen’s of compensation to em- 
Compensation ployers who work side by 


side with their employees. 
The Nova Scotia Act, for example, provides 
that “any employer in an industry within the 
scope of this Part (i.e. Part 1 of the Act) may 
be admitted on such terms and conditions, 
and for such period and from time to time 
as the Board may prescribe as being entitled, 
for himself or his dependants as the case may 
be, to the same compensation as if such em- 
ployer were a workman within the scope of 
this part.” This phase of workmen’s com- 
pensation was discussed at the last meeting 
of the International Association of Industria] 
Boards and Commissions when a paper on 
“Working Partners” was read by the chairman 
of the Idaho Board. In the discussion on 
this paper Mr. V. A. Sinclair, chairman of 
the Ontario Board, stated the practice of the 
Compensation boards in Canada. “In the 
provinces,” he said, “we do not find any dif- 
ficulty at all in extending the benefit of the 
act to employers as well as to employees. In 
Ontario any man who puts in a wage roll and 
asks to be covered must cover himself for not 
les3 than $1,200 and not more than $2,000. If 
he is willing to put himself on his payroll for 
$1,200 or $2,000 and pay his assessment on it, 
we do not see any reason why he should not 
receive the same benefits from state insurance 
as the men he employs. More often than not 
the carpenter who employs one or two men 
is worse off than the men he employs. He is 
anxious to have the same benefits of the act 
as the employees. We cover such men right 
along. The only difficulty we have run into 
is in connection with stevedores and long- 
shoremen unloading boats. They take a con- 
tract to unload a boat at so much per bushel. 
They all work together; they have no head. 
We have to get them to give us a name. 
They will give us some such name as the Fort 
William Longshoremen. Then we try to 
strike an average basis and tax them on this 
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basis in connection with their systems. We 
try to cover them because they are really all 
labourers, employees, although they work to- 
gether under one head and do not take wages. 
We find no difficulty—and we do not reduce 
it to an absurdity—in paying the employers 
as well as employees.” 


Mr. Alex. R. White, Chief 
Labour turnover Sanitary Inspector of 
as cause of Ontario, in a paper read at 
accidents the recent convention of the 

National Safety Council at 
Detroit, referred to “Labour turnover” as one 
of the chief causes of accidents to workmen 
in -the woods. A great proportion of new 
men cut themselves, or are injured in some 
manner, during the first two weeks of their 
employment. “Your new employee” he said, 
“somes to his job with insufficient training 
and in many instances has no knowledge of 
the use of edged tools, viz., the ax, saw, etc. 
He therefore makes mistakes which eventuate 
in accidents so that he is himself injured or 
is the cause of some one else being injured, 
perhaps fatally.” 

“My contention,” Mr. White continued, “is 
that forest product industries are to-day, by 
reason of the extremely low rate of wages 
paid to workmen in the woods, the seasonal 
nature of the occupation, and the absence of 
city comforts and home life after working 
hours, being forced to accept only such labour 
as has already been rejected by the other 
more favourably situated industries in the 
country. 

“Labour turnover may be caused by 
distasteful working conditions such as long 
hours, low wages and undesirable physical 
surroundings, and may easily be lowered by 
systematic effort to improve the conditions 
under which men live and labour, and also 
if some wholehearted effort is made to teach 
the new employee to carry on his work more 
skillfully and thus more intelligently. 

“Tt does not appear possible to estimate 
correctly just exactly what percentage of 
turnover actually exists among lumberjacks in 
Ontario to-day. Camps drawing their quota 
of men from a farming community nearby 
seem to have succeeded in stabilizing their 
labour to a remarkable degree while others 
far removed from the railway and from 
settled territory have a turnover of easily two 
hundred per cent or even higher. 

“This same state of affairs obtains to-day 
in most of our building trades. There are 
practically no more apprenticed carpenters, 
stonemasons or bricklayers, and as I see it 
little is being done to induce the young man 
starting out in life to apprentice himself to 


any of these trades. Thus we find such 
occupations to-day filled up with what is 
known as the handy-man who is able to carry 
on well enough at rough work, but who falls 
down badly when something out of the 
ordinary is to be accomplished. 

“There is this advantage with the building 
trades, however, that once the handy-man 
becomes proficient with the tools of his craft 
to hold his job, you find him back on the 
work year after year. This is not the case 
with the men employed in the lumber woods. 
The men hired by agents in our large cities 
come to the camp from necessity not from 
choice, and apparently leave for good at the 
first available opportunity. Thus we find that 
in Ontario to-day we are depending much 
more than is now being appreciated upon a 
remnant of the old guard of experienced 
woodsmen, which cannot be more than one 
quarter of the men required to act as a leaven 
among the thirty thousand men required each 
winter.” 


The Canadian Textile Jour- 


Welfare work nal is publishing a series of 
as remedy for articles on ‘industrial 
labour turnover management” written by 


Mr. James A. Coote, assis- 
tant professor of mechanical engineering at 
McGill University, Montreal. Professor 
Coote finds that the employment departments 
and “welfare” undertakings: of large industrial 
concerns owe their existence to the discovery 
about fifteen years ago of the magnitude and 
importance of “labour turnover.” “In the 
year 1912,” he says, “Mr. Magnus Alexander 
of the General Electric Company made an 
investigation of the extent and cost of labour 
turnover. He found that twelve factories, 
which at the beginning of the year had 
37,274 employees, increased their working force 
during the year by 6,697 employees, but dur- 
ing that period 42,571 people were hired, so 
that 35,874 must have been dropped from 
the payroll during that time. The smallest 
factory employed 300 people and the largest 
10,000. It was found that of the employees 
engaged during this year twenty-seven per 
cent of them had worked in them before. 

“The publication of these figures,” Professor 
Coote continues, “caused a great stir in the 
industrial world and the leaders immediately 
took steps to cope with the problem of re- 
ducing the turnover. The first step was the 
organization of the employment department 
and greater care in the selection and placement 
of employees. But while this worked some 
improvement it did not go far enough. Em- 
ployers then turned their attention to “Wel- 
fare Work,” which, generally, was a well-mean# 
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endeavour to minister to the needs or desires 
of the workers so that they would remain on 
the job” 


The Federal Reserve Board 


Increased of the United States now 
productivity publishes an index of 
of labour industrial production, com- 


mencing with the year 1919, 
and estimated to cover about four-fifths of all 
industrial production in the country, the new 
index being related to indexes which existed 
previously. It is estimated that in the 
twenty-six years from 1899 to 1925 the volume 
of production in the United States increased 
by 175 per cent. In the same period the 
number of wage earners increased 60 per cent, 
and the average production of each wage 
earner increased 50 per cent since 1899, and 
33 per cent since 1921. 

Commenting on these figures Professor 
Irving Fisher, of Yale University, says: From 
the hewing of wood and the drawing of water, 
the sweat and toil of the old slave populations, 
man has thrust his burden upon the machine, 
and now watches the index gauges reveal their 
welcome increases in per capita output. 
Power has been substituted for human labour. 
Moreover, electric power is taking the place 
of steam-power. Oil is being used instead of 
coal. The willingness of the people to take 
standardized articles permits large-scale opera- 
tions and mass production. . American 
unionism has taken kindly to quantity 
production; as a result American employers 
pay their workingmen double and treble what 
the handicrafts unions of England and the 
continent would dream of demanding. This 
tremendous productive development has been 
built up by our great internal market.” 


Some of the consequences 


Displacement of the payment of high 
of labour by wages in American industry 
machinery are described in the open- 


- ing article in the current 
number of Industrial Management (New 
York), contributed by Henry H. Williams, the 
manager of a large factory at Philadelphia. 
The writer, basing his assertions on experience 
of conditions in this and other factories, states 
that the high level of wages during tke war, 
and the subsequent continuance of war rates, 
forced employers to apply machinery to tasks 
formerly done by hand. “Fifteen years ago 
our factory was filled with hand workers. Now 
there are scarcely any of them left and the 
few machine operators who have replaced them 
turn out a greater volume of work.” Afier 
comparing conditions in Great Britain and in 
other countries where wages are lower, and 


employers therefore have not been induced 
to substitute machinery for hand labour, Mr. 
Williams concludes that “high wages seem 
everywhere to be an advance requisite to the 
adoption of machinery.” Increased outlay on 
wages, however, is more than balanced by the 
increased productivity of the machines. “In 
spite of the fact that wages in our factory 
have more than doubled in the past. fifteen 
years, our manufacturing costs are actually 
lower now than they were at the beginning 
cf that period. High wages, forcibly thrust 
upon us by the war, and always opposed by 
those in charge of our business, have lowered 
our manufacturing costs, by making us apply 
machinery and power to tasks formerly done 
by hand.” 

As a further illustration of the principie 
that high wages encourage the use of machin- 
ery and actually result in lowering the cost 
of production, the writer mentions that “a 
couple of years ago we installed about seventy- 
fve thousand dollars worth of machinery in 
one of the departments of our plant. This 
machinery was of the most up-to-date type 
and was installed in accordance with the best 
current practice. This year we find that by 
spending a few thousand dollars on changes 
we can nearly double the productive capacity 
per operative. This, of course we shall do, 
but we also know now that with a very con- 
siderable re-design of this machinery we would 
be enabled again to double the productivity 
per operative. This latter step is indefinitely 
delayed because of the expense involved, but 
but if our wage scales were doubled we would 
undertake it at: once.” 

Mr. Williams states that each time that he 
has laid off people who have been displaced 
by machinery he has wondered where they 
turn for employment. They must go else- 
where, into other industries, and the question 
arises whether or not other industries will 
continue to keep pace with mechanical pro- 
gress and improvement. He concludes by 
appealing to bankers to forget “their well- 
known fondness for old and well established 
enterprises,” and to learn to prospect in new 
fields and foster industries whose limitations 
have not been reached. “They must pave the 
way for progress by providing employment 
for the people whom progress is releasing.” 


The Central Labour Union 
and Labour College of 
Philadelphia held a con- 
ference during April on the 
“Elimination of Waste in 
Industry,” the speakers including not only 
union members, but also industrial engineers 
and public economists. All were agreed in 


Labour unions 
as partners in 
industry 
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observing evidences of a new scientific spirit 
now said to be transforming industrial re- 
lations. The Survey (New York) states that 
“the best papers presented at the Philadelphia 
conference were read by local labour leaders 
who were masters of the new techniques and 
were eagerly putting their technical skill at 
the service of industries in the perfection of 
which they took pride.” On the other side it 
is stated that the new attitude of the scientific 
managers was equally impressive. For ex- 
ample, a member of the Taylor Society, in 
advocating joint committees for job analyses, 
stated his opinion that “the joint-job-analyses 
committee in any industrial establishment 
needs the reinforcing strength of the workers’ 
regular trade union.” The Survey anticipates 
that a “new industrial epoch” will begin if 
the spirit of accommodation and co-operation 
that were evident at the conference on the 
part of both organized labour and manage- 
ment prevails and becomes dominant in Ameri- 
can life. 

The preference of labour for co-operation 
rather than militant tactics is expressed by 
President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labour, in the May issue of the 
American Federationist, as follows:— 


“The essence of partnership (that is, between 
employer and employee) is mutuality of con- 
fidence, responsibilities and duties. Hither 
member of the partnership may be _ handi- 
capped in what he may do by shortcomings of 
the other. So the trade-union movement is 
prevented from rendering maximum service 
when employers do not enter into agreements 
with union representatives so that there may 
be clearly defined rights and conditions of 
employment which beget confidence, safe- 
guarded by an agency controlled solely by the 
workers. Upon such a foundation may be de- 
veloped the technique and agencies of co- 
operation. 

“The American Federation of Labour has 
declared that the materials of increased pro- 
ductivity are essential to sustained increases 
in standards of living, and that the union 
holds itself ready to do its part in working 
out better methods and plans for production. 
Where employers are ready to make co-oper- 
ation possible, trade unionists are ready to do 
their part. 

“The development of the methods of peace 
may grow out of co-operative relations. These 
methods cannot be achieved in a year or a 
decade. Peace does not mean the absence of 
problems, but the finding of methods to solve 
problems on asbasis of intelligence. They will 
develop out of experience that will test 
patience and strength of purpose, but, if em- 
ployers and unions have confidence in each 


other and are willing to follow facts and 
principles, the trade unions will indeed have 
the distinction and the satisfaction of show- 
ing the way to constructive relations betweer 
those who work together in industry.” 


On June 1 the Printing 
Pressmen and_ Assistants’ 
Union No. 23 in New York 
put into effect’ a new ar- 
rangement for limiting the 
volume of seasonal employment during the 
slack summer months. The press feeders and 
assistants who work twenty days each month 
agree to take one day off in that period to 
make room for a competent substitute. Night 
men usually working eighteen nights in the 
four weeks’ period take one of these nights 
off. It is hoped that this plan will give work 
for about two or three days a week to sub- 
stitutes during the summer. The plan has 
been carefully worked out so as to affect as 
little as possible the smooth and efficient op- 
eration of the shops in which substitutions are 
to be made. Several forms have been prepared 
by the Labour Bureau, Inec., which has co- 
operated with the union in putting the new 
arrangements into effect. Its success depends 
entirely on the shop chairman and the shop 
foremen, who are responsible for keeping the 
records of lay-offs and substitutions. Shop 
chairmen and other persons concerned are 
subject to discipline by the Executive Board 
of the Union in case of failure to comply with 
the regulations for the days off or of failure 
to keep the required records. 


Unemployment 
relief in the 
printing trades 


A proposal that any agree- 
ment as to wages or. other 
conditions that is reached by 
a Whitley Council should, 
on the application of the 
council, be made legally 
applicable to the whole of 
the industry concerned, was put before the 
British Government recently by the Associa- 
tion of Joint Industrial Councils (a bulletin 
on “Joint Councils in Industry” was published 
by the Department of Labour of Canada 
as a supplement to the Lasour Gazerts, 
February, 1921, and a review of the nature 
and work of these councils in Great Britain 
was given in the Lasour GAZETTE, October, 
1920). The association has advocated this 
proposal for several years past, experience 
having led the members to believe that the 
future of the councils is dependent upon 
securing the observance of “Whitley Council” 
conditions, not only by the firms represented 
on the councils, but by others who, because 
unaffiliated, are under no obligation to pay 


British 
Whitley 
Councils| claim 
power to fix 
wages 
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the same rates of wages, and are, therefore, 
in a position to intensify competition. One 
member of the delegation recalled that in the 
first instance Whitley Councils were blessed 
by the government of the day, and the 
Ministry of Labour not only circulated the 
Whitley scheme and the Whitley report, but 
conducted a campaign throughout the country 
among interested parties. Since then, he said, 
“Whitleyism had been left severely alone. 
During periods of industrial trouble there had 
been many difficulties. He cited the case of 
the road transport industry, in which the 
Industrial Council went out of existence 
because of the competition within the 
industry and the bad state of organization 
among the employers. When the industrial 
council fixed a wage rate, the non-associated 
employer refused to pay it. This intensified 
competition and the employer who wanted to 
pay a fair wage was unable to do so. A 
movement to reduce wages was followed by 
strikes and the complete collapse of the 
industrial council. As an instance of the 
value of Whitleyism, he said that there had 
not been one strike in the furniture removal 
industry during a period of eight years. 





Dr. David Jamieson, former speaker of the 
Legislature of Ontario has been appointed 
chairman of the Mothers’ Allowance Commis- 
sion of the province in succession to the Rev. 
Peter Bryce, who retired from this position 
early in May. 





The Minimum Wage Board of British 
Columbia recently investigated the wages and 
other conditions of labour of waitresses in 
restaurants in the province. 





Letters patent were issued in April under the 
Ontario Companies Act, to the Labour League 
Mutual Benefit Society with headquarters at 
Toronto, with power to transact any class of 
insurance for which a mutual benefit society 
may be licensed under the Ontario Insurance 
Act. 





By an order in council under the Vehicles 
and Highway Traffic Act of Alberta the fee 
for a chauffeur’s license in the province has 
been fixed at $3. 





Government Bills have recently been intro- 
duced in the Cuban Parliament dealing with 
the following subjects: workers’ pensions, sea- 
men’s pensions, establishment of an arbitration 
court, the eight-hour day, pensions for em- 


ployees in private commerce, pensions for jour- 
nalists and the printing and allied trades, pen- 
sion funds for salaried employees and manual 
workers in the sugar industry, and the obliga- 
tion of employers to recognize the legal per- 
sonality of trade unions. The object of these 
Bills is to carry out the wish expressed by 
General Machado, President of the Republic, 
in his message to Parliament urging the 
speedy establishment of labour legislation of 
such a kind as to satisfy the aspirations of the 
Cuban workers. 





The Queensland Arbitration Court (Austra- 
lia) recently allowed the appeal of a worker's 
widow against the decision of a lower court 
refusing to allow her compensation for the 
loss of her husband, a carpenter’s labourer, 
who died as the result of a chill contracted in 
the course of his employment. The doors of 
the building where the deceased workman was 
employed were kept unfastened, exposing him 
to intermittent draughts. The employer ad- 
mitted that the conditions favoured the con- 
traction of a chill, but contended that they 
were usual in the course of a carpenter’s em- 
ployment. The court allowed the claim under 
a section of the act which extends compensa- 
tion to any “accident” at the place of employ- 
ment, whether or not such accident arose out 
of, or in the course of, employment. 





The Hon. Chief Justice Harvey, the com- 
missioner appointed by the government of Al- 
berta to conduct an inquiry into conditions at 
the McGillivray Mine, Coleman, Alberta, is 
stated to be waiting for a favourable time to 
commence the investigation. The delay was 
due to repeated slides which blocked some of 
the main passages in the mine, much clearing 
work being necessary before the investigation 
can proceed. The Chief Justice was appointed 
to make the inquiry following an explosion in 
the mine last November, when ten men lost 
their lives (Lasour Gazerre, April, page 377). 


es 


The Toronto Board of Education are con- 
sidering the recommendation of a committee 
that employees who have been in the service 
of the Maintenance Department for five years 
or more should receive one week holidays. 
These employees are engaged by the hour, 
and have not been eligible hitherto for yearly 
vacations. About 109 employees have been 
five years or more in the Maintenance Service 
of the Board. The cost of granting holidays 
with pay would amount to about $694 per 
day. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation at the end of 

May was reported by the Superintend- 

ents of the Employment Service of Canada to 
be as follows:— 


The fishing industry in the province of 
Nova Scotia reported good catches. Although 
the logging industry in this province was sea- 
sonably quiet, some workers were being 
placed. The manufacturing industries showed 
normal activity, but the iron and steel group 
reported a temporary slackening in some dis- 
tricts. The coal mining industry was fairly 
active, with a rather satisfactory production 
reported. Farmers were busy on the land. 
The building and construction group were 
busy in Halifax, with more projects in sight; 
elsewhere, conditions were fairly quiet Trans- 
portation was commented upon as being fair, 
while trade showed some improvement. 

In New Brunswick farm work had been held 
up by the weather, but the farmers were fairly 
busy. The fishing industry recorded rather 
satisfactory activity. In the logging industry, 
with conditions quite active for the season, 
there was some demand for workers. The 
manufacturing industries in this province were 
well engaged, with the lumbering group 
rapidly attaining its usual summer level. The 
amount of building construction under way 
was not very great, but road work was brisk, 
and railroad maintenance was showing some 
activity. Transportation was stated to be 
satisfactory and trade good. 

The demand for farm workers as registered 
at the Quebec offices was fair. The calls for 
workers for the logging industry were satis- 
factory for the time of year. In this province 
the general situation as regards manufacturing 
was normal, with the printing trades and the 
rubber and textile industries mentioned as 
active. Although weather had interfered with 
construction work, this industry was busy, 
with a satisfactory number of vacancies being 
registered at the employment offices. Trade 
was good. While the general situation through- 
out Quebec was satisfactory the backward 
weather had interfered with those industries 
carried on out of doors. 

Substantial increases in the demands for 
farm help were reported from a number of 
the Ontario employment offices. Manufac- 
turing industries were operating steadily, with 
fairly high levels of production. Although an 
improvement had been shown in construction 
activity the weather was holding back work 
of this nature. In the northern portion of the 
province the mining industries were normal, 
with a normal number employed but not 


many additional workers were being taken on. 
The usual shortage of female domestics at 
practically all points in Ontario was reported. 

The weather in Manitoba had been holding 
up farm work, with the result that at the end 
of the month there were not many demands 
for workers, while plenty of applicants were 
registered. In the building and construction 
industry also the weather had been retarding 
operations. However, in Winnipeg this latter 
industry was increasing in activity, and a fair 
number of building projects were in sight. 
Some logging placements were being made by 
the Winnipeg employment office. With a few 
local shortages of female domestic workers 
the demand for such workers was rather slack, 
and generally speaking there seemed to be 
sufficient applicants. 

A decline in the demands for workers and 
plenty of applicants for farm work, with sur- 
pluses in some centres, were reported from 
Saskatchewan. The weather being backward, 
construction was not gaining in momentum 
to the same extent as ordinarily at this time 
of year, although there were some demands 
for extra gang workers reported from the 
offices. With no pronounced shortages of 
female domestic workers reported in Saskat- 
chewan, owing to the fact that the demands 
for such workers were not exceptionally 
heavy, some small local shortages did exist. 
Weather having interfered with the opening 
up of work generally, employment conditions 
in the province were not the best, and sur- 
pluses of applicants in some groups were re- 
ported at different centres. 

In the province of Alberta it appeared that 
weather conditions had been more favcurable 
for outside work, with the result that seeding 
was further advanced, and hence, spring farm 
help having mostly been hired, the demands 
to the employment offices for workers of this 
class were declining. With activity reported 
as favourable in building construction, road 
work, and extra gang work, several placements 
were being made in the construction industry. 
Although the production of the coal mining 
industry was not less than usual for the sea- 
son, several miners were unemployed. The 
demand for female domestics was not excep- 
tionally heavy and no acute shortages were 
reported. 

Although two or three points in British Co- 
lumbia reported making placements in the 
logging industry, this line was not very active. 
The metal mining industries were normai, with 
some increases reported, but not much of a 
demand for workers. The volume of construc- 
tion being carried on throughout the province 
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was satisfactory, but while some centres re- 
ported this industry as very busy, no short- 
ages of tradesmen were apparent. Employ- 
ment conditions throughout the Coast Prov- 
ince, generally speaking, were fair, though 
some surpluses of labour, mostly of the 
“transient” type, existed. 


There was an important in- 


EMPLOYERS’ crease in employment at the 
RETURNS beginning of May, when the 


5,948 firms reporting to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics increased their 
‘staffs by 36,704 persons to 830,850. This was 
the largest gain indicated on May 1 in any 
year since the record was begun in 1920. The 
index number (with January, 1920, as 100), 
stood at 100.6, as compared with 96.2 on April 
1 and with 94.3, 90.8, 91.8, 91.4, 83.3 and 
84.1 on May 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 

Greater activity was reported in all prov- 
inces, but Quebec and Ontario registered the 
largest increases. In the maritime Provinces, 
there was a considerable advance, contrasting 
with the decline indicated on May 1 last 
year. Manufacturing and construction showed 
the most pronounced improvement, while 
transportation was seasonally slacker. In Que- 
bec, manufacturing, transportation, construc- 
tion, services, trade, mining, communications 
and logging registered large additions to pay- 
rolls, those in the last named being due to 
river-driving operations. Employment was 
much brisker than on the corresponding date 
a year ago, when the increase was smaller. 
In Ontario, the expansion was the greatest re- 
ported on May 1 in the last eight years, and 
conditions were decidedly better than in the 
spring of any other since 1920. Manufactur- 
ing, construction and transportation recorded 
the most extensive gains. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, manufacturing, transportation, services 
and construction showed heightened activity, 
the general expansion exceeding that reported 
on May 1 in any of the last three years. In 
British Columbia, on the other hand, the im- 
provement was not so pronounced as in the 
spring of 1926, or of 1925. The greatest gains 
were in manufacturing, logging, transportation, 
trade and construction. 

The eight cities for which separate returns 
are tabulated showed increased activity, Mont- 
real and Toronto registering the most marked 
gains. In Montreal, transportation, construc- 
tion, trade and manufacturing recorded the 
largest advances. In Quebec, there was a gen- 
eral increase. In Toronto, manufacturing, 
transportation, construction and trade made 
important increases in personnel. In Ottawa, 
lumber mills and construction registered the 
bulk of the improvement. In Hamilton, 


manufacturers were somewhat quieter, but 
there was seasonal activity in construction. In 
the Border Cities, considerable recovery was 
shown in automobile factories, although some 
of the large plants were working on short 
time. In Winnipeg, construction reported the 
most noteworthy expansion. In Vancouver, 
manufacturing, transportation and trade regis- 
tered the greatest increases. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that! important advances were made in 
practically all groups except logging in which 
there -was a considerable seasonal loss, 
in spite of river-driving operations in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec. The im- 
provement in manufacturing was especially 
marked in the lumber, iron and steel, fish- 
packing, pulp and paper, rubber, fohacce and 
malt liquor, building material, electric cur- 
rent and some other groups. Mining, com- 
munications, transportation, services, trade, 
construction and maintenance also made im- 
portant advances, the gains in the last named 
being particularly noteworthy. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation at the 
beginning of May. 


Unemployment as reported by 


TRADE, 1,549 local trade unions at the 
UNION close of April with an ag- 
REPORTS gregate membership of 164,948 


persons showed a slight in- 

crease as compared with March, the percentage 
of idleness standing at 6.0 in April as against 
5.7 per cent at the end of the previous month. 
The inactivity in the Province of Quebec 
among the garment trades was mainly re- 
sponsible for the adverse situation reported, 
although the coal mines of Alberta also con- 
tributed in a lesser degree to the unemploy- 
ment. In the Nova Scotia coal mines there 
was considerable improvement, and a greater 
volume of employment was also afforded in 
building and construction, both in Quebec 
and in Ontario, but the gains were not suffi- 
cient to offset the other reductions. The situa- 
tion was better, however, than in April last 
year when the percentage of unemployment 
stood at 7.3, the most noteworthy increase 
in employment being in Nova Scotia where 
the coal mines registered heightened activity. 
A report in more detail of the conditions 
existing among local trade unions at the close 
of April will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of April, 


EMPLOYMENT 1927, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS made 31,254 references to 


positions, and effected a total 
of 29,949 placements. The placements in 
casual employment during this period were 
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9,465, while those in regular work were 16,681 
of men and 3,803 of women, a total of 20,484. 
Employers notified the Service of 33,199 vacan- 
cies, of which 22,238 were for men and 10,961 
for women. The number of applications for 
work was 41,077; those from men were 30,039 
and from women 11,038. A comparison of the 
reports for this period with those of the pre- 
ceding month showed -a substantial increase 
in the volume of business transacted, while a 
nominal decline was shown in the work carried 


on in the office of the Employment Service as 
compared with that of April, 1926, the records 
for March, 1927, showing 24,657 vacancies 
offered, 35,993 applications made, and 21,898 
placements effected, while in April last 
year there were recorded 36,166 vacancies, 
42,029 applications for work, and 31,772 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of April, 1927, may be found else- 
where in this issue. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


° (Official Statistics except where noted) 








| 1926 





1927 
May April March May April March 
Trade, external, ageregate..... Od Noe ota tee a Re Bie 152,702,035} 217,798,985) 179,147,123}  128,716.330] 214,820,449 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUIMPTIONE ete ae eee. Leis eet ele ee 74,297,620} 110,581,152 86, 052, 253 67,801,253} 100,854,640 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 77,337,964} 105,605,107 91,353, 423 60,166,868} 112,263,910 
Castomisrcuty.collected.).) 6) Sr lataaen cee ee 11,872,926 17,514, 446 12,944, 735 11, 216, 756 16, 041,827 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNUSRS eer iow tecelelste sapere et ames Gieroions vara eal 2,639,971,080) 2,600, 367,571) 2,415,275,589] 2,631,481,440) 2,309,312, 348 
Bankiclearingst)..ne.:.ccesn ae Cer |e: 5 a ood mio 1,538, 700,600} 1,476,000, 000} 1,465,171,889| 1,472,000,000} 1,347,800, 000 
Bank notes in circulation....... CS Bl ko ee CO 172,105, 609 163, 807,355 164,334,624) 161,311,976 163,952, 225 
Bank deposits: savings..4.0 cea ($y, loose caste oa 1,405, 213,554! 1,396,800,107) 1,334,842,107| 1,340,450,250] 1,337,573, 158 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............- 1, 022,450,926 994,988,280 926, 508, 698 930, 964, 621 900,379, 266 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

Common stoclss, ace eae 178-0 178-4 173-4 141-0 142-3 143-4 

Preferred stocks..............000- 105-5 104-6 103-8 95-5 98-2 100-3 

HS ONCE 815) ion: cea h ae ene 110-8 110-3 110-4 109-5 109-4 109-4 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

Oreo. Se Rs: Tran boca 151-9 148-5 148-7 157-0 160-6 160-1 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

ZOU Tere Se ee ate 20-95 21-02 21-29 21-54 21-64 21-77 
{Business failures, number..... 152 Lh 1 facx Sevreraeras ste 157 152 159 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 1, 794,489 1,505, 092| tae sane ee ose 1,760,449 3,115,990 2,268,379 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures.. 100-6 96-2 96-3 94-3 91-4 91-5 
*§Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *6-0 elilo7( *6§-5 *7 3 K 725 *8.1 
Thimigration.. haGreeons Pte. BER a: 35,441 20,271 18, 620 17.495 15, 229 
Building permits.............. oe at [Pee aes HONE Cees 18,512,196 11, 641, 427 18,513,422 19,044, 499 10, 538, 423 
tContracts awarded........... $ 46, 758, 500 38, 582,300 17,465,900 57,140, 000 37, 292,000 19,779, 000 
Mineral Production— ; 

LETS ae ERE eae eer tons 78, 987 77,240 75, 637 72,762 67, 607 53,251 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 96,711 109, 107 107,381 89,513 79,936 58, 765 

Herrowalloys. Mien... bss. tons 2,788 2,74 3,301 3,396 2,487 3,463 

Coal yh ka ier Petre, Fe TOUS. sere Pirrerticcs Lke cee cc 1,401,278 1,139,137 972,106 1,065,561 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 1,114,724 695, 096 1,072,536 TOTS; 1200 Se ees ee 1,023,704 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

Hina ses. Sone te SEs ss | 66 53 Gp ge ee 197,110; S064 4... seeetose... 258, 295, 272 227,714, 427 224,200,410 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

wreieht.. caw «years cars 239 , 162 235,591 253,141 241,939 222.242 220, 835 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... 18, 449,769 17,547, 354 18,757,377 18, 643, 447 16,360, 399 17,988, 865 
Operating expenses......... FAVE [erase Osco Bek ies] Either? oo eae 15,594, 969 16, 457, 299 14, 622,131 14, 668,970 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Srossearningss.+. Sone keen o, ol ce acne ace 15,121,289 15, 433, 137 15,492, 758 13, 856, 101 14, 261,818 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operatingsiexpenses),,.6.09a $01] ARsase. ae. 12,867,701 12, 448, 942 13, 043, 881 11, 706, 461 11, 437, 641 
Steam railways, freight in 
(ROLES CaN ERC elas textes braced pemamealimpaal Wash RNa | anil am « ea 2,774, 767,011] 2,630, 256,804) 2,109,277, 145] 2,487,904, 447 
Newsprint. #ace.6s.. ate. one Ons!) AR . 2a tee 166, 460 174,094 153, 969 151,739 154, 093 
Automobiles, passengenom cr ly a |e dee Se ane 28, 090 19,089 21,429 17,929 17,989 
***Index of physical volume of 
business tte. 0... 1207s. peer ees |e. as op orelneath en 148-5 149-3 135-0 134-3 129-9 
Industrial productionece: 1.4.8. [ogee oetee te ic. suse cts 172-8 151-4 149-4 139-2 
IMeitACtUTING + Sesh lee teak. | RRIOee CoRR ite aes: 5.6 167-4 149-7 146-7 141-3 
*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §¥For group figures see articles elsewhere 


in this issue. 


**Ficures for four weeks ending May 28, 1927, and corresponding previous records. 


***The index of the 


physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 


ing and construction. 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 601. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that the weighted index of 
the physical volume of production in Canada 
was 149.3 in March, representing a gain of 9 
points over the preceding month and 19 points 
over the same month last year. The index 
in March was at the highest point in the post- 
war period and probably in the history of the 
country. The index is the most comprehensive 
indicator of the volume of Canadian business, 
being a weighted average of 12 group indexes, 
several of which are in turn composites of a 
number of factors. Among the group indexes 
available at the time the report was prepared, 
carloadings, construction, imports, exports and 
shares traded, after adjustment for seasonal 
variation, showed an increase in April over 
the preceding month, while forestry and bank 
debits showed a decrease. 


A considerable part of the increase in the 
index of physical volume of business noted 
above was due to exceptional activity in most 
of the branches of manufacturing. Each of 
the 16 commodities, with one exception, upon 
which the index of manufactures is based, 
showed, after seasonal adjustment, greater 
volume in March than in the monthly average 
of the base period from 1919 to 1924. The 
production of automobiles showed a gain of 
126 per cent over the base period, while im- 
ports of petroleum and rubber also indicated 
the heavy demand in connection with the 
use of the automobile. ‘The production of 
newsprint was the greatest in the history of 
the industry. The imports of cotton and wool 
‘indicate active conditions in textile mills, or 
the making of provision for future require- 
ments. While the statistics for April were not 
complete at time of writing, it appeared that 
operations were well maintained during the 
month, gains being recorded in cotton im- 
ports, lumber exports and the primary iron 
and steel industry. 


The Bureau of Statistics also reported that 
production of coke pig iron in Canada 
amounted to 77,240 long tons in April, an ad- 
vance of 2 per cent over the 75,637 tons of 
March and 14 per cent over the output of 
67,607 tons reported for April a year ago. 
The increase was accounted for by the greater 
tonnage of foundry iron produced mostly for 
sale; production of this grade at 11,250 tons 
was almost double the March output of 
5,729 tons. For the four months ending April 
the cumulative production of pig iron in 
Canada was 255,289 tons, an increase of 12 


per cent over the 227,248 tons produced during 
the corresponding period of 1926. As no 
additional furnaces were blown in during the 
month and none blown out or banked the 
same six furnaces were in blast on April 30 
as at March 31. Active furnaces in April 
having a daily capacity of 2,375 long tons per 
day or 47 per cent of the total capacity of all 
blast furnaces in Canada were located at the 
following points: 2 at Sydney, NS.; 2 at 
Hamilton, Ont.; and 2 at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. The production of ferro-alloys consisting 
mostly of the grade having a high manganese 
content dropped 18 per cent to 2,747 tons in 
April from 3,331 tons in March. Small quan- 
tities of ferrosilicon were also produced. The 
production of steel ingots and castings in 
Canada during April at 109,107 tons showed 
an increase of about 2 per cent over the 
March figure of 107,381 tons. In April last 
year the output was 79,936 tons. 


Coal Production—Full statistics of coal pro- 
duction during April are not yet available. 
The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during March was one per cent more than the 
production for the preceding month, and nine 
per cent greater than the average for March 
in the past five years. The figures were 
1,401,278 tons in March as against 1,377,173 
tons in February, and an average of 1,276,752 
tons during the five preceding years. The 
number of men employed in the coal mines of 
Canada, working underground and on surface 
respectively during March, 1927, were, by 
provinces, as follows:— 


Nova Scotia, 10,974 underground, and 2,845 
surface, as compared with 11,121 underground, 
and 2,321 surface for February, 1927; Alberta, 
6,333 underground and 2,254 surface, as com- 
pared with 7,680 underground and 2,499 sur- 
face, for February, 1927; British Columbia, 
3,553 underground and 1,550 surface, as com- 
pared with 3,639 underground and 1,546 surface, 
for February, 1927; New Brunswick, 479 under- 
ground and 121 surface, as compared with 449 
underground and 118 surface, for February, 
1927, and Saskatchewan, 374 underground and 
94 surface, as compared with 456 underground 
and 115 on surface for February, 1927, making 
a total during March of 28,077, of whom 
21,713 worked underground and 6,364 on sur- 
face, in comparison with 23,345 in the previous. 
month working underground and 6,599 work- 
ing on surface. Production per man was 49.9 
tons in March as against 45.9 tons per man in. 
February. During March the production per 
man per day was 2.4 tons, being the same as. 
in February. The tonnage lost was largely 
due to “lack of orders.” 
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According to a report pre- 
BuILDING pared by the Dominion Bur- 
PERMITS eau of Statistics, the value of 
AND Contracts the building permits issued in 
AWARDED sixty-three cities in Canada 

by the municipal authorities 
during the month of April, 1927, amounted to 
$18,512,196, as compared with $11,646,227 in 
the preceding month, and with $19,044,499 in 
the corresponding month last year. 

The McLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in May, 1927, at $46,758,- 
500. Of this amount $16,878,100 was for resi- 
dential construction work; $16,502,700 came 
under the heading of business building; con- 
tracts for public works and utilities were 
awarded to the value of $10,006,400, and in- 
dustrial construction amounted to $3,371,300. 

The apportionment of contracts awarded by 
provinces during May, 1927, was: Ontario, 
$19,618,100; Quebec, $18,125,000; Prairie Pro- 
-vinces, $5,395,300; British Columbia, $2,229,200, 
and the Maritime Provinces, $1,390,900. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during May, 1927, according to the 
same Review, totalled $43,122,600, $16,857,600 
ot this amount being for residential building; 
$11,488,700 for business building; $3,178,500 for 
industrial building, and $11,597,800 for en- 
gineering construction (including bridges, 
dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 


The summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade prepared by the De- 
"TRADE. partment of Customs and Ex- 

cise shows that in April, 1927, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $74,297,628, as compared with 
$110,581,152 in March, and with $67,801,253 
in April, 1926. The domestic merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $77,337,964 in April, 1927, 
as compared with $105,605,107 in March, and 
$60,166,868 in April, 1927. 

The chief imports in April, 1927, were: 
Tron and its products, $22,647,564 and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $13,109,035. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $33,715,152, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $16,842,041. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
May, 1927; was greater than during April, 
1927, but less than during May, 1926. There 
were in existence during the month seventeen 
disputes, involving 4,772 workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 20,766 working days 
as compared with twelve disputes in April, 


involving 853 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 10,082 working days. In May, 
1926, there were on record fifteen strikes, in- 
volving 4,018 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 59,591 working days. One of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to May 
terminated during the month as did eight of 
the strikes and lockouts reported as com- 
mencing during the month. At the end of 
May, therefore, there were on record eight’ 
strikes and lockouts, affecting 376 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected, but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again slightly lower. 
The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five, in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities, was $10.76 at the beginning of 
May, as compared with $10.80 at the beginning 
of April; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 for 
May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. Besides a seasonal 
decline in the prices of eggs, milk and butter, 
the prices of potatoes, beans, evaporated 
apples and tea. were somewhat lower, while 
beef, mutton, fresh pork and bacon advanced. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $20.95 at 
the beginning of May, as compared with 
$21.02 for April; $21.54 for May, 1926; $20.72 
for May, 1925; $20.24 for May, 1924; $20.90 
for May, 1923; $20.57 for (May, 1922; $22.84 
for May, 1921; $26.44 for May, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.09 for May, 
1918; and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly lower, due to lower prices for coal. 
Rent was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced to 151.9 for May, as compared with 
148.5 for April, 157.0 for May, 1926; 158.8 
for May, 1925; 150.6 for May, 1924; 155.2 
for May, 1923; 153.9 for May, 1922; 170.5 
for May, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 201.4 for May, 1919; and 194.6 for 
May, 1918. In the classification according to 
chief component materials two of the eight 
main groups advanced, while four declined 
and two were practically unchanged. The 
Vegetables and their Products group and the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
advanced, the former due to substantially 
higher prices for grains, flour and potatoes, 
and the latter due mainly to higher prices for 
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cotton. The groups which declined were: the 
Animals and their Products group, higher 
prices for cattle, beef and eggs being more 
than offset by lower prices for hogs, sheep, 
mutton, mess pork, milk and butter; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group, due to lower prices for 
silver, lead, tin, spelter, solder and antimony; 


the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts group, because of reductions in the prices 
of gasoline and coal oil; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group. The Iron and Its 
Products group and the Wood and Wood Pro- 
ducts group were practically unchanged. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1927 


URING the month of May the Depart- 
ment received the reports of three 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with disputes between (1) 
the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Lim- 
ited, and certain of its employees being mem- 
bers of Local 98, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; (2) 
the Inverness Railway and Coal Company and 
certain of its miners; and (3) the British 
Columbia Telephone Company and certain 
of its employees being members of Locals 
230 (Victoria, B.C.) and 310 (Vancouver, B.C.) 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


Applications received 


During May three applications for the es- 
tablishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were received, as follows:— 


(1) From certain employees of the Winni- 
peg Electric Company being motormeu, con- 
ductors. and busmen, members of the Sireet 
Railway Employees’ Unit, One Big Union. 
The application, which was received in the 
Department on May 7, was defective at cer- 
tain points, and an amended apphcation was 
submitted on May 21. The differences in 
question related to the demand of the em- 
ployees for a wage increase of three cents an 
hour and certain alterations in working con- 
ditions. Efforts of the Minister of Labour 
were effective in bringing about a renewal of 
negotiations, during which the Company of- 
fered the employees concerned a general in- 
crease of one cent per hour each year for three 
years, together with other improvements in 
working conditions. The offer was accepted 
by the employees and a three-year contract 
was signed, Board procedure being accordingly 
rendered unnecessary. 


(2) From certain employees of the Hamiuil- 
ton Hydro Electric System, being members 
of Local 138, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. The number of employees 
affected by the dispute was said to be 24 di- 
rectly and 15 indirectly. The points at issue 
pertained to the employees’ request for in- 
creased wages and changed working conditions. 
The dispute not relating to employment on 
work or business within the legislative author- 
ity of the Parliament of Canada, a Board 
could be established only by mutual consent 
of the parties concerned. The employer’s 
consent being refused, no Board was established. 

(3) From firemen in the employ of the Cor- 
poration of the City of Winnipeg. The num- 
ber of employees affected by the dispute was 
The dispute grew out of the 
employees’ request for increased wages and 
certain changes in working conditions. The 
industry in question not being one to which 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
primarily applies, a Board could be established 
only by mutual consent of the parties con- 
cerned. At the end of the month the De- 
partment had not been as yet informed if 
joint consent was forthcoming in this case. 


given as 242. 


Gther Proceedings Under the Act 


A Board was completed early in May in 
the case of a dispute between the Inverness 
Railway and Coal Company and certain of 
its miners. The Reverend Dr. John Shaw of 
Halifax, N.S., was appointed chairman on the 
joint recommendation of the other members 
of the Board, Messrs. R. S. McLellan, Syd- 
ney, N.S., and Angus L. Macdonald, Halifax, 
N.S., nominees of the employer and men, 
respectively, The Board submitted its report 
during May and its text is included in the 
present article. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between The Brompton Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, and Certain of Its Employees 


On May 13 the Minister received an unani- 
mous report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to inquire into cer- 
tain matters in dispute between the Brompton 
Pulp and Paper Company, Limited; and cer- 
tain of its employees being members of Local 
98, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. The company 
had consented to refer to a Board the appli- 
cants’ claim that certain employees had been 
dismissed by the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited, because of their member- 
ship in a labour union. ‘Twenty-five em- 
ployees were said to be directly affected by 
the dispute, and five hundred indirectly. The 
personnel of the Board was as follows:—Mr. 
W. A. Dowler, K.C., Fort William, Ontario, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members; Messrs. Emile Rioux, 
K.C., Sherbrooke, P.Q., and J.T. Foster, Mont- 
real, P.Q., the employer’s and employees’ 
nominees, respectively. The report of the 
Board embodied the terms of an agreement 
signed by both parties concerned, which dis- 
posed of all the points at issue. 


Report of Board 


East Ancus, Que., May 10, 1927. 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

After having had a number of sittings of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act of 1907 and Amendments in re- 
spect to the dispute between the “Brompton 
Pulp and Paper Company Limited” and its 
employees, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, No. 98—in respect of a claim on the 
part of the applicants that certain employees 
have been dismissed and refused employment 
because of their membership in the labour 
union, the undersigned members of the above 
referred to Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation beg to report. 

That, as a result of conferences between the 
Board and the representatives of the em- 
ployees of the Company and representatives 
of the Company and with the applicants the 
been arrived at 


following agreement has 


42386—2 


between the employees of the Company and 
the Company and agreed to by the two sides 
of the controversy or dispute above referred 
to, and the Board has, by reason thereof, been 
relieved by the applicants of the necessity of 
any finding on the particular point referred to 
the Board, and this report has been signed 
by the representatives of the Company and 
by the applicants referred to, as well as by the 
Members of the Board. 

The agreement referred to is as follows:— 

It is agreed on behalf of the employees of 
the Company and by the employees that no 
propaganda favouring the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers or any other union shall be 
carried on in the buildings or on the property 
of the Company, and that no improper 
pressure shall be put upon any employee of 
the Company by any other employee of the 
Company to join such International Brother- 
hood or any other union, and the Company 
and its management agree on its part that 
there will be no discrimination in employing 
or retaining in employment between union and 
non-union employees on that ground or in 
advancement in employment or otherwise. 

The Company and its management also 
agree to reinstate in employment, as nearly as 
possible as before, all the employees of the 
Company who have been laid off since the 
first of the year, as fast as the same may be 
done and as to all within thirty days, with 
the sole exception of those who have been 
guilty of direct personal antagonism to the 
Company or to the management of the Com- 


pany. 


(Sgd.) W. A. Dowter, 
(Sgd.) Emmure Rioux, 
(Sgd.) J. T. Foster, 
Members of the Board. 
(Sed.) FENELON PICHETTE, 


(S¢d.) Eames THERIAULT, 


Applicants. 


Brompton Pup AND Paper Co., Limiren, 


Per (Sgd.) J. A. Bothwell, on behalf of the 
Management 
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Report of Board, in Dispute Between The Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany and Certain of Its Miners 


The Minister received on May 23 the find- 
ings of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany and certain of its miners. The applica- 
tion, which had been supported by the Mayor 
and Board of Trade of the town of Inverness, 
who considered the situation to be quite seri- 
ous, had protested against an alleged lockout 
of employees by the employing company and 
a reduction in wages. ‘The number of em- 
ployees directly affected by the dispute was 
given as 270. 

Investigation by the Board showed that the 
applicants belonged to the One Big Union, 
while other employees, members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, had on April 14 
signed an agreement with the company provid- 
ing for a closed shop and accepting a reduction 
in wages. The Board report, which was signed 
by the Reverend Dr. Shaw, Chairman, and 
Mr. Angus L. Macdonald, the employees’ 
Board member, recommended that the mem- 
bers of the One Big Union be allowed to re- 

turn to work without any condition of union 
affiliation attached; that within three months 
there should be a plebiscite, the union receiv- 
ing the majority of votes to be the only 
organization recognized and to continue the 
agreement of April 14 with respect to wages, 
hours of employment and working conditions. 
Mr. McLellan, the company’s Board member, 
submitted a minority report, recommending 
the immediate fusion of both organizations in 
the United Mine Workers of America. Ad- 
vice received at the close of the month was 
to the effect that the employees making the 
application for a Board had returned to work, 
a settlement having been reached between the 
parties concerned. The text of the majority 
and minority reports of the Board follows. 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
and Re Differences arising between the 
Inverness Railway and Coal Company and 
certain of its miners. 


The Hon. Peter Heenan, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—In compliance with the commission 
dated April 27, 1927, establishing a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 1907, in connection with a dispute 
hetween the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 


pany as Employer and certain of its miners 
as Employees, we have the honour to report: 

The Board assembled at Inverness on the 
morning of Wednesday, May 18, and after a 
statement by the Chairman of the purpose for 
which the Board was appointed, was sworn 
in by the Stipendiary Magistrate of the town. 
It was the unanimous judgment of the Board 
that the best way of accomplishing the pur- 
poses for which it was appointed, set forth in 
the Act as “Conciliation and Investigation,” 
was to use its utmost endeavours to bring 
about an amicable settlement of the dispute 
through private conference with all the parties 
involved. 


With this end in view four days were spent 
in conference with representatives of the com- 
pany, of the non-U.M.W.A. employees, and of 
the U.M.W.A. employees, in course of which 
the following facts were brought to the Board’s 
attention, and, after investigation, were ac- 
cepted by it as the relevant facts in the 
case :— 


1. In the year 1924 and for some years pre- 
vious thereto all employees of the In- 
verness Railway and Coal Company at 
Inverness belonged to the United Mine 
Workers of America (U.M.W.A.), and 
from October of that year operated on 
what is called the “Open Shop” arrange- 
ment, that is to say, without any re- 
quirement, that all employees should be- 
long to the U:M.W.A._ organization. 
Towards the end of that year (1924) in- 
ternal dissensions arose within the local 
union of the U.M.W.A. and a vote was 
taken on December 30 of that same year 
to ascertain whether employees wished 
to remain in the U.M.W.A. or to organ- 
ize a branch of what is called the “One 
Big Union” (O.B.U.). The result of this 
vote was that by a substantial majority 
it was decided to form a local branch of 
the “O.B.U.” and for two years there- 
after, 1925 and 1926, both organizations 
functioned amicably side by side in In- 
verness. 


2. In 1927, and in February of that year, 
notice was sent out by the Company of 
a proposed reduction in wages, this to 
become effective on February 26 of the 
same year. The U.M.W.A. accepted the 
proposed reduction, but on the condition 
of the “Closed Shop” arrangement being 
put in force, that is to say on the con- 
dition that only members of the 
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U.M.W.A. organization be given em- 
ployment in the mine. The reduction 
contemplated was opposed by the O.B.U. 
and application made for the appoint- 
ment of a Board: of Conciliation to deal 
primarily with this matter. 


3. On March 16, 1927, the Company in- 
timated its refusal to accept the condi- 
tion proposed by the U.M.W.A. and 
posted up at the mine a notice of the 
new wage scale without any condition 
attached, that is to say, on the “Open 
Shop” understanding. Immediately a 
strike was declared by the local 
U.M.W.A. after a vote of its members 
was taken. Some U.M.W.A. men, how- 
ever, who were engaged in maintenance 
operations continued to work, together 
with a larger number of non-U.M.W.A. 
men. Straightway, on March 21, 22 and 
23 the U.M.W.A. posted pickets, there- 
by forcibly preventing many non- 
U.M.W.A. employees from reporting for 
work. The issue was that on March 24 
the mine was put on a maintenance 
basis with the majority of those at work 
non-U.M.W.A. men. 


4. On March 25 and 26 there was held in 
Halifax i conference between repre- 
sentatives of the Company, of the 
U.M.W.A., and of the non-U.M.W.A., 
together with two representatives of the 
Federal Department of Labour, Messrs. 
Quirk and O’Neill. This conference 
seems to have had no definite outcome. 


5. On April 4 a telegram was sent by Mr. 
H. R. Silver, representing the Company, 
to Messrs. M. J. McLean and Alex. L. 
Mclsaac of Inverness, representing the 
non-U.M.W.A., intimating that Mr. J. 
W. McLeod, District President of the 
U.M.W.A. had guaranteed — sufficient 
men to work the mine efficiently. This 
telegram seems to have been interpreted 
by the non-U.M.W.A. men as a rever- 
sion to the “Closed Shop” arrange- 
ment, and representation was immedi- 
ately made to this effect to the Com- 
pany, which drew from them (the Com- 
pany) on April 5 a telegram to non- 
U.M.W.A. officials promising that there 
would be no “ Closed Shop ” agreement. 


6. The next development in order of events 
was that on April 9 the non-U.M.W.A. 
employees were informed by the man- 
agement of the Company that they 
must become members of the U.M.W.A. 
organization or forfeit employment at 
the mine, 
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7. On April 14 a contract was signed be- 
tween the Company and representatives 
of the U.M.W.A.—a contract drawn up 
in these terms, “to operate the mine 
with the U.M.W. employees men and 
boys, if they have sufficient to carry 
on the amount of work required”; this 
contract to become effective on April 15 
(on which date the proposed wage re- 
duction was apparently for the first time 
to come in force), and to remain in 
force until April 1, 1928. 


8. On April 19 an application was made for 
the appointment of a Board of concilia- 
tion by Messrs. McLean and Melsaac, 
Chairman and Secretary respectively of 
the committee of non-U.M.W.A. em- 
ployees represented to be about 270 in 
number. In response to this applica- 
tion the present Board was appointed. 


In the light of these facts and after the 
most careful and deliberate consideration the 
Board agrees with the Company that, in the 
particular circumstances of the present situa- 
tion at Inverness, it seems advisable that the 
employees at the mine should all belong to 
one organization. 

The contention of the Company and of the 
U.M.W.A. representatives was and is that a 
contract had been entered into on April 14, 
1927, between the Company and representa- 
tives of the U.M.W.A., and that under this 
contract none but U.M.W.A. men could be 
employed at Inverness. It does not appear 
to the Board that the clause of the con- 
tract dealing with this point amounts to a 
full or precise declaration of the “Closed 
Shop” policy. The clause states that the 
mine is to be operated “with U.M.W.A. em- 
ployees, men and boys, if they have sufficient 
to carry on the amount of work required ”. 
Under such a clause, it seems to the Board, 
the Company might employ any number of 
non-U.M'.W.A. men if it could show the neces- 
sity of employing them so as “to carry on 
the amount of work required”. It was sub- 
mitted by the Company that more skilled 
labourers were needed in the mine than were 
being supplied by the U.M.W.A., and there 
would seem from the mere terms of the con- 
tract to be no objection to the supplementing 
of such labourers from outside the U.M.W.A. 
ranks. 

Objection has been taken by the non- 
U.M.W.A. men to the validity of the contract 
in question on the ground that it contravenes 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1907, inasmuch as the dispute between the 
U.M.W.A. men and the company arose as far 
back as February of this year, and that this 
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dispute had not been settled when the con- 
tract was made. The Board is of opinion that 
the objection of the non-U.M.W.A. men is 
well founded and that a contract entered into 
before the dispute was finally dealt with by a 
Board contravenes the terms of section 57 of 
the Act. 


It should be noted at this point that the 
company’s representatives raised a question as 
to the validity of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act (Nova Scotia), 
1926.. The Board cannot undertake to pass 
judgment on this contention. It is a conten- 
tion the validity of which can be settled only 
by our courts. The Board feels, however, that 
it is entitled to assume that the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
apply to the dispute in question until our 
courts have otherwise decided. Even assum- 
ing that the contract referred to is valid and 
that it does call for. a “ Closed Shop ” arrange- 
ment, the Board feels that, having regard 
especially to the evident circumstances of 
stress under which it was entered into by the 
company and to the serious situation which 
has: developed in the community of Inverness 
as a result of it, both the U.M.W.A. and the 
company might reasonetle consider the desir- 
ability of waiving the provisions of the con- 
tract in respect of the employment only of 
U.M.W.A. men while allowing the other pro- 
visions of the contract relating to wages, hours 
of employment, etc., to remain in force. 


Accordingly the Board recommends as fol- 
lows :— 


1. That the non-U.M.W.A. men at Inverness 
presently out of employment be allowed 
to return to work immediately under 
the wage agreement of April 14 without 
any condition of affiliation attached, on 
the understanding that, on the expira- 
tion of three months from the date of 
the communicating of this reeommenda- 
tion to the parties involved, a plebiscite 
or referendum of all employees be taken 
to determine which organization shall 
be recognized at the mine,—it being 
definitely and distinctly understood that 
the minority shall fall in with the de- 
cision of the majority, and that the or- 
ganization receiving the majority of 
votes shall continue the agreement of 
April 14 with respect to wages, hours of 
employment and working conditions. 


2. That no discrimination be made against 
any employee as regards either his re- 
turn to work or his continuing at work 
on the ground of his affiliation with any 
particular organization. 
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3. That those entitled to vote in the referen- 
dum shall consist of those who, on the 
tenth day before the date of the referen- 
dum, are bona fide employees of the 
company as shown by the company’s 
employment roll. 


4. That the voting shall be by secret ballot, 
and as nearly as possible after the man- 
ner followed in the election of members 
to the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia—the election to be conducted by 
a committee of five composed of the 
Resident Mine Manager and two repre- 
sentatives from either side. 


5. That no organization shall be allowed to 
bring into the town for election propa- 
ganda purposes any person not ordi- 
narily employed at the mine, but that 
the entire decision in this matter be left 
to the free judgment of the employees 
themselves. 


Mr. R. S. McLellan, representing the Em- 
ployer, finds himself unable to agree with the 
Board’s recommendations, and is forwarding a 
minority report. 

All of which is respectfullly submitted. 


(Sgd.) JouHn MackintosH SHaw,: 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Anoeus L. Macponatp, 
Representing certain employees. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir—The undersigned having, on the re- 
commendation of the employer, been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Concilia- 
tion in this matter by formal instrument 
under your hand and seal dated the 38rd day 
of May, A.D. 1927, begs to report as follows: 

The Reverend Chairman furnished the 
members of the Board with copies of the 
statements and complaints alleged herein by 
the applicants, from which it appears that the 
matters complained of are an alleged lockout 
of employees and a reduction in wages. 

The Board was convened at Inverness, 
Nova Scotia, on Wednesday, May 18, at 10 
a.m., and it was thought advisable to ascer- 
tain by informal inquiries the facts and cir- 
cumstances in connection with the dispute 
and try to effect an amicable settlement be- 
tween the parties before proceeding with a 
public inquiry and taking evidence under 
oath. With this end in view, a series of con- 
ferences were held between the Board and 
representatives of the applicants, who -are all 
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members of the organization known as the 
One Big Union, and between the Board and 
representatives of the employer, and also be- 
tween the Board and representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of America, who are at 
present operating the mine at Inverness under 
contract with the employer. During. these 
conferences it quickly developed that the real 
trouble at Inverness is a dispute between two 
rival labour organizations namely: the One 
Big Union and the United Mine Workers of 
America, with respect to the “closed-shop” 
policy adopted and put into effect by the 
latter. 


The facts in connection with the organiza- 
tion and development of the rival labour 
unions at Inverness are fairly clear. It ap- 
pears that, for some years previous to and 
including 1924, the great majority of the em- 
ployees belonged to the U.M.W. of A., and 
that the mine was being operated under a 
“closed-shop” policy. During 1924 internal 
dissensions began to develop among the mem- 
bers of the U.M.W. local with the result that, 
about January 1, 1925, a number of the em- 
ployees broke away from the U.M.W. and 
organized a branch of the One Big Union. 

The company continued to employ the 
members of these rival organizations until the 
beginning of the present year, when it was 
found necessary to begin negotiations with its 
employees for a new wage schedule, including 
a reduction in wages. 


These negotiations resulted in an agreement 
between the company and the U.M.W. with 
respect to a new wage schedule, but the 
U.M.W. insisted upon a “closed-shop” policy 
limiting: employment at the mine to members 
of their own organization. The company, 
however, made an attempt to operate the 
mine without the “closed-shop” policy and 
posted the new wage schedule at the mine 
and offered work to all of its employees 
irrespective of union affiliations. The U.M.W. 
immediately declared a strike to oblige the 
company to adopt the “closed-shop” policy, 
and it was found impossible to carry on suc- 
cessful operations at the mine with the num- 
ber of O.B.U. men who reported for work. 
The company then found itself obliged for 
the sake of operations and the safety of the 
property to enter into an arrangement with 
the labour organization that would undertake 
to furnish the largest number of men. The 
U.M.W. immediately undertook to supply 
sufficient men to carry on operations and 
protect the property, provided the company 
would employ only men who were members 
of their organization. At this stage of the 
trouble the U.M.W:. furnished the company 
with a list of 360 mine workers at Inverness 
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who were ready and willing to begin work, 
and irrespective of any difficulties that might 
arise between the company and the men to 
provide sufficient maintenance men to protect 
the property. The O.B.U., on the other hand, 
could not undertake to provide sufficient men 
to carry on mining operations, and would not 
give the company any definite assurance with 
respect to maintenance men in the event of 
future strikes. 


At the present time there are only 212 
members of the O.B.U. at Inverness who were 
former mine employees. It would, therefore, 
appear that the company did the only thing 
it could do under the circumstances, namely 
conclude an arrangement with the U.M.W. 
for the operation of the mine and the safety 
of its property under a “closed-shop” policy. 


Under such circumstances I doubt that 
there was even a technical lockout within the 
meaning of the Act, which has as one of its 
great objects the safety of property and the 
ultimate success and prosperity of industrial 
communities in which disputes of this nature 
arise. 

In view of the circumstances above noted, 
the Board felt that the most satisfactory 
settlement of the trouble at Inverness would 
be for all the employees to forget their past 
differences and alleged grievances against each 
other and become members of one or other 
of the now rival labour unions. In an earnest 
effort to bring about such a solution, the 
Board spent four days on the ground confer- 
ring with representatives of the labour unions 
and the company, but failed to bring about 
an amicable settlement. A special considera- 
tion in favour of a fusion of the two labour 
unions at Inverness is the prudent and practi- 
cal attitude of the company. The representa- 
tives of the company told the Board that, in 
arranging wage schedules and adjusting day 
to day grievances with its employees, the best 
results can only be obtained when the work- 
men are all members of a recognized and re- 
sponsibie labour organization. The company 
further says that it is practically impossible 
to carry on successful operations at the mine 
with two rival and hostile labour unions on 
its hands and that the cost of producing coal 
under such circumstances is so great that they 
will not undertake to operate the mine. 


It would, therefore, appear that the only 
practical solution of the difficulties at Inver- 
ness is for one or other of the rival labour 
unions to disband and all of the employees 
become members of the continuing organiza- 
tion. In arriving at a conclusion as to which 
of these unions should continue to function, 
the following considerations appear to weigh 
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strongly in favour of the United Mine Wor- 
kers of America: 


1. The majority of the mine workers at In- 
verness are now members of the U.M.W. 
in the proportion of 360 to 212. 


2. The U.M.W. has already been accepted 
and recognized by the Company and is 
operating the mine under a definite 
written contract to furnish sufficient 
men for mining operations, and to 
supply under all circumstances the 
number of maintenance men required 
to keep the mine clear of water and 
otherwise protect the property. 


3. The vast majority of the mine workers 
in Nova Scotia are members of the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
this organization is generally recognized 
as the miners’ organization in this Prov- 
ince. 


4. The Province of Nova Scotia constitutes 
a separate District with complete auton- 
omy under the International Constitu- 
tion and the District is governed by a 
District Executive elected by popular 
vote of the membership under the 
Presidency of Mr. J. W. MacLeod, who 
is generally regarded as the fairest, 
ablest and most reliable labour leader 
we have ever had in Nova Scotia. 


It would therefore, appear that, if there 1s 
any force in the argument that the majority 
should rule, the question is already settled for 
the miners at Inverness. It would also appear 
that the U.M.W. cannot be asked to dis- 
band at Inverness and leave the District Exe- 
cutive and the Company in the air so far as 
the present contract to furnish sufficient men 
is concerned. And it would undoubtedly 
be in the best interests of the miners at In- 
verness to belong to an organization that com- 
mands the loyalty and respect of the vast 
majority of workmen in Nova Scotia engaged 
in the mining industry, and with complete 
autonomy as a District under the present 
able leadership to work together in peace and 
harmony for the greatest good for the greatest 
number, which is an objective beyond which no 
labour organization or other institution can 
hope to attain. 

During one of our conferences with the 
representatives of the O.B.U. they were asked 
to state frankly their objections to becoming 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America. These objections are noted below 
and I have not the least doubt that they are 
seriously regarded as quite sufficient by the 
local membership of the O.B.U.: 
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1. The alleged misapplication of funds in 
the U.M.W. local at Inverness in 1924, 
and the failure of the Local and Dis- 
trict officers to account for same upon 
demand. 


2. The check-off of Union dues and assess- 
ments at the colliery office and the dis- 
tribution of moneys thus collected. 


3. Dissatisfaction with the present local 
officers of the United Mine Workers. 


4. The question of local autonomy, the local 
branch of the O.B.U. at Inverness not 
being subject to any District or Inter- 
national interference. 


With respect to the first of these objections 
it appears that the misapplication of funds 
complained of was the use for the purpose 
of paying local obligations of moneys that 
should have been remitted to the International 
and District Executive. This matter appears to 
have been satisfactorily adjusted between the 
local union and the District and International 
Officers and a new system of auditing and 
checking funds adopted, under which a com- 
plaint of this nature is not likely to arise again. 
In view of the above adjustment and the pre- 
cautions taken for the future I doubt that the 
objection as to a former misapplication of 
funds should be allowed to stand in the way 
of peace and harmony in the community. 


The distribution of monthly dues, however, 
is more difficult of explanation. Eighty per 
cent of the monthly dues collected by the 
U.M.W. are forwarded to the District and 
International Executives for administrative 
and strike fund purposes, while the Winnipeg 
headquarters of the O.B.U. only exacts a 
monthly per capita tax of fifteen cents. Ii, 
then, the District and Internationa] Executives 
require a monthly per capita tax of eighty 
cents for administrative and strike fund pur- 
poses and the O.B.U. only requires fifteen 
cents per month for the same purposes, the 
difficulty would appear to be to explain where 
the O.B.U. obtains the balance of the funds 
which it must necessarily require. 


The objection to the present local officers of 
the U.M.W. was settled out of hand by the 
offer of the membership to accept the resig- 
nation of their officers and agreeing to elect 
a new slate of officers fairly representative of 
both factions. The U.M.W. even went fur- 
ther as they thought in the interests of peace 
and harmony in the community by agreeing 
to waive all penalties imposed by their con- 
stitution upon workmen who desert their 
ranks for the purposes of joining a dual or- 
ganization and definitely assuring the mem- 
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bers of the O.B.U. fair and generous treat- 
ment af they would consent to break the dead- 
lock by becoming members of their organiza- 
tion. 

With respect to local autonomy and the 
interference of District and International offi- 
cials, it would appear that a provincial organ- 
ization as large as the U.M.W. and which in- 
cludes probably 12,000 miners should have the 
guidance and assistance and be subject to the 
control of some provincial executive auth- 
ority. It cannot be disputed, however, that 
the International Executive of the United 
Mine Workers has to some extent interfered 
in the internal affairs of the District and 
particularly on one memorable occasion. In 
1922 a District convention in defiance of the 
International constitution undertook to pass 
a resolution linking up this District with the 
Red International of Moscow and again in 
1923 in defiance of their constitution under- 
took to break a solemn contract with the 
British Empire Steel Corporation by coming 
out on strike in sympathy with the steel work- 


‘ers of Sydney. Mr. J. L. Lewis, the Inter-— 


national President of the United Mine Workers 
of America, then promptly and in no uncer- 
tain manner interfered in the internal affairs 
of District 26 by revoking the District Charter, 
dismissing the District Executive and all sub- 
ordinate officers and setting up a provisional 
District whose officers he ordered to assume 
the equity and obligations of the agreement 
entered into in good faith with Besco. I do 
not think the people of Nova Scotia or the 
great majority of the coal miners in this 
Province resent international interference of 
this sort in the internal affairs of District No. 
26, and on the other hand I have much doubt 
that the organization in Canada known as the 
One Big Union is entirely free from outside 
or international interference. 

In recommending the immediate fusion of 
the rival labour unions at Inverness and the 
continuance of the organization that is now 
recognized by and has a definite written agree- 
ment with the Company, I am not unmindful 
of the fact that there are many good and fine 
men among the membership of the O.B.U. 
there. This is particularly true of the gentle- 
man who acted as chief spokesman for their 
representatives before the Board. He is in- 
deed the type of man that any labour union 
or other organization might well be proud to 
have in its ranks. Neither am I unmindful 
of the fact that I am suggesting that these 
men sacrifice everything that they fought and 
stood for during the last two and a half years. 
But in the best interests of peace and harmony 
in the community and the future success and 
prosperity of the town and county of Inver- 


ness, this, in my judgment, is the only prac- 
tical and satisfactory solution of the present 
difficult and unfortunate state of affairs. 

The Board is unanimous on the major point 
involved, namely, that under the circumstances 
all the employees at Inverness should belong 
to one labour union. I deeply regret, how- 
ever, that I am unable to agree with my col- 
leagues as to the manner in which this should 
be brought about. 

I am firmly convinced that the situation re- 
quires immediate and definite action along 
the line suggested above, and that any solu- 
tion of the difficulty which does not con- 
template the immediate bringing together of 
the men in one labour organization will 
probably make matters very much worse than 
they are and will be detrimental to the best 
interests of the industry and the town of In- 
verness. 

The matter of the reduction in wages was 
not seriously stressed by the representatives of 
the applicants before the Board, and, in view 
of the fact that the schedule of rates for the 
different classifications at the mine appear to 
be fairly satisfactory and compare favourably 
with the wages paid by other coal operators in 
the Province, a recommendation on this point 
is hardly necessary. ; 

I have, therefore, the honour to report to 
the Honourable, the Minister of Labour, that 
there has been no lockout of employees at 
Inverness within the meaning of the Act, and 
that the action of the Company as above de- 
tailed appears to be amply justified under the 
circumstances. I have the honour also to 
recommend that the best and most practical 
solution of the difficulty before us is the im- 
mediate and voluntary disbanding of the or- 
ganization known as the One Big Union and 
the return to work of as many of the men as 
the Company can at present employ as mem- 
bers of the local union of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Appended hereto and for the information of 
the Honourable, the Minister, are copies of 
statements filed by the parties interested in 
this matter and which the Board felt fully 
disclosed the facts and circumstances without 
taking evidence in the usual manner at public 
hearing and under oath. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Halifax, N.S., May 25, 1927. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) Rosr. S. McLe.ian, 

Member of the Board of Conciliation, Re: 
Dispute between Inverness Railway and 
Coal Company and certain of its Mine 
Employces. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany and Its Electrical Workers 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
differences between the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company and certain of its employees 
being members of Locals 230 (Victoria, B.C.) 
and 310 (Vancouver, B.C.) of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, were re- 
ceived by the Minister of Labour on May 28. 
The dispute related to the employees’ request 
for recognition of the union by the company 
and the question of wages, hours and other 
matters. Two hundred and sixty employees 
were said to be directly affected. The report 
was signed by Mr. F. J. Gillespie, chairman, 
and Mr. James A. Campbell, employer mem- 
ber of the Board. A minority report was re- 
ceived from Mr. Robert H. Neelands, the 
workmen member of the Board. 


Report of Board 
Vancouver, B.C., May 21, 1927. 


To the Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Re “Industrial Disputes Investigation Act,” 
1907, and re Differences between the 
British Columbia Telephone Company and 
certain of its employees being members 
of Locals 230 and 3810, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Honovuras.eE Sir,—Pursuant to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. A. Campbell on the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation made on the 
21st day of April, A.D. 1927, and your Chair- 
man on the 29th day of April, A.D. 1927, we 
sat at all sittings of the Board and beg to 
submit the following report:— 

An agreement, dated 31st December, 1921, 
made between the British Columbia Telephone 
Company and Local Unions 230 and 310, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (Exhibit 6), was in existence until on or 
about the 2ist day of June, 1926,—a thirty 
days’ notice of termination of the agreement 
having been given by the Union on the 21st 
day of May, 1926 (Exhibit 8). This agree- 
ment provided, inter alia, for a closed shop. 
According to the evidence of Mr. LaBelle, 
General Superintendent of the plant of the 
British Columbia Telephones, the same would 
be in existence to the present day if it had 
not been terminated by the Union. Nothing 
was said at the hearing as to why the Union 
terminated the 1921 agreement other than to 
meet changing conditions. In terminating the 
said agreement, the Union fully expected to 
be able to negotiate a further agreement with 


the Company; but on or about the 21st day 
of June, 1926, the Company decided on a new 
policy, namely, dealing direct with its em- 
ployees, a policy followed by Telephone Com- 
panies in the Western States and the Pacific 
North West. The Company accordingly, on 
or about June 21st, 1926, posted in the plant a 
synopsis of working conditions (Exhibit 2) 
and addressed a personal letter to each one of 
its employees setting out the rate of wage that 
would be paid each employee. ‘This letter 
showed the base rate of pay and included from 
four to five merit rates. It was clear the 
Company intended to pay extra money to any 
employee showing efficiency and faithfulness 
to duty from then on. After the above work- 
ing conditions were posted, the Company’s 
new policy was discussed in the Union and a 
committee to negotiate the intended agree- 
ment appointed. A strike vote was taken in 
the Union, but later in July a motion was 
passed to the effect that no strike be con- 
sidered and the negotiating committee be dis- 
charged; and the men to all intents and pur- 
poses accepted the new rate and the working 
conditions. Later, however, a committee of 
five representing the maintenance men, and 
headed by an employee, Mr. F. R. Hurst, was 
appointed to discuss with the Company the 
question of shift and holidays. At the end of 
December progress was reported by this com- 
mittee, and in January the committee stated 
that they could get no _ further. In 
February the Union decided to send for an 
International officer. Mr. Noble arrived from 
Toronto representing the International Elec- 
trical Workers. When here, the resolutions 
dated March 15th and 16th, 1927, referred to 
in the Application, were passed, and the appli- 
cation for a Board was sent forward to Ottawa. 

The Application sets out six different claims 
and demands on behalf of the Union, these 
being as follows:— 


(1) Recognition of Union as representing 
employees of Plant, Construction and 
Maintenance Departments; 

(2) Refusal of employer to negotiate an 
agreement with the applicants covering 
conditions and wages; 

(3) Wage schedule; 

(4) Hours of work and working conditions, 
generally; 

(5) Proportion of numbers of journeymen 
and apprentices to be employed; 

(6) Acceptance of agreement, copy of which 
is enclosed herewith and marked “ A”. 


The representatives of the Union were asked 
by the Board if they had any complaint re- 
garding the working conditions set out in 
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Exhibit 2. They replied that the matter of 
shift should be settled; that men put to work 
on Saturday afternoons and Sundays should 
be paid extra time and not straight time as 
paid shift men. The Company replied that 
they had always been and are prepared to dis- 
cuss this with a committee of the men, but 
not with the Union. The Company contended 
no serious complaint exists in respect of shift; 
that the clause in the working conditions deal- 
ing with shift was copied verbatim from the 
Agreement of 3lst December, 1921, that had 
been in existence for approximately five and a 
half years and no objection or complaint had 
been advanced during that time by the men 
regarding shift. 

It was further pointed out by the men that 
under Section 2 (b) the men are to be paid 
double time for working on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays, and that by 
Section 3, subsection (b), they should receive 
an extra hour’s pay for time worked on a holi- 
day. The Company pays double wages for 
overtime on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, 
and we do not think triple pay was intended 
by the condition, and, if so, would not be fair. 

Employees called by the Board, namely, 
Mr. Hurst referred to, Mr. Hillier and Mr. 
Williams, stated that there is no major dispute 
between the men and the Company. Mr. 
Williams, a member of the Union, who re- 
signed from the Union within the last two or 
three weeks, stated that no action was taken 
by the Union from July, 1926, until February 
or March on account of the Union not being 
able to find a grievance against the Company 
that would justify the Union in applying for 
a Board. 

The wages paid to the men appear to be 
higher than paid to similar employees else- 
where. Mr. Hillier referred to, a former em- 
ployee of the Alberta Telephone Company, 
came here on account of the larger wages 
paid here. Mr. Halse, President of the Com- 
pany, stated in evidence that wages and work- 
ing conditions are better between the em- 
ployees and the British Columbia Telephone 
Company than elsewhere in America. This 
was not challenged by the representatives of 
the Union. Mr. Halse frankly stated to the 
Board and to the representatives of the Union 
that if they would show him anything unfair 
the Company is doing, he was prepared to 
discuss it; and outside of the minor matters 
referred to, nothing was advanced by the 
representatives of the Union for consideration. 
The representatives of the Union did not know 
what the employees of the British Columbia 
Telephone Company are being paid at the 
present time. We thought at the time and 
still think this admission is most singular 
and that the Union does not seriously raise 
the question of wages. 


Mr. Halse further stated that he was at 
all times, and still is, prepared to recognize 
a committee of the employees. 

At this time, Mr. Shannon, financial secre- 
tary of the Union, stated that the men were 
prepared to negotiate an open shop agree- 
ment, notwithstanding that the agreement 
terminated by the Union in June, 1926, pro- 
vided for a closed shop. 

In addition to the wages paid by the Com- 
pany, they give the men the following useful 
benefits, which Mr. James Hamilton, Comp- 
troller of the Company, said costs the Com- 
pany approximately nine cents per day per 
man to carry out. These benefits are: 


(1) Employees’ Benefits for disability and 
death (Exhibit 12). 

(2) Employees’ Savings Plan (Exhibit 13). 

(3) Payment of medical aid. 


Mr. Noble, in his summary, said that the 
Union stands for an ever-increasing standard 
of living as Canadian citizens, but failed +o 
show that the wages they were receiving at the 
present time did not give them this privilege. 

No coercion of employees by the Company 
was shown. Mr. Halse emphatically stated 
that, if the representatives of the Union would 
show him that any coercion exists on behalf 
of the Company directing any men to work 
on Sundays or otherwise, the person respon- 
sible for such would be immediately dis- 
charged. He further stated that no employee 
was ever let out for refusing to work on Sun- 
day. This was not replied to by the Union 
representatives. 

We find that no grievance of real merit 
exists between the Company and the em- 
ployees, and that the object of having the 
Board appointed was to have the Union recog- 
nized. The representatives of the Union stated 
that they wanted the Union recognized be- 
cause working conditions would not eventu- 
ally be as satisfactory for the men working 
under the present system as it would be under 
the Union. Their contention in this regard 
might be sound, but there is no evidence of 
it as far as the present application is con- 
cerned. 

It was further pointed out that men be- 
longing to the Union obtain death and sick 
benefits which are of great use to them. This 
is correct, but there is no reason, as-far as we 
can see, why the Union should not be sus- 
tained by the employees and all benefits kept 
up, even although no agreement is signed by 
the Company. The men should keep the 
Union intact, build up its morale, which at 
the present is sadly lacking, as evidenced in 
part by (Exhibit 13) the resignation of ap- 
proximately eighteen active members from 
the Union. Internal differences exist in the 
Union, and evidence was given that a new 
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organization called the “ British Columbia 
Telephone Electrical Employees” is being 
formed by the men. The organization is said 
to contain sixty per cent of the maintenance 
men, who, representatives of the Union state, 
were the cause of the Application for the 
present Board. 

We accordingly find:— 

(a) That the Company should be given a 
chance to work out is present policy of 
dealing with the men, particularly since 
they did not adopt it until the Union 
itself terminated the old agreement. 
That no grievance or complaint has 
been shown to exist that would warrant 
the making of an Order directing the 
Company to depart from its present 
policy of dealing with the employees 
and which appears to be working fairly 


(b) 


satisfactorily. 
Al] of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. J. GiLLespi, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. A. CAMPBELL, 
Commissioner. 


Minority Report 


On April 14, 1927, I was appointed by the 
Hon. Minister of Labour to serve as a mem- 
ber of Conciliation Board to inquire into the 
above matter. Having fulfilled that duty, 
and not being in agreement with my col- 
leagues on the Board, the following is re- 
spectfully submitted as my minority report 

By evidence submitted to the Board it was 
shown that on December 31, 1921, a working 
agreement (Exhibit 6) was entered into be- 
tween the British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany and Local Unions No. 230 and 310 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, said agreement to remain in effect 
until! January 31, 1923, and continue unless 
terminated by thirty days’ notice by either 
of the parties to the agreement to the other. 

The agreement was continued until May, 
1926, when a committee of the Union met 
officials of the company with a view to nego- 
tiating a new contract. Following that inter- 
view a letter (Exhibit 9) was sent by the 
company to the Union stating that no nego- 
tiations could be carried on until the contract 
was cancelled. The Union replied giving for- 
mal notice (Exhibit 8) of its desire to ter- 
minate the existing agreement and to enter 
into a new one. 

No consideration was given the Union in 
its request for a new agreement, and in June 
1926, the company issued to its employees 
individually a “Synopsis of Working Condi- 
tions and Wages” (Exhibit 2). 


During February of this year the Union 
renewed its efforts to open up negotiations 
with the Company with a view to reaching 
a working agreement, but its request was re- 
fused. (Exhibits 3 and 4.) 

This all goes to show that the Union acted 
in good faith throughout, and it is difficult 
to understand why the Company should as- 
sume such an attitude, particularly in view of 
the fact that there appears to be very little 
difference between the men and the Company 
regarding wages and working conditions—none 
but what could be amicably settled at one or 
two interviews; also the chief witnesses for 
the Company stated before the Board that 
there had been absolutely nothing to com- 
plain of in their dealings with the Union. No 
reason for their change of policy was ad- 
vanced by the Company further than that it 
was “thought not in the best interest to have 
a contract,’ and that “there is no organiza- 
tion of telephone workers in the Pacifid 
States.” 

While it may be true there are no working 
agreements between the Pacific States Tele- 
phones and their employees, representatives 
of the Union in the present case gave evi- 
dence to the effect that working agreements 
exist between some ten locals of the Electrical 
Workers Union and Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; also between 
companies and unions in the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Taking into account all the circumstances 
as brought out in evidence my conclusion is 
that the men should not have been denied 
the right of recognition and collective bar- 
gaining, and I do not agree with my col- 
leagues on the Board on that point. For 
years the Telephone Company had recog- 
nized that principle—a principle which is con- 
ceded by fair-minded people—and no evi- 
dence was produced in this case which would 
show cause for a change of such policy. 

On the question of wages, Exhibit 19, being 
an agreement recently entered into between 
the British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers covering employees doing 
a very similar class of work to that of tele- 
phone employees covered in the present in- 
stance, 1s a very fair basis, and my conclusion 
in that matter 1s that Locals 230 and 310 are 
entitled to an increase of fifty cents per day 
over the rates set forth in the 1921 contract 
(Exhibit 6) for foremen, headgangmen and 
journeymen; working conditions to remain as 
set out in said 1921 contract. 


(Sg¢d.) R. H. Neevanps. 
Vancouver, B.C., May 23, 1927. 
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ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT 


Report on Proceedings During the First Year. 


HE first annual report of the minister 
in charge of the administration of the 
Alberta Labour Disputes Act (Statutes of 
1926, chapter 53) is contained in the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Labour of 
the Province for the year 1926. The pro- 
visions of the Act were outlined {in the 
Lasour Gazerte, May, 1926, page 447. Its 
enactment followed the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
declaring invalid those sections of the 
federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, which deal with matters properly 
coming under provincial jurisdiction (Lasour 
GazerTe, February, 1925, page 241). 
Four applications for the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received during the year, and a board was 
granted in one case only. These applications 
were as follows:— 


1. From the employees of the Greenhill 
Mines, Blairmore. The dispute arose out of 
the discharge of an employee in connection 
with which discrimination was charged. Fol- 
lowing negotiations carried on by representa- 
tives of the government, the employee was 
reinstated in his former employment, and the 
application was withdrawn. 

2. From the employees of the Hillcrest 
Collieries, who charged discrimination in con- 
nection with the discharge of four employees. 
No board was granted, as the persons involved 
were not employees within the meaning of the 
Act, and the alleged discrimination was prior 
to its enactment. 

3. From members of the Edmonton and 
District Miners’ Federation, employed by four 
companies in this field. The organization had 
made three requests of the employers :— 

(1) Recognition of the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada; 

(2) 13 per cent increase in wages of all men 
employed in and around mines, who are mem- 
bers of the said Miners’ Federation; 

(3) Reconsideration of dead work, and pay- 
ment thereof. 


It was found that there were four separate 
agreements by the parties concerned in this 
case, and therefore four disputes instead of 
one, and while efforts were being made to have 
one board established, to which all matters 
could be referred, most of the men returned 
to work under the terms of the existing agree- 
ments, and the application was allowed to 
lapse. 


& 


4. From the employees of the -Greenhill 
Mines, Blairmore, members of Canadian Mine 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 1. 

Prior to the application the employees, rely- 
ing on an agreement dated April 7, 1925, had 
requested an increase in the minimum daily 
rate in respect of machine pick mine workers, 
and a readjustment in respect of rates paid 
for laying of sheet iron in places other than 
chutes. A board was granted, composed of 
H. M. E. Evans, Edmonton, Chairman, named 
by representatives of employer and employees; 
L. P. Roberts, Bellevue, named by the em- 
ployer as his representative, and F. Wheatley, 
Blairmore, named by the employees as their 
representative. 


Report of Board 


‘The majority report of the Board was as 

follows :— 

(a) Re claim of miners in respect of machine 
pick mining— 

(1) The earnings of the men on contract, 
under the new system of mining by machine 
picks, without the use of explosives, are not 
in dispute, whether these be in excess of the 
earnings by the old method or whether in a 
normal working place they fall even below the 
minimum rate fixed in the minimum rate 
clause—that clause applies only to earnings in 
abnormal places. 

(2) We find from the agreement, dated 
April 7, 1925, and effective to April 7, 1926, 
that it was the intention of the parties to that 
agreement to fix $5.40 a day for a fair day’s 
work in an abnormal place. 

(3) From the above we find that the com- 
pany has no right to expect anything more 
than a fair day’s work. If the use of the new 
machines involved unavoidable injury to the 
workmen, it would be a matter to be dealt 
with by regulations under the powers given to 
the respective bodies by The Mines Act and 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act of the Province of Alberta. An 
increase in the minimum rate for working 
abnormal places would not be a proper way 
or adequate way of meeting any condition of 
work which involved unavoidable injury to 
the workmen. 

(4) We find on the evidence submitted to 
us that the disabilities which have so. far 
occurred might have been avoided by proper 
precautions in the way of protection against 
exposure to chill, and in taking steps to have 
the men become more gradually accustomed 
to the work. ~ 
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(5) We dismiss the argument that the added 
productivity should be reflected in a higher 
minimum wage, because the latter only apples 
in an abnormal place and in the very nature 
of the case just when there is no added pro- 
ductivity. As stated above by the agreement, 
the company has no right in an abnormal 
place to demand more than a fair day’s work, 
which the men undertook to furnish through- 
out the life of the agreement on condition that 
they would be made up to the minimum of 
$5.40 per day. 

(6) We also dismiss the argument that, 
since the contract man in a normal place earns 
more than before, he has the right to expect 
a higher minimum in an abnormal place. 
Having regard to its greater expense in the 
new method, the company claimed in its 
reply that the higher earnings of the contract 
men were a proof that the contract rates were 
too high. As stated, the matter of contract 
rates is not in dispute before this Board. At 
the same time, it would not be fair in view 
of the company’s side of the case, to use the 
higher earnings as an argument for a higher 
minimum. In any case, we do not think that 
this would touch the general principal of the 
agreement, that a fair day’s work was to be 
given for the minimum stated. 

(7) We therefore find against-the claim of 
the employees under the first heading, namely: 
for the payment of a minimum rate of $6.50 
per day for the new work of machine pick 
mining. : 
(Sed.) H. M. E. Evans, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) L. P. Rossrts. 


Minority REPORT 


Mr. Frank Wheatley presented a minority 
report in which he commented on the findings 
contained in section (3) of claim (a) of the 
above report, which in his opinion contained 
the kernel of the dispute. Dealing with this 
section he said:— 

In the first place, I contend, and am sup- 
ported by good mining practice, that when 
any contract working place becomes abnormal, 
such place requires a maximum of skill and 
hard work to overcome the abnormality, and 
in consequence warrants a higher rate of pay, 
and instead of the minimum wage, such per- 
son undertaking the work should at least be 
paid the average wage earned in a normal 
working place. 

Secondly, it is the custom to pay higher 
wage rates where machines are used, a reason 
itself which would justify the increase asked. 
As to the argument of the Majority Report— 
that if the use of the new machines involved 
unavoidable injury to the workmen it would 
be dealt with by the Workmen’s Compensation 
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Act, I wish to say: Sworn evidence of the 
medical doctor called to testify before the 
board, showed that the use of these machines 
did involve injury to the workmen, and for 
which injury the doctor prescribed rest as a 
cure. While the rest cure is usually obtained 
in the course of a few days, I must point out 
that the waiting period specified when making 
claim under the Compensation Act is “for 
and from the fourth day of the accident,” 
with the result that few claims for compensa- 
tion could be sustained. Owing to this waiting 
period, the workmen are, therefore, compelled 


* to seek relief in the higher rate of pay. 


Nor can I agree that The Mines Act would 
deal with the matter by regulation. The 
Mines Department advised the necessity for 
this new system of work in the interests of 
safety, and endorsed by the workmen, with 
the company sharing equally in the results, 
as the small added costs referred to elsewhere 
in the report is taken up as insurance in 
greater protection to its property as well as 
to the lives of its workmen. 

I therefore submit the foregoing as sufficient 
grounds to warrant the increase asked in the 
minimum wage rate to men working in an 
abnormal place under the new system of 
machine pick mining and to justify non-con- 
currence in that part of the Majority Report 
marked (a). 

(Sgd.) FRANK WHEATLEY. 


UNANIMOUS FINDING 


(b) Re Claim by miners in respect of payment 
for paying sheet tron— 


(1) We find that neither the wording of 
the clauses in the agreement nor the estab- 
lished practice at the mine are sufficient to 
constitute a definite agreement in this point 
between the employer and the employees. In 
any case, a system of payment by lineal 
measurement does not appear to be satisfac- 
tory, because the sheet iron is often laid and. 
relaid within the day period, or may be 
covered up with coal and inaccessible for 
measurement. 


(2) We therefore recommend that the pres- 
ent basis of compensation for this work be 
abandoned, and that the following be inserted. 
in the agreement under the heading “ Green-: 
hill both Seams,’ and immediately following: 
the clause on “Chute Buildings,’ Chute in. 
pillars: laying sheet iron in pillars, one and: 
one half per cubic yard, the company to lay 
the sheet iron to the pillar. 


(Sed.) H. M. E. Evans, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) L. P. Roperts. 
(Sg¢d.) FRANK WHEATLEY. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY. 1927 
HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- have not yet declared them terminated. In- 


istence during May was seventeen, as 
compared with twelve the preceding month. 
The time loss for the month was less than 
during May, 1926, being 20,766 working days 
as compared with 59,591 working days during 
the same month last year. 


Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved ays 
May, AOD Beis. chciee-se ts 17 4,772 20,766 
Aprils 1927 ceesteicin sc 12 853 10 082 
MayaelO26e sia s a. ae. 15 4,018 59,591 
The record of the Department includes 


lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and_ lasting 
at least one working day. Disputes of less than 
one day’s duration, and _ disputes’ involvy- 
ing less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Five disputes, involving 130 workpeople, 
were carried over from April and twelve dis- 
putes commenced during May. One of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to May 
terminated during the month and eight of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing during May 
also terminated during the month. At the end 
of May, therefore, there were on record eight 
strikes and lockouts, as follows: Ladies’ 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; cap 
makers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q.; electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont.; bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; black- 
smiths, etc., Saskatoon, Sask.; tile layers and 
terrazzo workers, Montreal, P.Q.; and 
plumbers, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
although the unions or organizations concerned 


formation is available as to six such disputes, 
namely: metal polishers at Sackville, N.B., 
March 15, 1921; moulders at Galt, Ont., August 
2, 1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, March 24, 
1925; men’s clothing factory workers at Mont- 
real, P.Q., July 28, 1926, fur workers at Win- 
nipeg, Man., September 25, 1926, and plumbers 
at Windsor, Ont., April 5, 1927. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
May one was against an alleged violation of 
agreement, one for contract rates of pay in- 
stead of day rates, one for increase in wages 
and recognition of union, three for increases 
in wages and shorter hours, one was sym- 
pathetic and six were for increases In wages. 
Of the nine strikes which terminated during 
the month four were in favour of the employ- 
ers, one in favour of the employees, three 
were indefinite and one resulted in a com- 
promise. 

A dispute involving 850 coal miners at Syd- 
ney Mines, N.S., in a cessation of work from 
April 29 to May 2 was reported to the De- 
partment too late for publication in the May 
issue of the Lasnour Gaznurre. The cause of the 
dispute was an alleged violation of the terms 
of the working conditions on the part of the 
employer, namely charging the workmen for 
tools. The men returned to work when it 
had been arranged that the dispute would be 
dealt with by the union officials and the em- 
ployer. 

A report has been received as to a strike of 
coal miners at New Waterford, N.S., about 
May 24, but no particulars have yet been re- 
ceived. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s CriotHina Facrory Workers, Sr. 
Hyractintup, P.Q.—In this dispute, which be- 
gan on February 7, 1927, a great many of the 
employees involved had by the end of the 
month secured work with another factory 
opening up in this locality. 


Men’s Cioruina Factory Workers, Monr- 
REAL, P.Q.—In this dispute which commenced 
April 13, 1927, caused by a proposed reduc- 
tion in wages, a settlement was reached at 
the end of May, the employer agreeing to 
union wages and working conditions. 

Coan Miners (LANDING TENDERS), GLACE 
Bay, N.S—A number of landing tenders ceased 
work on May 9, alleging a violation of their 
local contract because additional men had 
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been employed on the work, who should, they Coat Mrners, RoaDMAKERS AND OTHERS, 
claimed, be paid by the company instead of Gtace Bay, N.S—The employees ceased work 
being given their share of the earnings. On when their representations that they should 
the second day the company posted a notice be given contract rates instead of day rates 
terminating the contract in thirty days, and of pay in accordance with the recommenda- 
the employees returned to work. tions of the Nova Scotia Coal Commission 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MAY, 1927 


ciples ene ee Ce ee. Lee oO SS ee 


Number | Time 

~| of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 








(a) Strikes and lockouts occurring prior to May, 1927. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— ; 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 4 100 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 
ers, Toronto, Ont. enforcement of non-union conditions. Unter- 
minated. 
Cap makers, Toronto, Ont....| 5 125 [Commenced Aug. 27, 1926, for employment of 
union members only. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 10 240 |Work ceased Feb. 7, 1927, for higher wages, shorter 
ers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. hours and recognition of union. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 109 2,398 |Commenced April 13, 1927, against reduction in 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. wages. Terminated May 30, 1927, in favour of 
employers. 


Printing and Publishing— , ; 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont... 2 50 |Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of 
employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during May, 1927. 


Mininc, Non-Farrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners (landing tenders), 26 39 |\Commenced May 9, 1927, against alledged violation 
Glace Bay, N.S. of agreement. Terminated May 11, 1927, in 
favour of employers. 
Coal miners (roadmakers), Glace 68 340 |Commenced May 13, 1927, for contract rates instead 
Bay, N.S. : of day rates. Terminated May 19, 1927. 
Coal miners, Glace Bay N.S.... 3, 992 7,508 |Commenced May 14, 1927, in sympathy with 
roadmakers. Terminated May 19, 1927. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— ; 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q......... i3 1,500 |Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages 
Unterminated. 
Iron, Steel and Products— 
Sheet metal workers, Edmon- 25 475 |Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages. 
ton, Alberta. Terminated May 25, 1927. Employees sub- 
stantially successful. 
Blacksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask. 37 444 |Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages and 


recognition of union. Unterminated. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Winnipeg, Man... 40 640 |Commenced May 12, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Work resumed May 25, 1927. 





CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Tile layers and terrazzo work- 70 1,476 |Commenced May 2, 1927, for increased wages and 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. shorter hours. Unterminated. 
Plasterers, London, Ont....... 52 52 |Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 3, 1927, in a compromise. 
Structural iron workers, Van- 80 960 |Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages and 
couver, B.C. 5-day week. Terminated May 16, 1927, in favour 
of employers. 
Plumbers, Vancouver, B.C.... 175 4,375 |Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Steel workers, (reinforced con- 4 44 |Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages and 
crete), Vancouver, B.C. 5-day week. Terminated May 16, 1927, in favour 


of employer. 





*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced, but there are still a number of employees out and 
on the strike benefit list of the union 
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(of which Sir Andrew Rae Duncan was Chair- 
man), were refused. Miners in the same col- 
lieries and miners in other collieries ceased 
work in sympathy with these, but all returned 
to work on May 19, the District Executive of 
the union to take the matter up with the em- 
ployer as both parties had previously agreed 
to accept the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 


Bakers, Monrreat, P.Q.—Bakers employed 
in six establishments in Montreal ceased work 
on May 2 because an increase in wages was 
not granted. At the end of May thirteen of 
these men had secured work with other em- 
ployers and the remainder were still on strike. 


Sueer Merat Workers, EpMontToN, ALTA— 
Employees in a number of establishments 
ceased work on May 2 because a demand for 
an increase in wages from 70-90c. per hour 
to 80c.-€1 was refused. The employees re- 
guested the Minister of Labour to bring 
about a settlement and the Fair Wages Of- 
ficer of the Department proceeded to Ed- 
monton and secured a settlement at a wage 
rate of 75c.-$1 an hour, with a signed agree- 
ment for a year. (This appears among the 
“Recent Industrial Agreements” on another 
page). 


Buacksmitus, Erc., Saskatoon, Sask.—A 
dispute caused by a change in wages and 
working conditions involving payment of 
piece rates to certain classes of employees re- 
sulted in a cessation of work on May 17, 1927, 
involving chiefly blacksmiths, blacksmiths’ 
helpers, ete., who demanded increases in 
wages from 50c.-60c. per hour for some classes 
and 50c.-55c. for others and from 40c. to 45c. 
or 50c. for still others, presenting a draft 
agreement embodying their proposals. The 
Trades and Labour Council of Saskatoon ap- 
plied to the Minister of Labour, who dis- 
patched the Fair Wages Officer, through 
whom negotiations between the employer and 
the blacksmiths’ union were conducted until 
May 28, when the employer refused to con- 
tinue the negotiations, a joint conference 
being held on May 24. The member of the 
Federal Parliament for Saskatoon, Dr. A. M. 
Young, also mediated. At the end of the 
month the dispute was still unterminated. 


Sronrecurrers, WINNIPEG, Man.—Stonecut- 
ters employed in four stone yards in Winni- 
peg ceased work on May 12, 1927, for an in- 
crease in wages from $1.10 per hour to $1.25. 
After some negotiations the employers had 
proposed a signed agreement continuing the 
existing wages for two years at the rate of 
$1.10 per hour, and stated that any men who 
worked from May 12 would be agreeing to 


these conditions. After a conference on May 
24 it was agreed that work should be resumed, 
the subject of the dispute to be again taken 
up with a view to arbitration if not other- 
wise settled. 


Tire LAYERS AND TERRAZZO WorkKeErRS, Mon- 
TREAL, P.Q.—Tile layers and terrazzo workers 
employed in 15 establishments in Montreal 
ceased work on May 2, when a demand for 
an increase in wages from a range of 60c.-90c. 
per hour to $1 per hour, with the 44-hour 
week instead of a week of from 494 hours to 
54 hours, was refused. At the end of the 
month the dispute remained unterminated, 
but some of the strikers were reported to have 
secured work with other employers at the 
higher wages demanded. 


PLASTERERS, LONDON, ONtT.—A cessation of 
work occurred on May 2, when a demand 
for an increase in wages by plasterers from 
$1.10 per hour to $1.40 was refused. The next 
day work was resumed, the employer of most 
of the men having agreed to pay $1.15 per 
hour and in 1928 to increase the rate to $1.20. 


SrrucTtuRAL IRON WORKERS, VANCOUVER, 
B.C.—A cessation of work occurred on May 2 
when a demand for an increase in wages from 
$9 per day to $10 for erectors, and from $6.50 
per day to $7.50 for fabricators, and the 5-day 
week instead of the 44-hour week, was re- 
fused. On May 12 negotiations were resumed, 
the employer refusing to make any conces- 
sions on the ground that the cost of building 
was already so high that it was difficult to 
get money invested in building. The men 
returned to work at the same wages and hours 
previously in force. 


Prumpers, VANcouver, B.C.—Plumbers em- . 
ployed by the various firms in Vancouver 
ceased work on May 2, when a demand for 
an increase in wages from $8.50 per day to 
$10 was refused, the agreement which pro- 
vided for a closed shop and the 5-day week 
having expired. On May 17 the employers 
announced that, the union having refused to 
accept their proposals, they would in future 
work on an open shop basis at the wages in 
force during the previous year, namely $8.50 
per day. At the end of the month the dis- 
pute was still unterminated. 


Sree, Workers (REINFORCED CONCRETE), 
Vancouver, B.C—When a demand for an 
jncrease in wages from $6.50 per day to $7.50 
was refused, the steel workers on reinforced 
concrete, members of the Vancouver local of 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ 
union, ceased work on May 2 on one building 
and on May 16 they returned to work at the 
wages and hours previously in force. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1927, as an addendum 
to the review of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1926. The latter included a 
table summarizing principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, so that for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


During April, 16 new disputes were reported 
as beginning in the month and 20 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 36 disputes in progress in the month. 
The number of workpeople involved directly 
and indirectly was 10,200, and the time loss 
79.000 working days. Of the 16 disputes be- 
ginning in the month, 11 arose on questions of 
wages and 5 on other questions. Settlements 
were made in 20 disputes, 3 in favour of work- 
people, 6 in favour of employers and 11 were 
compromised. 

Two important coal mining disputes were 
settled during April. At Sunderland, a dispute 
involving 1,705 workpeople which began on 
December 1, 1926, “ against local reductions in 
piece-work rates of wages offered on termina- 
tion of the national stoppage ” was settled on 
April 25, when the men accepted the em- 
ployers’ offer to postpone the reduction for 
six weeks. At Newport, Monmouthshire, 3,000 
workpeople were involved in a dispute in two 
collieries which began on December 8, 1926, 
“against local concessions as to wages, etc., de- 
manded on termination of the national stop- 
page.” In the case of one colliery, work was 
resumed in January and an amicable settle- 
ment was reached at the other on April 14. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March show the num- 
ber of disputes beginning in the month to be 
75, of which 53 involved 10,604 employees, 
making the average number of employees per 
dispute 200, while revised figures for Febru- 
ary give the number of disputes as 66, of 
which 51 involved 10,217 employees. Of the 
75 disputes in March, 23 were in the clothing 
industry and 15 in building trades. 


Clothing workers in Baltimore, Maryland, 
to the number of 1,800 went on strike on 
March 23. The union demanded that the 
employers post bonds with the union guaran- 
teeing the terms of the contract. The strike 
was terminated successfully on March 28. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—There 
was little change in the general situation re- 
garding this dispute during May. The presi- 
dent of the miners’ organization stated that 
while those union mines which were working 
under tentative agreements were producing 
about 8,000,000 tons per week, the consumption 
was about 11,000,000 tons, thus using up the 
reserve stocks. On the other hand, the market 
for coal was quiet and the demand light. In 
the Southwest’ a conference at Kansas City, 
Missouri, was reported to have reached a ten- 
tative agreement as to working conditions and 
was later to discuss wages. 

In the Central Pennsylvania field, union 
mines continued to be operated under an in- 
terim agreement by which the old scale of 
wages is maintained pending a settlement of 
the dispute or further negotiations. A joint 
conference of operators and miners in this 
district was held in Philadelphia from May 
23-27, but no basis of settlement was reached. 
Further negotiations were postponed until 
June 15. 

In some localities affected by the dispute, 
operators were reported to be taking steps to 
evict miners from houses belonging to the 
operators with a view to employing non-union 
miners and operating open shop. This resulted 
in court proceedings which in some instances 
prevented evictions for the time. There were 
also reports of picketing and of some minor 
disturbances where operators were attempting 
to, or were reported to be about to operate 
mines on a non-union basis. 


Plumbers’ Dispute, New York—No settle- 
ment was reached in May of the plumbers’ 
strike in Brooklyn which began on Aprnil 1, 
and involved 3,000 plumbers and helpers, its 
purpose being to secure an Increase in wages 
from $12 to $14 per day. An injunction, how- 
ever, was obtained by the union forbidding 
the master plumbers in Manhattan and the 
Bronx from continuing the lockout which they 
had declared on April 27 as a protest against 
the strike in Brooklyn. As a result of this 
injunction, 5,000 plumbers in these two bor- 
oughs returned to work on May 20. The 
2,000 plumbers and helpers also locked out in 
Queens and Richmond boroughs failed to se- 
cure a similar injunction, so that 5,000 were 
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still involved in this dispute. The master plum- 
bers in Brooklyn advertised for plumbers to 
replace the strikers at the same wage rate as 
in force before the strike. 


Belgium 


In February, 1927, 10 strikes and one lock- 
out began while 12 strikes were still in progress 
from the previous month, so that the total 
number of disputes in progress during the 
month was 28, involving 4,344 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 57,647 work- 
ing days. Of the disputes beginning in the 
month, 6 were over wages questions and 2 
against the discharge of workmen.  Seitle- 
ments were reached in 13 disputes, 2 in favour 
of workpeople, 3 by compromise and 8 in 
favour of employers. 

In March, 1927, there were 16 new disputes 
while eleven were carried’ over from Feb- 
ruary. The total number of disputes in 
progress was 27, involving 6,252 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 93,140 working 
days. Of the 16 disputes beginning in the 
month 15 were disputes as to wages. Thirteen 
strikes and one lockout were settled during 
the month, 8 in favour of workpeople, 3 by 
compromise and 3 in favour of employers. 


Finland 


Figures for the year 1926 have recently been 
published. The total number of disputes was 


Industrial Disputes in the Irish 


A statistical survey of industrial disputes for 
the four years 1923 to 1926 was published in 
the Irish Trade Journal for May, 1927. In the 
following tables, disputes are classified by in- 
dustries, by causes and by results. The num- 
ber of disputes is the number which began in 


72, involving 310 establishments and 10,230 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
374,474 working days. Of the 72 disputes, 36 
were Over wages questions, 26 over agreements, 
4 concerning holidays of workmen or foremen, 
one a sympathetic dispute and 5 over various 
other causes. The results of the disputes were 
as follows: 39, involving 6,569 workpeople, 
were settled by compromise; 13, involving 
2,430 workpeople, were in favour of employers; 
14, involving 904 workpeople, were in favour 
of workpeople; and 6, involving 327 work- 
people, were unterminated or the result was 
unknown. 

In March, 1927, 12 disputes were in pro- 
gress, involving 27 establishments and 1,327 
workpeople. In April, 1927, 10 disputes were 
in progress, involving 18 establishments and 
865 workpeople. 


Netherlands 


During March, 1927, 16 strikes began, 12 of 
which involved 650 workpeople. There were 
no lockouts during the month. 


New Zealand 


During the first three months of 1927, there 
were 14 industrial disturbances, involving 15 
firms and 993 workers. The total duration was 
40 days, the average duration 2.86 days, and 
the approximate loss in wages £2,212. 


@ 


Free State From 1923 to 1926 


the year, while the number of workpeople in- 
volved and working days lost refer to all dis- 
putes in progress during the year. The table 
showing results of disputes is based on the num- 
ber of disputes which terminated in each year 
and the number of workpeople involved therein. 


DISPUTES ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIES 


Number of Disputes 
Industry Group 














Number of Workpeople 





Number of Working Days Lost 
Involved 











1923 1924 { 1925 | 1926 || 1923 { 1924 | 1925 / 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Food, drink and tobacco... 19 15 8 5|| 4,419] 1,154) 917 141 207,903} 19,521! 8,724 14,960 
Mining and quarrying...... 2 5 5 6 164 338 222 114 1,520 7,584 3,365 1,853 
Building and allied trades. . 10 10 12 6 420} 1,027; 310} 148 11,152) 54,515) © 6,241 2,213 
Engineering and shipbuild- 

UES AE OS ead aie 5 4 1 3 261 193 50 64 4,902 1,340 150 5,660 
Mextilows . Paarl Sih cee AIM ick SB 3 2 DUI fara oe 640) ees48i_ 1 280i sans 7,000} 12,312 11,440 
Clothing, boot and shoe.... 5 5) pees 3 58 ATO] fe 106 273 SIZ AY) ae roe ara 8 2 ,834 
Printing and paper.......... 2 1 erie 2 280} 100]...... 77 7,480] 4,400]........ 538 
Furniture and woodworking 5 2 4 3 264; 281 160 47 13,342} 30,062} 4,584 3,024 
Chemical errs ces aes 3 2 2 2 350} 260 85) 156 34,020} 5,900 1,250 2,045 
Railway, tram and bus..... 5 7 ane 3 6951 S598] ee ace 535 SGO,434i) 16,688 i)o.... a2. 2,000 
Other transport (dock la- 

DOULMCLC ea arateat oe 36 i 13 9|| 7,438! 3,953} 2,124] 422 482,935} 4,745) 88,032 11,396 
Retalitradesss tee ere! 6 3 8 5 398] 365] 804 90 44,417] 7,415} 73,939 oniot 
Gas, water and electricity... 2 3 Slee. 78 908 NGS nce ne 12,624) 12,014 497 
Public utility services...... 9 34 18 zy 587] 4,012} 539} 405 5,269] 77,574) 11,784 Bir aN 
General and miscellaneous 

tPAdCS or se ee ee 22 8 10 1}| 5,223] 2,155) 1,133) 870 346,463} 47,168] 82,914 10,480 

‘Total a ges: faeces 133} 104 86 57||20,635/16,403] 6,855} 3,455]| 1,208,734! 301,705] 293,792 85,345 
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DISPUTES ACCORDING TO CAUSES 


eee OS oS—w———— 

















é Number of Workpeople 
: Number of Disputes Involved Number of Working Days Lost 
Cause of Dispute 
1923 { 1924 | 1925 | 1926 || 1923 | 1924 | 1925 { 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Related to collective bar- 
gaining— 
(i) concerning trade union 
questions or refusal to 
conclude a_ collective 
agreement.2i2.0s6- 6 eei-1- * 4 10 19 2 273) 2,089] 2,331 91 1,359} 72,154} 110,115 492 
(ii) concerning conditions 
of employment in rela- 
tion to— 
(Oe uGeaidacesoeriociod sc 73 50 39 981117 ,136| 8,133] 2,836] 1,769|| 1,032,515) 183,862) 160,210 56,509 
(2) hours of labour........ 4 1 3B Sete ese 300 153) ee 15,880 1,220 4° 303] J 04 cto ee 
(3) engagement or dismis- 
sal of workers.......... 24 31 16 12]| 1,212} 1,898] 1,019 254 29,436] 26,826) 15,999 7,179 
(4) other matters......... 16 4 7 8 890 324 478 549 40 , 638 3,656 2,683 18 ,382 
Not related to collective 
bargaining— 4 te 
(i) sympathetic disputes.. if 6 2 6 782| 3,879 38 769 49 452) 13,227 482 2,668 
(ii) other disputes........ 3 Di oetelece 1 42 US Boks 23 39,454 GOlase eae 115 
Motalceaneosacies 131 104 86 57||20,635/16,403| 6,855} 3,455|| 1,208,734] 301,705] 293,792 85,345 


I Ess ce en nn nnn nnn ee UaEEEEdEEESSSaSSansS Ens 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES WHICH TERMINATED IN EACH YEAR 


——————— nnn 


Number of Disputes 
1924 





Result 
1923 
Workers’ claims— 
wholly admitted.........0-sscacccseteccose reser s 16 
admitted in part....0..-. secs en men ee seas 33 
rejected, /.1.0).)). 52. bed. bd -k <= seater eee! “Riis? 19 
Employers’ claims— 
wholly successful...........+seeeeeeeeeesree setters 6 
successful in part.....--0.-2s0cescee rere ssrnsemece: 45 
rejected... .jcsevcceens coesee «sone gamer e =” i 
Motel oo one ses eee eee ilamente: ss * 1% 


Number of Workpeople Involved 





1925 | 1926 || 1923 1924 1925 1926 
it 

201-131. 44 946 1,362 3391 {7 792 
ih ae ee 1,297|  6,051| 1,166 ; 480 
291 29| 16 1'627| 3'141| = 1,126] 1% 514 
19} «o7} od 702 1,391) 3,298] 11 915 
13} 61 dil. 15,062] 4,038 132 397 
ry aie | a 275 275 12| 7 20 





19,909 16,258 





Protection of Young Persons in Turkey 

It is reported from Angora that the Turkish 
Cabinet has concluded the consideration of a 
Bill which, among other provisions, prohibits 
the employment of children under the age of 
twelve years. 

Special instructions will be issued to define 
the establishments in which boys and girls 
under eighteen may be employed. 

Hours of work are limited to ten a day, 
with an interval of one hour, which is, how- 
ever, not obligatory in the case of work last- 
ing less than six hours. 

Further instructions will be issued to deter- 
mine the conditions of intermittent employ- 
ment in transportation industries by a system 
of rotation. 

The dismissal of a worker is not permitted 
except on a fortnight’s notice and on pay- 
ment of a fortnight’s wages. 

A Labour Directorate is to be created under 
the Ministry of Commerce to supervise the 
enforcement of the Act. 


Pupils in Canadian schools now have $907,- 
862 on deposit in the Penny Bank, as com- 
pared with $795,154 a year ago. Cornwall 
(Ont.) children head the list with 87 per cent 
of the pupils having bank accounts. ‘This 
compares with 30 per cent in Toronto and 21 
per cent in Montreal. 


British anthracite shipments to the Port of 
Montreal this season to the end of May to- 
talled 128,661 tons, or an increase of 22,646 
tons over the corresponding period of last 
year. At the present rate of progress those in 
the business predict that 800,000 tons will be 
handled in Montreal during the season, ending 
next December, though some authorities say 
a million would be nearer the mark. British 
steam coal and other bituminous material 
has also been coming to Montreal in goodly 
quantities, this season’s receipts to date being 
19,587 tons, as compared with nil last year, 
1,894 tons in 1925 and 165 in 1924 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Address delivered by the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, before 
the Union of Canadian Municipalities, Ottawa, June, 1927 


T is now twenty years since the subject of 
improving the condition of aged deserving 
poor persons in Canada was first brought to 
the attention of the Dominion Parliament. It 
was successively under consideration in 1907, 
1908, 1912, 1914, 1922, 1924, 1925 and 1926. On 
two different occasions, in 1912 and 1924, 
special committees were appointed by the 
House of Commons to enquire into an old 
age pension system for Canada, witnesses were 
examined, and the proceedings continued on 
both occasions into the ensuing session. 

In 1908 an Act of Parliament was passed 
authorizing the sale of what are known as 
Canadian Government Annuities, a perfectly 
safe form of investment through which indi- 
viduals may make financial provision for their 
old age. This Act is administered by the De- 
partment of Labour and efforts are being made 
at present to bring its advantages more gener- 
ally before the public. 

But notwithstanding that economic condi- 
tions and opportunities in Canada are vastly 
better than in most. other countries; notwith- 
standing the fact that there is a very general 
disposition among our people towards thrift, 
as is shown by the large amount of life insur- 
ance, etec., per head of the population; not- 
withstanding the passage of generous work- 
men’s compensation laws for the care of those 
who have suffered through disabling accidents 
and industrial diseases; and notwithstanding 
the existence of voluntary pension schemes in 
many industrial and commercial undertakings 
for the benefit of old workers, investigation 
has shown conclusively that many people 
‘reach old age without adequate financial means 
to provide for themselves during the period 
of life which may remain to them after their 
earning powers have ceased. 

Moreover, it is becoming increasingly harder 
for workmen who have passed their prime to 
keep up with the rapid pace of present day 
industry, and unemployment, due to this 
cause, is on the increase, with consequent diffi- 
culty to the older workers in making the 
provision which all of us would like to do for 
our own declining years. 

Under the British North America Act the 
responsibilities arising out of social problems 
of this nature devolve upon the respective 
provinces and circumstances have already com- 
pelled the adoption in all the provinces of 
measures for the relief of old persons who are 
without financial means. Large sums of money 
are indeed disbursed in the older provinces on 
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relief work of this nature. The methods in 
force vary, however, in different parts of the 
country, on account of the population moving 
freely from one province to another, it is 
consequently difficult, if not impossible, for 
any province acting alone to meet the situa- 
tion as fully as is desirable. 

The Dominion Government was convinced 
through the representations made to it from 
various quarters, and through the investigation 
of Parliamentary committees, that the time 
had come when we should institute a country- 
wide system of old age pensions for the pro- 
tection of persons of seventy years and up- 
wards who were without the necessary means 
of support. An Old Age Pensions Bill was 
accordingly introduced by the Government in 
Parliament last year based on the recom- 
mendations that had been made by a special 
committee of the House of Commons in the 
preceding session. This measure passed the 
House of Commons but failed of adoption in 
the Senate. 

The old age pensions policy of the Govern- 
ment was widely discussed during the last 
election campaign. One could hardly read a 
newspaper, indeed, during the campaign with- 
out noticing some reference to the desirability 
of establishing a system of old age pensions in 
this country, and if we are to interpret the 
will of the electorate in the way that electoral 
decisions are generally interpreted, there can 
be no question that the principle of old age 
pensions was endorsed by the people of Canada 
at the polls. The Government Bill was 
accordingly re-introduced during the past ses- 
sion and, after passing the House of Commons 
by general consent, was also adopted in the 
Senate on division by 61 votes to 14—a not- 
able victory for public opinion. 

The Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry 
disclosed the fact that most of the import- 
ant industrial countries of the world have 
already made provision by law for the protec- 
tion of their aged workers. Among the coun- 
tries which have already taken such action 
are: Great Britain, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, Ar- 
gentina, Chili, Uruguay, Australia, New Zea- 
land; and certain States of the United States 
of America. 

Insurance against incapacity to work, due 
to old age, has been provided in these coun- 
tries by a number of different methods. 
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Probably the earliest systems were those 
established by fraternal and benefit societies 
and trade unions for their members. Schemes 
for voluntary insurance were introduced later, 
subsidized in some cases by the state. The 
failure of the voluntary system, even when 
assisted by public funds, to attract general 
support, led in many countries to the adop- 
tion of compulsory insurance laws or laws 
which are general in their application. The 
latter laws fall into two classes: those under 
which the beneficiary makes a contribution to 
the pensions fund, and those under which pen- 
sions are paid from the public treasury. The 
former type is found in Argentina, Belgium, 
France, Czecho-Slovakia, Bulgaria, Jugo- 
Slavia, Rumania, Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
Portugal, Luxembourg, Greece, the Swiss Can- 
ton of Glarus, and Austria. Non-contribu- 
tory systems are in force in Australia, New 
Zealand, Uruguay, Spain, Denmark, Norway, 
and some States of the United States of 
America. In Great Britain a non-contributory 
system of pensions was introduced by legis- 
lation in 1908, applicable to persons of 
seventy years of age and upwards, which was 
followed in 1925 by the establishment of a 
contributory system applicable to persons be- 
tween the ages of sixty-five and seventy. But 
let it be noted that in Great Britain the non- 
contributory pension for the protection of per- 
sons of seventy years and over was the first 
step taken. 

The Committee which was appointed by 
the House of Commons of Canada in 1924 
to make an enquiry into an old age pension 
system for Canada, reported that it has en- 
quired into the systems which are in opera- 
tion in England, Australia, New Zealand and 
certain other countries; that it had examined 
witnesses, carefully considered their sugges- 
tions and compared the information obtained 
from municipalities throughout Canada in re- 
ply to a questionnaire which had been sent 
to the mayors of cities and towns in every 
province. The Committee recommended the 
establishment of an old age pension system 
at the earliest possible date for deserving in- 
digent persons of 70 years of age and up- 
wards; further, that the maximum rate of 
pension should be $20 per month, which would 
be lessened by private income or partial abil- 
ity to earn, and that one-half of the amount 
of pension payable should be borne by the 
Federal Government and the other half by 
the Provincial Government of such provinces 
as expressed by legislation their desire to 
adopt the system. The Committee estimated 
that there would be approximately 98,841 
eligible pensioners under the proposed system. 
If the maximum rate of pension of $20 per 


month were paid in all cases, the total annual 
expenditure would be approximately $23,- 
000,000. This amount, however, would be re- 
duced by any private income or partial earn- 
ings. 

The Committee was reappointed in the 
following session (1925) in order that it might 
give consideration to correspondence which 
had been exchanged during the interval be- 
tween the Federal Government and the Pro- 
vincial Governments. The Committee gave 
careful consideration to the views expressed 
by the different provinces and obtained also 
an authoritative legal opinion from the 
Deputy Minister of Justice as to the author- 
ity of Parliament to legislate on the subject 
of old age pensions. 

In view of existing financial conditions and 
the heavy taxation of Canada, the Committee 
did not feel warranted in recommending that 
the Dominion Government should bear the 
entire cost of old age pensions; on the other 
hand, it regarded this measure of sccial re- 
form as being very important and favoured 
co-operative action with the several provinces. 
The legal opinion of the Deputy Minister of 
Justice quoted in the Committee report was 
to the effect that the payment of old age 
pensions was within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces, although open to assistance from 
the Federal treasury.: 

The report of the Old Age Pensions Com- 
mittee was adopted at the close of the session 
of 1925 after a debate in which an amend- 
ment was moved in favour of a purely Fed- 
eral scheme. This amendment was rejected 
by 139 votes to 17. The feeling of the House 
of Commons, however, was against a purely 
Federal system at that time, and although 
the question of a purely Federal system was 
raised again during the recent session of 
Parliament, no amendment was moved on 
the point and, as I have already intimated, 
the Government Bill, which was identical 
with one that had been presented to Parha- 
ment in 1926, was adopted during the past 
session in both Houses of Parliament, and 
became law on March 31. 

In the course of the Parliamentary debate 
last year and again last session, some mem- 
bers advocated the desirability of a contribu- 
tory system. The Prime Minister, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, dealt with this subject in the 
session of 1926 and pointed out that prac- 
tically every scheme of contributory old age 
pensions in existence to-day began upon a 
non-contributory basis. Like the Prime Min- 
ister, I feel that if we were establishing an old 
age pension scheme with the younger people 
in view, I should myself be inclined to the 
contributory system, but having in mind the 
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fact that we are facing a practical problem 
and that we are dealing at present with the 
case of those who have already reached old 
age, and who through lack of opportunity 
or by reason of misfortune are without means 
to provide for themselves, I think you will 
agree with me that the non-contributory plan 
of pension is the best one, in fact the only 
one to meet the case. At the same time, as 
I stated in Parliament, I hope to see our pre- 
sent system of Canadian Government Annu- 
ities developed later into a broad scheme of 
social insurance on a contributory basis. 
From the financial point of view these annu- 
ities are at present a remunerative form of 
investment, but my hope is that in the not 
distant future they may be still further popu- 
larized and that arrangements may be made 
whereby annuities will be obtainable at the 
age of sixty-five through the payment of 
weekly contributions from workers and em- 
Joyers jointly, assisted, as in England, by 
small contributions weekly from the State. 

With regard to the Old Age Pensions Act 
which passed the Dominion Parliament at 
its recent session, I would point out that it 
authorizes the Dominion Government to make 
agreement with the provinces for the pay- 
ment of old age pensions by the latter, and 
sanctions the payment from the Dominion 
treasury to the provinces quarterly of half 
of the net sum which may have been paid 
out by the provinces for pensions. Pensions, 
therefore, will not be payable in any province 
until that province has passed legislation 
authorizing their payment and agreeing to 
bear one-half of the cost. Already one prov- 
ince, namely, British Columbia, has passed 
the necessary legislation approving of the 
scheme and giving authority for the Provincial 
Government to enter into an arrangement 
with the Dominion for the establishment of a 
system of old age pensions in the Pacific 
Coast province. <A _ resolution approving of 
the principle of old age pensions was also 
adopted at the recent session of the Manitoba 
Legislature. With respect to the other prov- 
inces, it is expected that the subject will be 
discussed at a conference which is to be held 
between the Dominion and Provincial authori- 
ties later in the present year. 


The administration of old age pensions is 
to be entrusted to authorities appointed by 
the respective provincial governments. The 
cost of administration will have to be borne 
by the province, but it is not expected that 
the same will be excessive in view of the fact 
that boards and commissions already exist in 
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most of the provinces which are charged with 
the administration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, mothers’ allowances, etc., through which 
the application for old age pensions can prob- 
ably be handled at a minimum of expense. 


The old age pension will be payable to every 
person who (a) is a British subject, or in the 
case of a widow who is not a British subject, 
was such before her marriage; (b) has at- 
tained the age of 70 years; (c) has resided 
in Canada for the 20 years immediately pre- 
ceding and (d) in the province in which the 
application for pension is made for the 5 
years immediately preceding the granting of 
the pension; (e) is not an Indian (Indians 
being otherwise provided for); (f) is not in 
receipt of an income of as much as $365 a 
year, and (g) has not made any voluntary as- 
signment or transfer of property for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for a pension. 


The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income, the amount 
of their old age pension would be subject to 
reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. In some 
quarters it may be felt that this legislation 
strikes at self-reliance, thrift and industry, and 
that it may make for waste and extravagance. 
I cannot, however, feel that these fears are 
grounded in fact. The truth is rather that 
in spite of all our natural resources and accu- 
mulated wealth, we have not far to look any- 
where for evidence of the necessity for an 
old age pensions scheme to take care of in- 
digents. Right here in Ottawa, the munici- 
pality is at present contributing to the care 
of 641 old persons, many of whom do not be- 
long here but who have come in from the sur- 
rounding country. This is one of the diffi- 
culties all through the country in relief work. 
Persons become indigent and come into the 
towns and cities for relief. The municipalities 
often feel that they are overburdened with 
their own indigents and try to evade the re- 
sponsibility of taking care of the outsiders. 
In that way the burden is not shared equally 
nor are the people treated as they should be. 
Old age and poverty combined plead their 
own case. There is no necessity, I am sure, 
for anyone to advocate their cause. I am, 
however, pleased to have this opportunity 
of explaining our recent legislation and of 
bespeaking for it the cordial support of the” 
public in order that the provinces may be en- 
able to enter into co-operative arrangements 
with the Dominion Government looking to 
the adoption of a country-wide system of 
old age pensions from coast to coast. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA AND ONTARIO 


Nova Scotia 


HE Nova Scotia Legislature was in session 
from February 2 until March 11, 1927, 
and enacted a number of measures affecting 
labour, including an act providing for a two- 
platoon system in fire departments, a revision 
and amendment of the laws governing coal 
and metalliferous mines and quarries, and 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Motor Vehicle Act and The Wood- 
men’s Lien Act. 


‘Hours of Fire Departments 


The Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act 
applies to cities having a population of at 
least thirty thousand, on condition that a 
resolution approving of the Act has been 
passed by a majority in the city council. 
Where the system is adopted, one of two 
plans may be followed. Under the first plan, 
a platoon may be kept on duty for twenty- 
four consecutive hours, after which it is allowed 
twenty-four’ consecutive hours off duty. 
Under the second plan, one platoon would 
be on duty for day work for ten hours and 
the other platoon for fourteen hours night 
duty, each platoon to alternate at least once 
in six days from day to night duty or vice 
versa. Provision is made for the attendance 
of all officers and employees of a fire depart- 
ment in case of a conflagration. No deduction 
may be made from pay or holidays of em- 
ployees by reason of the provisions of the 
Act. 


Coal Mines Regulation Aci 


In the revision of the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, many changes were made and the 
provisions rearranged. 

Parts I and II deal with management and 
qualifications for employees. No person who 
does not possess a mine manager’s certificate 
may have charge of, direct or control work 
or operations at any mine or group of mines 
or interfere with any manager, underground 
manager, Overman or mine examiner in the 
discharge of his duties. The Board of Ex- 
aminers is charged with the duty of preparing 
and examining all exaniination papers used 
in the conduct of examinations. 

There are a number of new provisions in 
regard to qualifications. The holder of a 
first-class certificate of competency under the 
British Coal Mines Act, 1911, may be a can- 
didate for manager. A candidate for over- 
man must be holder of a certificate of com- 


men employed therein. 


petency as a mine examiner. The three years’ 
practical experience required of candidates for 
mine examiner must now be gained in a 
mine in the Province of Nova Scotia. The 
Act provides for two classes of certificates 
of competency for coal miners. An applicant 
for a second class certificate must be at least 
eighteen years of age and have been employed 
underground in a coal mine in Nova Scotia 
for at least one year. An applicant for 4 first- 
class certificate must possess a second’ class 
certificate, and, in addition, at least one year’s 
experience at the working face in a coal mine 
in Nova Scotia. The provision that the year’s 
experience necessary must be gained within 
the Province cf Nova Scotia, incorporates in 
the Act a ruling made some time ago by the 
Department of Public Works and Mines. 
This ruling, which was based on an interpreta- 
tion of the old Act, was given in the Lasour 
GazeTTE for February, 1927, at page 128. 

Under the new Act a person employed to 
mine coal under authority of a second class 
certificate must be constantly accompanied 
by and under the direction and control of a 
holder of a first-class. certificate. A steam 
boiler must be in charge of a person possessed 
of a certificate as a stationary engineer or a 
license as a fireman. No shots may be fired 
except by a mine examiner. The examiner is 
also entrusted with the safety of the part 
of the mine assigned to him and the work- 
The deputy inspector 
must at least once a month make careful in- 
quiries at every mine within his jurisdiction 
as to the size of the section of the mine which 
is aslgned to every mine examiner and if 
he considers that owing to the size of the 
section or any other cause, the mine examiner 
is unable to carry out his duties in a thorough 
manner or that there exists anything dangerous 
or defective, he shall order the owner, agent 
or manager to remedy the matter imme- 
diately. 

Returns made by the owner, agent or man- 
ager of a mine must now show the number 
of persons employed underground and above 
ground, distinguishing the persons and different 
classes employed underground and above 
ground. 

Part III of the Act deals with inspection 
and contains several new provisions. The in- 
spector is authorized to close a mine or a 
portion of it or to stop all work if he con- 
siders such action necessary for the safety of 
tho-e employed in the mine. If, owing to 
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any order for the remedying of defects or the 
closing of a mine or part of it or the stopping 
of work, a quesiion arises for settlement, the 
order must be complied with pending the set- 
tlement, subject to an appeal to the Muin- 
ister. Dangerous conditions arising from old 
or abandoned workings are to be reported 
immediately by the Deputy Inspector to the 
Inspector who in his turn will report to the 
Minister. The Inspector, under instructions 
from the Minister, will examine the locality 
- and issue directions governing operations until 
the dangerous condition is overcome. 

Part IV contains provisions as to safety in- 
cluding many new and stringent regulations as 
to ventilation; the custody and use of locked 
safety lamps; the firing of shots; the use of 
underground haulage roads and the provision 
of sufficient man-holes or places of refuge; 
and certificates of physical competency for 
operators of mechanical apparatus. The mini- 
mum age for employment as driver of an 
animal working a windlass or gin is raised 
from fourteen to fifteen years. 

Part V, which is entirely new, is devoted to 
mine rescue work and provides that the owner, 
agent or manager of a mine shall provide and 
keep on hand at every colliery properly con- 
structed ambulances, stretchers and other medi- 
cal supplies and appliances deemed necessary 
for giving first-aid. Oxygen helmets and other 
mine-rescue apparatus required by the Min- 
ister must be kept on hand and constantly 
maintained in workable condition. Provision 
is made for the organization of trained mine- 
rescue corps and the establishment of mine- 
rescue stations. These provisions as to rescue 
work do not apply to mines ordinarily em- 
ploying fewer than thirty persons underground, 
or to mines exempted by order of the Muin- 
ister, but two or more mines may be grouped 
by the Minister for the purpose of mine- 
rescue work, and when so grouped will be 
deemed to be one mine. — 

Parts VI, VII and VIII deal respectively 
with employment and wages, investigations, 
and submarine areas and contain little new 
matter. 

Part IX contains a number of new general 
rules to be observed as far as reasonably 
practicable at every mine. These rules set 
forth the duties of the manager, underground 
manager, overman, mine examiners, mine ex- 
aminers who are shot-firers, stablemen and 
drivers, and stationary engineers. Rules 21-26 
deal with precautions against coal dust which 
will come into force on January 1, 1928, 
unless the time is further extended by the 
inspector. 

Part X contains the same provisions with 
regard to special rules as the old Act. 
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Part XI is entirely new and directs the pro- 
vision and maintenance of suitable wash- 
houses at mines where more than twelve per- 
sons are ordinarily employed. 


Part XII deals with notices and js practi- 
cally all old legislation. 


Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Regulation 


Act 


The Jaw relating to metalliferous mines and 
quarries was also revised and consolidated 
under the new title “The Metalliferous Mines 
and Quarries Regulation Act,” and contains a 
number of new provisions. The minimum 
age for the employment of boys is raised from 
twelve to sixteen years. Wages may be paid 
only at the mine or at the general office of 
the company, and no deductions of any kind 
may be made without the written consent of 
the employee. Provision is made for the 
conduct of inquests in cases of fatal accidents 
by the coroner nearest the mine, unless he is 
interested in the operation or management of 
the mine, in which case he is ineligible to act 
and must be replaced by another coroner or 
justice of the peace not so interested. The 
inspector, and any person authorized to act 
on his behalf, is entitled to be present at any 
inquest and to examine or cross-examine any 
witness. If the inspector or his representative 
is not present, the coroner may adjourn the 
inquest and give the Minister not less than 
four days’ notice of the time and place at 
which the evidence is to be taken. A certified 
copy of the evidence, together with the ver- 
dict and any recommendations as to the pre- 
vention of future accidents must be for- 
warded to the Minister. Additional safety 
measures to be taken at abandoned mines are 
also included in the Act. The inspector 1s 
authorized to give written notice to the 
owner, agent or manager of any mine of any- 
thing dangerous or defective, and require it 
to be remedied within the time named in the 
notice. He is also given power to order a 
cessation of work or take any measures neces- 
sary for the health and safety of employees. 
The general rules include a number of new 
provisions relating to the care and use of 
explosives, signalling, fencing of shafts, scal- 
ing, escapement shafts, hoisting, ladderways, 
protection of machinery, and operation of 
steam boilers. ‘Dressing rooms must have 
supplies of clean cold and warm water. A 
properly constructed stretcher and adequate 
first-aid service must be kept at every mine 
and if poisonous gases are used or produced, 
satisfactory antidotes and washes must be 
kept in a conspicuous place, properly labelled 
and with explicit directions for use. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to provide that payments to a 
widow who has become entitled to compen- 
sation while a resident of Nova Scotia shall 
not be forfeited or reduced merely by reason 
of her absence from the province. A further 
amendment authorizes the Board to expend a 
sum not exceeding $20,000 per annum for the 
purpose of rehabilitating injured workmen, 
and also, where necessary to supply an ar- 
tificial member or members or other appar- 
atus and keep it in repair for one year. 

An Act relating to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board Rates in Certain Industries 
provides that the rates of assessment for the 
year 1927 upon owners of vessels engaged in 
the fishing industry or upon employers en- 
gaged in lumbering operations shall not be 
greater than the rates in force during the 
year 1926. The preamble to the Act states 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board al- 
lege that the increased rates in the fishing 
industry were made necessary by unprece- 
dented disasters to the Lunenburg fishing fleet 
in 1926, and that the masters and owners 
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allege that the higher rate would be so bur- 
densome to the industry that many would be 
obliged to discontinue fishing. The preamble 
further states that the rate levied upon the 
lumbering industry has been found burden- 
some especially during the present depression 
and that as lumbering and fishing are two 
important basic industries it is desirable that 
no increase be made in the rates until such 
time as the revaluation of the reserves being 
conducted by the Government is completed, 
and pending a thorough inquiry by competent 
investigators into the effect of compensation 
rates in these industries. 


Other Legislation 


The Woodmen’s Lien Act was amended to 
include laths and pit-props in the definition 
of “logs and timber” against which lien may 
be claimed. 

An amendment to the Motor Vehicle Act 
reduces from $25 to $10 the minimum fine to 
be imposed upon a chauffeur who drives 
without a license, badge or button, or fails 
to produce them when required by a peace 
officer. 


Ontario 


During the session of the Ontario Legis- 
lature which opened on February 2 and closed 
on April 5, 1927, an Act was passed providing 
for pensions to employees of Hydro-E!cctric 
Systems and several laws affecting Jabour 
were amended, including the Wages Act and 
the Public Service Superannuation Act. In ad- 
dition a number of Acts were passed consoli- 
dating and clarifying existing legislation, among 
these being the Mining Act, the Labour De- 
partment Act, the Stationary and Hoisting 
Engineers Act, the Employment Agencies Act, 
the Fire Department Act, the Public Health 
Act and the Children’s Protection Act. 

The Wages Act was amended to provide 
_ that a portion of the debtor’s wages not ex- 
ceeding $15 shall be exempt from seizure or 
attachment unless the debtor is an unmarried 
man without dependents, or the debt has been 
contracted for board or lodging in which cases 
no exemption is allowed. 

The Power ‘Commission Insurance Act 
enables the Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion to make an agreement with municipal 
authorities authorizing the Commission to 
contract with an insurance corporation for 
insurance of employees of such municipal au- 
thority by way of service annuities, income 
annuities, death or disability benefits or such 
other benefits as the Commission may deem 
expedient. The cost of insurance and of the 
administration and operation of the contract 
is to be borne by the municipal authority or 


authorities. The amount of contributions by 
employees and other matters will be dealt 
with in regulations made by the Commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

Sections were added to the Public Service 
Superannuation Act providing that an allow- 
ance payable to an employee incapable of 
managing his affairs shall be paid to his com- 
mittee or to a member of his family, and also 
providing that an employee who is a con- 
tributor to the Teachers’ and _ Inspectors’ 
Superannuation Fund shall make a written 
election as to whether he will remain a con- 
tributor to that fund or come under the Pub- 
lic Service Superannuation Act. Those who 
take the latter course will not forfeit their 
title to the return of contributions made to 
the Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannuation 
Fund, and will contribute to the Public Ser- 
vice Superannuation Fund as from the date 
of appointment or from November 1, 1920, 
whichever date is later. 

In the consolidation of the Teachers’ and 
Inspectors’ Superannuation Act a new section 
was added providing that where a teacher or 
imspector dies after becoming entitled to a 
superannuation allowance his personal repre- 
sentatives shall be entitled to receive from 
the Fund a sum sufficient to make the total 
amount received by him or his representatives 
equal to the total amount of his contributions 
to the Fund. 
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“CANADIAN LABOUR LAWS AND THE TREATY” 


STRONG impetus was given to labour 
legislation in all countries in 1919 by 
the Labour Section of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which set forth nine fundamental principles 
that ought. to govern labour relations. The 
effect of the movement in Canada is described 
in a new book “Canadian Labour Laws and 
the Peace Treaty,” by Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, 
formerly Director of the Employment Service 
of Canada (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 502 pages). “When Canada became .a 
member of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion,” Dr. Stewart states, “Canadian labour 
legislation entered upon a new phase. The 
promotion of laws for the protection of the 
workers against the evils of industrialism, 
which before had been mainly the concern 
of the trade unions, became a matter of inter- 
national obligation. This function at once as- 
sumed new dignity and importance. Labour 
legislation is now receiving attention in Can- 
ada as never before, and fortunately so, for 
it rests with Canadians at large whether their 
country will rank among the nations as a 
leader or a laggard in this field.” 

Dr. Stewart traces to the end of 1925 the 
development. of Dominion and provincial legis- 
lation in Canada which has any bearing on the 
nine principles laid down in the Labour Sec- 
tion off the Treaty. Each of these principles 
forms the subject of a separate chapter, a 
statement of the principle being followed, 
first, by a summary of the corresponding Draft 
Conventions, or Recommendations  subse- 
quently adopted by the International Labour 
Conference; second, by an outline of Domin- 
ion or provincial laws on the subject of each 
principle, and finally by a summarized state- 
ment of the development of the legislation. 

The nine fundamental principles which should 
govern industrial relations, as agreed upon by 
the “High Contracting Parties” to the Treaty 
of Peace, may be restated as follows:— 


1. That labour should mot be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 


2. The right of as-ociation for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as by the 
employers. 

3. The payment to the employed of a wage 
adequate to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life as this is understood in their time and 
country. 

4. The adoption of an eight-hour day or a 
forty-eight hour week as the standard to be 
aimed at where it has not already been at- 
tained. 


5. The adoption of a weekly rest of at least 
twenty-four hours, which should include Sun- 
day wherever practicable. 


6. The abolition of child labour and the 
imposition of such limitations on the labour 
of young persons as shall permit the contin- 
uance of their education and ascure their 
proper physical development. 

7. The principle that men and ‘women should 
recelve equal remuneration for work of equal 
value. 

8. The standard set by law in each country 
with respect to the conditions of labour should 
have due regard to the equitable economic 
treatment of all workers lawfully resident there- 
in. 

9. Each State should make provision for a 
system of inspection in which women should 
take part, in order to ensure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations for the protection 
of the employed. 


The parties to the Treaty declared their be- 
lief that the adoption and observance of these 
nine principles by the industrial communities 
who were members of the League would con- 
fer lasting benefits upon the wage earners of 
the world. 

After a detailed study of Canada’s position 
on the nine labour principles of the Treaty, 
Dr. Stewart reaches the following conclusions: 


On the first principle, the exclusion of trade 
unions from the operation of the “combine” 
laws of Canada is based, he thinks, on 
recognition of the doctrine that labour should 
not be regarded as a commodity. 

In regard to the nights of association Dr. 
Stewart finds that as compared with British 
standards the rights of Canadian workers are 
very restricted. Trade Unions, he points out, 
are open to charges of criminal and civil 
conspiracy, and their funds are liable to seizure 
to satisfy damage action. While the law 
grants the right to strike for certain stated ob- 
jects, sympathetic strikes have been held 
illegal. Canadian unions do not enjoy the pro- 
tection with regard to picketing and in- 
junctions granted under the law of Great 
Britain but are more nearly in the precarious 
position of the unions of the United States. 

On the third principle, namely that wages 
should be sufficient to meet the requirements 
of an adequate standard of living, the writer 
mentions the Male Minimum Wage Act of 
British Columbia, the minimum wage legisla- 
tion for women and children in various pro- 
vinces, and the provision made by the Domin- 
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ion and various provinces for the payment of 
fair wages on government contracts. 

Canada has enacted but little legis'ation on 
the eight-hour day principle. British Colum- 
bia has a law of general application, which 
however allows of exemptions, and the eight- 
hour limit is fixed for mine workers in the 
more important mining provinces, and for 
various classes of workers in certain provinces. 
However it is pointed out ‘that a considerable 
proportion of the industrial workers have the 
eight-hour day by agreement with employers 
and the ground to be gained ‘on this principle 
is not so great as appears at first. 

The “weekly rest” principle is met to some 
extent by the Dominion Lord’s Day Act, but 
numerous exemptions are permitted as “works 
of necessity and mercy.” Moreover prosecu- 
tion under the law may be undertaken only 
with the consent of the attorney general of 
the province concerned. Several provincial 
Lord’s Day Acts are also in force, and the 
weekly rest for certain classes is provided in 
other provincial laws, e.g., street railwaymen, 
firemen, hotel employees, bakeshops, etc. 

Much provincial legislation is in existence 
having a bearing on the “child labour” prin- 
ciple, there being special provincial laws to 
limit the age of children in mines and fac- 
tories, while the Dominion Parliament in 
1924 forbade employment of children under 
14 years of age on vessels, or of young per- 
sons between 14 and 18 years of age as trim- 
mers and stokers. 

The seventh principle, the payment of 
equal wages to men and women for work of 
equal value, has received no legal recogni- 
tion. 

The principle that aliens should not be dis- 
criminated against by labour laws is violated 
to some extent in connection with the em- 
ployment of oriental workers especially in 
British Columbia. 

As to the establishment of a system of in- 
spection in which women should take part, all 
the provinces but Manitoba, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island have mines inspec- 
tors, and factory inspectors have been ap- 
pointed in every province except Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Each of the provinces with fac- 
tory inspection, except New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, has at least ane woman inspec- 
tor. Inspection of workshops is now provided 
for under the factory acts. Several of the 
provinces have regulated employment condi- 
tions in retail stores, but they have been 
tardy in enforcement. Alberta, British Colum- 
bit, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Ontario 
have inspection of bakeshops and Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan 
have legal provision for the enforcement of 


laws to protect workers in building construc- 
tion. Inspection in the interests of workers 
employed on board vessels has been estab- 
lished by the Dominion Government under 
the Canada Shipping Act. The Dominion 
and several of the provinces have inspection 
of construction works and lumber and mining 
camps in their jurisdictions, and Alberta, 
British Columbia, Cntario and Saskatchewan 
have legal provision for the enforcement of 
regulations to protect electrical workers. 

Canada is pronounced by the writer to be 
“in the lower ranks” among the members of 
the League of Nations which have ratified 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations of 
the International Labour Organization. 
“While certain provinces have recognized 
some of the conventions in legislation, and 
indeed have surpassed them in some instances, 
no single province has taken action on all 
the proposals nor have all the provinces 
recognized any one. The Dominion Govern- 
ment has signified Canada’s adherence to the 
conventions relating to the employment of 
children and young persons at sea, but this 
action is of no great importance for Canada 
is not an important maritime state. None 
of the other proposals have been ratified. It 
is quite evident that there is no considerable 
body of well-informed public opinion on the 
subject of the various conventions and recom- 
mendations.” 

Special difficulties have hindered the ratifi- 
cation of Conventions and Recommendations 
by Canada. The period from 1921 to 1925 
was unfavourable to labour legislation as 
being one of industrial depression. The 
division of legislative powers between the 
Dominion and the provinces has also been an 
obstacle to ratification. Moreover, while most 
of the subjects mentioned in the Labour Sec- 
tion are the concern of the provinces, pro- 
vincial legislatures hesitate to place their 
own province at a disadvantage by imposing 
restrictions on industry that are not accepted 
by sister provinces. “This difference in stan- 
dards,’ Dr. Stewart states, “as between the 
provinces constitutes essentially the same 
problem as that between nations, which the 
International Labour Organization is designed 
to overcome. Canada’s obligations under the 
Treaty have prompted the Dominion Govern- 
ment to seek to clarify the jurisdictional dif- 
ficulty, to call the provinces together in con- 
ference in order to map out the field, and to 
promote a larger measure of uniformity. This 
constitutes a new phase in the history of 
Canadian labour law, and the policy gives 
promise, if continued, of sufficiently justifying 
the Labour Section and the International 
Labour Organization in so far as Canada is 
concerned.” 
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Dr. Stewart pays a tribute to the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and other 
labour organizations as the impelling force 
in recent labour legislation. “It is a story of 
a hope for better things, partially translated 
into legislation by the slow democratic pro- 
cess of discussion at local union meetings; 
presentation of resolutions at trades councils, 
provincial and national conventions; the work 
of legislative committees; lobbying of mem- 
bers of parliament and the legislatures; and 
annual delegations to the Dominion and’ pro- 
vincial governments.” 

The book concludes with a sketch of trade 
union policy in Canada. Canadian trade 
unionism has shown more faith in legislation 
than the American movement, a difference 
that may, in the author’s opinion, be due 
to the larger influence of British traditions 
and to the greater probability of retaining 
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legislation in force as compared with the 
United States, where the courts have declared 
so many labour laws unconstitutional. “Can- 
adian labour’s part in the development of 
labour legislation must be viewed in relation 
to the British origin of many of the leaders. 
Several of these men, and a considerable pro- 
portion of the rank and file, had been mem- 
bers of the British labour movement before 
emigrating to Canada, and their desire to 
secure in this country on the threshold of its 
industrial history the laws enjoyed in the ad- 
vanced industrialism of the United Kingdom 
has been one of the major forces in the 
growth of Canadian labour legislation.” 


The book contains summaries of practically 
all the recent labour legislation in Canada, 
and a full index adds to its usefulness as a 
work of reference. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO 


Order Governing Hairdressing Parlours in Cities Outside Toronto 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Ontario 
recently issued an order, dated April 30, 
1927, respecting female employees in _hair- 
dressing and manicuring establishments, beauty 
parlours and similar occupations in cities of 
more than 30,000 population, excepting To- 
ronto. A similar order covering these estab- 
lishments in the ‘City of Toronto, took effect. 
on August 1, 1926. The rates established for 
the various classes of employees under these 
orders are as follows:— 
Minrmucom Wace Rares ror Femate Emetoyess in Harr 


DR&SSING ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE CITIZS 
OF ONTARIG 


Other cities - 
Classes of Employees Toronto of over 30,000 
population 
Wxperienced ...a0. aoc tee ee $ 12 50 $ 1200 


Inexperienced—probationary 


period of 3 months........... No prescribed! No prescribed 


rate rate 
2nd three months....:......... 6 00 6 00 
Sra three monthsi. nso. os2% 8 00 8 00 
4th three months.......... ev 10 00 10 00 


Both orders contain the following 


visions :— 

An inexperienced employee who has had three 
months or more instruction in a school which 
teaches any of the occupations governed by 
this order shall be exempt from the proba- 
tionary period. 

The number of inexperienced employees in 
any establishment shall not exceed one-fourth 
of the total number of female employees. This 
rule shall not apply where there are less than 
four employees. 


pro- 


The Toronto order, however, in regard to 
the exemption mentioned in the last para- 
graph, states that it is allowed in shops where 
there are four “female” employees. The To- 
ronto order moreover provides that “no de- 
ductions below the minimum wage line shall 
exceed the value of the time lost,” and that 
“an employee required to wait on the premises 
shall be paid for the time so spent.” 


Each establishment is required to keep a 
copy of the order posted where it can be seen 
readily by the employees. 





A record number of immigrants entering 
Canada through the port of Quebec, compared 
with the corresponding periods of recent years, 
is reported by the Harbour Commission. In 
the course of the first five weeks of navigation, 
over 30,000 immigrants disembarked. Immi- 
eration officials believe that over 200,000 will 
come in this year by the St. Lawrence route, 
as compared with 109,000 last season and 85,000 
in 1925. 


-_-_— 


It is expected that by harvesting time the 
Alberta Wheat Pool will have 142 elevators 
in operation. It startied into the elevator busi- 
ness last year with 42 interior and the Prince 
Rupert terminal elevator. It has bought a 
site for a terminal elevator at Vancouver, 
and will build 100 in Alberta this season to 
supplement the 42 elevators acquired last year. 
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MEETING OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOUR OFFICIALS 


HE fourteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Labour Of- 
ficials of the United States and Canada was 
held in Paterson, N.J., from May 31 to June 
3. The convention opened with a compli- 
mentary dinner at the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel, at which addresses of welcome were 
delivered by the Hon. A. Harry Moore, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey; Mr. Colin M. McLean, 
mayor of Paterson, and Mr. James Wilson, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
James A. Wilson, president of the Pattern 
Makers’ League of North America and 
seventh vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, also delivered an address. 
The addresses of welcome were replied to by 
the president of the association, Mr. John S. 
B. Davie, who also appointed the committees 
necessary for the work of the convention. 

The Federal Departments of Labour of 
Canada and the United States were repre- 
sented, as well as the province of Ontario and 
.the following States of the Union: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, 
Kkentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. 

At the business session on Wednesday 
morning, June 1, the reports of the president 
and secretary-treasurer were presented, the 
former dealing with the activities of the 
executive officers since the 1926 convention, 
and the secretary with the financial statement, 
which showed that after all liabilities had 
been met there was a surplus of $560. 

The constitution of the association was 
amended to permit the United States Bureau 
of Mines to be represented at the annual 
conventions. 

Among the reports presented on new labour 
legislation was one from the State of Michi- 
gan in which it was stated that the law per- 
taining to the public employment offices had 
been amended to provided for a fee of $1 for 
registration, this provision to be first intro- 
duced in Detroit, and if found satisfactory to 
be extended to ail public employment offices 
in the State. Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner, 
U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, reported 
for the Committee on Legal Aid and the 
Committee on Statistics. The convention 
subsequently decided to. continue the Com- 
mittee on Statistics, and instructed that a 
further report be presented on completion of 
the survey now being made under the aus- 
pices of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. It was also decided to continue 


the Committee on Legal Aid, which body was 
instructed to work with the National Associa- 
tion of Legal Aid on a general survey of this 
subject and to report at subsequent conven- 
tions. 

The afternoon session of Wednesday was 
given over to the discussion of employment 
problems, the main feature of the meeting 
being an address on “Public Employment 
Methods” by Russell J. Eldridge, Director of 
Employment, Department of Labour of New 
Jersey. Following the discussion on this sub- 
ject, an address on “Rehabilitation” was 
given by Joseph Spitz, Assistant Director of 
Rehabilitation of the State of New Jersey. 
At the evening session papers on the follow- 
ing subjects were read: “Machinery Accidents 
and their Prevention,’ by James A. Hamil- 
ton, Industrial Commissioner of New York; 
“Labour Laws as a Means of Preventing 
Diseases of Occupation,’ by John Roach, 
Deputy Commisisoner, Department of Labour 
of New Jersey; “Mine Safety Work,” by Wm. 
Boncer, president of Mine Inspectors’ Insti- 
tute of America, Richmond, Va. 

On Thursday, June 2, the delegates were 
taken by automobiles to Jersey City where 
an inspection was made of the State Labour 
Department building. Following an address 
on the activities of the department by Dr. 
Andrew F. McBride, the Commissioner, the 
delegates were driven to the Singer Sewing 
Machine Factory in Elizabeth, NJ. After 
luncheon in the company’s dining room the 
delegates were taken on a tour of inspection 
of the works, after which they returned to 
Paterson. 

The Friday morning sessions was opened 
with the report of the Committee on Mi- 
gratory Children and Children in Commer- 
cialized Agriculture, presented by Frank E. 
Wood, Commissioner, Bureau of Labour of 
Louisiana, followed by the report of the Com- 
mittee on Home Work, read by Miss E. N. 
Matthews, of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labour. The 
last-named committee recommended the ab- 
solute prohibition of home work, where neces- 
sary for sanitary purposes, in regard to food 
and clothing. While no vote was taken on 
this proposal the delegates approved of a 
session of the next convention being given 
over to the subject of home work, and that 
all the States be asked to make reports. 

Following an address on “The Work of a 
Bureau of Women and Children” by Miss 
Charlotte Carr, director, Bureau of Women 
and Children, Department of Labour and 
Industry of Pennsylvania, brief discussions 
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took place on the problems connected with 
(1) Inspection work: (a) What methods are 
most effective in connection with violations 
of child labour laws? (b) What is the best 
time for making inspections? (2) Certification 
matters: (a) For what ages should certificates 
be issued? (b) What about the number of 
forms and content of certificates? (3) Public 
Employment Offices: Co-operation between 
the public employment office and the em- 
ployment certificating office; (4) Child labour: 
(a) Effect on compensation laws on accidents; 
(b) Safeguarding the health of working chil- 
dren. 

At the closing session on Friday afternoon 
Mr. John Moffitt of the conciliation service 
of the United States Department of Labour, 
read a paper which had been prepared by 
Mr. H. L. Kerwin, director of the service, on 
“Conciliation in Labour Disputes.” 

The concluding business was the election of 
officers which resulted as follows: 

President, H. M. Stanley, Commissioner, 
Department of Commerce and Labour, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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First vice-president, Dr. Andrew F. Mc- 
Bride, Commissioner of Labour of New Jer- 
sey, Jersey City, N.J. 


Second vice-president, Maud Swett, field 
director, Woman and Child Labour, Industrial 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Third vice-president, Jas. J. Ballantyne, 
Deputy Minister of Labour of Cntario, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


Fourth vice-president, W. A. Rooksbery, 
Commissioner of Labour, of Arkansas, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Fifth vice-president, Charlotte Carr, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Women and Children, Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industry of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary-treasurer, Louise E. Schutz, super- 
intendent, Division of Women and Children, 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Min. 


New Orleans, La., was chosen as the con- 
vention city for 1928. 


Coal Mining in Ohio 


The Department of Industrial Relations of 
the State of Ohio recently published statistics 
of mines and quarries in the years 1924-5. In 
this period Ohio ranked as the fifth coal mining 
state producing 6.2 per cent of all bituminous 
coal mined in the United States. The pro- 
duction during the calendar year 1924 
amounted to 30,096,893 tons. There were 1,938 
mining machines reported in use in Ohio mines 
in 1924. The average number cf tons cut per 
machine for the year was 13,486 tons, and the 
average number of tons cut per day per ma- 
chine was 94.3 tons. Eighty-two steam and 
electric shovels were used in producing 2,407,- 
935 tons of coal by the stripping method. 


The number of employees in and around 
the mines in 1924 was 44333, of whom 5.5 
per cent were employed in pick mines, and 
91.1 per cent in stripping operations. The 
average number of days worked during the 
year by the pick miners averaged 162, by ma- 
chine mine loaders, 156 days, and by employees 
in stripping mines 122 days. During 1924, 
the average production per pick miner in pick 
mines was 558 tons, while in 1923 the average 
per pick miner for the year was 563 tors. The 
average production per machine runner for 
1924 was 7,990 tons, as compared with 8,935 
tons for 1923, while the average annual pro- 
eduction per loader (including drillers and 


shooters) was 1,044 tons as compared with 
1,242 tons in 1923. The production per em- 
ployee per day, however, shows very little 
variation from preceding years. The average 
number of tons mined per day per pick miner 
in pick mines was 3.4 tons. The average pro- 
duction per day for machine runners and help- 
ers was 55.2 tons, while the daily output per 
loader (including drillers and shooters) was 
7.3 per day for the year. 


Fatalities in all coal mines in 1924 numbered 
99; about 64 per cent of these being caused 
by fall of roof. The total 1924 coal produc- 
tion was 30,096,893 tons, and the number of 
employees, 47,425 for the week of greatest em- 
ployment. The frequency of the 99 fatal ac- 
cidents in coal mines was, therefore, one to 
every 479 men employed and to every 304,009 
tons of coal mined. 


—_ 


The number of workpeople. other than sea- 
men, reported as killed in the course of their 
employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during April, 1927, was 200, as com- 
pared with 249 in the previous month and with 
188 in April, 1926. Fatal accidents to seamen 
numbered 43 in April, 1927, as compared with 
93 in the previous month, and with 50 a year 
ago. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA AND ONTARIO IN 1926 
Manitoba 


SERIOUS increase in the number of indus- 
trial accidents in Manitoba is noted in 
the report of the Workmen’s Conipensation 
Board of the Province for 1926. During the 
year the Board received reports of 19,917 acci- 
dents, as compared with 9,042 reported during 
1925, an increase of 20.74 per cent. In addi- 
tion to 45 fatal accidents—the largest number 
in any year in the history of the ~rovince— 
about 200 individual workmen suffered severe 
and permanent injuries in the course of their 
employment. The fatalities of the year in- 
cluded the loss of four city firemea during the 
burning of the Winnipeg Theatre. The report 
suggests that both the employers ana the em- 
ployees are in some measure to blame for the 
increase, giving examples to show that some- 
times existing regulations are not observed by 
either party. Increased assessment rates are 
threatened if the accident record fails to show 
an improvement. 

“Unless some form of effective and con- 
certed action along safety lines, especially in 
the educating of the man on the Job, 1s under- 
taken by employers generally, an increase in 
rates will be necessary in the near ‘future. 
That such work is possible is clearly demon- 
strated by the experience of the Canada Ce- 
ment Company, where an energetic effort is 
made to impress upon the minds of workmen 
the need for taking care. The Manitoba 
branch of this company, employing 150 men, 
has just completed 415 days of continuous 
operation without a single loss accident, win- 
ning the Safety Trophy of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, competed for hy cement 
plants throughout the continent. Many manu- 
facturing concerns in Manitoba, fully alive to 
the need for safety work, are grappling intel- 
ligently with the problem, but there is. great 
need for concerted and vigorous eifort along 
this line.” 

Examples are given in the report of acci- 
dents which might have been avoided by 
the exercise of more care. Among these are 
some of the accidents in the group of cases 
due to the collapse of scaffolding, for which 
the Board was called on to pay $50,000. 


Injuries to Eyes—Another such group in- 
cludes accidents causing injuries to the eye, 
stated in the report to be “largely preventable 
and exceedingly expensive.” For instance, 
during 1925 there were 981 compensable eye 
injuries which cost $40,367.11. In 14 of these 
cases workmen suffered permanent injury of 


varying degree. There were 9 enucleations. 
In 3 cases workmen suffered total loss of 
vision of one eye, while in two cases there was 
partial loss of vision in one eye. ‘These 14 
cases of permanent injury were occasioned by 
flying fragments whilst men were operating 
lathes, pneumatic tools, chipping castings, ream- 
ing and working on saws. Of the minor cases, 


‘171, costing $1,279.51, arose from the use of 


emery wheels. The use of air guns and pneu- 
matic tools was responsible for 151 cases, cost- 
ing $1,180.82. From the operation of lathes 
and shapers arose 32' accidents costing $223.75. 
“And so the story goes,” the report continues 
“hundreds of preventable accidents costing 
thousands of dollars and resulting in loss of 
eyes and partial or total loss of vision. In 
one case of preventable eye injury it was noted 
that the workman already had an artificial eye, 
and was foolish enough to undertake work in- 
volving danger to the eyes without the use of 
goggles. The fault seems to lie both with 
employers and employees. In some cases gog- 
gles are provided but their use not insisted 
upon; in others, no attempt is made to see that 
goggles are provided or, if provided, kept in 
good shape. Here is a very fruitful field 
for accident prevention. 


On December 31, 1926, the Board had on 
its books 445 dependants of workmen killed 
in industry during penod March 1, 1917, to 
December 31, 1926, a net addition of 46 de- 
pendants during the year. These dependants 
included 138 widows, 272 children, 13 fathers, 
17 mothers, 3 sisters, one grandfather and one 
grandmother. 


For the purposes of the act the industries of 
the province are divided into seven classes, 
the largest being class “G” which includes the 
general body of employers. It is to this class 
that the largest share of the increase in 
accidents is attributed. While the steam rail- 
ways, in spite of increasing business, show an 
actual decrease in number of accidents, and 
the record of the Winnipeg Electric in this 
connection is really remarkable, the steady in- 
crease in the number of accidents in Class “G,” 
representing the general body of employers, is 
a matter of grave concern. ‘The increase in 
the number of fatal and other serious acci- 
dents in this group is stated to be particu- 
larly alarming. 


The total payrolls of all classes for the year 
1925 (actual) and 1926 (estimated) were as 
follows :— 
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Class 1925 1926 
(Actual) (Estimate) 

“*A’?__(Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way Company)........ $ 9,236,930 11/$10,000,000 00 
“B”’—(Grand Trunk Pacific : 

RaW AY). oases 1,074,801 20} 1,000,000 00 
“C”’—(Canadian National 

Railways) cee 11,192,973 26} 11,000,000 00 
“D”’—(Provincial Govern- | 

ment): Hata: deer 1,659,347 94} 1,600.000 00 
“H)”’— (City of Winnipeg)....... 2,572,225 05| 2,499,645 66 
“G’’—(General body of em- 

plovyers)int?. ina seaeee 30, 050, 630 00| 34,000,000 00 
““H’’— (Winnipeg Electric Com- 

Daly oot areca teen 2,227,289 30} 2,342,736 16 








$58, 014, 196 i el 82 





The report gives the following summary of 
operations under the Act during the period 
reviewed :— 

During 1926 seventeen employers bud their 
operations brought under Part I of the Act 
by application approved by the Board, as com- 
pared with 37 employers brought under on ap- 
plication during 1925. At December 31, 1926, 
there were 155 employers whose operations had 
been brought under the act in this manner. 

Twenty-five employers made application to 
the Board during 1926 and were permitted self- 
coverage, for themselves and their dependants. 
This was the same number of applications as 
were approved by the Board during 1925. 

At December 31, 1926, there were 91 em- 
ployers carrying protection for themselves and 
their dependants. 


Audit of employers’ payrolls during 1926 
produced additional assessment in the amount 
of $14,008.79, whilst new employers to the 
number of 147 paid assessments to the extent 
of $1,916.66. 

Refunds amounting to $1,432.90 were made 
to employers as a result of audit. 

During 1926, 866 cases of minor injury were 
treated by the Board’s Chief Medical Officer, 
as compared with 787 during 1925. The agere- 
gate days of disability for all cases so treated 
in 1926 was 2,812 or an average of 3.2 days per 
case. 

During 1926 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board amounted to $789,807.37, as com- 
pared with $752,412.59, disbursed during 1925, 
an increase of $37,394.78. 

The number of cheques issued by the Board 
during the year totalled 27,862, as compared 
with 23,195 issued during 1925, an increase of 
4,669. - 

The value of Board Orders during 1926 for 
the payment of compensation, which includes 
orders respecting Dominion Government em- 
ployees, and covers amounts set aside to re- 
serve to provide for future paymeniés in fatal 
and permanent disability cases, was $766,715.79, 
as compared with $731,773.34 during 1925, an 
increase of $34,942.45. 

Statistical tables are included in the report 
analyzing the accidents compensated in 1925, 
including cause, nature of disability, time loss, 


average age, average wage, industry, ete. 


Ontario 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario recently published their report for 
1926, the twelfth year of the operation of the 
Act. As in Manitoba, an increase was noted 
in the number of accidents reported during 
1926, which was in fact the record year for 
accidents in Ontario. The fatal accidents re- 
ported during the year were 400, as compared 
with 345 for 1925, and 402 for 1924. The cases 
involving medical aid only in Schedule 1 in- 
dustries, paid for during the year 1926, num- 
bered 24,142, as compared with 21,986 in 1925. 
The temporary total disability cases were 
30,019, as compared with 28,397 in 1925; per- 
manent partial disability cases, 2,384, as com- 
pared with 2,036; permanent total disability 
cases 14, as compared with 18; and death 
cases 311, as compared with 296 during 1925. 
This makes the total cases in which pay- 
ments were made for compensation or medical 
aid during 1926, 56,870, as compared with 
52,733 in 1925. 


The number of accidents reported in 1926 
was 65,916, as compared with 60,012 in 1925, 
and 58,675 in 1924. The highest number of 
accidents in any previous year was 61,109 in 
1923. The month of August, 1926, had the 
highest number of accidents for any month in 
the history of the Board, with 6,595. This in- 
crease took place notwithstanding special 
efforts in the direction of accident prevention. 
The results of the organized safety movement, 
however, were shown in the diminished num- 
ber of accidents due to machinery, which fell 
from 22.73 per cent in 1923 to 19.39 per. cent 
in 1925, showing the benefits of careful in- 
spection and supervision of machinery and 
appliances. 


Accident Prevention—The report states 
that the Board, at the request of the different 
industrial accident prevention associations, 
continued to increase the amount of grants to 
such associations, this amount increasing from 
$79,506 in 1924 to $107,972.55 in 1926. The 
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largest’ increase for the year was in connection 
with the Lumbermen’s Safety Association, 
which carried on a very much intensified acci- 
dent prevention campaign. The Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Safety Association also em- 
phasized safety work. The Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations report a large 
increase in the interest and enthusiasm of their 
members in their work and have an expand- 
ing program for the ensuing year. These 
associations represent the various classes of 
industry coming under schedule 1, that is, the 
industries coming under the collective lability 
system. The Board advances the funds re- 
quired for this work, but each association 
is managed by its own directors. The Board 
appeals to all employers to interest them- 
selves in the election of Boards of directors 
for their own group. 

Another suggestion made by the Board is in 
connection with first-aid work. “There should 
be more attention paid to the supplies in con- 
nection with the different first-aid kits; they 
should be carefully inspected by employers, 
supplies renewed and fresh supplies put in 
where these deteriorate by lapse of time; and 
further attention should be given to the special 
training of certain employees in each plant 
so that first aid can be effectively carried on. 
A very great reduction can be made in acci- 
dent cost by so doing, especially in connection 
with infection from trivial wounds. It should 
be remembered that the wound which does 
not bleed and cleanse itself is perhaps more 
liable to infection than those which bleed 
more freely, and that the smallest cut or 
abrasion should be properly treated to prevent 
development of infections, which add _ so 
materially to accident cost. Employers should 
understand that first aid and the expense of 
first aid must be borne by the individual em- 
ployers. It has become a habit in some plants 
to have a great many of the first aid cases 
made medical cases, and to have them paid 
for as medical aid where they should be paid 
for by the employers as first aid. It is the 
intention of the Board to see that the first aid 
work is done at the expense of the employers 
in the plant, and not at the expense of industry 
as a whole, as it is unfair to those who are 
carrying out the first aid work as provided by 
the Act.” 


Benefits—The total amount of benefits 
awarded under the Act during the year 1926 
was $5,821,351.90, as compared with $5,565,- 
443.39 in 1925; $6,122,82034 in 1924; and 
$6,173,861.74 in 1923. Of the total benefits so 
awarded in 1926, $4,652,526.64 were in schedule 
1 industries, under the collective liability 
system, and $1,168,825.26 were in schedule 2 
industries (including Crown cases), which are 


under the individual liability system. Of the 
$4,652,526.64 benefits in schedule 1, $3,664,- 
039.94 were compensation, and $988,486.70 
medical aid, the medical aid being a little over 
21 per cent of the total, as compared with 19 
per cent in 1925, 17 in 1924, 16 in 1923, and 


_163 per cent in 1922, showing a steady in- 


crease in the amount paid for medical aid. 
Medical aid in schedule 2 is paid by the em- 
ployees directly and therefore does not appear 
in the above figures. 

The total benefits awarded from the com- 
mencement of the Act to the end of 1926 
amounted to $57,315,447.35, while the accidents 
reported during the same period numbered 
567,930. 

The estimated pay rolls for 1926 were 
$411,013,000 an increase over the $395,619,000 
reported in 1925, while the number of em- 
ployers decreased from 26,681 in 1925 to 24,492 
in 1926. 


Industrial Diseases—Reference has been 
made in previous issues of the LAasour GAZETTE 
to the extension of the Act so as to provide 
compensation for miners’ silicosis, or phthisis 
(June, 1926, page 574, etc.); pneumoconiosis 
(July, 1926, page 632); and caisson disease or 
compressed air illness (November, 1926, page 
1079). The most important of these diseases 
is silicosis, a disease of miners working under- 
ground or in the crushing houses. The costs 
of compensation in silicosis are assessed over 
the different mining fields according to the 
character of the rocks encountered and ithe 
number of working shifts in each field. From 
April 8, 1926, when the disease was made com- 
pensable, to the end of the year, the amount 
paid out by the Board for silicosis was $86,555, 
but in addition there were outstanding liabili- 
ties in connection with secondary cases which 
had not yet arrived at the stage of total disa- 
bility, increasing this amount to $200,000, and 
accordingly $200,000 was assessed against the 
mine owners in Ontario in connection with 
the awards made for silicosis. At the begin- 
ning of 1927 a Silicosis Board was established, 
consisting of four doctors—three from the De- 
partment of Public Health and the reporting 
physician—whose decision as to whether the 
claimant is suffering from silicosis and as to 
what stage he may be in is to be unanimous 
and final, and this Board is now functioning. 
All arrangements in connection with silicosis 
are still of a tentative nature and subject to 
revision as further knowledge is obtained as 
to the subject. The awards made are only a 
beginning of the costs of dealing with this 
disease. 

The employers engaged in caisson work, find- 
ing that employees would not enter into such 
employment unless they were assured that 
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there would be compensation for caisson dis- 
ease, requested the Board to add this disease 
to the provisions of the Act, which was done 
by regulation of the Board made to take effect 
from the first January, 1926. There has been 
awarded in connection with caisson disease 
during the present year $11,644.65. 


_ Cost of Administration—The percentage of 
administration costs to total benefits awarded 
in 1926 showed a decrease from the previous 
year. The percentage of such costs to total 
benefits awarded was 4.77 per cent in 1926 as 
compared with 4.84 per cent in 1925, while 
in schedule 2 there was a decrease from 4.14 
per cent in 1925 to 3.44 per cent in 1926. 


Mert Rating—Merit rating, a system 
whereby individual distinction between em- 
ployers even in the same line of industry is 
made according to their accident experience, is 
applied by the Board every three years. In 
cases where the accident cost exceeds, or falls 
short of the amount of assessment by a stated 
percentage, a merit-rating charge, or a merit- 
rating refund, is made within specified limits. 
The last application of merit rating was for 
the three-year period 1921-1923 inclusive, and 


the Board expects that merit rating will be. 


considered again during 1927. 


Employment for Maimed Men—The Board 
urges employers to see that their partially dis- 
abled employees are taken back to work in 
some capacity. Reference is made to an ex- 
periment made during the year for lhmiting 
the special risks connected with the employ- 
ment of such men. Employers naturally fear 
that if they take such a man into employment 
and he should happen to suffer the loss of the 
other eye, or arm, or leg, he would become a 
total disability, and instead of their firm being 
charged with the cost of one arm, or eye, or 
leg, they would be charged with total disa- 
bility. The Board considered that such men 
should not be discriminated against in the 
labour market and therefore they tried out 
during the year the policy of charging against 
the class and the individual employer in such 
case only the percentage of disability which 
would be awarded for the injury actually done 
in such employment to an unmaimed man, 
and charging against the Disaster Fund the 
remaining cost of such total disability case. 
This procedure resulted in the expenditure out 
of the Disaster Emergency Fund during the 
year of the sum of $16,919.25, which is only 
$2,946.95 more than the interest earned on the 
Disaster Fund during the year, so that this 
fund has decreased only thig amount during 
the year by reason of bearing this extra cost 
in connection with maimed men who have 
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become total disabilities by reason of further 
injuries received. 

The report contains full particulars regard- 
ing compensation and assessments in the vari- 
ous industries and explanations of the different 
funds of the Board; also an analysis and tabu- 
lation of the causes of accidents, the nature of 
the injuries and other information concerning 
accidents and workmen, based on the final 
figures of operations during 1925. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are taken from this part of the 
report :— 

Comparison of accident frequencies can be 
made by correlating the number of accidents 
with the total number of full-year workers, 
data for this being available, however, only in 
Schedule 1. Eliminating accidents in which 
medical aid only was paid, the number of 
accidents for each 100 full-year workers for 
the different years are as follows:— 


Tempor- | Perman- 
Year ary Dis-|ent Dis-} Death Totals 

ability ability 
1915 3-63 -58 -12 4-32 
19TG NA 4-99 79 -10 5-88 
1917. 5-78 -72 -07 6-57 
1918. 5-81 66 -07 6-54 
1919. 5-81 -68 07 6-56 
1920. 6-23 67 -07 6-97 
1921. 6-25 -60 -05 6-90 
1922. 5-82 -52 -06 6-40 
1 Oe ie weal aaateyeisys ds 6-02 51 05 6-58 
O24 Pe irermecee eee 6-08 -54 06 6-68 
1925. 5-94 51 05 6-50 


On the same basis of calculation the fre- 
quency of medical aid only cases has been: 
1918, 3.66; 1919, 3.70; 1920, 4.26; 1921, 4.24; 
1922, 4.67; 1923, 4.96; 1924, 5.84, and 1925, 
6.09. 

For the year 1925 the average cost of tem- 
porary disability cases was $75.47, of which 
$51.10 was for compensation and $24.37 was for 
medical aid, the average in 1924 being $79.69, 
and in 1928, $70.34. 


The average cost of permanent disability 
cases was $1,039.07, of which $223.09 was for 
temporary disability, $671.71 for permanent 
disability, and $144.27 for medical aid. 


The average cost of death cases where there 
were dependents was $4,796.67, and the average 
cost of all death cases was $3,671.02, of which 
$22.70 was for temporary disability, $119.56 
for burial expenses, $64.64 for medical aid, and 
$3,464.12 for death benefits. 


The average cost of all cases in which com- 
pensation was paid was $180.60, of which 
$146.44 was for compensation and $34.16 for 
medical aid, as compared with $195.55 for 1924 
and $184.11 for 1928. 
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The average cost of medical aid in medical 
aid only cases was $5.21, as compared with 
$5.16 in 1924, and $5.01 in 1923. 

As to the causes of injuries in 1925, machin- 
ery was responsible for 9,868 cases of accident 
out of a total of 50,905, or 19.39 per cent of 


Compensation Awards 


The Department of Labour of the State of 
New York recently published Bulletin No. 
149, analyzing and summarizing court decisions 
in 1926 under the Workmen’s Compensation 
law of the State. This is the twelfth annual 
bulletin on this subject prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information, the series 
containing digests of all decisions rendered 
under the law to the end of 1926. 


Among the important decisions of the year 
are those to the following effect: 


Excitement, fright and exertion may be re- 
garded as accidents. A general contractor is 
liable for injury to his uninsured sub-contrac- 
tor’s employee, while his carrier is not; 

A labourer coming to his employer’s plant 
for his wages is there as a creditor, not as an 
employee; 

Repair work upon a railroad watchman’s 
shanty is not in interstate commerce; 

- Dock building from a raft is not in admir- 
alty; nor is diving to saw off timbers pro- 
jecting from a river bank; 

A foreman’s action in engaging treatment 
for an injured subordinate obligates the em- 
ployer; 

Fright is not a reasonable ground for re- 
fusing an operation; 

Use of the Snellen symbols as common frac- 
tions to: express vision remaining is not im- 
proper ; 

The Department of Labour may apportion 
compensation liability between carriers; 

An employee’s disability record may be 
made part of his death record, but it is not 
res adjudicata; 


An employer has knowledge of an accident 
if he has merely heard about it; 

A referee should not question an employer 
relative to prejudice; ; 

Date of death, not date of accident, gov- 
erns awards from the special funds established 


all cases as compared with 20.95 per cent in 
1924 and 22.73 per cent in 1928. 

The number of compensation cases in which 
the seriousness of the results was due to infec- 
tion was 2,228, or 7.83 per cent of all cases 
compensated, including 33 cases of permanent 
disability and eleven deaths. 


in New York State 


under the compensation law, while date of 
accident, not date of death, governs awards 
for disability made after death; 

“Dependants” include persons over eighteen 
years of age, except possibly children over 
eighteen. . 





Miners’ Welfare Fund of Great Britain 


The fifth annual report of the Miners’ Wel- 
fare Committee, established in Great: Britain 
under the Mining Industry Act was published 


recently. It includes a general review 
of the first five years of the fund’s 
operation. The year 1926 completed the ori- 


‘ginal period of the levy prescribed by the 


Mining Industry Act, 1920, and the committee 
describe how the administrative machinery has 
developed, and indicate in general terms the 
results of the experience which has been 
gained, particularly in connection with the 
establishment of local schemes, such as re- 
creation and sports grounds of all kinds, insti- 
tutes and halls, swimming baths, libraries, 
colliery bands, pithead baths, hospitals, conval- 
escent homes, nursing and ambulance services, 
and various educational projects for the less 
advanced grades. 

The committee state how they have applied 
the £500,000 which they set aside for research 
on problems affecting the health and safety 
of mineworkers, and describe the progress 
which has been made in assigning to definite 
schemes the similar sum which was reserved 
for the provision of buildings and equipment 
for the more advanced grades of mining édu- 
cation. They also indicate their further in- 
tentions in regard to these two matters in the 
second five-year period, provided by the Act 
of 1925, and devote a special section to a de- 
tailed description of the scholarship scheme 
which has been established for enabling work- 
ing miners and their sons or daughters to 
obtain the benefits of a university life and 
education. 

During 1926 nearly 600 allocations were 
made, and over £1,250,000 was allocated. Full 
details of the purposes to which this sum has 
been devoted are given, and the report Is il- 
lustrated by photographs and plans of typi- 
eal developments. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS OF ONTARIO 
Proceedings at Safety Convention of 1927 


6 Gaitie 1927 Safety Convention of the Indus- 

trial Accident Prevention Aszociations 
held at Toronto on (May 9-10 was the largest 
and most successful yet held in Canada. There 
were 830 registered delegates at thc Conven- 
tion, including representatives from Quebec, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, and 
these delegates appeared to have been given 
' something thoroughly well worth while in the 
addresses that were delivered and in the exhi- 
bit of safety devices. 

At luncheon on Monday, under the chairman- 
ship of Lt.-Colonel A. O. T. Beardmore (the 
retiring Chairman), the Hon. W. D. Ross, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, delivered a 
short address, welcoming the delegates and 
placing emphasis on the need for an extension 
of accident prevention work in industry in the 
Province. Following the Hon. Mr. Ross, Mr. 
James Emery, General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Washing- 
ton, D.C., spoke on “The Hurmman Factor”. 
Mr. Emery stressed the need for considering 
the human factor in all matters relating to 
workmen’s compensation. He ind:cated that 
the general trend in industry was towards im- 
proved conditions and congratulated the indus- 
tries of Ontario in having set up an association 
that was securing definite results for employer 
and employee. 

Other speakers on the first day included 
Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K:C., Chairman of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
whose address on “Some Phases of Compen- 
sation” was given the closest attention and 
brought out several points of mterest. Mr. 
Sinclair called attention to the increase in 
minor accidents, and said that the reports to 
the Board indicated 1926 as the heaviest acci- 
dent year in the history of the Act in Ontario. 
Their records, however, showed that mechanical 
accidents were being reduced, indicating that 
industry had realized the necessity for this 
form of protection but that an extension of 
educational work along safety lines was needed. 
Mr. Sinclair also touched on the increase in 
medical aid in the past several years, stating 
that this had reached a total of about 21 per 
cent of the entire compensation awarded in 
Schedule I in 1926. 

Mr. Aubrey A. Bond of Toronto spoke on 
“The Unknown Greatest Englishman” telling 
the story of Sydney Gilchrist Thomas and his 
research work in connection with the Bessemer 
process. Mr. Bond showed how the improve- 
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ment in processes had made for the safety of 
the workers in the steel mills. He also brought. 
out at considerable length the details of the 
development of Germany- from an agricultural 
country to an industrial country thrcugh the 
purchase of the Thomas patents. 

Mr. A. G. Greenwood, of Christie, Brown and 
Company Limited, spoke on “ What Accident 
Prevention has done for us” telling with a 
wealth of detail the campaign carried on by 
that company against accidents and the re- 
markable results secured. 

The final paper on the first day was de- 
livered by Mr. L. V. Dixon, mezhanical engi- 
neer, Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Com- 
pany Limited, in which he gave the story of 
the effective accident prevention work carried 
on by his company and told of their steady re- 
duction in accident cases. Mr. Dixon. urged 
that every plant carry on active accident pre- 
vention work. 

On the second day Mr.‘H. L. Broomfield, of 
General Motors of Canada Ltdi, Oshawa, 
spoke on “The Personal Factor in Accident 
Prevention” and indicated for those present 
that accident prevention was something more 
than putting guards on machines and posting 
a few safety bulletins about the plant. Mr. 
Broomfield’s address brought home to the 
large audience the thought that accident pre- 
vention was a matter that must be worked 
into the whole daily life-of the workers and 
their families. 

Mr. F. H. Schryer of the International Har- 
vester Company at Hamilton told of the work 
being done at their plant indicating among 
other interesting points that they had oper- 
ated with an average of 2,600 workers for 82 
days in 1927 without a lost time accident. 

Mr. C. Cooper, of Penmans Limited, Lon- 
don, from his experience in industry with the 
St. Johns Ambulance Association and in the 
Army, went into detail on first aid work and 
gave an interesting address including a demon- 
stration of certain methods. 

Mr. E. E. Sparrow, Imperial Varnish and 
Colour Company, Limited, Toronto, spoke on 
“Inter-Plant Contests,” and showed the bene- 
ficial results which might come from such con- 
tests. He showed how their accident experi- 
ence had gone steadily down when men in the 
plant had realized that they were in competi- 
tion with another plant. 

The luncheon on Tuesday was under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. C. Callaghan, of the 
Steel Company of Canada Limited Hamil- 
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ton, and at this Mr. A. O. Dawson of Cana- 
dian Cottons Limited, Montreal, delivered a 
very effective address on “The Executive’s 
Duty,” bringing out from his wide experience 
of industry suggestions for the executive. It 
was fairly evident from Mr. Dawson’s address 
that certain very considerable responsibilities 
are laid on the executive for accident pre- 
vention. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday was under 
the chairmanship of Mr. A. Ross Robertson, 
McGregor and MelIntyre Limited, Toronto, 
and the speakers were (Mr. R. T. Herdegen, 
Dominion Forge and Stamping Company 
Limited, Walkerville, who spoke on “Self In- 
spection.” Mr. Herdegen suggested that, while 
inspection of plants by officials of the plant 
was necessary and desirable, inspection must 
start with the president and general manager 
of the plant, who should inspect carefully 
their own attitude towards the problem. 

Mr. William Seymour, of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, spoke on “Acci- 
dent Prevention in Hazardous Industries” and 
told how the Coke Department of the plant, 
operating for twenty-four hours a day with 
from one to two hundred men exposed to most 
of the known hazards of industry, had operated 
for over two years without a lost time acci- 
dent. 

My. J. H. Tapley, Swift Canadian Company 
Limited, Toronto, in speaking on “Safety Cam- 
paigns” told in detail of the various cam- 
paigns conducted at his plant and of the re- 
sults achieved. He said that the men entered 


thoroughly into the spirit of the competition 
and he invited all interested to call at the 
plant at any time in order to see what was 
being done there. 


Mr. W. A. Wecker of the Hayes Wheel 
Company Limited, Chatham, delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “Where are we Heading?” Mr. 
Wecker told quite frankly that the experience 
at their plants in Ontario had been bad, and 
that little or nothing had been done until they 
had been stirred into action by officers of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. 
He assured the meeting that all of their 
plants in Ontario were now heading in the 
right direction. 

The discussions following certain of the ad- 
dresses brought out some very interesting 
points, one for instance being that the officials 
working closest to the men were inclined to 
attribute accidents to their thougnhtlessness or 
recklessness, and the executive officials were 
inclined to place the responsibility on execu- 
tives, indicating a spirit of candour that was 
highly desirable and indicating also that there 
was no effort to evade responsibility. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations, Mr. 
W.S. Campbell, General Electric Co. Limited, 
Toronto, was elected Chairman; Mr. ES Ws 
Kimbark, Business Systems Limiteu', Toronto, 
First Vice-Chairman; Mr. Alex. EE. Adam, 


Canadian Cottons Limited, Hamiltcn, Second 


Vice-Chairman, and Mr. R. B. Morley was re- 
elected General Manager. 





ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN A TORONTO FACTORY 


Address Delivered by Mr. A. G. Greenwood, Christie-Brown and Company, Limited, at the 
Safety Convention of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario, 


May, 1927. 


Ea me first of all explain that it is not 
because of any remarkabie record or 
wonderful achievement on our part that this 
invitation has been extended by your Pro- 
gram Committee to our company but probably 
because your able General Manager, Mr. Mor- 
ley, has noticed from the reports he has re- 
ceived from us month by month that our ex- 
perience in this line of work has shown a 
steady improvement during the past six years. 
Accident prevention has done much for us. 
First and foremost, it has saved life. It has 
also lessened suffering. It has saved time and 
assisted us in increasing production per head. 
It has saved money not only for ourselves but 
for others and it has created a better feeling 
throughout the whole organization and con- 
siderably assisted in reducing labour turnover. 


Results of Safety Organization-—-We started 
earnestly in accident prevention work with the 
year 1921 after six years of accidents and 
fatalities. From 1915, the year in which the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario came 
into force, to the year 1920, we had six fatali- 
ties in our plant. Four married men, one 
single man and one widower met deatli while 
at work. Six fatalities in six years, one each 
year. Besides this loss of life we were re- 
porting to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
an average of twenty-nine accidents per year 


and our costs were tremendously high. The 


Board were paying on an average a total of 
$11,500 per year for medical aid and work- 
men’s compensation on our account, and the 
lost time because of the fatalities was never 
less than 6,262 days in any one of those years. 
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Our assessments were correspondingly high, and 
with surcharge bills we paid as much as $8,005 
for one year. After one year of accident pre- 
vention work, honest effort which included 
organization, meetings, the placing of respon- 
sibility, regular bulletin service, the use of 
thousands of pay envelope inserts, “stunts” and 
competitions of various kinds to create, arouse 
and maintain the interest of the workers, first 
aid training, foremen’s letters and so on, after 
one year of hard work in accident prevention, 
we had to report an increase in accident fre- 
quency, but we found this to be not altogether 
uncommcn. Other companies both in Canada 
and the United States had had a similar ex- 
perience. But while we had to report an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in accidents, we had con- 
siderably reduced the severity of those acci- 
dents, and we were much encouraged by the 
fact that for the first time in seven* years we 
had operated without a fatality. We may go 
further and say that since we organized for 
accident prevention work six and one-third 
years have elapsed and the annual fatality has 
not recurred. : 


We entered the following year full of en- 
thusiasm for this work. We reduced our acci- 
dents to fourteen, a number which has not 
been exceeded in any year since. We reduced 
the payments made by the Board compared 
with the payments made the previous year 87 
per cent and our lost time was reduced 74 
per cent. This was progress indeed. But 1925 
has been our best year so far. During that 
twelve-month period we reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board six accidents, one 
of which was for medical aid only, the other 
five minor cases with little money payments 
and little lost time. In fact throughout that 
whole year the Board paid but $150.32 on our 
account for medical aid and workmen’s com- 
pensation and the lost time was only 364 days, 
this with an average staff of 591 workers, work- 
ing 44 hours per week. Last year our accident 
frequency remained the same as i925. Six 
cases reported to the Board. But one was a 
slight partial permanent disability for which 
the Board justly allowed $300. Our payments 
were, therefore, increased over the 1925 period 
and our lost time was somewhat higher also. 
But 1927 promises to be a better year than 
our record year of 1925, for so far we have 
reported but three minor cases to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. We have been 
helped by others in our group and ciass who 
realize the value of accident prevention work 
and our rates have steadily but surely been 
reduced. This year we are paying the Board 
a sum less than $2,500 compared with the 


$8,005 we paid in 1920. Compare for a moment 
if you will the figures during the last six years 
with those I quoted between 1915 and 1920. 
What a difference! We do not receive sur- 
charge bills now. We are entitled to merit 
rating. We have saved life, we have lessened 
suffering, we have saved time and money and 
you must realize the atmosphere of security 
and happiness which has been created through- 
out the plant. 


Methods of Promoting Safety—Now, to 
what do we owe this measure of success? 
First and foremost to the whole-hearted sup- 
port we have received from the management. 
In accident prevention work it is necessary 
that the management should desire to prevent 
every preventable accident. If you get this 
whole-hearted support you will progress far in 
safety, but if you just get from your manage- 
ment a lukewarm, uninterested attitude, you 
will not be successful. We, at Christies, are 
fortunate indeed in having as our President 
and General Manager Mr. Charles E. 
Edmonds. Mr. Edmonds not only takes a 
keen interest in the safety of his own plant, 
but he gives of his time and thought to the 
work of the Associations. We were not long in 
accident prevention work before we had a de- 
sire to enter into the activities of our As- 
sociation, and on making enquiry we found 
that our group came under the Bottlers and 
Canners Association, an association which 
was not functioning. Mr. Morley was anxious 
to reorganize and it was on the invitation sent 
out from our head office that Class 15 met in 
this hotel to reorganize. At that meeting our 
Mr. Edmonds was elected Chairman for the 
first year. After his term of office he was well 
succeeded by Mr. Carruthers who, in turn, 
was ably followed by Mr. Patterson. To these 
gentlemen, their directors and Mr. Morley, 
Class 15 especially and safety generally owes 
a debt of gratitude for the work which they 
have accomplished during the past three or 
four years. It is of vital importance that the 
business gentlemen who hold the chief execu- 
tive positions in industry in Ontario should 
give their whole-hearted support to the acci- 
dent prevention program. 

We pay strict attention to first aid. Besides 
the well-equipped emergency hospital centrally 
located, we maintain twenty first-aid stations 
throughout the plant, each station in charge 
of a trained employee. At each of these sta- 
tions a small framed notice may be found ~ 
which says: “This first aid kit is provided for 
the purpose of dressing all minor injuries and 
for rendering first aid in case of serious acci- 
dent.” Then follows the name of the employee 
in charge of the station. It then goes on: “All 
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small cuts, scratches: and puncture wounds 
must be reported immediately.” The names of 
three doctors follow with their respective tele- 
phone numbers, doctors who have offices in 
close proximity to the plant. The whole notice 
is easily detachable from the station and in 
case of accident requiring medical aid can 
easily be carried to the nearest telephone 
where time is not lost looking up a doctor’s 
mumber. We give credit in part to. these sta- 
tions for banishing sepsis from our plant. 


We use the bulletin service of the Accident 
Prevention Associations. We use all the bulle- 
tins they send to us and they are posted 
regularly in the steel frames we purchased 
from them. We also use some of the bulletins 
we receive from the Ontario Safety League. 
We choose those which are applicable, and we 
use bulletins of local interest which we make 
up ourselves. One good feature with regard to 
the bulletin service of late is the standardiza- 
tion in size. The bulletins of the Ontario 
Safety League will now fit the frames of the 
Accident Prevention Associations without cut- 
ting or folding. 


We fought sepsis in our plant through the 
pay envelope insert method. We lost no 
opportunity of forcing this message to our 
‘workers: “Have a dressing applied to all small 
cuts, scratches and puncture wounds.” I re- 
member some years ago listening to an address 
given by the late Mr. Price, then Chairman of 
+he Workmen’s Compensation Board. His ad- 
dress was on Workmen’s Compensation and it 
was given to the Personnel Managers’ Associa- 
tion. During the discussion infection of wounds 
was mentioned and Mr. Price remembered 
a very painful case which was reported from 
our plant. Mr. Price said this: “We gave the 
workman the benefit,” and then it was pointed 
out that the workman did not report for first 
aid and did not even mention the fact that he 
had been injured until two weeks after the 
original injury, and, when he did mention it 
he first of all said that he really did not know 
exactly how it had happened. Mr. Price told 
us plainly that it is not the employees’ re- 
sponsibility to report for first aid. The re- 
sponsibility lies with the company. They must 
make their workers report for first aid treat- 
ment. Since then through the pay envelope in- 
sert method, we have trained our workers 
to seek first aid. There is one other point with 
regard to the pay envelope insert—it always 
reaches its objective. It ofttimes goes further 
and enters the home of the worker. There are 
still many men who take a pride in taking 
home to the good wife the pay envelope in- 
tact and unopened and the good wife in turn 
will always return to him the safety slip, 


hand, you can take an interest. 


even if there is only a small percentage of the 
money going with it. 


How to Start a New Man—Accident statis- 
tics tell us that the new man is 1 hazard. As 
in everything else, there is a right way and a 
wrong way of starting the new man. You may 
fill out a card, turn him over to a junior, who 
in turn will hustle him to a department and 
someone will say “go to it.” On the other 
You can take 
him to your dressing room, give him a good 
locker, take him to your cafeteria or lunch- 
room and provide him with a place at the 
table, introduce him to someone who will be 
sitting close to him. You could give him a 
little talk on safety, not forgetting the in- 
junction to have a dressing applied to all small 
cuts, scratches and puncture wounds. You can 
properly -introduce him to the foreman of his 
department, who in turn will put him in charge 
of an experienced man who will teach him the 
right way and the safe way of doing his work. 
Take advantage of the fact that the new man 
is always ready and willing to comply with 
instructions. In this way. you make a friend, 
and you not only make a friend but you pre- 
vent many a painful accident because your in- 
terest in him takes away most of that nervous- 
ness which is ever present in a new man start- 
ing on the job. | 

There is one other phase of our work which 
I should mention and that is our appeal to 
the pocket-book through the saving and profit 
sharing plan. We have a plan whereby the 
workers can share in the profits of the com- 


-pany. The employee’s contribution is 5 per 


cent of his or her wages to a maximum of $104 
per year. The company’s contribution is 5 
per cent of the net profits. Seventy per cent 
of the eligible employees are members of this 
fund and they believe in accident prevention 
just as they believe in anything eise which 
prevents waste and increases the net earnings 
of the company. We believe that this plan 
has helped us to train our workers especially 
in waste elimination, and after all what is a 
better accident preventive than a staff of well 
trained, careful and alert employecs. 

Let us continue in this noble work of acci- 
dent prevention, not merely because we can 
save money and increase our production by it, 
not just because we can save time and reduce 
our labour turnover, but let us continue in 
this great work because we are met and as 
men we are obligated to our fellow-men. Let 
us leave this Convention full of enthusiasm for 
the work, and let each one of us ask the 
question “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Let 
each one answer “I am.” . 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Health of Industrial Population in First 
Quarter of 1927 


| ee Statistical Bulletin, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in its issue for April, states that the health 
record of the industrial populations of the 
United States and Canada was better during 
the first quarter of 1927 than for the corres- 
ponding period of any preceding year. This is 
indicated by the mortality record for Janu- 
ary, February and March of more than 18,000,- 
000 people, the Industrial policy-holders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
who constitute more than one-seventh of the 
total population, and more than one-fourth of 
the urban population, of the two countries. 
Their deathrate for the quarter was 9.7 per 
1,000. It is true that this remarkable figure 
was registered once before in the initial quarter 
of a year (in 1921); but in that year the Com- 
pany did not insure infants under one year of 
age. This age period is the one which registers 
the maximum deathrate, and it is obvious that 
with infant mortality eliminated, the first three 
months of 1927 will show considerable improve- 
ment over the former minimum deathrate. 
“The significance of the above finding should 
not be minimized. In past years the mor- 
tality experience of this large cross-section of 
the American and Canadian populations has 
proved a most reliable index of what has 
occurred in the population as a whole. It is 
very probable, therefore, that later reports 
will show that the two countries have enjoyed 
most favourable health conditions during the 
first quarter of this year.” 


Health Survey of the Printing Trades 


The results of a health survey of the print- 
ing trades in the United States and Canada 
are given in Bulletin No. 427, published by 
the United States Department of Labour 
(Bureau of Labour Statistics). Letters and 
forms were sent to employers and to the 
secretaries of the locals of the international 
unions, principally of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, information being sought as 
to the number of employees at work, the 
number absent from work on account of sick- 
ness, etc. As only a few replies were received 
from Canada these were included with the 
returns from the United States. 

Summarizing the results of the inquiry the 
report states that the sickness rate in 1922 of 
the International Typographical Union was 1 
per cent; of the International Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ Union, 0.3 per cent; of the 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union, 2.2 per 
cent; of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, none; and of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 0:4 
per cent. These percentages indicate merely 
the proportion of men who were absent on 
account of sickness at the time the question- 
naire was filled in. It is noted that while it 
might have been more desirable if the returns 
could all have been made of a precisely uni- 
form date, the results have the advantage that 
they harmonize seasonal effects which might 
otherwise have become too apparent. 

“The sickness rate is so low that it may be 
challenged on the ground of accuracy, but the 
corresponding returns made by so many local 
unions prove that serious errors are not likely 
to have occurred. They are furthermore con- 
firmed by the low sickness rate from different 
unions and emloyers. The sickness rate re- 
ported by employers was 0.7 per cent. Hence 
the conclusion would seem fully justified that 
the present health conditions among printing 
employees may safely be considered in every 
way satisfactory. 

“Like considerations apply to the relatively 
low incidence of lead poisoning. In the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, the proportion 
of such cases was 0.8 per 1,000 of the member- 
ship exposed to risk. For electrotypers and 
stereotypers the proportion was higher, 3.5 
per 1,000. There were no deaths from lead 
poisoning among photo-engravers, or among 
kookbinders. Among printing pressmen and 
assistants, the rate of lead poisoning was 0.3 
per 1,000. Hence the conclusion that the lead- 
poisoning risk in all branches of the printing 
trades is now one of decidedly minor signifi- 
cance.” 


Competition in Pulp and Paper Industry 
opens July 1 


The Pulp and Paper Magazine made the 
following announcement in its issue of May 
26 :— 

“The Pulp and Paper Magazine is endea- 
vouring to encourage safety in the paper in- 
dustry by offering a trophy for the mill in 
Canada having the lowest accident record per 
thousand hours of exposure of employees to 
hazard. That the efforts made to win this 
trophy last year resulted in keeping down ac- 
cidents is indicated by the excellent records 
made by most of the mills in the competition. 
The trophy in Class A was won by the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company, and the 
Class B shield by the Don Valley Paper Com- 
pany, the latter with a perfect record. 
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“The period of the contest is from July 1 
to December 31, and indications are that the 
competition will be keener this year than last. 
That, of course, is encouraging to those inter- 
ested in safety, since the keenness of compe- 
tition means greater attempts at reduction 
of accidents. 


“Tt isn’t merely the winning of the shield 
that counts; it is rather the knowledge that 
a real effort has been made to work safely. 
This effort not only protects the one who 
makes the effort but also others with whom 
he works, because the spirit of safety is not 
merely self-preservation but involves also the 
consideration of the other fellow.” 


A note on the last competition appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette, April 1927, page 414. 


Lead Poisoning in the United States 


At the request of the miners and workers 
in the lead mines of Utah, U.S.A., an inquiry 
covering a period of two years was carried 
out recently by the Bureau of Mines, with 
a view to determining the position as regards 
lead poisoning in the lead mines. The inquiry 
showed that carboniferous minerals are the 
main cause of lead poisoning, but disease can 
also be provoked by sulphurous ores when 
extracted by dry process, and also in the ab- 
sence of good ventilation. In the Utah mines 
the most soluble lead salts are generally found 
close to the surface and, with rare exceptions, 
the upper strata of the mines are dry and 
dusty. The result is that the dangers of lead 
poisoning are greater at the beginning of the 
working of a mine, when extraction is going 
on only a few hundred feet below the sur- 
face. 

The location of the shafts and ventilation 
conditions are also of importance. Thus, in 
parts of the workings remote from air shafts, 
the plumbiferous dust produced by drilling and 
blasting remains in suspension in the atmcs- 
phere for a longer time than in properly ven- 
tilated places. Heat and damp may also be 
causes of predisposition to poisoning. Gen- 
erally speaking, workers working under such 
conditions perspire freely and are more likely 
to absorb the soluble salts through the skin. 


Another important factor is the method em- 
ployed in drilling and dealing with the re- 
sultant sludge. On this subject the Bureau 
of Mines considers that the exclusive adop- 
tion of the wet process and the careful damp- 
ing of the sludge before loading, combined 
with adequate ventilation, should reduce the 
risks of lead poisoning to a minimum. 
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The Lead Hazard and Compensation 


The Department of Labour of the State of 
New York recently published a bulletin on 
the lead hazard and compensation. <A recent 
bulletin of the same department on the sub- 
ject of silicosis was noted in the March issue, 
page 290. The report points out “that com- 
pensation for industrial diseases, as dis- 
tinguished from compensation for accidents, is 
of comparatively recent origin. Its introduc- 
tion has opened to the compensation tribunals 
a field of obviously vast importance and vast 
extent; one, however, which is also of vast 
difficulty and complexity. To determine the 
extent of a disability and its true cause is, 
frequently enough, a matter of real difficulty 
even where the disability is claimed to have 
resulted from an accident; immeasurably more 
difficult is it lkely to be where the alleged 
and possible cause is a disease, possibly devoid 
of acute clinical symptoms; a disease, the very 
existence of which it may be difficult to pred- 
icate with confidence.” 


Lead poisoning is declared to be easily the 
most important of the industrial diseases that 
are compensable. The proper solution of the 
problems arising from claims of disability or 
death alleged to have been caused by lead 
poisoning is thus of importance not only from 
the standpoint of the number of eases in- 
volved, but because such a proper solution 
must obviously have a large influence on the 
proper development of the law and procedure 
of compensation for occupational diseases gen- 
erally. 


The State Bureau of Industrial Hygiene i:- 
sued the present pamphlet in an effort to re- 
lieve this situation. In Part I, the elementary 
principles concerning the course followed by 
lead in the body, the symtomatology and 
diagnosis of the disease are briefly summarized 
for the lay reader. The difficulties of dia- 
gnosis are discussed, and a standardization of 
terminology is proposed which, it is hoped, 
will do much to clear the atmosphere of un- 
necessary differences of opinion as to the defini- 
tion of terms used. Part II is devoted (1) 
instructions to physicians as to the prepara- 
tion of lead cases which are to appear for™ 
compensation, and (2) a classification of cases 
under the new terminology, with a discussion 
of the State Compensation Law as it apples 
to these cases. 
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First Aid Instruction for Ship’s Officers 


In the United States, candidates for original 
licenses as master, mate, pilot, or engineer 
rust, by a requirement in the regulations 
promulgated by the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, Department of Commerce, first pass 
a satisfactory examination in the principles 
of first aid before an officer of the Public 
Health Service. This regulation, which be- 
came operative July 1, 1922, was brought 
about by the necessity for intelligent first-aid 
treatment at sea on vessels having no medical 
officer. Many permanent injuries, and even 
deaths, among seamen have resulted through 
the lack of proper attention to minor injuries. 
In order to assist these candidates and men 
already licensed, who frequently desire the 
instruction, the Public Health Service gives 
regular instruction courses in the principles 
of first aid at 43 designated marine hospitals 
and relief stations in ports where the local 
offices of steamboat inspectors are located. 
The courses, which are uniform, cover a series 
of lectures by a medical officer, extending over 
a period of three weeks. Candidates are in- 
structed in the use and application of com- 
monly used remedies, the dressing of wounds, 
bandaging, resuscitation, the sanitation of ves- 
sels, and the transmission of requests by radio 
for medical advice. At the end of the in- 
struction period the candidates are examined 
orally and the successful ones certified to the 
Steamboat Inspection Service as _ qualified. 
Those candidates who are unable to attend 
the lectures may study approved text books 
and apply for examination when they con- 
sider themselves proficient. An average of 
1,702 candidates have been instructed each 
vear since the inauguration of the work, and 
it will be only a matter of a few years until 
all licensed offcers on vessels of the United 
States have acquired a knowledge of first aid. 


Proposed British Order for Compulsory 
“Safety First’ 


The Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
(England and Wales) recently issued to em- 
ployers’ associations a letter stating that he 
had provisionally approved the issue of an 
order requiring the institution of special safety 
arrangements in the chief accident producing 
industries. 

After quoting statistics showing how much 
has been accomplished by certain firms which 
have established safety-first organizations in 
their works, the letter says that notwithstand- 
ing these excellent results there is no sign of 
any voluntary movement by employers gen- 
erally to grapple with the question. Accord- 


ingly the Home Secretary feels that, in de- 
fault of voluntary action on the part of the 
industries themselves, he ought without fur- 
ther delay to exercise the compulsory powers 
conferred on him by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1923. 

As regards the terms of the draft Order, it 
is proposed to require the employment by 
the occupier of a competent safety supervisor, 
responsible directly to the occupier, and 
charged with various duties in regard to 
safety. The Order, however, is elastic, and 
every occupier would have the opportunity of 
substituting, with the Chief Inspector’s ap- 
proval, a special safety scheme adapted to the 
particular circumstances of his works. He 
would also be able to claim exemption alto- 
gether from the Order if he could satisfy the 
Chief Inspector that other not less effective 
measures for the prevention of accidents had 
been adopted. 

It is proposed that the Order shall apply to: 
(i) blast furnaces for the smelting of iron 
ore; (ii) iron and steel rolling mills, including 
tube works; (ili) engineering works in which 
more than 500 persons are employed, as fol- 
lows:—Forges, engine building, making of 
transmission machinery, constructional engi-. 
neering, hydraulic engineering, electrical engi-. 
neering (making of dynamos and motors, and 
cable making), making of agricultural and in- 
dustrial machinery, making of railway, tram- 
way, and motor vehicle plant, ordnance 
works; (iv) iron foundries in which more than 
50 persons are employed; (v) shipbuilding 
works. 


“No-Accident” Bonus Plant of New Jersey 
Transport Companies 


The Public Service Railway Company and 
the Public Service Transportation Company,, 
operating 800 miles of street railway trackage 
and 600 miles of auto bus routes in New Jer- 
sey, have instituted a novel bonus system. 
designed to reduce the enormous expense iIn- 
volved in accident claims which they are 
obliged to pay annually. For every week in. 
the year ending December 2, 1927, in which 
the employee has no accident of any kind, 
he will receive a bonus of $1, to be paid in a 
lump sum on or about December 15, 1927. 
Every man who maintains a clear record for 
52 weeks will receive an additional $8, as a 
testimonial to his good record. As a means of 
stimulating day by day interest, bulletin. 
boards are posted in the car barns and garage 
terminals. The name of each motorman and 
chauffeur is recorded there. For each week 
of the current month during which no acci- 
dent is charged against the operator a white- 
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star is placed opposite his name. For each 
week in which one or more accidents are 
charged to his record a red dot is posted. The 
bulletin is changed monthly, but will be 
cumulative, showing the credits and demerits 
to date. if the plan is continued after the 
first year a permanent Roll of Honour will 
be erected, to contain the names of those 
operators whose record has been clear for a 
whole year. 

It is not to be expected that accidents will 
cease to occur entirely. If they did it is 
stated that the companies’ outlay would 
amount to slightly more than a quarter of a 
million dollars annually, $60 each to 4,500 
operators. No special provision is made for 
financing the plan. Bonus funds will be paid 
cut of operating revenues and charged to 
wages. 


Accidents and Compensation in Ontario 
during May 


There were 5,953 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
May. These figures included 33 fatalities. In 
the same time benefits awarded amounted to 
$502,114.72, of which $87,632.07 was for medical 
aid, which figures are considerably higher than 
in May, 1926, when $432,408.18 was awarded 
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by the Board. So far this year the total bene- 
fits awarded by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board amounted to nearly $2,500,000 or, 
roughly, half a million dollars for each month 
of 1927 to date. 

Commenting on these accidents, R. B. Mor- 
ley, General Manager, Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations, mentions one in a plant 
where a mill room hand had his head caught 
between the descending elevator and the gate 
at the second floor; another where a wood- 
worker had his hand crushed while operating 
a jointer, resulting in complete amputation of 
the mght hand at the wrist; a third where an 
operator in a sheet metal plant lost his finger 
while operating a press; a fourth severe in- 
jury due to an engineer catching his heel on 
the stairs and falling to the bottom; another 
where a foreman testing a motor was electro- 
cuted; and another when a fireman unloading 
rubbish was killed when the horse shied and 
crushed him between the wall and wheels of 
the wagon. Mr. Morley comments particularly 
on the increase in minor accidents in the last 
year or more, and recommends that everyone 
connected with industry make a special effort 
to reduce the number of accidents both serious 
and minor for the benefit of all connected with 
industry. 


Outdoor Recreation for Industrial Employees in United States 


The Monthly Labour Review (published by 
the United States Department of Labour) has 
an article in its May issue showing the effect 
of shorter working hours in furthering outdoor 
recreation for industrial emploves in the 
United States. The importance of outdoor 
recreation was emphasized by the President 
of the United States in the call for a general 
conference of federal, state and local authori- 
ties and of semi-public and private organi- 
zations interested in public welfare. This con- 
ference appointed a special committee to in- 
vestigate the value of outdoor recreation to 
industrial workers, and the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics was deputed to find out what pro- 
vision is made by industry for its employees 
in this direction. Two factors operate against 
the development of “plant sports,’ namely 
the fact that so many employees now own 
cars, and the fact that so many own their own 
homes where they find occupation for their 
leisure hours. But nothwithstanding these and 
other difficulties such as that of obtaining suit- 
able grounds in congested centres, plant 
recreation is now widely spread through many 


industries. The form of sport adopted is 
usually left to the employees to exercise their 
own preference. In the present study 430 
companies, the great majority of which employ 
more than 300 employees and many of them 
many thousands, were found to be carrying 
on one or more activities promoting health, 
comfort, or general welfare of the employees. 
Three hundred and nineteen of the companies, 
with approximately 1,300,000 employees, were 
reported as providing facilities for various 
forms of athletics or other kinds of outdoor 
recreations. The accompanying table shows 
the forms of recreation that are favoured in 
the various classes of industry. 

The report concludes by stating that with 
the increasing specialization in manufacturing 
processes and the consequent monotony and 
dulling of interest on the part of the workers 
it is imperative that a systematic effort should 
be made to furnish an incentive to such 
workers, and nothing, it seems, can better meet 
this need for self-expression than the friendly 
rivalry and interest furnished by competitive 
sports and games. 
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NuMBER or ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING ATHLETIC CLUBS, OUTDOOR RECREATION FaActLiTIEs, AND OutTinas ror EMPLOYEES, BY 
INDUSTRIES 









Establishments Number of establishments having— 
reporting 
Industry | Baseball Football | Annual 
Num- Em- Athletic elias Tennis | Golf ESS or picnic or | Summer 
ber ployees clubs athletic | Courts | courses | , % soccer other camps 
be © teams outings 
fields £ 
Manufacturing........... Zu 678,517 42 126 29 9 160 36 118 10 
Logging and sawmills.... 3 DEOL On twee eses ee PIN es Se ho Meee ees FR DN. ake 3 1 
Mining and quarrying.... 15 34, 996 3 10 eee NA diet cana. i 1 
Oincessiee 772) I 13 32,942 1 oe Sls ees 6 2 if 1 
Public utilities— 
Steam and electric rail- 
TOACMINS LET OARS 19 | 337,416 3 7 Z 2 Del lieer a aeeeere e 10 2 
Gas, electricity, tele- 
phones, and telegraph 18 | 122,286 4 8 4 1 13 1 10 9 
Storest@Voue, 02. ae 4 96,860 6 2 5 1 18 2 18 9 
Other industries......... 4 MOD Severs sere licaer hs = ren Ps AEE tal Ae ee LM PY ces Ae Aes 
319 |1,309,802 59 157 50 13 223 41 177 33 





Co-operative Industrial Research in Great Britain 


The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of Great Britain recently published 
an account of ‘the various investigations made 
since the establishment of this organization. 
The Research Association scheme was launched 
in 1918, and up to March 31, 1926, the Depari- 
ment had paid in grants approximately 
£570,000, while subscriptions from the indus- 
tries concerned amounted to £564,000 exclud- 
ing £265,000 promised or paid to the Cotton 
Research Association by the Cotton Trade 
War Memorial Fund. The greater part of the 
publication is taken up with a record of the 
results of industrial value obtained by research 
associations, but there are also useful refer- 
ences to the indirect benefits resulting from 
the scheme and to the general influence of re- 
search associations. 


With regard to investigations carried out by 
the British Electrical and Allied industries Re- 
search Association, it is stated that data are 
now for the first time available for estimating 
the temperature of any cable or group of 
cables laid in any kind of soil and by any of 
the methods in general use, and for the de- 
termination of the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent methods of laying cables in respect of 
their temperature rise. 


Much work has been devoted by the Scien- 
tific Instrument Research Association to the 
problems arising in the production and use of 
optical and coloured glasses, and the method 
for determining the light absorption of op- 
tical glasses developed by the association has 
been of service in comparing the transparency 
of British and foreign glasses. 


With regard to cotton manufacture, a great 
deal of research has been devoted to the pro- 
cesses of steeping, scouring, bleaching, and 
dyeing. ? 

As a result of the Launderers’ Research As- 
sociation’s efforts, at least 50 laundries have 
installed water-softening plants, and it is esti- 
mated that a saving of more than £4,000 a 
year in the aggregate has accrued to those 
laundries. 

The Research Association of British Motor 
and Allied Manufacturers have advanced the 
knowledge and technique available to various 
branches of the industry. 

A research relating to the crystallization of 
cane sugar from syrups has been carried out 
on highly scientific lines and has shown how it 
is possible to obtain a gerater quantity of 
sugar syrup than was previously obtainable. 
The association for such research work has 
also shown the manufacturer how to avoid 
the occurrence of mould, fermentation and 
granulation in jams, and the results have been 
of considerable benefit. The work has fur- 
ther led to the complete abandonment. of the 
use of preservatives. 

A concluding paragraph points .out that the 
movement has not yet secured, in the ma- 
jority of cases, either the degree or range of 
support that will enable it to become the 
powerful factor in the restoration of industrial 
prosperity which it might and ought to be. 
“The industrialists of some other nations,” it is 
added, “are, in many directions, still ahead of us 
in the systematic application of science in their 
business, and they show more scientific imagi- 
nation in making plans for the future.” 
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ECONOMIC POLICY OF ORGANIZED LABOUR LAID BEFORE 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


R EPRESENTATIVES of organized labour 

were among the official delegates from 
various countries attending the International 
Economic Conference held at Geneva in May. 
The work of the labour representatives was 
co-ordinated in accordance with a plan of 
action which was agreed upon at a special 
meeting held on May 38, the day before the 
opening of the Conference. This meeting had 
been preceded by a joint conference between 
representatives of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions* and the Socialist and Labour 
International, these bodies representing re- 
spectively the economic and political branches 
of the activities of organized labour. W. C. 
Mertens, president of the Belgian Federation 
of Labour, presided over the joint conference. 
It was attended by twenty-six labour men and 
women from twelve countries, and a state- 
ment of policy was drafted for approval by 
the general body of workers’ delegates. Ap- 
proval having been expressed at the special 
meeting on May 3, the document was pre- 
sented to the conference as a statement of the 
- economic policy of organized labour. After 
pointing out that the labour organizations 
welcomed the holding of the Economic Con- 
ference as a step toward eventual world-wide 
economic co-operation, which ought to result 
in a general raising of the standards of living, 
and regretting the fact that so few labour 
representatives had been chosen for the con- 
ference, the statement continued :— 


“ Nevertheless, they will duly perform their 
part in the labours of the conference and will 
assume their responsibility as the promoters 
of a future world economic order. They will 
insist not merely on the discussion of the 
cardinal problems of world economics, but 
also that practical work shall be undertaken 
with a view to the development of world 
economic co-operation. 


“In this connection four fundamental ob- 
jectives must be pursued: (1) The removal of 
impediments to international commerce. (2) 
The improvement and standardization of la- 
bour conditions in all countries. (3) The 
supervision of international monopolistic 
combines with a view to protecting consumers 
and workers. (4) The intensification of agri- 
cultural production and the improved organi- 
zation of its market. 


“The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
is affiliated to this organization. 


Promotion of Freer Commerce 


“The rational development of the division. 
of labour, as between countries, is hampered. 
by an excess of obstacles to free intercourse. 
Import and export prohibition must be abol- 
ished by international conventions. Immunity 
from duties must be applied to all the raw 
materials of industry and agriculture, and also: 
to food products. Duties on manufactured 
goods must be minimized. In particular the 
demolition of European customs barriers is 
an essential preliminary to the recovery of 
the economic life of Europe. 

The first steps toward this end are: The 
compilation of a standardized customs tariff 
scheme, and agreements for the unification 
and simplification of administrative regula- 
tions affecting the transport of goods. Fur- 
ther, standardized principles for the general 
provisions of commercial treaties must be: 
established. The principle of the most. 
favoured nation must be maintained, and its 
application must not be interfered with by 
overspecialized tariffs or other measures. 

“The formation of customs unions may 
serve aS a preparatory stage toward the 
gradual abolition of customs barriers, but the 
organization of an international collective 
economy implies the supersession of such 
unions by a comprehensive organization 
founded on economic solidarity, just as sepa- 
rate treaties between peoples will have to 
give place to the comprehensive organization 
of the League of Nations. 


Raising of Labour Standards 


“The motive of isolating markets in order 
to destroy the competitive advantage arising 
from the existence of low labour standards: 
must be eliminated by the improvement and 
international levelling up of the conditions 
of labour. International conventions concern- 
ing working hours, the effective protection of 
labour and unemployment insurance are for 
this reason indispensable not merely from the 
point of view of social policy but also on econ- 
omic grounds. Hence it is imperative that 
there should be ratification and strict applica- 
tion of the Washington Convention on Work- 
ing Hours and of other conventions drafted 
by the International Labour Organization. 


International Industrial Organization 
“Tnternational combination of enterprises 
or organizations for the purpose of dominating 


the market and regulating production may in 
many cases tend to promote the establish- 
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ment of systematized economic life, and ac- 
cordingly must not be checked by prohibi- 
tions. The representatives of the manual and 
non-manual workers’ organizations point out, 
however, the grave dangers arising from un- 
controlled international combinations of capi- 
talist enterprises and emphatically demand 
the effective protection of the community 
against such dangers. 

“They therefore recommend the establish- 
ment of an International Economic Office 
which must carry out a general inquiry into 
all such international relationships and exert 
permanent supervision over all international 
agreements and their reaction on the condi- 
tions of the market. Similar supervisory of- 
fices should also be set up in all the separate 
States. The first business of this supervision 
is to insure sufficient publicity being given to 
all agreements arrived at and to the whole 
policy of such association. The second task 
is to restrain any policy recognized as injuri- 
ous to the community in the sphere of price 
fixing and in that of the unequal treatment 
of various sections of the market. 

“Tn connection with the international or- 
ganization of industry arises the problem of 
scientific management. For international 
combinations frequently aim, not at commer- 
cial, but also at technical improvements. The 
working class is not in principle opposed to 
scientific management. But it can only ap- 
prove it, as it can only approve the advance 
of organization in industry, under definite 
conditions. "The worker must be protected 
against increased mental and physical ex- 
haustion by a corresponding reduction of 
working hours. The benefits from scientific 
management must accrue to the workers and 
consumers through better remuneration and 


lower prices. And the unemployment arising 
from scientific management must be over- 
come. 

Agricultural Organization 


“The position of agriculture is increasingly 
claiming the attention of manual and non- 
manual workers. An improvement in the 
productivity of agriculture will favour the se- 
curing and increasing of real wages. At the 
same time it will assist the marketing of in- 
dustrial products and thereby the overcoming 
of crises. The first steps to be considered 
toward increasing the productivity of agricul- 
ture are: Advances in technique, in the ma- 
chinery of credit, improvement in the mar- 
keting of agricultural products, especially by 
collaboration between agricultural and con- 
sumers’ co-operative organizations, and by the 
extension of the division of labour as between 
countries. i 

Proposed International Economic Office 


“The world economic tasks, which have led 
to the calling of the Geneva conference, can- 
not be settled at this first opportunity of con- 
tact. For the application of the decisions of 
the Economic Conference, for the continua- 
tion of its labour, and at the same time for 
the development of international economic 
statistics and for the observation of crises, an 
International Economic Office should be set 
up. 
“On the Governing Council of this office 
should sit, in addition to the representatives 
of States, representatives of the industrial and 
agricultural producers (employers and work- 
ers in equal numbers) and representatives of 
consumers. Co-operation with the Interna- 
tional Labour Office should be insured by 
mutual representation.” 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


N outline of the history, present standing, 
and aims of the Trade Union Mov-- 
ment in India is given in a pamphlet by Mr. 


-N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., J.P., of Bombay, pub- 


lished at Poona. India, he points out, is 
mainly an agricultural country, 230 millions 
of its total population* being supported by 
agriculture. About 100 millions of these are 
said to be actual workers, this number includ- 
ing cultivating landlords and tenants, as well 
as wage earners. The wage earning agricultural 
workers number 21.6 millions. Mr. Joshi es- 


* The total population of India, including the 
British Provinces, Indian States or Agencies, 
ete., was given in the census of 1921 as being 
318,942,480. 


timates that there are about 25 millions of 
wage earners on the land. Organization of 
these workers, who are the lowest paid in the 
country, into trade unions, is a difficult matter, 
owing to their being scattered over a very 
wide territory. 

Industry maintains a total population 33.1 
millions, of whom 15.17 are actual workers, 
and 11.8 millions are in receipt of wages. 
Transport maintains a population of 4.3 mil- 
lions, of which 1.9 millions are actual workers; 
out of these 1.5 millions may be estimated as 
wage-earning employees. Trade supports a 
population of 18.1 millions, of which 8 mil- 
lions are actual workers, out of whom at least 
4 millions may be estimated as wage-earning 
employees. Public administration supports a 
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population of 9.8 millions, out of which 4 mil- 
hons are actual workers, who are all wage- 
earning employees. Domestic service main- 
tains a population of 4.5 millions, out of 
which 2.5 millions are actual workers and 
wage-earners. Mining supports a_popula- 
tion of 540 thousands, of which 347 thousand 
are actual wage-earning workers. The total 
number of wage earning employees in industry 
is thus about 49.1 millions. The work of 
organizing these vast numbers of workers, Mr. 
Joshi thinks, must begin in the towns; and 
in towns with over 10,000 population there are 
3.7 millions of wage earners, their chief occu- 
pations being in connection with plantations, 
transportation, textile and connected industries 
and mines and quarries. 


The trade union movement was started in 
India between 1918 and 1920, mainly owing to 
three causes, first, the labour unrest caused 
by rising prices and low wages; second, the 
establishment of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations), which gave 
workers’ organizations the right to send repre- 
sentatives to the conferences at Geneva. This 
led to the first meeting of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920; and third, the politi- 
cal ferment of the period after the war. 

The trade union movement is stated to be 
steadily expanding. The Directory of trade 
Unions published by Mr. R. R. Bakhale, as 
Assistant Secretary to the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, gives a list of 167 Associations. 
Out of this number about 60 organizations 
cater for Government servants. 


The total membership of all the organiza- 
tions of Government servants may be esti- 
mated at 50,000. 


The railway employees are organized into 
25 organizations with a total membership of 
about 50,000. 


The textile workers are organized into 20 
unions with a total membership of about 32, 
000. 


In the printing trade there are four or five 
unions with a membership of about 6,000. 


To sum up, the result of labour organizing 
work during the last seven years is that, ex- 
cluding the Government employees’ organiza- 
tions with a membership of 50,000, there are 
about 100 trade unions in India with a mem- 
erbship of about 1,460,000. The all-India Trade 
Union Congress started in the year 1920 is the 
central organization of the trade union move- 
ment in India. This organization has really 
preceded the establishment of its constituent 
units. 

Most of the unions in India have adopted 
a structure based more on industry than on 


crafts. The only important exceptions are the 
five textile unions at Ahmedabad. But even 
in their case, their craft character is greatly 
modified by all the unions haviag a common 
office, a common president and a common 
secretary. The activities of the Unions are so 
far confined to attempting to secure the redress: 
of the grievances of their members by making 
repre-entations to their employers. There are 
hardly any, except perhaps half a dozen, unions 
financially strong enough to render any 
monetary help to their members during a 
strike, much less in a prolonged strike. There 
is no union in India which has yet made a 
beginning of paying either sickness or unem- 
ployment or superannuation benefits. In this 
connection Mr. Joshi remarks that “when the 
British unions developed their insurance ac- 
tivities, the principle that the State should 
undertake the work of insuring its citizens 
against the risks of unprovided-for sickness, 
unemployment and old age, was not generally 
accepted; but that principle is now generally 
accepted. It is certain the State even in In- 
dia will have to take up these responsibilities 
at an early date.” 


Mr. Joshi considers thesé achievements in 
organization fairly good considering the high 
percentage of illiteracy in India. “There is 
no method,” he says, “of making people realize 
their true condition, and the necessity of im- 
proving it. Moreover, ignorant and illiterate 
people who are always being exploited by all 
classes of people are, naturally, very suspicious 
of approaching even their real friends.” The 
second difficulty is that of the extremely low 
wages and the poverty of the people. 


The pamphlet contains a section dealing 
with the welfare activities of some of the 
employers. The attitude of the unions towards 
welfare werk is stated by Mr. Joshi: “The 
trade unions,” he says, “stand first for an ade- 
quate wage. They know that the amount 
spent on welfare work can never be so large 


as to be a full compensation for ar inadequate ~ 


wage. * * * Trade unionists want condi- 


tions standardized. When welfar2 work is 
standardized, workers will not oppose it. British 
workers not only did not object, but approved 
of the establishment of the Welfare Fund 
under the English Mines Act of 1920. But 
those employers who seek to secure an ad+ 
vantage over their rivals cannot approve of 
such standardization. If trade unions are to 
approve of welfare work it must be undertaken 
with clean motives and not in s spirit of 
rivalry or competition among employers or in 
a spirit of hostility to trade unions.” 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Technical Education for Paper-Makers 


"THE following resolution was adopted at a 
recent convention, in Albany, New 
York, of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper-Makers:— 


“That the International President appoint a 
committee of five members of the organization 
to visit the trade schools now in existence that 
teach by correspondence or by community class 
studies, paper-making technique, and investi- 
gate the whole possibilities of education in the 
arts required for paper making, and upon the 
conclusions of its investigations and studies, re- 
port its findings to the International Executive 
Board: 


That if the recommendations of the isnt ss 


tee be such that an educational program shall 
be undertaken, the Executive Board shall have 
power under this resolution to carry the plan 
into execution as rapidly as time will permit; 


That the members of the committee be com- 
pensated for their labours in accordance with 
Sections 1 and 2 of Article 7 of the Constitu- 
tion, and that the report of the finding of the 
committee be published in the Paper Makers’ 
Journal.” 


In commenting on the resolution the Paper 
Makers’ Journal says:— 


The resolution before us proposes to appoint 
a committee to investigate and to study the 
situation pertaining to the need of education 
in the paper mills, and at the conclusion of its 
studies to recommend a program. The pur- 
port of the resolution is technical education, 
or more specifically, a greater insight into the 
art of manufacturing paper; for within this 
art is contained many fundamental rules, 
which we propose to have more clearly de- 
fined for us, giving us a greater appreciation 
of our part in the industry as a craft union, 
functioning to the end that we may protect 
the industry by wise action, that we may pro- 
tect our best interest. as workers, and that we 
may give to the practical men who have 
started in at the bottom and who have on 
their merits been promoted to the highest 
positions in their craft, qualifications and op- 
portunity to go still forward in the industry 
as executives and promoters of its enterprises. 


Report of the Work of the United States 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 


The following extracts are taken from the 
1926 Annual Report of the United States 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

During the last fiscal year the work has gone 
on without any marked changes so far as ad- 
ministrative relations with the States are con- 
cerned. The same cordial co-operative rela- 


tions have continued to exist as heretofore. 
The total State and local funds utilized for 
the operation and development of the pro- 
grams of vocational education and of civilian 
vocational rehabilitation have continued to 
exceed the amounts required to match Federal 
funds. On the basis of figures officially re- 
ported, for each dollar of Federal funds there 
has been provided for vocational education 
$2.54 and for civilian vocational rehabilitation 
$1.19. The program of vocational education 
in the States is financed from three sources:— 
(1) Federal, (2) State, and (3) local. From 
either or both of these last two sources the 
States have continued to provide funds, fre- 
quently considerably in excess of the amount 
required to meet the Federal allotment. The 
total funds have continued to increase at the 
same ratio as for the preceding fiscal year, and 
the Federal funds have also increased, reaching 
the maximum at the end of 1926. In round 
figures $7,000,000 was expended from federal 
funds and .$23,000,000 from all sources during 
the year. 

Every State co-operating with the Federal 
Government in the promotion and operation 
of programs of vocational education has its 
own legislation and its own policy as to the 
special use which it makes of Federal funds, 
within the limits imposed by its own approved 
State plan. Up to approximately three years 
ago it was the policy of practically all States 
to distribute Federal funds to all units reim- 
bursable under the State plan and under the 
supervision of the State board for vocational 
education. Consequently, the reports of the 
number of reimbursable units and the enrol- 
ment therein formed a correct picture of the 
condition of the program in each State and, 
therefore; in the entire country. Within the 
last three years, however, a number of States 
have changed their policy and have concen- 
trated the use of Federal funds on the pro- 
motion of certain types of work. As a result 
there are now in a number of States units re- 
imbursable under the State acts which meet 
the requirements of the State plan and which 
are under the supervision of the State Board 
for vocational education, but which receive 
no Federal aid. In proportion as this policy 
has been adopted by various States, and enrol- 
ment reported is confined to units toward 
whose maintenance Federal funds are applied 
it is evident that the enrolment in federally 
aided reimbursement units or schools does not 
present a true picture of the condition of the 
programs—for example, the present policy of 
certain States is to utilize Federal funds only 
for new local programs, financing programs 
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already established entirely from State and 
local funds. 


One commonly accepted measure of the 
development of an educational program in 
terms of the service which it renders is the 
enrolment. This feature of federally aided 
schools shows the very gratifying increase dis- 
tributed between the various types of schools, 
the total enrolment in all classes being over 
880,000. ' 

The national vocational education act makes 
specific appropriation for the training of voca- 
tional teachers. These funds have now reached 
their maximum of $1,100,000 and the problems 
of the State boards for vocational education in 
the different States has been to secure the most 
efficient return for the expenditure of these 
funds and the equal or excess amounts pro- 
vided from State and local funds. Here the 
general tendency has been to secure a more 
efficient use of these funds through the adop- 
tion of better organizations for the carrying 
on of the work of teacher training. Among 
these have been the employment in various 
States of itinerant teacher trainers and local 
supervisors charged with the responsibility of 
alding local teachers in their respective com- 
munities along with an increased use of 
teacher-training funds for training given to 
teachers already in the service. These de- 
velopments represents a more efficient use of 
State and Federal funds, and there is every 
reason to believe that this development will 
continue during succeeding years. 


Importance of Education in Commerce 


The scheme for establishing and maintain- 
ing scholarships for assisting and encouraging 
young men to pursue a commercial career 
in the Manchester cotton goods export trade 
and for enabling them to obtain.an edu- 
cation and training suitable for such a career 
was recently placed before a special general 
meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. Messrs. Herbert Whitworth, Limited, 
of Manchester, have invested £10,000 in the 
purchase of a 343 per cent conversion loan of 
£13,000 in order to establish what is to be 
known as the Herbert Whitworth, Limited, 
Scholarship Fund, and propose to transfer it 
to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce as 
trustees. The plan had been referred to by 
Sir Percy Woodhouse, the chairman, in some 
detail at the annual meeting of the Chamber. 
He said that nobody would deny that if the 
Lancashire trade was to maintain its premier 
position there would be greater need than ever 
before for their places to be filled by young 
men with the best possible training. Messrs. 
Whitworth, he claimed, were making an invest- 
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ment on which a yield would be obtained—not, 
indeed, for themselves alone, but, thanks to 
their generosity, for the trade as a whole—a 
yield many times more than a hundred per 
cent. He predicted that the successful can- 
didates for these scholarships would be much 
sought after in years to come. Meanwhile, 
business houses generally might do well to 
recognize the real vainue of a sound education. 
When a boy came first into business it might 
not matter much whether his education had 
been of an elementary or higher character. 
But, given equal natural ability, the man who 
would be of most value would be the one 
whose education was long enough and scienti- 
fic enough to equip him with a background of 
knowledge and an aptitude for learning as he 
went along. They might have to take him at 
16, 17, or 18 years of age. He knew it was 
frequently less convenient to do so than to 
start boys at 14 or 15. But he was sure it 
paid in the long run, and he appealed to 
business firms not to bar out these boys with 
higher education. The sacrifices their parents 
had made to give them a better start in life 
deserved some reward, and he was convinced 
that those firms who followed his advice would 
not regret it. 


Technical Education in Pulp and Paper 
Industry 


The American Paper and Pulp Association 
recently received a report from the Superin- 
tendents’ Committee on Education, making 
the following recommendations :— 


1. That in each paper making centre pro- 
vision be made for the full time services of 
an educational director, whose qualifications 
would be the ability to inspire, organize and 
supervise groups of men either in class or 
correspondence study. 


2. That each mill organize a committee of 
three to co-operate with the educational 
director, where there is one, or otherwise to 
make use of such agencies as are available. 


3. That every possible effort be taken to 
keep before the personnel the means pro- 
vided for study of the industry, and the value 
of such study in the progress of the individual. 


4. That all the divisional meetings of the 
Superintendents’ Association include in their 
programs a paper on some phase of vocational 
work in the pulp and paper industry. 


The Committee also stated that the mem- 
bers would be pleased to act in an advisory 
capacity with the educational committee of 
any mill desiring to inaugurate an educa- 
tional program. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Tenth Session of the International 

Labour Conference opened at Geneva on 

May 25th with an attendance of nearly 350 

delegates and advisers from the governments, 

employers and organized workers of 42 coun- 
tries. 

Sir Atul Chatterjee, the High Commissioner 
for India in London, was elected President of 
the Conference. The following Vice-Presi- 
dents were also elected: His Excellency G. de 
Michelis, government delegate from Italy; M. 
Oersted, employers’ delegate from Norway; 
and Senor Caballero, workers’ delegate from 
Spain. 

It is intended that an article will appear in 
the July issue of the LaBsour Gazette dealing 
with the proceedings of the Conference. 


Social Insurance 


In accordance with a request which was 
adopted at the 7th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1925, dealing with gen- 
eral problems of social insurance, it is under- 
stood that the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office will submit the question 
of invalidity, old age, and widows’ insurance 
to an early session of the Conference. The 
question of sickness insurance has been under 
consideration at the Session which opened. in 
Geneva on May 25. 


Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to meet in Berlin 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office has decided that the October 
meeting of this body will be held this year 
in Berlin, on the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of Germany. It has been proposed by 
the Polish Government to invite the Govern- 
ing Body to hold its October session next year 
in Warsaw. 


Great Britain and the Hours Convention 


In the British House of Lords on May 4 
Lord Parmoor called attention ‘to recent dis- 
cussions at Geneva on the subject of an in- 
ternational Convention for an eight hour day, 
and generally to the question of the ratifica- 
tion of international Conventions.” After re- 
capitulating the history of the adoption of the 
Washington Hours Convention and the sub- 
sequent discussions and negotiations concern- 
ing its ratification, he expressed the hope that 
the Government would now be able to say 
that the time had come when ratification could 
be made effective. 
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The Earl of Balfour (Lord President of the 
Council), on behalf of the Government, re- 
plied that the object and policy of the Govern- 
ment was to proceed with the necessary legis- 
lation and then immediately with the policy 
of ratification. They must, however, be clear 
as to the interpretation of the Convention. 
What was wanted was not merely that all the 
great industrial powers should ratify, but that 
they should all do so knowing exactly what 
they were ratifying. There were therefore 
questions of consultation with other great in- 
dustrial powers, as well as of consideration of 
the precise terms of British legislation. In 
addition, there must be not only a common 
policy, but simultaneity of action. He did 
not think that this would be difficult to at- 
tain, but it must be attained. He did not 
anticipate that there would be any undue 
delay in dealing with the question. 

Viscount Burnham pointed out that, so far 
as Great Britain was concerned, ratification 
would hardly have any practical effect, since 
the eight hour day was already in force. The 
delay had been due to the rigidity of the terms 
of the Convention and to the difficulty of 
reconciling it with the railway agreements. 
But since the Conference of Labour Ministers 
in London and the negotiations that had taken 
place through the International Labour Office, 
there was now no reason why Great Britain 
should not ratify subject to conditions. 

Lord Parmoor said that he was glad to hear 
that ratification would be pressed forward. 


Administration of Labour Law in Germany 


The May issue of the International Labour 
Review, the monthly journal of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, contains an article on 
the administration of labour laws in Germany, 
by Hugo Siefart, formerly Director in the 
German Federal Ministry of Labour. Articles 
have already appeared in this publication 
describing the national system of administra- 
tion of labour laws in England and in France. 
The task of describing the system of adminis- 
tration in Germany has been rendered most 
difficult by reason of the fact that this part 
of the German judicial system is passing 
through a period of transition at present. Dur- 
ing the last thirty-six years there has grown 
up in Germany alongside the ordinary civil 
courts an extensive and complicated system 
of special courts for dealing with disputes con- 
cerning labour matters. Reorganization of 
this system has become urgent, and the neces- 
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sary changes have been embodied recently in 
a Labour Courts Act, which sets up a com- 
plete organic structure of labour court authori- 
ties with wide jurisdiction and with their own 
rules of procedure, adapted to the needs of 
the world of industry and labour and the dis- 
putes arising within it, even though essentially 
based on the rules of civil procedure of the 
ordinary courts. With a few exceptions, the 
labour cases formerly within the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary civil courts are to be trans- 
ferred to the labour courts, and the various 
special courts for labour mattters will ulti- 
mately disappear and be replaced by labour 
courts. The Labour Courts Bill has recently 
been passed by the German Reichstag and 
measures to carry out its provisions are al- 
ready in hand. Naturally the new Act cannot 
be properly understood without some know- 
ledge of the previous situation and the conse- 
quent need for reform. ‘The present article, 
dealing with the existing system of adminis- 
tration, is, therefore, of widespread interest 
to all who are desirous of acquainting them- 
selves with the new system. 


Credit Co-Operation 


An article dealing with credit co-operation 
as adapted to the needs of the worker, by Mr. 
Roy F. Bergengren, Executive Secretary of the 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau, 
Boston, Mass., appears in the May issue of 
the International Labour Review. The fol- 
lowing observations are reprinted from ‘an 
introductory note to this article :— 

Reference has been made on many occasions 
to the fact that the practice of selling on 
credit is a menace both to the free disposal 
of wages and to the independence and dignity 
of the wage earner. Consumers’ co-operative 
societies have performed a task of both edu- 
cational and liberative value in this respect, 
by encouraging among their members the 
principles of cash purchase, and in various 
ways organizing and assisting their efforts to 
save. A tendency—now rapidly spreading both 
in the United States and in some European 
countries—to stimulate production by the en- 
couragement of sales on the instalment system, 
with various other “advantages,” constitutes 
a new and grave danger to the worker earning 
a small or moderate wage. Special consumers’ 
credit banks have been established; these, 
however, may be criticised as resulting in 
raising the price of articles purchased with their 
assistance (interest on capital invested, insur- 
ance of risks, general expenses), and more- 
over it may be said that their object is to in- 
crease the temptation to purchase, which may 
in turn result in the worker getting into debt 
and virtual thraldom. The aim of sound 


credit, in so far as it may be considered in- 
dispensable, should be, not to tempt the con- 
sumer to make unnecessary purchases by 
offering facilities, but to make possible some 
necessary purchase with a view to which he 
has already made endeavours to save. More- 
over, credit will be characterized by sincerity 
if it is organized, not by the sellers or on their 
behalf, but by the purchasers—for their own 
purposes and under their own control. The 
aim of the following article is to show how 
sound credit has been organized on co-opera- 
tive lines and in a form adapted to the needs . 
of the working classes. It also demonstrates 
the results of this system, which, says Mr. 
Bergengren, “ has been described as the instal- 
ment plan in reverse—saving by instalments 
to make cash buying possible.” 


Japan and Seamen’s Exchanges 


A free employment exchange service for sea- 
men in Japan has been instituted under the 
joint control of the shipowners and seamen of 
that country. The joint maritime board which 
is in control of this service consists of twelve 
members: six chosen from among shipowners 
and six from the seamen. It is stated that in 
addition to the employment service, this board 
will be called on to deal with all maritame 
labour problems. 


“International Directory of Co-Operative 
Organizations” 


The International Labour Office has just 
published a new edition of the International 
Directory of Co-Operative Organizations. Like 
previous editions, but in a more complete and 
detailed manner, this edition gives the most 
precise information possible in relation to: 
(1) international co-operative organizations; 
(2) the organizations (federations and other 
bodies) representative of the different forms 
or tendencies of the co-operative movement 
in each country. 

The first part contains a list of international 
organizations followed by lists, arranged ac- 
cording to countries (44) of more than 700 
national organizations. 

The second part includes information show- 
ing the number of co-operative societies, the 
classes to which they belong and their turn- 
over; also information in relation to co-opera- 
tive banks and credit institutions, co-operative 
insurance societies and central mutual insur- 
ance funds. 


Migration Movements 1920-1924 


The International Labour Office (Geneva) 
has issued a report entitled “ Migration Move- 
ments 1920-1924” in continuation of a similar 
report published last year on migration move- 
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ments from 1920 to 1928. The number of 
countries furnishing statistical information re- 
garding migration for this report is seventy- 
four, compared with sixty countries for which 
information was given in the earlier volume. 
The number of individuals covered by the 
migration statistics utilized for the present 
study is 10,040,475, for the five-year period 
1920 to 1924, while that of individuals covered 
by immigation statistics is 12,168,131. For the 
vear 1924 alone the corresponding totals are 
1,997,432 and 2,298,279 respectively. Reference 
is made to the restrictive laws adopted in the 
United States within recent years, and to the 
effect of these laws in diverting immigration to 
Canada, the Argentine and Brazil. 


Occupation and Health 


The latest volume of “Occupation and 
Health,’ an encyclopedia, of Hygiene, Path- 
ology and Social Welfare, studied from the 
point of view of labour, industry and trades, 
which is being issued in parts by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, 
dealing with the following diseases and in- 
dustries: Mouth and Teeth (occupational 
affections); Woollen Manufacture; Bleaching 
Powder—Chloride of Lime; Carbon Dioxide 
—Carbonic Acid Gas; and Coal Miners’ Dis- 


eases. 


contains brochures 


EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY AS 
REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Hi Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated reports from 5,948 firms who re- 
ported a decidedly upward movement in em- 
ployment on May 1, the expansion being the 
largest indicated on that date in any year 
since the record was begun in 1920. The pay- 
rolls of these employers were increased by 
36,704 persons to 830,850 on the date under 
review, when the index, reflecting the gain 
of over four per cent, rose to 100.6, as com- 
pared with 96.2 on April 1, and with 94.3, 90.8, 
91.8, 91.4, 83.3 and 84.1 on May 1, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respectively. 
The accompanying chart shows the favourable 
situation as compared with earlier years of 
the record. | 
Manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion recorded the most pronounced improve- 
ment, but large gains were also noted in trade, 
services and communications. On the other 
hand, there was seasonal curtailment in log- 


ging. 
Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in all 
provinces, but Quebec and Ontario registered 
the largest increases. 


Maritime Provinces—Additions to staffs 
were indicated in the Maritime Provinces, 
where 512. firms reported 66,376 employees, 
or 1,843 more than in their last return. This 
gain contrasts with the decline indicated on 
May 1 last year; the index then was nearly 
six points lower. Manufacturing and construc- 
tion showed the greatest advances on the date 
under review, while transportation was season- 
ally slacker. 


42385—53 


Quebec—General improvement was recorded 
in Quebec, according to 1,302 employers with 
235,474 workers, as against 222,004 in the pre- 
ceding month. Large increases were made in 
manufacturing, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services, trade, mining, com- 
munications and logging, those in the last- 
named being due to river drives. Employ- 
ment was in considerably greater volume than 
on the corresponding date a year ago, when the 
increase was only about half as great. 


Ontario.—The expansion in Ontario on May 
1, 1927, was the largest reported on that date 
since the record was begun in 1920; 13,491 
persons were added to the working forces of 
the 2,726 co-operating firms, who had 348,957 
employees. Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation registered the most extensive 
gains, but the movement was also upward in 
trade, mining and some other industries, while 
logging was seasonally slacker. The situation 
was decidedly better than on May 1 in any 
other year since 1920. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, services and construction showed 
heightened activity, the advances in the last- 
named being most marked. Statements were 
tabulated from 765 employers, whose staffs 
rose from 100,486 on April 1, to 105,630 on the 
date under review. This expansion was greater 
than on May 1 in any of the last three years, 
in each of which the index was lower. 


British Columbia—The improvement in 
British Columbia was not so pronounced as in 
the spring of 1926, or of 1925; the index on 
May 1 last year was rather higher than on the 
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date under review, but in 1925 it was lower. 
An aggregate payroll of 74,413 workers was 
indicated by the 639 firms furnishing data, who 
had 71,707 in the preceding month. Manu- 
facturing, logging, transportation, trade and 
construction were decidedly busier, the greatest 
advances taking place in ithe construction 
group. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The eight cities for which separate returns 
are tabulated showed increased activity, Mon- 
treal and Toronto registering the most marked 
gains. 
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trade made important increases in personnel 
in Toronto, according to data furnished by 
777 employers, whose payrolls aggregated 102,- 
198 persons as compared with 99,354 at the 
beginning of April. This expansion, following 
the large increases recorded in the preceding 
month, resulted in the highest level of em- 
ployment since the record for the cities was 
instituted in 1922. 


Ottawa—Lumber mills and construction 
registered the bulk of the improvement in 
Ottawa, where the advances considerably ex- 
ceeded those noted on May 1 of previous 
years of the record. Statistics were tabulated 
from 127 firms employing 10,797 persons, com- 
pared with 9,775 in the preceding month. The 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTBD BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported’ in January, 1920, as 100. 
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Montreal. — Transportation, construction, 
trade and manufacturing recorded the largest 
advances in Montreal, where 710 employers 
added 3,669 workers to their payrolls, bring- 
ing them to 114,829 at the beginning of May. 
Somewhat smaller increases:were indicated on 
the corresponding date last year, when the 
index stood at 96.0, as compared with 100.6 
on May 1, 1927. 


Quebec_—Statements were tabulated from 90 
firms with 9,724 employees, as against 9,394 
on April 1. This general gain involved fewer 
workers than that recorded on May 1, 1926, 
but the index then was lower. 


Toronto—Manufacturing, notably of rubber 
products, transportation, construction and 
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index was higher than in any month last 
year or in 1925. 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
29,776 persons was reported by the 203 co- 
operating employers who had 29,558 on April 
1 Manufactures were somewhat quieter, but 
there was seasonal activity in construction. 
Employment was in greater volume than in 
the corresponding month of 1926, despite the 
fact that the expansion then indicated was 
rather greater. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cittes—Con- 
siderable recovery was shown in the Border 
Cities, although some of the large automobile 
factories were on short time. Returns were 
tabulated from 87 firms with 11,008 workers, 
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Nots.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. The “relative weight’’ shows 
the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under 


review. 
TasLe I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 

















: Maritime é Prairie British All manu- 

Canada Provinces Quebee Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 

84-1 87-5 80-8 83-6 86:6 90-1 80-2 

83-3 83-0 81-2 82-4 85-4 91-3 79-0 

91-4 90-0 90-3 91:6 90-4 97°5 90-5 

91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 87-7 

83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 

86-1 79:1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 

87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 

87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 

90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 

94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 

96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 

96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 

96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 

98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 

97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 

95-3 83-5 98-5 02:6 97-5 109-0 88-1 

89-6 84-4 90:7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 

90:7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 

91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 

91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 

94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 

101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 

103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 

104-2 94-5 113-5 96:7 106-5 120-8 95-8 

104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 

105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 

102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 

101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 

94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 

95-4 87:5 99-9 92°3 97-2 102-5 90-7 

96:3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 

96-2 87:2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 

y 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
Relative weight of employment by 
districts and in manufacturing as 

AC MEY: Te LOOM ek ets Be CaaS 100-0 8-0 28-4 42-0 12-7 8-9 57-1 


Tas.e II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton| Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 


1923 
MayRlbeeee hate... A SScSer mes eee ae 88-1 94-8 G26) | Val tacnaresicane 86-3 91-8 

1924 
y a PA OE aR QDS i Rae ees. 85-6 98-3 SEE ae lhe plea taebey: 83-0 102-2 
CES ya ka ees A ey 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 Tite Ole, |cetttomers ieee: 81-4 98-3 
C2) Oe | ale pS a 2S 85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 Ode | Svat hers cst 84-2 97-4 
Marais: 22. Mee ss 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 SORGi a tienen 82-7 101-8 
A DEMON a.) Vavck a Wee ee 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 SOROS. die errae mec 83-7 102-5 
EDN | a eaaan Ain | SAD, ae 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 CPA TN Ce any ees Ae 85-4 104-0 
JUNC Me Heiss Semis 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
Sul yilaree ce ais cesar 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
Sa OVS 1 Ue ees WD, oars aps 97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87:7 111-4 
SCDGMIE Wha. Le eee 97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
Ochi. 4. Biase. 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
INOVEIUR ects tate 99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
DMeCeiyey. 2 ehs a eae. 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 

1926 
ATM cc. eae 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
Web she. os. keh de tbe 88-3 90-6 86:5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Maries). Asean 2 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
ADEA Ia -ceraeh 3 SO ees 93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
Ei All a Gae BAe Soe 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
SUNS i 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
Ron se ee eat bee ois ae 104°5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
AUG 2 os bh. eae 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
Semele Jie. 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100°3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
Octet vee. eae. 104-3 105-1 93+1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
INOWAll. : ed.) tales: 103-3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
Dec. Ee oe yea 100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
JAIME vers oes Beane 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
Heb ais: ewes. s kao 93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
Maral: teers aerae te 94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
SADUEL:. 0 fo ereetest brn 96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
A) ERi7 3 las aed tempter oR 100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 

Relative weight of em- 


ployment by cities 
as at May 1, 1927... 13-8 1-2 12-3 1-3 3-6 
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compared with 8,426 in the preceding month. © staffs, bringing them to 27,145 on May 1. The 
Kmployment was less active than on May 1, _ situation was more favourable than on the 
1926. corresponding date last year, when somewhat 


Winnipeg —Construction reported the most greater gains were indicated. 


noteworthy expansion in Winnipeg; 283 em- Vancouver—Manufacturing, transportation 
ployers in that city added 266 persons to their and trade registered the most noteworthy in- 


Taste III INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 














1Relative May 1 April 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 
Industries Weight 1927 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Manufacturing................... 57-1 96-1 93-8 91-3 86-6 87:7 90-5 
Animal products—edible......... 1-9 99-2 91-7 94-7 92-2 86:5 83-8 
Rurand producteve tas opie uae. 0:1 79°6 81-7 82-4 77-0 81-3 88-7 
Leather and products............ 2-0 78-6 80:8 76-5 70°5 79-4 79-1 
Lumber and products............ 5:8 98-7 88-7 94-7 97:7 91-6 95-5 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 3:6 110-0 89-7 105-5 113-9 104-2 104-0 
THAT Prete Se aie, 2 come Nin pr ae 1-0 90-2 91-6 85-7 78-0 77°2 82-8 
Other lumber products......... te, 80-3 84-1 77°8 79-2 74-5 85-9 
Musical instruments.............. 0:4 69-2 72-5 68-5 58-8 60:6 71-6 
Plant products—edible........... 3-1 93-0 92-2 90-0 89-4 88-9 88-3 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-9 112-5 111-5 105-3 99-6 98-7 101-1 
ual piandipapensqeleceeta ay wees 3°6 124-8 122-8 114-9 105-1 102-5 107-4 
Paper productsrne.. hh ee 0:8 96-6 97-0 90-9 88-0 88-4 90-9 
Printing and publishing........ 2-5 103-5 103-2 98-9 97-2 97-9 97-1 
Rubber products: +s. o. ep case 1-7 97-3 95-1 82-6 83-2 76-1 84-3 
Lextileproductsive) ob. cence 0. 9-2 98-4 97-4 93-2 89-4 85-6 92-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3:5 116-7 113-6 107-4 103-0 95-0 106-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1:8 104-3 107-2 102-7 90-9 89-2 96-6 
Garments and personal furnish- 

SDATesc OMI, Raat trl) MAUL SD, bed het 2-7 75-4 77-1 73°6 73-2 73-4 77-6 

Other textile products.......... 1-2 114-0 103-1 102-6 101-9 94-6 98-5 

{ Tobacco, distilled and malt 

Pelieuorer.0o heey sk eee eee 1-5 103-6 100-5 103-2 96-2 96-4 92-2 
Wood distillates and extracts. ... 0-1 107-7 111-2 88-2 95-3 103-6 91-7 
Chemicals and allied products. . 0-8 87-6 85-9 85-1 83-8 87-4 92-5 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-1 97-0 93-0 98-0 82-7 90-0 94-5 
HMlectric'current.s.) ee 1-5 130-9 125-5 120-1 129-1 119-9 111-9 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-2 130-0 131-7 115-9 110-4 113-4 103-8 
Iron and steel products........... 16-1 86-1 84-7 83-0 75-0 81-2 85-4 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- ; 

ucts) way eh aaa 1-7 70-4 68-8 62-9 62-2 Rok 77-5 
Machinery (other than vehi- 

CAG) iottete heh Go yen ae UROL 1-3 83-4 84-4 75-4 68-4 72-6 73-6 
Agricultural implements....... 1-2 90-8 93-8 81-8 56°4 59-1 64-0 
Hand: vehicles), svi nas phen 7°3 100-2 95-8 101-1 92-9 101-3 103-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repair- 

AN ioc hee’ rend bee Deh ba 0-4 32-2 33-9 31-4 33-2 34-6 33-2 
Heating appliances............. 0:6 89-2 85-8 88-4 82-0 82-9 95-3 
Iron and steel fabrication 

(TGs NRT gL Siar gO a 0-8 100-0 102-5 95-7 72-8 92-8 89-6 
Foundry and machine shop 

productey ean see ee 0:7 90-6 93-3 83-2 75-7 83-9 89-4 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-1 82-5 82-8 77:8 71:5 74-1 80-4 

Non-ferrous metal products...... 2-0 109-1 108-1 95-3 80-0 85-4 87-0 
Mineral products...... 1-2 106-5 104-9 107-1 105-4 102-8 100-2 
Miscellancouseieh cc. moe ne 0:5 92-7 92-8 88-2 85-9 87-7 96-4 
Teg stn gi 3 oe ieee Vee 2°3 45-8 47-5 40:3 47-4 54-5 48-0 
RRR aA CaP ies) Le ee 5-3 99-0 98-5 88-9 94-3 103-3 96-7 
Ee VANS ik SOO: Oa 3-1 83-8 85:5 74-4 78°3 92-0 92-0 
Metalliciores: ire: iu ila) yeahh 1-4 159-2 154-1 140-4 154:°8 147-7 112-9 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than’coal) oye way Le ane 0-8 103-1 96-8 97-0 87-6 95-9 96-4 
Communications................. 3:0 120-4 118-7 115-8 109-3 108-2 99-7 
Telegraphs )1) RGR ite Be ee 0-6 123-5 119-9 112-8 105-8 106-2 98-6 
Telephones), hrm) 24) Baan 2-4 119-6 118-4 116-5 110-2 108-7 100-0 
Transportation................... 13-3 109-1 104-2 102-8 100°3 105-3 101-7 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-4 116-9 111-6 110-9 110-9 113-8 112-2 
Stearn railways...) 0)... 9-2 98-9 97°6 94-4 91:4 97-3 95-6 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-7 203-7 160-0 176-7 174-4 173-1 143-8 
Construction and Maintenance . 9-8 154-7 118-1 134-6 125-6 111-2 101-6 
Building! !.) es) PO ee 4-0 164-5 141-8 144-8 112-0 95-8 77-9 
Bighwaywsns dese eee 1-0 1,053-6 549-8 935-9 908-7 546-2 711-9 
Railway 07 Oe Ee Same 4-8 126-6 92-7 109-1 114-3 109-8 109-8 
Services... ee ae 1-8 121-4 118-5 114-6 109-9 108-0 97-1 
Hotels and restaurants........... 0-9 118-2 114-4 114-6 112-0 109-8 95-3 
Professional..4 7a te eee 0-2 119-5 119-3 117-1 113-6 112-3 96-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0:7 126-5 123-7 113-9 105-7 104-2 99-8 
YL C SSeS Cena Meas i 7:4 105°3 103-1 97-1 95-0 91-9 91-7 
Heteil! 7.4. 2 OR aE Clee Ramee 4-9 108-2 105-6 98-3 95-1 90-1 90-1 
Wholesale wis. 3a eee oe 2°5 100-0 98-4 95-0 94-8 95-0 94-5 
All Industries.................... 100-0 100-6 96-2 94-3 90-8 91-8 91-4 





1The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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creases in Vancouver, where 231 firms reported 
an aggregate working force of 25,494 persons, 
compared with 24,776 on April 1. The index 
was slightly higher than at the beginning of 
May a year ago; the trend then was also up- 
ward. — 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
iP 


Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufactures showed an 
important gain that exceeded the increase 
noted on the corresponding date last year: 
3,792 establishments reported 473,761 workers, 
compared with 462,662 in the preceding month. 
The largest advances were those of a seasonal 
nature in lumbef mills, but pronounced ex- 
pansion also took place in the iron and steel, 
fish-packing, pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco, 
and malt liquor, building material, electric 
current and some other groups. Boot and shoe 
and electrical appliance works, however, were 
slacker, and certain automobile plants were 
not working full time. Employment was in 
much greater volume than on May 1 in any 
other year since 1920. 


Animal Products—Edible—Continued and 
larger increases in employment were noted in 
fish-packing and other branches of this divi- 
sion, but the improvement was not quite so 
extensive as on May 1 in the earlier years of 
the record, when the index number was lower. 
Statements were tabulated from 196 firms in 
this group employing 15,916 workers, or 1,286 
more than at the beginning of April. The 
expansion took place in the Miaritime Prov- 
inces and British Columbia, especially in the 
former. 


‘Leather and Products—The trend of em- 
ployment was seasonally downward in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories, accord- 
ing to 190 manufacturers with 16,985 em- 
ployees, as compared with 17,455 in the pre- 
ceding month. The largest decline took place 
in Quebec. This reduction involved practic- 
ally the same number of workers as that 
noted on May 1, 1926, although it was con- 
siderably smaller than on the corresponding 


date in 1925; in both of those years the index - 


number was lower. 


Lumber and Products——Seasonal activity in 
lumber mills caused a pronounced advance in 
the employment afforded in this group, other 
divisions of which, except match factories, 
registering curtailment. The increases in saw- 
mills were generally distributed over the 
country, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
most noteworthy. This expansion was very 
much greater than that reported on May 1, 
1926, when the index number was four points 
lower. 
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Musical Instruments—Employment in mu- 
sical instrument works showed a decrease, 
102 persons being released by the 39 co- 
operating manufacturers; they had 3,043 em- 
ployees on the date under review, when the 
index number was slightly ‘higher than on 
May 1 in the last three years. This decrease 
was mainly recorded in Quebec and Ontario. 


Plant Products—Edible—There was a mod- 
erate increase in employment in the vege- 
table food group, contrasting with a compara- 
tively small loss on May 1, 1926. The index 
number then, and in earlier years of the 
record, was not as high as at the beginning 
of May, 1927. Statements were tabulated from 
297 employers whose payrolls aggregated 25,- 
426 persons, as compared with 25,228 at the 
beginning of April. Starch and glucose, can- 
ning and biscuit works afforded rather more 
employment, but other divisions registered 
moderate curtailment. Improvement was 
shown in the Maritime Provinces and On- 
tarlo, while elsewhere the movement was re- 
trogressive. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Continued ad- 
vances were made in the pulp and paper in- 
dustries, in which employment was in greater 
volume than in the spring of any other year 
of the record. Practically all the gains took 
place in pulp and paper mills, but printing 
and publishing houses were slightly ‘busier. 
The working forces of the 463 co-operating 
establishments aggregated 57,598 employees, 
as against 56,917 in their last report. The 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces’ recorded 
heightened activity, but the tendency in the 
other provinces was unfavourable. 


Rubber Products—Further and larger ad- 
ditions to staffs were noted in rubber fac- 
tories on May 1; losses in personnel had been 
indicated on the corresponding date in 1926, 
when the index number, as in the spring of 
earlier years of the record, was lower than on 
the date under review. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 32 manufacturers employing 13,880 
workers, or 303 more than at the commence- 
ment of April. Practically all this increase 
was made in Ontario. 


Textile Products—There was slight im- 
provement in this group at the beginning of. 
May, according to statistics from 510 manu- 
facturers having 76,002 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 75,882 on April 1. 
Headwear and miscellaneous textile factories 
registered improvement, while garment, per- 
sonal furnishing and woollen mulls were 
slacker. The bulk of the expansion was in 
Quebec, curtailment being indicated on the 
whole in Ontario. 
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Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—~Data 
were received from 107 plants in this group 
employing 12,314 persons, or 334 more than 
in the preceding month. This gain, which 
was smaller than that recorded on May 1, 
1926, took place mainly in Quebec. Employ- 
ment was at practically the same level as on 
the corresponding date of 1926, but was con- 
siderably higher than on May 1 of earlier 
years of the record. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—The pro- 
duction of chemical and allied products 
showed a moderate increase in Quebec and 
Ontario, according to information from 111 
manufacturers whose staffs included 6,763 
workers, as against 6,630 in the preceding 
month. The index number was rather higher 
than on May 1, 1926, when smaller gains were 
indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces except Que- 
bec indicated seasonal improvement; the gen- 
eral gain, however, was not as marked as at 
the beginning of May a year ago, when the 
index number was one point higher. The 110 
co-operating firms reported 9,537 employees, 
as against 9,152 in the preceding month. 


Electric Current—Further and more pro- 
nounced additions to staffs were recorded on 
May 1 in electric current plants, the expan- 
sion greatly exceeding that noted on the same 
date last year. The index number then was 
considerably lower. Statements were received 
from 86 companies employing 12,358 workers, 
an increase of 535 over their April 1 payrolls. 

Electrical Apparatus—The trend of em- 
ployment in this group continued to be un- 
favourable, 213 persons being released from 
the working forces of the 37 co-operating es- 
tablishments; they reported 10,248 employees. 
This contraction was largely confined to On- 
tario. Practically no change in the situation 
was registered on May 1, 1926, when the in- 
dex number, as well as on that date in 
previous years of the record, was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Rolling mills, 
automobile, railway car, heating appliance and 
sheet metal works reported increased employ- 
ment, while the agricultural implement and a 
few other branches of the iron and steel group 
released employees. Some large automobile 
factories were, however, working on short 
time. Statements were tabulated from 639 
manufacturers, with 133,328 operatives, as com- 
pared with 131,027 in the preceding month. 
Although the improvement indicated on the 
corresponding date last year was more pro- 
nounced, the index number then was slightly 
lower. The bulk of the gain was in Ontario. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—The produc- 
tion of lead, tin, zine, copper and aluminum 
goods showed an increase, while smelters and 
refineries were somewhat slacker. A combined 
working force of 16,482 persons was reported 
by the 107 co-operating firms, who had 16,290 
at the beginning of April. There were small 
advances in all provinces. Additions to staffs 
of approximately the same size were reported 
in this group on May 1, 1926, but the index 
number then was many points lower than at 
the time of writing. 


Mineral Products—Continued, but rather 
smaller gains were made in the mineral pro- 
ducts group, but the increase was not so pro- 
nounced as on May 1, 1926; when the index 
number was somewhat higher. Reports were 
received from 75 manufacturers, whose pay- 
rolls included 9,842 workers, as compared with 
9,683 in the preceding month. General im- 
provement was shown in this group through- 
out the country. 


Logging 


In spite of large increases in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces on account of river drives, 
there was, on the whole, a decline in logging, 
according to 222 firms employing 19,250 men, 
or 731 less than in April. More extensive 
losses were registered at the beginning of May, 
1926, when the index was lower. 


Mining 


Coal—Employment in coal mining showed 
a reduction in employment that rather ex- 
ceeded the loss reported on the corresponding 
month last year. The index number then, 
however, was over nine points lower. Data 
were received from 88 operators employing 
26,139 workers, as compared with 26,658 at the 
beginning of April. The decrease took place in 
the western coal fields. 

Metallic Ores—Continued improvement was 
recorded in metallic ore mining, chiefly in 
British Columbia; smaller increases were noted 
on May 1 a year ago, when the index number 
was many points lower. An aggregate working 
force of 11,902 persons was employed by the 
50 co-operating firms, who had 11,587 in their 
last report. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Employment in this group, so far during 1927, 
has shown uninterrupted gains. Sixty-four em- 
ployers enlarged their payrolls by 371 workers 
to 6,307 at the beginning of May. Quarries, 
generally, and asbestos mines in Quebec, 
showed heightened activity. Somewhat larger 
additions to staffs were reported on the cor- 
responding date last year, but the index 
number then was several points lower. 
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Communication 


Further increases were noted in telegraph 
and telephone operations, 389 persons having 
been added to the forces of the 187 co-operat- 
ing companies, which had 25,055 in their em- 
ploy. The situation was considerably more 
favourable than on the same date in any other 
year of the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Continued 
expansion was shown in local transportation at 
the beginning of May, 1,008 workers having 
been added to the forces of the 114 firms from 
whom information was received, who employed 
20,269 at the beginning of May. This increase 
greatly exceeded that recorded on the cor- 
responding date in 1926, when the index num- 
ber was several points lower. Quebec and On- 
tario registered most of the advance. 


Steam Ratlways—Steam railway operation 
afforded more employment in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, while in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Quebec, curtailment was shown. 
Statements were received from 100 employers 
in this division, whose payrolls were augmented 
by 1,002 persons to. 76,234 at the beginning of 
May. This increase was much larger than that 
reported on May 1 in the preceding year, and 
the index number then was several points 
lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined staff 
of 14,106 men, as compared with 11,062 in the 
preceding month, was reported by the 54 co- 
operating firms in the water transportation 
group. This was an increase of many more 
workers than that indicated on the same date 
in 1926. The volume of employment then was 
smaller than on May 1, 1927. An important 
share of the gain was in Quebec and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Seasonal operations in building 
construction continued to expand the im- 
provement being more extensive than in the 
spring of any other year of the record; the 
index numbers on May 1 of the years, 1920- 
1926, were much lower than on the date under 
review. The working force of the 397 co- 
operating contractors aggregated 33,338 per- 
sons, as compared with 28,735 at the beginning 
of April. The tendency was favourable in all 
provinces except British Columbia, but the 
largest additions to staffs were in Ontario. 


Highway—Employment on roads and high- 
ways showed considerable gains, 3,935 men 
being added to the working forces of the 114 
employers making returns, who had 8.018 on 
May 1. All provinces registered increased 


activity, the gains in Quebec and Ontario 
being most pronounced. Approximately the 
same number of workers were added to pay- 
rolls on the corresponding date in 1926, but 
the number then employed was smaller. 


Railway —Thirty-five companies and divis- 
ional superintendents in this group employed 
39,850 workers, as against 29,193 in the last 
report. All provinces shared in the upward 
movement, which, however, was most marked 
in the Prairie Provinces. Very much smaller 
expansion was noted at the beginning of May 
a year ago, when the index number stood at 
109.1, as compared with 126.6 on the date 
under review. The latter was higher than on 
May 1 in any other year of the record, which 
was begun in 1920. 


Services 


Hotels, laundries and other divisions of the 
service group recorded heightened activity, 
according to statements from 171 establish- 
ments employing 14,934 persons, as against 
14,501 in their last report. The situation was 
decidedly better than on May 1 of 1926, or 
of earlier years of the record, while the in- 
creases were the largest indicated on that date 
in the years since 1920. 


Trade 


Continued and more extensive additions to 
personnel were shown in trade, in which 560 
establishments enlarged their forces by 1,098 
employees to 61,687 on the date under review. 
The index was several points higher than at 
the commencement of May last year, and 
considerably higher than in any month in the 
years 1921 to 1925. Improvement was noted 
in both retail and wholesale trade, the largest 
gain being in the former in Ontario. 

Tables I, II, ITI, give index numbers of em- 
ployment by economic areas, leading cities and 
industries respectively. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reporting in the in- 
dicated area or industry, is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on May 1, 1927. 





The Nipigon Corporation, Limited, which 
at present operates a small mill at Nipigon, 
has secured a suitable site in Port Arthur 
upon which to construct a large pulp and 
paper mill. The site adjoins the Thunder Bay 
Pulp and Paper mills on the north water 
front. The output objective is 400 tons of 
paper per day. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF APRIL, 1927 


‘THE term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to invol- 
untary idleness, due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The situation existing among local trade 
unions at the close of April, as was manifest 
by the returns received from 1,549 labour or- 


ported in New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Of the gains, that of nearly 8 
per cent in Nova Scotia was the most out- 
standing, due to greater activity in the coal 
mines, and the improvement in the building 
trades in Ontario caused the percentage out 
of work in that province to drop. In com- 
parison with the returns for April last year 
the Nova Scotia situation improved greatly, 
due again to gains in employment in the 
coal mines, and in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia there were slight increases 
in employment. Of the reductions in the re- 
maining provinces, none were particularly 
noteworthy. 

A separate tabulation is made of the trade 
union conditions existing in the largest city 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Quarterly 1916-1921, Monthly 1922-1926 
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ganizations with a membership of 164,948 
persons, was slightly less favourable than that 
indicated at the end of the previous month, 
6.0 per cent of the members being idle on 
April 80 as compared with an unemployment 
percentage of 5.7 in March. The trend of 
employment, however, was better than in 
April last year when 7.3 per cent of idle- 
ness was registered. The province of Quebec 
with considerable inactivity reported among 
its garment trades during April had the great- 
est tendency in swaying the unemployment 
percentage for Canada adversely as compared 
with March. In a minor degree Alberta con- 
tributed to the unemployment as conditions 
in the coal mining areas were not so good as 
in March. Slight contractions were also re- 


in each province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. Of these, Montreal reported 
over 12 per cent of idleness in April, the lar- 
gest percentage of any of the cities used in 
this comparison. Winnipeg was next in line 
with 8 per cent, and Halifax followed, showing 
7.3 per cent of inactivity. Regina registered 
the best situation, only 2.5 per cent of the 
members being without work. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
unemployment by months from 1921 to date. 
It will be seen that the curve which showed 
a downward tendency in March changed its 
course in April and rose slightly, indicating 
an increase in unemployment. 

The manufacturing industries, with 430 
unions, having a combined membership of 
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45,540 persons, reported 9.9 per cent of idle- 
ness as compared with the 5.2 per cent in 
March and 9.8 per cent in April last year. 
The deciding factor in the adverse situation 
as compared with March was the greater un- 
employment registered among the garment 
trades in the Province of Quebec. There were 
also contributing declines though small in 
comparison among papermakers, textile, iron 
and steel, and glass workers. On the other 
hand, employment for cigar and _ tobacco, 
wood and leather workers, printing tradesmen 
and metal polishers increased. 


Returns received from 33 unions of coal 
miners with 15,384 members indicated 7.5 
per cent unemployed as compared with 11.3 
per cent in March. In Nova Scotia condi- 
{ions were much improved, but in Alberta 
there was considerable slackness, and in 
British Columbia no miners were reported 
idle. In comparison with the returns for 
April last year when 15.2 per cent of the 
members were out of work, employment con- 
ditions in the three provinces concerned were 
much the same as in the previous comparison, 
although the changes were somewhat larger. 
Quarry workers in Nova Scotia were better 
employed than in either of the months used 
for comparative purposes. 

The building and construction trades con- 
tinued the seasonal expansion begun in March, 
the percentage out of work at the end of 
April standing at 11.9 as compared with 18.7 
per cent in March. Reports were tabulated 
from 166 unions of these tradesmen, having a 
combined membership of 17,796 persons, 2,111 
of whom were without work. Bridge and 
structural iron workers alone were slacker 
than in March, while in all other trades the 
situation showed improvement, the most sub- 
stantial gains being among _bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and carpenters and joiners. In 
comparison with the returns for April last 
vear when the percentage idle stood at 12.5, 
bridge and structural iron workers, granite 
and stonecutters, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and plumbers and steamfitters 
were all afforded more work, but employment 
for bricklayers, masons and plasterers, car- 
penters and joiners, electrical workers, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers and hod carriers 
and building labourers declined. 

The transportation industry, with 627 unions 
having a membership of 56,564 persons, report- 
ed a nominal change only during April as 
compared with the previous month, the per- 
centages of idleness standing at 2.8 and 2.9 
respectively. In the navigation division there 
was a decline of over 4 per cent, and among 
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street and electric railway employees a slight 
contraction, but among steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constitute 81 per cent 
of the entire group membership reporting, the 
improvement more than offset the reductions 
in the other divisions. In comparison with 
April last year, when 3.5 per cent of unem- 
ployment was reported in the transportation 
industries, navigation workers were slightly 
slacker, and steam and street and electric 
railway employees were all afforded a greater 
volume of work. 

A separate tabulation is made for longshore 
workers, whose returns included 11 unions with 
6,484 members during April, and showed an 
unemployment percentage of 16.4, as compared 
with 14.7 per cent in March. The situation 
for the month under review however was 
much more favourable than in April last 
year. 

In the public employment group, where 
returns were received from 127 unions with 
12,275 members, the percentage of inactivity 
was the same as in March, namely .7 per cent. 
In comparison with the returns for April of 
last year, there was a nominal change for the 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCEN'I'AGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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better. Federal workers as in March were 
reported fully engaged, and the situation 
among civic employees remained unchanged. 

The miscellaneous group of trades, with 101 
unions reporting 5,048 members, had 5.5 per 
cent of idleness, or the same volume of unem- 
ployment as in March. Within the various 
trades, however, there were fluctuations, 
theatre and stage employees, barbers, steam 
and operating engineers, and bill posters and 
billers reporting a slight increase in activity, 
and hotel and restaurant employees counter- 
acting reductions. In no case, however, was 
the change pronounced. The situation in the 
miscellaneous trades as a whole was better 


than in April last year when 6.2 per cent of 
the members were out of work. 


Fishermen reported a small percentage of 
idleness as compared with no unemployment 
in March. Lumber workers and loggers were 
fully engaged as in March, but in April, 1926, 
there was 29.8 per cent of idleness. 


Table No.1 on page 663 summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces for April in each year from 
1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each morth 
from January, 1925, to date, and table No. Il 
on page 664 represents the percentages of un- 
employment registered in the various groups 
of industries for the same months. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR APRIL, 1927 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
Employment Service of Canada during 

the month of April, 1927, showed the substan- 
tial increase of over 53 per cent in the average 
daily placements effected during the period, 
as compared with the preceding month, while 


improvement in the construction and services 
groups. Reduced placements in farming were 
largely responsible for the decline from April, 
1926, which was partly offset by gains in the 
logging industry, other groups showing 
changes, though in a minor degree. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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a decline of 5 per cent was recorded in the 
comparison with April last year. Though all 
groups except logging showed gains over last 
month, that in farming was the most pro- 
nounced, followed in a lesser degree by marked 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
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vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen that the 
curve of vacancies and of placements in re- 
lation to applications rose steadily throughout 
the month, but did not reach the level 
attained at the close of April, 1926. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 77.5 and 83.4 during the first and second 
half of April, in contrast with ratios of 79.8 
and 91.6 during the same periods in 1926. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 appli- 
cations during the periods under review were 
69.6 and 75.5 as compared with 71.8 and 
with 79.0 during the coresponding month last 
year. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of appli- 
cations reported daily during the first half of 
April, 1927, was 1,495, as compared with 1,371 
‘daily during the preceding period, and with 
1,799 daily in the corresponding period in 1926. 
Applications for work during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,929 daily, in contrast 
with 1,711 daily during the latter half of April 
a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,159 vacancies during the first half, 
and 1,609 during the latter half of the month 
under review, as compared with a daily average 
of 1,437 and 1,567 vacancies during the month 
of April, 1926. Vacancies offered to the Service 
during the latter half of March, 1927, averaged 
952 daily. 

The Service effected a daily average of 1,041 
placements during the first half of April, 1927, 
of which 685 were in regular employment and 
356 in work of one week’s duration or less, as 
compared with a total average placement dur- 
ing the preceding period of 841 daily, and with 
1,292 daily during the first half of. April, 1925. 
During the latter half of the month under re- 
view placements averaged 1,456 daily (1.022 
regular and 434 casual), as compared with an 
average of 1,351 daily during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


During the month of April, 1927, the offices 
of the Service referred 31,254 persons to 
vacancies, and effected a total of 29,949 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment numbered 20,484, of which 16,681 
were of men and 38,803 were of women, while 
the placements in casual work totalled 9,465. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers numbered 22,238 for men and 10,961 
for women, a total of 33,199, while the appli- 
cations for work totalled 41,077, of which 
30,089 were from men and 11,038 from women. 


The following table gives the anieiied 
to date in the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada :— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
ries (1OMmMOnthS) esses sae 268,001 37,904 305,905 
LOLOL PERE RS ae 366,547 79,265 445,812 
POD ae aia ae cee Wen eae es 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
TO 2 2e si aes ee Pinca eran Cane ee 297, 827 95,695 393,522 
QOS AS ROE. 0 ART ae 347,165 115,387 462,552. 
2 Pees UR a RUS TY RPM Sk) Nhe ae 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
fee Malatas Nia tot corckar Sherer arent es auer ee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
LOZG! ACEO IESE ee ae eee 300,226 | 109,929 410,155 
O27 (4-mont HS) och es 1,100 30,691 91, 79% 





Nova Scotia 


Orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during April called for nearly 29 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, and for nearly 10 per cent more than 
in the corresponding month last year. There 
was an increase of over 17 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with March, and of over 
21 per cent in comparison with April, 1926. 
Increased placements of household workers 
were mainly responsible for the gains over 
April last year, as the changes in other groups 
were small. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during ‘the 
month were: manufacturing, 75; trade, 73; 
and services, 475, of which 336 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 111 of men and 80 of 
women. 


New BruNSWICK 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during April, were over 56 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
and over 9 per cent in excess of April 1926. 
There was a gain of more than 34 per cent in 
placements over March, but a decline of nearly 
6 per cent when compared with April last 
year. Construction and maintenance was the 
only group in which more placements were 
made during April this year than in April, 
1926, and these gains were more than offset 
by minor declines in all other groups. Place- 
ments in construction and maintenance num- 
bered 71, and in services 520, of which 380 were 
of household workers. During the month 97 
men and 54 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 55 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in the Province of Quebec during April 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and a gain of over 37 per cent in compar!son 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were over 50 per cent higher than 
in March, and over 51 per cent above April, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1927 
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Vacancies Applicants || Regular 
pebretene CoE TE | Place- 
Offices ; Reported | Unfilled pian 8 Referred Placed Atos q ments 
during | at end of ane ¢ to. o ee ae beara 

period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period 1926 

Nova Scotian). oo. Shee eae 916 169 853 S11 191 576 736 250 
Ha lita ia! seen os on ee ee aes. 526 66 525 469 78 391 406 69 
New, Glastow.:... 0. .vwacrpieiecye cases 209 97 137 162 68 50 232 133 
Sydney ss s.r ee ee 181 6 191 180 45 135 97 48 
New Brunswick..................... 74774 48 702 666 151 515 436 221 
Chatham’, Vie See a at 78 31 69 56 13 43 46 26 
IM onctons teat, kraeis:< <1 eRe eae ee 280 Le Oy 205 35 170 88 84 
CASON ele seine ices ae eee 419 0 422 405 103 802 802 Tt 
Qiebece eas. 8 adicava aes ee 2,806 684 4,384 2,626 2,279 17 1,299 1,501 
ED ea tirathestcne saccscues a Te SoD 270 417 286 |: 286 0 68 293 
Montreal). 53. ae te 1,410 284 2,625 1,211 1,060 1 1013 822 
Qe C Ae i slows ois ule cle ee 685 11 961 765 684 4 116 90 
SHerorooke: oo. ei. k.. eee 141 63 187 140 104 11 3 135 
MTree TRAVERS! cc. ie. Lek eee ee 215 56 194 224 145 1 71 161 
Ontariow cree... oct. BE Cig Se 12,709 2,120 15,179 11,375 6,718 4,166 6,532 6,542 
Belleville set Ak. cae 155 0 149 149 55 94 85 94 
PS rary GE Ora Bek 3 cris 30. ed sy sees) «| gs 283 47 269 242 153 89 102 137 
Chathanryn coer s . is / o ea ae DOT. 21 304 293 200 93 40 139 
(OD ALE SONS eat" 2 EOE e SO ate 209 75 156 138 ll 18 40 53 
PELOT AV V ELTSUE ers) < taxes eh 3 ES 539 0 565 521 355 166 113 247 
Guelph tsar 2.50.5 Jue See eee 183 51 244 183 91 ie 99 77 
ALAM COn Ie. fd Lk AO eee eel 89 1,649 1,070 296 773 1,170 388 
Gin SatONee..; So.5. 5 ya oh «ke ree 361 89 304 289 158 131 162 85 
WSTECHENeT Wheat ce... cio ao Ae 195 20 | 372 224 105 80 236 131 
Hondo sen 00s hie . ct ape ae 406 86 399 395 285 74 299 291 
Niagararbialls: (4... 32.2 (cokes sea 208 26 235 191 111 77 157 156 
Nort Fs agus 0 A mea AE Pg 885 61 345 338 296 42 25 273 
Oshowariiypere on jclor neta 44] 85 670 300 216 84 268 78 
(OCCA WA hhc a), te 827 304 726 718 464 167 648 408 
Pembroke ees oie) pi. one See 171 100 226 187 135 52 22 114 
IReterborouch?) (jo. 4 i. eee 261 68 206 194 143 32 118 93 
IPOrteAT CRU oe ie. cee a aS 2 505 507 455 52 7 365 
St. @athariness)2) 22.142 eae 380 20 435 344 153 191 269 266 
Sty homas: whic: eee 189 19 162 186 95 91 69 153 
Darnige weeien co. Len) aan 152 10 142 146 86 60 123 128 
Saultistes Maries 25)))'. |), Aiea ee, 318 64 431 249 134 68 13} 177 
Sudburyin vette bas vical eee recon 784 131 726 719 lah 2 32 501 
MDGTIATRTISI ees. Ca oe st fad ah 186 13 256 177 160 a 66 100 
MOPONGO:. | ce teees. tet cd Gite el oboe 3,526 704 ye (es 3,075 1,400 1,437 2,085 1,677 
IVVANCLS Oe, «Risser sit sass 2123 ccna a nee eee ree 569 35 570 543 339 204 144 411 
Manitoba..2 6 70... iI. eee 4,100 152 5,628 4,227 2,374 1,749 1,570 2,474 
Brandoneentadic . Loti hee ee 627 38 567 5 501 428 
UBT AIST te ee OR RA MB 107 11 235 99 82 ily 197 130 

iPortacearerairiess.. j.5.. en. 168 32 120 116 112 4 SPE eis 
Wiaintpe yy ae eee hon ee 3,198 71 4,706 3,483 1,679 1,691 1,330 1,916 
Saskatchewan....................... 4,491 428 4,869 3,953 3,176 val 686 4,243 
Estevanliitigh | cbse a ial ae es 169 15 157 92 88 4 56 85 
MOGseH AW: pat. cits . sikae came nee 1,242 181 1,096 P22 887 169 229 1,077 
North Battleford 190 9 164 164 158 6 0 164 
PrincetAl bertint nas. hcl sa ea ee 187 38 181 164 133 31 32 141 
ROP erent: Hafecsy o.cicaias eee 1,093 59 1,043 1,048 794 254 278 1,195 
Saskatoondr. 2003. 107, See 771 62 683 670 541 129 4] 921 
Swit @urrentest suey cnc AA eee eee 282 29 233 252 238 14 40 289 
Wie youre nts he ois: screen 178 27 161 151 122 28 10 165 
Worktonine. Ra Co 1 Bae ie 289 8 291 290 214 76 0 206 
ADOT CBIR fois Ore a ee he el OEE 4,695 208 5,009 4,516 3,848 613 597 4,309 
Calgary ?2)..Ga0. ..\c2ne ee 1,546 83 1,806 1,504 1,328 176 271 1,592 
Drunihellers ist, os ateneee: 320 6 373 230 183 47 82 257 
PFGMONCON See. Shoe ccc 1,873 89 1,908 1,885 1,578 252 179 1,780 
ibethbridgesa | heel] Paar ee 2 528 17 508 469 376 93 60 357 
Miecdicimenil atin pe) 4 sce peat eee 428 13 414 428 383 45 5 Boo 
British Columbia.................... 2,795 73 5,313 3,080 1,747 1,127 2,502 2,659 
@ranbrook vases. ss ve see: 152 0 216 153 153 0 Diu 284 
iam loops. Jett. . Shee eee. eee 242 8 396 181 155 10 95 119 
Nanaimo Apps Als 5 is:2rs sicko Bie eee 56 0 66 33 17 16 88 39 
INLET ECS eR RE Re! Eo 130 4 98 118 114 3 54 127 
New Westminster.................-- 133 0 233 151 89 62 111 152 
Rentictonserer pan clehe staan oene 96 6 110 74 42 25 57 47 
RP FINCG GreOLP On b.ash hs hoe cinco ea cia 107 0 102 74 74 0 3 108 
Prince JRUPErur.. ...0e cadena. nae 92 4 123 91 63 28 58 05 
Revelstoke 8 2 93 3 3 0 50 o 
IWANCOUVER ieacicss<,ois,s eaceteete 1, 239 46 3,238 irose 885 600 1,361 1,441 
IVACCODIG. A SON CATI. see occas 540 3 638 569 152 383 48 263 

AMMO M cessor. a. see cone clone 33,199 3,882 41,077 31, 254 20, 484 9,465 14,358 22,385* 
Menke S20 cae ee: nae eee oeeeras 22, 238 1,514 30,039 21,586 16,681 4,536 11,467 18,711 
Wonien -a ete sa gts, aon es 2 10,961 2,368 11,038 9,668 3,803 4,929 2,891 3,674 





*195 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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1926. Logging showed the most noteworthy 
gain over the corresponding month last yeur, 
although there was improvement in all other 
groups except manufacturing, transportation 
and trade. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month included: manufacturing, 113; logging, 
661; farming, 57; construction and mainten- 
ance, 867; and services, 554, of which 340 were 
of household workers. There was 1,799 men 
and 480 women placed in regular employmené. 
during the month. 


ONTARIO 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Ontario during April, 
were over 19 per cent better than in the pre- 
ceeding month and over 7 per cent in excess 
of the corresponding month in 1926. There 
was a gain of nearly 23 per cent in placements 
over March, and over 7 per cent over April 
last year. Logging, transportation and ser- 
vices showed the most improvement over 
April last year, allthough there was also an 
increase in placements in trade. All other 
groups showed small change or minor declines. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
maprufacturing, 1,544; logging, 825; farming, 
998; transportation, 486; construction and 
maintenance, 2,248; trade, 367; and services, 
4,290, of which 2,588 were of household work- 
ers. Regular employment was found for 5455 
men and 1,263 women during the month. 


MANITOBA 


During the month of April positions offered 
through employment offices in Manitoba were 
nearly 33 per cent higher than in March, but 
were almost 4 per cent less than in April, 
1926. There was a gain of 29 per cent in 
placements when compared with the preced- 
ing month, but a decline of over 2 per cent 
in comparison with April last year. The only 
group in which more placements were effected 
during the month under review than in the 
corresponding month last year was construc- 
tion and maintenance. There were, however, 
no declines of importance in any groups. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 71; logging, 91; farming, 
1,458; construction and maintenance, 299; 
trade. 166; and services, 2,013, of which 1,632 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,788 men and 586 women were placed in 
regular employment. : 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was an increase of about 49 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Saskatchewan during April when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decline of nearly 34 per cent when compared 


with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were over 61 per cent higher than in 
March, but nearly 24 per cent lower than in 
April, 1926. The declines in placements from 
last year were nearly all in farming and in 
construction and maintenance, being offset in 
part by gains in manufacturing and services. 
The changes in other groups were small. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were made during the month were: 
manufacturing, 97; farming, 2,852; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 281; trade, 82; and 
services, 996, of which 674 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 2,597 of men and 579 of women. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Alberta during April, 
was nearly 97 per cent greater than in the 
preceding month, but 17 per cent less than in 
the corresponding month last year.  Place- 
ments increased over 100 per cent in com- 
parison with March, but declined more than 
12 per cent when compared with April, 1926. 
The most noteworthy change from last year 
was in farming, where placements declined. 
Minor reductions were shown in logging, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance and 
services, while gains were recorded in the 
manufacturing industries, mining and trade. 
Most of the placements effected during the 
month were in the following industrial groups: 
manufacturing, 280; logging, 89; farming, 
2,605; mining, 72; construction and mainten- 
ance, 450; trade, 97; and services, 818, of 
which 585 were of household workers. During 
the month 3,883 men and 465 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

During April orders received at employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia called for 
over 10 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, but over 33 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of nearly 14 per cent 
in placements in comparison with March, but 
a loss of nearly 34 per cent when compared 
with April, 1926. All industrial groups except 
trade participated in the reductions in place- 
ments from last year. Placements in manu- 
facturing, logging, farming and construction 
and maintenance showed considerable decline. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 378; logging, 290; farming, 
300; transportation, 169; construction and 
maintenance, 623; trade, 136; and _ services, 
907, of which 538 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was procured for 1.451 
men and 236 women during the month. 
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Movement of Labour 


During April, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 20,484 
placements in regular employment, of which 
13,513 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter, 2,221 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 1,778 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office, and 4438 to other pro- 
vinces. The reduced transportation rate 
(which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a minimum 
fare of $4) is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

The movement in the province of Quebec, 
where 251 special rate certificates were issued, 
was entirely toward the logging districts of 
the Province, Quebec City effecting 244 trans- 
fers and Montreal 7 transfers, all of bushmen 
for employment within their respective zones. 

Ontario offices granted certificates to 3538 
workers, one of whom, a miner, went from 
Sudbury to the Hull zone and the remainder 
to various provincial points. Of the latter, 
267 were bushmen, and 21 construction labour- 
ers, the majority of whom were sent by the 
Fort William and Port Arthur offices to points 
within their own zones. From the offices at 
Toronto one auto mechanic, one steward and 
one waitress were transferred to North Bay, 
3 miners to Timmins and one clerk and one 
foreman to Port Arthur; from Pembroke 15 
saw mill hands went to Sault Ste. Marie, and 
3 mill hands, one mine labourer and one gen- 
eral labourer to Cobalt. The movement from 
Sudbury included one die-maker for the Peter- 
boro zone, one axeman and one mine driller 
for Cobalt, and one edgerman for the Sud- 
bury zone, while from North Bay 7 railroad 
construction labourers, 2 miners and one hotel 
worker travelled to Cobalt, 6 mull construc- 
tion labourers and one blacksmith to Timmins 
and one lumber mill worker within the North 
Bay zone. Kingston received 3 metal polisher- 
ers, one from each of the St. Catharines, 
Toronto and Pembroke offices and Pembroke 
four mill men from Ottawa. The remainder 
included one foreman, one cook, four pros- 
pectors and one machine runner who were 
despatched by the Cobalt office to points with- 
in the Port Arthur zone. 

Those who benefited by the reduced trans- 
portation rate in Manitoba totalled 624, of 
whom 412 went to employment within the 
province, and 212 to outside points. All the 
transfers were made by the Winnipeg office, 318 
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farm hands, 23 female farm workers, 2 porters 
and 9 hotel and household workers going to 
Brandon, 5 bushmen, 2 farm labourers, 2 mill 
labourers and one chambermaid to Dauphin, 
and 31 farm hands, one female domestic, 14 
carpenters, 2 bushmen and 2 hotel workers 
to points in the Winnipeg zone. Of those 
going to other provinces Estevan received one 
female hotel worker, Regina one teamster, 18 
carpenters, one female hotel worker, one gen- 
eral, and 2 grocery clerks, Moose Jaw one 
green-house man, Prince Albert 2 cookees, 
North Bay 9 dam workers and Port Arthur 
one baker, 3 labourers, 34 bushmen, 2 riggers, 
one farm hand, 3 sawyers and 12 hotel and 
household workers. The remaining 120 trans- 
fers were farm labourers and farm household 
workers, 1138 going to employment in the 
agricultural areas of Saskatchewan, and 7 to 
points in Alberta. 

The certificates for special transportation in 
Saskatchewan numbered 252, of which 243 
were for provincial points and 9 for other 
provinces. The Regina office shipped one 
bushman to Prince Albert, one painter to 
Moose Jaw and 7 hotel and household workers 
to employment in the Regina, Estevan, Saska- 
tocn and Moose Jaw zones. From Saskatoon 
one saw mill hand and one waitress went to 
Prince Albert, and one porter and one labourer 
within the Saskatoon zone, while from Prince 
Albert one cook was sent to Moose Jaw, and 
8 saw mill labourers and 5 bushmen within 
its own zone. From Moose Jaw 6 teamsters, 
one hotel worker and one cook travelled to 
employment in the Moose Jaw zone. Of the 
remaining 208 transfers, 198 were of farm 
labourers and 10 of farm household workers, 
the majority going to employment around 
Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. Of those 
despatched outside the Province Dauphin re- 
ceived 8 labourers and Sault Ste. Marie one 
cook, all from Regina. 

Of the 447 certificates which were issued in 
Alberta 378 were for provincial points and 69 
for other provinces. Within the Province the 
Edmonton office issued transportation to one 
butcher, one canterman, one engineer, 5 car- 
penters, 7 miners, 8 labourers, one bookkeeper, 
one machinist, one fireman, one mason, 6 
mine labourers, 9 mill hands,-17 bushmen, one 
blacksmith, 10 teamsters, one truck driver, 161 
farm hands and 11 hotel and household work- 
ers, all of whom were going to employment 
within the Edmonton zone. Edmonton also 
transferred 6 farm hands, 2 carpenters, 5 
labourers and one cookee to Calgary, 4 farm 
labourers to Lethbridge, one porter and one 
farm labourer to Drumheller and 1 iron 
moulder to Medicine Hat. From Calgary one 
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mechanic went to Edmonton and 109 farm 
hands and 4 female farm workers to employ- 
ment principally around Drumheller and Cal- 
gary. The interprovincial transfers were all 
for farm labourers 62 of whom were de- 
spatched by Edmonton to Saskatchewan points, 
particularly around Saskatoon and the remain- 
ing 7 by the Calgary office also within the 
Province of Saskatchewan. 

The offices in British Columbia granted 294 
certificates for special transportation 142 pro- 
vincial and 152 interprovincial. Of the former 
the Vancouver office despatched 3 painters, 
6 farm labourers, one setter, 3 pole makers, 
3 muckers, 2 miners, 3 cooks, one kitchen 
worker, 2 engineers, one butcher, one stecl 
sharpener, one millwright and 21 bushmen and 
8 teamsters to Kamloops; 8 carpenters, 3 
mill wrights, one engineer, one cook, one fire- 
man, 4 farm labourers, 2 station men, 5 
miners, one mucker and one waitress to 
Penticton; 5 miners, one engineer and one 
fireman to Revelstoke; one miner, one en- 
gineer and one planer man to Prince George; 
5: carpenters to Nelson; and 7 miners, 4 
muckers, 4 labourers, 2 bull cooks, 2 carpen- 
ters, 2 housekeepers, one waitress, one black- 


smith, and one flunkey to points within the 
Vancouver zone. From Kamloops 8 bushmen 
went to points within the zone, and one 
labourer to Prince George, while from Nelson 
one blacksmith travelled to Cranbrook, one 
engineer to Prince George and one farm 
labourer within the Nelson zone. Of the re- 
mainder one stationary engineer, one miner 
and one bricklayer were transferred from 
Prince Rupert, and 5 farm. labourers from 
Penticton to points within their respective 
zones. The interprovincial movement was 
toward the farm districts of the Prairie prov- 
inces, Alberta receiving 73 farm workers, 
Saskatoon 59, and Manitoba 6. Transporta- 
tion certificates were issued also to 14 cooks, 
7 of whom went to Alberta, 5 to Saskatchewan 
and 2 to Manitoba, practically all of whom 
were for work in farm households. 

Of the 2,221 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 1,246 travelled by the Canadian National 
Railways, 939 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 19 by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, 12 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, and 5 by the Kettle Vailey 
Railway. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour GazerTE. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Epmonton, ALBerta—Master SHEET Meran 
ASSOCIATION AND INTERNATIONAL SHEET 
Mera Workers’ Association Locat No. 
Oi ik 


Agreement effective from May 1, 1927, until 
April 30, 1928, and, if 30 days’ notice of change 
is not given, until April 30, 1929. This agree- 


- each shop. 


ment was in settlement of a strike which lasted 
from May 2 until May 25, 1927. 

Minimum wages per hour for sheet metal 
workers, May 1, 1927, to April 30, 1928, $l. 
Improvers, three- “quarters of journeymen’s rate. 
Wages weekly in cash. 

Improvers must be apprentices of three years’ 
standing. 

Apprentices’ qualifications will be considered 
by an examining board. Apprentices must be 
registered and must not work without a jour- 
neyman, improver or employer. Disputes over 
apprentices must be referred to a joint com- 
mittee. Improvers will be examined by a joint 
committee before becoming journeymen. If no 
union journeymen are available for employment 
when required, additional improvers may be 
employed. One apprentice to a shop and one 
for every three journeymen. 

Hours, per week, forty-four, except during De- 
cember to March inclusive, when shorter hours 
may prevail at option of employer. 

The union shall appoint a shop steward for 
Disputes shall be referred to the 
manager and the shop steward and then if 
necessary to the joint executive committee. 

Overtime, until midnight, time and one-half. 
Thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 

Transportation and board to be paid in case 
of employees working outside the city limits. 
Allowance to be made for two hours’ travelling 
time. Overtime after 10 hours. 

Members are to be disciplined if not working 
in a legitimate shop. This clause not to apply 
to government work. 
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Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Products 


SauLtt Sre. Maris, EsPpANOLA AND STURGEON 

- Fatis, Onrario—SpanisH River Pup 
AND Paper Miiis, Limitep, AND Locau 
BRANCHES OF VARIOUS INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS. 


The agreements in effect from May 1, 1926, 
to May 1, 1927, as summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, May, 1926, page 500, have been au- 
tomatically renewed to May 1, 1928, as pro- 
vided for in the agreements. 


THOROLD, ONtTARIO—-THE ONTARIO PAPER 
Company, LimiTep, AND Loca, BRANCHES 
or Various INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


Agreement originally effective May 1, 1923, 
and summarized in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
September, 1923, and subsequently extended, 
will be effective until May 1, 1928, with no 
material change. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Orrawa, Ont.—THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN 
BuipING aNb Construction INpUSTRIES, 
Ottawa Branco, Masons anp GENERAL 
Contractors’ SECTION, AND BrRICK!.AYERS’ 
Union No. 7 or THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF BrickLAyEerS, Masons AND PLASTERERS 
or AMERICA. 


The agreement in effect from May 1, 1928, 
until April 30, 1926, summarized in the LaBpour 
GAZETTE for July, 1925, was extended as pro- 
vided, with wages per hour for bricklayers $1.10 
until July 31, 1927. From August 1, 1927, until] 
April 30, 1929, wages per hour for bricklayers 
will be $1.20, the remaining clauses of the agree- 
ment being unchanged. 


Orrawa, Ont.—_TuHE Orrawa BRANCH OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND :!OINERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927. 
until April 30, 1929, and thereafter from year 
te year unless four months’ notice of change is 
given. 

Hours, eight per day, four on Saturdays. If 
agreed upon, one half an hour may be taken 
tor lunch, quitting time being 4.30 p.m. 

Overtime until 10 p.m., time and one-half. 
Thereafter, double time, except in shift work, 
where regular rate shall be paid. 

Minimum wages, May 1, to July 1, 1927, 75 
cents per hour; from August 1, 1927, to April 
30, 1929, 85 cents. 

Parties agree to establish an industrial coun- 
cil of five members from each party, with an 
independent chairman, to adjust disputes aris- 
ing through interpretation of or failure to carry 
cut the agreement; decision to be binding. 

Holidays: New Year’s Day, Christmas Day, 
Dominion Day. No work on Labour Day ex- 
cept to save life or property. . 

Accredited representatives of the union are 
to be allowed access to jobs to confer with the 
shop steward. 
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Members discharged shall be paid waiting 
Gums if waiting for pay after one hour on the 
job. 

Parties are to adopt and enforce the appren- 
ticeship plan of the Construction Apprentice- 
ship Council of Ontario. 

Only union carpenters are to be employed 
if available. 


SASKATOON, SASK—Mastrer Painters’ Asso- 
CIATION AND BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, No. 1173. 

Agreement effective from April 15, 1927, and 


from year to year, unless notice of change is 
given by January 2. 


Hours of work: nine per day, five on 
Saturday. 

Holidays: New Year’s Day, Peace Day, 
Dominion Day, Christmas Day; no work on 
Labour Day. 


Transportation to be given to jobs outside 
city limits, from city mit to job and return, 
time to count from leaving city limits at 7 a.m. 
until arrival there again at 5 p.m., less one 
hour for lunch. Board and lodging over $7 
per week to be paid, also travelling expenses 
once a month, with a sleeper if travelling at 
night. 

Overtime until 8 p.m., time and one-quarter: 
from 8 p.m. until midnight, and from noon on 
Saturday, time and one-half; after midnight, 
double time. 

One apprentice to every five men, or portion 
thereof. No apprentice to work alone. 
Apprentices must be not over 17 years of age 
when engaged. 

No local members may work for 
except recognized master painters, 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

In case of grievance or violation of agree- 
ment, same shall be submitted to a_ joint 
committee of three from each side. There 
shall be no cessation of work until the highest 
representatives of each side have failed to 
come to an understanding, when an independent 
chairman will be called in. 

Minimum wage, per hour, 75 cents. 

Representative of the union will assist in 
providing necessary qualified men. 

Smoking prohibited on all jobs. 


anyone 
carrying 


District No. 7—INctupina OnvtarRIo East oF 
Fort WILLIAM, QUEBEC, THE MarITIME 
PROVINCES ‘AND NEWFOUNDLAND. TRADE 
Ruites oF STEAM SHoveL Locat No. 47, 
Toronto, AND Sus-Locats or Diusrricr 
No. 7. 

Effective May 1, 1927. 


Minimum monthly wage: engineers, $250; 
cranesmen, $200; firemen and oilers, $150. ; 
Firemen to receive one hour for raising 


steam, and a half-hour at lunch time. 

Calendar working days, or nights, to con- 
stitute a month, and eight hours to constitute 
a day’s work. 

Overtime, time and one-half. Moving 
machine, or digging on Sundays or holidays, 
double time. 

Holidays to be observed: New Year’s. Good 
Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day. 

Transportation to job and return furnished 
by employers. 

This scale does’ not conflict with higher local 
wage agreements. 
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Service: Public Administration 


CauGary, ALBERTA—CORPORATION OF THE CITY 
OF CALGARY AND THE CALGARY FEDERATION 
OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES AND CERTAIN OF ITS 
AFFILIATED UNIONS. 


The agreements effective as from February 1, 
1925, have been amended in the case of five 
of the affiliated unions, as given below. In 
the case of the remaining unions, the agree- 
ments as summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for April, 1925, p. 411, are still in effect. 

The preamble to the agreements is un- 
changed, with hours of labour 8 per day and 
44 per week, except when otherwise practised. 


Agreements effective March 1, 1927 until 
December 31, 1927. Sixty days’ notice of 
intention to cancel may be given; otherwise. 


agreement shall remain in effect. 


Agreement with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 348.— 


Wages: per day, journeymen cable splicer, 
$7.80; journeymen in other departments, $7.15; 
apprentices, $3 to $6; journeymen in charge of 
rig of two or more journeymen, $7.65; ground- 
men, $5.15; are trimmers, $5.90. Station and 
operating department, and meter readers, paid 
by the month. Track welders (temporary) and 
motor and controller men, 77 cents per hour. 

Hours of work, eight, with four on Saturday. 
An agreement to shift hours shall be made for 
not less than fourteen calendar days, or shift 
hours shall be paid at the overtime rate. 
There shall be 16 consecutive hours rest 
between shifts. Where only one or two shifts 
are worked, any eight consecutive hours shall 
constitute a day’s work. All employees shall 
receive at least one day off duty in seven. 

Overtime: first hour, time and one-quarter: 
next three hours, time and one-half; thereafter, 
double time. Sundays and holidays, after 10 
p.m., or emergency work (not less than two 
hours for any one call) double time. Except 
for men working their regular shift, all time 
worked on Sundays and Dominion holidays 
shall be paid double time; Saturday afternoons, 
time and one-half; after 5 p.m., double time. 

Apprentices shall serve four years; one 
apprentice to three journeymen. 


Agreement with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, No. 583.— 


Wages, per hour, motormen and conductors. 
Ist six months, 554 cents; 2nd six months, 58 
eents; thereafter, 63 cents. Motor conductors, 
same periods, 58 cents, 63 cents and 68 cents. 
Shop and barnmen, per hour, foreman carpenter, 
95 cents; carpenters, 85 cents; machinist, air 
brake and wheel lathe operators, 80 cents; 
painters, 75 cents; cleaners, washers and yard- 
men, 524 cents; truck and car repairers, 58 
cents, 63 cents and 68 cents. JLeading hand, 
5 cents extra; foreman, 10 cents extra. Track 
maintenance, per hour, switch repairmen, 60 
cents; trackmen, 574 cents; greasers and switch 
cleaners, 524 cents. Office staff all paid by the 
month. 

One hour extra allowed for time worked on 
Sundays. Legal holidays, time and one-quarter. 
Work on regular day off, double time. Motor 
cone URionE training students,-5 cents extra per 

our. 
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Working conditions: Same as in previous 


agreenent. 


Agreement with Calgary Civie 
Association.— 

Wages: Parks—Caretakers, per month, from 
$108.80 (and house) to $142.10; per hour, three 
specialists, 65 cents; gardeners (average) 60 


Employees’ 


cents; permanent labour, 524 cents. Paving 
department, per hour, concrete finishers, 70 
cents; permanent labour, 523 cents. Power 


department, per hour, fitters, 724 cents; fitter’s 
helper, 60 cents; coal trimmers and permanent 
labour, 524 cents. Public works: specialists 
(average rate) 75 cents; sub-foreman, 60 cents; 
permanent general labour, 52% cents; street 
cleaners (Ist class), 474 cents; others, 45 cents. 
Sewer maintenance: service-men, 60 cents; 
others, average rate, 574 cents. Waterworks 
department: hydrant foreman, 65 cents; main- 
tenance diggers, 55 cents; permanent labour, 
523 cents; others, 60 cents. All departments: 
semi-permanent labour, 524 cents per hour. 
This agreement does not cover labour employed 
for relief purposes, during periods of unem- 
ployment, or casual labour. 

Hours, forty-eight per week when two or 
more shifts are in operation; one month’s work 
shal! consist of twenty-five and one-half days 
for revolving shifts. 


Agreement of the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers Local No. 838.— 


Wages, per hour, engineers, per month, $140 
and $180; head fireman (with 3rd_ class 
engineer’s papers), $135; firemen, $128; per 
hour—boiler washer, 70 cents; boiler washer’s 
helper, 60 cents. 

Temporary steam engineers, on construction 
and maintenance, during 1927, engineers in 
charge of and operating derricks, cranes, 
orange peels, clam shells, cable ways, dragline, 
pile drivers and hoists, $1 per hour; engineers 


in charge of steam rollers, steam tractors. 
steam concrete mixers, and stone crushers 
operated by steam, 874 cents per hour; 


charge of portable boilers aud 
80 cents per hour; firemen, 673 


engineers in 
steam pumps, 
cents. 


Agreement with the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 528.— 

Wages, per hour, temsters, truck drivers, 59 
cents; truck helpers, 554 cents, garagemen, per 
month, foreman mechanic, $164; mechanic, $144; 
night man, $114. 

Overtime, work on Sundays and_ holidays, 
except for men on regular shift, double time. 
No reduction of pay or loss of time through 
inclement weather. Teams and trucks shall 
leave the stable or garage at 8 a.m. and remain 
on the job until 5 pm., with one hour off for 
lunch, leaving at noon on Saturday. Necessary 
care to be given to horses both morning and 
evening. 


Mepicine Hat, ALBerta—Ciry CouNcIL oF 
Mevicins Hat and Civic EMPLOYEES’ 
FEDERAL Lasour Union, No. 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1927, until December 31, 1927, and thereafter 
unless terminated by thirty days’ notice from 
either party. 

The city council is to appoint a committee, 
upon proper notice being given, to receive a 
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grievance committee from the union. No Gas department—Hours, eight per day. 
discrimination against any employees for Wages per month—pipe fitters and lamp 
connection with a trade union. Heads of repairers, $115; labourers, same as_ public 
departments are not to use their positions to works department. 

solicit donations from employees. Public 

holidays shall mean New Year’s Day, Good Parks department—Foreman, $125 per 
Friday, Dominion Day, May 24, Labour Day, month; market cleaner, $75 per month. 


Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and _ others 
not including Easter Monday, and all civic 
holidays, men to receive pay for same except 
when employed by hour or day. 

After 12 months’ service, up to one month’s 
wage shall be paid in case of sickness. Members 
may have leave of absence without pay to 
attend conventions. 

Agreement only applies to employees at 
present employed by the city or those who may 
fill positions rendered vacant during the year 
on the permanent staff. Senior men to be 
given preference for promotion, if efficient. 
Employees out of town on city business shall be 
aliowed reasonable expense. 

Hours for outside labour 8 per day in Winter 
and 84 per day in Summer; 44 on Saturdays. 

After first year, outside men (except when 
employed by the day) may have 14 days 
holidays. Overtime, men employed by hour or 
day, time and one-half. Monthly men working 
Saturday afternoons in summer will be allowed 
time off where convenient. 

Former employees who are returned soldiers 
will be given preference of re-employment if 
efficient. 

In case of any proposed change in hours or 
conditions during the year, council shall confer 
with a committee of the union. 


City police department: Hours, eight per 
day, six days per week; clothing and equipment 
to be supplied. Holidays, after one year’s 
service, constables, fourteen days, sergeants and 
detectives. eighteen days. After one year’s 
service, wages up to one month shall be paid 
in case of sickness. In case of sickness or 
injury as result of employment, all ranks shall 
be granted pay less compensation not exceeding 
sixty days. 


Detective to be paid $50 on April 1 and $50 
on October 1 in lieu of clothing and equipment 
supplied by the city to other members of the 
force. Pound-keeper to be supplied with 
clothing. 


Wages per month, constables, $107, $115 and 
$125; sergeants and detective, $140; clerk and 
desk officer, $10 per month over his grade as 
constable. 


Public works and engineer's department — 
Hours, 8 per day, with the exception of 
teamsters who shall work ten hours from April 
1 to September 30 (nine on Saturdays with 


pay for ten), and nine from October 1 to 
March, 31. 

Wages, per month—pipefitter, $125; pipe 
layer, $115; street cleaners, $75. Per hour— 


labourers, first year, 40 cents; thereafter, 50 
cents; teamsters, first year, 45 cents; thereafter 
50 cents. 


Sanitary department—After one year, two 
weeks’ leave of absence with pay per year. No 
employees on leaving the service or on being 
discharged shall be entitled to two weeks’ 
wages in lieu of holidays. Wages—caretaker, 
isolation hospital, $90 per month in Summer; 
$80 in Winter. 


Labourers, same as public works department. 
Hours, eight per day. 


City treasurer’s department.—Hours, from 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 14 hours for lunch, five 
days per week. Saturday 8.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
All wages paid by the month. After one year’s 
service, two weeks’ leave of absence per year 
with pay. No employee on leaving the service 
or on being discharged shall be entitled to two 
weeks’ wages in lieu of holidays. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MONTREAL, QuEBEC.—VarRIousS SHIPPING Com- 
PANIES AND THE ASSOCIATION OF THE Syn- 
DICATED LONGSHOREMEN OF THE Port OF 
MontTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 22, 
1927 until December 31, 1927. 

The companies agree: to put up a bond of 
$2,000 as guarantee of due performance of 
agreement; that working hours shall be 7 a.m. 
until noon and 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. at rate of 65 
cents per hour; from 7 p.m. until 11 pm. at 
75 cents per hour; and from midnight until 5 
a.m. at 974 cents per hour; Sundays, St. Jean 
Baptiste Day and Dominion Day, double time. 
Work during meal hours and thereafter until 
discharged, double time. For certain cargoes, 
and for grain trimming and bagging and for 
work performed in open ’tween deck where 
grain is running in a hatch connected with said 
open deck, rates shall be 80 cents, 90 cents and 
$1.20; running of grain in pipes to be stopped 
when men go into hold to work. 

Men ordered out to work at night must be 
ordered out for p.m. and be paid until 
discharged or set to work, with a minimum of 
one hour’s pay. 

The longshoremen agree: to put up a bond 
of $2,000 as a guarantee for due performance 
of the agreement; to supply necessary men to 
perform the work; to handle mail and baggage 
at all times except Labour Day at prevailing 
rates of wages. Hach longshoreman will sign 
a personal contract. 

The bonds deposited will be applied in pay- 
ments of judgments or orders of any court in 
Quebec in favour of the other party. 

The union will have the right to appoint a 
representative on the wharves. 


MontTrEAL, QUEBEC.— VARIOUS STEAMSHIP 
LINES AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION 
OF CARPENTERS AND SHIPLINERS OF THE 
Port or MONTREAL. 
Agreement to be in effect until December 
Sed he 
The companies agree to put up a bond of 


$500 as guarantee for the due performance of 
this agreement. Working hours to be from 


7 am. until noon and from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


at 65 cents per hour for day work; from 7 
p.m. until 11 p.m. at rate of 75 cents and from 
midnight until 5 am. at rate of 97% cents. 
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Double time for Sundays, St. Jean Baptiste 
Day and Dominion Day. Double time for 
work during meal hour and thereafter until 
discharged. Men ordered to work at night 
must be ordered out for 7 p.m. and paid until 
discharged. If not required they shall receive 
a minimum of one hour’s pay. Running of 
erain in pipes to be stopped when men go into 
hold to work. 

In holds where bulk sulphur has been stowed 
and where old wood is being used, rate shall 
be 80 cents for day work; 90 cents for night 
work between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. and $1.20 for 
night work between midnight and 5 am. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated returns during April from 63 cities 
which granted building permits valued at 
$18,512,196, as compared with $11,646,227 in 
the preceding month and $19,044,499 in the 
corresponding month last year. ‘There was, 
therefore, an increase of $6,865,969 or 59.0 
per cent in the first comparison, but a decrease 
of $532,303 or 2.8 per cent in the second. The 
granting of a permit for a large store in Win- 
nipeg during April, 1926, caused the total to 
be very high in that month. However, the 
aggregate for the elapsed months of this year 
—$43,366,274—exceeded that for any other 
since the record was begun in 1920, while 
building cost continued to be lower than in 
any of the last eight years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 1,700 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at nearly $8,200,000, 
and for some 38,800 other buildings estimated 
to cost over $8,000,000. In March, authority 
was given for the erection of some 1,300 dwell- 
ings and 2,500 other buildings, valued at ap- 
proximately $5,400,000 and $5,600,000, respec- 
tively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta recorded increases 
in the value of the building permits issued 
during April as compared with March, Que- 
bec showing the greatest gain of $3,210,823 or 
145.1 per cent. New Brunswick and British 
Columbia registered declines of 0.5 per cent 
and 19.6 per cent, respectively. 

As compared with April, 1926, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta reported increases in the 
value of the ‘building authorized. Quebec 
again indicated the most pronounced advance, 
of $2,149,585 or 65.7 per cent. Of the re- 
maining province, Manitoba recorded the 
greatest loss, of $4,050,557 or 76.4 per cent, 
due to the granting of a permit in April 
last year for an unusually large building in 
Winnipeg. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal registered an 
increase in the building authorized during 
April as compared with the preceding month 
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Where new wood is being used to refit the hold 
rates shall be 65 cents, 75 cents and 974 cents. 
Night meals are to be taken between 11 p.m. 
and midnight, ship supplying good meals or 
paying the cost thereof. 

The shipliners agree to put up a bond of 
$500 as guarantee for due performance of this 
agreement; to supply necessary men to perform 
the work of shipliners. 

Bonds will be applied in payment of judg- 
ments or orders of any court in Quebec in 
favour of the other party. On expiration of 
agreement, bonds will be cancelled and returned, 
less amount paid hereunder. 


IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1927 


and with April, 1926; in Winnipeg there was 
a gain in the first comparison and a loss in 
the second, while Toronto and Vancouver 
showed reductions in both comparisons. Of 
the smaller centres, Halifax, Fredericton, Que- 
bec, Shawinigan Falls, Three Rivers, Chatham, 
Fort William, Galt, Guelph, London, Niagara 
Falls, Oshawa, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Peter- 
borough, Stratford, Sarnia, the townships of 
York, Ford, Sandwich, St. Boniface, Moose 
Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Nanaimo, New Westminster and 
North Vancouver reported increased in the 
value of the permits issued as compared with 
March, 1927, and April, 1926. 


Cumulative Record for the First Four 
Months, 1927—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 63 cities 
during April and in the first four-months of 
each year since 1920. The average index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials in the first four months of the same 
years are also given (1913—100). 


Average 
Value of Permits issued | indexes of 
waolepnls 
prices o 
Year ae pulls 
: n First materials 
In April four months] _ in first 
four months 
1907 ee ten ee eee $18,512,196] $43,366, 274 147-2 
1926 dese d sen doaktc Soe 19,044,499} 41,538,073 152-0 
gS As RO A ME es ele 15,482,383} 35,463,398 154-0 
DODANE aere te anton ee ee 13,689,101} 31,737,100 166-5 
LOD Die Cah ee ere 19,530,851} 39,008,970 165-3 
LODO Chia e Ce aa 15, 833,688) 34,513,861 160-7 
CODA Bop WOR Ay tries hue) Ren oi 13,500,360} 27,069,872 204-6 
OO re tectders account eee 15,648,915} 34,558,901 213-4 


The aggregate for the first four months of 
this year was thus 4.4 per cent greater than 
in 1926, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index number of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued to be 
lower than in any other year since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities during 
April and March, 1927, and April, 1926. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 








ae | ne | nn | | "7 


Cities April 1927 | March 1927] April 1926 
‘ $ $ $ 

P.E.I.-Charlottetown. Nil NGI Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 400,320 37,739 84,566 
Pialhitaxrs tora. oes 372, 220 Sahil liv, 26,995 
New Glasgow....... 700 Nil 150 
SOMONE Vas aes «mea 27,400 0,622 57,421 
New Brunswick..... 111, 400 112,010 97,205 
Fredericton......... 79,500 Nil 3,300 
SMonctonwg! 0.0" PAP. IPRS) 85,020 52,505 
RSG WObneuenneies . ch 9,625 26,990 41,400 
Quebec.. 5,422,969 | 2,212,146 | 3,273,384 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

NOUVEL pene tte les 2,061, 253 1,218,720 | 1,942,1S7 
*QuebeGut cu. snide. oy 2,546, 699 510, 206 358,287 
Shawinigan Falls.... 44,040 23,765 28,125 
*Sherbrooke......... 112,025 27,705 147,000 
*Three Rivers....... 425,300 271,825 174, 675 
*Westmount......... 233,652 159,925 623,150 
Ontario.............. 8, 225, 993 6,051,411 6, 741, 994 
iIBellewalleaa cea 24,045 7,450 203,490 
SSLAnglOLG seem. 22,320 33, 895 10,425 
Chatham./. 672... 75,899 35, 600 37,155 
*Fort William........ 71,940 24, 960 55,220 
Galt ener ani, ok i 934, 000 28, 840 54,320 
SGuelpnientein sess 78,360 54, 981 82,705 
META IAT CON sic cps ae « 371,400 377,500 343,450 
PUNINE SON eee x os hiss 11,617 24,734 59,049 
*katehenerss...- 2s: « 136, 478 39, 649 160, 242 
SItondonsnne soto e. 403,460 224,755 246, 945 
Niagara Falls....... 298,163 197,038 120,150 
Osbawarerns.. 28 guia: 518, 065 225,150 11,975 
SOUtAWaA seo te oe. oe. 300, 030 244, 275 176,715 
Owen Sound........ 238,000 22,075 3,450 
*Peterborough....... 35, 915 9,310 14,730 
RPOrG ATEBUT fat ase 51,704 42,380 85, 938 
eS oratlonGepee ss aoc... 66, 870 15,555 53, 482 
*St. Catharines...... 36,536 82, 284 86,520 
“Ste Lnomas.. fi. i! 21,425 6,540 30,410 
Sarmigueewy.. ieee 99,475 96, 292 55,312 





Cities April 1927 | March 1927] April 1926 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 38,503 40,750 52,935 
= NOPOLUO Mae asi 2,207, 632 2,261,313 2,466, 160 - 
York and Eas 
York Townships.. 754, 625 508, 050 556, 365 
Welland i. oe ued as 60, 040 98,455 122,114 
FWindsors soo awe 634,515 822,315 969, 308 
Horde. unsere 171, 840 85,115 G2, lo, 
Riverside... ee) 2 5" 33,915 74,625 55, 450 
Sandwich nawte vet 428,700 115,515 368, 025 
Walkerville......... 96, 000 222,000 144, 000 
Woodstock......... 4,521 27,360 8, 809 
Manitoba............ 15251, 0738 598,270 5,301,630 
SByrandonnss ener. 610 25,800 6,572 
St. Boniface. ....... 53, 763 25,420 33, 708 
*Winnipes iy .2..e oes. 1,196,700 547,050 5,261,350 
Saskatchewan....... 827,340 281,305 816, 245 
*Moose Jaw.........- 273,100 9,445 DOr DO 
mal Aes gt S eR ale ooh es 283,170 121,205 550, 815 
*Saskatoon vee cecdes 271,070 150,655 242,905 
Albertarcrn 2005. 4. 553, 758 216, 633 306, 921 
‘Calvary: Wires 292,192 119,013 131, 966 
*Edmonton.......... 221,935 82,750 153,710 
Lethbridge......... 88, 940 11,035 10,915 
Medicine Hat....... 691 3, 835 10,330 
British Columbia....| 1, 719, 343 2,139,363 2,422,554 
Kamloops.......... 12, 935 35,274 10,313 
Nanaimo. oii 3 ses 14,585 3, 290 7,450 
*New Westminster... 177.450 127,460 90,305 
Prince Rupert....... 18, 800 6,550 22,650 
*Vancouver.......... (RWS 875, 835 1,461, 080 
Point, Grey sic... . 464, 460 766, 870 569, 950 
North Vancouver... 51,495 28, 464 42,860 
South Vancouver... 129, 043 119, 900 145, 850 
Victoria PV. 114, 844 175320 72,096 
Total—63 Cities...... 18,512,196 | 11,646,227 | 19,044, 499 
*Total—35 cities.....| 13,827,453 | 8,837,509 | 16,208,113 





*The 35 cities for which records are available 1910 since are marked with asterisks. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HIE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the work of construction contain 
the general fair wages clause, which is as fol- 
lows :— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as 
are customary in the trade, in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be 
no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at 


any time and from time to time determine for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 
may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Three of the contracts above mentioned 
contained schedules of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the district in 
these respects. These schedules are given be- 
low. 

A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department sub- 
ject to the regulations for the suppressing of 
the sweating system and the securing of fair 
wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
lows:— 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 


decide what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages for overtime, and what is 
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the proper classification of any work for the 
purposes of wages and hours. Immediately 
upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classifica- 
tion of work so as to give effect to such de- 
cision. In case the Contractor shall fail so to 
do, or to pay to any employee or employees for 
any services performed or for any hours of 
labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates so 
fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shali not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in’ a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
auented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents con- 
taining such record shall be open for inspection 

y the Fair Wage Officers of the Government 
at any time it may be expedient to the Minis- 
ter of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support 
of his claim for payment a statement attested 
by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution 
of the contract; (2) whether any wages in 
respect of the said work and labour remain in 
arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions of 
the ccutract have been duly complied with; or, 
in the event of notice from the Minister of 
Labour of claims for wages, until the same are 
adjusted. The Contractor shall also from time 
to time furnish the Minister such further de- 
tailed information and evidence as the Minis- 
ter may deem necessary in order to satisfy him 
that the conditions herein contained to secure 
the payment of fair wages have been complied 
with, and that the workmen so employed as 
aforesaid upon the portion of the work in 
respect of which payment is demanded have 
been paid in full. 


5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 


wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under 
said contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so 
owing them as if such moneys were payable 
to them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned is prohibited unless the 
approval of the Minister is’ obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to con- 
form to the conditions of the main contract, 
and the main Contractor shall be held respon- 
sible for strict adherence to all contract con- 
ditions on the part of sub-contractor; the con- 
tract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission 
of the Minister; no portion of the work to be 
performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 


8. Ali workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of Can- 
ada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this. 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WorkKS 


Contracts (Group “A”) containing schedule of 
wages and hours 


Construction of a dyke at Annieville Bar, 
Fraser River, New Westminster, B.C. Name 
of contractor, William Greenlees, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, April 26, 1927. Amount. 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $50,278.54. 








Rates of 
Trade or Class ofjLabour | wages not Hours Hours 

less than | per day | per week 

$ cts. 

per day 
Pile driver foreman....... 9 50 8 44 
Pile driver engineer....... 8 50 8 44 
Pile driver fireman........ 7 50 8 44 
Pile driverman:..\).’.. 227: 7'50 8 44 
Pile driver boommen..... 7 50 8 44 
Derrick engineer.......... 8 50 8 44 
Dernickman?.¢ 0:0 sats 7 50 8 44 
Bridcvemant: ane: Sena 7 50 8 44 
Te bourers tose eck eee 45c. per hour 8 44 





Construction of the Fourth Section of the 
North Jetty at Steveston, to extend existing 
Jetty 2,000 feet in a westerly direction towards 
the Gulf of Georgia, mouth of Fraser River, 
District of New Westminster, B.C. Name of 
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contractors, The Vancouver Pile Driving and 
Contracting Company, Limited, of Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, April 27, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $31,505. 











Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour | wages not Hours Hours 

less than | per day | per week 

$ cts 

per day 
Pile driver foreman....... 9 50 8 44 
Pile driver engineer....... 8 50 8 44 
Pile driver fireman....... 7 50 8 44 
Pile driverman........... 7,00 8 44 
Pile driver ok Fuga abe 7 50 8 44 
Carpenters. . a Me a 7 50 8 44 
MEQDOOULONS seen crete ‘|45e. per hour 8 44 

Reconstruction of verandah, etc., at Rideau 


Hall, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Edouard Monette, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 








tract, May 20, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$3,150. : 
Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour | wages not Hours Hours 
lessthan | per day | per week 
$ cts 
per hour 
Marble and tile setters.... 1 00 8 44 
Warpentensn. eos cases ws 75 8 44 
Cement finishers.......... 75 8 44 
Sheet meta] workers...... 83 8 44 
IPAIMNCOTSee cee cake oie e 65 8 44 
Concrete workers......... 45 8 48 
EUXCAVALOLS pee dacieain « «Bier: 45 8 48 
Labourers (unskilled)..... 45 8 48 
Carters (team and wagon) 1 00 8 48 





Construction of a clock vault at the 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont. Names 
of contractors, Robert Taylor and James 
Lackey of Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 2, 1927. Amount of contract, $3,716. 


Extension to wharf at Cap de le Madeleine, 
Champlain county, P.Q. Name of contract- 
ors, Munn & Shea, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 14, 1927. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$110,942. 

Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
dredge P.W.D., No. 308, Fruhling. Name of 
contractors, B.C. Marine Engineers and Ship- 
builders, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, April 26, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$12,989. 

Construction in concrete of the actual crib 
protection wall down stream from. Victoria 
bridge at St. Lambert, Chambly county, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Hormidas Gravel, St. 
Lambert, P.Q. Date of contract, May 17, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices. Ap- 
proximate expendiutre, $19,216.50. 

Dredging area in front of ferry dock at 
Prescott, Ont. Name of contractors, The 


Randolphe Macdonald Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, April 27, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $12,460. 

Dredging at Canadian National Railways 
pier, Robin Jones and Whitman’s piers, Lun- 
enburg, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Company, Limited, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, April 29, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $9,394. 

Dredging area No. 1 at Main channel and 
area No. 2 in front of A.P.W. Pulp and Power 
Company’s wharf at Sheet Harbour, NS. 
Name of contractors, the Halifax Dredging 
Company, Limited, Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, May 19, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $20,266. 

Dredging at Sorel Harbour, P.Q., areas A 
B. C. Name of contractors, Les Chantiers 
Manseau of Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, 
May 5, 1927. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mate expenditure, $78,630. 

Repairs to boiler of tug Storm King. Name 
of contractors, Alex. McKay Company, Lim- 
ited, Quebec city, P.Q. Date of contract, 
April 25, 1927. Amount of contract, $5,470. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in April, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy: 











Nature of Orders Amount 
of Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals.. ays Ri $ 658 79 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete. 156 28 
Making up and supplying letter carriers uniforms, 
CLR Ae ae OIE Ma SS eee re tage eae ane 14,346 84 
Stamping pads wimiketo.n. ne ee eee. 3 bat a8 
Bag fittingewats: ty. gta Py ea pro 9 tw 22,016 03 
Letter pouches ® 0 tal ches Oe oe 2,115 00 
Cottoniducksimathbaceine 2 er ey eel wee 3,050 101 
Scales srt is. Sess es aes OE, siete a EES 47 40 








The total number of cases of poisoning, 
anthrax, and epitheliomatous and chrome ul- 
ceration in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, reported during April, 1927, under the 
Factory and Workshop Act or under the Lead 
Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act, 1926, 
was 67. Twelve deaths were reported during 
the month, seven due to epitheliomatous ul- 
ceration, four due to lead poisoning and one 
due to anthrax. In addition one case of lead 
poisoning among house plumbers come to the 
knowledge of the Home Office during April, 
but notification of these cases is not obliga- 
tory. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1927 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Ae weekly family budget in terms of re- 

tail prices was again slightly lower in 
May. due mainly to seasonal changes, while 
the index number of wholesale prices con- 
structed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was substantially higher, due mainly to higher 
prices for grains, flour and potatoes. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods, for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.76 at the 
beginning of May, as compared with $10.80 
for April; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 for 
May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. Besides seasonal de- 
clines in the prices of eggs, milk and butter 
there were less important declines in the prices 
of beans, evaporated apples, salt pork, lard, 
and potatoes. Prices of beef were substan- 
tially higher, while less important advances 
occurred in the prices of mutton, fresh pork 
and bacon. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods, the total budget aver- 
aged $20.95 at the beginning of May, as com- 
pared with $21.02 for April; $21.54 for May, 
1926; $20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 for May, 
1924; $20.90 for May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 
1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 for May, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.09 
for May, 1918; and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel 
was again slightly lower, due to declines in 
the prices of anthracite coal. Changes in rent 
were practically negligible. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commodi- 
ties in 1913 as 100, and weighted according 
to the commercial importance of the commodi- 
ties, was substantially higher at 151.9 for 
May, as compared with 148.5 for April; 157.0 
for May, 1926; 158.8 for May, 1925; 150.6 
for May, 1924; 155.2 for May, 1923; 153.9 
for May, 1922; 170.5 for May, 1921; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); 201.4 for May, 1919; 
and 194.6 for May, 1918. Forty-eight prices 
quotations were higher, fifty were lower and 
one hundred and thirty-eight were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials two of the eight main groups 
advanced, while four declined and two were 
practically unchanged. The Vegetables and 
their Products group and the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group were both higher, 


the former due to much higher prices for 
grains, flour and potatoes, and the latter main- 
ly because of higher prices for cotton. The 
groups which. declined were: the Animals 
and their Products group, higher prices for 
cattle, beef, and eggs being more than offset 
by declines in the prices of hogs, sheep, 
mutton, mess pork, milk and butter; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group, due to lower prices for 
silver, lead, tin, spelter, solder and antimony; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for gasoline 
and coal oil; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group. The Iron and its Product 
group and the Wood and Wood Products 
group were practically unchanged. 


.In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, declines in the prices 
of milk, butter, cheese, boots, gasoline and coal! 
oil being more than offset by higher prices for 
flour, beef, fowl, sugar, and potatoes. Pro- 
ducers’ goods also advanced. Materials for 
the textile and clothing industries, for the fur 
industry, for the meat packing industries. for 
the milling and other industries, as well as 
miscellaneous producers’ materials, were con- 
siderably higher; while materials for the lea- 
ther industry, for the metal working indus- 
tries and for the chemical using industries 
were somewhat lower. 


In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were higher, lower 
levels for hogs, sheep, milk and non-ferrous 
metals being more than offset by higher prices 
for grains, raw sugar, potatoes, cattle, beef 
and cotton. Fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods were unchanged, advances in the prices 
of flour, sugar, and linseed oil being offset’ by 
declines in the prices of butter, cheese, gaso- 
line, coal oil and non-ferrous metal products. 
Domestic farm products, articles of marine 
origin, and articles of mineral origin showed 
little change. 


Professor Michell’s index number of whole- 
sale prices of forty articles, with prices dur- 
ing 1900-1909 as 100, was substantially higher 
at 170.6 for May, as compared with 163.8 for 
April; 176.9 for May, 1926; 270.2 for May, 
1920; and 115.4 for May, 1914. The index 
of food stuffs advanced sharply, due to higher 
prices for beef, mutton, fish, cheese, sugar, 
flour, tapioca, potatoes and eggs. The index 
of manufacturers’ goods was slightly higher, 
due to higher prices for cotton, hides, silver 
and rubber. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being 
unweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24.” issued by the Bureau. <A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
RICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of 
Seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
_ during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a _ considerable business. with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the Laspour GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
yjnonth to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and gale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal. 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAzerre 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similiarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
anarticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy Jess meat, ctc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 

in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 

of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 

a tentative cost of living index number, using 

the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
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the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





ue All 
— Food | and Rent {Cloth | Sund- |Items* 
ight ing ries 

Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 13) 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 173 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 176 158 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 174 158 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 173 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 155 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 156 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 156 167 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 156 167 158 
Feb. 1927.... 153 161 156 156 167 158 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 156 |. 167 157 
April, 1927... 147 160 156 154 167 155 
May, 1927.., 147 159 156 154 167 155 





*T he figures for ‘‘allitems’” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light group, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913. constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- — 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is. 
weighted according to consumption in each 
citv. When the above index number, 1900- 
1925, in weighted according to population in. 
each city covered for the years 19238, 1924,. 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates. 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 19238, 136.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 182.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1928, 158.6; 1924, 
156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 


(Continued on page 688) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt{ 
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1 es Cr Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. (oe Ce Cc. c. Cc. Cc: Cc, Ce c. C. Cc. Canc. 
Beef, sirloin... .| 2 lbs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-2] 50-2} 61-2] 73-4| 79-4! 78-6] 71-2] 59-6! 56-0] 56-8] 58-6] 58-8] 59-6] 63-6 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19- 6} 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 32-4] 34-0] 43-0] 52-6] 55-6] 50-4| 43-6] 33-4] 30-2] 30-21 31-6! 32°0] 33-0/ 35-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ |10-0{ 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 17-1] 16-4] 22-5} 27-4] 27-6] 26-4! 23-0] 19-0] 17-9] 17-3] 17-9] 18-8! 20-2] 20-0 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 23-3] 28-2] 34-9] 36-7| 36-2] 31-8] 28-7] 27-6] 28-3] 29-6] 30-41 29-7] 30-3 
Pork. lest. 1 “ 112-2] 18-1} 18-0} 19-5] 19-9] 21-8] 29-3] 37-1] 38-6] 39-1] 33-6! 30-0] 26-1] 23-2] 28-4! 29-7] 28-5] 28-8 
pork, sae ad 2 “ |21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-0} 36-8] 55-6} 68-4] 71-0] 71-6} 65-0] 52-2] 50-4] 44-8] 51-4] 55-4] 54-0] 53-6 
acon, break- 

fast So niue 1 “ |15-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 25-7] 28-4] 37-3] 50-0} 52-6} 54-4] 51-4] 40-8] 39-1] 32-1] 38-6] 42-0] 39-6] 39-8 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2) 28-2) 40-6! 38-4] 37-2] 39-0] 60-2] 72-0] 75-2] 77-0] 50-6] 44-0] 45-2] 41-6] 49-0] 49-2] 44-2] 43-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 26-2] 40-8] 43-9} 51-4] 55-0] 36-5] 32-7) 33-4] 29-5! 34-0] 34-9] 38-0] 35-1 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ {20-2} 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 25-1] 24-4) 34-5] 34-8] 42-7] 48-3] 33-4] 30-5] 30-6] 25-8] 30-3] 31-0| 34-5] 31-7 
Milka aa en one 6qts.|36-6) 39-6} 48-0) 51-6] 53-4] 51-0) 60-0} 72-0) 81-0} 90-0] 86-4] 72-6] 69-6] 71-4] 71-4] 70-8] 72-6] 70-8 
pier dairy...| 2lbs.}44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 55-2] 64-2] 85-6] 96-2/113-0/131-0/102-8] 77-4] 80-2| 72-2] 73-6] 80-0] 88-2] 87-8 

utter, cream- 

CLV een: 1 “ (25-5) 27-7! 31-9} 33-9] 32-7| 36-8) 47-7] 53-4] 63-6] 72-5} 59-2) 45-5] 44-4! 40-4] 40-9] 43-6] 49-6] 49-1 
Cheese, old.....} 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5) 20-5] 21-4] 25-1] 34-1] 33-1] 36-9] 40-2] 39-6] 30-7/§34-6 §30-0)§31-5)§32-1/§30-8)/§30-8 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-8} 23-8] 31-7) 30-3] 34-9] 37-8] 37-9] 27-9|§34-6]§30-0/§31-5 §32-1]/§30-8]§30-8 
Breage yeas 15 “ |55-5| 58-5) 66-0) 61-5] 64-5] 70-5/111-0}117-0}117-0|138-0)124-5)105-0/100-5|100-5}118-51114-0/114-0/114-0 
Flour, family...}10 “ |25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 32-0] 37-0] 77-0] 68-0] 67-0] 80-0] 64-0] 49-0/§45-0/§41-01§58°0 §53-0)§52-0/§52-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ |18-0] 19-5} 21-0} 22-0) 21-5} 23-5} 30-5] 40-0] 37-0] 41-5) 31-0] 27-5] 27-5! 27-0] 30-5! 29-0! 30-0] 30-0 

TCO ee tans es 2 “ 110-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4} 11-6] 13-0) 14-6) 22-0} 24-2] 34-2] 21-6] 19-0}/§20-6]§21-0/§21-6/§22-0/§21-81§21-8 
gm wend: 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-0] 19-2} 29-0] 34-2] 23-8] 23-8] 18-0 *6] 17-4) 16-8} 16-6] 15-8] 16-8] 16-2 

picked........ 
Apples, evapor- 

aLedueer eas 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7} 11-5} 12-0} 12-9] 14-3] 15-3] 22-4) 22-9] 29-2] 21-4] 23-5] 20-3] 19-4] 20-7] 20-1] 19-7] 19-3 
Ace tine a 1 “ /11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9} 12-2} 12-9} 14-8] 17-7| 20-3] 27-6] 19-2] 19-2} 18-6] 16-0] 15-4] 15-8] 14-9] 14-8 

ugar, granulat- 

20 DN Baad 4 “ 121-6) 22-0) 24-0) 23-6] 22-0] 37-2] 40-0} 48-2) 47-6] 86-8] 50-8] 32-0] 51-2! 46-4| 34-8] 31-6] 33-6] 33-6 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0) 9-8} 10-3] 11-0] 10-2} 17-0] 18-6] 20-2] 22-2] 40-8] 24-0] 15-2] 24-4] 22-2] 16-6] 15-0] 15-8] 15-8 

ea, black...... z “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9] 9-1] 9-8] 11-4] 14-2] 15-7] 16-5] 14-0] 13-6/§16-4|§17-4|§17-9]§18-0|§18-0|§17-9 
Tea, green...... z “ | 8-7) 8-7) 9-1) 9-3] 9-4] 10-3] 11-1] 13-6] 15-9] 17-0] 14-7] 15-21§16-41§17-4|§17-9]§18-0]§18-0/§17-9 

OLlees 5. 7s: 4 “ | 8-6) 8-8} 8-9} 9-4} 9-4] 9-9} 10-1] 10-7] 12-5] 15-1] 14-1] 12-9] 13-5] 13-7] 15-1] 15-4] 15-3] 15-2 
Potatoes....... 2 pks|/24-1} 28-0] 30-3) 36-0) 43-7] 60-5]126-0) 62-0] 65-7/204-9] 41-1] 45-9] 43-0] 55-9] 45-5/119-1] 56-6] 54-9 
nWamegar a. + pt. 7 “7 7 8 8 8 8 °9 -9} 1-0 -9) 1-0 SO de Oni et aCe Ohue ke O 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PAMIEHOOOS aac Sal ae oe). 5-48} 5-96) 6-95] 7-34] 7-43) $-37/11-82]12-66/13-53/16-65/12-25/10-22/10-36| 9-89/10-48/11-29/10-80/10-76 
Cie: c. Cc. Cc. Cc Cc. Ce Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Ce Ce Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry| }1b.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1) 3-2] 3-2] 3-3] 3-8] 4-7] 4-7] 4-81 4-6] 4-0] 4-0] 4-1] 4-2] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1 
Coal anthracite |}{46 ton|39-5| 45-2} 48-1] 55-0} 53-2] 53-9] 64-8] 71-5] 78-8] 99-5/112-3/107-5/111-5|105-8/102-8/108-6|104-2|102-5 





Coal bitumin- 


Shh apap sae 31-1} 32-3) 35-0) 38-7/ 38-4] 37-9] 50-8| 57-7] 61-6] 70-0] 77-9] 67-8] 72-4! 66-4] 6400] 63-9] 64-3! 63-9 
Wood, hard..... “ed. |82-5) 35-3} 38-8) 42-5) 40-9] 41-6] 51-7) 67-3] 76-9] 79-5} 88-0] 77-7] 79-5] 77-5| 76°7| 77-1| 75-8] 76-0 
Wood, soft...... 122-6) 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 31-7} 30-1] 37-6] 49-7] 56-3] 60-7| 65-3] 58-0] 59-4] 57-2] 56-2| 56-1] 55-6] 55-6 
Coal Oe 3: 1 gal.|24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 22-4) 23-0} 25-3] 27-1] 28-1] 35-6} 37-9] 31-6] 31-2} 30-7] 30-5) 30-3] 31-7] 31-7 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
i m0../2-37) 2-89} 4-05] 4-75) 4-88] 4-03| 4-34] 4-65) 5-08) 6-29] 6-73) 6-89| 6-96] 6-93] 6-90) 6-85] 6-85| 6-85 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-37/10-50)12-79)14-02/14-21|14-30/18 -50/20-09|21-67/26-44/22-84/20-57/20- 90) 20-24|20- 72/21 -54/21 -02/20-95 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


LS 


| 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82} 7-29] 7-26) 8-48]11-50/12-46]14-01/16-59/12-53)10-37|10-96/10-43/10-62]11-47/10-80 |10-72 
Prince Edward Island|4-81| 5-26) 5-81) 6-34} 6-59] 7-51] 9-88]..... 12-56)15-41)11-39] 9-37] 9-69] 9-27] 9-66)10-72/10-01 |10-07 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55] 7-04! 7-26) 8-20]11-50)12-30)13-09]15-96]12-46]10-21/10-77/10-44/10-38/11-73/10-83 |10-71 
QUENOE. «dame ees das 5-15) 5-64) 5-33) 6-87] 6-86] 8-04/11-46/12-28)12-91/15-70]11-61] 9-62} 9-89] 9-22] 9-80/10-93|10-16 | 9-91 
COMGAEIO. 6 i5:3.< 258 fe cae 5-01) 5-60) 6-50} 7-20) 7-09] 8-37|12-16|12-69]13-40/16-90/12-19/10-13/10-20| 9-76)10-27|11-38]10-87 |10-83 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19) 7-46] 7-87) 7-84] 8-47/10-82|12-39]13-68|16-46/12-15)10-01] 9-77] 9-29|10-13]10-45/10-10 |10-14 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92} 7-86) 8-25) 8-04) 8-48)11-18/12-66|13-74/16-21|12-38]10-15}10-24] 9-61/10-77/10-67|10-86 |10-91 
AMOrER 46 tio: Poe as 6-02) 6-50) 8-00} 8-33) 7-83} 8-26)12-03/12-91]14-04]17-03}12-02] 9-85} 9-92! 9-70)10-72/10-61]10-62 |10-74 
British Columbia. ...|6-90] 7-74) 8-32] 9-13] 9-04] 8-95/12-21/13-34]14-46)17-55|13-27/11-47|11-28/10-93]11-86]11-95/11-72a}11-79 





{The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. Seetext. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 
z ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. a Corrected 
gure. : 
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7) ef c Q <I ie eM Baar Inia oa) ko ier, 
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cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 





1—-SVAnC Vidas casio weeks . 5 . . 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-1 | 24 PHOS Le Ue 12-7 15 25 29 25 35-7 39-5 60 
Se Ammbherst ae aon ci. eae 26:6 | 23-7 | 18-7 | 15-2 | 13-4 15-7 23-3 25 24-4 39 40-5 60 
vA A ERO LESD Cahn AN a) Seam 35-6 | 25-6 | 28-4 | 20-4 | 16-4 16-7 20 Oh 25-4 37-1 41-2 61-5 
5-—— Windsor fac. folie ne Soe(ii| 20 somes 17-7 | 14-5 16-7 19 27-5 25-5 3 43 64 
Gee U PUT ORY take Sets see Veneto s ofl sores al eee bam eee Bee Perea ell tee cs oc eae “says doers [hanes apgee ORiaecc kaes GR ne 27-6 38-2 41-5 64 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown-| 25-4 | 25-6 | 22-3 | 17-2 | 15 20 25 25-7 25 39-3 43 55 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31-3 | 24-8 | 23-0 | 17-3 | 138-2 17-2 25°% 28-0 24-9 39-5 45-5 61-6 
S—- Moncton manana one 28-3 | 22 20 15-8 | 12 TS ele Woes ara 30 24-5 37-7 44-3 60-6 
O-= Ste LON te. ee sie sete. 36-1 | 26-1 | 25-7 | 17-1 | 13-4 17 28-8 28-5 25-7 38-7 44-1 64-5 
10—F redericton............ 84-7 | 26-7 | 25-8 | 19-8 | 14-2 16°5 22-5 26-7 24-4 40 44 61-2 
Me-babaurst. cpio cee 4 26 94-2 | 20-5 | 16-5 |} 13 Gide eee oe 26-7 25 41-7 49-4 60 
Quebec (average)............ 27-3 | 24-1] 23-8 | 16-2 | 11-6 13-1 25-7 24-4 24-6 37-6 40-6 60-8 
12=-Quebee, Beets Hee wees 28-4 | 25-1 | 23 16-1 | 11-4 13-5 29-4 24-7 2022 37°6 42-7 60-5 
183—Three Rivers........... 29-1 | 26-7 | 28-7 | 18-2 | 13-8 14-4 22-7 24-2 25-8 37 43-3 62-5 
14—Sherbrooke............ 33:3 | 28-3 | 29 19-5 | 12-5 15:5 31-2 31 25 41-2 41-6 63 
TO-—Sorelint. deer dees vee es 24-24 Die? We ot-5 | 16 10-7 10 24-3 21 23-3 39°3 44 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-8 | 21-3 | 20 14-5 | 10-7 12-6 25-5 20-5 21-4 35-2 38-3 58 
17——St., John’ ss ls. sete 28rd Bowel eo 15 12 14-3 19-3 22-7 24-5 33:5 36 Ga.5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 22-7 1 19 17 15) 74) 10-17 17:3 20 21-3 25 42-5 42-5 55 
19—Montreal.. 0.0... 02... 32:4 | 27-8 | 29-4 | 15-7 | 12-5 8-7 30-6 27-2 25-7 36-2 38-7 64 
ZO ELUDES Le. eae eee Rae 28-9 | 24-4 | 22-9 | 15-5 | 10 12 28-7 26-7 25-3 85-5 38-6 60-5 
Ontario (average)............ 32:6 | 27-0 | 24-4 | 18-3 | 14-2 22°3 30-1 29-1 27-4 38-0 41-7 61-6 
21—-Ottawa. is, socaseiee ee 31-4 | 24-8 | 24-7) 17-1 | 11-3 15-9 27-8 27-5 25-2 38-7 43-3 61-6 
22—-Brock Ville). 5 seek 35 30 96-7.) 16:2 | 13-3 16:3 26-7 30-3 20 38 40-7 61 
23—Kingston) «ose. ofewe cs 32 25-8 | 24-6 | 18:6 | 12-8 15 24-6 27-7 23 36 40-1 56-6 
24—Belleville.............. 3i 25-6 | 27-8 | 18-6 | 13-3 22-2 33-3 28-4 26-1 44-2 45-5 64-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 32-3 | 28 22-4 | 18-9 | 14-4 23-9 29 30-3 31-4 34-7 37-2 61-7 
26-—Oshawa. JA ode saeee oo 31-2 | 26-4 | 23-2 | 17-8 | 14-8 24-2 30-2 29 26-7 42 44.2 61-7 
27—-Orilliag : dey. te Rhos 34-2 | 29-3 | 24-8 | 19 16-2 21-8 28-7 26-6 ie 38 40-7 61-1 
28 LOFONtO, | sae ks ade 33°98] 26-3 |) 26-1 | 16-7 | 14-4 22-8 32-2 28:6 26-6 39 43-6 61-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 35-2 | 28-7 | 28-7 | 19-5 | 12-6 26-2 30 31-7 30 87-4 40-9 60-5 
380—St. Catharines.......... Soran BR 2oe4 | 17 -L | 138-2 23-5 29-3 27-7 iy Pi 35-5 38-3 58-5 
3l—-Hamilton ai a cae 34-6 | 27-5 | 27-4 | 19 14:8 22-7 PA 20's}. peers Lees 36-5 40-6 62-4 
32—Brantford.» See WR e 34-1 | 29-4 | 24-9 | 19-5 | 15-3 23-9 35 29-7 30- 36-7 39-8 62-9 
89—Galtiah Mic aue ti elias 32 28 25 18 15 23 30 OT ie mee, 8 41-4 44-4 62:8 
384—Guelph................. 82-7 | 27-9 | 28-9 | 18-2 | 14-7 23-8 30 25-8 2D 34-2 37-4 60-3 
35—Kitchener.............. 31-7 | 27-5 | 22-6 | 20-1 | 16-2 24-6 35 Sat fan Menem 34-3 38-9 59-8 
386—Woodstock............. 34-3 | 27-1 | 24-7 | 18-2 | 14-2 20-7 30 26-5 26-7 87-5 39 60-2 
8i—tratiord:v.eeh) . sashiol 30 25 21-3 | 17-6 | 14-9 24-6 32-5 28-7 25 38-4 43-3 62-7 
38—London’, .),.45 4. dane ak 33°83 | 27-2 | 25-41 19-5 | 13-6 22-6 29-7 29-8 31 38°7 42-6 61-1 
39-—St.. DOMAS,.« a4 ssis,acleials 31 26:9 | 23-2 | 17-8 | 14-8 21-6 28-5 30 26-7 36-7 40-8 61-4 
40—Chatham A at Ly ee 30-7 | 25-6 | 21-6 | 18-1 | 12-3 24-2 28-8 28-8 Pah 37-3 42-6 63-6 
61—-Windsor. us y5). bey uf ae 29-9 | 24-4 | 24-6 | 16-7 | 12-4 23-8 29-4 28-9 26-1 36-9 40-5 59-8 
4D SArnia.. beste WM heleels eae 380-4 | 24-6 | 23-2 | 19-4 | 15-9 24-6 30 30-2 29-2 41-4 48-3 63:0 
43—Owen Sound............ 29-3 | 25 19-3 | 18 ii 23-3 24 29-3 26-7 38-5 40-7 60°8 
44—North Bay............. 36 29-2 | 25 18-2 | 13-5 25 30 29 26-6 35-6) 38-8 60-4 
AD-—-SUC DULY f eleh oe eee 35-2 | 28 24-3 | 20 13-8 24-2 31-5 33-2 27-6 38-7 43-3 61-7 
46—Cobalt Brees a emer ee 35 29 27-5 | 16-5 | 15 LSet eee ee 28-5 30-3 42 46-2 62-5 
47—Timmins.......0..00600. 30-2 | 26-5 | 24-5 | 19 14-5 22 30 31-2 PACT 35-4 39 61-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 34-7 | 29-4 | 25-2 | 20 15-2 22-9 28-7 29-5 28-9 38-4 42-4 61-9 
49—Port Arthur ba Nedsledeiid alten 31-8 | 24-9 | 22-7 | 18-7 | 14-5 22-6 33-9 30 29-8 40-1 45-4 66-2 
50—Fort William........... 31-4 | 24-3 | 21 16:7 | 14-4 18-8 30-8 29-1 29 38-6 43-4 65-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 27-8 | 21-6 | 20-9 | 14-8 | 11-9 16-1 28-9 26-8 27-2 39-3 42-7 59-1 
61—Winnipess i. eee Oana 4324 12 15-5 27-5 28 Pillay Sheath 43-2 58-1 
62-—Brandon' 5./.2.2. Genco. 26-9 | 21-1 | 19-6 | 15-4 | 11-7 16-7 30-2 2575 eee. 40-8 42-1 60 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 31:5 | 24-8 | 22-6 | 17-4 | 13-0 17-9 33-6 27-5 26-7 45 -6 50-4 63-4 
53— Regina. soak where aon 32-4 | 24-1 | 21-2 | 15-4 | 12-9 16-1 33-9 PANNA he Hh 46-1 51-4 65-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... PASCoy lt Papas cesty Pa | 17-3 | 12-5 17-2 ol 30 29-3 50 52-5 61-2 
55—Saskatoon.............. BOS Ode aa Ouldy, at heb 18-4 34-3 26-4 24 43-1 47-5 60-7 
56—Moose Jaw............. 34-4 | 26-8 | 25-5 | 19 14-1 19-7 35-3 27-6 26-9 43-1 50 65-6 
Alberta (average)............ 32-3 | 25-5 | 23-9 | 18-0 | 13-3 20-1 33-6 28-5 26-1 39-3 45-4 56-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 34-4 | 26-2 | 27 20-3 | 15-5 22-4 37 29-5 28-7 42-9 48-5 54-7 
55-——Drumbeller™ ma nee 35 30 25 20 11-7 21 31 30 26:7 41:3 50 56-7 
59—Edmonton............. 32-2 | 23-6 | 24-4 | 16 12-8 19-5 34-3 30-9 25 38-7 42-6 57-1 
60—Caleary! tte ek ee 29-7 | 23-9 | 23-3 | 15-7 | 13-7 19-2 32-4 27-6 24-2 38-1 44-5 59-6 
61—Lethbridge............. 30-4 | 23-6 | 19-8 | 17-8 | 12-6 18-6 33-2 24-4 25-7 35-7 41-4 53-7 
British Columbia (average) .| 36-5 | 29-9 | 27-5 | 20-0 | 18-1 25°4 39-8 35-1 29-9 48-1 53°3 65-5 
62-—Nernia? idee ae 38 30 28 20 15 ASU) Keer aan 35 30 43°8 50-8 61-7 
63-=Nelson. 2. Mae 35 28 25 20 18 25 40 35 29 41-5 46-2 62:5 
Gi Pratl ib, 2 oem oe aks 35 28 24-5 | 20 17-7 25-7 40-7 36-5 29-6 52-5 58 66 
65—New Westminster...... 35-4 | 29-8 | 23-9 | 17-7 | 17-4 23-3 35-9 31-8 31-9 47-9 52-8 67 
66—Vancouver ata leah uewaneie gs vek ans 387-2 | 29-7 | 28-5 | 18-4 | 18-1 25-8 39-6 35-2 31-9 48-5 52-6 67°8 
67—-Vactorig,. oeemnen tan 38-5 | 81-2 | 27-9 | 19 17-5 27-3 35-9 32-5 28 48-9 53-5 65-2 
68—Nanaimo.......)2...... 36-2, 13 27-o Vaoe 20-7 28 41-7 oo 25 50-3 55 67-5 
69—Prince Ruperti.c.. eee ec on OS VFO OAD 28 45 40 34 51-2 57-5 66-2 
a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. 
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Eggs Butter 
6 | S RE ‘ o § . 2 Fr 5 
er ee cl | bee PAS = (£2 .| <4 |#e (8 oe . 
i ie} a= ra - 
Gat | ce i) gal ce. eee || eealetelleeos| ae Eee oo | PS 
Se&gc}ee ee rl 86 So | 626] ao |v s} BS | RS 22 aS Sian ante 
mao | on S25} ss sO oom = gS ame) ms || ao Ves e, St Lore #2 
Boo leas|ees| Ss | 2s |285 | Bs Ides] ER | ee locks sen | 88 
Gt | ae Stk] ¢ a Ge | F2e] Ga |SHas §2 | eas Baa 5 Abs 5 5. 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-8 30-0 21-4 13-8 60-0 20:5 20-3 36-9 21-9 35-1 31-7 43-9 49-1 
15-5 28° ORR ee eek 55-0 17-5 18-5 28-9 22-0 37-4 32-9 44-1 51-7 
12 20-30 |b onto ey ee eee 50-70 17-4 16-1 31 21-4 43-1 40-6 45 51 1 
20 OOH Tp ue ye" EAS be ca 60 17:3 20 32-4 20-1 34-8 32-6 44-] De 2 
18 OT he Uae eee 45 17-6 16 29-8 20-8 35-6 33-3 42-7 49-4 | 3 
12 ZOO ey oe | a 50 17-2 18:6 27-2 24-6 41-2 83-3 4] 51-7 | 4 
wee An 4 25 AS Pa te is 2 60 17:5 19 29-8 24-3 33-7 23-5 48 54-5 | 5 
OE Sid Fl noes REN ee I ee eds Glo STU 17:7 21 23-4 21 36-2 34-3 43-5 51-8 | 6 
14 30) UP a. Oo eae 70 19-7 21-5 40-4 21-6 30-8 26-8 42-2 49-4) 7 
15-5 30-0) (pon: ob 10-0 56-9 17-6 17-7 34-8 22°97 34-9 30-3 42-3 49-2 
12 SO Eee ae 10 60 18 Wicd 37-7 21-6 38-7 34-2 44-7 49:71 8 
18 BO Pe be Ae 10 60 16-7 16-8 35-2 22-8 38-5 34-6 42-7 49-3 1 9 
20 SOME RE. oe 55-60 18-8 18-2 41-1 21:3 32-4 27-5 44.7 48-7 |10 
TOE fost Sees A a A 50 17 18 25 25 30 25 37 49-2 |11 
15-0 30-4 24-0' 10-6 55:0 21-3 22:0 31-2 21-9 35-9 33-4 40-5 44.5 
10 25 20/0 lk See ee 50 20 20 33-6 22-6 37:3 34-5 39-7 44-8 |12 
15-20 0 TE WRAL RS aE LOT ee eh. 22-5 23-3 31-7 23-3 86-9 SON Loe Eien oak 44-8 |13 
15-20 35 30 LORE Rama 23-3 18 32-5 22-6 35-5 SOx0 40-2 44-8 |14 
ot ee 30 Me MMS MAb kde 4 Alinta & 25 25 Remy e 20-2 33-6 31-5 BE \sieleteort) ¢ 42-5 |15 
ae ARE 334. 20 Bees seroto all eo eked Mtoe REGS My eA 23-4 21 CO SP ee eee 37 42-5 116 
WP A es 9 Col 20 10 60 20 18-5 38-7 20-5 33-5 29-2 44 45-6 |17 
SE 6 Sols Bl ces ene ae Ek es 8 50 Sy Aten 8 25 25-7 23-2 36 Rik eke 37-7 45-3 |18 
12-18 30-35 30) 3} tee eer | ee ee 20-3 21-3 83-5 20-2 42-8 36-4 43-5 45-6 |19 
15 SOT Yen hae 10 60 18-3 25 30-5 23-4 36-4 33 41-3 44-8 |20 
18-6 30-7 23°6 12-2 64-7 19-7 19-4 39-8 21-2 35-2 32-8 45-5 49-4 
20 wy 22-33 LOP [eee ie: 19-8 17 38-9 20-8 388-8 34°3 42-6 46-3 |21 
ay 3 Se 35 25 10 ee ae 20-8 pal 42-7 Ue. oo 30 44 44-4 122 
#5: 35 30 10-201 ee 19-7 17 39-8 20 82°3 29-2 42+] 45-6 123 
AS oS eche Bl |e See le mM Mr er gl CS Ay 25 25 39-1 21 29-7 Deals 45-4 46-7 |24 
ee RW, 30 ER are 60 18 19 36-1 21-2 31-2 28-5 44 46-3 125 
20 25 eile Ms ale Al | ot I eee 18 89-6 oe 34-1 83-5 45-4 48-9 126 
20 Sell eR ARR Veneer atte a SL 16-5 17-7 36-1 21-5 CADE: Ni ee pata 46 49-6 |27 
15 25-28 30 12-5 72 17-8 15-5 40-9 20-6 38-9 34-3 46 49 28 
22 35 20 7) [eh om ate ee tere Se 19:3 41-1 20°3 36-3 32-5 39 50-8 |29 
14 32 PERM Er aro lie, ang 16:5 18-1 38-7 18:3 36-3 34-2 49 49-5 |30 
20 CSO ei FL 60 20 18-3 45-3 24 38 35 44-8 50 31 
20 30 23-30 TBS Saale (as pean 19-4 17-7 40-2 19-7 32-8 32-2 48 49-3 132 
15 33 20 Daa lee A Ae 19-5 20-5 87-4 19:7 5. Aa: erties: 47-2 49-1 |33 
20 380 25: pe Re ae ae | OM 20 22 40-2 20-7 36-2 31-7 45-3 47-9 |34 
ies oe 30 PAN BRA (EH eae, 75 20 17-5 34-1 18-1 32:3 31 45-7 48-3 |35 
20 5) 20 1255) nese SL Wb es 38-1 18:1 30-2 26 43°7 47-6 |36 
20 BOE hak, ccc. 15 50 22-5 22 39-3 19-7 30 27 45-2 49-5 |37 
15 25 20) 0) eee 50 17-7 20 36-6 20-8 383-9 31-2 47 49-8 138 
22 380 22 10 50 19-7 16:5 45-7 210 80°3 29-5 48-4 50-3 139 
18 35 20 Day PR a ge 9 19-7 24-1 42-2 20-5 30-7 29-4 47-9 50-3 |40 
20 35 28 LOG §) | Rets . 19 20 45-2 20-4 36-9 34-3 50 50-7 |41 
WA ch. HORS ck 25 Op Ok Smee 2 elie 19 23-6 45-6 23-1 BO 4a ee aed 49-1 51-4 142 
ek eee tl eee 20 ASS Se, li 5 Ae ae | 16 36-2 20-4 BUA cheat 47-7 49-2 143 
Set Mee 3B) S: 9 eee ee ee ee ee al CO 17-3 21 41-4 23-4 38-4 od 43 47-4 |44 
ue: ae aS 25 10 75 20 18 388-1 23-4 43-9 38-6 43-3 50-1 |45 
res eee 30 STE pre Bh 75 21-7 20 37-8 25-2 43-3 40 45 52-5 |46 
we aaa 30 crass a: «08: [eink ieee Oe ee 19-7 19-5 33-6 22 46-6 37-8 sapere 53 47 
Be Ree ta ees ee 20 ers Pn Ak 2 ee 20-2 22-5 39-5 21-4 40-2 37-6 44 49-6 148 
18 30 18 CMe Rie a ty whole § 18-7 17-9 41-2 24 39 Dihie ree al 2 Ol its Be 53-7 [49 
20 25 200 31 ae eee 80 19-3 17°8 42-3 22-1 40 38-3 45 54 50 
bin ee | eae eh Oi ae ee 19-8 16-9 35-2 20-9 34-0 30-5 40-7 474-5 
Le See Pe eee 25 ASR er ah Ms oe 19-5 16:7 30-7 19-7 86-2 32-9 41-1 49-4 |51 
eet A. 380 18 A ape: ON Een aad 20 17 39-7 22-1 ol: 7, 28 40-2 45-5 152 
25-0 36-0 15-5 160 fevgee 24-8 23°9 36-0 23°0 31-6 30-1 38-9 48-8 
25 30-35 TROPA (AY. a ae YE a 25 23-6 34-6 22-7 33-2 29-8 41-2 50 53 
25 25-30) 12-5-15 Te ee 25 23-7 30-6 20 ie eal a eee 36 49-2 54 
25 30 15 2008 ieee a. 24-1 23-2 37-3 22-9 3) 31-5 38°8 46-4 155 
25 30 1B Meal ae eee Ol). tall D 25 25 41-3 21-4 32-7 29 39°7 49-7 |56 
21-7 27-8 15-6 18:3) eee 24-1 22°3 35-7 22-4 32-1 26-2 39-9 48-2 
ddl eet 30 20 20 Bee vache 25 et eae a 388-7 23-1 29-2 23-3 39-6 49-4 |57 
25 30 18 [tek eee eee en 25 25 27-2 25-2 30 27-5 40 47-7 |58 
17-5-20 23-25 12-5 15 eee 23-2 22-7 34-7 22-9 36°4 28-7 40-4 48-6 |59 
25 30 15 18D Pae 24-5 21-2 39-6 21-5 34-4 28-6 37-7 48-5 160 
18 25 12-5 20. 9 eee} 23 20-4 38-5 19-2 380-5 23 41-9 46-6 |61 
21-8 27-4 20-9 17:3, hee. oy 22-5 22°2 39-9 20°4 3€-3 31-3 48-6 52-6 
25 30 18 1S hileeeee se. 23-3 23:7 43-7 24-3 40-6 Soeon alo sOe ieee eae 48-9 162 
25 30 20. Ata oe «3 GS 25 23°7 35-3 24-8 31-7 30 46-2 50 63 
25 30 18-20 20 Se eee peed: 25 23-6 36 26 37-7 35 50 54-6 164 
18 27-5 18 13.5) eee 19-9 Pipe 41-1 20-7 33-8 28-3 49-7 53-2 |65 
ar Ae 25 25 15 TF ee | 20-5 18-8 38-3 21-8 34-8 Sal 49 53-2 166 
ee Soe 22 13 Vee 8 20 a eee | 20-3 20-7 36-7 20:8 34-2 31 50-7 53-7 |67 
17-5 30 22-5 22-5 43 25-3 80-4 D5 48-1 55 68 
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oth con he ee . 
ro) so 3 2 
g. | 4 A Bo . e. Bile sf 
oo Hime of aT g2 | 32 | & 
Locality Bh A ae aN, a by gk ae 8 3 
| eee 5. |88g|/¢.| 38 -& | $a | Be ae 
os a moa |S] 38 av pte Ges 88 = as 
on aie oo BS & Dt Le Qa ak ° of dt 
So ieee eel ees'| Sk {| Sei SRT ee se Be 
oO FYea) DM Ey ia fan] HH a Ay 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 30-8 7-6 18-4 5-2 6-0 10-9 12-7 16-1 16-8 16-2 
Nova Scotia (average) .............. 29-8 8-1 17-6 5-8 6-4 9-7 14-1 18-1 17-6 17-2 
I=-Sy.dneyan Megas ee 30-3 8 17-8 5-7 6-6 9-9 13-1 18-1 18-1 18-2 
2—New Glasgow...............+- 29-3 8 16-8 5-3 5:9 9-8 14-1 17-4 17 16-9 
DePATONOTS bey ihe de tl) erent ek 28-1 8 17-7 5-6 6-7 9-5 13 19-5 17-9 16 
AS abita xn ci | an an 21-8 8 18 5:5 6-4 9-1 15-5 17-6 17-1 16-7 
6—Windsore...3:3e3) alee Cree 30-2 8-3 18-2 6-4 6-7 10 14-3 19-7 19-4 19-3 
Gaol PUTO eas 6. choca oh eo kaise 29-2 8 16-8 6 6 9-9 14-6 16-3 16 15-8 
7—P .E.1.—Charlottetown........ 29-4 7-4 19-4 5-3 6 11-1 15 16-2 16-9 16-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-1 8-7 18-2 5-5 6-1 10-8 14-6 16-3 16-2 15-6 
8—Moncton®.:.. 2 eo as selene 33 9-3 18 5-8 6-5 12 14-4 17-1 16-2 16-2 
G——Stavonnn, cack, taahied Meee lee 30-9 8-7 18-8 5-2 5-8 9-6 13-9 15-1 15 14-5 
10—F redericton 30-6 8-7 18 5-3 6-2 11-7 15-7 16 16-5 15-2 
11=-Bathursty i.) seeds le cece 30 8 18 5-6 5-8 10 14-2 17 1% 16-5 
Quebec (average)................... 29-6 6-3 17-8 5-2 6-4 9-6 13-2 14-6 17-0 15-4 
Oe becins Lisa ads netac es 32-9 7:5 18 5-5 6 10-9 13-2 14-4 16-7 16-2 
183—Three Rivers................-. 29-8 6 18 5-5 7 9-9 15 14-9 18-9 15 
14—Sherbrooke..................-- 34 6-7 17-7 5-2 6 9-7 14-2 14-6 17-5 16-2 
15==Soreliyiccutscs Weer keels ees 27-7 6 17-7 4-9 6°3 9-5 12 14-8 17-5 16-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 29-2 5 17-2 4-7 6-5 9-5 13 14-6 16-4 15-4 
17==St. Johniss..23) 0h.5.i. eee 26°8 5-3 17-7 4-7 6-7 9-8 14-2 14-2 16-2 15-5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 26-6 6-7 18-2 5-7 if 8 13 15-2 19-2 15-6 
19--Montreall.)) io). oh Bee 30-4 | 5-3-8 17-9 5-4 5-7 10-3 12-2 14-4 15 14-6 
QO er ahs SoM cas eee 29 6-8 17-4 5-6 6-4 9-2 12-2 13-9 15-9 14 
Ontario (average) .................. 31-0 7:3 17-9 4-9 5-8 11-7 13-2 15-6 15-7 15-2 
DY—-OLCR WANE. os bale Mile asatiale eee 31-1 7-3-8 18-6 5-9 6-4 11-1 11-4 15-3 15-2 15-2 
22——Brockwill@.) 3.2 5.64 a0 tees 28-8 6-7 17-6 5-5 5-4 10-2 12-1 15-3 15-1 15-1 
Zo TING StON ss. se56 Ps nck tees 29 6-7 15-5 5-4 5 9-2 12:3 13-6 13-2 12-9 
24—Belleville................0.000- 30 6-3 17-1 4-9 5-1 11-2 13 14-7 15-2 14-6 
25—Peterborough... 30-1 7-3 17-4 4-5 5-4 11-9 12-2 15 14-9 14-6 
26—-Oshawa’. ..d5'5e 5.0.52 eee 34-9 7:3 17 4-3 6 12-7 13-7 15-3 14-9 14-9 
Pier Orilligay Jv set Ue. cee one 30°6 6-7 19-3 5 5-2 11-7 12-9 15-3 15-5 15-3 
28=—L OFONtON. . bc rants ok eee 32-7 | 7-3-8 18-5 4-6 5-6 10-7 11-8 14-9 14-9 14-8 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 32°5 7:3 19-1 5 5-7 12-4 14-8 15-9 15-9 15-4 
30—St. Catharines................. 27-9 7:3 17-3 4-6 5-3 12-5 12-5 13-8 13-9 14-2 
OLS HAMIALION 555 b0156 5a i0/o vole beeloee 33°8 | 7-3-8 18 4-4 5-7 11-2 12-1 15-1 15-2 14-8 
$2—Brantford: 2.02058. 3) 5. ae 31 7-3-8 17-8 4-2 5-4 12-2 13-4 14-4 14-6 14-3 
Oo alte on a eee telcc Leg mene 33°5 7-3 18-8 4-4 5-5 13-2 13-5 14-9 16-9 15-1 
34--Guelp bie sic4s oorsess Leb eeenee 32-6 7-3 18-5 4-5 5-7 12-4 12-2 15-4 15-3 15-6 
35-—Katchener:.c. och occbencuiecst 31-2 7-3 18-3 4-2 5:3 11-9 12-2 15-5 15-1 14-6 
386—Woodstock.............ccs0c00 27-7 6-7 17-1 4-3 5-2 11 13-2 14-9 14-7 14-9 
S(O tTAMOrG ey, 605. ah. ho. 5 aE 31-2 | 6-7-7°3 18-3 4-6 6-4 12-5 13-3 16-2 16-1 15-3 
88 LONGO ies dees ee. eck eee 32-7 7-3-8 18-8 4-5 5-5 12-2 14-1 16 16-5 15-5 
39—St. Thomas................... 29-7 7°3 19-2 4-7 5-6 12-6 14-2 16°5 16-9 15-1 
40—Chatham.....5-5..5 8 .<isscn sees 30-1 6-7 18-2 4-4 5-4 12 14-3 15-2 14-7 14-3 
41=-Windsore cs. t oka cee eee 30 8 18-6 4-8 5-4 12-2 13-8 15-8 15-6 15-9 
AD Sarnia es ce hs/s sk he, 0 hoe ee 30-9 | 7-3-8-7 18-2 4-5 5-9 13-4 13-8 15-9 15:17 15 
43—Owen Sound.................-- 30-7 6-7 18-5 4-5 5:6 11-3 14-3 16:3 15-9 15-9 
44—North Bay..............2.000. 29-1 5-8 15 5-5 6-7 10-9 13-2 15 15-4 15 
Ab SUGDUrY 4.55 boleh. ok eee 32-2 8 17-2 5-6 7-2 10-8 15 17-2 18 16-1 
£6 —Cobaleys .. bi. el ons bua Meneer 32 8-1] 19 6 6-5 | 11-7] 15-7] 19-3] 919-3} 19 
AJ——TiMAMVINS is 64a). Vale 8 Ce en oe 31 8-3 15-7 5:6 6 10-6 14-3 16-3 15-7 15:7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-1 8 19-3 5:3 7-2 13-2 14-2 15-5 15:7 15-7 
9—Port Arthuri.!. 5.2 5...56500cnn on 31-4 7:3 18-8 5-5 5:8 10-6 11-5 17-3 17:5 16-6 
50—Fort William............. Baek te 30-3 7-3 16-9 5-5 5-4 11-6 11 16-5 16 15-5 
Manitoba (average)...............+- 30-8 6-7 18-6 5:3 6-5 11-7 12-9 18-7 17-6 17-7 
H1—-Winnineg,....4...1ce.ccceemenen 31-2 if 19-6 5:3 6-6 11-2 12-5 18-2 17-4 17-6 
62—Brandon’®, 030.0) 52.04.65 oes ek 30-3 6-4 17-5 5:3 6-4 12-1 13-3 19-1 17-8 17-7 
Saskatchewan (average) ........... 31-2 8-1 18-4 5-4 5-9 10-8 12-2 18-4 18-8 18-3 
53 epinia a! s Fe ete oe ere 30 8-8-4 15 5:3 6-1 11-8 12-2 17-8 18-4 17-6 
54—Prince Albert.................. Bo 8 21-5 5-2 6-3 9 11-4 18-8 18-4 18-4 
55—Saskatoon..........ccccccceees 31-5 8 17-5 5-4 5-7 11-5 13-8 18-6 19-9 19-1 
56—Moose Jaw...........cesceceee 31-2 8 19-7 5:6 5-4 10-9 11-5 18:3 18-5 18-2 
Alberta (average)................... 31-0 8-8 18-5 5:5 5-6 11-0 10-4 16-3 19-0 18-3 
57—Medicine Hat................-- 32 8-9 18-7 5-5 6-5 11-1 11-2 17-1 20-9 18-6 
Drumheller’ 2858) ie ene 31:7 8-9 17-5 5-4 5-6 11-5 11-1 16-9 17-7 17-7 
59—Edmonton................0000 29-9 8 20°5 5-3 5:3 9-8 9-5 15-8 18-8 18-6 
60—Caleary §%......3.<. £8. ose tees 33 8-4 18 5-6 5-5 11-4 9-7 15-9 19 19 
61—Lethbridge.................... 28-5 10 18 5-5 5-2 11-2 10-6 15-6 18-4 17-6 
British Columbia (average)........ 32-0 8-9 21-1 5:6 6-2 10-1 9-5 16-2 17-8 17-7 
G2— Hermie.) 4 iad Wea cco eeieeon 31 8+3 20:2 5:5 6 11-2 10:9 15-8 17:9 19-3 
63—Nelson! 5.5 sods sco c ches es 31 10 18-9 5-8 6-4 10-6 10-4 15-8 19-2 19-6 
64——Tirail se. Soe «ce ite ee 30 9-3 16-1 5:6 5-5 10 9-1 15-6 18-2 18:5 
65—New Westminster...... ess 32-2 8 23-9 5:5 5-9 9-4 8 16-1 17-9 16-4 
66—Vancouver.............20eeeees 31-5] - 8 21-4 5-6 5:8 9-4 9 15-2 16-4 15-2 
67—Victoria®.. 225-828...) .ccttess 32-5 8-9 24 5:5), ff 9-4 8-6 15-8 16-7 17-1 
68—Nanaimo............cceeeceee: 32°5 8-9 21-7 5-5 7-2 10 9-5 17-5 17-2 17-2 
69—Prince Rupert................. 35-5 10 22:5 6 6 10-6 10-1 18 18-5 18-5 
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Potatoes Apples 
oO 
S a F ao 
Ss Q : .- . B = a 
= a= « oS g oe ze) R 3 
= ES = a eae bee by Pa a Sg g 
se | eo eat tee ee free) Leash ise ge ob ee fe ae 
5 . * ob . : o ° = 
BE 73 | 2 ae) 8g | ee | FS beset 3 ae ae a8 FS 
Bee| ieee) | Scaled) ieee Be lees tea eee se | a ap 
a93| 28 a va nS ah ax | 2818 Fe g 3 qa 5S e 5 
ea ‘o) ow Ay fey ca] ey ms o os oO = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-1 7:0 1-646 33-9 abe" 19-3 14-8 18-4 18-4 78-9 28°5 66-8 45-0 
8-3 6-6 1-456 29-2 26-3 19-2 15-4 18-9 19-2 82-9 31-4 71-9 58-1 
7-9 6°6 1-493 31-7 35 18-7 15-7 19-6 20-6 85-6 30-7 76°7 61-7 
7-7 6:6 1-394 26-9 27:5 17 15-7 19-3 18 82-6 30:9 61-8 41 
7-9 6:9 1-325 24-1 27-5 20 15-2 18-2 19-5 90 31-2 80 53-7 
9-2 6-6 1-341 30:3 24-7 16-6 14-8 18-5 18-1 84 28-1 68-2 46-3 
9-4 6-3 1-687 33 20 25 15-5 20 20 80 34-4 80 53-5 
7-8 6:3 1-495 29 23-3 18 15-6 18 18-7 75 33 64-5 44.5 
7-7 7:5 1-083 23-5 25 20:3 16-5 16°8 18-8 95 29-3 69-3 52°5 
7-9 6-2 1-388 29-0 25°9 17-7 16-0 17-9 18-8 47-6 28-4 70-3 49-8 
8-6 5-9 1-486 28-9 21-9 20 16-2 17-8 18-4 85 31-4 75 56-2 
7-4 5:9 1-54 32 24°3 16:3 14-5 17-1 18-2 69-2 27-2 62-5 44.2 
8 6°6 1°375 29-2 27-5 17°3 17-5 19 18-7 80 28-9 73°7 45 
77 6-2 1-00 25-8 30 17-3 15-6 17-5 20 76:2 26 70 53-9 
7:7 7-2 1-411 28°3 30-5 17-9 15-0 18-8 18-9 87-2 270-6 72-4 43-4 
8-3 7°5 1-198 25 27-5 18-3 ily 18-8 20-8 95-3 26-7 79-2 43-7 
7:5 8-6 1-291 26-5 31-7 18-7 14-7 20-7 19-7 92-8 27 71-2 44-4 
7-4 7-1 1-446 27-1 33 19-8 14-5 19-2 18-7 93-7 30°8 69-7 44.9 
7-5 6-9 1-251 YS 20 We aa tes ae 16°6 14-7 18-7 202 Zalvde ees: 26-7 80 42-4 
7-7 6-5 1-517 ZS cer conte, 17°3 15 17-7 TG. Cea ee a. PAYS Naor ie cea 40-2 
8 df 1-402 DTD E Le sa Pee: 17-7 14-4 20-5 20-7 65 OAs AUN Re EE 45 
7-2 7-1 1-325 2024 | At Sees 2 17-6 16-3 19 16-6 99-3 So Low feeb: 46 
7-6 7-2 1-742 31-8 36-7 17-4 14-1] 18-3 18-6 91 25-5 67°3 39-7 
8 6-8 1-53 82°5 23-6 17-7 14-2 16-6 18-7 73°6 25-7 66-7 45-4 
8-4 6-6 1-839 37-2 27-9 18-5 14-8 18-0 17-9 18-4 28:7 65-0 41-0 
8-3 7-5 1-58 32-1 32-3 17-5 14-7 17-9 19-7 80-4 28-1 61-2 44.5 
7-3 5-9 2-19 42-5 29-5 20 13:7 18 18-2 84-5 29-4 72 41-4 
8-2 7-5 1-87 38-5 27°5 20°6 13-3 17-8 18-5 81-4 25 62+7 42-3 
9-9 7-8 1-84 37-5 PATASA AN Ws Ue ae 13-7 17-2 16-7 76:6 25°6 62 39-9 
8-1 7:4 1-47 29-4 26 18-7 14:3 16-4 17-4 79-5 28-7 66°38 37 
8-7 6-9 1-75 36-1 25 13-7 14:3 18-6 19 77:5 26-6 66-6 42 
7°6 zi} 1-40 28 31-2 15 14-6 18-8 18-6 78-8 27 65-8 40 
8-2 6-4 1-84 85-5 30 16 13-8 16-7 16-5 75-2 25-7 61-4 38-6 
8-7 6°5 2-16 38-9 OG ed tees es 14-2 17-7 17-7 91 27-5 72:7 42-7 
8-9 6-4 1-92 35-5 Dance eb de 12-5 17-8 15-5 78 +2 27-2 60-5 38-8 
8-8 6-3 2-05 42 27-5 23 15-5 17-4 16-5 72-9 24-6 65-7 41-1 
7-5 5-5 1-975 7 coal I Seal I | oa 18-8 i) 15-7 73°7 26-1 57-5 38-3 
8-2 6-2 1-92 40-4 BK lak ae aot 14-5 17-1 17-4 76-3 26 59-8 88-2 
8-4 7:2 1-75 37-2 SOM ish. ee Mechs 14 17 16°7 76°6 24-6 64-7 39 
8-1 5-9 1-76 35 Op LCI | ae Be ae 12-9 16-8 16-8 65 27-3 61-2 35-8 
8:5 5-6 1-75 34-7 FAC IBF Sey Be 13 17 15-6 74-5 28-7 75 387-5 
8-7 5°7 2°12 43-5 30 15 15-2 18-5 17-1 77°5 25-4 57°5 41 
7°83 5-8 1-97 87°3 19-2 15 16 16-4 16-4 78 28-1 65 39 
9-1 7-1 1-75 34-9 OCT ME Vos ae ae 15-7 18 17-6 79-8 28-5 69°4 42-5 
8-6 6:5 1-94 36°9 22-5 15 15-9 17-5 15-5 82-8 28-1 65 40-5 
8-2 5-2 2-06 36-8 27-8 20 14-7 18-4 17-4 76-3 27-8 70°6 41-4 
8-4 6 2-17 40-6 PALI GS ee 16 18-7 18-2 84-2 29-2 62-5 39-8 
8-1 6-8 1-43 30-5 PLN (Ae ae, ae 15-5 17-9 17-2 70-7 27-4 66-4 41-9 
7-3 6:9 1-70 39°3 39°3 18-5 14-8 17-8 19 77°7 28-5 59-2 40-5 
8-8 7-9 1-717 7 ae 22-5 17-7 19-3 20°5 89 33-3 75 45-8 
9-5 6-5 2-11 7G Si | Game aie 21-7 16-4 20 20-6 92 31-2 69 48-7 
9-3 i. 2-00 Bio Al ah. dae 19-3 14:8 20-7 19-7 77-5 29-5 68-3 46-2 
8-8 5-8 1-95 42-3 34-3 19-2 15-9 18-6 21-1 77 28 61-7 40-7 
8-4 7:6 1-49 81-4 32-6 21-7 17 19-3 20°38 77°5 30 62-5 43-3 
8-2 6:6 1-55 31-2 33-5 18-2 15-4 18-5 19-6 78-5 29 61-8 42-9 
8-5 8-1 1-043 as | «ts S Leks.. 20-0 14-6 18-9 19-1 2°74 29-2 61-5 44. 
8-7 7-9 1-045 I HTO Neh dee sells 20-7 14-1 18-4 19 73-6 29-1 59-7 44. 
8-2 8-2 1-04 Desde. Nie. 19-3 15-1 19-3 19-2 71-7 29-2 63°3 44. 
8-3 8-4 1-768 SPwS licks! Se em. 21-6 15-2 20-0 21-6 46-4 29-1 68-7 b1- 
8-3 9 1-74 ODT ite, Be 20-7 14-2 19-7 19-9 77:5 27-7 65 48- 
8-1 8-9 1-72 Soe Hae, 21-7 14:8 21-4 23+7 74-2 30 68 52 
8-2 8-3 1-75 SAO) iiss: are 20-5 14-8 18-6 20 77-9 29-1 72°1 53> 
8-5 7-4 1-86 AQ |S. LAS 21-1 16-9 20-2 20:5 76 29-7 69-5 50- 
7-6 8-2 1-550 SOS ait. se tes 20-8 13-9 18-9 18-9 72-9 26-8 66-0 49- 
7-9 8-1 1-97 S97 (33 |e Bane eee 24-3 14 19 20-3 68-6 27-6 72-8 50- 
7-4 8-1 1-63 30S ase ae. 20 14-2 18-7 18-5 78°3 26 33°38 51- 
7-5 7-9 1-29 2600 «aes Seek 20-2 13-3 19 19-2 73°9 27-4 60 46- 
8 8-3 1-55 BZ DLA moe. 20-7 13°9 19-2 18-1 73°7 26-9 66-6 50-7 
7-1 8-6 1-31 2720 ee a ees 18-7 14-2 18-4 18-4 70 26-2 67-5 46-7 
7-7 7-6 1-700 B 331007 ees aaa 21-7 13-8 18-8 16-8 74-3 30-4 64-9 49-1 
8-7 8-4 1-84 450 So ee, 21-7 16:2 20 19-2 77-5 84-2 68 50 
8-4 7-9 1-87 ce Rh 25 14:8 18-7 17-9 76-7 32-5 65-8 51-7 
71 6-4 2°02 AD iia ct ay 25 14-4 19-4 Wi 75 35 62-5 49 
6-8 7-5 1-291 DiS |e eee 21- 12-4 18-2 15 70 27-5 63-6 45 
6-4 6-5 1-29 29% SERS 16 12-4 17°6 15-3 67-8 24-7 59-7 44.8 
7 6-8 1-57 3258 Wh eles. 23°6 14-1 17-9 14-8 72-1 27-7 59-9 47-2 
8-7 7:4 1-76 Aly, ol eent i: 16-2 13-7 18-2 15-3 76-4 30 68-6 51 
8-8 9-5 1-96 Cy Ne ae 25 12-4 20 19-5 79 31-2 71 54 
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Sugar z ie ry hy 
eae e | g oo * $ 4 
7 ~ bod eo =] ox} ws bart ma] 2 = 
oi] Ba Be Sees |S. | Sale Ste ll pemael | ie 
Locality 13/3 A |gge| 28 | 4 AGE E 3 3 B 
. . ° . 2 Pigs: oO. ang Se fe = 
S38 As E 84 | See np Ao -S ae) -6 3g $8 
5 Om ¢— tele) 3 bee &, ce wes = oo as 
ae seesl/es|<3\sesl Bi |se| RE o8 eg | a8 | ods 
RBaloAa| Sa] $a 52 R=ta ao, & oh J ga S ta a= 
o a 1}) Be |O > oa) Ay 6) 7) oa) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} gents | cents} cents | cents | cents | cents $ 
Dominion (Average)....... 8-4 | 7-9 | 60-9 | 71-6 | 27-8 15-4] 3-6 55-4 58-2 12-3 7:3 16-403 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-6 | 7-9 | 66-0 | 71-4 | 29-8 12:9} 3-9 59-8 43-6 13-2 7-7 16-438 
1—Sydney sy)... deat 8-8 | 8-1] 66-5 | 69-1 | 31-2 14-2} 4- 62-3 52-6 13-1 (he ee oe eee 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-6 | 8+ | 65-5 | 73-2 | 80-9 13-3] 3-4 57-7 32-7 13-5 Tie. [iho tsae, tee 
8—Ambherst............. 8-6 | 7-9) 70 72-5 | 26-7 12- 5-2 50 37°5 13-2 7-4 17-50 
4 Halifax ss (io... cle ald 8-1] 7-7 | 61-7 | 69-8 | 30 14 4 67-3 57-7 12-9 7-5 | 15-00-15- = 
6—Windsor.............. Be2) ed AG 73°7 | 380 11-3 | 33 62-3 49 13-7 8 17-0 
6—Triro. 2. de 8-8} 8-1] 67 70-1 | 30 12-5 | 3-3 59 32 13 7-8 16- 00 
7—P.B.1.-Charlottetown| 8-1 | 7:6 | 63-6 | 72-4 | 28-3 14-1] 4 58-3 41-3 14-1 6-9 18-40 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8:4 | 7:9 | 64-8 | 71-6 | 27-3 12-7 | 3-3 60-0 39-3 12-6 7-0 17-125 
8—Moncton............. 8-6 | 7-9 | 67-8 | 74-6 | 28 12 3:4 67-4 45-7 14-2 73 218-00 
9—St. John..........0005 8-1 | 7:7 | 62-8 | 64-1 | 27-4 12:3 | 3-3 56-7 36 12-9 6-7 16-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-8 | 8-4 | 63-7 | 73 25-7 12-5 | 2-8 56 39-3 11-5 i 16-00 
1—Bathurst............. 8-1 | 7-5 | 65 74-6 | 28 14 3:5 60 36 11-8 7 18-00 
Quebec (Average).......... 7-8 | 7-3 | 60-4] 69-1 | 26-8 14:1 | 3-7 53-3 63-6 11-4 6-7 15-542 
12—Ouebee. ies. ve les ole 7-6 | 7-1] 60-2 | 72-9 | 26-3 17:3 | 3-5 53-2 65 11-1 7-5 115: ane 00 
13—Three Rivers......... 8-5 | 7-9 | 61 71-3 | 27-1 14-5 | 4:3 52 63-3 12-2 7-1 4-50 
4—Sherbrooke.......... 7:7 | 7-2 | 62-5 | 69-9 | 27-5 14-7 | 3-3 53-3 60 11-2 5-6 116- eg: 50 
15—Sorel....5.......0000- 8 7-5 | 56-9 | 51-7 | 26-3 12-5] 4 45 70 10:5 6:8 15-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ (Giga 60 70:8 | 26-7 11-8 | 3-8 55 68-7 10-7 6-8 114-50-15-00 
178; John’s... 6. 3625 7-8} 7:3 | 619 | 70-7 | 26-7 14-4] 3-8 57+5 63-3 13-7 6-4 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines....... 8-1 | 7-4 | 65 72-5 | 27-5 13-6] 4 55. 61 12-2 6-9 |16-00-16-50 
19—Montreal...... abe hi 7-5 | 7-11 60-3 | 70-5 | 26-1 14-3 | 3-3 54-1 65-5 10-8 6:3 16-00 
DO YO Oe, Sl) 7-8) 7-3) 57-14 71-5 | 27-1 13-5 | 3:3 54-2 56 10-5 6-7 16-75 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-3 | 8-0 | 62-2 | 72-9 | 26-7 13-7] 3-5 55-0 59-9 11-6 7-0 15-738 
21—Ottawal i. wid. d ee 7-8 | 7-4) 56-8 | 73-8 | 27 13:3 | 3-5 61-9 60 11-6 7-1 15-75 
22—Brockville........... 8-5 | 8-2] 61 ie 27-4 13-2 | 3-6 57 56 11-8 6-9 16-00 
23—Kingston..........<.- 7-8 | 7-3 | 59-1 | 69 26-4 12:7] 3-7 55-9 54 10-8 6:7 15-50 
24—-Belleville............ 7-9 | 7-7 | 64-4 | 69-3 | 26 13-8 | 3:3 55 60 11-7 6-9 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-8 | 7-5 | 62-8 | 70-9 | 27-9 14-3 | 3-3 56-1 55-9 10-5 6-4 14-75 
26—Oshawa.......seccce- 8:3 | 8-2 | 67 74.2 | 25-4 12:7 | 3:4 57 64 12-1 6:7 15-00 
ST Orillig le ei Fy setae 8-2] 7-9 | 66-7 | 70-7 | 24:8 14-7] 3-8 58-3 53-3 11-8 7-1 115-00-15-50 
298—Toront0.....0ecedss. 7-8 | 7-5 | 62-1 | 72-8 | 24-4 12-1] 3-2 55-4 53-9 10 6-5 }14-50-15-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-5 | 8-1 | 66-9 | 76-4 | 27-4 14-4] 3-8 61-2 62 11-1 6-9 214-50 
30—St. Catharines........ 8-3 | 8-2 | 63-7 | 74-3 | 25 12-3] 3-3 53-3 61 11-2 6-7 |g14-50-15-00 
31—Hamilton.......... wef 78] 77 | 62-1 | 73-6 | 25-5 12 3:3 53-6 60 10-1 6-5 | 14-25-14-75 
32—Brantford.......... we] 279 | 7-6 | 60-4 | 73 25 12-8 | 3-2 56-7 68-3 10-8 6-7 | 14-50-15-00 
33+ Galt ESM: 2 cis dela we] 7°99) 77 | 61-7 | 71-8 | 25 13-7] 3-5 53 64 10-5 7 14-50-15-00 
34—Guelph............... 8-3 | 7-81 60 73-6 | 25-4 13-1] 3-6 55-6 58 10-7 6-7 | 14-50-15-00 
35—Kitchener............ 8-2] 8 50-1 | 67-8 | 25 13 3-3 52-5 59-2 10-5 6-1 | 14-50-15-00 
36—Woodstock........... 7-6 | 7-61 65-8 | 74-7 | 25 12-4] 3-5 52-3 53-3 11-1 6-3 14-50 
37—Stratford............. 8-3 | 7-9 | 61 71-6 | 25:6 138-1} 3 57-5 54-2 10-5 7 15-50-16-00 
38—London...........0: 8:3 | 7-9 | 66 74-2 | 26-1 14-4] 3-1 58-1 52 10-8 7-4 | 15-00-15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-6 | 8-2] 64-7 | 73-4 | 25-5 14-4] 3-6 60 63°5 12-5 a 15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 7-6 | 7:4 | 55-7 | 66-9 | 26-2 13-2 | 3-2 53-7 69-2 11-6 6-7 15-50 
41—Windsor.............. 8-2 | 7-8 | 62 74-2 | 26-3 14-7] 3-3 53-1 58-3 10:4 6-4 |215-50-16-50 
42—Sarnia......ccccceces 8-4 | 8-3 | 62-5 | 74-2 | 27-8 13:7 | 3-2 55-8 68-3 10:3 71 16-50 
3—Owen Sound.......... 8-6 | 7-9 | 67-2 | 73-9 | 26-4 12:9] 3-5 52-5 58-7 12-3 7-3 | 15-50-16-00 
44—North Bay........... 8-8 | 8-2 | 68-1 | 75-1 | 28-7 14-5] 3-8 60 56-7 12-5 7-1 16-50 
45—Sudbury wii). 0.6.5.5. 9 8-6 | 66 74-5 | 30 14-6] 4 48-3 66-7 14-3 7-4 | 17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt............00- 9-4 | 8-5 | 62-5 | 74-4 | 29 15 3-9 57 56-7 13-3 8-3 | 18-50-19-00 
doe Timmins... 05.426 48 9-4] 8-5 | 63 73-7 | 30 15:6] 3-7 48-3 60 15 7-7 | 18-50-19-00 
48—Saulte Ste. Marie..... 8-8 | 8-7 | 58-3 | 73-4 | 27-8 15:7 | 3-8 48 65 14 7-7 16-65 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-8 | 8-3 | 56-5 | 7368 | 29-5 14-4] 3-2 51-4 63°3 11-2 8-2 | 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-7 | 8-41 68 73-4 | 30-4 14-4] 3-1 52-9 60 11-8 7-3 | 17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-7] 8:4 | 57-2 | 70-1 | 28-4 13-7] 3-4 49-8 60-1 12-5 7-7 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-6 | 8-5 | 52-7 | 70-9 | 28-8 12-8] 3-3 47 51-4 12-3 7-5 19-00 
52—Brandon............. 8-7 | 8-3 | 61-7 | 69-2 | 28 14:6 | 3-4 52:5 68-7 12-7 7-9 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-7 | 8-4] 59-1 | 74-0 | 29-6 20-5 | 3-7 55-1 65°6 14-6 4-5 23-625 
§3- Regina 109..5.. 4.6.8 8-6 | 8-7] 58-4 | 70-5 | 28 a20 3:3 56-9 725 14-5 6-9 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-9 | 8-4] 55-8} 76-9 | 32 a22 4-4 57-5 Ge) Hac wa: 2 Sd Nh te. SNe 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-5 | 8-2 | 59-4] 74-1 | 29-7 | a21-2| 3-7 52:5 60 15 6-7 | 23-00-25-50 
56—-Moose Jaw........... 8-9 8-4 | 62-8 | 74-6 | 28-7 al8-9 3°5 53-6 70 14-4 7 (Rhett [AOR a ARG 
Alberta (Average).......... 8:7 | 8-9 | 52-9 | 69-1 | 29-0 18-8 | 3-5 53-6 57-7 14-0 Be Demi ie) cake be 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-41 7-7 | 54-3 | 70-3 | 2908 | a20-1] 3-4 59-3 58-3 14 6-1 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-7 | 8-8 | 45 68-3 | 30 a22°5| 3-3 52-5 its uae) 15 6-40 aoe. . 3g 
59—Edmonton........... 8-6 | 8- | 53-6 | 63-9 | 28-3] al8 3-7 52-8 58-3 13 B10 UP... eo 
60—Calgary............6- 8-5 | 7-9 | 56-6 | 69-1 | 29-7] al6-5] 3-5 51-9 60:8 13-7 FA ee A 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-2] 7-7 | 55 73-71 27-5 | al6-7] 3-4 51-7 53°3 14250 be eee. . ee 
British Celimnbla Aver’ ye! 8-6 | 8-0] 57-2 | 70-5 | 30-0 22°9 | 3-7 56-2 64-7 13-2 SS Altern... sce ce 
62—Fernie..........4..... 9-3 | 8-7 | 64-2 | 72-2 | 28-3 | al8 3-8 60 61-7 70 ubs| Bee... a5. 
63—Nelson.............65 9 8-3 | 59-2 | 74-2 | 29-6 | a29-6] 3-8 52-5 60 14-551 (DIO Ce ee « ost ce 
Cle Tradl WM A 8-8 | 8-1] 54-4 | 70-6 | 28-9 | a26-9] 3-1 52-5 67°5 14-2 bid) Stee, oe ee 
65—New Westminster 8 7-6 | 55 64-3 | 29-4 | al6-6] 3-9 54-3 60:8 12 S30 ieee... do. ce 
66—Vancouver........... 7-9 7-5 | 56 67-9 | 29-3 | a22-8 3°6 58 60 11-8 DuisGal emer « cares 
J Victorial ee wate. 8-5 | 8-1] 56-9 | 68-1 | 30-7] a19-9| 3-6 53-6 57 13: 771e ebS. Ulam. cles 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-91 7-8] 60-7 | 71:8 | 30-4] a24 4 62-5 71:7 49-510 tS: 7 bie. sae ee 
69—Prince Rupert........ 9-2 8 51 74-5 | 33 a25 4 56-2 78°7 14-4 LO sees. « owes 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. c. Calculated price per 
to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). k. New houses as high as $40 
but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. De- 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1927 
Wood Rent 
. diel 
4 . @ |6~ 
,e) 9 mo js i 4 
i) q 2 I iSO. miei let ® 
s eh 2. ~ oO - ae g ae Becse Zesess 
ae 8 Sic Say Ps cae SOE seen gees gages 
a8 a Ss | 238 | E8 | 338 | 338 | & (28) s2ee8 |sgessa 
5 tae 4 pest ty hy =| 
Ee 3 Bs | Bee | 28 | 288 | SB | @ (88) p8aek esses 
a fe) so es a B 5 6 l= la B 
$ $ $ $ Gia: $ $ 
10-237 13-113 12-161 14-472 8-896 10-856 9-916 | 31-7 |12-6 27417 19-619 
8-575 12-692 9-050 10-200 6-050 -00) 5-333 | 34-3 [14-2 22-419 15-983 
7:45 9 - 20-9 -60 6-00 7-00 5-00 GOO ie Pera anne 33-3515 16-00-20-00) 10-00-14-00] 1 
7-35 BUTE N Cee 42S NRL. Sm ey BGe nee c8-00 e600 | 25 415 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 SOT wae tee 6-00 | 32 {15 | 10-00-15-90] 5-00-10-00} 3 
eee ed 11-00-13-50| 12-00 14-00 8-00 9:00 |............] 34 |10 | 30-00-40-00] 20-00-25-00] 4 
Bae Sele th a! 10-50-1150} 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-50 04:00 | 35 {15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00] 5 
10-00-11 -00 16-00 8-25 9-00 4-95 FDL R waa ee gab 35 {15 | 20-00-28-00] 16-00-18-00] 6 
11-00 13-25 11-00 12-00 -00 8-00 e9:00 | 30 {15 | 19-00-26-00} 10-00-14-00] 7 
19-938 13 -233 Rad 12-375 7-000 8-583 jue 32-4 {12-5 27-000 19-250 
g10-00-12-50| 13-50 0-00 212-00 8-00 #900 #32-35|15 | 30-00-45-00| 20-00-25-00) 8 
11-00-13-00] 12-00-14-00|13. vd 16.00} 14- aie Hd 6: 00-8- -00} 7: 50-10- -00 8: 50-9: 00] 30-32)10 20-00-35-00; 18-00-25-00) 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 11-00 LEADON | Peers Shia ae c4-80-6:40} 30 13 25-00 18-00 0 
HOSOOMR WE ae reyes a 8-00 10.00 6-00 OO AR eke eee oe 30 12 18-00 15-00 1 
9-922 13-750 13-810 15-601 9-381 10-981 11-876 | 30-0 |12-8 23-167 15-188 
10-00 13-00 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 30 15 27-00-32-00)............ 
8-50-10-00 14-00 19-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 08-13 | 30 {13 | 20-00-28-00| 1200-20-00 3 
10-50 13-25 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 29-30) 10 18-C00-20-00] 16-00-18-00}14 
OE OO) bere, ehh ete eld, BILAL. 33]c16-00-18-67| c10-67 c13-33 10-00 30 15 14-00-15-00] 7-00-10-00}15 
NEG) vd aes Od ed ate eit ioe orale o ere CLOG as aae te seks CCD EPS GRE oan 3m) meal) 10-3] 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00)16 
10-00 12-00-13 -00 12-00 14-00 8-00 es c12-00 27-28)12-5}ik23-00-33-00} 15-00-23 -00)17 
9-90 15:5 0ia ibe eee CLZE00 GSS eee ereCOc OO al asec 2 steels 30 1 16-00 11-00 118 
11-00 12-50-15-00 16-00 17-00-18-00}10. ‘ ne 00) 12- fa o0 c16-00 35 10-12} 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00)19 
9-25 13-50-15-00} 16-00 e17.23 9-00 c9-00 28 13 22-00-30-00} 15-00-22-00)20 
10-917 12-344 13-114 “45: 799 : 1982 12-296 11-291 | 30-1 |11-6 28-696 20-900 
9-25 13-50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 35 15 2500-35-00} 20-00-25 -00)21 
10-502 Hears anv e AO ee Mie ClO O00 MT NA RSet CLE SPAO i | 16 ia eed 30-32]15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00)22 
12-00 12-50 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c14-00 30 10 18-00-25-00] 15-00-20 -00)23 
10:00 12-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10:00 80-32) 10 25-00-3000! 20-00-25 +00) 24 
9-00 11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 33 10 20:00-35-00} 15-00-25-00j25 
WA ESE. oA Le. 8 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 13-00 27-30110 |m20.00-35.00}m18.00-25.00}26 
9-50-12-00 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 e7°72 30 10 18-00-25-00) 13-00-15-00/27 
11-00 10-50-11 -50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 30 8-9] 25-00-40-00) 20-00-25-00)28 
g 211-00 g g g g g 230 12-5} 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00}29 
g 211-00 g PS g PS g 230 | 9 | 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25 -00|30 
9-00 10-50-13 -00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 25 8 | 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00}31 
9-00 12-00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 8-348 | 28-30]10 | 25-00-35-00] 15-00-25 -00/32 
8-00-10-00} 10-00-12-00 14-00 16:00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 28 12-5 25-00 16-00-20 -00)33 
12-00 9-75-12-00 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9:00 | 27-28)10 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00}34 
10-00 10-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 TE OOM Tie cUrctostue ye 28-30} 8-3] 35-00-40-00] 25-00-30-00}35 
10-00-13-00) 13-00-14-00 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 |cl10-67-16-00| 27 10 20-00 15:00 |36 
10-00-14-00} 10-00-13-00 16-00 et 15-00 16-00 c12-0 28 10 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00}37 
9-00-12-50) 11-00-12-00}.......... AUDA INEy dab te e11-25 e11-25 26-27) 14 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00)38 
11-00-11-50} 10-50-12-00}14.00- 15. 00} c16- ae OO cr nealdedio sg Liste Re ae acer ols c20-00 30 15 20-00-3000) 15-00-20-00}39 
10-00-11 -00 12° 00K: ins sete te CIS OO paciae oe < 16-00 | c9-00-15-00} 28 12-5} 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25 -00]40 
g11-00 13-50 g  |c&g26-00 g  |e& 222-00 |e&g18-00 }g30 |12 | 40-00-50-00] 30-00-35-00/41 
9-50 14-00-15-00).......... Sis OO bedi acrobats Be Mhereceee tte cies oe 14:00 80-3215 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00)42 
en 12-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 5-00-9-00 | 30 11-7] 15-00-25-00] 12-00-20-00/43 
250, Bhask owe ex doc 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 35 ....| 30-00-35-00) 18-00-20-00)44 
12- bi 14-00 TOROOT Petersen se Clo: 00S 2a. sae c10-50-15-00 c12-75 30 15 n 25-00 145 
12-00 | 11-00-12-00] 13-00 c15-00 13-00. |c12-00-15-00]............ 27-30] 15 22-00 14-00 |46 
16-50 16-00 10-00 12-75 | 6-00-7-00 ep gale tae 35 110 D 25-00-35-00|47 
8-00-12-00 11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c6-50 | 30 {12 | 25-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00/48 
9-50-13-50 13-50 11-00: c14-00 10-00 PSU sa ba ane et 35 113-3) 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00/49 
9-00-1350 13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 Se ie De eas 33 |13-3] 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00|50 
12-0600 14-7590 11-000 42-125 7-250 S G25 wiatiisan ee 32-5 |15-0 35-000 24-500 
11-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 SO CC NR SL 28-32/15 | 35-00-30-00) 25-09-35-00/51 
12-00 14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 fF hapa Daas end 35  |15 | 25-00-30-00| 18-00-20-00/52 
9-938 17-688 8-000 11-875 8-500 10-500 12-333 | 34-4 |14-2 35: 600 23° 750 
9-00-12-00| 17-00-17-50].......:.. 14-00 11-00 | 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 |15 | 30-00-50-00 30-00 |58 
h8-00-9-50 19-00 i650 i8-00 5-50 TOON fone MAN 35 11-7] 25-00-35-00| 15-00-25 -00|54 
10-C0-11-00} 17-00-20-00 19-50 110-50 9-00 10-09 10-00 30-35) 1 35-00 25-00 155 
h10-00 10-00.; die. wamhgeee Plain) ae eee e & i 14-00 e14-00 | 35 {15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-500 pUison bfrSiead (be tes be Lal 8 bold ae Raat 9-00 11-000 8-750 | 32-5 112-8 28-730 20-125 
g g g g g g g g | 9 | 20-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00|/57 
TOO 1a al Ree Pete och cal cece ee eRe etter dicta Searcy ay vee 12 OOF acres ie cant 35 15 Tr 7 58 
h5 -00-6-00 16:00. aipcseer eR OeL. dee 6-00 e7-00 | 4-00-5-00 | 30 115 35-00 25-00 159 
600-1 1-50) 12 50-16-00]... stant t eaten +4 12-00 14-00 c13-00 | 35 |15 | 20-00-35-00] 15-00-25-00]60 
UTERO ARMA eben eas os 3 ech asin| leldeie Aaland Pe ia lig int AS AE 30 {10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-216 A P50 ee eaelnes otek eee 9-500 10-167 5-170 |j35.4 113-0 25-938 20-250 
Biel alae etal « rela teakk ak Le combi: ales 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 40 {15 20-00 18-00 162 
O575-11-76/1 13-00-15: 50) ...0ecasna ler eee coes. 9-00 11-75 e750 | 40 |12 | 20-00-30-00] 18-00-25 -00}63 
9-00-11 -00 14-50 : . 11 | 30-00-35-00] 20-00-25 -00|64 
10-75-11-75 15 | 18-00-20-00] 12-00-14-00]65 
1050-11-50 11 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-55-11 -50 15 | 20-00-22-00} 16-00-18-00/67 
s7-70-8-20].. 13-3} 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22-00]68 
12-00-14-50 12 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00|69 








cord from price quoted. 


r month. 


ivered from mines. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i, Poplar, etc. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold | 


m. For new Mani $30-$35 and $20-$25. 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, 
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ets at alg MMA a a 


(Continued from page 680) Retail Perces 


of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, Beef prices again advanced substantially, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; higher prices being reported from nearly all 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, localities. Sirloin steak was up from an 
106.9; 1999, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; average of 29.8 cents per pound in April to 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 31.8 cents in May; round steak from 24.4 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 





















































May,|May,|May,|May, 


Commodities eom- | 1914| 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921} 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 





Meas) ee ee ee oe laa GI Rela ae lec 


POOR AE i SON eas 
Total Index 236 Commodities.........- 


Classified according to chief compenent 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)| 67 |111-6]149-8]220-2 934-4|287-6|178-21161-4]152-5|140-6]176-2/180-5|160-8)174-1 
TI.—Animals and Their Products..........- BO |102+5|119-9]179-4|198-7|204 -8] 154 -6)131-2)126-5/117-8 181-5}133-4)138-1]135-8 
TII.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 98 | 97-8|133-3|269-9)281-4 303 -31165-0/173-4|199-2|205-0}192-7|174 -0|151-2|152-8 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 91 | 94-3/100-1/139-4]171-6]241-6]202-5}165-1)175-1 170-51158-9}155-41153-7)153-6 
V.—lIron and its Products..........--+2++:: 26 | 97-7|151-8]227-3)201 8|244-4|185-7/147-3]172-51163-4]151-7)144- 11143 -7|143-6 
Vi.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 15 | 96-2|137-3|144-2/135-6)137-7| 98-6) 97-5) 99-2) 94-2 102:5}100-7) 95-8) 94-9 
VIl.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

ACES she tee eee ene eo erste- annals 16 | 94-5|102-2|144-9|163-8]197-5]205-4)185 -8/182-6|186-0 176-2|174-7|172-3|170-1 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0|123-1|187-3|185-4|223-3]184-7|166-2)164-2/169-3 157-9157 -21155-5|155-2 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—l’'arm (Canadian Products)........+-++- 36 |110-6|143-4/212-3]/232-5|258-2]164-2|148-6)132-4 122-3]157-1]162-0|148-8|158-6 
NT. Sa VeArANe ee ts cere soe atectasdclele aisle eievoinie oie g | 98-8]}107-1|172-5]177-5|173-5|142-3}152-9)138-0}151-3)150-7 163-7|148-9]156-7 
TTT ee Morest: |. «ce dae seie cts elasia ctute,alelsi siisieisiors 91 | 94-3}100-1]139-4|171-6|241-6]202-5]165-11175-1|170-5|158-9 155-4|153-7|153-6 
TV = Mineral ) sits elere ine lew oigis/d esis aisle treteiaie 918 67 | 95-8|121-5|166-1/167 8]196-2|175-61156-0/158-6)158-9|151-2}148-2}144-1 144-2 


Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco......- 


BeVCTAZES. «0. .00 sleloicls oe sieenwisiies Sails 4 193-9|223 -7|222 -5|248-5|256-6/227-8)235-4 
Breadstuffs........cseeceseccecescecee: 8 1110-6|144-4|224-4/216-6|261-2|186-9/162 - 2/142 -3)123 -2/189-0 175-7}161-8)169-2 
Chocolate.........-s0ecsesssesecesseces 1 |102-0|112-0}104-0|131-6|183-2|109-2/104-0}100-0) 96-0)104-0/104-0 132-0132 -0 
tis cave x Brome ctatelatale: aek teks ote ¢ ae easter sions cors1s. > 8 | 98-81107-1/172-51177-5| 173-5] 142-3]152-9]138-0/151 -3]150-7)163-7 148-9|156-7 
Bits! od. gods hate vec 6 eee ebas kin wiaxeatelar tn otal! © 8 1101-6/124-2/173-5|221-6|249-4/218- 6/245 -0)209 -3)168-7/218 -6 158-9]169-4)167-0 
Meats, Poultry and Lard........-.++++- 12 |103-7|118-9|200-8|204- 1/209 -2|152-7|145-2]129-2]121 -1]148-8)150-7 143-1}145-0 
Milk and Milk Products..........-.+++- 11 |100-0/119-5}165-1/192-81203-0|167-8]128-3/130-7)121-6)127-5 128-3|147-5)136-6 
Sugar, refined..........-.ese eee eeeeees 2 |115-4|171-6|208-4|237-2]408-31213-3]134-0)243-5)195-5)148-7)/140-7 151-0]153-3 
Vegetables.........scccceccscnccccorees 10 |122-9|/210-0|232-3]245-4/431-11170-0/157-2|153-3/213 -4)120-9 354-6|178-0|251-0 
HES cide. yA Bee Wanttinnc oAnGdonOn 9 2 1104+4|120-0/174-4|197-6|213-11159-7]103-2}104-5} 92-2|103 -6/108-7 111-8}113-2 
TODEECO.,..- ware o ave besicie|« He ale mlaieials #\n (eee) 2 1108-0) 117-6|154+7|204- 11227-01206 -51206 -5]206-5|216-5/216-5)216-5 216-5)216-5 
Miscellaneous........:eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 6 | 993]119-6|213-0|248-4]/283-8]186-9]175-6]160-4)159-3}145-8 151-1]157-9|157-5 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods........+;-+- 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
ANC ANGECTWEAL) |. sae saws Sie tees cleo e es 
Household equipment.........++++++++: 


FP UPHUGULE cic» aie sievela pis. niels wie leiedai ste cialel ee 102-8]107-3]189-1|245-3|323-4|249- 4/219 -6/229-1)196-8)194-3)194-8 194-8]194-8 
Glassware and pottery........++++++ 99-7|203-21247-4/336-9|490-61461-6/403 -1/317-1|274- 7/321 -6/321-3/321-6 321:6 
Miscellaneous. .......+.eeeeee ee eeeeees 92-9] 97-9|135-0]150-6|182-3]174-8)162-7|149 -0}158-8]155-3/163-1 146-8}150-5 





II.—Propvucers’ Goops (Groups C AND D) 


(C) Producers’ Equipment..........++++++: 15 | 94-4|101-1/146-0|164-6|197-1|206-5|185 : 7|184-5]188- 4/179 -9)180-8 172-8)174-8 


TOOLS aiiateyeay sree vekolets teehee ele ears ats tee eate5s 98-1|117-8}203-9]/216-6|264-5|248-0]189- 6/216 -0/222-0 204-2/204-2)204-2}204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

Supplies pocnc -o=. 4 Ugeiet wine ieee viele pees 94-5| 99-91142-1/161-5|194-1|206-4]186-0}183 -8)187-8|179-4/181-0 173 -2}175°3 
Miscellaneouss.\. .)- eis leit sls snerene 92-3|133-2|242-3/242-21268-6|200-5/177-1|197-1]198-4)188-9}169-4 154-9})154-9 


(D) Producers’ Materials.: Soar ses are 
Building and Construction Materials.... 


Eumbek. inj. 00): Den ee teen es ee eens eeees 14. | 91-1] 92-3]130-4]163-8|206-4]180-0/160-9|/165-7}160-9|149-3)147-2 147-3|147-3 
Painters’ Materials.........-.-.++-++ 102+2|159-4|264-31303-21313-7/173-3]182-8|209-1/204-6)210-5}174-3 167-1)169-6 
Miscellaneous.........--..2seeeeeeee: 14 |100-0/128-2|191-9|192-4|227-7/192-6]164-9/168 -1|167-6|160-5 146-5|145-0}145-5 


Manufacturers’ Materials..............- 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
For Fur Industry.........--+seeeeee 

’ For Leather Industry......--+--+20+:: 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 
For Meat Packing Industries...... ers 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 
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cents per pound -in April to 26.3 cents in 
May; rib roast from 22.5 cents per pound 
in April to 24.2 cents in May; and shoulder 
roast from 16.5 cents per pound in April to 
17.9 cents in May. Veal was slightly lower 
at an average price of 20 cents per pound. 
Mutton rose from an average of 29.7 cents 
per pound in April to 30.3 cents in May. 
Fresh pork and bacon were also slightly 
higher, the former averaging 28.8 cents per 
pound and the latter 39.8 cents. In fresh 
fish cod steak and white fish were slightly 
higher, while halibut was somewhat lower. 
Lard was down from an average of 22.1 
cents per pound to 21.9 cents. 


Eggs were again somewhat lower, fresh 
averaging 35.1 cents per dozen in May, as 
compared with 388 cents in April and 50.9 
cents in March; and cooking averaging 31.7 
cents per dozen in May, 34.5 cents in April 
and 44.7 cents in March. Lower prices were 
reported from practically all localities. Milk 
declined in the average from 12.1 cents per 
quart in April to 11.8 cents per quart in 
May. Lower prices were reported from St. 
Hyacinthe, Montreal, Hull, Ottawa, Oshawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Woodstock, 
Sudbury, Port Arthur, Fort William, Brandon, 
New Westminster and Vancouver. Butter 
averaged slightly lower, dairy being down 
from 44.1 cents per pound in April to 43.9 
cents in May and creamery from 49.6 cents 
per pound in April to 49.1 cents in May. 
Prices in the Western and the Maritime 
Provinces advanced but these inereases were 
more than offset by declines in Ontario and 
Quebec. Cheese was unchanged at an average 
of 30.8 cents per pound, lower prices in some 
localities being offset by advances in others. 


Both bread and flour were unchanged, the 
former at 7.6 cents per pound and the latter 
at 5.2 cents per pound. Rolled oats were 
steady. Canned vegetables showed little 
change. Beans were slightly lower averaging 
8.1 cents per pound. Potatoes averaged $1.65 
per ninety pounds, as compared with $1.70 in 
April and $1.84 in March. Shghtly lower 
prices were reported from most localities. 
Evaporated apples declined from an average 
of 19.7 cents per pound in April to 19.3 cents 
in May. Raisins and currants showed little 
change. Sugar was unchanged in the average 
at 8.4 cents per pound, slight declines in the 
eastern provinces being offset by advances in 
the western. Anthracite coal was down from 
an average of $16.67 per ton in April to $16.40 
in May. Lower prices were reported from 
Halifax, Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, 
St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Thetford Mines, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough, Orillia, 
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Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Hamilton, 
Woodstock and Owen Sound. Bituminous 


coal was also slightly lower, averaging $10.24 
per ton. Coke was down from an average 
of $13.22 in April to $13.11 in May. Wood 
showed little change, hardwood averaging 
$12.16 per cord and soft $8.90. Changes in 
rent were slight. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to substantially higher 
levels, the average for Manitoba Northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, advanced from $1.45 to $1.56 per bushel. 
The low price for the month was $1.49 reached 
on the 2nd and the high $1.694 on the 30th. 
The increase was said to be due mainly to 
adverse crop conditions in the Canadian west 
and in the United States. Coarse grains 
moved in sympathy with wheat, western 
barley at Winnipeg being up from 794 cents 
per bushel to 874 cents; western oats from 
574 cents per bushel to 62 cents; flax seed 
from $1.914 per bushel to $2; corn, at 
Toronto, from 82% cents per bushel to $1; 
Ontario. barley from 64 cents per bushel to 
72$ cents; peas from $1.55 per bushel to $1.60; 
and rye from 974 cents per bushel to $1.01. 
Flour also advanced sharply, the price at 
Toronto being up from $8.03 per barrel to 
$8.58. Raw sugar advanced from $4.364 per 
hundred pounds to $4423; granulated from 
$6.312 to $6.414; and yellow from $5.98% to 
$6.03+. The increase was said to be due to 
restriction of crops in Cuba and to the 
shortage in European beet sugar. Linseed oil 
advanced from 938 cents per gallon to 96 
cents. Ceylon tea rose from 504 cents per 
pound to 524 cents. Potatoes imcreased in 
price in all localities. Quebec potatoes at 
Montreal were up from $1.35 per bag to 
$2.094; Ontario potatoes at Toronto from 
$1.484 per bag to $2.30; Manitoba potatoes 
at Winnipeg from 66 cents per bushel to 773 
cents; and New Brunswick potatoes at St. 
John from $2.25-$2.50 per barrel to $3.75-$4. 
Turpentine declined from $1.20 per gallon to 
$1.15. Hay rose from $16.50 per ton to $17.25 
and straw from $10.12 per ton to $10.64. 
Western cattle at Winnipeg advanced from 
$8.26 per hundred pounds to $9.63 and choice 
steers at Toronto from $8.32 per hundred 
pounds to $9.04. Hogs were again lower at 
Toronto being $10 per hundred pounds, as 
compared with $10.76 in April. Choice sheep 
at Toronto were down from $8.50 per hundred 
pounds to $7.06. Meats followed the trend 
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in live stock, beef, forequarter, at Toronto 
advancing from $10.75 per hundred pounds to 
$11, and hindquarter from $16.50 per hundred 
pounds to $18. Mutton fell from 15 cents 
per pound to 124 cents. Barrelled pork 
declined from $31 per barrel to $30.50. At 
Toronto the price of milk to producers 
declined from $2.20 per eight gallon can to 
$1.95, and the wholesale price from 37 cents 
per gallon to 35 cents. Finest creamery butter 
at Montreal was down to 38 cents per pound, 
as compared with 39 cents in April. At 
Toronto creamery prints were down from 45 
cents to 40 cents per pound, solids from 47 
cents per pound to 40 cents, and dairy prints 
from 344 cents per pound to 34 cents. Cheese 
declined 2 cents per pound to 20 cents. ° Fresh 
eggs showed little change being 35-37 cents 
per dozen in May, as compared with 36-38 
cents in April. Men’s heavy grain boots were 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named. in all cases. Prices in the 
majority of countries continued to show a 
slight downward trend. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Pricss—-The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913= 100, was 
139.8 for April, a decline of 0.6 per cent. 
Foods rose slightly, chiefly owing to increases 
in ‘the group “other foods”. Non-foods de- 
clined 1.3 per cent, with declines in all groups 
except ‘‘textiles other than cotton”. The in- 
dex number of the group “metals and min- 
erals other than iron and steel” declined 4 
per cent. On the base average prices for 
1924— 100, the index number for April was 
84.1. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 123.3 in April, 
showing a decline of 0.2 per cent as compared 
with the previous month. Foodstuffs rose 1.7 
per cent, with advances in all groups. Materials 
declined somewhat owing to a decline in the 
minerals group caused by recessions in pig 
iron, iron bars, non-ferrous metals and coal. 

The Times index number, on the base 1913 
=100, was 139.2 at the close of April, a decline 
of 0.6 per cent from the previous month’s 
level. Foods were 0.3 per cent higher, with 
advances in cereals and meat and fish, and 


down from $2.60 per pair to $2.32. Raw 
cotton at New York was up from an average 
of 14% cents per pound to 16 cents. The Jow 
price for the month was 15.3 cents at the 
beginning and the high 16% cents at the end. 
The higher prices were said to be due to the 
damage caused by the floods and to unfavour- 
able weather conditions in other areas. Japan 
silk was down from $5.70 per pound to $5.55. 
The prices of non-ferrous metals continued to 
decline, tin being down from 69 cents per 
pound to 67 cents; lead from $7.45 per cwt. 
to $6.90; zinc from $7.95 per cwt. to $7.63; 
antimony from 123 cents per pound to 114 
cents; and silver from 564 cents per ounce to 
56 cents. Gasoline at Toronto was down from 
234 cents per gallon in April to 214 cents in 
May, and coal oil from 23 cents per gallon in 
April to 21 cents in May. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


declines in “other food”. Materials declined 
1.0 per cent, with an advance of 4.0 per cent 
in cotton, a slight advance in the miscella- 
neous group, and declines in metals and min- 
erals and in textiles other than cotton. 

Cost or Livine.—At the end of April the 
index number of the Ministry of Labour was 
164 on the base July, 1914— 100, as compared 
with 165 a month earlier. Foods declined one 
point and fuel and light declined 5 points. 
Other groups’showed no change. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office was 19,721 in 
May, on the basis of prices in kronen, first 
half of 1914—=1. This showed an advance of 
1.8 per cent on the previous month. Foods 
were responsible for the change, industrial 
materials having shown a slight decline. The 
index of gold prices, first half of 1914—= 100, 
was 137 for May, foods being 134 and indus- 
trial materials 143. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
was 15,131 in May, on the base July, 1914=1. 
This was a very slight advance over the pre- 
vious level, 15,079. There was an advance in 
clothing prices and a decline in heat and 
light, with not much change in the remaining 
groups. 

Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914—=100, was 
858 in March, as compared with 854 in Febru- 
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ary. The principal changes shown were de- 
clines in fuels and tar and products and resin 
products, and advances in textiles and raw 
rubber. 


Finland 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 1164.7 in March, a slight de- 
cline for the month. Foods declined about 
one per cent and other groups were prac- 
tically unchanged. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 650 for April, showing a decline of 
0.8 per cent for the month. Native products 
were unchanged, and imports declined 2.1 per 
cent. All foods rcese slightly owing to in- 
creases in prices of vegetable foods, and all 
industrial foods declined slightly. ’ 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricrs—-The index number of 
the Official Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 134.8 for March, a decline of 
only 0.1 per cent. There were some slight 
seasonal variations, agricultural products de- 
clining 0.6 per cent for the month. Raw and 
semi-manufactured materials declined 0.3 per 
cent, with a decline of 3 per cent in coal. 
Manufactured goods advanced 9.7 per cent. © 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living was 146.4 for April, being 
one per cent above the previous month’s 
level. Foods declined 0.6 per cent owing to 
declines in prices of eggs, meat and milk. 
Clothing declined 0.3 per cent. Fuel declined 
1 per cent. Sundries advanced 0.4 per cent 
owing to increases in street car fares in cer- 
tain localities. The index was chiefly affected 
by an order fixing the minimum monthly rent 
at 110 per cent of the pre-war leve!, the index 
number for rents rising to 115.1. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, was 565.29 
for April, on the base 19183=100. This was 
the eighth successive decline from a peak of 
691.35 reached in August, 1926, and was a 
drop of 4.8 per cent from the level of the 
month of March. Foods declined 3.3 per 
cent and industrial materials 5.2 per cent. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office was unchanged 
in March, being 1,544 on the base average 
annual aggregate expenditure, four chief 
centres, 190913=1,000. Foods, etc., of vege- 
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table origin declined somewhat, as did textile 
manufactures. Wood and wood products and 
animal products rose slightly. Other groups 
showed no change. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number registered 144.2 for 
April as compared with 145.3 for March, on 
the base 19183=100.0, a decline of 0.75 per 
cent. There was a decline in the fuel group, 
owing to reduction in the prices of crude 
petroleum and all petroleum products, and 
anthracite coal. Building materials decreased 
one per cent and there were slight decreases 
in metals and miscellaneous commodities. 
Farm products, foods, clothing materials, and 
chemicals and drugs showed slight advances, 
and no change took place in housefurnishing 
goods. 

Irving Fisher’s index number on the base 
pre-war prices=100, showed the average 
prices for May to be 140.0, this being the 
same as the average for April. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of a lst of 106 commodities) was 
$12.4265 on June 1, a decrease of only 0.1 
per cent. Six groups declined while five ad- 
vanced and two were unchanged. Provisions 
fell heavily, with declines in meats, butter 
and eggs, while prices of leather and _ hides, 
textiles (especially cotton goods) and vege- 
table oils advanced. 

Cost or Lavinc—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life of the cost of living in Massachusetts 
was 159.2 in April, on the base 1913=100, a 
slight inerease over the March level. Foods 
increased 1 per cent and fuel declined 1.6 
per cent. Sundries and clothing declined 
slightly and shelter was unchanged. 





An electrician employed by a hotel com- 
pany at Montreal in connection with the con- 
struction of an addition to the hotel, sustained 
an accident in the course of his employment, 
resulting in the total loss of the left eye. He 
brought an action under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Quebec, claiming $3,375 in 
compensation. The employing company con- 
tended that the business of an hotel was not 
included under the act, but on this point the 
court held that on the present occasion the 
company acted as a building contractor, en- 
gaging its own workmen for the purpose, and 
was therefore subject to the provisions of the 
act. However, as the annual earnings of the 
workman were in excess of $1,500, the limit 
fixed by the act for the income of workmen 
who may be compensated, the law was found 
to be inapplicable in this case on that ground 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Master not Liable ‘for Injury to Servant 
Assuming Risk 


4 bie Supreme Court of Canada, in a recent 

decision, reversed the judgment of the 
Saskatchewan ‘Court of Appeal in the case 
Sigerseth versus Pederson, reported in the 
Lasour Gazetts, June, 1926, page 625, where 
the facts were stated. The action was brought 
against the administrators of the estate of 
Sigerseth, a farmer, by Pederson, a labourer 
employed by the deceased. The men had 
lived together in a shack, which was usually 
heated by a stove. During a cold spell the 
stove proved to be defective, and the farmer 
was asphyxiated by gas fumes and frozen to 
death, while the hired man’s feet were frozen. 
The latter asked for damages against the 
estate, claiming that negligence had been 
shown by the deceased in failing to provide 
adequate heating. The trial judge considered 
that a case of negligence was not made out 
and dismissed the action. The Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal reversed this judgment and 
awarded substantial damages to the hired man. 
In restoring the judgment of the trial court 
the Supreme Court of Canada stated: 

“In my opinion, the deceased did all that 
a reasonable man would have done to render 
the shack safe as a residence for the respon- 
dent and himself. If the respondent’s sug- 
gestion that his death was caused by suffo- 
cation from coal gas and freezing be justified, 
he sacrificed his life in looking after the fire 
while the respondent slept. It is a case of 
misadventure and not of negligence. 

“Moreover, if, as the respondent contends, 
there was no obvious danger, this danger was 
as obvious to the respondent as to the 
deceased. And the respondent with every 
means of information that the deceased 
possessed, voluntarily remained in the shack 
and slept there after the cleaning of the pipes. 
On the evidence, it is not merely a case of 
knowledge by the respondent of a possible 
danger, but of free acceptance by him of any 
risk there might have been in the existing con- 
ditions. I cannot see any ground for holding 
the appellant liable in damages for the respon- 
dent’s injuries.” 

(Supreme Court of Canada—Sigerseth versus 
Pederson). 


Masier is Liable for Unlawful Act of Servant 


A Chinese merchant who conducted a small 
general and tobacco store in British Columbia 
was in the habit of obtaining his supplies of 
tobacco from a wholesale firm, transacting all 
business with this firm through its manager. 


While the merchant was absent from his store 
on business the manager of the wholesale firm, 
being informed or suspecting that the mer- 
chant had abandoned his business, entered 
the premises and removed not only the to- 
bacco but all other goods in the store to a 
place of safe keeping. The Chinese merchant 
returning after his trip sent a protest through 
a solicitor to the manager, who promptly re- 
turned the goods. He then took action against 
the wholesale company claiming damages for 
the wrongful act of its agent. The County 
Court, which heard the case, held that there 
was no doubt that the manager’s conduct had 
been wrongful, and the only question was 
whether the company which employed him 
should be held liable for his wrongful act. 
On this point it decided that the manager’s 
acts were Clearly acts “done in the course of 
the servant’s employment,” and done for the 
supposed interest of the master. The de- 
fendant was therefore held “properly answer- 
able in law for the tortious act of his servant 
done in the course of his employment and 
for his master’s interest.” The judgment 
pointed out moreover that “the humble store 
of this Chinese plaintiff was at once his store 
and his residence at the rear. ....A 
very grave invasion of the plaintiff’s rights 
has been committed here.” Damages were 
assessed in the sum of $100 and costs. 

—(British Columbia—Wing Kee versus Butt.) 


Payment of Commission must continue after 
Termination of Employment for. 
Specific Purpose 


An agent employed by a brewing company 
in Alberta to find a market in Saskatchewan 
for its product was dismissed after he had 
established a business connection in the latter 
province. With the notice of dismissal the 
company enclosed a cheque for an amount 
representing a percentage on sales up to that 
date. The agent replied claiming that if the 
company continued to ship beer into Saskat- 
chewan it would be liable to pay him a com- 
mission also on future sales. When he brought 
action to enforce this alleged liability on the 
part of the company, the trial judge found in 
his favour, this decision being subsequently 
affirmed in the Alberta Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Division; the principle being thus es- 
tablished that when an agent is employed to 
do a certain thing and his compensation is 
fixed as a certain percentage on all resulting 
business, he is entitled to his commission even 
after the termination of his employment. 

—(Alberta-Johnson versus Medicine Hat 

Brewing Company Limited.) 
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Legality of Notices of Dismissal of School 
Teachers in Alberta 


The judgment of Mr. Justice Boyle of the 
Alberta Supreme ‘Court in dismissing an 
action by: twelve school teachers against the 
school trustees at Blairmore, Alberta, for 
alleged wrongful dismissal, was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette, July 1926, page 735. The 
teachers subsequently appealed against this 
decision, which however was affirmed by the 
Appellate Division. 


The trial judge described this action as a 
trial of strength between the Teachers’ Alli- 
ance and the district school trustees. The 
dispute arose out of the action of the trustees 
in sending notices to the teachers individually, 
asking them to accept a new salary schedule. 
The teachers replied to this communication in 
a joint letter declaring that while they signed 
separate agreements, they were in the hands 
of the executive of the Alliance when the 
question of altering the schedule arose. The 
Board thereupon sent them notices of the 
termination of their agreement, as required by 
the Alberta Schools Act. At a later meeting 
the Board agreed to meet the representative 
of the Alliance, who however failed to appear 
owing to a misunderstanding. Second notices 
of dismissal were then issued by the Board. 
The questions at issue were whether or not 
the notices of dismissal had been in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Schools 
Act, and whether or not the first notice 
became invalidated by the issuance of the 
second notice. 

Chief Justice Harvey, in affirming the decis- 
ion of the trial judge, said: 


“There seems little reason to doubt that the 
purpose of giving the teachers the opportunity 
of learning the reasons for which the contract 
is to be terminated before it is terminated, is 
to avoid, in a proper case the necessity of its 


termination. This purpose would be entirely 
frustrated if the board must have determined 
to terminate the contract before the meeting 
at which the reasons are disclosed, is held. 
While that would be quite within the letter 
of the contract, it certainly is not required 
by and seems opposed to its spirit. The letter 
giving notice of the meeting of June 16 (after 
which the first notice was isued) could leave 
no room for doubt in the mind of an educated 
intelligent person, as each recipient must have 
been, that the probable if not certain conse- 
quence of the refusal to accept the proposed 
terms or to treat respecting them would be a 
determination of the contract. 

“The plaintiffs had a perfect right to refuse 
to treat except in the manner which they pvc- 
posed, but the board on its part had an equzliy 
perfect right to refuse to treat in that way. 
The minutes of the meeting above set out 
show that the reasons for the subsequent 
determination were clearly disclosed and that 
no- other reasons were even suggested. The 
action of the board, while firm and dignified, 
seems to have ben entirely reasonable and 
proper and in full compliance with the letter 
and the spirit of the contract. 

“Although raised at the trial and in the 
factwm it was only shortly argued before us 
that the board had lost the right to rely on 
the procedure up to June 27 because of its 
taking the subsequent proceedings, and we feel 
no doubt that effect cannot be given to that 
contention since it is clear that nothing what- 
ever was done to indicate the least intention 
on the part of the board to treat the con- 
tract as still subsisting, the proceedings being 
taken merely to confirm, or to supply any 
possible defects in, the earlier proceedings and 
the plaintiffs being in no way misled to their 
prejudice thereby.” 

(Alberta—Thoreson et al, versus Board of 
Trustees, Blairmore School District). 


Boycott of Non-Union Material Held to Violate Anti-Trust Law 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
an important judgment handed dowa on April 
13, reversed the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the case Bedford 
Cut Stone Company et al versus Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Association. 

The union called a strike against the hand- 
ling of the product of the company because it 
employs non-union workmen. Local unions 
were restrained by the “General Union” from 
handling the “unfair” stone, even to the ex- 
tremity of revoking union cards, and even 
when such action was contrary to the wishes 
of the locals. The company alleged that these 


actions on the part of the union constituted a 
restraint of interstate commerce and violated 
the federal Anti-Trust Act. 


The decision of the Supreme Court was read 
by Mr. Justice Sutherland who stated: “The 
record does not disclose whether petitioners 
at the time of bringing suit had suficred actual 
injury; but that is not material. An intent 
to restrain interstate commerce being shown, 
it is enough to justify equitable interposition 
by injunction if there be a dangerous prob- 
ability that such action will happen; and this 
clearly appears”. 
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Dissenting opinions were written by Mr. 


Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Holmes, while 
Mr. Justice Sanford and Mr. Justice Stone 
wrote separate opinions concurring with the 
majority. ‘ 
Judgment of Court 

Mr. Justice Sutherland gave an acccunt of 
the undertakings of the company im the State 
of Indiana, and of the Union, whose head- 
quarters also were in Indiana, the members 
numbering about 5,000 persons, divided into 
“more than 150 local unions in various states 
and in Canada. 

This suit was brought by petitioners against 

the General Union and some of its officers, and 
a number of affiliated local unions and some of 
their officers, to enjoin them from combining 
and conspiring together to commit, and from 
committing, various acts in restraint of inter- 
state commerce in violation of the federal Anti- 
Trust Act, and to petitioners’ great and irre- 
parable damage. The federal district court for 
the district of Indiana, after a hearing refused 
a preliminary injunction and, subsequently, on 
final hearing, entered a decree dismissing .the 
bill for want of equity. On appeal, this decree 
was affirmed by the court of appeals upon the 
authority of an earlier opinion in the same 
ase’ 268 2. 
Before 1921, petitioners carried on their work 
in Indiana under written agreement with the 
General Union, but since that time they have 
operated under agreements with unaffiliated un- 
ions, with the effect of closing their shops and 
quarries against the members of the General 
Union and its locals. Prior to the filing of 
the bill of complaint, the General Union issued 
a notice to all its locals and members, direct- 
ing its members not to work on stone “that has 
been started—planed, turned, cut, or semi-fin- 
ished—hby men working in opposition to our 
organization,” and setting forth that a conven- 
tion of the union had determined that “ mem- 
bers were to rigidly enforce the rule to keep off 
all work started by men working in opposition 
to our organization, with the exception of the 
work of Shea-Donnelly, which firm holds an in- 
junction against our association.” Stone pro- 
duced by petitioners by labour eligible to mem- 
bership in respondents’ unions was declared 
“unfair”; and the president of the General 
Union announced that the rule against handling 
such stone was to be promptly enforced in every 
part of the country. Most of the stone workers 
employed, outside the state of Indiana, on the 
buildings where petitioners’ produt is used, are 
members of the General Union; and in most of 
the industrial centres, building construction is 
on a closed shop union basis. 

The rule requiring members to refrain from 
working on “unfair ” stone was persistently ad- 
hered to and effectively enforced against peti- 
tioners’ product, in a large number of cities and 
in many states. The evidence shows many in- 
stances of interference with the use of peti- 
tioners’ stone by interstate customers, and ex- 
pressions of apprehension on the part of such 
customers of labour troubles if they purchased 
the stone. The president of the General Unicn 
himself testified, in effect, that generally the 
men were living up to the order and if it 
were shown to him that they did not do so 
in any place he would see that they did. Mem- 
bers found working on petitioners’ product, 


were ordered to stop and threatened with a 
revocation of their cards if they continued; and 
the order of the General Union seems to have 
been enforced even when it might ‘be against 
the desire of the local union. .... 

The evidence makes plain that neither the 
General, Union nor the locals had any grievance 
against any of the builders—local purchasers ot 
the stone—or any other local grievance; and 
that the strikes were ordered and conducted for 
the sole purpose of preventing the use and, con- 
sequently, the sale and shipment in interstate 
commerce, of petitioner’s product, in order, by 
threatening the loss or serious curtailment of 
their interstate market, to force petitioners to 
the alternative of coming to undesired terms 
with the members of these unions. ... . 

From a consideration of al! the evidence, it 
is apparent that the enforcement of the general 
order to strike against petitioners’ product could 
have had no purpose other than that of coercing 
or inducing the local employers to refrain from 
purchasing such product. To accept the asser- 
tion made here to the contrary, would be to say 
that the order and the effort to enforce it were 
vain and idle things without any rational pur- 
pose whatsoever. And indeed, on the argu- 
ment, in answer to a question from the bench, 
counsel for respondents very frankly said that, 
unless petitioners’ interstate trade in the so- 
called unfair stone were injuriously affected, 
the strikes would acomplish nothing. 

That the means adopted to bring about the 
contemplated restraint of commerce operated 
after physical transportation had ended is im- 
material. ; These interferences were 
not in pursuit of a local motive—they had 
for their primary aim restraint of the inter- 
state sale and shipment of the commod- 
iky, Prevention of the use of peti- 
tioners’ product, which, without more, might 
have been a purely local matter, therefore, was 
only a part of the conspiracy, which must be 
construed as an entirety; and, when so regard- 
ed, the local transactions become a part of the 
general plan and purpose to destroy or narrow 
petitioners’ interstate trade. In other words, 
strikes against the local use of the product were 
simply the means adopted to effect the unlaw- 
ful restraint. And it is this result, not the 
means devised to secure it, which gives char- 
acter to the conspiracy. 


Respondents’ chief contention is that “ their 
sole and only purpose. . was to union- 
ize the cutters and carvers of stone at the 
quarries.” And it may be conceded that this . 
was the ultimate end in view. But how was 
that end to be effected? The evidence shows 
indubitably that it was by an attack upon the 
use of the product in other states to which it 
had been and was being shipped, with the 
intent and purpose of bringing about the loss 
or serious reduction of petitioners’ interstate 
business, and thereby forcing compliance with 
the demands of the unions. And, since these 
strikes were directed against the use of peti- 
tioners’ product in other states, with the plain 
design of suppressing or narrowing the inter- 
state market, it is no answer to say that the 
ultimate object to be accomplished was to bring 
about a change of conduct on the part of peti- 
ticners in respect of the employment of union 
members in Indiana. A restraint of interstate 
commerce cannot be justified by the fact that 
the ultimate object of the participants was to 
secure an ulterior benefit which they might have 
been at liberty to pursue by means not involv- 
ing such restraint. 
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After giving an outline of various previous 
judgments in similar cases, the judgment con- 
cluded :— 


Whatever may be said as to the motives of 
the respondents or their general right to com- 
bine for the purpose of redressing alleged griev- 
ances of their fellow craftsmen or of protecting 
themselves or their organizations, the present 
combination deliberately adopted a course of 
conduct which directly and substantially cur- 


’ tailed, or threatened thus to curtail, the natural 


flow in interstate commerce of a very large pro- 
portion of the building limestone production of 
the entire country, to the gravely probable dis- 
advantage of producers, purchasers and the pub- 
lic; and it must be held to be a combination 
in undue and unreasonable restraint of such 
commerce within the meaning of the Anti-Trust 
Act as interpreted by this court. An act which 
lawfully might be done by one, may when done 
by many acting in concert, take on the form of 
a conspiracy and become a public wrong, and 
may be prohibited if the result be hurtful to 
the public or to individuals against whom such 
concerted action is directed, and any suggestion 
that such concerted action here may be justi- 
fied as a necessary defensive measure 1S com- 
pletely answered by the words of this court in 
Kastern States Lumber Association versus 
United States, that “ Congress, with the right 
to control the field of interstate commerce, has 
so legislated as to prevent resort to practices 
which unduly restrain competition or unduly 
obstruct the free flow of such commerce, and 
private choice of means must yield to the na- 
tional authority thus exerted.” 

The record does not disclose whether peti- 
tioners at the time of bringing suit had suffered 
actual injury; but that is not material. An in- 


tent to restrain interstate commerce being . 


shown, it is enough to justify equitable inter- 
position by injunction if there be a dangerous 
probability that such injury will happen; and 
this clearly appears. The Anti-Trust Act “ di- 
rects itself against that dangerous probability 
as well as against the completed result.” 

From the foregoing review, it is manifest that 
the acts and conduct of respondents fall within 
the terms of the Anti-Trust Act; and petition- 
ers are entitled to relief by injunction under 
section 16 of the Clayton Act, by which they 
are authorized to sue for such relief “ against 
threatened loss or damage by a violation of the 
anti-trust laws,” ete. The strike, ordered and 
carried out with the sole object of preventing 
the use and installation of petitioners’ product 
in other states, necessarily threatened to de- 
stroy or narrow petitioners’ interstate trade 
by taking from them their customers. That 
the organizations, in general purpose and in and 
of themselves, were lawful and that the ulti- 
mate result aimed at may not have been illegal 
in itself, are beside the point. Where the 
means adopted are unlawful, the innocent gen- 
eral character of the organizations adopting 
them or the lawfulness of the ultimate end 
sought to be attained, cannot serve as a justi- 
fication. 


Dissenting Opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, in the course of a dis- 
senting judgment, said: 


If in the struggle for existence, individual 
workingmen may, under any circumstances, co- 


operate in this way for self-protection even 
though the interstate trade of another is there- 
by restrained, the lower courts were clearly 
right in denying the injunction sought by plaint- 
iffs. I have no occasion to consider whether the 
restraint, which was applied wholly intrastate, 
became in its operation a direct restraint upon 
interstate commerce. For it has long been set- 
tled that only unreasonable restraints are pro- 
hibited by the Sherman Law. .... And 
the restraint imposed was, in my opinion, a 
reasonable one. The Act does not establish the 
standard of reasonableness. What is reason- 
able must be determined by the application of 
principles of the common law, as administered 
in federal courts unaffected by state legislation 
or decisions. Compare Duplex Printing Com- 
pany versus Deering. Tested by these prin- 
ciples, the propriety of the unions’ conduct can 
hardly be doubtful by one who believes in the 
organization of labour. 

Neither the individual stonecutters, nor the 
unions, had any contract with any of the plain- 
tiffs or with any of their customers. So far 
as concerned the plaintiffs and their customers, 
the individual stonecutters were free either to 
work or to abstain from working on stone which 
had been cut at the quarries by members of the 
employers’ union. So far as concerned the asso- 
ciation, the individual stonecutter was not free. 
He had agreed, when he became a member, that 
he would not work on stone “cut by men work- 
ing in opposition to.” the association. It was in 
duty bound to urge upon its members observ- 
ance of the obligation assumed. These cut 
stone companies, who alone are seeking relief, 
were its declared enemies. They were seeking 
to destroy it. And the danger was great. 

The plaintiffs are not weak employers opposed 
by a mighty union. They have large financial 
resources. Together, they ship 70 per cent of 
all the cut stone in the country. They are not 
isolated concerns. They had combined in a 
local employers’ association. And their organi- 
zation is affiliated with the national employers 
organization, called “ International Cut Stone 
and Quarrymen’s Association.” Standing alone, 
each of the 150 journeymen’s locals is weak. 
The average number of members in a local 
union is only 33. The locals are widely scat- 
tered throughout the country. Strong employ- 
ers could destroy a local “by importing scabs ” 
from other cities. And many of the builders 
by whom the stonecutters were employed in 
different cities, are strong. It is only through 
ccmbining the 5,000 organized stonecutters in a 
national union and developing loyalty to it, that 
the individual stonecutter anywhere can pro- 
tect his own job. 

The manner in which these individual stone- 
cutters exercised their asserted right to perform 
their union duty by refusing to finish stone 
“cut by men working in opposition to” the 
association was confessedly legal. They were 
innocent alike of trespass and of breach of con- 
tract. They did not picket. They refrained 
from violence, intimidation, fraud and threats. 
They refrained from _ obstructing otherwise 
either the plaintiffs or their customers in at- 
tempts to secure other help. They did not plan 
a boycott against any of the plaintiffs or against 
builders who used the plaintiffs’ product. On 
the contrary, they expressed entire willingness 
to cut and finish anywhere any stone quarried 
by any of the plaintiffs, except such stone as 
had been partially “cut by men working in op- 
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position to” the Association. A large part of 
the plaintiffs’ product, consisting of blocks, 
slabs and sawed work was not affected by the 
order of the union officials. The individual 
stonecutter was thus clearly innocent of wrong- 
doing, unless it was illegal for him to agree with 
his fellow craftsmen to refrain from working 
on the “scab” cut stone because it was an article 
of interstate commerce. 

The manner in which the Journeymens’ un- 
ions acted was also clearly legal. The combina- 
tion complained of is the co-operation of persons 
wholly of the same craft, united in a national 
union, solely for self-protection. No outsider— 
be he quarrier, dealer, builder or labourer— 
was a party to the combination. No purpose was 
to be subserved except to promote the trade 
interests of members of the Journeymen’s Asso- 
ciation. There was no attempt by the unions 
to boycott the plaintiffs. There was no attempt 
to seek the aid of members of any other craft, 
by a sympathetic strike or otherwise. The 
contest was not a class struggle. It was a 
struggle between particular employers and their 
employees. But the controversy out of which 
it arose, related, not to specific grievances, but 
to fundamental matters of union policy of gen- 
eral application throughout the country. ‘The 
national association had the duty to determine, 
so far as its members were concerned, what 
that policy should be. It deemed the mainte- 
nance of that policy a matter of vital interest 
to each member of the union. The duty rested 
upon it to enforce its policy by all legitimate 
means. The association, its locals and officers 
were clearly innocent of wrongdoing, unless 
Congress has declared that for union officials 
to urge members to refrain from working on 
stone “cut by men working in opposition” to 
it is necessarily illegal if thereby the interstate 
trade of another is restrained. 


Judge Brandeis concluded as follows: 

Members of the Journeymen’s Stone Cutters’ 
Association could not work anywhere on stone 
which has been cut at the quarries by “ men 
working in opposition” to it, without aiding 
and abetting the enemy. Observance by each 
member of the provision of their constitution 
which forbids such action was essential to his 
own self-protection. It was demanded of each 
by loyalty to the organization and to his fellows. 
If, on the undisputed facts of this case, refusal 
to work can be enjoined, Congress created by 
the Sherman Law and the Clayton Act an in- 
strument for imposing restraints upon labour 
which reminds of involuntary servitude. The 
Shermen Law was held in United States versus 
United States Steel Corporation, to permit cap- 
italists to combine in a single corporation 50 
per cent of the steel industry of the United 
States dominating the trade through its vast 
resources. The Sherman Law was held in 
United States versus United Shoe Machinery 
Company, to permit capitalists to combine in 
another corporation practically the whole shoe 
machinery industry of the country, necessarily 
giving it a position of dominance over shoe- 
manufacturing in America. It would, indeed, 
be strange if Congress had by the same Act 
willed to deay to members of a small craft of 
workingmen the right to co-operate in simply re- 


fraining from work, when that course was the 
only means of self-protection against a combina- 
tion of militant and powerful employers. I 
cannot believe that Congress did so. 

Mr. Justice Holmes concurred in this opin- 


ion. 


Peaceful Picketing Permitted in New York 
State 


The right of trade unions to engage in 
peaceful picketing was upheld by the Court 
of Appeals of the State of New York in a 
decision given on May 31. Officers of the 
Waiters’ and Waitresses’ Union sought to 
unionize the waitresses employed by the Ex- 
change Bakery and Restaurant, Manhattan. 
They entered the place and blew a whistle 
when the proprietors refused to unionize the 
business. The Appellate Division had granted 
the request of the proprietors for an injunc- 
tion restraining the union from patrolling the 
street in front of the restaurant, and from 
“approaching, accosting, threatening, assault- 
ing or intimidating” other persons desiring 
to enter the premises. The Court of Appeals, 
however, held in effect that no injunction 
should be granted in this case. The judgment 
declared that the purpose of a labour union to 
improve the conditions under which its mem- 
bers do their work, to increase their wages, to 
assist them in other ways, may justify what 
would otherwise be a wrong. So would an 
effort to increase its numbers and to unionize 
an entire trade or business. 

“It may be as interseted in the wages of 
those not members, or in the conditions under 
which they work as in its own members, 
because of the influence of one upon the 
other. * * * Economic organization to- 
day is not based on the single shop. 


“Picketing without a strike is no more un- 
lawful than a strike without picketing. Both 
are based upon a lawful purpose. Resulting 
injury is incidental and must be endured. 

“We have been speaking in the terms of 
the workman. We might equally have spoken 
in terms of the employer. The rule that ap- 
plies to the one also applies to the other. 
The latter may hire and discharge men when 
and where he chooses and for any reason. 
But again any combination must be for lawful 
ends secured by lawful means. If believed to 
be for their interests, employers may agree to 
employ non-union men only. By proper per- 
suasion they may induce union men to re- 
sign from their unions. 


“The means adopted must be lawful.” 


———— vO 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


td bree ta was a further pronounced increase 
in employment in industry in Canada 
at the beginning of June, the gains reported 
at this date making the employment situ- 
ation more favourable than in any month 
since 1920. This statement is based on statis- 
tics tabulated by the Dominicn Bureau of 
Statistics from returns received from 6,150 
employers, each with a minimum of fifteen 
employees, representing practically every in- 
dustry except agriculture, fishing and highly 
specialized business operations. These firms 
employed 876,768 workers, as ecmpared with 
832,872 on May 1. The index number (with 
January 1920 as 100) stood at 105.9 as com- 
pared with 100.6 in the preceding month, and 
with 101.0, 94.5, 95.2, 97.3, 89.2 and 86.6 
on June 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. Reports received from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed a nominal increase in the volume of 
business transacted during May, as indicated 
by the average daily number of placements in 
employment. At the beginning of June the 
percentage of unemployment among the mem- 
bers of reporting trade unions stood at 5.2 
as compared with percentages of 6.0 at the 
beginning of May and 4.9 at the beginning 
of June, 1926. The percentage for June is 
based on returns received by the Department 
of Labour from 1,576 local trade unions with 
a combined membership of 163,754 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.86 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with $10.76 
for May; $11.06 for June, 1926: $10.44 for 
June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for 
June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for 
June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.79 for June, 1918; and 7.49 for June, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tices, based upon prices in 1918 as 100, ad- 
vanced to 153.5 for June, as compared with 
151.9 for May; 155.7 for June, 1926; 158.6 
for June, 1925; 152.3 for June, 1924; 155.5 
for June, 1923; 152.7 for June, 1922; 164.5 for 
June, 1921; 255.1 for June, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); 201.7 for June, 1919; 
and 196.0 for June, 1918. 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
June, 1927, was less than during May, 1927, 
and less than during June, 1926. Sixteen dis- 
putes were in existence at some time during 
the month, involving 1,751 workpeople, and 
resulting in a time loss of 16,139 working days. 
‘Corresponding figures for May, 1927, were: 
seventeen disputes, 4,772 workpeople and 
20,766 working days, and in June, 1926, fifteen 
disputes, 2,881 workpeople and 35,769 work- 
ing days. 


During the month of June 


Industrial the Department received 
Disputes two new applications for 
Investigation the establishment of Boards 
Act, 1907 of Conciliation and MIn- 

vestigation. No action was 


taken in regard to an application received in 
the previous month from the municipal em- 
ployees at Winnipeg, as the city authorities 
declined to join in the request for a Board 
and the consent of both partics was neces- 
sary in this class of employment. In the case 
of the dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and its clerks, etc. the 
company having declined to accept the re- 
commendations of the Board, a basis for 
agreement was reached during the month 
through the mediation of the Minister of 
Labour. A full account of recent proceedings 
under the Act appear on page..... 


Bulletin No. 21 of the 


Vocational Vocational Education Series 
Education has just been issued by the 
Bulletin Technical Education Branch 

of the Department of 
Labour. This publication is entitled Wood- 


working and Building Construction. It was 
compiled from material contributed by 
teachers in the woodworking departments of 
representative vocational schools throughout 
the Dominion. The bulletin is divided into 
two parts, the first consisting of outlines of 
the various courses in woodworking and 
building construction in day and evening 
classes, the second being a list of recom- 
mended text-books and references for use in 
the various woodworking departments. 
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Portraits appear in this 


Ministers of issue of all the ministers 


Labour of who have presided over the 
Canada Department of Labour of 
1900-1927 Canada since its establish- 


ment in 1900. The Depart- 
ment was organized in that year under the 
authority of the Conciliation Act. From 1900 
to 1909 it was administered by the Post- 
master General, who combined with that 
office the portfolio of labour. The Labour 
Department Act of 1909 placed the Depart- 
ment for the first time under a separate 
minister of Jabour. 


In connection with the 
Progress of celebration cf the 60th 
labour in | anniversary of Confeder- 
Canada ation on July 1, an article 
1867-1927 on another page of this 


issue describes the develop- 
ment of labour in Canada during this period, 
with special reference to the progress of labour 
organization and labour legislation. 


The Department of Labour 


Labour has now ready the sixth 
legislation in annual supplement to 
Canada in 1926 “Labour Legislation in 


Canada as existing on 
December 31, 1920,” published by the Depart- 
ment in 1921. The new supplement contains 
the text of the labour laws enacted in 1926, 
and, like its predecessors, it includes also a 
cumulative index to the series, providing a 
guide to all labour legislation enacted by the 
Dominion parliament and by the legislatures 
of the provinces to the end of 1926. 

The legislation of the year was outlined 
in the Lasour GazerTe shortly after the 
termination of the sessions of the various 
legisiatures. In British Columbia, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, 
legislation has been passed to make available 
the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 1907, in the settlement of disputes 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the prov- 
ince concerned. Alberta passed a law based on 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
omitting the sections prohibiting a strike or 
lockout prior to reference to a board and 
providing for a provincial board of concilia- 
tion. A new Factories Act was enacted in 
Alberta extending to men the minimum 
wages formerly fixed only for women in the 
establishments covered by the Act, and 
establishing a normal working day of nine 
hours for factory workers. The Act further 
made provision for the appointment of a 
commission of three members to investigate 
the question of a forty-eight hour week (the 


report of this commission was given in the 
Lasour GazerTtTe, April, 1927, page 385). In 
the Province of Quebec a new Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was passed, to take effect 
on April 1, 1927. During the session of 1927, 
however, the operation of the act was 
postponed for one year, the employers and 
employees in the province having opposed 
certain of its provisions, and it is understood 
that. the question of establishing a Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for the Province is to 
receive further consideration at the next 
session (Lasour GazerTe, April, 1927, page 
346). Prince Edward Island enacted a 
Railway Employees Compensation Act which, 
subject to the consent of the Federal govern- 
ment, provides for the creation of an accident 
fund under the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation law enacted by the Parliament 
of Canada in 1918. The Ontario Act was 
amended by the addition of silicosis to the 
schedule of industrial diseases. A new body, 
the Corporation of Technical or Vocational 
Schools, was created by an Act of the Quebec 
Legislature to administer technical education 
in that Province. The House of Commons on 
March 15, 1926, considered a resolution “that 
in the opinion of this House a wage sufficient 
to provide for a reasonable standard of living 
should constitute a legal minimum wage.” 
The subject matter of the resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Industrial and 
International Relations, which in its final 
report to the House of Commons on June 16, 
recommended that a conference of provincial 
and Dominion representatives intimately in 
touch with labour conditions throughout 
Canada be held in the near future to consult 
as to the best means to be employed of 
giving effect. to the labour provisions in the 
Treaty of Peace. Owing to special circum- 
stances the Dominion-provincial conference 
recommended by the Committee was not held 
last year, but the subject is to be discussed 
at the conference to be held later this year. 


The United States Bureau 
Labour of Labour Statistics 
legislation in (Department of Labour) 
United States has issued another Bulletin 
in 1926 (No. 484) supplementary 

to the earlier Bulletin No. 
370, entitled “Labour Laws of the United 
States, with Decisions of Court relating 
thereto.” This series of bulletins embodies 
all labour legislation with the exception of 
workmen’s compensation, the latter subject 
being dealt with in a separate series of 
reports. The new _ Bulletin covers the 
legislation enacted in 1926. The year’s output 
of labour legislation was comparatively small, 
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apart from the Railway Labour Act (Lapour 
GazettE, May, 1926, page 423, etc.) which was 
passed by Congress in conformity with the 
terms of an agreement between the employers 
and employees affected, and a New Jersey 
statute regulating the issue of injunctions in 
labour disputes. 

The New Jersey Act provides that no writ 
of injunction may be issued in any case 
arising out of a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment “enjoining or 
restraining any person or persons, either singly 
or in concert, from terminating any relation 
of employment, or from ceasing to perform 
any work or labour, or from peaceably and 
without threats or intimidation recommending, 
advising or persuading others to do s0; or 
from peaceably and without threats or 
intimidation being upon any public street or 
highway or thoroughfare for the purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information, or 
to peaceably and without threats or intimida- 
tion persuade any person or persons to work 
or abstain from working, or to employ or to 
cease to employ any party to a labour dispute, 
or to peaceably and without threats or 
intimidation, recommend, advise or persuade 
others so to do, provided said persons remain 
separated one from the other at intervals of 
ten paces or more.” 

In regard to this statute the report 
comments that “it goes but a little way, if at 
all, beyond the court practice in several 
jurisdictions.” 


A revised edition of the 
well-known text-book en- 
titled “Principles of Labour 
Legislation”, by Professor 
John R. Commons and Dr. 
John B. Andrews was published lately, in- 
corporating the voluminous legislation that 
had accumulated since 1920, the date of the 
previous edition. The book opens with an 
account of the various laws establishing the 
fundamental rights of individual workmen. 
Succeeding chapters trace the legislation which 
accompanied recent industrial developments, 
including the formation and growth of labour 
unions; and finally, an account is given of 
the large body of laws arising out of the grow- 
ing sense of public responsibility for the wel- 
fare of industrial workers, culminating in 
recent provisions for “social insurance”, a 
term which includes accident compensation 
and insurance against sickness, old age, un- 
employment, etc. The authors point out that 
the bulk of effective labour legislation is the 
product of the past fifteen years. “Compara- 


“Principles of 
labour 
legislation” 


tive indifference on the part of society to 
human welfare in industry has given way to 
a new and constructive course of social 
action.” 1 | 


The following enactments are mentioned as 
the outstanding protective legislation since 
1920: federal state co-operation for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of industrial cripples; 
provision by certain states of increased rates 
of compensation for juvenile employees who 
have been injured in the course of their em- 
ployment; the inclusion of occupational 
diseases in many compensation laws; the 
federal Railway Labour Act of 1926,’ a new 
and conspicuous experiment in giving legis- 
lative encouragement to collective bargaining 
and voluntary agreement in labour disputes”; 
old age pension legislation in five states; un- 
employment insurance and provision for long- 
range planning of public works, and provision 
for the rock-dusting of coal mines in four 
states. It is stated further that, in advance 
of legislation, successful experiments have 
been made by industrial plants, and a “most 
significant development” of unemployment in- 
surance by a joint agreement of employers 
and trade unions in the clothing industry. 
(An account of the latter arrangement was 
given in the Lasour Gazerrs, September, 
1925, page 888). 


The Board of Adjustment 
British Columbia under the British Columbia 
Hours of Work Hours of Work Act, 1928, 
Act, 1923 by an order issued in June 

made a change in the regu- 
eulations under the act in regard to the ex- 
emption of ship-repair plants, engineering 
works, machine shops, etc., from the operation 
of the rule limiting the working hours to eight 
each day or forty-eight each week. The 
regulations, as revised in 1925, were given in 
the Lasour Gazerte, April, 1925, page 346. 
The exemptions then included all persons in 
the industries mentioned engaged in urgent 
work of a kind that it must be done “in 
order that other industries shall not be 
seriously handicapped in their operations.” 
The amended rule is simpler in form, exemp- 
tions being allowed in regard to employees 
“where engaged on emergency repair work 
only.” The regulation now reads as follows: 
“9 All persons employed in ship-yards, en- 
gineering-works, machine-shops, foundries, 
welding plants, sheet-metal works, belt-works, 
saw-works, and plants of a similar nature, 
when engaged on emergency repair-work only, 
are exempt from the provisions of section 3 
of the Act.” 
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The first prosecution under- 

Prosecution taken by the Ontario Mini- 

under Ontario mum Wage Board resulted 

Minimum in the imposition in the 

Wage Act | police court at Toronto of 


a fine of $250 on the head 
of a braiding firm on June 16. The Mini- 
mum Wage Act provides a penalty for non- 
compliance with any order of the Board not 
exceeding $500 and not less than $50 for each 
employee affected, the defaulting employer 
being ordered also to pay to the employee 
the difference between the wages actually 
received and the minimum wage fixed by the 
Board. In a recent bulletin it was pointed 
out that the lines drawn by the orders of the 
Board are not wage rates but wage limits. 
They protect wages from becoming sub-nor- 
mal, while leaving the whole region above 
these lines for the free play of wage-bargain- 
ing and the opportunity for promotion. “Most 
employers”, the Board states, “do not need 
to be forced to pay wages above these lines, 
and thus an important result of the Board’s 
activity is to protect firms of the better sort 
from those competitors who would if allowed 
to do so, cut wages below the line of living 
costs.” 


Commenting on the first conviction under 
the Act, the Toronto Globe said: “It is a 
tribute not only to the Board’s methods but 
to the good sense of employers in the Province 
that there had been so little difficulty of the 
kind. Acceptance of.the rulings increasing the 
wages of girls has not by any means been 
unanimous. Numerous employers have 
objected to them; some have sought to evade 
them, and for a time have been able to do 
so, but when the attention of the Board has 
been directed to individual circumstances the 
rulings have been enforced, and collections 
have been made of overdue pay, amounting in 
some cases to substantial sums. On the whole, 
however, the minimum wage has been paid 
when established, and its reasonableness has 
been accepted by both employers and em- 
ployees after discussion in open meetings.” 


The Chief Inspector of 
Factories, Shops and Office 
Buildings of Ontario, Mr. 
James T. Burke, in his 
annual report to the pro- 
vincial Department of Labour, reviewed on 
another page of this issue, notes that em- 
ployers have now come to regard the factory 
inspectors as collaborators in the promotion 
of safe and economic management of indus- 
try. “There was a time,” he says, “when 
Owners and employers looked with certain 
disfavour on those appointed by the Province 


Progress in 
factory 
inspeciion 


to enforce the Factory, Shop and Office Build- © 
ing Act. Many employers could not see at 
the beginning that what was in the interest 
of their employees was in their own interest 
also. Gradually, however, it became clear to 
them that in safeguarding the life and limb of 
their employees they were insuring better 
results for themselves, for the employee who 
was comfortable and reasonably safe at his 
work could be counted on to turn out a better 
grade of work and more in a given time than 
if he was working in discomfort or in danger 
of any kind. It took considerable diplomacy 
to deal with this class of employers. It was 
necessary to argue with them at length and 
show them how required changes could be 
made in their buildings at the smallest 
possible expense. With few exceptions the 
day has gone by when the visit of the factory 
inspector is met with growing opposition. The 
employer and his employees along with the 
general public have been enlightened and 
appreciate practical safeguard reforms.” 


In accordance with a reso- 


Workmen’s lution adopted by the 
compensation Legislature of Alberta at its 
inquiry in last session, the provincial 
Alberta government on June 14, 


appointed a representative 


committee to investigate the subject of 
workmen’s compensation in the province. 
The resolution ordered “that the whole 


subject of workmen’s compensation and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act be referred to 
a special committee during the recess with 
a view to making recommendations at the 
next session of the Legislature on this 
subject, said committee to be appointed by 
the Government and to consist of five 
representative employers, five representatives 
of employees and five members of the 
Legislative Assembly; and further, that the 
committee may be summoned from time to 
time during the interim following the present 
session, and any expense involved in connec- 
tion with the work of the committee shall be 
paid by the province.” 

The committee is composed of the follow- 
ing members:—From_ the Legislature—Hon. 
R. G. Reid, J. R. Love, L. Boudreau, C. Y. 
Weaver, F. J. White. 


mployers—R. M. Young and W. S§. 
Campbell,. representing the coal industry ; 
Wm. Innes and C. V. Bohannan, representing 
the manufacturers; A. L. Smith, representing 
the running trades. 


Employees—G. H. Poulton, A. Farmillo, P. 
M. Simpson, J. E. Gordon and E. Mallabone. 
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The instructions to the committee are not 
only to make a survey of the two compensa- 
tion acts now on the statute books of the 
province, but also to look into the question 
of administration for the purpose of making 
any recommendation thought advisable. 

It was explained by Premier Brownlee that 
in selecting the representatives of the 
employing and labour interests, it was thought 
that the coal industry was entitled to two 
representatives each from employers and 
employees, by reason of the fact that the total 
assessment of coal mining under the act is 
nearly as high as that of all the other forms 
of industry, while the number of claims in the 
mining industry form nearly one-half the total 
number of claims under the Act. 

It may be noted that two acts in regard 
to workmen’s compensation are on the statute 
book of Alberta. The first of these is the 
“Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1908” (Revised 
Statutes of 1922, chapter 176), its full title 
being “an Act with respect to Compensation 
to Workmen for Injuries suffered in the 
Course of their Employment.” This act 
establishes the liability of employers to their 
workmen for injuries, the scale and condi- 
tions of compensation being set forth in an 
appended schedule. Compensation under the 
act of 1908 is recovered by means of court 
proceedings. The second act is the “Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund),” 
of 1918 (Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1922, 
chapter 177), which establishes a common 
fund formed from assessments levied on 
employers of labour, and administered by a 
board, as in the five other provinces having 
“state” systems of compensation. The running 
trades of the railways are expressly exempted 
from the provisions of the act of 1918, and 
the compensation of this class is therefore 
governed by the act of 1908. 


Early in June representa- 
Miners’ | tives of the Mine Workers 


consumption of Canada held a confer- 
and ence at Toronto with the 
compensation Hon, Charles McCrea, 


Minister of Mines of On- 
tario, and the Hon. Forbes Godfrey, Minister 
of Health, on the subject of the provisions 
made under the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act for silicosis or ‘“‘miners’ con- 
sumption.” The Union was represented by 
Messrs. A. M. Stewart, secretary, and George 
Rubinitz. The Act was amended in 1926 so 
as to include this disease among the occu- 
pational diseases that are compensable under 
the Act (Lasour Gazertz, May, 1926, page 
450). Miners who contract silicosis now re- 
ceive $500, on the condition that they have 


been actually exposed to silica dust in the 
course of their employment, in mines in On- 
tario, for five years previously. The miners 
proposed that the amount of compensation 
should be increased to $1,000, and further that 
the requirement as to five years’ employment 
should be rescinded on the ground that 
silicosis could be contracted in a much shorter 
period. The last report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, quoted in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazetre announced that a 
Silicosis Board was established early this year, 
and is now functioning. It was stated that all 
arrangements in connection with this disease 
are still of a tentative nature and are sub- 
ject to further revision as further knowledge 
of the subject is obtained. The assessments 
made by the Board against the mine owners 
for this disease amounted to $200,000 for 1927. 


A technical committee of inquiry was 
appointed in New South Wales in 1924 to 
investigate the prevalence of silicosis and 
tuberculosis among stonemasons, quarrymen, 
sewer miners and rock choppers. This com- 
mittee completed an examination of 716 work- 
men engaged in these occupations 123 of 
whom were found to exhibit silicosis. Of 
these 123 men, 47 were found to be affected 
with the first stage, 38 with the second stage, 
and 88 with silicosis complicated by tuber- 
culosis. In addition, 16 men were found to 
be suffering from simple pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, i.e., pulmonary tuberculosis uncom- 
plicated by silicosis. In all, 139 men were 
found to be affected with silicosis, silicosis 
with tuberculosis, or simple pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. Of these 139 men, 11 had worked for 
two years or less in silica in the Sydney dis- 
trict, but for relatively long periods else- 
where in mines or at other work in which they 
had been exposed to silica. Of these eleven 
men, 4 were found to be affected with the first 
stage, one with the second stage of silicosis, 4 
with silicosis and tuberculosis, and 2 with 
simple pulmonary tuberculosis. No instance 
of the disease was found in stonemasons or 
quarrymen who had worked in silica for ten 
years, or less. —Ttwo men in the sewer miners 
and rockchoppers’ group, who had worked for 
less than ten years, were found to be suffering 
from the first stage of silicosis. One, a rail- 
way tunneller, had worked for four years as 
an underground miner at Bendigo and for 
two and three-quarter years in Sydney sand- 
stone. The other, a sewer miner who had 
worked for eight years in Sydney only, had 
worked entirely with drills for three years. 

The New South Wales. report states that 
‘““ncomplicated silicosis is not characteristi- 
cally a disabling disease in either the first or 
the second stage. The majority of the men 
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affected with the first stage of the disease do 
not complain of any incapacity for carrying 
on their work, nor do they present any signs 
indicative of such incapacity. The same may 
be said of men suffering from the second stage 
of uncomplicated silicosis. These men, how- 
ever, are damaged in so far as they are more 
susceptible to an infection with tuberculosis. 
Among 123 men affected with silicosis, 38, or 
31 per cent, were found to have become tuber- 
culous. Among 593 men _ unaffected with 
silicosis, 16, or 2.7 per cent were found to be 
tuberculous. These figures express the in- 
creased risk to which sufferers from uncom- 
plicated silicosis are exposed. When the tuber- 
cular complication supervenes, a definite dis- 
ability soon appears. This disability is bound 
to appear sooner or later if the tuberculo- 
silicotic individual continues working at a 
dusty process in the industry. There is every 
reason to expect that under such circumstances 
a fatal termination will eventually ensue as a 
result of the tuberculosis.” 


Nova Scotia this year 
Vocational followed the example 
rehabilitation of Ontario and Mani- 
in Canada and toba in making _provi- 


sion for the rehabilitation 
of injured workmen as 
a branch of workmen’s 
compensation (Lasour GazeTrn, June, 1927, 
page 628). The amendment to the Nova 
Scotia Act was in the same form as in 
Ontario, save that the limit of expendi- 
ture under the new section was fixed 
at $20,000, instead of $100,000 as in 
the latter province. It provides as follows: 
“To aid in getting injured workmen back to 
work, and to assist in lessening or removing 
any handicap resulting from their injuries, the 
board may take such measures and make such 
expenditures as it may in its discretion deem 
necessary or expedient, and the expense there- 
of shall be borne out of the accident fund, 
and may be collected in the same manner as 
moneys required to pay compensation or ex- 
penses of administration; provided that the 
total expenditure under the provisions of this 
section shall not exceed $20,000 in any calendar 
year.” 

The Manitoba Act, as amended in 1925, 
makes more definite provision for the re- 
training of disabled workmen for occupations 
suited to their diminished earning power. It 
enables the Board, “out of the reserve set 
aside in any individual case to meet compen- 
sation provided by this Part, to provide for 
any injured workman, whose earning capacity 


United States 


in his previous occupation has been perman-- 


ently impaired by the injury, such vocational 
training as may be deemed advisable for the 
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purpose of preparing such injured workman 
for another occupation to which he may seem 
adapted and which is likely to increase his 


- future earning capacity, and to this end the 


Board may contract with any institution or 
institutions furnishing such vocational train- 
ing and may adopt rules and regulations for 
this purpose and for the payment of such 
training, and from time to time the Board 
may review the compensation previously pro- 
vided, in view of his earning capacity in his 
new occupation, taking into consideration all 
conditions and circumstances at the time of 
the review.” 

Some account of the progress made in Canada 
in vocational re-training, at first in connection 
with returned soldiers, and later for the 
benefit of injured civilian workers, was given 
in the Lasour GazeTrs, 1924, page 833. With 
the same object in view, the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada maintains a “handicap sec- 
tion”, for disabled workers in employment. 
Some account of the work of the handicap 
section of the Toronto Employment Office 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre, August, 
1926, page 782. 

The American Labour Legislation Review 
in its March issue gave an account of the 
progress of vocational rehabilitation in the 
United States (a note on this subject was 
given in the Lasour Gazerrr, August, 1925, 
page 786). In 1920 Congress enacted the 
“Fess-Kenyon” law, providing for federal- 
state co-operation in reclaiming the maimed 
victims of industry. The provisions of the 
federal rehabilitation act have now _ been 
accepted by 39 States, 38 of which have 
already set up the machinery and given the 
necessary financial support. Of. these 38 
States, 19 have been at the work for 5 years, 
9 for five and a half years, three for six years, 
and the remaining seven for two years or less. 
The responsibility for the administration of 
vocational rehabilitation 1s placed upon the 
States themselves, the administrative agencies 
being the respective State boards for voca- 
tional education. It has been estimated by 
students of accident statistics and of the 
rehabilitation system that every year at least 
50,000 additional physically disabled persons 
require vocational rehabilitation. Under the 
Federai-State civilian rehabilitation act of 
1920, some 24,000 disabled persons have been 
refitted or retrained and established in self- 
supporting employment, and at present in the 
38 states operating under the act approxi- 
mately 14,000 persons are being rehabilitated. 
The federal government’s principal part in 
the rehabilitation program is to stimulate 
rehabilitation work in the states through 
financial aid. In 1926, the 388 co-operating 
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states expended $578,847 of federal money and 
$695,038 of state money. The same year 
fifteen of these states spent practically all of 
their national allotments. Separate funds 
have been provided by several states to 
maintain disabled persons during training. 
Provision for maintenance in certain cases is 
included in compensation acts. When such 
provision is made the law allows the disabled 
person supplementary compensation during 
training. In other states the funds for main- 
tenance are applied to a very considerable 
extent to non-industrial cases. 


The first National Labour 
Health Conference: was held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 


Workers’ safety 
movement in 


U.S.A. under the auspices of the 
Workers’ Health Bureau. 
James H. Maurer, president of the 


Pennsylvania Federation of Labour, stated 
that the time had come for workmen them- 
selves to take a hand in reducing the number 
of industrial accidents. The protection of 
workmen should no longer be left exclusively 
to the government and the employers. At 
present, he said, one worker was killed on 
the job in the United States every twenty- 
five minutes throughout the year, and one 
was injured every fifiteen seconds. 

The conference adopted a_ progressive 
program for protection of the 56 shop trades 
in the American Federation of Labour against 
industrial poisons and plans for protecting the 
lives of the building trades workers, 2,000 of 
whom are killed annually and fifty times that 
number injured. 

A safety program for American mines, which 


kill more miners than any other great 
industrial country ofi the world, was also 
approved. Delegates from various miners’ 


local unions in both the hard and soft coal 
fields united in asserting that the measures 
urged by the Workers’ Health Bureau would 
save most of the 2,500 miners killed and 
130,000 injured yearly in the United States. 
A second conference will be held- in 1928, 
when progress will be reported in connection 
with the safety program adopted this year. 


A correspondent of the 
Economist (London) out- 
lines in the issue of June 
4 a plan adopted by the 
Bradford Dyers’ Associa- 
tion, Limited, for the purpose of securing 
for the employees an equitable share in the 
profits of the industry. In numerous recent 
publications culminating in the report of the 
delegation of British employers and trade 
union leaders to Canada and the United 


Trade unions 
and copartner- 
ship 


States, the attention of labour has been 
directed to the greatly extended ownership of 
industrial capital by trade unions and their 
members in the United States. The writer 
mentions several British schemes of joint 
ownership, including recent efforts by the 
Southern Railway, the London Midland and 
Scottish and Nobel Industries, Limited, and 
proceeds: . 

‘Up to this point, however, the trade 
unions generally have shown little interest or 
enthusiasm; the great majority of their mem- 
bers still believe that the development of 
such a system will sooner or Jater undermine 
their freedom in collective bargaining. Mainly 
for that reason more value may attach to the 
plan of the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
Limited, which has apparently been again 
discussed in detail with representative labour 
leaders. Its attraction lies partly in the 
advanced labour policy of the association, 
which is based on the complete recognition 
of and co-operation with trade unionism. 
Under the employees’ bonus register, as it is 
called, assistance is given in the form of loans 
to employees who wish to acquire shares in 
the association. Provided the association pays 
not less than 5 per cent dividend on the 
ordinary shares, the employee investing in 
ordinary shares receives a bonus equal to the 
amount of the dividend, i. he receives 
twice the dividend payable to an ordinary 
shareholder who is not on the employees’ 
bonus register. An employee whose salary 
does not exceed £500 per annum may Invest 
in preference shares and have them put on 
the bonus register. In this case the bonus 
is 16 shillings for every one per cent dividend 
on the ordinary shares. The holder of prefer- 
ence shares thus receives the preference 
dividend and a bonus equal to four-fifths of 
the ordinary dividend. Under this arrange- 
ment share capital to the extent of over 
£650,000 is now held by employees. At the 
recent annual meeting of the association a 
resolution was passed to increase the limit of 
shares on the employees’ bonus register from 
700,000 to 800,000. 

“The directors have reviewed their system 
of payment by results, their employees’ bonus 
register, their superannuation funds, and other 
mutual arrangements, but they recognize that 
there is still doubt as to whether, in this 
case, there is equitable division of the product 
of industry; and, presumably, the inquiries 
which have been made are designed to 
ascertain what is the proper rate of interest 
to be expected on money provided for the 
industry in question. If that were agreed, 
it is believed that no substantial difficulty 
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should attend a scheme of allocation 
advantageous to all connected with the trade. 
Important as the schemes connected with the 
railway amalgamations and the dyeing indus- 
try are, they have at this stage covered only 
a small proportion of the workers; and they 
have received quite inadequate consideration 
by the trade unions. But if the penetration 
of industry on this basis, similar to American 
policy, is to be undertaken, the devices jn 
question have certainly very great possibili- 
ties.” 


The. American Economic 
Distribution Review contains in its 
of employee issue for June, 1927, a 


stock ownership communication by Willard 

D. Fisher, which raises the 
question whether employee stock ownership 
in any real sense of the term prevails on this 
continent to the extent that has been sug- 
gested in announcements made from time to 
time in the press. It has been stated: that 
scores of large corporations have promoted 
the sale of their stock to their employees, and 
that numerous smaller companies have done 
the same thing. “The purchasing employees 
are shown by tens of thousands for single cor- 
porations, and by hundreds of thousands in 
their total. They hold some hundreds of 
thousands of shares. And their holdings sum 
up to several hundred millions of dollars, 
possibly a billion in all. Such figures come, 
directly or indirectly, from the corporation 
offices; and there is no reason to doubt their 
accuracy. But there are plenty of reasons 
why they do not go so far as has been 
alleged toward making the labourer a capital- 
ist and master of American corporations. Nor 
do they reveal any industrial or social revolu- 
tion, or portend one. When reduced from 
their impressive totals, and when placed in 
comparison with other relevant figures, they 
have a very different significance. Then they 
show some four or five per cent of American 
industrial employees owning, or setting out to 
own, something like five per cent of the shares 
of the companies for which they work, with 
half of these, perhaps, voting shares. But 
there are misunderstandings as to the mean- 
ing of ‘employee’ in this connection which 
appear even among well-informed persons. 
Nearly everybody naturally thinks of em- 
ployees as labourers, even as common labour- 
ers of the rank and file. And there are de- 
clarations of those who see so much in the 
recent extension of employee owenrship which 
tend to confirm the popular misunderstanding, 
and even appear as if designed to do so. For 
in nearly all of the plans for the promotion of 
employee ownership, the employees who are 
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offered the stock include all, from the un- 
skilled labourer up through foremen, super- 
intendents, managers, and the rest, on up to 
general officers and the president himself. 
Manifestedly it is important to know what 
grades of employees are the owners and sub- 
scribers. The importance is so obviously 
great that 1t need not be enlarged upon here. 
Yet the corporations publish no information 
as to this distinction.” 


The 59th annual congress 
of delegates from co-oper- 
ative societies in the United 
Kingdom was held at 
Cheltenham in June, and 
was attended by about 1,630 delegates, repre- 
senting 566 societies. There were also repre- 
sentatives from various other bodies in the 
United Kingdom and from _ co-operative 
organizations in Belgium, France, Germany, 
Poland, Russia, Sweden and Ukraine. The 
congress was convened by the Co-operative 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, a feder- 
ation of about 1,800 societies, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 4,850,000. 

Among the important measures taken by 
the congress was a resolution, passed on a 
card vote of 1,960 to 1,948, accepting the 
agreement reached between the National 
Executive of the Labour Party, and affirm- 
ing “that the agreement provides the basis of 
an amicable understanding between the two 
movements.” The agreement in question is 
one designed to secure co-operation for politi- 
cal purposes between the two national execu- 
tives, and to avoid the possibility of the two 
parties opposing each other in the constituen- 
cies; it is optional upon local co-operative and 
labour parties. 

A resolution was passed unanimously de- 
claring “that this congress renews its greetings 
of friendship to Russian co-operators, and 
urges all sections of the co-operative move- 
ment to maintain and develop trading rela- 
tions with the Russian co-operative move- 
ment, and to work for the full renewal of 
peaceful relations with that country.” 

All societies affiliated to the Co-operative 
Union were advised by the congress to estab- 
lish joint advisory councils, composd of repre- 
sentatives of their management committee 
and their employees, as approved by the con- 
gress in 1925. 


Co-operative 
congress in 
Great Britain 


The Regina Leader, in its 


Farm issue of June 25, stated 
labourers’ that the Jewish Coloniza- 
village in tion Association was about 
Saskatchewan to establish a farm labour- 


ers’ hamlet with a view to 


solving the problem of placing married 
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couples on farms. The association proposed 
to establish a farm labourers’ hamlet on a 
quarter section in the Sonnenfeld colony, 
south-west of Bromhead. The quarter sec- 
tion, it was stated, will be divided into four 
40 acre holdings, each of which will be sub- 
divided into pasture, seed, feed and garden 
lots. The pasturage wil be sufficient for four 
or five milch cows and two horses. While 
the father of the family works out on neigh- 
bouring farms, the mother and family will 
look after the work on the holding. As soon 
as the family has acquired sufficient capital 
and the necessary experience of Canadian 
farming methods they will take up their own 
farm and their place on the small holding will 
be taken by another married couple. It is 
hoped the scheme will provide a solution to 
the married couples for this recurring problem. 
Four ‘farm labourers and their families are 
being settled on the land under this scheme in 
1927. 





Notice of the incorporation, under the On- 
tario Companies Act, of the “Canadian 
Brotherhood of Chauffeurs and Mechanics,” 
was published in the Ontario Gazette, 
June ll. 





The fourteenth annual report of the Direc- 
tor of Child Welfare of Nova Scotia recom- 
mends that restrictions should be imposed on 
children engaged in street trades. “The time 
has certainly come,” it is stated, “when boys 
under fourteen years of age should be pro- 
hibited from engaging in these trades unless 
for certain hours under license.” 





The Workers’ Co-operative of Northern 
Ontario was lately opened at Timmins, On- 
tario, under the auspices of the Communist 
Party of Canada. According to figures in the 
Toronto Worker the total authorized capital 
of the concern is $14,000, but only 400 ten- 
dollar shares were sold to start the store. The 
business for May totalled $21,390. Control is 
directly in the hands of the shareholders, and 
the management committee elected in general 
shareholders’ meetings. Each shareholder is 
entitled to one vote only, regardless of the 
number of shares held, and not more than six 
per cent per annum is to be paid as divi- 
dends. An amount equal to five per cent of 
the capitalization is to be expended on edu- 
cational work, and distributions to consumers 
include both members (shareholders) and 
non-members. It is hoped that a co-opera- 
tive restaurant will be opened soon in con- 
nection with the store. 


The Canadian Federation of the Blind, at a 
recent convention, passed a resolution in 
favour of the fixing of a minimum wage for 
the blind. The delegates from Toronto al- 
leged that persons desiring to purchase the 
products of blind workers could not always 
feel certain that the goods they received were 
really made by the blind, and the convention 
went on record as favouring the principle that 
the production of goods of this class should 
be strictly limited to blind workers. The 
convention also adopted a recommendation 
that a petition asking that the Dominion of 
Canada follow the lead of Great Britain, the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand, 
and grant pensions to the blind should be 
presented to the Prime Minister. 


The Ontario Safety League has addressed a 
circular letter to parents in the province ap- 
pealing for their co-operation in a special 
effort to reduce the number of serious acci- 
dents. In Ontario, during 1926, there were 
12,792 preventable accidents. Fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one of these were fatalities. 
Fourteen hundred and fifty-one lives lost 
from some thirty-six different hazards. About 
one-third of these victims were children under 
16 years of age. Automotive vehicles, drown- 
ings, falls, railroads, fires, burns and _ scalds, 
asphyxia, horse-drawn vehicles, firearms and 
falling objects are given as some of the prin- 
cipal causes. 


The National Deposit Friendly Society of 
Great Britain recently rejected a proposal to 
bring women into the same class for benefit 
as men. The proposal to amend the existing 
rule was made by the Liverpool branch, and 
was that women be admitted to class A, 
which is only available for male members in 
good health not having an heriditary com- 
plaint in their family and not following an 
unhealthy or hazardous occupation. The pro- 
posed change was opposed on the ground that 
in the recent valuation report of nationa! 
health insurance the Government actuary 
said the sickness and disablement claims of 
women were 40 per cent higher than those of 
men. It was pointed out that in the Society 
in 1926 the average sickness payment to 
female members was 23 shillings, while the 
average payment to male members was 17 
shillings, sixpence, though the sickness benefit 
paid was three shillings a week more than 
that paid to women. The cost of sickness of 
their women members was at least 33 per 
cent higher than that paid to men. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


SN Roar employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by the superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 


Although work on the land had been de- 
layed by the weather in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, the agricultural industry was active. 
In the logging group calls for workers were 
chiefly from the pulpwood cutting industry. 
The production at the coal mines remained 
favourable and those engaged in and around 
the mines were experiencing rather complete 
employment. Fair catches were reported as 
being taken by the fishing industry. Con- 
struction activity at Halifax and New Glas- 
gow was fair, but elsewhere rather quiet. 
With the exception of the iron and steel 
group, in which activity was rather dull, the 
manufacturing industries appeared to be nor- 
mal. Transportation and trade were both 
commented upon as being fair. 

The agricultural industry in New Bruns- 
wick was likewise very active. The fishing 
industry reported fair activity. In this prov- 
ince there was not a very large quantity of 
work being carried on in the logging indus- 
try, and consequently demands were light. 
The manufacturing industry was normally 
favourable. Building and construction pro- 
grams underway were not very extensive. 
The conditions of trade and transportation 
were good. 

Farm workers were in brisk demand at the 
employment offices in Quebec. The logging 
industry was seasonally quiet. The manu- 
facturing industries were maintaining a fav- 
ourable level of activity, particularly at Mon- 
treal, Three Rivers and Sherbrooke. Through- 
out the whole province construction was very 
active, with most building tradesmen regu- 
larly engaged. Transportation and trade were 
both stated to be fair, with improvements 
noticeable. The tourist traffic was heavy, 
thereby assisting certain lines of activity. 

With several offices in the Province of On- 
tario reporting increased demands for farm 
workers, vacancies in the agricultural industry 
were quite numerous. Although the manu- 
facturing industries were not taking on addi- 
tional workers in any large numbers, factories. 
eenerally speaking, were operating at a satis- 
factory level. At Oshawa the automobile in- 
dustry and related industries showed a season- 
al siackness. Building and construction in 
this province as in Quebec were very active, 
with additional workers being taken on in 
several districts; in Toronto this industry was 
apparently exceptionally active. While no 


real shortage of building tradesmen exists 
employment seemed to be at a very high 
level. From the northern portion of the 
province it was stated that metal mines were 
normally active, while good demands for bush 
workers were being registered at the employ- 
ment offices. The demands for domestic 
workers once more were in excess of appli- 
cants at several points in the province. 


With crop prospects in Manitoba favour- 
able, fair demands for farm workers and 
plenty of applicants were reported. The con- 
struction industry was rather quiet; although 
manufacturing in Winnipeg was normally 
active no vacancies for workers were being 
notified. Logging placements from this city 
were at a minimum, as might be expected at 
this particular time of the year. Employ- 
ment for casual labourers was fair, but the 
number of applicants exceeded the number 
of vacancies. With some local shortages re- 
ported, the demands for women domestics 
were very brisk. 

From Saskatchewan fair demands for farm 
workers with applicants, generally speaking, 
equal to the demands, were reported, though 
a couple of offices reported shortages. The 
construction industry showed fair activity. 
Other than the agricultural and construction 
industries very little work of any extended 
duration was offering; casual jobs were, how- 
ever, fairly plentiful, although applicants for 
such work exceeded openings. The usual 
shortages of female domestic workers were 
reported. 

Toward the end of the month rain inter- 
fered with farm operations in Alberta, al- 
though the moisture was of great value to 
the crops; the demands for workers conse- 
quently were likewise interfered with, but ap- 
plicants did not seem to be of any noticeable 
surplus. Calgary and Edmonton reported 
construction as rather good, while other 
centres reported activity in this industry as 
fair. Coal mining was at a low ebb, but an 
early opening of the mines was anticipated 
There was not a great demand for women 
domestics in this province, although no sur- 
plus of applicants was apparent. 

The logging industry in British Columbia 
continued to be rather quiet with only minor 
demands for workers. Construction activity 
was at a fairly satisfactory level throughout 
the province. With normal activity in the 
mining industry, there were very few vacan- 
cies for additional workers. Manufacturing 
lines were reasonably active. Demands for 
women workers were increasing in number. 
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Generally speaking, employment conditions in 

the Coast Province were rather favourable, ° 
although a surplus of labour in some parts was 

still reported. 


ing 876,768 workers, as compared with 832,872 
on May 1. Reflecting this gain, the index 
number rose from 100.6 in the preceding 
month to 105.9 on June 1, as compared with 
101.0, 94.5, 95.2, 97.3, 89.2 and 86.6 on the 
corresponding date of 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. These index num- 
bers have January, 1920, as the base, equal to 
100. , 


Expansion was noted in the five economic 
areas, Quebec firms adding the largest number 


Employment at the begin- 
ning of June showed a fur- 
ther pronounced gain that 
made the situation more fav- 
ourable than in any other month since 1920. 
Statistics were received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6,150 firms employ- 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 











1927 1926 
June May April June May April 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Sh cline ico eee 205,710,426} 152,702,035) 210,912,014) 179,147,123) 128,716,330 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMIPFION |, ha QUO ede SWIM Plas crore cies cis Sus 94,412, 439 74,297,620 91,513,173 86, 052, 253 67,801, 253 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............- 109, 782,591 77, 337, 964 118, 188,590 91,353, 423 60, 166, 868 
Customs duty collected). same Sites ne see 15,058, 983 11,872,926 13,935, 414 12,944, 735 11,216, 756 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNTS ee aid ono 3s bole ole ADM letaletelatetsls dyateusle ls 2,986, 235,659} 2,639,971,080] 2,684, 156,996] 2,415, 275,589} 2,631,481, 440 
Banlvelearings 4% s.d20 08 . ese SM eis oc teres 1,716,975,000\ 1,538, 700,000} 1,469,252, 796] 1,465,171, 889) 1,472,000, 000 
Bank notes in circulation....... Se eyeee ce tsiods. oat 164, 506, 2u2 172,105, 609 166, 371, 587 164, 334, 624 161,311,976 
Bank deposits, savings......... +2 halls Wc ae ee 1,389, 750,483! 1,405, 213,554] 1,328,225, 287] 1,334, 842,107] 1,340, 450, 250 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |...........--- 1,022, 732,000} 1,022,450, 926 931,548, 713 926, 508, 698 930, 964, 621 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

@ommonstocks 7.455. oreeaeees 175-2 178-0 178-4 144-3 141-0 142-3 

Preferred stocks............0e000: 106-1 105-5 104-6 95-7 95-5 98-2 

ONCE Rade Aire sucht sonic 111-0 110-8 110-3 109-6 109-5 109-4 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

Der Ae 1). Gite 153-5 151-9 148-5 155-7 157-0 160-6 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

OGM etehcs Ne aleve 00 ole alcvatoere ore 21-05 20-95 21-02 21-31 21-54 21-64 
+Businessifailures, number: 42.4, pea doe ate euk oe 152 TM Re com res a ot 157 152 
tBusiness failures, liabilities... $ |.............. 1,794, 489 TiobOL092|-.eate ee et ete 1,760,449 3,115,990 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures.. 105-9 100-6 96-2 101-0 94-3 91-4 
*§Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *5-2 *6-0 *57 *4.9 *7-3 *7-3 
Jimmigratione as, .: ke 2 es een ores et tes Stciclek. 23, 941 35, 441 12,191 18,620 17,495 
Building permits.............. SURE See lens 20,532, 147 17,587,536 18,672,238 18,504, 296 19,024, 499 
{Contracts awarded........... $ 52,228, 600 46, 758, 500 38, 582, 300 54,186, 000 57, 140, 000 37, 292,000 
Mineral Production— 

PPI ALON ahs vlc). ok Oe tons 69, 437 78,987 77,240 70, 854 72,762 67,607 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 59,940 96,711 109, 107 81,277 89,513 79,936 

Herro alloyacn..s.s.occe eres tons 4,418 4,773 2,747 3,938 3,396 2,487 

ORE aE. a sled vie spcorhebnets WONS Wrasse ese 1,304,520 1,314,342 1,387,040 1,139, 137 972,106 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 1,017,280 1,114, 724 695, 096 1,661, 679 AA OLS M2 ety se en. cP ast. 
Timber scaled. in British Col- 

IMT Ree am. « scrsetencte nite AT (85 atts ae aaa 252,028,018} 197,110,806] 257,444,993) 258,295,272] 227,714,427 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

Freeh G nel eee accrencenen cars 242, 653 mh 2o9, 162 235,591 251, 744 241, 939 222,242 
Canadian National Rail- | 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 18,000, 618 18,449, 769 17 547,354 18,672,320 18,643, 447 16,360,399 
@peratingexpenses')\.. Meee ONE Laie es ania.’ ect TIaasinnties oc 15,804, 620 17,754,176 16, 457, 299 14, 622,131 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

GLOSS CAININESS < | dees ON Eee oes sa Feces 15,214,360 15,121,289 15, 533, 968 15,492,758 13, 856, 1014 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

OPOLaviNQiexpenses eee Wes croc a eleis averesers 13, 182, 730 12, 867,701 12,706, 864 13,043, 881 11,706,461 


Steam railways, freight in 


TON-MiIGS eee. | oe Pee Mere Mea Ries be aces She RUE Se oe 2,506,372, 420) 2,382,719,017| 2,630, 256,804! 2,109,277, 145 
Newsprint: 272 een en. shies COUSH eee ee , 171,819 166, 460 158, 601 153, 969 151, 739 
Automobiles, passenger. ah.c8 PIT aoe. oS 21,991 28,090 18,994 21,429 17,929 
***Index of physical volume of 

DUSINESS’. 2... Scat eee ee ree ee | ome ts ka hea 151-0 147-8 138-4 135-0 134-3 
Industrial productiongnsiemace hee cs cel ele 163-1 157-5 153-4 151-4 149-4 
Manufacturing.) a doendem cman lene atte awe icinsale 163-7 162-9 151-9 149-7 146-7 





_ . *Figures for end of previous months. 
inthis issue. 


tBradstreet. 


{Maclean Building Review. 
**Figures for four weeks ending July 2, 1927, and corresponding previous records. 


§For group figures see articles elsewhere 


***The index of the 


physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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of extra employees to their staffs. In the 
Maritime Provinces, further improvement was 
noted, particularly in the manufacture of 
lumber, fish and pulp and paper products and 
in construction, while logging and transpor- 
tation were seasonally slacker. Employment 
was in greater volume than on June 1 last 
vear. In Quebec, transportation, construction, 
manufacturing and logging reported pro- 
nounced increases in personnel, but smaller 
gains were shown in mining and trade. The 
situation was better than on the corresponding 
date in any of the last six years. In On- 
tario, construction, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation and mining registered the greatest ex- 
pansion, while logging and trade were season- 
ally quiet. The index number was _ higher 
than at any other month of the years since 
1920. In the Prairie Provinces, the most 
marked improvement was in _ construction, 
transportation, manufacturing and_ services; 
employment was more active than on June 1, 
1926. In British Columbia, construction, 
manufacturing and transportation recorded 
the most noteworthy advances, but the tend- 
ency generally was upward. In this province 
also, the index number was higher than in 
any other year since the record was insti- 
tuted in 1920. 

Seven of the eight cities for which separate 
compilations are made showed an upward 
movement; Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver re- 
ported considerable gains, while moderate de- 
clines were noted in Windsor and the Other 
Border Cities. In Montreal, transportation, 
construction and trade recorded the greatest 
increases, but manufacturing as a whole 
was slightly slacker. In Quebec, construction 
and transportation registered continued gains, 
while manufacturing showed a falling off. In 
Toronto, manufactures were somewhat busier, 
and considerable improvement was shown in 
construction. In Ottawa, manufacturing, con- 
struction and transportation recorded height- 
ened activity. In Hamilton, there were ad- 
ditions to staffs on practically the same scale 
as on the corresponding date in 1926. Most 
of the expansion took place in manufactur- 
ing, notably in iron and steel plants, but 
other industries were also busier. In Windsor 
and the Other Border Cities, curtailment was 
registered in automobile factories, but con- 
struction showed heightened activity. In Win- 
nipeg, the greatest improvement took place 
in construction; manufacturing was also busier, 
while there was a moderate reduction in trade. 
In Vancouver, construction and transportation 
reported the bulk of the gain, but manufac- 
turing was rather slacker, chiefly in the lum- 
ber and iron and steel groups. 
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Unusually large increases were reported in 


‘manufacturing, in which the greatest increases 


were in lumber mills and in fish-preserving, 
pulp and paper, vegetable food, building ma- 
terial, rubber, electric current and some other 
groups. On the other hand, iron and steel 
and textile plants were seasonally dull. Trans- 
portation, logging, construction and mainten- 
ance and services also reported marked in- 
creases in the number employed, while trade 
on the whole, was slightly more active. The 
situation in the majority of these industries - 
was considerably better than on the corre- 
sponding date last year, or of most of the 
earlier years of the record, which was’ insti- 
tuted in 1920. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of June. 


The situation among local 


TRADE trade unions at the end of 
UNION May as was indicated by the 
REPORTS. returns tabulated from 1,576 


local trade unions with 163,- 
754 members was slightly better than that re- 
ported at the close of the previous month, 
5.2 per cent of the members being without 
work on the last day of May as compared 
with an unemployment percentage of 6.0 at 
the end of April. Improvement was regis- 
tered in all provinces except Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia where slight reductions oc- 
curred. ‘The level of employment was slightly 
lower than in May last year when 4.9 per cent 
of the members reported were unemployed. 
In this comparison the reductions in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia were sufficient to slightly more than off- 
set the gains in employment in the remain- 
ing provinces, though the changes in all prov- 
inces were small. 
An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
more detail a summary of the conditions 
among local trade unions at the end of May. 


Reports from the offices of 


EMPLOYMENT the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada during the month of 
Reports. May, 1927, recorded 33,632 


references to positions and 
effected a total of 32,249 placements. Of these 
the placements in regular employment were 
21,526, of which 17,785 were of men and 3,741 
of women. Placements in casual work to- 
talled 10,723. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice of 35,604 opportunities for employment, 
of which 24,885 were for men and.10,719 were 
for women. The number of applicants for 
work was 44,052, of whom 32,546 were men 
and 11.506 women. A nominal increase was 
registered in the volume of business trans- 
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acted when a comparison was made with the 
preceding month, while a decline of minor 
importance was shown in the comparison with 
May of last year, the records for April, 1927, 
showing 33,199 vacancies offered, 41,077 ap- 
plications made, and 29,949 placements ef- 
fected while in May, 1926, there were recorded 
35,966 vacancies, 43,209 applicants for work, 
and 33,655 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of May, 1927, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


Propucrion recent movement of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 707. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
that the weighted index of the volume of 
manufacturing, adjusted for seasonal tenden- 
cies, indicated that the level of production in 
March and April was considerably above that 
of the preceding seventeen months. It is 
pointed out that the index showed a new 
stage of expansion in October, 1925, which 
was well maintained until February 
last. In March and April another stage of 
expansion was shown, the index indicating an 
increase of more than sixty per cent over the 
base period. The primary iron and steel in- 
dustry, which is subject to great fluctuations, 
accounted for a portion of the increase in 
recent months. The production of newsprint 
reached the highest total in history through 
the opening of new mills and the adding of 
new machines to several old plants. The out- 
put of the automobile industry reached a new 
high total in April, followed by some reces- 
sion in May. The production of cars and 
trucks in May was 25,708, compared with 
31,811 in April. The index of employment 
in the larger manufacturing industries stood 
at 98.8 on June 1, 1927, as compared with 
93.9 and 883 on the same dates of 1926 and 
1925 respectively. 

- Production of pig iron in Canada amounted 
to 78,987 long tons in May, an advance 
of 2 per cent over the 77,240 tons of 
April, and 9 per cent above the output of 
72,762 tons reported for May a year ago. 
Output of foundry iron rose to 14,902 tons 
from 11,250 tons in the previous month; basic 
iron fell off slightly to 64,085 tons from 64,239 
tons, while no malleable iron was produced 
in May as compared with 1,751 tons in April. 
For the five months ending May the cumula- 
tive production of pig iron in Canada totalled 
334,276 tons, an increase of 11 per cent over 
the 300,010 tons produced during the first five 
months of 1926. As no additional furnaces 
were blown in during the month and none 
were blown out or banked the same six fur- 
44157—2 


naces were in blast on May 31 as at April 30. 
Active furnaces in May having a daily capa- 
city of 2,375 long tons per day or 47 per 
cent of the total capacity of all blast furnaces 
in Canada were located at the following 
points: 2 at Sydney, N.S.; 2 at Hamilton, 
Ont.,; and 2 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Figures. 
for the production of ferro-alloys are incom- 
plete, but the records show that for the first 
five months of this year the output totalled 
20,555 tons and consisted of two grades, one 
having a high manganese content and the 
other 50 per cent or less silicon. The produc- 
tion of steel ingots and direct steel castings 
during May amounted to 96,711 long tons, a 
decline of 11 per cent from the 109,107 tons 
of April but 8 per cent over the 89,513 tons 
produced in May last year. 

Coal Production—Full _ statistics of coal 
production during May are not yet available. 
The output of coal from Canadian mines dur- 
ing April decreased 7 per cent from the pro- 
duction for the preceding month, but was 45 
per cent greater than the average for April 
in the past five years. The figures were 
1,312,875 tons in April as against 1,406,361 
tons in March and an average of 907,238 tons 
during the five preceding years. The number 
of men employed in the coal mines of Can- 
ada, working underground and on surface re- 
spectively, during April, 1927, were, by 
provinces, as follows:—Nova Scotia, 10,902 
underground, and 2,800 surface, as compared 
with 10,974 underground and 2,345 surface, 
for March, 1927; Alberta, 5,024 underground 
and 1,942 surface, as compared with 6,333 
underground and 2,254 surface for March, 
1927; British Columbia, 3,488 underground 
and 1,550 surface, as compared with 3,553 
underground and 1,550 surface for March. 
1927; New Brunswick, 439 underground and 
113 surface, as compared with 479 under- 
ground and 121 surface in March, 1927, and 
Saskatchewan, 239 underground and 77 sur- 
face as compared with 374 underground and 
94 surface for March, 1927, making a total 
for April, of 26.074 of whom 20,092 worked 
underground and 5,982 on surface, in com- 
parison with 28,077 in the previous month, of 
whom 21,713 worked underground and 6,364 
worked on surface. During April the pro- 
duction per man per day was 2.5 tons, as 
against 2.4 tons in March. The tonnage lost 
was largely due to “lack of orders.” 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNTRACTS value of the building permits 
AWARDED. issued in sixty-three cities in 


Canada by the municipal 
authorities during the month of May, 1927, 
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amounted to $20,532,147, as compared with 
$17,587,536 in the preceding month, and with 
$18,504,296 in May, 1926. 

The McLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in June, 1927, at $52,228 - 
600. Of this amount $19,278,300 was for busi- 
ness building; $13,800,600 for residential build- 
ing; $11,666,700 for engineering construction, 
and $7,483,000 for industrial construction. 

The apportionment of contracts awarded by 
provinces during June, 1927, was: Ontario, 
$20,654,800; Quebec, $16,593,400; the Prairie 


Provinces, $10,110,600; British Columbia, 
$2,873,000 and the Maritime Provinces, 
$1,996,800. 

The summary of Canadian 
EXTERNAL trade prepared by the De- 
TRADE partment of Customs and Ex- 

cise shows that in May, 1927, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $94,412,439, as compared with 
$74,297,628 in April, and with $86,052,253 in 
May, 1926. The domestic merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $109,782,591 in May, 1927, 
as compared with $77,337,964, and $91,339,823 
in May, 1926. 

The chief imports in May, 1927, were: Iron 
and its products products, $26,634,722, and 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $13,22,382. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $52,179,079, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $23,409,831. 

In the two months ending Mlay, 1927, ex- 
ports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $85,894,231, and 
wood, wood products and paper at $40,251,872. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in June, 1927, was less than during May, 1927, 
and less than during June, 1926. There were 
in existence during the month sixteen dis- 
putes, involving 1,751 workpeople, and _ re- 
sulting in a time loss of 16,139 working days 
as compared with seventeen disputes in May, 
involving 4,772 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 20,766 working days. In June, 
1926, there were on record fifteen strikes, in- 
volving 2,881 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 35.769 working days. Five of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to June 
terminated during the month and two of the 
strikes and lockouts reported as commencing 
during the month also terminated during June. 
At the end of June, therefore, there were on 
record nine strikes and lockouts, affecting 
260 workpeople, not including those ‘strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 


were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five, in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities, was $10.86 at the beginning of June, as 
compared with $10.76 for May; $11.06 for 
June, 1926; $10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for 
June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for 
June, 1922; 11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; 
and $7.49 for June, 1914. Besides a substan- 
tial increase in the price of potatoes less im- 
portant advances occurred in the prices of beef, 
veal, eggs and flour. ‘The prices of butter, 
milk, cheese, mutton, pork, bacon and lard 
were lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.04 at the beginning of June, as 
compared with $20.95 for May; $21.31 for June; 
1926; $20.67 for June, 1925; $20.22 for June, 
1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; $20.58 for June, 
1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; $26.81 for June, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.36 
for June, 1918; and $14.27 for June 1914. Fuel 
was again slightly lower, due to lower prices 
for coal. No changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
again advanced, being 153.5 for June, as com- 
pared with 151.9 for May; 155.6 for June, 
1926; 158.6 for June, 1925; 152.3 for June, 
1924; 155.5 for June, 1923; 152.7 for June, 
1922; 164.5 for June, 1921; 255.1 for June, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 201.7 
for June, 1919; and 196.0 for June, 1918. In 
the classification according to chief component 
materials the Vegetables and their Products 
group advanced, higher prices for grains, flour, 
potatoes and some fruits more than offsetting 
lower prices for coffee, tea, raw sugar, rosin, 
hay and straw. The Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group also advanced due mainly 
to higher prices for cotton and some cotton 
products. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, due to 
lower prices for live stock, pork products, mut- 
ton and butter, which more than offset ad- 
vances in the prices of hides, leather, boots, 
shoes and beef; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, due to lower prices for 
copper, copper products and brass sheets, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of lead, 
tin, silver and spelter; the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals group, due mainly to lower prices for 
gasoline; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group, due to declines in the prices of 
white lead and glycerine. The Wood and Wood 
Products group and the Iron and its. Products 
group were practically stationary. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA IN 1927 


HE Alberta Legislature, at its last session 

which opened on February 10 and closed 

on April 2, 1927, amended a number of laws 

affecting labour, including the Workmen’s 

Compensation Act (Accident Fund), the Boil- 

ers Act, the Factories Act, the Mines Act and 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Acci- 
dent Fund) was amended to provide that 
where the Board deems it advisable to furnish 
better or further education to any chila it 
may extend the period during which compen- 
sation is payable to such child beyond the 
age of sixteen years, but in no case beyond 
the age of eighteen years. Provision is made 
that the Board may recover sums due by an 
employer by filing a certificate with the clerk 
of the Supreme Court or of a District Court 
instead of by action as formerly. Provision 
is also made for the payment, as from the 
first day of April, 1927, of lump sums or 
periodical payments or both to any workman 
who, since June 30, 1921, has been seriously 
and permanently disfigured about the face or 
head or otherwise permanently injured. A 
further amendment raises the maximum 
amount of compensation payable in any case 
from $1,140 per annum to $1,250 per annum. 


Boilers Act 


The Boilers Act was amended to provide 
that owners of boilers of less than 50 horse- 
power only shall be exempt from payment of 
an inspection fee on account of having paid 
the annual license fee. The fee for inspection 
of a boiler of 50 horse-power or more on which 
a license fee has been paid will be the excess 
of the inspection fee over the license fee. All 
boilers carrying a working pressure of twenty 
pounds or more must be in the continuous 
charge of an engineer or fireman holding a 
certificate under the Act. The Bureau of 
Labour is charged with the administraticn of 
this Act. 


Factories Act 


An amendment to the Factories Act, which 
will come into force on proclamation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, brings oil 
and gas well-drilling plants and rigs within the 
scope of the Act. This amendment carries out 
a suggestion contained in the report of the 
Commission to investigate the subject of the 
48-hour working week in factories, shops and 
offices, which was presented during the ses- 


gainers’ certificates. 


sion. The Commission heard representatives 
from the oil well-drillers working in the Turner 
Vailey field, who stated that they were work- 
ing on a 12-hour shift, and that except in ex- 
tremely cold weather, when they are not re- 
quired to work, their work is continuous. The 
Commission considered that the case might 
be met by an amendment to the Factories 
Act. The report of the Commission was 
given in full in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 
1927, at page 385. 


Mines Act 


A number of changes were made in the 
Mines Act. From September 30, 1927, no per- 
son may. be employed at the working face 
unless he holds a certificate of competency as 
a coal miner. A section was added which 
provides for the appointment of district 
boards of examiners, consisting of a district 
inspector, a mine manager or overman, and a 
working miner, to examine candidates for coal 
No person is eligible to 
receive a certificate unless he is at least 
eighteen years of age and has been employed 
in some capacity underground for at least one 
year prior to making his application. Any 
person who was employed at the working face 
on May 1, 1927, or had been so employed at 
any time within the twelve months immedi- 
ately preceding that date, will be deemed to 
have been employed in some capacity under- 
ground for at least one year, provided he sub- 
mits himself for examination not later than 
December 31, 1927. A provisional certificate 
for a period not exceeding sixty days may be 
granted by the inspector of mines to any per- 
son who has the necessary qualifications of a 
candidate for examination. Authority is given 
for the granting by the chief inspector to the 
holder of a third-class certificate of a pro- 
visional certificate permitting him to act as 
overman in a mine in which not more than 
ten persons are employed underground. The 
mine in which he is to act must be specified in 
the certificate, which may be issued for a 
period ending not later than sixty days after 
the next examination. In the case of a mine 
employing not more than five persons under- 
ground, the chief inspector may grant a pro- 
visional certificate to any person who has had 
at least five years’ experience underground, 
authorizing him to act as overman for the 
time and in the mine specified in the certifi- 
cate. A further amendment repeals the clause 
in the Mines Act which allowed the granting 
of provisional certificates to persons to act as 
shot-lighters or mine examiners in mines 
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where locked safety lamps are required to be 
used. The section which authorized the grant- 
ing of a provisional certificate as overman to 
any person having five years’ practical experi- 
ence was struck out, as was also the provision 
that, in mines in which less than thirty per- 
sons are employed, permission might be given 
by the Minister to place operations under- 
ground in charge of a competent person known 
to the chief inspector. Such operation must 
be in charge of a person holding a second- 
class certificate. No mine manager may be 
in control of more than two mines and may 
only be manager of two when these are not 
more than two miles apart. The chief in- 
spector may, however, authorize a mine man- 
ager to control two mines more than two 
miles apart provided they belong to the same 
owner. 


Rules are laid down to govern the appoint- 
ment of a check-weigher, which is to be made 
by the persons employed at the mine whose 
wages are based upon the weight of mineral 
gotten by them, attending a meeting called 
upon at least forty-eight hours’ notice. The 
meeting must remain open, for the purpose of 
receiving nominations, for at least thirty min- 
utes after being called to order, and all nomi- 
nations must be in writing. If more than one 
nomination is made, an election is to be held 
by secret ballot at the mine on the third 
working day after the meeting. A person who 
is or has been a practical working miner may 
be chosen as check-weigher. In the event of 
any dispute as to the regularity of an elec- 
tion, the chief inspector may by order declare 
the election to be void and direct another 
election to be held which he may supervise. 
Requests that the wages of a check-weigher 
be paid from the offices of the mine may be 
made by a committee of two appointed at a 
meeting of the miners who have engaged the 
check-weigher. A person who is or has been a 
practical working miner may be appointed as 
checker provided he has the necessary three 
years’ experience and is a resident of the pro- 
vince. The appointment of the checker i« to 
be made in the same manner as that of the 
check-weigher. Provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of deputy district inspectors. Per- 
sons appointed to this office must hold first- 
class certificates. In all mines where locked 
safety lamps are required to be used, gas de- 
tector readings or observations must be taken 
daily with an approved gas detector in. the 
return airways of each district, or split at a 
point, not more than one hundred feet from 
the last working place therein and a record of 
such readings or observations made in a book 
to be kept for the purpose and signed by the 
person making the reading or observation, In- 


spection in mines where gas has been found 
within the preceding twelve months must 
now be made within three hours of the time 
each shift commences work, instead of within 
four hours of that time as formerly. The 
clause which provided that, for the purpose 
of the above-mentioned inspection, two or 
more shifts succeeding one another should be 
deemed to be one shift, is repealed. 

Locked safety lamps used in examinations 
required by the Act must be of a flame type. 
Where safety lamps are used at a mine, one 
or more persons are to be appointed by the 
owner, agent or manager to see that such 
lamps are kept cleaned and in good order; 
formerly this rule only applied where forty 
or more lamps were used. The clause which 
provided that not more than one shot should 
be fired at one time in a working face in coal 
unless the shot were fired by electricity, was 
replaced by a clause providing that not more 
than one shot may be fired at any one time 
except in tunnels, shafts and slopes whilst be- 
ing driven in rock. Signals and guides in 
shafts of a depth greater than fifty feet and 
signals on underground planes must now be 
provided in all cases, the provision for written 
exemption by the chief inspector having been 
repealed, 


Mothers’ Allowance Act 


The Mothers’ Allowance Act was amended 
to provide that a woman to whom an allow- 
ance is granted whilst a resident of a muni- 
cipality shall be deemed to be a resident of 
that municipality so long as she remains in 
the province. A woman who was in receipt of 
an allowance on April 1, 1926, is, so long as 
she remains in the province, deemed to be a 
resident of the municipality in which she re- 
sided immediately before that date. 


Theatres Act 


A new Theatres Act was passed and pro- 
vides that operators of cinematographs and 
similar machines must pass an examination as 
to competency and pay a license fee of ten 
dollars. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations prescribing, among 
other things, the subjects of examination for 
projectionists or operators of moving picture 
machines, the conditions of admission to such 
examinations, the division of such licenses into 
classes and the work which may be performed 
by members of each class and the places where 
such work may be performed. 


Teachers’ Arbitration Board 


The section of the Schools Act dealing with 
the Board of Reference was amended to pro- 
vide that the Board may require the attend- 
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ance of witnesses and the production of docu- 
ments, not only when acting as a board of 
arbitration but also in other cases. 


Early Closing of Stores, Ete. 


The revised and consolidated Town Act 
which will come into force on proclamation of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council provides 
that town councils may pass by-laws requiring 
that during the whole or any part of the year 
any class of shops shall be closed on any one 
day of the week after 12 o’clock noon, or such 
later hour as may be deemed advisable. After 
closing hours, however, chemists and drug- 
gists may sell medicines, etc., and other shops 
may supply articles necessary on account of 
emergencies arising from sickness or death. A 
shop includes a barber shop or a hairdressing 
or beauty parlor, but not a tobacconist’s shop, 
news agency, hotel, inn, victualling or refresh- 
ment house. The Act also authorizes town 
councils to pass by-laws regulating licensing 
and controlling employment or intelligence 
cffices or agents. The clause of the old Act 
which required employers to furnish the names 
of their employees to assessors is also em- 
bodied in the new Act. 


Old Age Pensions 


During the session the Legislature passed a 
resolution dealing with old age pensions. As 
originally introduced the resolution proposed 
the introduction by the Government of an 
old age pension bill which should be comple- 
mentary to the Old Age Pension Bill then 
before the Parliament of Canada. The reso- 
lution was amended, and, as passed, it urged 
upon the Dominion Government the neces- 
sity for a purely federal plan in order to pro- 
vide adequately for old age pensions through- 
out the Dominion. An account of the debate 
on this resolution was given in the Lasour 
Gazette for March, 1927, at page 245. 


‘Dominion-Provincial Conference 


Another resolution which came before the 
House dealt with the proposed conference 
between representatives of the Federal and 
Provincial governments. 
gested the desirability of discussing at the 
conference certain subjects, including the 
necessity for sickness, invalid and unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the steps required to 
secure early and effective legislation in re- 
spect thereof. During the debate amendments 
were proposed which would have added other 
subjects for discussion, including considera- 
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_ Of peaceful picketing; 


The resolution sug- 


tion of the Old Age Pensions Scheme; a na- 
tional coal policy; reinstatement of the nght 
continuation of techni- 
cal school grants; the desirability of co- 
operation between the Dominion and _ the 
province with respect to immigration with a 
view to avoiding the flooding of the labour 
market; and the question of joint industrial 
councils. The resolution and amendments 
were discussed at some length after which the 
debate was adjourned, no vote being taken. 


Compensation Commission 


Pursuant to a further resolution passed dur- 
ing the session, a Special Committee of fif- 
teen members was appointed to consider the 
subject of workmen’s compensation and re- 
port at the next session. The committee con- 
sists of five members of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and five representatives each of em- 
ployers and employees. 


Proposed Railway Shop Agreement 


A resolution, which was withdrawn after 
debate, would have instructed the Govern- 
ment “to enter into an agreement with the 
authorized representatives of its railway shop 
employees making applicable, in its entirety, 
wage agreement No. 6 and all supplements 
thereto, as agreed upon between the Railway 
Association of Canada and Division No. 4 of 
the Railway Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labour and covering 
all other railway properties in Canada.” 





At a joint session of the Ontario Municipal 
Electric Association and the Association of 
Municipal Electric Utilities, held at Niagara 
Falls on June 25 the pension and insurance 
committee of these organizationy was in- 
structed to make the necessary arrangements 
to enable municipal commissions to take ad- 
vantage of the recent legislation authorizing 
provision of pensions and insurance for em- 
ployees of municipal Hydro-Electric systems. 
The legislation referred to was passed at the 
last session of the Ontario Legislature (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1927, page 628). It enables the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
with the consent of the municipal authorities 
concerned, to contract with an insurance cor- 
poration for the insurance of municipal em- 
ployees by way of service annuities, income 
annuities, death or disability benefits, ete. 
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REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS OF LABOUR OF ONTARIO AND 
ALBERTA FOR 1926 


Ontario 


HE seventh annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Ontario, recently pub- 
lished, describes the condition of labour and 
industries in the province during the fiscal year 
ending October 31, 1926. It outlines also the 
work carried on under the various Acts 
administered by the. Department, including 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, 
the Stationary and Hoisting Engineers’ Act; 
the Steam Boilers’ Act; and the Employment 
Agencies Act. The activities of the Ontario 
Government offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada are also described. 

Factory Inspection—A large section of the 
report describes the work of the Factory In- 
spection Branch. The records show an ex- 
pansion in the volume of work during the 
fiscal year; 18,419 visits of inspection were 
made by members of the Factory Inspector- 
ate in the discharge of their duties in connec- 
tion with the regulation of accident preven- 
tion, hours and conditions of employment of 
females and youths; health; sanitation; fire 
prevention and other matters pertaining to 
the general welfare of employees. In the 
firms visited, 276,649 persons were employed, 
an increase of 16,377 over the number for the 
previous year, and 1,140 permits were issued, 
or 367 more than last year. The great ma- 
jority of these were overtime and contract 
clothing permits. The increases in the num- 
ber of permits and of employees reported in 
the firms inspected is taken as indicating a 
gradual return to normal conditions in the 
province. The following table shows the num- 
ber of employees by sex and age in 1925 and 
1926 :— 


Employees 1926 1925 
Males over 16 GOMkaht 200,241 188,040 
Males il 4216 i cchu saints 459 541 
Females over 18 ...... 72,564 69,352 
Females 14-18 ........ mF 2,315 
Children under 14 dis- 

MISKER. seis Saree ces 64 24 
bal Guar ee tae 276,649 260,272 


The hours of labour of these employees were 
as follows:— 


Males Number of 
Hours of Work Employees 
Ae periwcelk i 4Ga% Au ind werent 93,822 
SO Dew Mee in... sts ale saisten eee 47,244 
Dd DOMAIWORK on aie's «a6 cetnew senate 26,850 
5S: DEI WEEK et ee Chom eee 4,648 
COU DAR OOK Uses i.) 5,5 date beens 20,541 

Females 

7 eG sles or ha) A ee ay ar cA 49,187 
50 peratveek jess was ses « be. aren 15,970 
DF DOPE WOOK csc siege aie 6'nisfs dee 5,017 
DS” DEV OWEEK. ston nre s 6 ou ote cee 463 
GOUDEE SWE Are So Adwieas. ote ane 2,989 


Much care was given to the matter of hours 
of labour. Investigations disclosed the fact 
that, on the receipt of spasmodic orders from 
merchants, manufacturers utilized all the ex- 
perienced female help available, but were not 
willing during these rush seasons to engage 
beginners. ‘The result was that the working 
day was lengthened itor temale employees, and 
in some cases they were employed the thirty- 
six nights overtime allowed by the Act in 
order to meet such exigencies. Considerable 
supervision was necessary to prevent this mit 
from being exceeded. One hundred and forty- 
eight complaints were received during the 
year. On investigation, 81 were upheld, 36 
not upheld, 24 are pending investigation, and 
seven did not come within the jurisdiction of 
this Branch. Some investigations covered 
more than one complaint. 


Proceedings were taken against two firms 
for violation of the Ontario Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act. In both cases convictions 
were recorded and fines amounting to $71 were 
imposed. One firm was prosecuted on three 
charges, namely, for child labour, for operating 
a factory without first obtaining a permit and 
under the Criminal Code for maintaining a 
dangerous machine on which a boy under four- 
teen years of age lost a hand. For this a fine 
of $1,000 was imposed, to be applied towards 
the education, maintenance and advancement 
of the injured boy under the direction of the 
guardian. Action was also taken against an- 
other firm for refusing to comply with the in- 
spector’s orders, resulting in conviction and 
fine. 

Thorough investigations were made to elim- 
inate any traces of child labour, and as usuai a 
few cases of such employment were found dur- 
ing the school summer holidays. The ex- 
planation usually was that the employer 
thought that children could be employed in 
a canning: factory during the holiday time, 
or that the child was represented as being over 
fourteen years of age. 

Reports from all districts showed that bake 
shops were being maintained in a clean and 
sanitary condition. This industry, it is stated, 
is developing into one of the vanguard in- 
dustries of the province. “It is remarkable 
how the trade is expanding as indicated by the 
additions to buildings as well as the intro- 
duction of the latest equipment. It is quite 
apparent that the less modern bake shops 
must eventually adopt similar constructive 
methods or they will find their present meth- 
ods do not appeal to patrons.” 
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Accidents—The accidents reported to the 
Department numbered 4,929 during 1926, 47 of 
these being fatal, as compared with 3,806 re- 
ported in 1925, with 35 fatal. 


The following table shows the distribution 
of industrial accidents by industries and by 
causes :— 

Employment Service—The report states 
that the work of the twenty-five Ontario offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada indi- 
cates that the Service is retaining the confi- 
dence of the communities in which it is oper- 
ated. “Statistical data collected through the 
Service can be of value as a complete record 
of unemployment in the Province only to the 


extent to which all employers and all workers 
register their need of workers and of work 
with the Service.” In practically all centres 
there were indications of an improvement in 
industrial conditions during the past year, with 
steadier employment for a greater number of 
persons and a low labour turnover. 
Applications for work numbered 190,586, as 
compared with 200,068 the previous year, and 
the opportunities for employment reported to 
the various offices totalled 156,995, a decrease 
of less than one per cent. A significant fact 
with regard to the placements is that, while 
the number, 135,331, is practically the same 
as the previous year, 5,880 more than last 
year were “regular” or placements which 


SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO IN 1926 BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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might be considered permanent. More work 
of a normal industrial character was available 
and therefore less temporary relief work was 
necessary. Highty-six per cent of all vacan- 
cies were filled and seventy-one per cent of the 
applicants were placed. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers—The 
Board of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers 
reported an increasing number of engineers 
holding certificates of lower grades and quali- 
fying for higher grades each year. This in- 
crease is stated to indicate a growing demand 
on the part of owners of steam plants for high 
grade engineers, in order to secure efficiency 
and economy in the operation of these plants 
and is ample proof of the value of the graded 
certificates. 


Steam Boilers—This Branch also reported 
an expansion of the volume of business dur- 
ing the year. Five hundred and fifty imspec- 
tions of boilers in operation were made during 
the year and it is interesting to record that 
boilers in schools under the jurisdiction of 
Toronto, Fort William and Port Arthur Boards 
of Education were included in this number. 


Industrial Conditions in 1926 


The report notes that the volume of em- 
ployment in Ontario was considerably larger 
for the fiscal year 1926 than for either of the 
two preceding years, according to reports sup- 
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plied by employers to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Approximately 2,700 firms were 
covered by these reports with a working force 
of 304,907 to 350,841. Taking the index num- 
ber for January, 1920, as 100 the volume of 
employment for the fiscal year 1926 will be 
indicated by 93.1 as compared with 88.6 for 
1925 and 90.1 for 1924. 

The report contains an account of the labour 
legislation of the year. An account is also 
given of the unemployment relief work carried 
on during 1926. Under date April 6, 1926, an 
Order-in-Council was passed providing for the 
reimbursement by the Ontario Government to 
municipal corporations of one-third of the 
excess labour costs incurred by such corpora- 
tions in respect of any work wholly or parily 
constructed between January, and April 15, 
1926, solely for the purpose of providing work 
for the relief of unemployed persons. 

A second Order-in-Council was approved on 
September 16, 1926, providing for a special 
warrant of $55,000 for a special account against 
which cheques might be issued from time to 
time on. the authorization of the Minister of 
Labour for the payment of accounts in con- 
nection with the expenditure incurred by 
municipalities for the purpose of relieving un- 
employment in accordance with these regula- 
tions. Altogether seventeen municipalities 
participated in this scheme and claims to the 
extent of $48,906,89 were submitted to the 
Ontario Government for payment. 


Alberta 


The report of the Commissioner of Labour 
of Alberta for the year 1926 contains statis- 
tics of trade and industries in the province, 
and an outline of proceedings under the var- 
ious acts administered by the provincial 
Bureau of Labour. These Acts include the 
Labour Disputes Act (the proceedings under 
this Act during 1926, the first year of its being 
in effect, were outlined in the June issue of 
the Lasour Gazerrs, page 615); the Factories 
Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Theatres 
Act and the Boilers Act. The work of the 
Alberta -Government Employment Offices, 
which is supervised by the Commissioner of 
Labour, is also described. 


Trades and Industries—Returns received 
from 1,420 firms covered 24,861 male em- 
ployees over eighteen, 583 males under eight- 
teen, 3,341 females over eighteen, 223 females 
under eighteen, and 388 apprentices. Total 
pay-roll for wages and salaries was $34,991,- 


086.76, of which sum $30,392,724.01 was paid 
to wage-earners. The number of employees, . 
both male and female, increased during the 
second half of the year. Some trades showed 
considerable fluctuations, but these differences 
were levelled out in the totals for the indus- 
trial groups, indicating that unskilled em- 
ployees make a practice of changing from one 
industry to another. 


The following table, based on returns from 
1,420 firms, shows, for the week of greatest 
employment, the number of employees 
grouped according to wage scales: 


EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRIES IN ALBERTA BY 
WAGE GROUPS 


Pay-Ro.s 
Officers, superintendents and managers........ $ 4,598,362 75 
Clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, etc........ 4,886,796 34 
Wage-earners (including piece-workers, sales- 
MON WOLC Henle ence cee eRe Nat eee 25,505,927 67 
Total iscliiieca Galty Sei AR eee is ve eels ea $34,991,086 76 
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Of the total number of employees in the 
province nearly 23,000 worked 48 hours per 
week or less, but considerable numbers worked 
longer hours; for example, 1,499 worked 54 
hours per week, and 2,287 worked 60 hours 
per week. 


Inspections.—Inspections under the provi- 
sions of the Factories Act and the Minimum 
Wage Act were performed by using the ser- 
vices of all the Bureau’s staff of inspectors. 
It is stated that the operation of this policy 
has proved very satisfactory as it provides 
more systematic inspection, prevents duplica- 
tion of visits to industrial establishments, and 
reduces transportation and subsistence costs of 
inspectors. Inspections were made during the 
year of 3,058 factories, shops and office build- 
ings, and 449 recommendations relative to 
safety, hours and wages, and the employment 
of children were made, all of which were fully 
carried out by employers. All places within 
the scope of the Act received one inspection 
visit during the year, subsequent visits being 
for the purpose of checking up on recommen- 
dations, on complaint, or where there is a 
varying element of risk. 

Hotels in cities of 5,000 population and over, 
and all freight and passenger elevators were 
brought within the scope of the Factories Act 
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of 1926. Recommendations for the safer op- 
eration of elevators were made in 199 cases. 


Minmum Wages for Female Employees— 
Under the Minimum Wage Act 2,280 places 
of business were inspected during the year; 
215 orders were made for adjustment of wages, 
62 orders for adjustment of hours, and 16 
orders for adjustment of staffs in accordance 
with the provision restricting the number of 
learners to one quarter of the total number of 
employees. Permits for overtime work in con- 
nection with emergencies were issued in a 
number of cases. Seven requests were received 
for permission to employ a greater number 
of apprentices than is permitted by the regu- 
lations; the reasons given being that there 
was a shortage of experienced help in the par- 
ticular industry. Five of the requests were 
granted for a limited period and two refused. 
An increase was noted during the year in the 
number of employees coming under the or- 
ders governing manufacturing, personal ser- 
vice, offices and retail establishments, but the . 
number in laundries, hotels and restaurants 
remained unchanged. The number of em- 
ployees under each of the six orders were as 


follows:— 
Experienced Apprentices 


Order No. 1— 


Manufacturing ...... : 838 169 
Order No. 2— 
Laundries, dyers and 
Gleaming Nok et 261 30 
Order No. 3— 
Hotels and restaurants 795 ee ee 
Order No. 4— 
Personal service ...... 195 9 
Order No. 5— - 
Office occupation ..... 2,509 By! 
Order No. 6— 
Retail establishments. 1,203 127 
Totals ywihinks oak 5,801 527 


Theatres Act—The Boiler Inspectors as- 
sisted in supervising examinations for pro- 
jectionists’ certificates of which 25 were issued 
during the year. 


Bowlers Act —The Chief Inspector of Boilers, 
in his report, mentions several accidents -at- 
tributable to neglect of the boiler regulations. 
Two fatalities occurred due to exposed shaft- 
ing, and in one case the owner of the steam 


-plant neglected to carry out the instructions 


of the inspector to cover the shafting and pre- 
vent accidents of this kind. 


A welding operator was killed outright when 
a water tank he was testing with compressed 
air suddenly exploded. Two stationary engines 
were wrecked owing to the necessary safety 
devices not being provided. The regulaticns 
call for an automatic engine stop valve to br 
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furnished at the throttle of each engine, and 
as these were not provided to prevent exces- 
sive speed, both engines went to pieces for 
this reason, and in one case the flywheel burst. 

Two hundred and ten engineer’s certificates 
were issued to candidates who applied to the 
Bureau for examination or renewals. These 
certificates are additional to those issued as a 
result of the examination held at the regular 
monthly examinations. 

A total of sixteen prosecutions for violating 


the provisions of the Boilers Act have been . 


undertaken with the co-operation of the Pro- 
vincial Police Department. 


Government Employment Offices—Employ- 
ment conditions in Alberta in 1926 were re- 
ported as good, although the number of va- 
eancies filled showed a slight reduction from 
the previous year, which was the best in the 
history of the Service. Of the 60,106 vacancies 
filled, 52,931 were for males and 7,175 for fe- 
males. This is a decrease of 649 males and 
51 females. The decrease in female place- 
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ments was due, not to lack of opportunities 
of employment, but to the fact there was a 
searcity of applicants for employment. Many 
more female workers could have been placed 
on farms and in domestic employment in the 
cities had they been available. 

Of the male placements 34,632 were sent 
to farms, 1,656 to building construction, 154 
to clerical work, 1,243 to domestic and per- 
sonal occupations, 2,067 to general labouring, 
3,194 to lumber camps, 523 to manufacturing 
industries, 11 to professional and technical oc- 
cupations, 2,756 for railroad construction and 
operation, 801 for mining, 1,378 to miscel- 
laneous occupations, and 4,516 for casual 
employment. 

Of the female placements, 1,580 were sent 
to farms, 26 to clerical positions, 2,753 as 
domestics, 4 to manufacturing, 3 to miscel- 
laneous occupations, and 2,209 to casual em- 
ployment. While the number of females sent 
to farms was less this year than in 1925 the 
vacancies offered showed an increase of ap- 
proximately 100. 





CHILD PROTECTION AND MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Rist Mothers’ Allowances Act of Saskatche- 
wan is administered by the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Child Protection, who 
is appointed under the Children’s Protection 
Act. The report of this official for the calen- 
dar year 1926 has been issued recently. Un- 
der the provisions of the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act of 1922 the legislature makes an annual 
grant, to be spent in monthly payments to 


provide support or partial support for the de-. 


pendent children, under sixteen years of age, 
of any woman who by reason of poverty is 
unable to take proper care of ther child or 
children. The Commissioner has authority 
in regard to all applications for allowances, 
subject to the approval of the minister in 
charge of the Act. 

No provision is made in Saskatchewan, as in 
Ontario, for the functioning of, local boards in 
connection with claims for allowances. The 
establishment of such boards to deal with 
child welfare in each district is desired by the 
Commissioner. “The time has come in the 
field of child caring in this province,” he says, 
“when the citizens in the centres of population 
should organize for the purpose of caring for 
cases arising in their locality, and not expect 
that all responsibility rest upon one central 


agency such as this bureau (i.e the Bureau of 
Child Protection), and for this purpose I am 
urging the appointment of child welfare com- 
mittees in places where an incorporated child- 


-ren’s aid society is not thought necessary or 


desirable.” 


Reviewing the work carried on under the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act the report states that 
out of 608 new applications during the year 
for mothers’ allowance 314 were allowed, 
which brought the total for the year to 1,387. 
There were also 268 cancellations, leaving 1,119 
mothers receiving allowances at the end of the 
year. An aggregate of $325,480 was paid out 
in 1926, averaging per family $24.23 per month, 
and affecting 3,917 children under sixteen years 
of age. Included in the allowances paid are 
912 widows, 181 women whose husbands are in- 
capacitated from earning a living, 11 cases 
where orphans are taken care of by widows or 
unmarried women, and 15 cases where the 
husband and father is in jail. There were 44 
more applications made and 51 fewer appli- 
cations allowed in 1926 than in the previous 
year. In 1926 the amount paid out under the 
Act exceeded the sum paid out the previous 
year by $31,935. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Improved Health Record in Canada and 
United States 


6 Bee Statistical Bulletin, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
states that the deathrate among the industrial 
populations of Canada and the United States 
as measured by that of the Metropolitan In- 
dustrial policyholders, was 9.5 per 1,000 in 
April. This is the lowest rate ever recorded 
for this month among this large cross-section 
of the population. For the fourth successive 
month of the current year, the deathrate has 
registered a decline over that for the cor- 
responding month of 1926. 

In an article on the general deathrate the 
Bulletin notes that “a sharply declining 
deathrate from tuberculosis is the most grati- 
fying item in the favourable mortality picture 
of the year 1927, to date. In the first three 
months of 1927, the mortality from pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis among the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s industrial policyholders 
declined nearly seven per cent from the figure 
for the corresponding period last year. The 
deathrate for white lives at the end of the 
first quarter was at the astoundingly low 
figure of 70.9 per 100,000. Since the mortality 
in the first part of the year is always much 
higher than at other seasons, it is almost cer- 
tain that the full year of 1927 will set a new 
low record and probably by a large margin. 
Only sixteen years ago, in 1911, the pul- 
monary tuberculosis deathrate for white per- 
sons was practically three times as high as 
at present.” . 


Progress of Health and Safety in the Woods 


In the Canada Lumberman for June 1, Mr. 
W.C. Millar describes the progress of health 
and sanitation in logging camps in Ontario 
during the past fifteen years. The Ontario 
Department of Health appointed Mr. Alex- 
ander White sanitary inspector for the prov- 
ince in 1915. The first act of the new official 
was to secure health statistics for the camp. 
The records showed hundreds of cases of 
smallpox, typhoid, pneumonia, etc., with a 
high deathrate. These conditions called for 
drastic reforms. Hitherto camps had been 
built on any haphazard plan the foreman 
might consider the most economical. New 
plans were therefore issued to govern the 
construction of camps, specifying require- 
ments for proper ventilation, and sleeping ac- 
commodations, so that each and every man 
slept alone, in order that the syphilitic, the 
tubercular and others suffering from diseases 
and vermin could not come in contact with 


the clean, healthy man, whom choice or neces- 
sity had driven into the lumber camps. Cer- 
tain rules covered the location of the drink- 
ing water supply, in order to prevent pollu- 
tion from animal or human wastes—the ob- 
ject being the prevention of typhoid fever 
and other intestinal troubles. Wash-houses, 
for the cleansing of the body and the cloth- 
ing, were specified. A minimum of natural 
window-lighting was called for. With the 
knowledge the average man has of the germ- 
destroying power of the sun, the reason for 
this is apparent. For the comfort of the 
camp-inmates, and to lessen the danger of 
communicable diseases being passed along by 
overcrowding, a minimum of four hundred 
cubic feet of air space per man was required, 
and last, but by no means least—in fact, the 
regulation which is the keystone supporting 
all the above, the Sanitary Supervision Con- 
tract. This regulation calls upon every woods 
operator to draw up a contract with a qualli- 
fied physician for a monthly visit of inspec- 
tion of the sanitary conditions in his camp; 
a report of same to be sent monthly to the 
Provincial Department of Health. A clause 
covering the health insurance of the workman 
is also added to this. 

All operators are allowed to deduct $1 per 
month from each workman for the supplying 
of medicine and medical skill, a contract to 
supply same having to be drawn up with a 
qualified physician. Where such contract has 
not been drawn .up, hospital, medicine and 
doctor’s care must be supplied by the oper- 
ator at his own expense. One hundred per 
cent of the operators contract for the medi- 
cal care of the employees. 

Mr. Millar states the results of these sani- 
tary regulations: “Statistics given out two 
years ago showed that the above diseases had 
decreased year by year until, that year, the 
number which had developed could be 
counted upon the fingers of one hand, with 
no deaths, and at a cost to the lumberman 
of only about 2 of one cent on each thousand 
feet of lumber and + of one cent per cord of 
pulpwood, the above estimate covering 
monies paid to contracting physicians, for the 
sanitary supervision of the camps.” 

The above regulations were laid before 
representatives of lumbermen, labour men 
and officials of the Department of Health, 
gathered at a round-table conference at Ot- 
tawa and Toronto, and after being agreed 
upon by all three, were incorporated into the 
laws of the Province of Ontario, and have 
since been copied in every particular by the 
Province of Manitoba. 
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The regulations are enforced by trained in- 
spectors who are posted at strategic points 
throughout the province. The necessary 
grants for the maintenance of this staff were 
made, with the result that there is now a 
fully quaiified inspector at the Soo, North 
Bay, Sudbury, Cochrane and Fort William, 
the Chief Inspector, Mr. White, being 
stationed at the headquarters of the Ontario 
Department of Health in Toronto. 
an outbreak of disease occur through failure 
on the part of the physician to report some 
unsanitary condition and have same corrected, 
the doctor is held responsible and, as in sev- 
eral cases his contract is cancelled by the 
Ontario Department of Health. 

Mr. Millar mentions that plans for dimin- 
ishing the serious losses due to infected 
wounds are now ready for trial. “When co!- 
lecting the accident statistics two years ago, 
Mr. White made the amazing discovery that 
70 per cent of the open wounds coming out 
from the woods were infected when they 
reached the doctor, thereby causing the heal- 
ing process to take five times longer than it 
would have done, had the wound received 
proper first-aid when the accident occurred.” 


Improved Standards in First Aid Training 
in Canada 


C. A. Hodgetts, M.D., director of the St. 
John Ambulance Association, Canada, who 
has been examining first aid teams throughout 
Canada in connection with various national 
trophies, recently stated at Montreal that 
there had been a noticeable increase in the 
standard of efficiency of the men and women 
appearing for examination in first aid, and a 
considerable increase in the number of teams 
entered in sectional, provincial and Dominion 
competitions. “I have already examined over 
200 classes,” said Colonel Hodgetts, “and I 
anticipate that more than 300 first aid teams 
will have been examined before I return to 
Ottawa. I have found a decided increase in 
the standard of efficiency, and I have also dis- 
covered greater interest on the part of medi- 
cal officers, railwaymen and plant officials, 
who now agree as to the merits of first aid 
training and the usefulness of such knowledge 
in times of emergency. The general public 
also are learning about first aid, so that a gen- 
eral sentiment is being created favourable to 
the spread of the principles of tthe St. John 
Ambulance Association.” 


Accidents in Ontario Textile Mills 


An analysis of compensated injuries in the 
textile industry throughout the Province was 
completed recently by ‘Mr. R. B. Morley, 
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general manager, Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations of Ontario. The total num- 
ber of accidents reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, each involving the loss 
of seven days or more, was 753 in 1926 com- 
pared with 692 in 1925. The total number of 
employers in this class was 320. 

A strong similarity is noted between the 
causes of injuries in 1926 and 1925; in both 
years mechanical accidents and handling ob- 
jects stand out as the greatest single factors. 
Mr. Morley calls attention to the importance 
of preventing infection. Out of 199 accidents 
caused by “handling objects,’ there were 78 
cases of infection, and out of 293 mechanical 
accidents there were 26 infections. ‘‘ These and 
other figures quite clearly indicate that, in 
the average mechanical accident, the injured 
worker seeks first aid at once, and, in non- 
mechanical accidents, first aid is not looked 
upon as so important. One wouuld be almost 
inclined to believe that a little blood is a 
strong incentive to first aid.” 


Ventilation or Rock-Dusting of Coal Mines 


Criticism of the rock-dust remedy for so- 
called “ coal-dust ” explosions is offered in a re- 
cent book entitled “ The Rock Dust Remedy,” 
by Harry Phythyon, a>coal mine superintend- 
ent of Pennsylvania. The theory of the 
Bureau of Mines, in its campaign for rock- 
dusting coal mines, is that explosions are 
largely due to coal dust. In this author’s 
opinion the stress on rock-dusting encourages 
neglect of ventilation, a more serious cause of 
explosion. According to a review of the book 
in the Nation (New York), Mr. Phythyon 
does fiot take the extreme position that coal 
dust can play no part whatsoever in mine 
explosions, but unlike the Bureau of Mines, 
he believes that coal dust alone, in the ab- 
sence of explosive gas, will not make trouble. 
His central idea is that coal dust helps to 
make a mine atmosphere explosive, when 
some explosive gas is present, by lowering the 
explosive limit of gas; and that coal dust it- 
self, suspended in the air, will serve somewhat 
to extend a mine explosion. But he shows 
conclusively that mine explosions are not due 
to coal dust alone. 


British Mine Safety Experimental Station 


A “Safety in Mines Research Station ” was 
opened in June at Buxton, Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, under the auspices of the Safety in Mines 
Research Board, a body which was appointed 
in 1921. The Miners’ Welfare Committee 
have made a contribution towards the ex- 
penses of the station. Research work in con- 
nection with coal dust explosions has been 
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carried on in Great Britain since 1906. and 
small experimental stations were maintained, 
first. at Normanton, Yorkshire, and later on 
the seashore at Eskmeals, Cumberland. The 
investigations at these stations showed the 
need for experiments on a larger scale. The 
site of the new station covers 411 acres, and 
has a perfectly level position for a coal-dust 
explosion gallery over a length of about 1,500 
feet. There are also level spaces for other 
explosion galleries and for laboratories and 
workshops, while protection in front and on 
both sides of the site is afforded by rising 
ground, and there is a wide danger area free 
from houses and roads. In the lay-out pro- 
vision has been made for all work that re- 
quires large-scale operations, such as that on 
mine ventilation, firedamp explosions, mining 
explosives and gobfires. 


Tetraethyl Lead Gasoline Motor Fuel 


The United States Public Health Service 
recently published Public Health Bulletin No. 
163, on the health hazards involved in the 
retail distribution and general use of tetra- 
ethyl lead gasoline motor fuel (a note in the 
May issue of the Lasour Gazerts, page 529, 
referred to a marked increase, due mainly to 
this cause, in the deaths from occupational 
diseases in New Jersey). The Public Health 
Service undertook the investigation in order 
to determine what health hazard, if any, is 
involved in the retail distribution and gen- 
eral use of tetraethyl lead gasoline as an auto- 
mobile fuel. The fear of possible danger 
from the wide distribution of this lead com- 
pound was increased by cases of fatal poison- 
ing in Ohio and New Jersey. These deaths, 
however, occurred in connection with the 
manufacture and blending of concentrated 
tetraethyl lead, and not with its distribution. 

After an exhaustive study the committee 
of inquiry reported that in their opinion there 
are no good reasons at present for prohibiting 
the use of ethyl gasoline, of the composition 
specified as motor fuel, provided that its dis- 
tribution and use are controlled by special 
reguiations. They found that in the regions 
in which ethyl gasoline has been used to the 
greatest extent as a motor fuel for a period of 
between two and three years no definite cases 
had been discovered of recognizable lead 
poisoning or other disease resulting from the 
use of ethyl gasoline. 

It is conceded, however, that this con- 
clusion was reached from observations in a 


limited field, and that a wider survey may 
reveal greater hazards from the new product. 
The report concludes by recommending that 
a special study of general problems arising 
out of the use of tetraethyl motor fuel should 
be undertaken by means of a special appro- 
priation. “Outside the question of ethyl 
gasoline it would seem from this investigation 
that wherever automobiles are housed to- 
gether there is an accumulation of lead dust 
which may prove to be a source of danger to 
the workers involved, in addition to the 
hazards arising from the production of carbon 
monoxide gas. The vast increase in the 
number of automobiles throughout the coun- 
try makes the study of all such questions a 
matter of real importance from the stand- 
point of public health.” 

A set of proposed regulations to control the 
use of tetraethyl lead gas is appended to the 
report. 


Tanniec Acid for Burns 


Industrial Safety News, the quarterly pub- 
lication of the Nova Scotia Accident Pre- 
vention Association, recommends the use of 
tannic acid for burns. “The Tannic Acid 
treatment for burns has been tried out in 
some of the large hospitals in the United 
States and favourable results on this new 
method are being reported. Prominent medi- 
cal men are recommending the use of two and 
a half to five per cent solution of tannic acid 
in water as a wet dressing for twenty-four 
hours, when the burned part becomes a 
mahogany brown colour. The dressing is 
then removed and the patient is treated with 
heated dry air. In some cases this is done by 
erecting a tent over the bed and inserting 
electric lights. Patients treated by the tannic 
acid have a firm mahogany membrane on 
the burned area—healthy skin is apparently 
unaffected by the treatment. The severe pain 
present with extensive and serious burns is 
considerably lessened by this treatment, 
which is perhaps the most effective method 
yet discovered for allaying the pain. As 
burns are liable to occur anywhere, it is re- 
commended that the dry powder, tannic acid, 
be kept in mills, mines, factories, etc., and in- 
cluded in all first-aid equipment. The solu- 
tion can be easily made by mixing four tea- 
spoonsful of the dry powder in a glass of 
water. This makes the two and a half per 
cent solution approximately. It can be 
sprayed on the part or can be applied by 
means of compresses.” 
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INTER-PLANT SAFETY CONTESTS 


Part of an address delivered by Mr. E. E. Sparrow, Imperial Varnish and Colour Company, 
Iumited, Toronto, before the annual convention of the Industrial Accident Prevention 


Associations at Toronto, May 10, 1927. 


I NTER-PLANT safety contests as a means 
of reducing the number of industrial 
accidents were strongly recommended in an 
address by Mr. E. E. Sparrow, of the Imperial 
Varnish and Colour Company, Toronto, de- 
livered before the annual convention of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations at 
Toronto in May (Lasour Gazette, June, 1927, 
page 639). Mr. Sparrow showed that while 
conventions and addresses might rouse 
enthusiasm for accident prevention there was 
no method equal to inter-plant contests for 
maintaining throughout the year the interest 
of management and staffs in the accident re- 
cord of their plant. He described a contest in 
which his company took part as follows:— 


One inexpensive shortcut to increased safety 
in our plants is to develop to a greater degree 
the enthusiasm and inspiration of the man in 
each plant responsible for the prevention of 
accidents. An inter-plant contest will keep 
him enthusiastic every day in the year and 
will also give him an opportunity of compar- 
ing his work with that of a safety enthusiast 
in another plant. 

Let me tell you of an inter-plant contest 
that has been going on between two plants in 
this city for nearly two years. In August, 
1925, the Imperial Varnish and Colour Com- 
pany were entirely dissatisfied with the num- 
ber of accidents they were experiencing. A 
good deal of work has been done such as 
guarding machinery and displaying bulletins 
and it seemed as though the more money we 
spent on safety work, the more frequently did 
our employees get injured. From January 
Ist to July 31st we had ten accidents, an ex- 
tremely large number considering the fact that 
we only have about 130 employees. It just 
so happened that, about this time, we had as 
Chairman of the Chemical Industries Safety 
Association Mr. George N. Bull who among 
other numerous jobs was in charge of safety 
work at Lever Brothers, a plant not far re- 
moved from our own. It appeared to us that 
if we could reach the degree of efficiency in 
our plant that was evident at Lever Brothers, 
we would be going a long way towards re- 
ducing our accident experience. One day, while 
talking to Mr. Bull, we asked: him what he 
would do if someone challenged him to a no- 
accident contest. He declared that he would 
not only accept the challenge but would also 
defeat anyone so rash as to get into a contest 
with him. Being rather reckless, we called his 


bluff, and immediately commenced this contest 
between these two plants. ‘There were, of 
course, several details to be worked out, but 
four months later, at the end of December, 
1925, we had satisfactorily attended to most 
of them. 

The first difficulty that we encountered was 
the fact that, while Lever Bros. had 270 em- 
ployees, the Imperial Varnish only had 130. 
As this difference in number of employees 
would prove an obstacle to every attempt at 
inter-plant contests, a simple method of sur- 
mounting this difficulty is explained here for 
your reference. 

At the end of each month take the total 
number of accidents for the year to date and 
estimate what the average would be for a 
year. Then ascertain the number of accidents 
this represents per 100 employees. Substract 
this 100 employee accident figure from the 100 
per cent efficiency mark and it will give you 
vour efficiency rating for the year to date. 
When the number of accidents in each plant 
is handled by this means of figuring, a very 
fair comparative efficiency rating is reached. 

The next matter to definitely decide was what 
constituted an accident. Since the honours 
went to the plant having the fewer accidents, 
you can readily see how important this matter 
was. We decided on a simple solution—when 
an accident took place that had to be reported 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board, either 
for compensation or for medical attention, it 
constituted an accident in the contest. 

It was arranged on the first day of each 
month that the Imperial Varnish Company 
would notify Lever Brothers of the number 
of accidents experienced during the preceding 
month. Lever Brothers would then work out 
the percentage efficiency figure as outlined 
above and ’phone us back the result. A re- 
port of the month’s accidents would then be 
posted up in different points in the factory, 
with suitable comments thereon. We would 
first specify the number of accidents in each 
plant for the month and for the year to date. 
Next would be the efficiency rating, arrived 
at by the process of figuring already outlined. 
Then would follow the comments, either con- 
gratulating the employees for having no acci- 
dents or urging them on to greater effort, with 
the final elimination of all accidents. At the 
bottom of the notice we appended the three 
words “Beat Lever Brothers.” This slogan, 
strange to say, has come to mean more to us 
than the time honoured one “Safety First” 
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and we use it to good advantage on every 
possible occasion. In the days before the pay 
cheque, we used it on our pay envelopes and 
even on some of our factory stationery you 
will find these same three words “Beat Lever 
Brothers.” 

The result this no-accident contest has had 
on our accident experience is shown by the 
fact that from January to July, 1925, when 
there was no contest, we experienced ten ac- 
cidents; from August to December, with the 
contest started, we had four accidents. Thus, 
for the full twelve months, there was a total 
of fourteen accidents. For the following 
twelve months, January to December, 1926, 
we had reduced our total number of accidents 
to four. 

Incidentally, we “Beat Lever Brothers” in 
1926. 

So far during the present year we are con- 
siderably behind Lever Brothers who have 
done some exceptionally fine work this year 
in keeping their experience down to two ac- 
cidents. However, the year is only four 
months gone and we may yet “Beat Lever 
Brothers ”. 

This contest has proven conclusively to us 
that it is a splendid medium for keeping up 
a perpetual spirit of enthusiasm. We have, 
of course, other systems of preventing ac- 
cidents, including plant inspection once a 
week by all the plant foremen, bulletin dis- 
plays in each department, a bulletin board 
changed daily showing the number of days 
since the last lost time accident and other 
similar stunts, all of which are kept con- 
stantly uppermost in our thoughts by the 
knowledge that should we forget safety for 
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just a few days, Lever Brothers might get 
ahead of us. 

So much for an actual case of an inter- 
plant contest. 

A year ago, at the annual meeting of the 
Chemical Industries Safety Association, it 
was suggested that this idea of inter-plant 
contests be taken up in a much bigger way 
in this Province. Since then it has been 
learned that a no-accident contest was held 
in New York State by the Associated Indus- 
tries, an organization having almost every 
known variety of industry in its membership. 
The contest was held for a period of three 
months and three hundred and three firms 
competed. The result of the contest can best 
be gauged by an excerpt from a report by 
F. E. Redmond, Director, Educational Bureau 
Associated Industries. He says:— 

“At the conclusion of the catapaign we sent 
out a questionnaire requesting the contestants 
to designate thereon whether they had a reduc- 
tion or an increase in accidents during the cam- 
paign and also to indicate as to future cam- 
paigns of this kind. There was an almost unani- 
mous response to the latter question favouring 
a continuation, the majority advising three 
months for a campaign.” 


If 300 firms in New York can feel so dis- 
posed towards inter-plant contests, I feel that 
we should certainly be doing ourselves an in- 
justice if we did not look further into the 
scheme. 

In conclusion, may I strongly urge that a 
committee be formed to evolve some work- 
able scheme whereby the majority of plants 
in this Province may compete in an inter-plant 
contest for an experimental pericd of three 
months. 


All-Australasian Trade Union Congress 


The following resolutions were adopted at 
the convention of the All-Australasian Trade 
Union Congress, held at Melbourne during 
May :— 


“That this congress, representing the work- 
ing class of Australia, holding that the work- 
ers collectively have the right to say at what 
rate they will sell their labour, instructs the 
incoming executive to arrive immediately at a 
basic wage adequate to the workers, and equal 
in purchasing power throughout the Com- 
monwealth. This having been fixed, it shall 
be the duty of both the industrial and politi- 
eal wings of the movement to take the neces- 
sary steps to at once initiate a campaign for 
its adoption. 


“That this congress, realizing the great 
value to the working class movement of 
labour research and information bureaus, 
urges the unions in the different States to 
assist in the formation of such bureaus, and 
where bureaus exists, to affiliate with them im- 
mediately. That the bureaus be requested 
to consider the following:—(a) The trend of 
applied science to production and labour; 
(b) the relationship of production to employ- 
ment; (c) the relativity of prices to produc- 
tion; (d) the regulation of nature’s resources 
to consumption; (e) the scientific distribu- 
tion of labour to harmonize with communal 
consumption; and (f) or any other matters 
affecting the industrial well-being of the em- 
ployees.”” 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Proceedings at Annual General Meeting, June, 1927 


HE Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
held their 56th annual convention at 
Calgary, Alberta, on June 2-4. President 
John M. Taylor, in his opening address, de- 
scribed the progress made by industry and 
trade since the last convention. “ Further 
progress,” he said, “has been made during the 
past year in the recovery of international 
trade. Currencies of European countries are 
becoming stabilized; channels of commerce 
are being defined; and reservoirs of buying 
power are filling. The result is an increasing 
need of goods, and improvement in labour 
conditions is enabling industry to meet it. 
Canada is benefiting by the recovery of the 
world. 

“Conditions within the country during the 
past year have been improving. The cumula- 
tive effect of three large crops in succession, 
sold at good prices, is reflected in the increased 
demand for goods, owing to the greater buy- 
ing power of those engaged in agriculture. The 
immense expansion of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, with the resulting heavy exports, has 
contributed largely to the national trade bal- 
ance. The amazing development of mining 
which has increased the investment of capital, 
and the purchases of mining equipment and 
material, has released great sums in expendi- 
tures. 

“We must be careful not to over-estimate 
the improvements which are encouraging us 
during the last few months. While some fac- 
tories are busier, employing more people, and 
turning out more goods, a great many, owing 
to low prices of goods, are not making suffi- 
cient profits to finance expansion and main- 
tenance; in fact, some of them are making 
none. There is always the tendency, a very 
natural one, to magnify signs of improvement 
here and there, and to assume that we are 
launching immediately into an era of pros- 
perity. We have passed through an exceed- 
ingly trying period. The great prosperity 
which the United States enjoyed from 1921 
up to the present, passed us by almost en- 
tirely. There has been a divergence of opinion 
as to causes, but the fact remains that they 
got it, while we missed it. 

“Relations between employers and em- 
ployees in Canada, on a whole, are excellent. 
With the spread of education there is a better 
understanding of the economic law on which 
manufacturing is based. People are realizing 
that there is often a gap between what is de- 
sirable and what is practical. The degree to 
which social legislation can be established and 


maintained is always determined in the end 
by the public—which decides how much it is 
willing to pay. But where this fundamental 
economic law is recognized, study and good- 
will are doing a great deal to safeguard em- 
ployees against the great hazards of life, such 
as sickness, accident, unemployment, old age 
and death. It is not an extravagant state- 
ment, because it ig based on facts, that the 
standards of living and working conditions 
are higher to-day in the United States and 
Canada than in any other countries in the 
world, with the possible exception of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand.” 


Industrial Relations 


The report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee summarized the recent activities of the 
association in matters affecting the relations 
of labour and industry. It described the at- 
titude of the employers’ delegates in regard to 
the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at the 8th and 9th sessions of the 
International Labour Organization (the pro- 
ceedings at these sessions were described in 
the Lasour Gazerre, July, 1926). Referring 
to the Imperial Mission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which visited Canada in 1926 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, May, 1927, page 518), the committee 
states that as regards Canada, the mission 
was anxious to study at first hand the work- 
ing of the Lemieux Act. “Up to the present,” 
it is stated, “it is well known that Engiand 
has not seen fit to adopt this type of legisla- 
tion any more than the compulsory arbitra- 
tion legislation in vogue in Australia. So far 
as the Australian legislation is concerned, the 
English point of view is that it has not proved 
a success, a view which apparently is more 
and more shared in Australia itself. As re- 
gards the Canadian type of arbitration legis- 
lation, i.e., the Lemieux Act, the English view 
is that while it may work well in the case of 
great public services such as railways, it could 
not be successfully applied to ordinary indus- 
trial disputes. On this point the mission was 
anxious to get the views of Canadian indus- 
trialists. 

“In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the American Bar Association has recently 
gone on record as being opposed to both the 
compulsory arbitration legislation, and to the 
setting up of so-called industrial courts. In 
place of these methods of settling industrial 
disputes, the Bar Association advocates volun- 
tary agreements between employers and em- 
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ployees, referring disputes to Boards of 
Referees whose decisions shall be binding on 
the parties. This, as a matter of fact, is pre- 
cisely the view at present held in England.” 

The committee outlines the history of Male 
Minimum Wage legislation in British Colum- 
bia. “The British Columbia Act,” it is 
stated, “is the first Minimum-Wage-for-Men 
legislation in Canada, and apart from the 
technical legal objections raised by the Brit- 
ish Columbia employers, there is, of course, 
the solid and substantial ground of opposition, 
that such legislation will inevitably prove a 
serious handicap upon British Columbia indus- 
tries in competition with competing indus- 
tries in other provinces of Canada and in the 
United States, where no such minimum wage 
legislation exists. It goes without saying that 
your committee is watching with great, in- 
terest the fate of the first Minimum-Wage- 
For-Men Legislation which has been at- 
tempted in Canada.” 

The Association opposed the proposed ex- 
tension to boys of the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Act until further investigations should 
have been made of the probable effects of such 
a change. “The reasonableness of this attitude 
was recognized by the Government and Mini- 
mum Wage Board with the result that a sur- 
vey of the kind proposed is at present being 
carried out by a member of the Minimum 
Wage Board. Upon its completion the ques- 
tion of further action, if any, will be con- 
sidered by your committee in the light of the 
conditions disclosed.” 


The report describes the action of the em- 
ployers in regard to the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Quebec. Difficulties arose 
over the question of insurance resulting in the 
postponement of the date at which this Act 
is to become effective (Lasour Gazerrs, 
April, 1927, page 346) 

In Alberta the employers successfully op- 
posed proposed increases in the amount of 
compensation benefits, and the government 
finally agreed to appoint a special committee 
to investigate the subject of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, this committee to report to the 
legislature at its next session. (The names of 
the commissioners are given on another page 
of this issue). 

On the question of the eight-hour day the 
report points out that Alberta is the only 
Canadian province that has attempted to fol- 
low British Columbia in passing legislation. 
This attempt was defeated through the efforts 
of the Alberta branch of the Association, the 
government contenting itself with appointing 
a commission (the report of the Commission 
was outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 


1927). The Association also opposed the 
legislation passed at the last session of the 
Dominion Parliament to enable trade unions 
to register their union labels. The Association 
regrets this legislation, on the ground that 
“if trade unions are to be given a property 
right they ought to assume the full legal re- 
sponsibility that in the case of every one else, 
go with it.” 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The report concludes with the following note 
on the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act:— 


“This Act, better known as the Lemieux 
Act, having now been in force for 20 years, 
your Committee feels that it may be of interest 
to consider how it has worked. The facts are 
that in 93.9% of the 597 disputes which have 
been dealt with under the Act since its incep- 
tion in 1907, strikes have been averted or 
ended. It is also worthy of note that there 
has been a striking increase in the number of 
cases in which the parties voluntarily invoked 
the Act to settle disputes which did not actu- 
ally come within its scope, which is, of course, 
limited to disputes in mines, railways, and 
public utilities. The figures are that during 
the period of 1907 to 1919, only 23 disputes 
other than in mines, railways and public utili- 
ties were brought under the Act by the con- 
sent of the parties,—i.e. 6% of the total num- 
ber dealt with; on the other hand, from 1920 
to 1923, 42 disputes were referred by consent, 
i.e. 19% of the total. In addition during the 
period 1920-23, 21 disputes involving work- 
men under municipal or provincial control 
were dealt with under the Act by consent. 
Of these 86 disputes there were only two in 
which a strike was not averted or ended. 


“Your Committee notes with interest that 
a bill has recently been introduced in England 
embodying the principles of the Lemieux Act, 
also that in Australia the employers are look- 
ing in the same direction. 


“In view of the fairly substantial measure 
of success of the Act within its limited field, 
the question is raised from time to time 
whether it might not with advantage be ex- 
tended to apply to employment in general. 
On this point your Committee agrees with the 
British view referred to earlier in this report, 
that while the Act has proved a success as 
applied to disputes in great public utilities, 
the stoppage of which would seriously pre- 
judice the general public, it would not be 
wise to extend its application to disputes in 
general industry.” 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America 


QO NE hundred and thirteen delegates were 

in attendance at the annual convention 
of District 26, United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica, which was held in New Glasgow, N5., 
June 20-27, 1927, and which, according to 
reports, was the largest convention in the 
history of the district. The report of the 
officers showed that the membership at the 
present time was larger that at any previous 
period. Steadier employment in collieries in 
North Cape Breton was one of the questions 
discussed and steps were taken by the con- 
vention to bring about a more equal distribu- 
tion of work during the months of January, 
February and March, when shipping is sus- 
pended owing to ice conditions. Various pro- 
posals were made in reference to amendments 
to the Mines Act and Compensation Act. It 
was decided to ask the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia to initiate some system 
of Old Age Pensions. 


Mr. Gordon W. Scott, of Montreal, who 
was retained to represent the men in investi- 
gating the capitalization, finances and general 
business of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion, made his report in person and explained 
to the delegates the intricate and involved 
coal business. A feature of the convention 
was a resolution protesting against the actions 
of the district officers, which was defeated, 
being supported by only 29 delegates out of 
a total of 113 attending. There was unani- 
mous disapproval on the question of renewing 
the support of the miners to resuscitate the 
Maritume Labour Herald. It was decided to 
hold a special convention in January, 1928. 
for the purpose of adopting a policy as to 
future wage contracts to replace the present 
agreement, which expires January 31, 1928. 

Mr. Ed. Dobbins, international board mem- 
ber from the State of Illinois, district 12, ad- 
dressed the convention, giving particulars as 
to the present standing of the United Mine 
Workers’ organization in the United States. 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


The twenty-fifth regular and second tri- 
ennial session of the grand division of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers was held at 
St. Louis, Mo., May 9-21. President E. J. 
Manion presided over the meeting, which was 
attended by a very darge number of delegates 
from Canada and the United States. In the 
president’s address he compared the three- 
year period 1921-1924 with the period 1924- 


1927, showing that the latter period was pro- 
ductive of more satisfactory results to the or- 
ganization than the three preceding years, 
in that a greater degree of stability was estab- 
lished in wages and working conditions and a 
better feeling engendered between the railroad 
managements and the various committees of 
the order. Revision of schedules had been 
negotiated with practically all the carriers in 
the United States and in some instances two 
revisions had been accomplished. The presi- 
dent, in dealing with the situation in Canada 
stated “that the committees in the Dominion 
of Canada had been faced with a different 
economic condition than that obtaining in the 
United States, which induced them to with- 
hold general schedule revisions until the com- 
plexities, economic and political, became more 
stable.” No general schedule revisions had 
been negotiated in Canada since the last con- 
vention, but according to figures quoted the 
average rate, reduced to an hourly basis is 
.6475 cents, applicable to 7,124 schedule posi- 
tions on the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National Railways. The president also re- 
ferred to the jurisdictional dispute over tower- 
men and levermen in Canada. These men 
had been claimed and maintained by the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees for many years, but in 1919 the Cana- 
dian membership of this organization made 
claim to jurisdiction over these employees, 
and asked that formal request be made upen 
the M.W.E. organization for release of juris- 
diction. The request was made, but little 
progress was made owing to several changes 
in the presidency of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees and the at- 
titude of the members of that organization 
in Canada. In the meantime the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen attempted to assume 
jurisdiction over tower and levermen in Can- 
ada, which resulted in another jurisdictional 
dispute. Finally a conference was held between 
the presidents of the three organizations con- 
cerned, and resulted in giving the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers jurisdiction over these 
employees. Notwithstanding the agreement 
reached and particulars of same for- 
warded to both the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways, the M.W.E. 
committee negotiated with the former com- 
pany an agreement, effective January 1, 1926, 
which included tower and levermen. It was 
the opinion of the president “that it might 
be necessary to deal directly with the wilful 
committee of the M.W.E. organization that 
has so determinedly defied their grand offi- 
cers.” The practice of train and engine ser- 
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vice employees using the telephone in con- 
nection with the movement of trains, was 
also referred to by the president, and he in- 
formed the delegates of the steps being taken 
to curb this practice. President Manion also 
informed the delegates that the organization 
was bending its efforts towards securing revi- 
sions of agreements on many railroads in 
United States and Canada, which contemplate 
increases in wages, the establishment of relief 
periods, either by vacation, relief days or the 
six-day week plan, time and one-half for 
Sundays and holidays, and other important 
reforms which make for better conditions of 
employment for the members of the organi- 
zation. 7 ae 


The vice-presidents gave an account of con- 
ditions within their several jurisdictions. Hon. 
G. D. Robertson, third vice-president, who 
has charge of all lines in Canada as well as 
the Michigan Central Railway, Central Ver- 
mont Railway and the Pére Marquette Rail- 
way in the United States, reviewed conditions 
as affecting these lines, and informed the 
delegates that six divisions of the organization, 
representing 7,200 positions, have schedule re- 
visions under way, while all other divisions in 
Canada contemplate revisions during the year. 
Mr. Robertson also referred to the troubled 
situation on the Pére Marquette Railway, 
and when he had completed his address, Presi- 
dent Manion asked that the vice-president be 
excused from attending the Grand Division 
owing to the critical situation on this railway. 


Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Recommending. vacation with pay and one 
day’s rest in seven; (2) Recommending the 
elimination of commercial telegraph business, 
and failing in this that provision be made for 
the payment of ten per cent commission on 
all business handled; (3) Favouring the five- 
day work week; (4) Appointing a national 
legislative committee of not less than three 
members, the chairman to be one of the vice- 
presidents, with headquarters in Washington, 
D.C.; (5) Reaffirming opposition to the abuse 
of injunction power (6) Arranging a fund to 
provide a home for totally disabled members 
after continuous membership of twenty-five 
years (7) Assessing each member $2 per an- 
num for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a home for members suffering from 
tuberculosis; (8) Favouring the six-hour day; 
(9) Instructing the president and other officers 
to work for the ultimate federation or con- 
solidation of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


Among the officers elected were: President, 
E. J. Manion, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary- 


treasurer, L. J. Ross, 3673 West Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo., third vice-president, Hon. G. 
D. Robertson, Ottawa, Canada. 


One Big Union 


The fifth convention of the One Big Union 
was held in Winnipeg, Man., May 2-5, 
with twenty-two delegates present, presided 
over by Mr. S. Sykes, chairman of the general 
executive board. During the opening session, 
T. B. Roberts of Sandon, B.C., who recently 
returned from a trip to Europe, gave a short 
address, briefly outlining the labour situation 


_as he had found it in Great Britain, Ger- 


many and Russia. Regarding the Russian 
situation he stated “that his first impressions 
were not very good ones,” but pointed out 
that when one overlooked the primitive state 
of the civilization, it would be realized that 
underneath great progress has been made in 
the social viewpoint of the workers.” Dealing 
with conditions in factories and the provis- 
ions made to look after the health of the 
workers, he pointed out that in the more 
hazardous industries, provision was made to 
feed and provide rest homes for the workers. 
Mr. Roberts further stated, “that he was more 
convinced than ever, after his trip, that our 
form of organization was much ahead of the 
form of organization in Great Britain, Ger- 
many or Russia,” 

The secretary read the report of the general 
executive board, in which was outlined the 
activity of the board and the organization 
work since the last general convention. Refer- 
ence was made to the seceding to the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World of a large number 
of lumber workers with headquarters at Sud- 
bury, Ont. These workers, it was claimed, 
were influenced to make the change by a daily 
Finnish language paper (Industrialisti) pub- 
lished in Duluth and strongly I.W.W. in sym- 
pathy. The report showed that an active 
organizing campaign had been carried on in 
British Columbia, Northern Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. The work in the latter district had 
made considerable progress until the strike 
of March, 1925, closed the mines. Shortly 
after the commencement of the strike the 
O.B.U. sent out a call for financial assistance 
for the miners in Nova Scotia, and a body 
was formed in Winnipeg under the nanie of 
the Winnipeg and District Nova Scotia Relief 
Fund. This body sent funds amounting to 
approximately $12,000, and about forty tons 
of clothing to the aid of the miners and their 
families. The report further claimed that 
soon after the strike tame to an end, the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America started a campaign to induce back 
to that organization the members who had 
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joined the O.B.U. In referring to organiza- 
tion in the United States, the report claimed 
that as soon as the textile strikes were won 
in the State of Massachusetts, interest in this 
work waned. The unit in San Francisco had 
a difficult time, owing, it was claimed, to “ the 
discrimination in the building trades by the 
unions of the American Federation of Labour.” 
Continuing, the report made reference to the 
efforts that had been made to absorb the 
independent machinists’ organization — the 
Amalgamated Metal Workers—in the State 
of New York, and claimed that as soon as a 
general move in the east could be started, this 
body would be a party to it. 
also made to the part played by the O.B.U. in 
the formation of The All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour, which took place in Montreal in 
March of this year. 

The convention recommended that a com- 
plete survey be taken of the whole Sudbury 
district, and if it is found expedient that an 
organizer be sent there to institute a unit of 
the lumberworkers. It was also decided to 
organize the Northern Ontario mining area, 
but it was considered unwise to attempt, at 
the present time, an organizing campaign in 
Alberta. ‘ 

Some of the constitution amendments were 
as follows: (1) That a complete record of the 
membership be kept by the general executive 
board; (2) Creating a new position as super- 
visor of organizers, this officer to be a member 
of the general executive board, and responsi- 
ble to that body for the work of the organ- 
izers; (3) That the wages of the organizers 
shall not exceed $40 per week, and when away 
from home, their expenses shall not exceed 
$4 per day; (4) Authorizing the general execu- 
tive board to call a special convention within 
thirty days upon receipt of a demand from 
three or more district boards or labour coun- 
cils with a combined membership of not less 
than 5,000; (5) That all members handling 
funds shall be bonded; (6) Authorizing mem- 
bers of the general executive board to act as 
organizers, 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Demanding the enforeement of 
the Child Labour Act of New Brunswick, and 
also the laws for the protection of coal miners 
in that province; (2) Instructing the general 
executive board to print the O.B.U. constitu- 
tion in whatever language necessary; (3) Re- 
commending that the sum of $50 be donated 
to the general secretary for his services during 
the convention; (4) Requesting the Governor 
of the State of Massachusetts to grant a new 
trial to Sacco and Vanzetti, or failing in this, 
that they be granted a free pardon; (5) For- 
bidding any member from holding office until 


Mention was - 


he has been in the unit for six months and 
has attended at least one-half of the meetings 
and is in good standing at the time of elec- 
tion. The five executive board members elect- 
ed were as follows: 8. Sykes, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Allan Meikle, Winnipeg, Man.; T. B. Roberts, 
Sandon, B.C.; W. Broach, Calgary, Alta.; W. 
Arnberg, Port Arthur, Ont, 

Winnipeg, Man., was selected as the next 
convention city, 


American Federation of Musicians 


President John N. Weber presided at the 
thirty-second annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, held in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on May 16-21. The presi- 
dent in his address reviewed the history of 
the federation, giving special attention to the 
events of the last few years. Among these 
were the threatened strike of musicians in San 
Francisco, Cal., and the strike in Chicago, 
which was of short duration, but “which in- 
volved more musicians at any one time than 
had ever been before so involved in the en- 
tire history of the federation, being approxi- 
mately 2,500 members”, 

Dealing with the situation in Canada, Presi- 
dent Weber made reference to an organization 
which had been formed in Vancouver “ styling 
itself the ‘Canadian Theatrical Arts and 
Crafts’, incorporated under the Societies Act 
of British Columbia. This society proposed 
to include in its membership stage hands, 
moving picture operators and musicians, in 
other words, it sails under the banner of one 
union for all theatrical crafts. Its obvious 
purpose is to enter into competition with the 
bona fide local union of musicians, stage 
hands and moving picture operators”. The 
president stated that “the attempt to form a 
Canadian movement as against the American 
Federation of Labour is about twenty years 
old. So far it has not made any considerable 
progress, as the wage-worker realizes that 
recognizing a political dividing line among the 
workers in the United States and Canada 
would be playing into the hands of unfair 
employers. In some cities, such as Montreal, 
an antagonistic organization, sailing under the 
colours of Canada, has been in existence for 
some time”. President Weber declared that 
“the conventions these last thirty years had 
built well, and therefore the organization had 
the absolute right to hold, without disillusion- 
ment, that it would continue to do so and 
that as a result the federation would remain 
one of the most successful organizations of 
workers that has ever been maintained ”. 

During one of the sessions of the conven- 
tion, an eulogy was delivered by Chauncey 
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A. Weaver to the memory of David Arthur 
Carey, executive officer of the federation, who 
passed away at his home in Toronto on March 
26. By a standing silent vote the delegates 
passed a resolution extending deepest sym- 
pathy and unfailing regard to the bereaved 
family. The convention authorized the treas- 
urer to pay to the widow of D. A. Carey the 
sum of $5,000, 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Instructing the president of the 
American Federation of Musicians to devote 
such time as is possible to visiting the differ- 
ent locals; (2) Increasing the salary of the 
National Executive Board to $1,000 per an- 
num per member; (3) Demanding a new trial 
for Sacco and Vanzetti; (4) Favouring one 
day’s rest in seven and urging all locals. where 
the seven-day week prevails, to work for the 
shorter work week, 

The officers elected were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Joseph N. Weber, 1440 Broadway, New 
York; vice-president, Wilham L. Mayer, 212 
Charles St., Mt. Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; secretary, William J. Kerngood, 239-241 
Halsey St., Newark, N.J.; treasurer, H. HE. 
Brenton, Box B, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 
The Canadian representative on the executive 
committee is G. B. Henderson, 50 Gerrard St. 
East, Toronto, Ont, 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union 


The sixteenth convention (tenth biennial) 
of the Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union, was held in 
New York City on May 1-11, with seventy- 
eight delegates present, representing thirty- 
one local unions and three joint boards. 

Max Zuckerman, general secretary, pre- 
sented the executive board’s report, which out- 
lined the activity and progress of the organi- 
zation during the years 1925-27. According 
to the report, an extensive organizing cam- 
paign had been carried on since the last con- 
vention, which resulted in a number of new 
locals being instituted in both the cap and 
millinery trades. In the latter trade, a very 
substantial increase in membership generally 
was recorded. Referring to the factional 
fights “which, at the present time, were un- 
dermining the very foundation of some of the 
needle trade unions,” the general secretary 
informed the delegates that the general execu- 
tive board had adopted a policy of tolera- 
tion, and this had steered the organization 
clear from unhealthy factional struggles. The 
incoming general executive board was urged 
to continue this policy, and do all in its power 
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to influence all local unions of the organiza- 
tion to do likewise. 


The convention reaffirmed its position in 
favour of the closest organized co-operation 
between all unions of the needle trades, and 
instructed the general excutive board to issue 
a call to all needle trade unions of America 
to meet in conference for the purpose of 
devising ways and means for the establish- 
ment of a permanent needle trade alliance. 
The board was also instructed to urge the 
American Federation of Labour to exert its 
efforts to bring about the reunion of the trade 
union movement of the world. 


Request was made for release of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, Governor Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts to be petitioned in regard thereto. 
Opposition was expressed to citizens’ military 
training camps, it being the conviction of the 
convention, that these camps are used to fos- 
ter an anti-labour spirit and to develop a 
spirit of militarism and imperialism. The 
convention aiso went on record as favouring 
the release of all political prisoners in all 
countries and demanded the recognition of 
Soviet Russia and the withdrawal of armed 
military forces from China. 


Some of the constitutional amendments 
adopted, which are subject to sanction by a 
referendum vote of the membership) were: 
(1) Making provision that the general execu- 
tive board shall have the power to elect an 
acting president or general secretary-treasurer 
in case of vacancies occurring by the death 
or resignation of either; (2) Increasing the 
number of members of the general executive 
board from 13 to 15; (3) Increasing the 
representation to conventions for locals hav- 
ing a very large membership, but no local 
union to be entitled to more than fifteen 
delegates. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Instructing the general execu- 
tive board to continue its friendly and fra- 
ternal relations with the United Hatters of 
North America and maintain its active par- 
ticipation in the joint union label board with 
a view to eventually arranging a conference 
of representatives of both organizations for 
the purpose of considering ways and means 
for a complete amalgamation of the two 
organizations; (2) Providing that women 
workers employed on operating and on other 
branches in which men are usually employed 
shall receive equal pay for equal work; (3) 
Instructing the general executive board to 
take up the question of the five-day forty- 
hour week with the various millinery locals 
of the city of New York with a view to 
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bringing about its introduction in the mil- 
linery trade; (4) Declaring that it is extreme- 
ly desirable that wherever and whenever con- 
ditions are ripe, international unions of the 
same industry shall be united into a single 
international union; (5) Favouring indepen- 
dent political action on the part of the 
workers and the formation of a labour party; 
(6) Calling upon the American Federation of 
Labour to invite representatives of all na- 
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tional and international unions to a special 
conference for the purpose of devising ways 
and means to “combat the menace of injunc- 
tions.” 

Among the officers elected for the ensuing 
two years were: President, M. Zaritsky; Act- 
ing Secretary, J. Roberts, 621 Broadway, New 
York. The Canadian representative on the 
general executive board is J. B. Salsberg, 346 
Spadina Avenue, Toronto, 2, Ont. 





International Federation of Trade Unions 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has published a report on its activities 
during the years 1924, 1925 and 1926, to be 
submitted to the fourth congress of the or- 
ganization, which is to be held at Paris in 
August. The report states that since the daite 
of the last congress in 1923 circumstances 
have been very unfavourable to the growth 
of the trade union movement, one of the chief 
disruptive influences being the activities of 
the Communists. Many European countries 
continued to suffer from trade depression, ac- 
companied by chronic unemployment. The 
period was remarkable for profound changes 
in economic life, resulting from the develop- 
ment of national and international trusts and 
cartels, and the use of “rationalizing” pro- 
cesses in industry, especially in the great in- 
dustrial countries, causing instability in em- 
ployment (a definition of the term “rational- 
ization” will be found in the report on the 
work of the International Economic Confer- 
ence, on page....of this issue). This depres- 
sion was reflected in a decline in the member- 
ship from 16,530,000 on December 31, 1923, 
to 18,500,000 on December 31, 1925, the losses 
being mainly due to a fall in membership in 
Germany, where however signs of revival are 
now seen. Four’ additional countries joined 
the I.¥.T.U. during the period under review, 
namely the Argentine, Lithuania, Memel and 
South Africa. The efforts of years to secure 
unity between the Germans and Czech trade 
union movements in Czechoslovakia were at 
last successful. On the other hand the Rus- 
sian trade union centre showed no inclination 
to affiliate, though often invited to do so. 

Among the Federation’s recent activities 
the report mentions relief funds organized in 
connection with a lockout of Danish workers, 
a strike of textile workers of Bombay and 
the national strike and coal miners’ lockout 
in Great Britain. 
acted as intermediary in arranging loans from 


In addition, the IF.T.U. 


the affiliated national centres to the British 
trade union movement, these loans totalling 
about $868,000. A strong anti-war campaign 
was carried on in all countries, and a constant 
fight was waged for the introduction of inter- 
national labour legislation in the publications 
of the LF.T.U., at the International Labour 
Conferences, and at the sessions of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, where efforts were made to secure the 
ratification of the various Draft Conventions, 
especially that of the eight-hour day. 

The influence of the Federation, it is 
claimed, may be traced in the holding of the 
International Economic Conference at Gen- 
eva in 1927, which originated in proposals 
made by the Federation in 1920, as part of 
its program for economic reconstruction. In 
1926 an International Migration Congress was 


_held at London, convened by the Interna- 


tional Federation of Trade Unions and the 
Labour and Socialist International. Summer 
schools were organized by the I.F.T.U. in 
each of the three years under review. The 
workers’ educational activities of the various 
trade union centres were recorded regularly 
in a special press supplement, and a special 
committee for dealing with educational and 
youth questions was appointed. A committee 
of trade union women assists the I.F.T.U. 
in all questions affecting trade union women. 
A special committee appointed for the pur- 
pose has formulated principles outhning the 
standpoint to be adopted by the working 
class in regard to the creation of international 
trusts and cartels. 

The I.F.T.U. publishes every week a “Press 
Report,” issued in Danish, Dutch, English, 
French, German and Spanish, also an official 
monthly review, and a statistical Year Book. 
It also issues various reports of congresses, 
and has started the publication of its “Inter- 
national Trade Union Library,” a special 
volume of which was brought out on the 
occasion (in 1926) of the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the international trade union 
movement. 
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The report contains a full description of the 
organization of the Federation; its publica- 
tions; the work of the international trade 
secretariats, the relations of the I.F.T.U. with 
unaffiliated trade union centres, particularly 
with the All-Russian Trade Union Council; 
the Federation’s plans for world economic 
reconstruction, including the formation of a 
permanent economic organization; and _ its 


work for the promotion of social legislation, 


workers’ education, ete. 


A separate chapter deals with the relation 
of the International trade union movement to 
the League of Nations International Labour 
Organization. At each conference of the 
latter body the I.F.T.U. has placed its re- 
sources at the disposal of the labour delegates. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Possibilities of Vocational Training 


J Bas graduating exercises of the New York 
Apprenticeship Commission were held 
recently at the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City. More than 5,800 
boys were registered with the commission as 
indentured apprentices during the year, and of 
these approximately 850 became journeymen. 
Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, told the apprentices 
that their studies marked one more step for- 
ward by organized labour in America. He re- 
minded them that organized labour had al- 
ways been one of the foremost champions of 
the public school system in the United States 
and that their vocational training was merely 
an extension of the free, democratic American 
educational system into industrial life. “There 
was a time,” said Mr. Woll, “when it was be- 
heved that the child of the worker should 
follow in the footsteps of his father and re- 
main a wage-earner, and that higher positions 
in industry were not for them. Now, however, 
the child of the worker has a path opened to 
him to managerial and executive positions, in 
equal competition with the graduates of tech- 
nical schools and universities. This work you 
have been doing is one more sign that educa- 
tion is becoming more and more democratized. 
Here we are demonstrating more clearly day 
after day that the interests of the American 
employer and wage-earner are not irreconcil- 
ably, inherently in conflict, but that they are 
mutual, and that no situation can arise be- 
tween them which cannot be settled by agree- 
ment.” 
Apprenticeship in British Engineering Firms 

The following extracts are taken from an 
article appearing in a recent issue of Industrial 
Peace :— 

The great development which has taken place 
during the past fifty years in the engineering 
industry, more especially in electrical engineer- 
ing, has created a demand for highly skilled 
artisans as well as for highly qualified en- 
gineers. Under pressure of this need individual 
firms have been forced to establish within their 
own boundaries means and methods for supply- 
ing such training to both categories of em- 
ployees. 
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The ability of a manual worker depends upon 
his skill, or manual dexterity, and his knowledge 
of his trade; yet in the engineering industry 


’ the worker with considerable skill but no trade 


knowledge is still fairly common. There are, 
for example, few turners who know the cutting 
speeds of the commonly used metals. It is in 
such cases that well-planned vocational train- 
ing, where instruction and demonstration by 
an expert is added to practical experience in 
the workshop, can increase in a short space of 
time the efficiency and earning capacity of 
the manual worker. To-day, when workshop 
processes have become almost entirely machine 
processes, the principles underlying them can 
be taught. It is merely waste of time to leave 
the worker to learn by experience the action 
of cutting tools on metal, the best speeds and 
feeds for various kinds of work and the posi- 
tion of a lathe tool which gives the most satis- 
factory results. 

The provision of opportunities for such train- 
ing is largely a matter of expense. Small firms 
cannot as a rule afford to run a works schiool, 
but short courses of instruction for the semi- 
skilled worker are in a few and might in most 
districts be arranged with the local Technical 
Institute on a contributory basis. For appren- 
tices and post-graduate pupils more or less 
adequate training is now provided by a good. 
many large firms in their own factories. 

It is, however, in the electrical engineering 
industry that the most comprehensive schemes 
of vocational education have been devised. At 
the British Thomson-Houston Company’s works, 
for example, the training of apprentices, their 
supervision and welfare, is amply provided for. 
Courses of training in twelve sections of the 
trade. are available to general indentured ap- 
prentices, covering a period of five years from 
the age of 16 to 21. Every year at least two 


of these apprentices are chosen for transfer 


to the engineering or drawing office course, 
where they receive training that will fit them for 
more responsible positions, such as employment 
on the company’s outside erection staff, work 
and commercial staff, or a position in charge 
of customers’ electrical plant. Apprentices who 
show special aptitude may be drafted into the 
production and inspection departments to _be- 
come familiar with the problems of high quality 
and quantity output; or those who desire to 
specialize can find opportunities for acquiring 
the necessary training in the design and manu- 
facture of magnetos, radio apparatus or switch- 
gear. The rates of pay for engineering ap- 
prentices run from 10s. to 14s. during their 
first year, rising to 21s. and 27s. during their 
fifth vear. exclusive of a service and supple- 
mentary bonus, the former dependent on con- 
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duct and regularity, the latter on examination 
results. In addition to the training provided 
by the company, apprentices are required to 
study the theory of their trade at the Rugby 
Evening Technical Classes. 

A secondary school or a public school educa- 
tion, a good report from his headmaster, and a 
clean bill of health are required of every ap- 
prentice entering the British Thomson-Houston 
Company’s service. Older student apprentices 
must have achieved the engineering degree or 
diploma of a college or university recognized 
by the company. To such the company offers 
a three-years’ training, divided into three 
branches—electro-mechanical, electrical and re- 
search—designed to qualify the student for as- 
sociate membership in the principal scientific 
societies, such as the Institutes of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers. Here the 
rates of pay run from 25s. to 30s. a week; plus 
a current cost of living allowance, which is also 
available for the younger pupils. 

The training courses for student apprentices 
and for chemist apprentices are designed to 
give the essential technical and_ theoretical 
equipment to youths who have completed their 
general education at a university or college, and 
who are recommended by their professor as suit- 
uble for the profession of engineering. 

An equally complete scheme of vocatiohal 
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training is in operation at the Metropolitan 
Vickers Electrical Company’s works with slight 
differences of detail. 

Although trade apprentices are occasionally 
admitted direct from the primary school, pref- 
erence is given to applicants who have passed 
through a junior technical, central, or second- | 
ary school. Like the British Thomson-Houston 
Company, the Metropolitan Vickers Company 
insist upon a high standard of physical fitness, 
good conduct, and a probationary period of six 
months in the works before final acceptance. 
Selected probationers are then indentured until 
the age of 21 in one of the six trades—fitting, 
turning, moulding, pattern-making, armature 
winding or instrument making—where the 
training of apprentices is confided to qualified 
instructors and where the boy’s progress is 
tested at half-yearly examinations. Success 
at these examinations renders an apprentice 
eligible to compete for scholarships tenable at 
the Manchester College of Technology. Ten 
free scholarships of two years duration are 
offered annually by the company. These in- 
clude a part-time day course of technical in- 
struction. In addition to this a full-time course 
free scholarship has been endowed by the arma- 
ments committee for boys who show outstand- 
ing ability and exceptional character during 
their period of apprenticeship. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company’s Medical Agreement 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada recently submitted a 
new medical agreement to its employees on 
the payroll of the Tadanac Reduction Plant 
at Trail, BIC. The agreement is the result 
of twelve months’ study and negotiation be- 
tween the doctors comprising the Trail-Ross- 
land clinic and the medical subcommittee of 
the Workmen’s Co-operative Committee. It 
bears the official stamp of the Company’s ap- 
proval and also has the overwhelming support 
of the employees whom it primarily concerns. 
The popularity of the new agreement, which 
is to go into effect at an early date, is evi- 
denced from the result of the poll, which 
showed 2264 “for” as opposed to 101 “against” 
the contract. The substance of the proposals 
is as follows: 

For an additional twenty-five cents per man 
per pay, the employee and his dependents will 
obtain the following services, viz:— 

Full and complete medical and_ surgical 
treatment including any and all operations for 
himself and his dependents. 

All confinements to be covered at a fixed 
rate of twelve and one-half dollars per case 
irrespective of services rendered. 


When it is considered necessary to admin- 
ister an anaesthetic for the extraction of teeth 
for himself or his dependents, the same to be 
given by the doctors free of charge. 


All drugs to be supplied free of charge for 
employee and his dependents. 

Employees will only be called upon to: pay 
twenty-five cents every two weeks in addition 
to what they are already assessed under the 
old medical agreement which is $1.30 per 
month payable sixty-five cents 
weeks. 

Widows and dependents of a deceased em- 
ployee are also to be included in the medical 
contract free of charge. 

Members of the Benevolent Society will 
not be charged for any certificates issued by 
the doctors for the said society. 

In order to make it possible to successfully 
negotiate this contract with the doctors, the 
company is also making a donation of fifteen 
cents per man per pay. 

Thus for a slightly increased monthly fee 
each and every man on the pay-roll will be 
the recipient of much larger concessions in 
medical treatment. 


every two 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


oid enth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Tenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations), 
constituted under the provisions of the Treaties 
of Peace, was held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
from May 25 to June 16. 

The objects for which the International La- 
bour Organization was formed are set out in 
Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and are, 
briefly, to promote the improvement of in- 
dustrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreement. 

Nine previous sessions of the International 
Labour Conference have been held as follows: 
Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour Gazerrs, De- 
cember, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 1920 (Lasour 
Gazette, October, 1920); Geneva, Switzerland, 
1921 (Lasour Gazetre, January, 1922); Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1922 (Lasour Gazerre, December, 
1922); Geneva, Switzerland, 1923 (Lasour 
Gazetrr, December, 1923); Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 1924 (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1924) ; 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1925 (Lasour GazerrTs, 
July, 1925) ; Geneva, Switzerland, 1926 (Lasour 
Gazettgn, July, 1926); Geneva, Switzerland, 
1926 (Lasour Gazerte, July, 1926). 

It will be observed that only one Session of 
the Conference had been held annually, until 
1926, when the Eighth Session was followed 
immediately by the Ninth. The Treaty of 
Peace required that “the meetings of the gen- 
eral conference of representatives of the mem- 
bers shall be held from time to time as occasion 
may require, and at least once in every year. 

Each Member State is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, two of whom must be Government dele- 
gates and the two others are to be delegates 
representing, respectively, the employers and 
the workpeople of the country, chosen in agree- 
ment with the industrial organizations, if such 
organizations exist, which are most repre- 
sentative of employers or workpeople, as the 
case may be, in the respective countries. Each 
delegate may be accompanied by advisers not 
exceeding two in number for each item of the 
agenda. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-thirds majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required for 
the adoption of any Recommendation or Draft 
Convention by the Conference. The Recom- 
mendations and Draft Conventions are after- 
wards transmitted through the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations to the different 


countries represented on the International La- 
bour Organization for acceptance or otherwise. 
Hach country is obliged under the Treaties, 
within the period of one year at most from the 
closing of the Conference, or if it is impossible 
owing to exceptional circumstances to do so 
within one year, then at the earliest practicable 
moment and in no case later than eighteen 
months from the closing of the Conference, 
to bring the respective Recommendations or 
Draft Conventions “before the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the mat- 
ter hes for the enactment of legislation or other 
action.” 


Decisions of the Conference 


The Agenda of the Tenth Session of the 
Conference comprised three main subjects, 
namely, the proposed adoption of a draft con- 
vention or recommendation concerning Sick- 
ness Insurance for workers, and the preliminary 
consideration of draft questionnaires relative to 
Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery and Free- 
dom of Association. 


The decisions of the Conference may be 
summarized as follows:— 


Sickness Insurance—By 97 votes to 9 the 
Conference adopted, on final vote, a Draft 
Convention concerning sickness insurance for 
workers in industry and commerce and domes- 
tic servants. 

By 85 votes to 9 the Conference adopted, 
on final vote, a Draft Convention concerning 
sickness insurance for agricultural workers. 

By 99 votes to 0 the Conference adopted, 
on final vote, a Recommendation concerning 
the general principles of social insurance. 

By 79 votes to 0 the Conference adopted a 
Resolution authorizing inquiry into methods of 
overcoming obstacles to insurance in sparsely 
populated countries, 


Freedom of Association—The Conference re- 
jected by 54 votes to 42 a proposed Draft 
Questionnaire concerning freedom of associa- 
tion and, as it was found impossible to agree 
on a text, 1t was decided by 66 votes to 28 
not to place the question on the Agenda for 
next year. 

Subsequently, in view of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in this matter, the Conference 
unanimously invited the Governing Body to 
examine and submit next year proposals for 
the modification of the double discussion pro- 
cedure. 
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Minimum Wage-Fizing Machinery.—The 
Conference adopted by 80 votes to 19 a Draft 
Questionnaire concerning minimum wage 
fixing machinery, and decided by 89 votes to 
22 that this question should be placed on the 
Agenda for next year. 


Application of Conventions—The Confer- 
ence adopted unanimously the findings of a 
Committee which had examined the annual 
reports of Governments on the application of 
ratified Conventions. The Committee, while 
making suggestions as to the contents and date 
of the reports, concluded that, although com- 
plete satisfaction with the application of Con- 
ventions could not be recorded, valuable re- 
sults had been achieved. 


Standing Orders—The Conference adopted 
unanimously amendments to the Standing 
Orders relating to the election of Committees 
by the Government Group, to the secretariats 
of Committees, and to the interpretation of 
speeches delivered in non-official languages; 
also, by 82 votes to 23, an amendment con- 
cerning official translations of Conventions and 
Recommendations in non-official languages. 


Resolutions —The Conference adopted unan- 
imously Resolutions relating to old age, in- 
validity, etc., insurance; contracts of employ- 
ment; collective disputes; education and entry 
into employment; and native labour problems. 
It adopted by 60 votes to 24 a Resolution 
relating to the hours of work of commercial 
employees. It referred to the Governing Body 
a Resolution relating to representation for 
native workers in the Conference. 


Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-five countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
forty-three sent delegations to the Tenth Ses- 
sion. In all but eleven cases these delegations 
were “complete” in that they consisted of rep- 
resentatives of organized employers and work- 
ers as well as of Governments. In eight cases 
the delegations consisted only of Government 
members, and in the three other cases the 
countries were represented by employers’ rep- 
resentatives, but no workers’ delegates. A list 
of the countries represented follows:— 


Albania, Chili, 
Argentine Republic, China, 
Australia, Colombia, 

. Austria, Cuba, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Bolivia, Denmark, 
Brazil, Esthonia, 
Bulgaria, Finland, 
Canada, France, 
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Germany, Poland, 
Great Britain, Portugal, 
Greece, Roumania, 
Guatemala, Salvador, 
Hungary, Serb-Croat- 
India, Slovene Kingdom, 
Trish Free State, Siam, 
Italy, South Africa, 
Japan, Spain, 
Latvia, Sweden, 
Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
Netherlands, Uruguay, 
Norway, Venezuela. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at 
the Conference was as follows:— 


Government Delegates——Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Na- 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland; and Mr. R. A. 
Rigg, Director of the Employment Service, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 


Technical Advisers to Government Dele- 
gates—Mr. L. L. Peltier, Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, Ottawa, Canada; and Mr. Joseph 
Comeau, of the Federation of Catholic Work- 
ers of Canada, Montreal, Quebec. 

Employers’ Delegate—Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
Vice-President and General Manager, Booth- 
Coulter Copper & Brass Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate. 
—Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary, Indus- 
trial Relations Department, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Workers’ Delegate—Mr. P. M. Draper, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate— 
Mr. J. T. Foster, Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


Appointment of Committees 


Committees were appointed by the Confer- 
ence as follows:— 


Selection Committee—Twenty-four mem- 
bers: 12 Government delegates, 6 Employers’ 
delegates, and 6 Workers’ delegates, nomin- 
ated by the respective groups. 

Canada was represented on this Committee 
by Dr. W. A. Riddell in the Government 
group and Mr. P. M. Draper, in the Workers’ 
group. 

Standing Orders Committee—Twenty-four 
members: 8 Government, 8 Employers’ and 
8 Workers’ delegates. 
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Mr. P. M. Draper represented Canada on 
this Committee as a member of the Workers’ 
group, and Mr. W. C. Coulter as a substitute 
representative from the employers’. 


Committee on Freedom of Associatton— 
Thirty-six members: 12 from each group. 

Canada was represented on this Committee 
by Mr. R. A. Rigg, of the Government group. 


Committee on Sickness Insurance —Sixty- 
three members: 21 from each group. 

Canada was represented in the Employers’ 
group by Mr. W. C. ‘Coulter and in the Work- 
ers’ group by Mr. J. T. Foster. 


Committce on Minimum Wages.—Thirty- 
nine members: 13 from each group. 

Canada was represented on this Committee 
by Dr. W. A. Riddell on the Government 
group and Mr. W. C. Coulter on the Employ- 
ers’ group. 

Committee on Article 408 of the Treaty of 
Versailles—Twenty-seven members: 9 from 
each group. 

Canada was represented in the Employers’ 
group by Mr. Coulter as a substitute member. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference: 


President—Sir Atul Chatterjee, K.C.1LE., 
High Commissioner for India in London. 


Vice-Presidents—His Excellency G. de 
Michelis (Italy); Mr. H. C. Oersted (Den- 
mark), and Mr. Ricardo Caballero (Spain). 

Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, acted as Secretary- 
General of the Conference, and Mr. H. B. 
Butler, Deputy Director of the International 
Labour Office, acted as Deputy Secretary. 


Address of Chairman of the Governing Body 


Mr. Arthur Fontaine (Government dele- 
gate, France), Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, pre- 
sided at the opening of the Conferen In 
the course of an address which he delivered 
in calling the Conference to order and wel- 
coming those in attendance, Mr. Fontaine 
spoke as follows:— 


“Slowly, but surely, in our industrial civili- 
zation, which is so much criticised, but which 
is eee. such a living hohe continu- 
ous improvement is being effected in the con- 
ditions of the’ workers through the efforts of 
workers’ organizations, enlightened employers 
and Governments in touch with popular as- 
pirations. It is a work which will never be 
finished, for, according as man perfects the 


means of production, it is necessary that the 
workers, like other sections of the community, 
should receive in the form of increased leisure 
and remuneration their legitimate share in the 
increased capacity of industry. It would be 
idle to deny the favourable results to be 
achieved by this evolution. 

“Let us consider certain characteristic ex- 
amples during the past fifty or eighty years. 

“Tn Great Britain, in 1833, the forty-eight 
hour week was granted. to whom? To 
children from 9 to 13 years of age. Young 
persons from 13 to 18 years had a sixty-nine 
hour week; in 1847 the working day for 
women. and young persons was limited to 
ten hours. 

“In France, in 1848 the law fixed hours of 
work for adults and young persons at twelve 
per day. In 1900 ten hours was fixed as the 
working day for young persons, women and 
adult men working with them. 

“In Germany, working hours for women 
were reduced to ‘eleven in 1891, and in this 
year Parliament rejected a Bill limiting hours 
of work of adults to eleven. In 1908 hours of 
work for young persons and women were ten 
per day. 

“You are aware that these countries, and 
many others in Europe and other parts of the 
world, have now practically adopted forty- 

elght enies as the normal working week. 

“Tn association with this evolution in work- 
ing hours, the age of admission to employ- 
ment has increased from 9 to 13 and 14, and 
the schools received children at the ages when,. 
fortunately, the factory was closed to hen. 
At the same time also, night work of women 
and young persons disaonee ned! 

‘Hygiene made progress in the factory and 
outside it, thanks to increased knowledge on 
the subject and increased facilities. The fol- 
lowing figures indicate the progress in this 
sphere. From 1881 to 1925 infantile mortality 
decreased by 45 per cent in Great Britain, 
Germany and France; and by 67 per cent in 
Switzerland and the Netherlands. General 
mortality decreased by 22 per cent in France,, 
37 to 388 per cent in Great Britain and Italy,, 
41 per cent in Switzerland and 48 per cent in 
Germany. The average life, which was 36 to. 
40 years in the same countries in 1845, now 
varies from 47 years in Germany to 55 years. 
in the Netherlands. 

“The purchasing power of wages, 1e., the 
real wage which takes account of the cost of 
living, has considerably increased. During the 
past 40 years the increase has been more than. 
50 per cent in Denmark, 30 to 40 per cent’ in. 
Great Britain and Sweden. During the past. 


30 years the increase has been 20 to 40 per cent: 


in mines in France and Germany. The move-- 
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ment has been held up in the countries which 
suffered most during the war. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that the eight-hour day 
has been established there without a reduc- 
tion in real wages. 

“Parallel with this evolution, and explain- 
ing it to a certain extent, there may be noted 
a great increase in the number of organized 
workers, and a great increase in the power of 
machinery. You are all familiar with these 
aspects of the question. The development of 
consumers’ co-operative societies is perhaps 
less widely known; their number in 1920 was 
four or five times their number in 1890, and 
reached the figure of ten million persons. 

“What shall we say of social insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, insurance against 
sickness, old age and unemployment, a sphere 
in which the marvellous developments of the 
past 45 years tend to ensure to the worker 
means of existence when he is unable to gain 
ordinary wages by ordinary work. It is a logi- 
cal and effective form of the workers’ mort- 
gage on the capital which their labour has con- 
tributed to create. This has been and will 
be one of your chief concerns in the Conven- 
tion which you draw up. 

“In noting these facts I am far from con- 
cluding that enough has been done for the 
workers, and that the situation is completely 
satisfactory. I have already said what I 
thought on this matter. I desire to draw 
only the following conclusion: no economic 
system renders useless our persevering efforts 
for the increase in the output of labour and 
the improvement of the workers’ conditions. 
Let us work then with conviction, with pa- 
tience, but with perseverance in our Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences to accomplish that 
work of social justice and peace which is en- 
trusted to us by our Constitution.” 


The President’s Address 


Sir Atul Chatterjee, on his election as Presi- 
dent of the Conference, said he recognized 
that in electing him to the chair, the Con- 
ference had desired to pay a compliment to 
the country he represented. Relations be- 
tween the International Labour Organization 
and India had been of the most cordial and 
intimate character from the very inception of 
the Organization, and the decisions of the 
successive sessions of the Conference had exer- 
cised a great influence on the minds of the 
Indian people and their parliament in shap- 
ing legislation to meet the growing industrial- 
ism of the country. To his mind, the success 
of the International Labour Organization lay 
especially in the fact that it set up inter- 
national standards in regard to labour con- 
ditions. The work of the Organization could 


not be properly appreciated by regarding it 
simply as an international legislating author- 
ity. Its Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions were having a profound influence even 
in countries where immediate effect could not 
be given to them. 


Sir Atul said:— 


“The conception fondly cherished by the 
man in the street is that production in the 
so-called primitive countries in Asia is limited 
to the raising of agricultural produce mainly 
for local consumption, the surplus being avail- 
able for export to the advanced countries of 
Kurope and America, either for consumption 
as food or to be used as raw material for 
manufactures. It is also a popular belief 
that Europe, with all the resources of a com- 
plex civilization, is bound to develop at a 
more rapid rate than the ancient and deca- 
dent countries of Asia. Few people realize 
that, in the twelve years between 1913 and 
1925, while the total volume of production in 
the whole world may be described as having 
increased by 18 per cent, the increase in the 
countries in Asia has been 24 per cent, or a 
third greater than the world increase. Simi- 
larly, while the volume of world trade dur- 
ing the same period may be said to have in- 
creased by only 5 per cent, the increase of 
the trade of Asiatic countries has been as 
large as 36 per cent. Examination of statis- 
tics reveals the further interesting and im- 
portant fact that the silent and almost un- 
perceived development that is in progress 
in the Asiatic continent is not limited to the 
production of agricultural commodities, but 
that there is a remarkable advance in manu- 
factures. For instance, in the twelve year 
period to which I have referred, China, Japan 
and India have each in varying degrees in- 
creased the proportion borne by manufactured 
goods to the total volume of their exports. 
It has to be borne in mind that the popula- 
tion of China is estimated to exceed 400 mil- 
hons, the population of India is nearly 320 
millions and the population of Japan ap- 
proaches 60 millions. The home manufac- 
tures of these countries are now supplying 
not only the growing requirements of their 
own population to a larger extent than before, 
but the exports of these manufactures are 
increasing both in volume and value. The 
same fact is illustrated by the phenomenal 
increase that has taken place in these coun- 
tries in the number of people engaged in 
organized industries. The factory population 
of India has more than trebled in the last 
twenty-five years and the mining population 
has more than doubled. In Japan the factory 
population has more than doubled in the 
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thirteen years between 1909 and 1922. These 
remarkable developments are not limited to 
the large countries in the Asiatic continent. 
The same process of development and grow- 
ing industrialization is manifest in other coun- 
tries such as Afghanistan, Persia, and Turkey 
in the west, and Siam, the Federated Malay 
States, Cochin China and Java in the East. 

“Tt is therefore only right that the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, in its study 
of the many problems affecting the welfare 
of workers throughout the world, should bear 
prominently in mind the vast numbers of 
workers in Asiatic countries and also the 
rapid development that is now evident there 
of industry and manufacture on modern lines. 
So long as the great bulk of workers in Asia 
were employed in agricultural labour in 
peasant holdings belonging to themselves or 
to very near relations, the problems of labour 
were neither acute nor complex. But the posi- 
tion is now rapidly changing. What is han- 
pening to-day in Asia is probably also hap- 
pening in the great continent of Africa or will 
happens it-IT OFT OW? «settee meres aici ee! co el bie 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the cell jain in- 
fluence that has been exercised on recent 
industrial legislation in Japan and India by 
the decisions of this Conference and by the 
activities of the Office is known to you all.... 

“The miseries, privations and injustices at- 
tendant on unregulated industrialism consti- 
tute a grave menace to the culture and phil- 
osophy which are the proud heritage of Asiatic 
races. Our ancient traditions and civilizations 
must be preserved, but they require to be 
adjusted to the new environment which indus- 
trialization inevitably produces. We hope 
and believe that this Organization can and 
will make a valuable contribution towards 
harmonizing the serene attitude towards life, 
which is the peculiar characteristic of the 


East, with the strain and stress of a new 
Age.” 


The Director’s Report 


The Annual Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office was presented in 
two parts and was under discussion at several 
successive sessions of the Conference. A sum- 
mary of the Annual Report in question appears 
elsewhere in the present issue of the LAsour 
Gazette. Part I of the Report gave a review 
of the various activities of the International 
Labour Organization, the first section deal- 
ing with the work of the Organization—its 
internal development and its external rela- 
tions—and the second section consisting of an 
analysis of the results produced. Part II, as 
usual, comprised a summary of the annual re- 
ports presented to the International Labour 
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Office by various countries on the measures 
which had been taken by them to give effect 
to the different Conventions. 

More than fifty delegates, representing the 
governments, employers or workers of some 
thirty different countries, took part in the dis- 
cussion of the Director’s Report. The speeches 
delivered ranged over a wide field of ques- 
tions touching the work of the Organization— 
national social policy in relation to interna- 
tional labour legislation, internal organization 
and practice; interpretation; relations between 
the Office in Geneva and the member states 
of the International Labour Organization; sub- 
jects for future examination etc. As at pre- 
ceding sessions, the progress of the ratification 
and application of international labour con- 
ventions claimed the most attention. Workers’ 
delegates complained that the progress was 
unduly slow; Government delegates contended 
that it was as fast as national economic con- 
ditions and other circumstances would permit; 
employers’ delegates suggested that more speed 
might be imprudent. But through all the 
speeches there ran an unbroken chain of loy- 
alty to the Organization and a desire to assist 
its advance towards the attainment of the 
objects for which it was created. Criticism 
and conflict of opinion were by no means 
absent, but the speeches for the most part 
were moderate and restrained in tone, and the 
general atmosphere was calm and dispassion- 
ate. 


Canadian Delegate’s Address 


Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer 
to the League of Nations in Geneva, who was 
one of the two Canadian Government dele- 
gates in attendance, took part in the discus- 
sion of the Director’s Report on June 10. He 
stated that Canada continues to maintain her 
interest in the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and explained the steps which have been 
taken to bring the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Con- 
ference before the Federal and Provincial 
authorities. It was, he said, intended to hold 
a Federal-Provincial conference this autumn 
to consider what further action can be taken 
on these matters. In Canada great progress 
had been made in social legislation in certain 
respects but because of our Federal constitu- 
tion and the division of legislative authority 
between the Dominion and the Provinces, 
our present position on some of these subjects 
was not adequately disclosed in the publica- 
tions of the International Labour Office. He 
hoped that the International Labour Office 
would be able to devise some method of re- 
cording at regular intervals the progress which 
was being made by federal countries in bring- 
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ing their legislation into conformity with the 
Conventions and Recommendations of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization. 


The question of the minimum wage had re- 
ceived very considerable attention in Can- 
ada. Seven of the nine provinces have mini- 
mum wage fixing machinery. Mention was 
also made of the fact that legislation had been 
passed by the Dominion Parliament at its last 
session providing for the establishment of a 
system of old age pensions in co-operation with 
the provinces. Continuing, Dr. Riddell spoke 
as follows :— 


“The Director in the first pages of his Re- 
port shows considerable anxiety with regard to 
certain developments in the New World which 
might seem to indicate that there is some pub- 
lic opinion in favour of duplicating in the New 
World the machinery which has been set up 
at Geneva for international co-operation. Ref- 
erences have been made to this here in the de- 
bate on the Director’s Report, and I do not 
wish to comment further on this development 
than to point out that I am not nearly so 
apprehensive of what may be done in the New 
World as I am of what we are doing here. If 
Geneva is to retain her leadership in world- 
wide co-operation, she must not forget the 
fundamental principles of international world- 
wide co-operation. Fairer representation must 
be given to overseas countries in every depart- 
ment of the work of this Organization, and 
greater consideration given to their needs and 
problems. If the International Labour Or- 
ganization fails to retain its hold upon the 
New World, it will be because it has failed to 
interpret the spirit and life of that continent, 
and because too frequently, consciously or 
unconsciously, the major voting power of 
Europe has been used to force New World 
social legislation into Old World moulds.” 


In conclusion, Dr. Riddell commented with 
satisfaction on the decision which had been 
made by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to make the Interna- 
tional Labour Maritime Commission more 
representative of non-European countries. The 
action of the Governing Body in this respect 
gave evidence of a growing desire to grant 
fairer representation to overseas members. 


Director’s Reply 


M. Albert Thomas, the Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, replied on June 
10 to the discussion of his annual report. He 
thanked those who-had taken part for the 
spirit of optimism and even of indulgence 
which had ‘characterized their remarks. His 
report as Director had not been adversely 


criticised. To his mind, the most important 
problem before the International Labour Or- 
ganization was that of securing the ratifica- 
tion and application of the various Conven- 
tions. The number of ratifications reported 
this year was 229, as compared with 194 a 
year ago. There had thus been an advance, 
while at the same time there was a tendency 
for the rate of progress to become slower. 
The Director referred at considerable length 
to the efforts which were being made to se- 
cure the ratification of the various Draft Con- 
ventions, with particular reference to the 
Hight-Hour Day. The problem of ratifica- 
tion of Conventions involved constitutional 
and economic questions, but it was above all 
a political and moral problem and the pro- 
gress made in this sphere depended, therefore, 
on the goodwill which existed in the various 
States. The great source of improvement in 
the authority and strength of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization lay in the con- 
stant development of working class conscious~ 
ness and the aspiration of all producers and 
workers in the great industrial countries to~ 
wards a more dignified and worthy life. Per- 
sonality should be developed by the provision 
of greater leisure for the workers and by the 
elimination of the fearful scourge of unem- 
ployment. At the moment the workers’ aims 
were divided; nevertheless all were in agree- 
ment in demanding ratification of the Con- 
ventions. 

In conclusion, the Director quoted the fols 
lowing words which he had read recently on 
the library door of an economic institute in 
Kiel: “For the man whose soul in times of 
doubt is doubting, does but make the evil 
greater and spread it farther abroad. But 
he who goes steadfastly forward to bring the 
idea to reality, moulds the world to his will.” 


Credentials Committee’s Report 


The Credentials Committee, in its report, 
stated that the total number of delegates to, 
the Conference was 145, representing 43 states, 
Only 142 delegates, however, were entitled ta 
vote. The : employers’ diel epaitcs of South 
Africa, Brazil and Norway were entitled to 
take part in the discussions alone, since the 
governments of these countries Rad not ap~ 
pointed workers’ delegates. Several countries 
had sent delegations consisting only of Gov- 
ernment members. This year the countries 
with incomplete delegates were, however, less 
numerous than on former occasions. 

Protests had been lodged against the ab- 
sence of a South African workers’ delegate 
and against the appointment of the Czecho- 
slovak workers’ delegate, the technical adviser 
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to the Hungarian workers’ delegate, the Italian 
workers’ delegate, the Bulgarian workers’ dele- 
gate and the Cuban workers’ delegate. These 
protests were investigated by Committee. 

With regard to the Hungarian workers’ ad- 
viser, the Committee considered that the pro- 
test should not be accepted. 

In the case of the Cuban workers’ delegate, 
it was found that the nomination had not 
been made in a manner contrary to Article 
389 of the Treaty, but that the procedure 
adopted by the Government differed from that 
followed in previous years. The Committee 
expressed a wish that in future the Govern- 
ment wculd resume its former custom. 

The majority of the Credentials Committee 
joined in the hope that next year the Czecho- 
slavak Government would endeavour to ar- 
rive at an agreement between the various 
workers’ organizations of that country. The 
Workers’ Representative on the Committee 
considered that the Government had failed to 
observe the Treaty by omitting to consult 
the Trade Union Federation, composed of the 
German Trade Unions and the Czechoslavak 
Trade Unions. 

The Committee, while unable to agree that 
the appointment of the Bulgarian workers’ 
delegate was contrary to Article 389 of the 
Treaty, considered that there had been a mis- 
understanding by the Government of the ex- 
pression “the most representative organiza- 
tions” and hoped that the Government would 
take steps to remedy this state of affairs next 
year. 

Protests against the selection of the Italian 
workers’ delegate were based on the ground 
that this nomination was made in violation 
of the letter and spirit of Article 389 of the 
Treaty, as the Fascist corporations could not 
be regarded as representing the interests and 
aspirations of the Italian workers. The Italian 
delegation in reply contended that the Na- 
tional Confederation of Fascist Trade Unions 
was really the most representative organiza- 
tion of the Italian workers. The majority re- 
port of the Committee expressed the view that 
the Italian workers’ delegate and his advisers 
were appointed in accordance with Article 389. 
The Workers’ Representative on the Commit- 
tee, however, presented a minority report in 
which he contested the claims of the Italian 
delegation on the ground that freedom of as- 
sociation and trade union rights were com- 
pletely denied by both law and practice in 
Italy, and that the Fascist corporations did 
not and could not represent the workers’ in- 
terests. The protest against the credentials of 
the Italian workers was supported by a mem- 
orandum which purported to show that in 
Italy freedom of association did not exist. In 


support of the opposite view, the Italian Gov- 
ernment presented a statement to the effect 
that the National Confederation of Fascist 
Trade, Unions not only comprised the im- 
mense majority of Italian workers, but also 
constituted under Italian law the only organi- 
zation entitled to represent Italian workers 
as a whole. 

The reports submitted by the Credentials 
Committee were adopted in all cases. In the 
case of the report on the credentials of the 
Italian workers’ delegate, the Committee re- 
port was confirmed by 82 votes to 32. 


Sickness Insurance 


The Committee to which the subject of 
Sickness Insurance had been referred sub- 
mitted two proposed Draft Conventions, one 
relating to sickness insurance for workers in 
industry and commerce, out-workers and 
domestic servants, and the other relating to 
agriculture. These two Draft Conventions, 
as drafted by the Committee, were in iden- 
tical terms, relating to industry, commerce, 
out-workers and domestic servants in the one 
ease, and to agricultural workers in the other. 

The report of the Committee was discussed 
at considerable length in the Conference. A 
number of amendments were proposed in the 
course of the discussion but none of these 
was adopted and the Draft Conventions were, 
therefore, approved in the form in which they 
had come from the Committee. 

The Committee further proposed the adop- 
tion of a Recommendation and a Resolution 
concerning the general principles of sickness 
insurance, which were both adopted by the 
Conference without division. 


Freedom of Association 


As already intimated, the proposed draft 
questionnaire on the subject of Freedom of 
Association was rejected by the Conference, 
and as it was found impossible to agree on 
a text, this question will not appear on the 
agenda of the Conference next year as had 
previously been intended. At the opening of 
the Conference the subject of Freedom of 
Association was referred to a Committee for 
examination and report. The Committee 
prepared a draft questionnaire for submission 
to the various member states of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, with the object 
of obtaining data on which the International 
Labour Office could draft a Convention or 
Recommendation for submission to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference next year. The 
Committee in its report pointed out that the 
right of association for all lawful purposes 
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by the employed as well as by employers 
was among the principles affirmed in the Peace 
Treaties. The Chairman of the Committee 
in submitting the report called attention to 
certain questions which had arisen, notably 
the extent to which freedom of association 
should be dealt with by international labour 
legislation; the question of safeguarding in- 
dividual liberty, which as a matter of fact 
was a subject for the sovereign laws of each 
country; and the desire of the Polish Gov- 
ernment to include intellectual workers in 
the proposed questionnaire. 


Mr. R. A. Rigg, one of the two Canadian 
government delegates, who was a member of 
the Committee on Freedom of Association, in 
discussing certain amendments proposed to 
the draft questionnaire as submitted to the 
conference by the Committee, expressed the 
opinion that a simple form of questionnaire, 
which would confine itself very largely to the 
principle of freedom of association, was best 
calculated to elicit from the Governments 
of the member states full and clear state- 
ments of their views regarding the subject. 
He pointed out that this was only the first 
discussion of the matter, and that under the 
double discussion procedure nothing final or 
conclusive could be reached at that con- 
ference. He indicated that his votes on the 
questionnaire, as drafted by the Committee, 
and the amendments relating thereto, would 
be in accordance with the conditions pre- 
vailing in Canada, which were in the main 
considered by the Government, the employers 
and the organized workers, to be tolerably 
satisfactory. The Criminal Code of Canada 
made it an offence for two or more persons 
to do or procure to be done any unlawful act 
in restraint of trade. For the purpose of 
exempting trade unions from the application 
of this section another section had been em- 
hodied in the Code providing that “the pur- 
poses of a trade union are not by reason 
merely that thev are in restraint of trade un- 
lawful within the meaning of the preceding 
section.” He also pointed out that the Trade 
Union Act of Canada provides that “the pur- 
poses of any trade union shall not by reason 
merely that they are in restraint of trade, 
be deemed to be unlawful so as to render 
any member of such trade union liable to 
criminal prosecution for conspiracy or other- 
wise, or so as to render void or viodable any 
agreement or trust.” Further, the Government 
of Canada had in 1918 passed an order-in- 
council, one clause of which specifically as- 
serted the right of workers to organize, in the 
following terms: “All employees have a right 
to organize in trades unions and this right 


shall not be denied or interfered with in any 
manner whatsoever, and through their chosen 
representatives they should be permitted and 
encouraged to negotiate with employers con- 
cerning working conditions, rates of pay, and 
other grievances.” Again, in the vear 1919 
and prior to the holding of the Washington 
conference, a Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations appointed by the Government of 
Canada, had, following an exhaustive investi- 
gation, asserted their belief that “the day has 
passed when any employer should deny his 
employees the right to organize,’ and ex- 
pressed the view “that employers gain nothing 
by their opposition, because, notwithstanding 
such opposition, their employees do organize, 
and the refusal thereby creates in their minds 
a rankling sense of injustice.” Mr. Rigg con- 
tinued: ‘This sentiment has been approved 
and re-echoed by responsible Ministers of 
the Crown, including the Prime Minister of 
Canada, as well as many other public minded 
individuals. I am not attempting to convey 
the impression that we have no industrial 
disputes in Canada, or that thie relations 
existing between employers and employees 
are ideal. JI do, however, maintain, that it 
is true that a large measure of sympathetic 
understanding does exist between employers 
and their organized workers, which tends 
materially to reduce strain and friction. We 
have not attained Utopia, but we are heading 
in the right direction.” 

Mr. Mertens, the Workers’ Delegate from 
Belgium, submitted certain amendments to 
the Committee’s report desired by the Work- 
ers’ group in attendance at the Conference. 
The amendments proposed by Mr. Mertens 
were rejected by a vote of the Conference. 
The vote on the draft questionnaire as a 
whole was deferred until a later sitting. Be- 
fore this vote was taken, Mr. Mertens stated 
that the Workers’ Group would vote against 
the questionnaire and against placing the 
question on the agenda of the next Session 
of the Conference. No one, he said, attached 
more importance to the right of association 
than did the workers. The possibility of 
obtaining a Convention to protect trade union 
liberty in those countries where the workers 
were not sufficiently strong to protect that 
liberty themselves was regarded as very im- 
portant. It was at the request of the workers 
that this question was placed on the agenda 
of the present session. In view, however, of 
the refusal -of the Conference to accept a 
questionnaire which would really afford pro- 
tection for the rights of the workers, and par- 
ticularly in view of the decision to accept 
certain phrases proposed by Governments who 
were oppressing the workers in their own 
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countries, Mr. Mertens stated that the work- 
ers’ group would take the action indicated 
above. On a vote, the draft questionnaire was 
rejected by 54 to 42, and was, thereupon, re- 
ferred back to the Committee for further con- 
sideration. A compromise proposal was sub- 
mitted to the Committee but was rejected. 
The workers’ group in the Committee stated 
‘that it was impossible for them to accent the 
text as proposed and that in view of this 
situation they would vote against the placing 
of the question on the agenda of the next ses- 
sion of the Conference. 

The employers’ group of the committee also 
stated that they could not accept the ques- 
tionnaire which did not embody features that 
they regarded as essential. In these circum- 
stances, the Committee had nothing to pro- 
pose to the Conference. 

On receipt of the committee report, it was 
decided by 66 votes (mainly employers and 
worker) to 28 votes (mainly governments) not 
to consider this subject at next year’s Con- 
ference. 


Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 


The report of the Committee of the Con- 
ference on Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 
“in trades in which organization of employers 
and workers is defective, and where wages are 
exceptionally low, with special reference to the 
home-working trades,” was discussed at con- 
siderable length in the Conference and was 
adopted without amendment. The question- 
naire as framed by the Committee leaves open 
the two most important questions of principle 
involved, namely: (1) whether the ultimate 
action adopted by the Conference should refer 
to both home-working and other trades, or 
only to one or the other; and (2) whether this 
action should take the form of a Convention 
or a Recommendation, or of a Convention 
for one subject and a Recommendation for 
the other. Complete freedom is therefore left 
to the Governments to reply as they think 
best on these points. 

Draft Questionnaire 


The Draft Questionnaire on Minimum 
Wage-Fixing Machinery approved by the 
Conference is as follows:— 


1. Do you consider that the Conference should 
adopt proposals dealing with methods of mini- 
mum wage-fixing in home-working and other 
trades or in parts of such trades in which:— 


(a) No arrangements exist for the effective 
regulation of wages by collective agree- 
ment or otherwise, and 

(b) Wages are exceptionally low? 


2. Do you consider that a definition of (a) 
home-working trades, and (6) other trades, 
should be included in any proposals which may 


be adopted by the Conference? What defini- 
tions do you propose? 


3. Do you consider that it is for the Govern- 
ment of each country to decide, having regard 
to the conditions of the country, which are the 
home-working and other trades covered by 
Question 1? 


4. What criteria (if any) would you propose 
to adopt for determining in which trades there 
are: 

(a) No arrangements for the effective regu- 

lation of wages, 


(6) Exceptionally low wages? 


5. Do you consider that some provision should 
be made for a basis for fixing minimum wages? 
If so, what basis do you suggest? 


6. Do you consider that the 
should: 


(a) Lay down the method or methods upon 
i the minimum wages should be 
fixed? 


If so, what method or methods do you 
propose? Or 

(b) Confine itself to laying down general 
principles? 

If so, what principles do you suggest? 

If not, 


7. Do you consider that it is for the Govern- 
ment of each country to decide, having regard 
to the administrative practice of the country, 
the method or methods to be introduced in 
fixing minimum wages in the home-working 
and other trades covered Question 1? 


8. Do you consider that any such method 
should make provision for full preliminary 
consultation with representatives of the trade 
concerned, including representatives of organiza- 
tions of employers and workers (if any) and 
with any other persons specially qualified by 
their trade or functions to be usefully con- 
sulted ? 


9. Do you consider that employers and wor- 
kers should be represented on the wage-fixing 
body? If so, do you consider that they should 
be represented in equal numbers? 


10. Do you consider that any minimum wage- 
fixing body should contain an independent per- 
son or persons? 


11. What methods do you consider should be 
adopted in selecting and appointing: 
(a) The representatives of employers and 
workers, 
(b) The independent person or persons? 


12. What systems of inspection, general 
supervision and enforcement do you propose 
for ensuring the payment of wages in the 
trades concerned at not less than the rates 
fixed? 

13. Do you consider that the Governments 
should communicate to the International La- 
bour Office, either in the annual report fur- 
nished in accordance with Article 408 of the 
Treaty or otherwise in the case of a Recom- 
mendation, the list of trades in which the 
system of fixing minimum wages has been ap- 
plied, together with the approximate number 
of workers covered, and a general statement 
on the minimum rates of wages and other con- 
ditions established in the trades concerned? 
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14. Do you consider that the Conference 
should proceed by way of a draft Conven- 
tion or a Recommendation or both? If the 
latter, in what respects should either form 
of decision be adopted? 


Standing Orders of ithe Conference 


The Report of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, presented by Mr. Mahaim, Govern- 
ment delegate from Belgium, dealt with a 
number of proposals for the amendment of 
the Standing Orders of the Conference, em- 
anating from the Highth and Ninth Sessions 
of the Conference and from the German Gov- 
ernment. The following were the main points 
of the Report, which after some discussion, 
was adopted: 


The Committee proposed the adoption of 
amendments to Article 21 of the Standing 
Orders, intended to regulate and facilitate 
the election of members of Committees by 
the Government Group. 


The Committee recommended the rejection 
of a proposed amendment to Article 7, relat- 
ing to the appointment of substitute mem- 
bers of Committees. 


The Committee recommended the rejection 
of an amendment for the establishment of 
proportional representation in the Group elec- 
tions, on the ground that the question was 
one which could be left to the discretion of 
the Groups themselves. 


The Committee recommended that no 
amendment should be made with regard to 
the validity of protests by international in- 
dustrial organizations against the appoint- 
ment of non-Government delegates to the 
Conference, being of the opinion that the 
Credentials Committee had the right to ex- 
amine protests against credentials, by whom- 
soever they might be made. 


The Committee recommended an amend- 
ment to Article 21 to validate the procedure 
hitherto followed by the Groups in entrusting 
the office of secretaries of the Groups to per- 
sons who were neither delegates nor technical 
advisers. 


The Committee recommended an amend- 
ment to Article 11, relating to the interpreta- 
tion of speeches made in the Conference in 
languages other than the official languages— 
English and French. Article 11 as it stood 
provided that a delegate might speak in his 
own language, but his delegation must pro- 
vide for a summarized translation into one of 
the two official languages by an interpreter 
attached to the delegation. The amendment 
was for the addition of the words “unless an 


interpreter in the Conference for the officia! 
languages can be placed at its disposal by the 
Secretariat of the Conference.” 


Use of the German Language 


A report was also received from the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee of the Conference and 
adopted on the question of a ‘German official! 
text of Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. The report recommended the addition 
to Article 6 of the Standing Orders of the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

After the adoption of the French and 
Iinglish authentic texts, official translations 
of the Draft Conventions and Recommen- 
dations may, at the request of interested 
Governments, be drawn up by the Director 
of the International Labour Office, and de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations. It will be open to the 
Governments concerned to consider such 
translations as authoritative in their re- 

spective countries for the application of the 
Conventions and Recommendations. 


The report of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee was adopted by 82 votes to 23. 


Turkey and the International Labour 
Organization 

Greetings were extended by the Conference 
to His Excellency Shukri Kaya Bey, Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Turkish Parliament, who was attending the 
Conference as observer on behalf of the Turk- 
ish Republic. The President of the Confer- 
ence mentioned that relations had already 
been established between the International 
Labour Organization and the Turkish Gov- 
ernment and that the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the Turkish Republic offered 
further evidence of the interest of his Govern- 
ment in labour questions. His Excellency 
Shukri Kaya Bey in reply stated that the 
Turkish Republic, accomplishing its 
social revolution 


after 





for example the suppres- 
sion of polygamy and the adoption of a new 
and enlightened Civil Code—was naturally 
much interested in social problems. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference would be crowned 
with success. 
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Resolutions of the Conference 


The Conference considered a number of 
Resolutions submitted by delegates which had 
been examined (and in some cases revised) 
by the Selection Committee. The texts of 
these Resolutions follow:— 


Sickness Insurance 


The following Resolution was adopted 
unanimously on recommendation of the com- 
mittee of the Conference which had also dealt 
with the Draft Convention and Recommenda- 
tion concerning sickness insurance :— 


Whereas in certain regions of several 
countries, both European and extra-Euro- 
pean, the organization of the medical benefit 
of compulsory sickness insurance meets with 
great obstacles arising out of the sparse- 
ness of the population, the long distances 
and the scarcity or difficulty of the means 
of communication; 

Whereas these obstacles also arise in 
connection with the organization and work- 
ing of the general health services and poor 
relief system, and for this reason experi- 
ments have been made, and methods vield- 
ing useful results have been employed in 
order to overcome them, among those 
methods being the following:— 

(a) The unification of all health services 
in such a way as to provide the population 
with the benefit and the doctor with ade- 
quate remuneration; 

(6) The diffusion of general instruction 
on health matters, the authorization of 
nurses, practitioners, midwives and other 
persons engaged in professions connected 
with health, to perform, in exceptional cases, 
certain functions usually reserved to 
doctors; 

(c) The establishment of dispensaries in 
the centre of certain areas and the organiza- 
tion of periodical tours to be made by 
doctors according to definite itineraries, of 
which the population has been notified be- 
forehand; 

(d) The granting of subsidies by the State 
to the sickness funds or local authorities 
which organize methods of communication, 
place means of transport at the disposal of 
doctors or encourage instruction in health 
matters, etc.; 

(e) The imposition upon insured persons 
and local authorities of part of the addi- 
tional cost of the benefit when the latter has 
to be administered outside a_ prescribed 
limit; 

Whereas the object of the medical benefit 
of compulsory sickness insurance is to fulfil 
social and humanitarian purposes, and ought 
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to be achieved by overcoming if possible 
the obstacles which may arise out of the 
sparseness of the population or the nature 
of the geographical conditions of certain 
countries; 

And whereas, in order to facilitate the 
task of Governments and insurance insti- 
tutions, it would be of the greatest utility 
to learn what is being done and what can 
be done to further this object: 

The Conference, 

Requests the International Labour ‘Dffice 
to undertake an enquiry and to publish as 
complete a report as possible upon the most 
effective methods of overcoming the ob- 
stacles which hinder the organization of a 
system of compulsory sickness insurance in 
countries which are sparsely populated or 
where geographical conditions render com- 
munication difficult. . 


Contracts of Employment 


The following resolution, proposed by Mr. 
de Michelis (Government Delegate, Italy) 
was adopted unanimously :— 

The International Labour Conference re- 
quests the Governing Body to consider the 
possibility of placing the question of “The 
General Principles of Contracts of Employ- 
ment ” on the agenda of an early Session of 
the Conference, 


Collective Disputes 


The following further resolution, proposed 
by Mr. de Michelis, was also adopted unani- 
mously :— 

The International Labour Conference re- 
quests the Governing Body to consider the 
possibility of placing the question of “The 
Solution of Collective Labour Disputes” on 
the agenda of an early Session of the Con- 
ference, 


Mr. (Mertens (Workers, Belgium) said the 
Workers’ Group, while not opposed to the 
two resolutions above, warned the Governing 
Body that any proposal to adopt compulsory 
arbitration would be resisted by the workers. 
Mr, de Michelis said he did not wish to push 
the Office or the Conference into any fixed 
direction in this matter, but he pointed out 
that there was an important movement in 
many countries towards some form of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, either free cr com- 
pulsory. 


Old Age, Invalidity, etc. 


The following resolution, moved by Mr. 
Mertens, seconded by Mr. Mahaim (Govern- 
ment Delegate, Belgium), and supported by 
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Mr. de Michelis, was adopted unanimous- 
ly :— 

Whereas: 

(1) It is essential to ensure the protection 
of workers against. all industrial and social 
risks; 

(2) The Seventh (1925) Session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference adopted two 
Draft Conventions concerning workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, and this Session of 
the Conference is asked to adopt Draft 
Conventions concerning sickness insurance; 

(3) It is important to continue the inter- 
national effort to develop compuisory in- 
validity, old age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance; 

Recalling the resolution adopted at the 
Seventh Session of the Conference (1925) 
asking that the question of old age, invalid- 
ity and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
should be placed on. the agenda of un early 
Session of the Conference; 

The Conference requests the Governing 
Body to place upon the agenda of an early 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference the question of invalidity, old age, 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance. 

Whereas, moreover ; 

(1) Many countries have established, or 
propose to establish, compulsory insurance 
systems whereby workers or their families 
are entitled to a pension in case of invalid- 
ity, old age or premature decease; 

(2) Whereas the acquisition of a right to 
such pensions is made subject by national 
laws to the completion of a qualifying 
period which is frequently of considerable 
length as well as to the payment of sub- 
stantial contributions out of the wages of 
the insured persons during the whole of 
their working lives; 

(3) Whereas the operation of more than 
one qualifying period frequently causes 
workers who have to look for employment 
in another country to lose the right to a 
pension which had already been partly ac- 
quired, so that they are either unable to 
obtain a pension at all, or such pension as 
they may obtain is inadequate, and they are 
thus deprived, contrary to all equity, of 
the benefit of the contributions which they 
have already paid and of the contributions 
paid to insurance institutions on their ac- 
count by their employers; 

(4) Whereas in the absence of interna- 
tionally accepted rules bi-lateral treaties are 
rarely entered into between States, and when 
such treaties are concluded after prolonged 
negotiations they do not secure adequate 
protection of the workers, because, for ex- 
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ample, each State is guided too strictly by 
its own laws and regulations and lays down 
conditions too stringent to enable the right 
to a pension to be equitably maintained; 

(5) Whereas the consequence of the fore- 
going in the case of a great many workers, 
particularly miners and seamen, is that their 
lony-continued effort to save is brought to 
nought and that they are left resourceless 
after a long life of toil; 

The Conference, 

Considering that the problem of the mair- 
tenance of rights to a pension in spite of 
its admitted complexity is of an essentially 
international character and calls urgently 
for treatment by the Internationa! Labour 
Organization, 

Invites the International Labour Office to 
examine the situation created by national 
laws on old age, invalidity and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance in regard to workers pro- 
ceeding from one country to another, and 
to endeavour to find solutions enabling the 
right of such workers to a pension. to be 
maintained; and 

Requests the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office to place on the 
agenda of an early Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, either before or 
at the same time as the general question 
of old age, invalidity and widows’ and or- 
phans’ insurance, the question of the main- 
tenance of the right to pension of workers 
proceeding from one country to another. 


Entry into Industry and Education 


The following resolution was adopted on the 
motion of Mr. Ferguson (Government, Irish 
Free State), seconded by Sir Louis Kershaw 
(Government, India) :— 


Whereas the methods of entry into in- 
dustry and other forms of employment and 
of the periods and conditions of training 
or apprenticeship are a matter to which a 
number of countries have found it necessary 
to give special consideration in recent years 

It is proposed: tthat the International 
Labour Office should make a study of these 
questions and should consider the publication 
of a report thereon resulting from an inter- 
national survey of existing systems for regu- 
lating entry into industry and other employ- 
ment as well as of systems of technical 
or vocational education related to employ- 
ment in trade, industry or agriculture. 


Native Labour Problems 


The following resolution was adopted on 
the motion of Mr, Giri (Workers’ Delegate, 
India), seconded by Mr. Culley (Workers, 
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Australia), and supponted by Mr. Suzuki 


(Workers, Japan) :— 


The Conference notes the appointment by 
the Governing Body of a Committee of 
Experts to enquire into conditions of native 
labour and hopes that as the result of the 
work of the Committee it will be possible 
to place the questions of forced and inden- 
tured labour on the agenda of the Confer- 
ence at an early date. 


The Conference requests the Governing 
Body to draw the special attention of the 
Committee of Experts on Native Labour to 
the questions of criminal penalties for 
breach of labour contract and the protection 
of the worker against improper dismissal by 
the employer. 


Representation of Native Workers 


It was decided to refer to the Governing 
Body the following resolution submitted by 
Myre Giri: 


The Conference calls the attention of 
Members of the Organization who are re- 
sponsible for the administration of colonial 
or mandated territories to the dssirability 
of including in their delegations representa- 
tives of the workers in such territories, in 
particular when questions affecting their con- 
ditions are on the agenda of the Conference, 

The Conference also draws the attention 
of those nations which are Members of the 
International Labour Organization, and in 
which the white people are the ruling class, 
but in which the natives and the coloured 
people are either the majority of the popu- 
lation of that country or form a substantial 
portion of the population, to the desirability 
of the representatives of the native and 
coloured workers attending the International 


Labour Conference as a part of the delega- 
tion from those countries, 


Hours of Work of Commercial Employees 

The following resolution was adopted on 
motion of Mr Schurch (Workers’ Delegate, 
Switzerland) :— 

Whereas the Treaty of Peace has provided 
that the hours of work of all workers should 
be regulated; 

Whereas the Washington Convention has 
regulated the hours of work for ail indus- 
trial workers; 

Whereas, moreover, in some countries the 
hours of work of workers other than indus- 
trial workers (commercial employees) are 
regulated by law; 

The Conference requests the Geverning 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
consider the possibility of placing on the 
Agenda of an early Session of the Confer- 
ence the question of the international regu- 
lation of the hours of work of all workers 
other than industrial workers (commercial 
employees), 


The Double Discussion Procedure 

The following resolution, moved by. Mr. 
Mahaim, Government delegate from Belgium, 
was adopted unanimously :— 

The Conference, in view of the difficulties 
which have been experienced during the 
present session as regards the adoption of 
the questionnaires in accordance with para- 
graph 5, Article 6, of the Standing Orders, 
invites the Governing Body, while main- 
taining the principle, to examine further the 
application of the double discussion proced- 
ure, and to make proposals for its im- 
provement to the next Session of the Con- 
ference. 


Text of the Draft Convention concerning Sickness Insurance for Workers 
in Industry and Commerce and Domestic Servants 


The full text of the two Draft Conventions 
and of the Recommendations which were 
adopted by the Conference follows:— 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Tenth Session on 
May 25, 1927, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to sickness in- 
surance for workers in industry and com- 
merece and domestic servants, which is in- 
cluded in the first item of the Agenda of the 
Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a-draft international 
convention, 
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adopts, this .... day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven, the 
following draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour 
Organization, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace: 


Article 1 
Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to set up a system of compulsory 
sickness insurance which shall be based on 
provisions at least equivalent to those con- 

tained in this Convention. 
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Article 2 


The compulsory sickness insurance system 
shall apply to manual and non-manual wor- 
kers including apprentices employed by in- 
dustrial undertakings and commercial under- 
takings, out-workers and domestic servants. 

It shall, nevertheless, be open to any mem- 
ber to make such exceptions in its national 
jaws or regulations as it deems necessary in 
respect of :— : 

(a) Temporary employment which lasts for 
less than a period to be determined by na- 
tional laws or regulations, casual employment 
not for the purpose of the employers’ trade 
or business, occasional employment and sub- 
sidiary employment; 

(b) Workers whose wages or income exceed 
an amount to be determined by national laws 
or regulations; 

(c) Workers who are not paid a money 
wage; 

(d) Out-workers whose conditions of work 
are not of a like nature to those of ordinary 
wage-earners; 

(e) Workers below or above age-limits to 
be determined by national laws or regula- 
tions; 

(f) Members of the employers’ family. 


It shall further be open to exempt from 
the compulsory sickness insurance system 
persons who in case of sickness are entitled 
by virtue of any laws or regulations, or of 
a special scheme, to advantages at least equiva- 
lent on the whole to those provided for in this 
Convention. 

This Convention shall not apply to seamen 
and sea fishermen for whose insurance against 
sickness provision may be made by a decision 
of a later Session of the Conference. 


Article 3 


An insured person who is rendered incapable 
of work by reason of the abnormal state of 
his bodily or mental health shall be entitled 
to a cash benefit for at least the first 26 weeks 
of incapacity from and including the first 
day for which benefit is payable. 

The payment of this benefit may be made 
conditional on the insured person having first 
complied with a qualifying period and, on 
the expiry of the same, with a waiting period 
of not more than three days. 

Cash benefit may be withheld in the follow- 
ing cases:— 

(a) Where in respect of the same illness 
the insured person receives compensation from 
another source to which he is entitled by 
law, benefit shal! only be wholly or partially 


withheld in so far as such compensation is 
equal to or less than the amount of the bene- 
fit provided by the present Article; 

(b) As long as the insured person does not 
by the fact of his incapacity suffer loss of 
the normal product of his labour or is main- 
tained at the expense of the insurance funds 
or from public funds; nevertheless, cash bene- 
fits shall only partially be withheld when the 
insured person, although thus personally main- 
tained, has family responsibilities; 

(c) As long as the insured person while il! 
refuses, without valid reason, to comply with 
the doctor’s orders, or the instructions relat- 
ing to the conduct of insured persons while 
ill, or voluntarily and without authorization 
removes himself from the supervision of the 
insurance institutions. 

Cash benefit may be reduced or refused 
in the case of sickness caused by the insured 
person’s wilful misconduct. 


Article 4 


The insured person shall be entitled free of 
charge as from the commencement of his ill- 
ness and at least until the period prescribed 
for the grant of sickness benefit expires to 
medical treatment by a fully qualified medical 
man and to the supply of proper and sufficient 
medicines and appliances. 

Nevertheless, the insured person may be re- 
quired to pay such part of the cost of medical 
benefit as may be prescribed by national laws 
or regulations. 

Medical benefit may be withheld as long as 
the insured person refuses, without valid 
reason, to comply with the doctor’s orders or 
the instructions relating to the conduct of in- 
sured persons while ill, or neglects to make use 
of the facilities placed at his disposal by the 
insurance institution. 


Article 5 


National law or regulations may authorize 
or prescribe the grant of medical benefit to 
members of an insured person’s family living 
in his household and dependent upon him, and 
shall determine the conditions under which 
such benefit shall be administered. 


Article 6 


Sickness insurance shall be administered by 
self-governing institutions, which shall be under 
the administrative and financial supervision of 
the competent public authority and shall not 
be carried on with a view to profit. Institu- 
tions founded by private initiative must be 
specially approved by the competent public 
authority. 
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The insured persons shall participate in the 
management of the self-governing insurance 
institutions on such conditions as may be 
prescribed by national laws or regulations. 

The administration of sickness insurance 
may, nevertheless, be undertaken directly by 
the State where and as long as its administra- 
tion is rendered difficult or impossible or in- 
appropriate by reason of national conditions, 
and particularly by the insufficient develop- 
ment of the employers’ and workers’ organiza~- 
tions. 

Article 7 


The insured persons and their employers 
shall share in providing the financial re- 
sources of the sickness insurance system. 

It is open to national law or regulations to 
decide as to a financial contribution by the 
competent publie authority. 


Article 8 


This Convention does not in any respect 
affect the obligations arising out of the Con- 
vention concerning the employment of women 
before and after childbirth adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at its First 
Session. 

Article 9 


A right of appeal shall be granted to the 
insured person in case of dispute concerning 
his right to benefit. 


Article 10 


It shall be open to States which comprise 
large and very thinly populated areas not to 
apply the Convention in districts where, by 
reason of the small density and wide dispersion 
of the population, and the inadequacy of the 
means of communication, the organization of 
sickness insurance, in accordance with this Con- 
vention, is impossible. 

The States which intend to avail themselves 
of the exception provided by this Article shall 
give notice of their intention when communi- 
cating their formal ratification to the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations. They 
shall inform the Int. Labour office as to what 
districts they apply the exception and indicate 
their reasons therefor. 

In Europe it shall be open only to Finland 
to avail itself of the exception contained in 
this Article. 


Article 11 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and in the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 12 


This Convention shall come into force 90 
days after the date on which the ratifications 
of two Members of the International Labour 
Organization have been registered by the Secre- 
tary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Mem- 
bers whose ratifications have been registered ~ 
with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member 90 days after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered with the Secretariat. 


Article 13 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. He shall like- 
wise notify them of the registration of ratifi- 
cations which may be communicated subse- 
quently by other members of the Organization. 


Article 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, each 
Member which ratifies this Convention agrees 
to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 into operation not later 
than January 1, 1929, and to take such action 
as may be necessary to make these provisions 
effective. 


Article 16 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions 
and protectorates, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 421 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the corresponding Articles of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 16 


A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an act com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such de- 
nunciation shall not take effect until one year 
after the date on which it is registered with 
the Secretariat. 


Article 17 


At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall 
present to the General Conference a report 
on the working of this Convention and shall 
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consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision or modification. 
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Article 18 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


Text of the Draft Convention concerning Sickness Insurance for 
Agricultural Workers 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Tenth 
Session on May 25, 1927, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to sickness in- 
surance for agricultural workers, which is 
included in the first item of the Agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
convention, 


adopts, this...day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven, the 
following draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
of the corresponding parts of the other /Trea- 
ties of Peace: 4 


Arttcle 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to set up a system of compulsory 
sickness insurance for agricultural workers, 
which shall be based on provisions at least 
equivalent to those contained in this Conven- 
tion. 


- Article 2 


The compulsory sickness insurance system 
shall apply to manual and non-manual work- 
ers, including apprentices employed by agri- 
cultural undertakings. 

It shall, nevertheless, be open to any Mem- 
ber to make such exceptions in its national 
laws or regulations as it deems necessary in 
respect of :— 

(a) Temporary employment which lasts for 
less than a period to be determined by na- 
tional laws or regulations, casual employment 
not for the purpose of the employers’ trade 
or business, occasional employment and. sub- 
sidiary employment; 

(b) Workers whose wages or income exceed 
an amount to be determined by national laws 
or regulations; 

(c) Workers who are not paid a money 
wage; 


(d) Out-workers whose conditions of work 
are not of a like nature to those of ordinary 
wage-earners; 

(e) Workers below or above age-limits to 
be determined by national laws or regulations; 


(f) Members of the employer’s family. 


It shall further be open to exempt from 
the compulsory sickness insurance system per- 
sons who in case of sickness are entitled by 
virtue of any laws or regulations, or of a 
special scheme, to advantages at least equi- 
valent on the whole to those provided for in 
this Convention. 


Article 3 


An insured person who is rendered incap- 
alble of work by reason of the abnormal! state 
of his bodily or mental health shall be en- 
titled to a cash benefit for at least the first 
twenty-six weeks of incapacity from and in- 
cluding the first day for which benefit is pay- 
able. 

The payment of this benefit may be made 
conditional on the insured person having first 
complied with a qualifying period and, on the 
expiry of the same, with a waiting period of 
not more than three days. 

Cash benefit may be withheld in the fol- 
lowing cases: 


- (a) Where in respect of the same illness the 
insured person receives compensation from an- 
other source to which he is entitled by law, 
benefit shall only be wholly or partially with- 
held in so far as such compensation is equal 
to or less than the amount of the benefit 
provided by the present Article; 


(b) Ag long as the insured person does not 
by the fact of: his incapacity suffer any loss 
of the normal product of his labour or is 
maintained at the expense of the insurance 


funds or from public funds; nevertheless, cash 


benefits shall only partially be withheld when 
the insured person, although thus personally 
maintained, has family responsibilities. 

(c) As long as the insured person while ill 


refuses, without valid reason, to comply with 
the doctor’s orders, or the instructions relating 


‘to the conduct of insured persons while ill, or 


voluntarily and without authorization removes 
himself from the supervision of the insurance 
institutions. 
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Cash benefit maybe reduced or refused in 
the case of sickness caused by the insured 
person’s wilful misconduct. 


Article 4 


The insured person shall be entitled free of 
charge as from the commencement of his ill- 
ness and at least until the period prescribed 
for the grant of sickness benefit expires, to 
medical treatment by a fully qualified man 
and to the supply of proper and sufficient 
medicines and appliances. 

Nevertheless, the insured person may be 
required to pay such part of the cost of 
medical benefit as may be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations. 

Medical benefit may be withheld as long as 
the insured person refuses, without valid 
reason, to comply with the doctor’s orders or 
the instructions relating to the conduct of 
insured persons while ill, or neglects to make 
use of the facilities placed at his disposal by 
the insurance institution. 


Article 6 


National law or regulations may authorize 
or prescribe the grant of medical benefit to 
members of an insured person’s family living 
in his household and dependent upon him, 
and shall determine the conditions under 
which such benefit shall be administered. 


Article 6 


Sickness insurance shall be administered by 
self-governing institutions, which shall be un- 
der the administrative and financial super- 
vision of the competent public authority and 
shall not be carried on with a view to profit. 
Institutions founded by private initiative 
must be specially approved by the competent 
public authority. 

The insured persons shall participate in the 
management of the self-governing insurance 
institutions on such conditions as may be 
prescribed by national laws or regulations. 

The administration of sickness insurance 
may, nevertheless, be undertaken directly by 
the State where and as long as its adminis- 
tration is rendered difficult or impossible or 
inappropriate by reason of national conditions, 
and particularly by the insufficient develop- 
ment of the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions. 

Article 7 


The insured persons and their employers 
shall share in providing the financial resources 
of the sickness insurance system. 

It is open to national law or regulations to 
decide as to a financial contribution by the 
competent public authority. 
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Article 8 


A right of appeal shall be granted to the 
insured person in case of dispute concerning 
his right to benefit. 


Article 9 


It shall be open to States which comprise 
large and very thinly populated areas not to 
apply the Convention in districts where, by 
reason of the small density and wide disper- 
sion of the population, and the inadequacy of 
the means of communication, the organization 
of sickness insurance, in accordance with this 
Convention, is impossible. 

The States which intend to avail themselves 
of the exception provided by this Article 
shall give notice of their intention when com- 
municating their formal ratification to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 
They shall inform the International Labour 
Office as to what districts they apply the ex- 
ception and indicate their reasons therefor. 

In Europe it shall be open only to Finland 
to avail itself of the exception contained in 
this Article. 


Article 10 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and in the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 11 


This Convention shall come into force 
ninety days after the date on which the rati- 
fications of two Members of the International 
Labour Organization have been registered by 
the Secretary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Mem- 
bers whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member ninety days after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered with tthe Secretariat. 


Article 12 


As soon as the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion have been registered with the Secretariat, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He shall like- 
wise notify them of the registration of rati- 
fications which may be communicated sub- 
sequently by other Members of the Organiza- 
tion. 
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Article 13 


Subject to the provisions of Article 11, 
each Member which ratifies this Convention 
agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 into operation not 
later than 1 January, 1929, and to take such 
action as may be necessary to make these 
provisions effective. 


Article 14 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
engages to apply it to its colonies, posses- 
sions and protectorates, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 15 


A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expira- 
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tion of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such de- 
nunciation shall not take effect until one year 
after the date on which it igs registered with 
the Secretariat. 


Article 16 
At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 


shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing ou 
the Agenda of the Conference the question 
of its revision or modification. 


Article 17 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


Text of the Recommendation concerning the General Principles of 
Sickness Insurance 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Tenth 
Session on 25 May, 1927, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the principles 
of sickness insurance, the first item on the 

. Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined ‘that these a posals 

should take the form of a Recommendation. 
adopts, this ... day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven, the 
following Recommendation, to be submitted 
to the Members of the International Labour 
Organization for consideration with a view to 
effect being given to it by national legislation 
or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the pron ie Parts of the other Trea- 
ties of Peace: 

Whereas the maintenance of a healthy and 
vigorous labour supply is of capital import- 
ance not only for the workers themselves, 
but also for communities which desire to de- 
velop their productive capacity ; and 

Whereas this development ig only attain- 
able by constantly and systematically apply- 
ing provident measures to obviate or make 
good any loss of the workers’ productive effi- 
ciency; and 
' Whereas the best provident measure for 
these purposes is to establish a system of 


, social insurance which confers clearly defined 


rights on the persons to whom it applies; 

Therefore the General Conference of the 
International Labour Organization, 

Having adopted draft Gonventions con- 
cerning, of the one part, sickness insurance 
for workers in industry and commerce, and 
domestic servants, and, of the other part, 
sickness insurance for agricultural workers, 
drafts which lay down minimum conditions 
which must be complied with from the be- 
ginning by every system of sickness insurance, 
and 

Considering that, in order to put the ex- 
perience already gained at the disposal of 
the members with a view to assisting them 
in the institution or completion of fei sick- 
ness Insurance services, it is desirable to 
indicate a number of. re general principles 
which practice shows to be the best caleu- 
lated to promote a just, effective and appro- 
priate organization of sickness insurance. 

Recommends. that each member should 
take the following principles and rules into 
consideration: 


I. Scope or AppLicAaTION 


1. Sickness insurance should include within 
its scope, without discrimination as to age or 
sex, every person who performs work by way 
of his occupation and under a contract of 
service or apprenticeship. 

2. If, however, it is considered desirable 
to fix age-limits by reason of the fact that 
workers above or below such limits are ail- 
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ready protected by law or otherwise, such 
limits should not apply to young persons who 
cannot normally be considered as dependent 
upon their family or to workers who have 
not reached the old-age pension age; and 

If exceptions are made in respect of 
workers whose earnings or income exceed a 
specified amount, such exceptions should only 
apply to workers whose earnings or income 
are such that they may reasonably be ex- 
pected to make their own provision for sick- 
ness. 

II. Benerits 

A. Cash Benefits. 


3. In order to secure that an insured per- 
son who is rendered incapable of work by 
sickness may recover his health as early as 
possible, the cash benefit representing com- 
pensation for lost wages should be adequate. 

For this purpose the statutory scale of 
benefit should ordinarily be fixed in relation 
to the normal wage which is taken into 
account for the purposes of compulsory in- 
surance, and should be a substantial propor- 
tion of such wage, regards being had to family 
responsibilities; but in countries where the 
workers have adequate facilities, of which 
they are accustomed to take advantage to 
procure for themselves additional benefit by 
cther means, a uniform scale of benefit may 
be appropriate. 


4. The statutory benefit should be paid for 
at least the first twenty-six weeks of inca- 
pacity as from and including the first day for 
which benefit is payable; nevertheless, the 
period for which benefit is payable should be 
increased to one year in cases of serious and 
chronic illness and for insured persons who 
will not receive any invalidity benefit on the 
expiry of their right to sickness benefit. 


5. An insurance institution which can show 
that it is in a sound financial position should 
be authorized: 

(a) To increase the statutory scale of bene- 
fit up to specified amounts either for 
alll insured persons or for certain groups 
of the same, in particular insured per- 
sons with family responsibilities; 

(b) To prolong the statutory period during 
which benefit is payable. 


6. In countries where burial expenses are 
not, customarily or by law, covered by some 
other insurance, sickness insurance institu- 
tions should, on the death of an insured 
person, pay a benefit in respect of the cost 
of decent burial; they should also be em- 
powered to pay such a benefit in respect of 
the burial expenses of the insured person’s 
dependants. 


B. Benefits in kind. 


7. Treatment by a fully qualified doctor 
and the supply of proper and _ sufficient 
medicines and appliances should be granted 
to an insured person from the beginning of 
his illness and for so long as the state of his 
health requires it; the insured person should 
be entitled to these benefits free of charge 
from the beginning of his illness and at least 
until the expiry of the period prescribed for 
the grant of sickness benefit. 


8. In addition to treatment by a fully quali- 
fied doctor and the supply of proper and suffi- 
cient medicines and appliances, there should be 
available for the insured person, as and when 
local and financial conditions admit, facilities 
for specialist services, as well as dental treat- 
ment, and for treatment in hospital, where his 
family circumstances necessitate it or his ill. 
ness requires a mode of treatment which can 
only be given in hospital. 


9. While an insured person is maintained in 
hospital, the insurance institution should pay 
to his dependants the whole or a part of the 
sickness benefit which would have been pay- 
able to him had he not been so maintained. 


10. With a view to ensuring good conditions 
for the maintenance in health of the insured 
person and his family, members of the in- 
sured person’s family living in his home and 
dependent upon him should be furnished with 
medical benefit, as and when it may be possible 
and practicable to do so. 


11. Insurance institutions should be em- 
powered to avail themselves, on equitable con- 
ditions, of the services of such doctors as they 
need. 

In urban centres, and within specified geo- 
graphical limits, an insured person should be 
entitled to choose a doctor from among those 
at the disposal of the insurance institution, 
unless this would involve considerable extra 
expense to the institution. 


C. Sickness Prevention. 


12. As most diseases can be prevented, an 
alert policy of prevention is calculated to avert 
loss of productive efficiency, to render avail- 
able for other purposes the financial resources 
which are absorbed by avoidable illness, and 
to promote the material, intellectual and moral 
well-being of the community. 

Sickness insurance should assist in incul- 
cating the practice of the rules of hygiene 
among the workers. It should give preventive 
treatment and grant the same to as large a 
number of individuals as possible as soon as 
the premonitory symptoms of disease appear. 
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It should be capable of contributing towards 
the prevention of the spread of disease and 
the improvement of the national health, in 
pursuance of a general policy co-ordinating all 
the various activities towards these ends. 


It. 


13. Insurance institutions should be admin- 
istered, under the supervision of the competent 
public authority in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of self-government, and shall not be 
carried on for profit. The insured persons be- 
ing those who are the most directly interested 
in the working of the insurance scheme should, 
through elected representatives, have an im- 
portant part in the management of the in- 
surance system. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSURANCE 


14. A good organization of medical benefit 
and, in particular, the efficient provision and 
utilization of medical equipment embodying 
the results of scientific progress can be most 
easily secured—except in certain special cir- 
cumstances—by concentrating action on a ter- 
ritorial basis. 


IV. Frvanciat Resources 


15. The financial resources for the insurance 
scheme should be provided by contributions 
from the insured persons and contributions 
from employers. The provision thus jointly 
made can be supplemented to advantage by 
contributions from public funds, especially for 
the purpose of improving the health of the 
people. 


With a view to securing the stability of the 
insurance system, reserve funds, appropriate 
to the peculiar circumstances of the system, 
should be constituted. 


f 


V. SkErTrtLeEMENT oF DISpuTEs 


16. With a view to their being settled rapidly 
and inexpensively, disputes as to benefits be- 
tween insured persons and insurance institu- 
tions should be referred to special tribunals, 
the members of which include judges or asses- 
sors who are specially cognisant of the pur- 
poses of insurance and the needs of insured 
persons. 


VI. Exception FoR SparRsSELY PopuLATED 
‘TERRITORIES 


17. States which, by reason of the small 
density of their population or of the inade- 
quacy of the means of communication, can- 
not organize sickness insurance in certain parts 
of their territory should:— 


(a) Establish in such parts of their terri- 
tory a sanitary service adequate to the 
local conditions; 

(6b) Examine periodically whether the con- 
ditions required for the introduction of 
compulsory sickness insurance in the parts 
of their territory previously excepted from 
the compulsory scheme are fulfilled. 


VII. SzeAMEN AND Sea FISHERMEN 


This Recommendation shall not apply to sea- 
men and sea fishermen. 


Annual Report of the Director 


The annual report of the director of the 
International Labour Office, as presented to 
the 10th session of the conference has been 
published separately in two substantial 
volumes. The report sums up the present 
standing of the Organization in the world in 
the following paragraphs:— 


An Organization still comprising nearly all 
ee sovereign States of the world as active mem- 

ers; 

Relations, perhaps still limited and uncertain, 
but already begun for information and investi- 
gation purposes with the important industrial 
communities which are not yet members of the 
League of Nations; 

The machinery set up by the Treaty of Peace, 
the International Labour Conference and the 
Governing body, constantly running more 
smoothly and adapting itself more and more to 
deal with the difficulties of international life; 

The internal organization of the International 
Labour Office now well beyond the experimental 
stage, likely no doubt to be improved in the 
natural development of things, but already cap- 
able of meeting its varied and complex require- 
ments; 


A body of international officials becoming 
more homogeneous, devoted to its work, cons- 
cious of the novelty and so to speak the strange- 
ness of its international position, but better 
trained to discharge the high duties imposed 
upon it; 

Lastly, greater facility and confidence in the 
co-operation with the institutions of the League 
of Nations as a whole. 

Part I of the report gives a review of the 
general activities of the International Labour 
Organization. The first section deals with the 
working of the Organization, its internal de- 
velopment, its external relations; in short, it 
reviews the working of the machinery for carry- 
ing out the purposes Part XIII of the Treaty. 
The second section analyses the results pro- 
duced. Every year an endeavour is made to 
make this analysis at once more instructivve 
and more comprehensive. This analysis of the 
results helps the Office to guide its future work 
on the best lines. It constitutes a sort of an- 
nual review of the labour movement through- 
out the world. The appreciation with which i+ 
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has been received in past years is shown by 
the fact that translations, summaries, or even 
a more popular edition of that portion of the 
report have been asked for in a number of 
countries. 

Part II consists of the summary provided for 
in the Peace Treaty of the annual reports sub- 
mitted by the member states in pursuance of 
Article 408, showing the measures taken by 
each to give effect to conventicns to which ii 
is a party. Last year reference was made tu 
the necessity of having these repcrts considered 
and compared. This course was approved by 
the Eighth Session of the Conference, which 
decided to set up a special committee for the 
purpose of examining the report. This com- 
mittee’s conclusion, after having been sub- 
mitted to the Governing Body, are given in 
an Appendix to Part II of the report. 


Changes in Membership—The year 1926 saw 
important changes take place in the composi- 
tion of the League of Nations. The Septem- 
ber assembly admitted Germany. On the other 
hand, Brazil and Spain withdrew. The gov- 
ernments of these two latter countries have 
given the two years’ notice prescribed in 
Article I of the Covenant for States wishing 
to withdraw from the League. (n October 1, 
however, the Spanish Government informed 
the Office that Spain, although withdrawing 
from the League of Nations, nevertheless 
wished to remain a member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, and that by so 
doing it could “pursue with the same en- 
thusiasm as before the collaboration which it 
has given to the work of the International 
Labour Office.” The list of the members of 
the International Labour Organization now in- 
cludes almost all the States of the world, ex- 
cept the two important industrial countries, 
‘Russia and the United States, and Mexico, 
Turkey and Egypt. At the end of 1926 the 
Deputy Director, Mr. Butler, was sent on a 
mission to the United States. He investigated 
more particularly the central problem of in- 
dustrial relations, and his visit was the means 
of enabling the Office to renew useful relations 
and to get in touch once more with public 
opinion generally. 

The Office’s relations with Russia continued 
to develop during 1926, and the exchange of 
publications started a number of years ago 
between the Office and the different govern- 
ment institutions, workers’ and co-operative 
organizations and scientific institutions became 
regular. At the beginning of each year the 
request for renewing the exchange of publica- 
tions comes not only from the Office but often 
from Russian organizations, which sometimes 
extend the range of questions on which they 
desire to havve the Office’s publications. 


Departments of Work—The report contains 
sections dealing with the legal questions raised 
by the working of the conference; the activities 
of the Governing Body, and cf the various 
committees, the latter including the Joint 
Maritime Commission; the Permanent M)- 
eration Committee; the Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Industrial Hygiene and Safety; the 
Committee of Experts on Socia] Insurance; 
the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee; 
the Committee of Experts on Native Labour; 
the International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians; and the Assessors for Labour Causes. 
The Organization of the International Labour 
Office is described, including the methods of 
appointing of staff; the new building at 
Geneva, etc. ‘The draft budget for 1928 
amounted to about eight million francs. 


Publications—An important department of 
the activities of the Organization is described 
in a separate chapter dealing with the pub- 
lications and other means of international in- 
formation on labour matters. One of the most 
interesting steps taken by the Office during the 
past year in the matter of documentary infor- 
mation was the systematic collection of the 
most important collective argreements. This 
is a necessary complement to the collection 
of labour laws and regulations. Among tke 
various methods of compiling information the 
Office devotes special attention to the prepara- 
tion of statistical reports. It makes a special 
endeavour to promote the international uni- 
fication of labour statistics, having been forced 
ever since its foundation to realize the im- 
portance of such unification, and a system- 
atic plan is now followed to secure this re- 
sult.. Information on labour subjects is dis- 
tributed on request to all parts of the world. 


The following periodical publications are 
among those issued regularly :— 
Industrial and Labour Information 
(weekly). 


International. Labour Review (monthly). 

Monthly Record of Migration. 

Industrial Safety Survey (every 2 months). 

Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene (quar- 
terly). 

Legislative Series (texts of labour laws). 

Studies and Reports (on various subjects). 


Among the special publications are men- 
tioned the International Labour Directory ; the 
Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene; the In- 
ternational Survey of Legal Decisions on La- 
bour Law; publications for the Internationa: 
Economic Conference, etc. 


Achievements during Seven Years—The 
second section of the report contains an ex- 
amination of the results so far achieved by the 
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work of the Organization. After a survey of 
the work so far attempted the following in- 
controvertible facts are enumerated as show- 
ing the actual accomplishments during the 
seven years of its existence: 

The number of ratified conventions has 
risen during the past year from 194 to 229. 

The Hours Convention is beginning to 
emerge from the silence and obscurity in which 
it was wrapped, and is attracting the attention 
of governments and parliaments in the great 
industrial countries, one of which has indeed 
ratified it unconditionally. 

Thousands of workers in the baking industry 
are already, thanks to the ratifications which 
have taken place up to the present, enjoying 
the nightly rest which the International Labour 
Conference endeavoured to ensure for them. 

The evil of unemployment is alleviated by 
the measures proposed at Washington. 

Japanese seamen have written to the office 
to express their satisfaction at having a proper 
system of joint employment exchanges set up 
at last under a ratified convention. 

Many emigrants, although they are perhaps 
unaware of it are benefiting by the work of 
the Office in supplying information, and are 
obtaining the same safeguards and benefits as 
national workers. 

35,000 Russian or Armenian refugees, all of 
whom were unemployed, and many of whom 
were without means, have been found posi- 
tions or have been established as independent 
peasants by the Refugees Section. 


Thousands of house painters have been pro- 
tected from the terrible consequences of lead 
poisoning, and workers in the match industry 


are saved every year from necrosis. 


Working women in numbers of countries are 
entitled to a rest period and to maternity 
benefit before and after the birth of their 
children. 

Common action is being taken by men of 
goodwill to provide healthy and happy condi- 
tions for seamen on shore. 

Agricultural workers in remote rural dis- 
tricts are enabled by one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference to live under proper 
conditions instead of having to sleep on the 
straw in stables. 

In the Far East India and Japan are gradu- 
ally building up a structure of legislation 
founded on the firm basis of the international 
conventions. 

Far away in Africa native labourers are pro- 
tected from forced labour, provided with pro- 
per sanitary conditions and fairly remunerated 
for their labour because the representative of 
the Office on the Mandates Commission and 
the Slavery Committee has, in the discussion 
of each report, untiringly drawn attention to 
the principles of humanity and civilization. 

As the year draws to a close the responsible 
chiefs of the International Labour Office are 
thus able to await the judgment of the Con- 
ference on their work without undue anxiety. 
In the words of the Labour Charter they have 
been able to “confer lasting benefits upon the 
wage-earners of the world.” 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Federation of League of Nations Societies 


The Eleventh Plenary Congress of the In- 
ternational Federation of League of Nations 
Societies, which was held in Berlin during 
May and was attended by upwards of 200 
delegates from 24 countries, adopted three 
resolutions relating to the International 
Labour Organization and its work. The first 
of these resolutions may be summarized as 
follows: | 

It recommends the national societies to 
establish advisory committees, representing 
employers, workers, consumers and other im- 
portant industrial and economic interests, for 
the purpose of assisting the societies in deal- 
ing with questions connected with the organi- 
zation ; 

It urges the societies to study subjects ripe 
for international treatment, and to stimulate 
public opinion in favour of the ratification of 
Conventions; 


It pledges the societies to make representa- 
tions to their Governments in favour of com- 
plete delegations to the Conference and the 
submission of ‘Conventions to Parliaments, 
and to concentrate their efforts on securing 
ratification and effective application of Con- 
ventions which they are prepared to support. 

The second resolution expresses satisfac- 
tion that the Hours Convention has been 
ratified by Belgium, and that conditional 
ratification has been voted by the French 
Parliament, and invites societies whose Gov- 
ernments have not yet ratified the Conven- 
tion to make unremitting efforts to that end. 

The third resolution requests the societies 
to use their inflfience with their national edu- 
cation authorities with a view to the inclus- 
ion, in the regular curriculum of schools, of 
instruction in the principles and work of the 


_ International Labour Organization. 


The texts of these resolutions will be com- 
municated by a representative deputation to 
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the officers of the International Labour Con- 
ference in the course of the present week, and 
will be published in due course in these pages. 


Iniernational Organization of Industrial 
Employers 


The Third Congress of the International 
Organization of Industrial Employers was 
held at Zurich, Switzerland, on May 19 and 
20. Mr. Schulthess, Chief of the Swiss De- 
partment of National Economy, in a message 
of greeting from the Swiss Government, spoke 
as follows:— 


The holding of the International Economic 
Conference is a symptom of the present situ- 
ation. Everywhere there is a strong feeling 
that things cannot continue as they are. Some 
speak of solving the social problem, but they 
forget that it continually re-appears. An- 
tagonisms are more pronounced than ever. 
The modern industrial State presents us with 
tremendous tasks. On both sides the organi- 
zations are mustering their strength. In the 
face of this situation, the tasks which devolve 
on the State have increased almost to infinity. 
The State has to enter the arena. It needs 
your advice and your support. You are 
relatively few in number, but your influence 
is great. JI should like to see the employers 
taking more and more interest in public af- 
fairs, and devoting to them a portion of the 
time which they now give to private business. 
Perhaps you would then realize more clearly 
that the exercise of authority is an arduous 
task and often an ungrateful one, and that 
only the feeling of duty makes us persevere 
in the service of the country. 


Mr. Charles Tzaut, President of the Gen- 
eral Council, recalled the origin of the Or- 
ganization, which was suggested as early as 
1911 but did not come into being until after 
the war. He stated the aims of the Organi- 
zation, the principles by which it is actuated 
and the part that had been played by the 
employers’ delegates in the Governing Body 
and the Conference of the International 
Labour Organization. With regard to the 
latter, he stated that the Conference had 
adopted twenty-four Conventions in all, five 
of which were confined to maritime matters. 
Of the remaining nineteen, the employers’ 
group in the International Labour Conference 
had supported thirteen unanimously or by a 
big majority, sometimes without enthusiasm 
but for the sake of keeping the peace. In 
three cases the employers had abstained from 
voting, and in only three cases had they 
voted against Draft ‘Conventions. In view 
of these facts he claimed that the employers 
had co-operated loyally in the great work of 
the International Labour Organization. 


France and the Hours Convention 


An Act to authorize ratification of the Con- 
vention limiting the hours of work in indus- 
trial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-eight in the week passed the French 
Parliament on May 20. The legislation in 
question provided that the obligations im- 


posed by ratification should not come into 


force in France until the Convention has been 
ratified by Germany and ‘Great Britain. The 
formal ratification of this Convention has 
since been communicated to the League of 
Nations, subject to the condition above men- 
tioned. 


WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT GENEVA 


GG ete World Economic Congress, held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, 
opened at Geneva on May 4, and continued 
for three weeks. In a resolution of Septem- 
ber, 1925, the Assembly of the League de- 
clared itself to be “firmly resolved to seek 
all possible means of establishing peace 
throughout the world,’ and affirmed its con- 
viction that “ economic peace will largely con- 
tribute to security among the nations.” It 
further emphasized the necessity of investi- 
gating the economic difficulties which stand in 
the way of the revival of general prosperity 
and of ascertaining the best means of over- 
coming these difficulties and of preventirg 
disputes. The conference met after prepara- 
tions extending over a year, having at its dis- 
posal documents prepared through the colia- 


boration of experts in the various lines of in- 
quiry. It was attended by 194 members, who 
were in turn advised by 157 experts, drawn 
from fifty countries throughout the world, in- 
cluding the United States, Russia, and Tur- 
key, in addition to the state members of the 
League of Nations. The decisions of the con-. 
ference were reached by agreement of the 
representatives. The president of the Con- 
gress was M. Theunis, formerly Belgian 
prime minister. Canada was represented by 
Messrs. Albert Matthews, Joseph Daoust, Dr. 
Adam Shortt, W. A. Wilson and Dr. W. A. 
Riddell. 

The President in his concluding address, 
complimented the delegates on the generous 
spirit of compromise which had made the de- 
cisions unanimous. 
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“Producers, employers and workers, farm- 
ers, traders, financiers, economists and con- 
sumers, you have, without neglecting the in- 
terests which you represent and which you 
have to defend, constantly borne in mind that 
we are all members of the same community, 
working, toiling, suffering together and direct- 
ing our efforts to a common end.” 

The Conference worked through three com- 
missions—on commerce, industry and agricul- 
ture—and the general resolutions are divided 
under these three heads. The president 
pointed out that the basis of the conference 
was the assumption that international trade 
is itself to be desired; that the exchange of 
products and services between persons either 
of the same country or of different countries 
is normally to the advantage of both parties; 
that the greater the range of exchange of dif- 
ferent products between .those who by their 
resources and capacities are best fitted to pro- 
duce them, the greater is the general econ- 
omic advantage; and that international ex- 
change of products best and most economic- 
ally produced in different countries should 
therefore be regarded as the normal rule. 

The official report of the conference opens 
with a general review of the world economic 
position, based on reports from twenty-four 
nations. A resolution was passed unanimously, 
stating that the maintenance of world peace 
depends largely upon the principles on which 
the economic policies of nations are formed 


and executed and that the governments and‘ 


peoples of all countries should constantly take 
counsel together as to this aspect of the econ- 
omic problem; and recommending the estab- 
lishment of a recognized body of principles 
designed to eliminate the economic difficul- 
ties which cause friction and misunderstand- 
ing. President Theunis remarked in this 
connection that ‘economic conflicts and di- 
vergence of economic interest are perhaps the 
most serious and the most permanent of all 
the dangers which are likely to threaten the 
peace of the world. No machinery for the 
settlement of international disputes can be 
relied upon to maintain peace if the economic 
policies of the world so develop as to create 
not only deep divergencies of economic inter- 
est between different masses of the world’s 
population but a sense of intolerable injury 
and injustice. No task is more urgent’ or more 
vital than that of securing agreement on cer- 
tain principles of policy which are necessary 
in the interests of future peace.” 

Among other general recommendations the 
conference proposed a reduction in the heavy 
burden of armaments entailing heavy taxation 
which reacted on the whole economic life of 
each nation and lowered the standard of living. 


Commerce 


The fundamental idea of the conference in 
regard to commerce was the necessity for 
“restoring greater freedom to a world hither- 
to hampered by many obstacles due to the 
war and its consequences, and to erroneous 
economic ideas.” Fuller liberty of trading 
was recommended. This expression, the presi- 
dent pointed out, is not to be confounded with 
Free Trade, but “embraces all measures cal- 
culated to liberate international commerce 
from artificial restrictions and obstructions.” 
The conference suggested that the diplomatic 
conference to be held at Geneva next Novem- 
ber, might be made the means of removing of 
import and export prohibitions and restrictions. 
The desirability of simplifying and stabilizing 
eustoms tarifis as far as possible was recog- 
nized. With a view to limiting tariffs the con- 
ference recommended, firstly, individual ac- 
tion by the various states with regard to their 
own tariffs; secondly, bi-lateral action through 
the conclusion of suitable commercial treaties; 
thirdly, collective action, by means of an in- 
quiry undertaken by the Economic Organi- 
zation of the League of Nations, with a view 
to encouraging the extension of international 
trade on an equitable basis by removing or 
lowering the barriers to international exchange 
set up by excessive customs tariffs. 

It is noted that customs tariffs are now 
regarded as a subject for concerted action 
among the different nations, this progress from 
the purely national view marking “a consider- 
able step in the evolution of ideas in customs 
tariffs.” The conference adopted several reso- 
lutions tending to hasten the reduction of 
existing barriers to international trade. 


Industry 


The conference took as its central problem 
the reduction of the cost of production with- 
out injury to the consumer or the worker. 
With this object it considered: (1) “raticn- 
alization” in its various aspects, and, in this 
connection, (2) international industrial agree- 
ments, and (3) the collection and exchange of 
information. 

“ Rationalization ” is defined as signifying 
the methods of technique and of organization 
designed to secure the minimum waste of 
either effort or material. It includes the 
scientific organization of labour, standardiz- 
ation both of materials and products, simpli- 
fication of processes, and improvements in the 
system of transport and marketing. The con- 
ference declared tthat rationalization must 
be applied with care so as not to injure the- 
legitimate interest of the workers. It there- 
fore recommended that governments, pubiic 
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institutions, trade organizations and public 
opinion, as the case may be, should encourage 
producers to promote the investigation of the 
best methods and results of rationalization and 
scientific management and standardization, 
not neglecting the smaller undertakings and 
giving special attention to measures calculated 
to promote social welfare. 

In regard to international agreements the 
conference laid down no fixed principle, but 
recognized the growth of agreements as a 
development which may be either good or bad 
according to the spirit in which they are con- 
stituted and operated, and the measure in 
which their directors are actuated by a sense 
of the general interest. “Agreements” the 
president said, “cannot by themselves be re- 
garded as the only remedy for the present 
causes of economic trouble; but, within limits, 
they may serve to improve the organization 
and reduce the cost of production.” By check- 
ing uneconomic competition and diminish- 
ing industrial fluctuations they may make 
employment more stable while benefiting the 
consumer. Nevertheless, agreements may 1n- 
volve danger if they encourage monopolistic 
tendencies and unsound business methods. 

The conference therefore concluded that 
agreements ought not to lead to an artificial 
rise of prices, and that they should not re- 
strict the supply to any particular country of 
raw materials or basic products, or, without 
just cause, create unequal conditions between 
the finishing industries of consuming and pro- 
ducing countries or other countries similarly 
placed. Nor should they stereotype the 
present position of production or the distri- 
bution of industries. 

It was recommended that as publicity is 
one of the most effective means to prevent 
growth of abuses, the League of Nations 
should follow closely the operations and ef- 
fects of international agreements and publish 
information thereon. 

The conference laid special emphasis on 
the importance of the systematic collection 
of accurate information both from the point 
of view of the leaders of industry and of 
the public. Accurate statistics should be ob- 
tained both for the basic world industries and 
also for the chief industries of each country, 
so as to render possible the compilation of 
quantitative indices of industrial production. 

The Economic Organization of the League 
of Nations was asked to endeavour to pro- 
mote international agreements with regard 
to terms, methods and scope of industrial 
statistics employed, and to collate the infor- 
mation provided as to raw materials, pro- 
duction, etc., the International Labour Office 
dealing with wages, hours, employment, etc. 
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Agriculture 


The mest important outcome of the dis- 
cussions on agriculture was stated by the 
president to be the realization of the essential 
inter-dependence of agriculture, industry and 
commerce. The conference considered that 
the first measures for the improvement of 
agriculture must be taken by agriculturists 
themselves—by the general adoption of better 
technical methods, more scientific organiza- 
tion, an extension of the international cam- 
paign against diseases of plants and animals, 
and by co-operation and the organization 
of credit institutions. With regard to the 
co-operative movement, the conference em- 
phasized the importance of direct relations - 
between producers’ and consumers’ associa- 
tions. 


National credit institutions were recom- 
mended, with or without the assistance of the 
public authorities in each country. The con- 
ference laid stress on the desirability of re- 
moving hindrances to the free flow of agri- 
cultural products, in so far as their removal 
does not endanger the vital interests of the 
varlous countries or their workers. Where a’ 
minimum of protection is maintained, care 
should be taken to maimtain an equitable 


‘balance between industry and agriculture, and 


not to stifle one to the advantage of the 
other. 


The conference requested the League of 
Nations to ensure that, in the organizations 
already existing or to be formed for the study 
of economic questions, ‘agricultural initerests 
shall be represented in proportion to their 
economic and social importance. 


In his closing address summarizing the work 
accomplished by the conference, President, 
Theunis said: “The eight years of post-war 
experience have demonstrated the outstand- 
ing fact that, except in the actual fields of 
conflict, the dislocation caused by the war 
was immensely more serious than the actual 
destruction. The main trouble now is neither 
any material shortage in the resources of 
nature, nor any inadequacy in man’s power to 
exploit them. It is all, in one form or an- 
other, a maladjustment—not an insufficient 
productive capacity, but a series of impedi- 
ments to the full utilization of that capacity. 
The main obstacles to economic revival have 
been the hindrances opposed to the free flow 
of labour, capital and goods. 


“The removal of these obstacles, with the 
twofold object of stimulating production and 
restoring free channels for trade, requires con- 
certed international action. The attainment. 
of the former object lies largely in the hands 
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of producers in promoting by co-operation 
more scientific methods, such as simplification 
and standardization, which eliminate waste. 
A necessary preliminary to this process is the 
collection and periodical publication of in- 
formation bearing on production and _ its 


factors which shall be fuller, more regular, 
more uniform and better co-ordinated. The 
second object lies rather within the scope of 
governmental efforts inspired and permitted 
by an enlightened opinion among the em: 
ployers, workers and consumers.” 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY IN NEW YORK STATE_ 


HE general conditions of !abour in the 
manufacturing and mercantile business 
in the State of New York were the subject of 
a recent inquiry by an “ Industrial Survey 
Commission ” appointed last year by the State 
Legislature. The Commission was composed 
of three senators and five members of the As- 
sembly. The inquiry was suggested by the 
numerous labour bills coming up for considera- 
tion at each session, requiring that the legis- 
lators should be conversant with existing con- 
ditions. Moreover the recent controversy re- 
garding equality for men and women in in- 
dustry on the occasion of the conference held 
early in 1926 by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labour* ap- 
peared to call for a thorough investigation of 
all the special laws regulating the employ- 
ment of women. 


Special Legislation Affecting Women 


In their report the Commissioners give 
special prominence to the proposal to limit by 
law the working hours of women in factories 
and shops to 48 hours in the week. They 
favour such special legislation for women pro- 
viding a 48-hour week for those employed for 
six full days, but allowing an extension to 49} 
hours in factories and shops for the purpose 
of giving the employees a full half holiday on 
one day each week, in addition to their regular 
day of rest. The arguments for or against such 
legislation are considered, and the commis- 
sioners, while conceding that the balance of 
reasons is in favour of restricted hours, ap- 
pear to regard such limitations as a matter 
of present expediency, rather than as being 
based on any essential need for the protection 
of women by means of special laws. “To 
your commission it seems that a more im- 
portant question to women is the obtaining 
for them of wages more nearly approximating 
the wages of men engaged in work requiring 
equal intelligence and application. In com- 
parison with the wages given to men, the 
wages paid women are unjustly inadequate. 
*Lasour Gazerre, April, 1926, page 308; 
June, page 531; also February, 1926, page 130. 


As one woman stated, a woman well paid, 
well fed, is happier at fifty-two hours than 
one underpaid at forty-eight hours.” 


Many witnesses appeared before the com- 
mission both for and against the law. Union 
male labour was found to be for the law. 
Union female labour, especially those work- 
ing only forty-eight hours or less, and many 
women interested in welfare work, were also 
for the law. On the other hand many wor- 
kers seemingly healthy and some women’s 
political organizations, were opposed to the 
proposed law. 


Industrial Council Commended 


A large part of the report deals with ques- 
tions arising out of workmen’s compensation. 
The commisisoners received numerous sug- 
gestions for amendments to the Jaw on this 
subject. Many of these suggestions were con- 
nected with difficulties arising out of adminis- 
tration, which did not appear io the commis- 
sioners to call for any new provision in the 
law. They suggest that “purely administra- 
tive matters should be treated administra- 
tively,” and that if the parties concerned 
have suggestions to make for remedying con- 
ditions they should bring them directly to 
the administrative authorities. 


Special machinery exists in New York State 
for encouraging the joint discussion of labour 
ditficulties. The establishment of the “ In- 
dustrial Council” of the State was noted in 
the Lasour Gazette, July, 1924, page 567. 
The council is composed of representatives of 
employers and employees, with the State In- 
dustrial Commissioner and the chairman of 
the Industrial Board as chairman and vice- 
chairman respectively. It offers employers and 
labour the means of continuous and direct con- 
tact with the Labour Department. The council 
may make to the commission any suggestions 
that it believes proper after full inquiry and 
investigation. The commissioners report after 
four years’ experience, that the Industrial 
Council has rendered excellent service in bring- 
ing together the conflicting viewpoints of 
employer and employee. They suggest that 
“it possibly could render a great additionai 
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service by acting as a clearing house for the 
complaints that frequently arise and that may 
not always be well founded.” 


_ Effects of “Closed Unions” in Building 
Trades 


The report contains the following paragraphs 
on conditions in the building trades in New 
York City :— 


“Very early in the work of the commission 
it became apparent, through the testimony of 
witnesses representing contractors in the city 
of New York, engaged in the building trades, 
that certain unions in this highly unionized 
business could not or would not furnish the 
number of men necessary to carry on their 
particular branches of the business, perhaps 
due to the fact that through in effect a clos- 
ing of the membership lists the supply of 
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available union men was restricted, and that 
moreover, these unions would not permit 
new men to be admitted to the union to 
make up this deficiency, nor permit in some 
cases men holding cards in the union from 
some other locality to work here. 

“Tt is plain that a closed union is an evil 
working first against the contractor and the 
public and eventually against the working 
men because the tendency to the formation 
of such: an aristocracy of labour will be .the 
formation of rival unions to ccver the whole 
of the trade affected and the creation of a 
feeling of deep discontent in the hearts of 
those workers not members of the closed 
union who must walk the streets in search of 
work while jobs are crying for workers and 
while the closed union members who thus 
exclude their brother workers, are employed 
at unusual wages.” 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA 


‘TBE Employment Service Council of Can- 

ada, a body advisory to the Minister 
of Labour in connection with the opera- 
tions under the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act, met in Ottawa for its eighth 
annual meting on June 23 and 24. The 
Council is representative of the provincial 
government employment services, the Federal 
Departments of Labour and Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, various 
workers and employers, the railways, and re- 
turned soldiers. After an official welcome by 
the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
the delegates proceeded to a discussion of 
several topics which affect the proper func- 
tioning of the free public employment offices 
throughout Canada. Among these subjects 
were the following: the relation of immiga- 
tion to employment and to the work of the 
Employment Service of Canada; the place- 
ment’ of handicapped workers, especially 
handicapped ex-service men; the problem of 
harvest labour supply for 1927; the mobility 
of labour and its relation to unemployment; 
the notification of industrial disputes to work 
seekers other than those registering at public 
employment offices; and the technique of em- 
ployment offices. Recommendations for pre- 
sentation to the Minister of Labour were 
drafted on these subjects, and will be sub- 
mitted at a later date. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
C. P. Riddell of Montreal, chairman of the 
Council. The bodies represented and the 
representative in each case were as follows:— 
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organizations of 


Province of Nova Scotia, H. H. Congdon, 
Halifax; Province of New Brunswick, George 
R. Melvin, St. John; Province of Quebec, 
Jos. Ainey, Montreal; Province of Ontario, 
J. H. Ballantyne, ‘Toronto; (Province of 
Manitoba, J. A. Bowman, Winnipeg; Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, G. E. Tomsett, Regina; 
Province of Alberta, W. Smitten, Edmonton; 
Province of British Columbia, J. D. McNiven, 
Victoria; Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa; Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, R. Tallon, 
Montreal, Jas. Simpson (Vice-Chairman of 
the Council), Toronto; Railway Association 
of Canada, C. P. Riddell (Chairman of the 
Council), Montreal; Railway Brotherhoods, 
S. N. Berry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, J. W. Ward, Winni- 
peg; Department of Labour, Mrs. Chas. Cau- 
cutt, Kenora, Miss Mary McNab, Toronto, 
and V. C. Phelan (Acting Secretary), Ottawa; 
Returned Soldiers, T. C. Lapp, Ottawa; De- 
partment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
Major E. Flexman, Ottawa; Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries, J. Clark Reilly, Ottawa. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year 
took place, and the following were elected: 
Chairman, James Simpson, Toronto; Vice- 
Chairman, T. C. Lapp, Ottawa; and Secre- 
tary, R. A. Rigg, Ottawa. Three additional 
executive members will be nominated by the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture, the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, re- 
spectively. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1927, AS 
REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of June 
showed a further pronounced gain that 
made the situation more favourable than in 
any other month since 1920. Statements were 
tabulated from 6,150 firms employing 876,768 
workers, as compared with 832,872 on May 
1; this increase of 48,896 persons, or 5.3 per 
cent, brought the index number to 105.9, as 
compared with 105.2 on Oct. 1, 1926, the pre- 
vious high level in the last seven years. In 
the preceding month, the index stood at 100.6 
and on June 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 101.0, 94.5, 95.2, 97.3, 89.2 
and 86.6, respectively. 

Unusually large advances for the time of 
year were recorded in manufacturing, while 
construction, transportation, mining, logging, 
and services also showed important increases. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Expansion was noted in the five economic 
areas, Quebec firms adding the largest number 
of employees to their staffs. 


Maritime  Provinces—Further  improve- 
ment was noted in the Maritime Provinces, 
according to statistics received from 559 em- 
ployers with a combined working force of 
68,666 persons, as compared with 66,428 in the 
preceding month. Although this gain was 
rather smaller than that reported on June 1 
last year, the index then was several points 
lower. Manufacturing (particularly of lum- 
ber, fish and pulp and paper products) and 
construction, registered heightened activity, 
while logging and transportation were season- 
ally slacker. 


Quebec. — Transportation, construction, 
manufacturing and logging reported pro- 
nounced increases in personnel, while smaller 
gains were shown in mining and trade; the 
gain in logging was due to river driving op- 
erations. Employment was in considerably 
greater volume than on the corresponding 
date in any of the last six years, the index 
being four points higher than on June 1, 1926, 
although important advances were then indi- 
cated. Statements were tabulated from 1,377 
firms employing 252,183 workers, or 16,471 
more than in their last report. 


Ontario—The situation in Ontario was 
better than in any other month of the years 
since 1920, the index standing at 101.5, as 
compared with 95.2 at the beginning of June, 
1926, when the trend was also upward. The 


payrolls of the 2,803 co-operating establish- 
ments aggregated 362,586 persons; on May 1, 
they had 350,094 employees. Construction, 
manufacturing, transportation and mining 
registered the greatest expansion, while logg- 
ing and trade were seasonally quiet. 


Prairte Provinces.—Construction, transpor- 
tation, manufacturing and services reported 
the most’ marked improvement in the Prairie 
Provinces, where the 778 firms whose statistics 
were tabulated employed 114,036 persons, as 
against 106,058 in the preceding month. More 
extensive increases were indicated on June 1, 
1926, but the index then was several points 
lower. 


British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
79,297 workers was registered by the 673 re- 
porting employers, who had 74,590 at the be- 
ginning of May. This increase of over 4,700 
employees was the largest noted on June 1 in 
any year since the record was instituted in 
1920; employment was in slightly greater 
volume than in the early summer of the last 
seven years. As in the other provinces, con- 
struction, manufacturing and _ transportation 
recorded the most noteworthy expansion on 
the date under review, but a favourable tend- 
ency was generally in evidence. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was decidedly up- 
ward of seven of the eight cities for which 
separate compilations are made; Montreal, 
Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver showed considerable gains, 
while moderate declines were noted in Wind- 
sor and other Border Cities. 


Montreal—Improvement on a smaller scale 
than on June 1, 1926, was noted in Montreal, 
where the 722 co-operating firms reported 117,- 
957 persons, an increase of 2,946 over their 
May 1 staffs. Transportation, construction 
and trade reported the greatest increases, but 
manufacturing as a whole was slightly slacker. 
The index was the same as on the correspond- 
ing date last year. 


Quebec.—Continued gains were registered 
in Quebec City, chiefly in the construction and 
transportation industries, while manufacturing 
showed a falling off. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 90 establishments employing 10,228 
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workers, as against 9,622 in the preceding 
month. Considerable declines were indicated 
on June 1 last year, when the index was 
lower. Employment at the beginning of June 
was in greater volume than in any other 
month of the record, which for this city goes 
back to 1924. 


Toronto—The situation in Toronto con- 
tinued to be more favourable than in any 
other month in the five years for which sta- 


tistics are available, according to returns fur- 


nished by 797 employers with 104,259 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 102,707 on 
May 1. Manufacturers were rather busier, 
while considerable improvement was shown in 
construction. The gain exceeded that noted 
in the same month of 1926. 


Conditions were much better than on June 1 
a year ago. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities—Cur- 
tailment was registered in automobile factories 
in the Border Cities, but construction showed 
more activity. The 93 firms furnishing data 
reported 11,061 employees, or 132 less than in 
the preceding month. Employment was in 
smaller volume than on the same date last 
year. 


Winnipeg—An aggregate working force of 
27,501 persons was registered by the 279 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received and who 
had 26,954 employees on May 1. Although 
this gain was less extensive than that noted 
at the beginning of June, 1926, the index was 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nors.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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Ottawa—Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation recorded heightened activity in 
Ottawa, where employment was at a higher 
level than at the beginning of June last year, 
although the advance then was larger. A com- 
bined working force of 11,268 persons, or 395 
more than in their last report, was employed 
by the 186 co-operating firms. 


Hamilton—Additions to staffs on  practi- 
cally the same scale as on the corresponding 
date in 1926 were reported in Hamilton; 205 
employers had 30,516 workers on their pay- 
lists, as compared with 29,852 at the beginning 
of May. Most of the expansion took place 
in manufacturing, notably in iron and steel 
plants, but other industries were also busier. 
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several points higher. The greatest improve- 
ment took place in construction, but manu- 
facturing was also busier, while there was a 
moderate reduction in trade. 


Vancouver—Construction and _ transporta- 


tion reported the. bulk of the gain in Vancou- 
ver, where manufacturing was rather slacker, 


chiefly in lumber and iron and steel works. 
Statements were tabulated from 235 employ- 
ers with 26,070 workers in their employ, or 
544 more than on May 1. Contractions were 


indicated on June 1 a year ago, when the situa- 


tion was not so favourable. 


Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table 2. 
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1 number of employees reported in Canada on the date unde 


ew. 
Tanie INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 

















— Maritime : Prairie British All manu- 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
86-6 89-5 83-4 84-9 91-1 93-3 8-1 
89-2 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 84-2 
97-3 93-9 99-1 96-8 95-5 100-4 93-5 
95-2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 88-4 
83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75°5 
86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79°3 
87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97*3 112-2 88-5 
96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96°0 114-2 89-4 
98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
89-6 84-5 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103°3 87-7 
91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95:3 
104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
101-1 85-1 107-7 96:8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100°6 98-8 87-5 
95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
96-3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
Relative weight of employment by 
districts and in manufacturing as 
AtVaney ly lOD7T hehe eee ewe 100-0 7-8 28-8 41-4 13-0 9-0 55-7 
Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
a Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton} Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1923 
June a ey Robie Bee O54 | Lae eer. 89-9 109-6 ae a Be I, Ce We 87-1 94-7 
June eee Poke bacte OR 96°2 ||. os dor reer 85-2 101-6 SoThill gee cet 83-6 99-7 
JAD ae stent shake 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 YA SOM Ble 8 etre, es ae, ol: 81-4 98-3 
OID, toh Gagan e cheaals ei 85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 RO rhein Ir sesteger Rene aE: 84-2 97-4 
DIRE rs sees eect ye 86-7 93 +2 81-8 86-6 SUP al cele cetera 82-7 101°8 
ps Ley incr eaee Rega ar oe 4 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 SUS Pale aes ree 83°+7 102-5 
1h Zl a OAL a me ea 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 toy oy i heey Acheter 85-4 104-0 
PUNO! kos e ee tere 95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
Tal yes ae gue 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
lyn fe Da (ee SERA RY Oe = 97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
HSL) Sh cise) Wed has pnt a mas 97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
Ocwni we, Bea ate 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
INOW b er sthers totes out ihiens 99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87°7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
Dec. Rae aes neta Ake 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
SATO Gy. oe eta eran a. 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105 +8 
Depry eer es 88-3 90-6 86°5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Mars dese: prie.iah eur. 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
ADEM cian ion et. 93-1 94-9 87°7 86-5 90:3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
May Tie, rey 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
SUMO A se. Seer ed neh 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
SOV tee we eee 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
AUG MEAL. Ren Re 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
Dept alleen nar vores 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
OCCA eee emiant a 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
NGVO1 2a. eee 103°3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
Dec. i tagge stax aera ed 100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
oS in Daa ae a a 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57+7 99-3 107-3 
FODOL corse w woe 93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
Mar: oases). 3.04 24:'00s 94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
ADT core akeat ames 96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96°3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
Maya arene ote 100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99°5 97-2 117-2 
JaOO Deis Ao als hare 103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
as at June 1, 1927... 13-5 1-2 11-9 LeSalia 3°5 1-3 3-1 3-0 
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Manufacturing of the record, while the index was lower in 

Statements were tabulated from 3,916 each of the last six years. Lumber mills regis- 
manufacturers employing 488,242 operatives, tered the greatest gains, these being of a sea- 
as compared with 474,731 in the preceding sonal nature, while important advances were 
month. This increase was more extensive also made in fish preserving, pulp and paper, 
than that reported on June 1 in most years vegetable food, building material, rubber, elec- 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 











1Relative June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 
Industries Weight 1927 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Manufacturing................... 55-7 98-8 96-1 93-9 88-3 88-4 93-5 
Animal products—edible......... 2-1 112-1 99-2 105-8 101-3 97-0 95-0 
UPN GI PrOGuCts hae cen 0-1 83-0 79-6 86-1 78-8 80-9 90-4. 
Leather and products............ 1-9 78-7 78-6 72-4 70:3 76-5 78-1 
Lumber and products............ 6-3 111-9 98-7 110-8 109-1 106-6 112-4 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 4-2 132-5 110-0 134-5 135-8 130-8 134-6 
Humigune et ee ee 1:0 89-2 90-2 85-1 76-1 76:3 79-8 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 82-9 80-3 78-6 72-7 75-3 86-3 
Musical instruments.............. 0-4 69-8 69-2 68-9 56-6 57-2 68-4 
Plant products—edible........... 3:0 97-0 93-0 92-3 89-8 88-6 90-0 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-8 117-2 112-5 108-4 100-9 100-6 104-4 
iPulprand papers. > ..dcoe. cet 3-6 135-1 124-8 121-1 107-5 106-7 114-7 
Paper products...... AEA ea: 0:8 96-2 96-6 90-5 89-9 86-7 91-2 
Printing and publishing........ 2-4 103-8 103-5 99-7 97-9 98-0 96-7 
Feuwber products... ../..e. seae 1-6 99-5 97-3 85-0 84-9 75-6 84-3 
Rextilesproducts...... eee ee “8-6 98-0 98-4 91-9 87-9 82-5 90-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3:3 117-4 116-7 107-3 101-4 88-9 104-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-7 104-8 104-3 102-2 91-1 86-8 96-2 
Garments and personal furnish- 

nes. ee PI soa bibs ood peal a 2-5 73-6 75-4 71-6 71-3 72-2 75-5 

Other textile products.......... 1-1 114-0 114-0 98-6 98-7 94-0 96-3 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

liquors JAD IR AIRE. kb 1-4 105-8 103-6 99-9 99-7 96-0 95-9 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0-1 95-8 107-7 100-0 95-8 105-2 98-6 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-8 89-1 87-6 86-5 80-1 86-4 91-6 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 105-7 97-0 103-6 88-9 92-5 100-3 
Electric current. . 1/..os eek ae 1-5 134-4 130-9 125-8 132-4 129-1 118-2 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-2 130-0 130-0 117-0 109-7 111-5 103-0 
Tron and steel products........... 15-1 85-5 86-1 84-1 75-0 79-2 86-7 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

SEC EG vag ayris nuztn' xin la. PERE 1-6. 68-6 70-4 64-0 62-0 69-3 81-8 
Machinery (other than vehi- 

cles) GR Tae a LY A AN Sates) 1-3 83-2 83-4 74-9 71-0 70-1 75-1 
Agricultural implements....... 1-1 90-1 90-8 82-7 57-1 57-9 66-4 
Hana vehicles). .'.).../. eee 6-8 98-7 100-2 102-0 91-6 98-6 104:6 
Steel shipbuilding and repair- 

AT) ent es col) Ne 0-4 34-3 32-2 34-6 38-0 32-2 29-3 
Heating appliances...,......... 0:6 88-9 89-2 88-7 82-4 81-6 95-2 
Tron and = steel fabrication 

(COYEWEE NR AG Ae trie ae 2% 0-7 105-2 100-0 97-1 73-7 85-9 91-7 
Foundry and machine shop ; 

products... }:7 Bae eee 0:6 88-0 90-6 83-6 74-2 76-4 92-1 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-0 82-5 82-5 84-1 70-3 72°5 81-1 

Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-9 110-9 109-1 92-6 79°8 84-2 91-1 
Mineral products......... Sas. 1-2 109-5 106-5 106-5 109-9 107-5 104-1 
IMgscellaneous «22s... sot re eee 0:5 94-4 92-7 88-3 84-6 85-4 94-6 
Bogging ek i, i es 2:3 48-1 45-8 53-4 51-3 53-6 52-5 
SHBINE hole iss digi he eee 5-1 100-9 99-0 92-3 94-5 103-7 101-6 
CORRE Pe ce are ec ate ee 2°9 83-0 83-8 77-1 77-0 89-8 93-8 
Metallie‘ores.. 63:54 52.5. eee ee 1-4 164-3 159-2 140-9 151-6 155-7 126-2 
Non-metallic minerals (other ; 
CaN COAL) Ao sot. suicc ce Oe 0:8 114-0 103-1 107-2 100-2 99-6 105-3 
Communications................. 2-9 120-6 120-4 116-9 110-1 109-8 102-2 
Molepraphs.%.:.<.(Mt. eee 0°6 125-1 12335) 120-1 110-9 108-2 102-4 
Melephoness ca... ys «ate a eerie 2:3 119-4 119-6 116-1 109-9 110-2 102-1 
Transportation................... 13-1 113-5 109-1 110-6 105-2 110-1 109-0 
Street railways and cartage...... 2°3 118-4 116-9 114-3 111-9 114-7 116-1 
Steam Tallwayerc..... see 9-0: 3 102-0 98-9 97-5 94-2 99-2 98-3 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-8 229-1 203-7 248-7 211-1 219-3 211-2 
Construction and Maimtenance . 11-9 197-8 154-7 186-7 155-9 147-3 140-2 
Buildings: Ok tee: ee eee 4-2 179-4 164-5 166-7 122-7 118-9 100-1 
Hoh wayee dtl. a ee ee 1-9 1,922-8 1, 053-6 1, 466-7 1, 547-0 937-9 1,956-6 
TR ra wh Vans itty tg ace otokel cis roa ena ae 5-8 161-0 126-6 162-9 139-4 143-8 146-6 
Services fee. caters cree eee oe 1:8 126-0 121-4 120-8 116-4 113-8 108-8 
Hotels and restaurants........... 0-9 125-2 118-2 124-5 124-0 121-4 117-3 
PFOLCSHION SI is sianie gsc e -csieeaeeaes 0-2 124-0 119-5 115-9 115-7 111-5 98-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-7 127-6 126-5 117-2 105-8 104-3 100-2 
TERA Mee tN ded), Lok! Pe ee are 7-2 105-7 105-3 97-5 93-8 92-5 91-9 
MROCR Ieee ee sot Sea seats 4-8 108-4 108-2 97-3 94-2 91-1 90-2 
Wholesale, e273 22 eae 2°4 100-7 100-0 97-7 93-1 95-2 95-1 
All Industries.................... 100-0 105-9 100-6 101-0 94-5 95-2 97-3 





1The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of emp.vyeé¢s reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review 
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tric current and some other industries. On 
the other hand, iron and steel and textile 
plants were seasonally slacker. 

Animal Products—Edible—There were fur- 
ther pronounced increases in the number en- 
gaged in this group, particularly in the fish- 
preserving branch in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia. Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 243 firms employing 18,294 persons, 
as compared with 16,005 in the preceding 
month. ‘This increase, which exceeded that 
reported in earlier years, brought the index 
number to a higher point than on June 1 in 
any other year since the record was begun in 
1920. 

Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group, chiefly tanneries, showed a small fall- 
ing off as compared with the extensive losses 
registered at the beginning of June, 1926. 
The index was slightly higher than on the 
corresponding date in any of the last six years. 
The working force of the 191 co-operating 
employers totalled 16,980, as against 17,037 
operatives in the preceding month. There 
were minor reductions in all except the Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Lumber and Products—Continued seasonal 
expansion was indicated in lumber mills, while 
container, match and other wood-using fac- 
tories were also busier. Returns were com- 
piled from 734 manufacturers in the lumber 
group, having 55,501 employees, compared with 
48,605 at the beginning of May. All prov- 
inces shared in the upward movement indi- 
cated on June 1, the largest gain taking place 
in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. 
Rather greater advances were made on the 
corresponding date last year, but the index 
number then was slightly lower. 

Plant Products —Edible—Unusually large 
increases were noted in this group at the be- 
ginning of June, when 1,042 persons were 
added to the payrolls of the 308 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 26,724 employees. 
Starch and glucose, sugar and syrup and fruit 
and vegetable preserving establishments re- 
corded most of the gain, which was chiefly re- 
ported in Quebec, Ontario and British Col- 
umbia. The increase registered on June 1, 
1926, was considerably smaller and the index 
number then was several points lower. 

Pulp and Paper Products—The additions 
to staffs in the pulp and paper group were 
larger than in any other month since 1920, 
bringing employment to its highest point in 
the record of eight years. An aggregate pay- 
roll of 59,968 workers was reported by the 
472 establishments, whose statistics were com- 
piled and who employed 57,641 in the pre- 
ceding month. Pulp and paper mills registered 
the bulk of the gain, although printing and 


publishing shops were rather busier. Quebec 
reported most of the advance, but the trend 
was upward throughout the country. 

Rubber Products—tThirty-three rubber fac- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
14,203 persons, or 326 more than in their 
Jast return. Quebec and Ontario plants ab- 
sorbed practically all these extra operatives. 
Kmployment was in considerably greater vol- 
ume than at the beginning of June a year 
ago, when an increase on practically the same 
scale was noted. 

Textile Products—Following four months of 
uninterrupted expansion, there was a seasonal 
decline in employment in textiles on the date 
under review, chiefly in clothing factories in 
Quebec. Ontario, on the other hand, showed 
improvement. Data were received from 512 
firms employing 75,720 persons, as against 
76,075 in the preceding month. This contrac- 
tion was much smaller than that indicated 
on June 1 last year, when the index number 
was some six points lower. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—To- 
bacco factories on the whole were seasonally 
slacker, but a gain was shown in beverage 
works, according to 108 firms in this group, 
whose staffs increased from 12,333 workers on 
May 1 to 12,551 at the beginning of June. 
Quebec and Ontario registered most of this 
advance, which contrasted with the reduction 
noted on the corresponding date last year. 
The index. number then was several points 
lower. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were tabulated from 113 employers in this 
group, with 6,893 persons on payroll as against 
6,770 in the preceding month. The index num- 
ber was rather higher than on June 1, 1926; 
similar gains were then indicated. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement on a larger scale than in pre- 
vious years of the record was shown in build- 
ing material plants, 117 of which reported an 
aggregate working force of 10,564 persons, or 
845 more than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was in greater volume than on June 
1 in any other year since 1920. A consider- 
able share of the increase took place in Que- 
bec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 

Electric Current—Employment in electric 
current works continued to expand; the gain 
was, however, not as large as on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago, although the index 
number then was over eight points lower. 
The 88 co-operating companies enlarged their 
staffs by 311 workers to 12,710 at the begin- 
ning of June. The largest advance took place 
in British Columbia and Quebec, although 
the tendency was upward throughout the 
country. 
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Iron and Steel Products—There was a mod- 
erate decline in employment in the iron and 
steel group; land vehicle, machine and agri- 
cultural implement shops and foundries were 
slacker, while iron and steel fabrication works 
recorded heightened activity. Returns were 
tabulated from 642 manufacturers who re- 
leased 871 employes, reducing their staffs to 
132,269 on the date under review. The West- 
ern Provinces recorded the largest losses, but 
the tendency was unfavourable everywhere 
except in Ontario. Additions to staff had 
been indicated on the corresponding date in 
1926, when the index number stood at 84.1, 
or 1.4 points lower than on June 1, 1927. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Further ex- 
pansion was-reported in this group, contrasting 
with the reductions made on the same date 
last year, when the index number was lower. 
The 106 firms furnishing data employed 16,- 
694 workers, compared with 16,520 at the be- 
ginning of May. Most of the increase took 
place in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 

Mineral Products—Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted in this group, exceeding 
those reported on the corresponding date last 
year, when the index number was a few points 
lower. The oil and some other divisions of 
this group reported heightened activity. An 
aggregate payroll of 10,100 persons was em- 
ployed by the 73 co-operating firms, who had 
9,804 in the preceding month. Most of the 
increase took place in Ontario. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed an 
advance, which, however, was less extensive 
than on the corresponding date in 1926, when 
the index was slightly higher. Returns were 
received from 222 firms employing 20,323 work- 
ers, or 954 more than in the preceding month. 
River drives in Quebec and general increases 
in British Columbia more than offset declines 
in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario. 


Mining 


Coal—Further losses in personnel were 
noted on coal mining on June 1, as has been 
usual on that date in many years of the 
record. The level of employment, however, 
was higher than in 1926 or 1925. Statements 
were compiled from 88 operators, with 25,813 
employees, or 236 less than in the preceding 
month. There were moderate decreases in 
both Eastern and Prairie coal fields. 


Metallic Ores—Considerable improvement 
was shown in metallic ores in Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia; 51 employers en- 


larged their staffs from 11,829 workers on May 
1 to: 12,285 at the beginning of June. The 
index number was higher than in any other 
month since the record was begun in 1920. 
Practically no change in the situation was 
noted on the corresponding date last year. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—According to data received from 69 firms in 
this group, they employed 7,057 persons, or 
769 more than in the preceding month. This 
increase, which slightly exceeded that indi- 
cated in any other month of the record, 
brought the index number to its peak for the 
last eight years. Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported the greatest gains, but the tendency 
was upward in all provinces. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A further in- 
crease in employment was reported in local 
transportation on June 1, when 115 firms 
added 228 employees to their staffs, bringing 
them to 20,489 on the date under review. 
This gain was smaller than that registered on 
the corresponding date in 1926, but the index 
number then was four points lower. Im- 
provement was shown in all provinces, not- 
ably in Quebec and Ontario. 


Steam Railways—Continued and _ greater 


advances were noted in steam railway opera- 


tion at the beginning of June, when the 99 
co-operating employers enlarged their staffs 
by 2,414 persons to 78,649. Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces reported most of the in- 
crease, which exceeded that registered on the 
corresponding date last year, when the index 
was lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring.—There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the | 
Maritime Provinces, while in Quebec and 
British Columbia the trend was upward. Sta- 
tistics were received from 60 firms with 15,905 
workers, as compared with 14,106 in the pre- 
ceding month. More noteworthy advancés 
were indicated on June 1, 1926; the index 
number then was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—The volume of employment af- 
forded in building was greater than in the 
early summer of any other year of the record, 
which goes back to 1920. An aggregate work- 
ing force of 36,772 persons was reported by the 
429 contractors furnishing statistics, who had 
33,223 employees on May 1. Although ac- 
tivity increased in all provinces, the largest 
gains took place in Ontario. The additions 
registered were somewhat smaller than on the 
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corresponding date last year; building opera- 
tions in 1927 apparently commenced earlier 
in the season, for the increase reported at 
the beginning of May was considerably in 
excess of that noted on May 1, 1926, as was 
the gain in the two months as compared with 
May and June a year ago. 

Highway.—The 126 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing statistics reported 17,113 
persons in their employ, or 9,062 more than 
in their last returns. This improvement, in 
which all provinces shared, was more pro- 
nounced than on any date in 1926, and the 
level of employment was considerably higher 
than on June 1 last year. 

Railway—Continued advances were regis- 
tered by the track departments of the rail- 
ways, but the expansion was smaller than at 
the beginning of June 1, 1926. The working 
force of the 36 reporting employers totalled 
50,650: persons, as against 39,838 in the pre- 
ceding month. The most extensive gains were 
in the Prairie Provinces; additions to staff 
were, however, generally indicated throughout 
the country. 


Services 


The re-opening of summer hotels afforded 
considerably heightened employment in the 


service group; although the increase was not 
so pronounced as at the beginning of June 
a year ago, the situation then was less fav- 
ourable. Statements were compiled from 176 
establishments employing 15,629 workers, as 
against 15,172 in their last report. A large 
share of the increase took place in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Trade 


Improvement in retail stores was partly off- 
set by declines in wholesale establishments; 
576 trading firms reported 62,734 employees, 
or 76 more than on May 1. This gain was 
shghtly larger than that’ noted on the corre- 
sponding date in 1926, when the number of 
persons engaged in this group was decidedly 
smaller. Quebec firms registered greater ac- 
tivity, while in Ontario the trend was down- 
ward, and elsewhere the changes were small. 

Table I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on June 1, 
1927. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF MAY, 1927 


ea term unemployment as used in the 

following report has reference to invol- 
untary idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organ- 
izations reporting. 

Statements tabulated from 1,576 local trade 
unions, representing 163,754 members, indicated 
slight improvement of a general character dur- 
ing May, the percentage of idleness standing 
at 5.2 at the end of the month, as compared 
with 6.0 per cent at the close of the previous 
month. There was very little change in com- 
parison with May last year, when 4.9 per cent 
of the members were out of work. All prov- 
inces with the exception of Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia registered a greater volume 
of employment than in April, and the reduc- 


tions in these two provinces were quite small. 
Of the gains in the remaining provinces, that 
of 3.4 per cent in Saskatchewan and of 2.5 
per cent in Manitoba, were the most substan- 
tial, due in both cases to improvement in 
building and construction and steam railway 
operation. When making a comparison with 
the returns for May last year, the New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta situ- 
ation improved slightly, while in the other 
provinces there were small offsetting reduc- 
tions. The changes, however, were not pro- 
nounced in any one province. 


A separate tabulation is made of the trade 
union situation in the largest city in each 
province except Prince Edward Island. Mon- 
treal, as in April, reported the greatest per- 
centage of inactivity of any city used in this: 
comparison, though the May conditions, when 
12.1 per cent of the members were unem- 
ployed, were a slight improvement over those 
of the previous month. Halifax and Vancou- 
ver, each reported 5.1 per cent of idleness. 
The Torento situation remained unchanged, 
3.9 per cent of the members being idle both in 
April and in May. The most favourable situ- 
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ation for the month under review was reported 
by Regina with 1.4 per cent of unemployed 
members. 

The accompanying chart traces the curve of 
unemployment by months from 1921 to date. 
The trend during the period under review, con- 
trary to its course in April, projected slightly 
downward, showing somewhat improved con- 
ditions. The level of unemployment was, 
however, slightly higher than that attained 
during the corresponding month of last year. 

Reports were tabulated from 428 unions in 
the manufacturing industries with 46,442 per- 
sons, 4,121 or a percentage of 8.9 of whom 
were out of work at the end of May, as com- 


coal mines improved over May last year, when . 
the unemployment percentage stood at 10.1. 
In this comparison Nova Scotia miners regis- 
tered: greater inactivity, but the Alberta mines 
were busier. Quarry workers in Nova Scotia 
were better employed than in April, but less 
fully engaged than in May of last year. 

The building trades, with 175 unions report- 
ing 17,972 members, showed a further though 
moderate advance in employment, 9.3 per 
cent of the members being out of work at the 
end of May, as compared with 11.9 per cent 
in April. The greatest expansion was indicated 
among carpenters and joiners and granite and 
stonecutters, followed by lesser gains among 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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pared with 9.9 per cent in April. The nominal 
vain in employment registered over April may 
be attributed to a rather general increase in 
activity throughout the various groups of the 
manufacturing industries, chiefly the pulp and 
paper, and textile and garment divisions. In 
comparison with the returns for May last year, 
when 9.6 per cent of unemployment was regis- 
tered, the situation for textile and garment, 
leather and glass workers, bakers, cigar makers, 
printing tradesmen, metal polishers, and hat 
and cap workers improved, and slight reduc- 
tions occurred among papermakers, iron and 
steel, brewery and wood workers. 

In the coal mining division, where returns 
were received from 27 unions with 11,993 
members, 8.5 per cent of the members were 
idle, as compared with 7.5 per cent in April. 
In the Nova Scotia mines slightly less employ- 
ment was afforded than in April, but in Alberta 
there was an almost 4 per cent gain. From 
the British Columbia mines no idle members 
were reported as in April. The situation in the 
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hodearriers and building labourers, plumbers 
and steamfitters, and bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers. On the other hand, employment 
for bridge and structural iron workers, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and electrical workers declined. 
In comparison with the returns for May last 
year when 7.4 per cent of the members were 
idle, the situation for granite and stonecutters, 
and hod carriers and building labourers was 
considerably better, and there was also im- 
provement among steam shovel and dredge- 
men, plumbers and steamfitters, and carpen- 
ters and joiners. Of the counteracting reduc- 
tions, the most substantial were reported by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers, though tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and electrical workers also con- 
tributed a share. 

The transportation industry showed little 
variation during May from the April level, 
but the small change indicated was toward les- 
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sened unemployment. This was shown by 
the returns tabulated from 629 unions with 
56,216 members, 1,160 of whom were idle, or a 
percentage of 2.1, as against a percentage of 
2.8 in April. The steam railway division, 
whose returns constitute nearly 83 per cent of 
the entire group membership reporting was the 
determining factor in the advance movement 
of employment, assisted by minor gains in the 
street and electric railway division. The situ- 
ation, however, in the shipping and stevedor- 
ing division was somewhat adverse. In com- 
parison with the returns for May of last year, 
no change occurred in the percentage of idle- 
ness for the transportation, group as a whole, 
though within the group there were fluctu- 
ations. The movement in the various divis- 
ions of the group was similar to that in the 
previous comparison, steam and street and 
electric railway employees all indicating a 
higher level of employment, and navigation 
workers reductions, but in this comparison the 
gains were just sufficient to offset the contrac- 
tions. . 

Longshore workers for whom a separate 
tabulation is made reported 17.2 per cent of 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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May, 1919...... 4-7] 3-4] 5-3] 2-6] 1-51 2-9] 1-4] 4-91 3 
May, 1920...... -4) 5] 4-0] 1-71 2-6] 1-3] 1-5} 5-6] 2- 
May, 1921...... 12-9} 6-2126-5] 9-1110-4] 9-4112-0]21-7/15- 
May, 1922...... 12-1} 3-1111-4] 3-9] 7-1] 6-4| 5-9110-9] 8 
May, 1923...... 1-3] 1-0] 9-1] 1-5] 5-4] 2-0] 7-6] 2-4] 4 
May, 1924...... 1:6] 3-2/13-7] 5-8] 6-11 1-6] 4-7] 3-6] 7- 
Fanchty 019966: 9-2! 5-4/14-1] 9-2/12-8) 4-5! 3-1] 7-0l10 
Feb., 1925...... 8-8] 4-2111-4] 9-2] 9-0] 5-3] 9-7] 9-4] 9 
March, 1925...... 3-7] 2-4|11-6| 7-2] 8-2] 6-6/11-2| 7-8) 8- 
April, 1925...... 2-0] 4-5/13-6| 6-21 6-5| 4-1/15-6| 6-6] 8- 
May, 1925...... 3-9] 3-2|11-7| 3-5] 5-8] 4-6/16-4| 3-4] 7- 
June, 1925...... 3-4] 3-4/10-2] 3-8] 4-3] 2-4/10-8| 4-1] 6- 
July, 1925...... 2-2] 2-5] 6-4] 4-5] 3-4| 3-3] 9-6] 4-6] 5- 
Avg, 1925...... 7-21 4-2! 6-0] 3-8] 2-8] 1-31 3-0] 3-5] 4- 
Sept., 1925...... 6-6] 3-0/10-9| 3-7| 1-7| -8| 2-6] 5-2] 5- 
ie ee 3-9] 2-1110-6| 3-1| 1-8] 1-0] 3-7] 4-4] 5- 
Nov., 1925...... 4-4] 4-7| 9-8] 4-4] 2-0] 2-5] 3-5] 6-1] 5- 
Dec., 1925...... 4-3] 3-0/14-2| 6-4] 3-8] 3-5] 4-4] 6-9] 7- 
Jan. 1926...... 17-8] 2-8] 8-6| 8-4] 7-6] 5-6] 4-21 6-9 8- 
Feb., 1926...... 22-2} 2-2) 6-6] 7-9] 8-7] 8-7] 6-8] 6-7) 8: 
ar., 1926...... 19-0] 2-7] 6-5] 8-4| 7-0] 6-8] 4-6] 3-0] 7- 
‘April, 1926...... 17-2} 1-8]11-0] 4-3] 4-9] 4-7] 4-6] 7-9] 7 
May, 1926...... 4-1] 2-6|10-0| 2-8] 1:8] 2-3] 7-2| 3-0] 4 
June, 1926...... 3-8] 1-6] 8-9] 1-9] 2-6| -8] 4-9] 2-6] 4 
July, 1926...... 2-6| 2-0] 2-1] 1-6] 1-6] -6| 5-3] 4-0] 2 
Aug., °1926...... 1-9| 2-5] 3-2] 1-5] 1-8] 1-0] 5-0] 3-9] 2 
Sept., 1926...... 1-1] 1-6] 7-1] 1-8} -5] 1-1] 2-0] 5-4] 3- 
Oat ®. 1926. <2. 1-2] 1-1] 3-6] 2-3] -4} 1-4] -8! 5-6] 2 
Nov., 1926...... 1-3] 2-1] 4-9] 4-0] 2-21 -9] 6-7/10-0] 4 
Dison ahl0o6) i. 3-2] 2-21 7-6] 5-6] 4-3] 2-1] 6-7| 7-51 5 
Janie 1997. 007... 3-0] 3-4] 7-8] 6-8] 6-3] 6-1| 4-0/ 6-91 6 
Bobyreege7a0. 3-8| 2-3] 7-2] 7-2] 8-1] 5-3] 4-2| 7-4] 6 
March, 1927...... 13-1| 1-6] 6-5| 4-9] 5-6] 4-1] 4-4| 4-41 5 
April, 1927...... 5-5] 2-7| 9-3] 4-0] 6-2] 5-1] 7-2| 3-61 6 
May, 1997...... 5-8] 1-9] 8-8] 3-1] 3-7] 1-7| 6-5| 3-91 5 





a quarter of a million dollars. 
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the members idle in May, as compared with a 
percentage of 16.4 in April. An increase in 
unemployment was also reported over May of 
last year when 14.7 per cent of the members 
were without work. 

From public employees, whose returns in- 
cluded 142 unions with 12,807 members, greater 
activity was registered during May than in the 
previous month, and a nominal change for the 
better over the same month of last year. The 
gain in both comparisons was due to the more 
favourable situation prevailing. among civic 
employees. 

Reports were tabulated from 109 unions in 
the miscellaneous groups of trades with 5,179 
members, 6.6 per cent of whom were out of 
work on May 31 as compared, with 5.5 per 
cent in April, and 4.8 per cent in May last 
year. Stationary engineers and firemen, and 
theatre and stage employees were slacker than 
in April, but among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees there was a greater volume of work 
afforded. Barbers reported the same percent- 
age of inactivity as in April. In comparison 
with May of last year, greater unemployment 
was registered by stationary engineers and fire- 
men, and theatre and stage employees, and 
nominal gains by hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and barbers. 

Fishermen were slightly less active during 
May than in both the previous month and 
May last year, indicating the same percentage 
of change in both comparisons, namely 4.6. 
Lumber workers and loggers again reported all 
their members at work as in April, but in May 
last year there was about 5 per cent of idle- 
ness recorded. 

Table IT on this page summarizes the returns 
by provinces for May of each year from 1919 
to 1924 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1925, to date, and Table I on page 
782 shows the percentage of unemployment 
registered in the various groups of industries 
for the same months. 





In the first six months of 1927 the Ontario 
Compensation Board awarded $2,991,891, of 
which $522,994.34 was for medical aid. 
The total benefits in the first half of 1927 were 
higher than in the first period of 1926 by over 
The total 
number of accidents reported to the Compen- 
sation Board in the first half of 1927 was 
33,686, of which 186 were fatal. These figures 
also show an increase over the same period in 
1926, when there were 29,631 accidents re- 
ported, including 147 fatalities. During the 
month of June, 1927, there were 6,446 accidents 
reported to the Board, of which 47 were fatal, 
these figures being the highest for any month 
in 1927. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORT FOR MAY 1927 


HE volume of business transacted in the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada, as shown by the average daily place- 
ments effected during the month of May, 
1927, showed a gain of 3 per cent over that 
transacted during the previous month, but a 
decline of 4 per cent was registered when a 
comparison was made with the work effected 
by the Service during the corresponding 
period last year. All industrial divisions 
showed improvement over last month, ex- 
cept farming, communication and transporta- 


throughout the month, and at the close of the 
period were about 6 points lower than those 
registered at the end of May, 1926. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 82.3 and 79.4 during the first and second 
half of May, 1927, in contrast with the ratio 
of 85.6 and 85.5 during the same periods in 
1926. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
was 74.4 and 72.0, as compared with 78.3 
and 77.4 during the-‘coresponding month a 
year ago. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies 
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tion but increased placements in the con- 
struction and service groups were mainly re- 
sponsible for the gain shown, farming showing 
the only decline of importance. In compari- 
son with last year the decline was general in 
all industries, only logging and farming 
showing improvement to any extent. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, the computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications declined slightly 
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A summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported daily during the first half of 
May was 1,803, as compared with 1,929 daily 
during the preceding period, and with 1,678 
daily during the corresponding period in 1926. 
Applicaticns for work during the latter half 
of the month registered 1,725 daily in con- 
trast with 1,783 daily during the latter half 
of May a year ago. 

Kmployers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,485 vacancies during the first 
half, and of 1,369 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a daily 
average of 1,436 and 1,526 vacancies during 
the month of May, 1926. Vacancies offered 
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to the Service during the latter half of April, 
1927, averaged 1,609 daily. 

The Service effected an average of 1,342 
placements daily during the first half of May, 
’ ef which 918 were in regular employment and 
424 in work of one week’s duration or less, 
as compared with a total average placement 
during the preceding period of 1,456 daily, 
and of 1,315 daily during the first half of 
May, 1926. During the latter half of the 
month under review, placements average 1,243 
daily (809 regular and 484 casual), as com- 
pared with an average of 1,881 daily during 
the coresponding period a year ago. 

During May, 1927, the offices of the Ser- 
vice referred 33,682 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 32,249 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
numbered 21,526, of which 17,785 were of men 
and 3,741 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 10/728. Opportunities 
for employment numbered 24,885 for men 
and 10,719 for women, a total of 35,604 The 
number of applications for work was 44,052, 
of which 32,546 were from men and 11,506 
from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
ane (10 mronths)-.2.)..46-.. 268,001 37,904 305,905 
SYP TUBS isi drshaln’e ed « ofmeteens 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
st ey ie Sin ihe: aig etaue: cteeciat wie eet 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
NO Deo we ate's.avove. sierOe a creates 297,827 95,695 393, 522 
ODOR eres cree atcnicieteid-s eet 847,16 115,387 462,552 
SP 5 sip RPS NRE iti enh ts 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
aoe Bas doa store are. ciate Stee relate 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
Sfhinsher Sica, oe Rrerays a oatotohe tities. 300, 226 109,929 410, 155 
ee (Simonths) ein. ese 82,626 41,414 124° 040 
Nova Scotra 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, were over 6 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
showed an improvement of 22 per cent when 
compared with the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of nearly 8 per cent 
in placements when compared with April, and 
of nearly 7 per cent in comparison with May, 
1926. Fewer placements were recorded in log- 
ging, mining and transportation during the 
month under review than in May last year, but 
all other industrial divisions showed gains. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 121; construction and main- 
tenance: 84, trade, 78; and services, 485, of 
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which 319 were of household workers. Posi- 
tions in regular employment were secured for 
207 men and 54 women during the month. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of nearly 29 per 
cent in the number of positions offered through 
offices in New Brunswick during May, when 
compared with the preceding month, but a de- 
cline of nearly 6 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 45 per cent higher than in 
April, but were over 8 per cent below May, 
1926. Reduced placements under transporta- 
tion and trade caused the decline from May 
last year, there being minor changes only in 
the other industrial groups. During the month 
226 placements were effected under construc- 
tion and maintenance, and 622 in the services 
division. Of the ‘laitter 454 were of house- 
hold workers. Placementts in regular employ- 
ment numbered 257 of men and 66 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in the Province of Que- 
bec during May were over 15 per cent less 
favourable than in the preceding month, and 
over 17 per cent fewer than in the correspond- 
ing month last year. Slghtly higher per- 
centages of decline were recorded under both 
comparisons in placements. The reduction in 
placements from last year was almost entirely 
due to a smaller demand for building construc- 
tion workers, as the changes in other indus- 
tries were small. Logging showed the largest 
gain. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 222; logging, 268; 
farming, 74; transportation, 53; construction 
and maintenance, 609; trade, 59; and services, 
640, of which 366 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,408 men and 499 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During the month of May positions offered 
through employment offices in Ontario were 
over 21 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month, but the number showed a decline over 
one per cent when compared with the cor- 
responding month last year. There was an 
increase of over 20 per cent in placements 
when compared with April, but a reduction of 
nearly 4 per cent in comparison with May, 
1926. Mining and logging showed the greatest 
gains in placements over May last year, and 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
and services showed the largest declines. The 
changes in other groups were small. Indus- 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Reported} Unfilled eats Referred Placed 
uring | at end of during to. 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual 
Nova Scotlan eo Se ae 972 149 908 880 261 565 
Pal ifa x), Rea Brain shir nak yh 454 53 479 415 36 379 
Now Glasgow ye seu ee ite 156 38 137 166 79 36 
Siyrdmay Jha VUE k Va Sentai ay 362 58 292 299 146 150 
New Brunswick..................... 1,000 35 1,023 964 323 641 
RAGA Ieee ccc kyl el aiden 6 g 77 18 59 
DUNC GOWN, sehr Heke tg Ne Cam 360 95 335 334 76 258 
BtwOnmei i. sr peun: bl SUNCOM IR 572 4 609 ee! 229 324 
Mrebee Sh OO Pa Cae 2,008 697 4,165 2,301 1,907 32 
FINA dice Liat ks Nae ee eat e 263 291 431 308 307 1 
WLORnireal aa. uate ey ae ea ae 1,447 242 2,671 1,306 1,116 6 
Rushieer hi SEL th ie) Oe ee 277 43 610 290 206 22 
IDOL OLOOKIO NN. Noduky hivth y fe ousted 204 60 252 188 164 3 
MEG RT yerd.. Coed in seca e nee 186 61 201 209 114 0 
Ontario iy Mee oan 15, 432 2,619 17,791 13,691 8,717 4,391 
Beeville. Awe ees Qa PO 170 0 169 169 65 104 
TSMORG he ML EN Sean IN ot 280 44 307 240 143 97 
CORA tIA TA cli Ae hs Vee ee 268 11 285 271 160 111 
Cobaltegee lies. Se 355 81 354 345 320 15 
Fort Witt a3} Waco cal tat 295 0 331 295 212 83 
CURT Dray cee ee te ee nen mn 210 60 264 191 107 65 
Hamiltonians ey): ora ae 15825 63 1,536 1,241 489 751 
TUMOSTON |. AO Beebe he cy aca ae 301 46 315 273 120 153 
Heitehoner?) Mis AP ies As es 272 58 488 256 162 74 
ondon ames Ail 86 412 399 292 69 
Niagara Palla Oy une bi. eight 188 23 186 162 95 65 
Orth Bayt Seas ie Cha aee Gi) 0 878 AB 669 657 612 45 
Cab wa oi dye wok he wee ems 584 84 | 887 501 361 140 
Ottawa nies ae 1,190 378 1,088 953 673 170 
Pembroke....... 239 144 317 275 245 30 
Peterborough wat Ac hi ern 334 41 22, 249 176 34 
Por Arthurg ep a ik va mee 1,229 0 1,136 1,131 1,028 103 
pt. Catharines’ ois uuss ovat eee een 437 56 549 379 183 196 
St. Thomas) Vier yt tb ie 219 22 194 200 86 114 
Sarniays alae 168 10 159 163 125 38 
Sault Ste, Saris, fs Ms Hee 296 5 487 254 137 90 
Budbare eho Ohi ooh oot sae 1,032 342 765 747 734 13 
PAOTOIGA Cet nee a 300 20 280 229 208 20 
TOPOTGO eet en en Clee Lee 3,905 778 5, 758 3,577 1,696 1,565 
Wandeorsteey Oet) > eorea ind See 4 30 630 534 288 246 
Manitoba ssciyt) oe seyet aden. eae 3,826 110 5,523 4,091 2,042 1,931 
TANGO 6s tek een gC eee 57 18 353 307 269 38 
Opi rep ay Pp heii UL is a 248 9 259 220 159 61 
Portage la Prairie 85 13 86 69 62 7 
Wantapeg Ae cg tenis Sats ena 3,136 70 4,825 3,495 1,552 1,825 
Saskatchewan....................... 4,544 312 4,332 4,245 3,116 1,107 
Bietevan? sh MEE GES oPCk 5 ae 124 13 142 93 9 
Moose Jaw........ 1,144 151 1,097 1,076 825 229 
North Battleford 162 5 144 144 120 24 
Princes Albert: 31 6 oT ee ee 234 26 201 203 131 2 
Regina. , Leas etit a ese cane, 1,402 UG. Lord 1,370 936 434 
PAGMALOOH settee hated ann atk 742 7 690 678 522 156 
ewaleCurrentoy ei eyey. i) Lee 203 17 187 190 149 41 
WV OVONTRES fete mB a 153 10 133 130 106 24 
OLKIOUss Ccoeni erie Reece te 273 6 254 254 136 118 
Melfort |. 20a eee Aina 107 0 107 107 107 0 
AICP ER a eke eu 4,248 112 4,762 4,186 3,411 745 
Calrary. sie eae 1,181 Son 1,462 1,195 963 232 
Deumbellor sy We Ray, 350 0 380 276 237 39 
Bdmentony ii cu ia po cian eee 1,875 68 2,009 1,885 1,494 361 
Lethbridge i ocean TN ey hs 52 11 584 500 429 71 
Medicine ate si, (Nan ti mn Sea 318 0 BPHih 330 288 42 
British Columbia.................... 3, 265 137 5,548 3,274 1,749 1,311 
Cranbroolese eGo O" 0) Orin. Speen 138 8 158 124 123 ; 1 
Kamloops) i. Oe teeny 175 16 397 152 130 3 
Kelowna dtu ti. | bic), une 12 5 39 10 3 0 
NANAIMO: Yas ouan Nese tee, ae 70 3 53 24 16 8 
Nelson. 520.4 2 240 3 174 209 193 4 
New Westminster 128 1 222 130 58 72 
POntiCtan: bros cee re. Mote 124 38 101 79 27 43 
iPrinee’George J .J.cid. on, hs 69 3 66 70 70 0 
Prince Rupert. tied. ts, eee 65 1 104 67 30 37 
Revelstoke £7 CLs see | eka 24 3 116 15 13 2 
Vencouver: |... hiciieorila ogee be 1,599 71 3,364 1,844 913 780 
PEUMOrTiON |. Five iy \ Ove Wik ea ea ah ie 12 7 62 4 2 2 
Wietorig ys. Teese: Ll ee ek eee 549 13 692 546 171 359 
All Offices................. sat ae Wee Mabe ite 30, 604 4,171 44,052 33, 632 21,526 10,723 


OU oJ, area's laelslaleletelale, starotals aletuishe eres eete 24, 885 1,796 32,546 24,033 17,785 


5, 847 
Wottaen. 0)! eeresiy. 4 AF eae o wia'h lalate tele. sa 10,719 2,375 11,506 9,599 3,741 
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trial divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 1,717; logging, 1,182; farming, 812; 
mining, 153; transportation, 381; construction 
and maintenance, 3,610; trade, 335; and ser- 
vices, 4,841; of which 2,645 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
during the month numbered 7,332 of men and 
1,385 of women. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of nearly 7 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Manitoba during May when com- 
pared with the preceding month, and of nearly 
9 per cent when compared with the corre- 
sponding month last year. Placements were 
over 3 per cent less than in April, and nearly 
4 per cent below May, 1926. Farming and 
construction and maintenance showed the most 
improvement in placements over May last 
year, but these gains were more than offset by 
reductions in services. The changes in other 
groups were small. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 158; 
logging, 1388; farming, 833; construction and 
maintenance, 435; trade, 170; and services, 
2,174, of which 1,572 were of household work- 
ers. During May 1,898 men and 649 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated 
by orders listed by offices in Saskatchewan 
during May, increased over 3 per cent when 
compared with the preceding month, and 
nearly 15 per cent when compared with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 9 per cent higher than in April, 
and over 17 per cent in excess of May, 1926. 
All groups except construction and mainten- 
ance, mining and communication showed in- 
creased placements over May last year, but 
in the two latter the decline was nominal 
only. Farming showed the largest gain. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manufac- 
turing, 152; farming, 2,002; construction and 
maintenance, 662; trade, 160; and services, 
1,160, of which 604 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was secured for 2,714 
men and 402 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During May orders received at employment 
offices in Alberta called for nearly 10 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month, 
and nearly 5 per cent fewer than in the cor- 
responding month last year. There was a de- 


cline of nearly 7 per cent in placements when 
compared with April, and of nearly 5 per cent 
in comparison with May, 1926. Transporta- 
tion, services and trade were the only groups 
in which more placements were made this 


‘May than last, but the declines in other groups 


were small. Industrial division in which most 
of the applicants were placed during the 
month were: manufacturing, 307; logging, 74; 
farming, 2,000; construction and maintenance, 
699; trade, 108; and services, 878, of which 
521 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 3,028 of men 
and 383 of women. 


Brit1isH COLUMBIA 


Orders listed at employment offices in British 
Columbia during May called for nearly 15 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 


month, but were over 19 per cent lower than 


in the corresponding month last year. There 
was a gain of nearly 7 per cent in placements 
over April, but a decline of nearly 20 per 
cent when compared with May, 1926. All 
groups except logging, services and trade par- 
ticipated in the declines in placements from 
May last year, those in construction and main- 
tenance being the most pronounced. Place- 
ments by industrial groups during the month 
included: manufacturing, 462; logging, 389; 
farming, 210; mining, 98; transportation, 205; 
construction and maintenance, 573; trade, 111; 
and services 1,005, of which 551 were of house- 
hold workers. Positions in regular employ- 
ment were secured for 1,446 men and 303 
women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During May, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 21,526 
placements in regular employment of which 
12,710 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,850 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 1,406 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 444 to other prov- 
inces. The reduced transportation rate, which 
is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare 
of $4, is granted by the railway companies 
to bona fide applicants at the Employment 
Service who may desire to travel to distant 
employment for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate from Quebec 
offices numbered 146 of which 43 were for 
points within the province and 103 for out- 
side points. The provincial certificates were 
issued by the Montreal office to 22 saw mill 
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labourers and 21 bushmen for employment 
within the Montreal zone. In addition Mont- 
real sent 23 bushmen outside the province to 
camps in the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie 
and Hull transferred 80 bushmen to the North 
Bay district. 

The offices in Ontario granted 592 certifi- 
cates to persons travelling at the reduced rate, 
590 of which were provincial and 2 interpro- 
vincial. The latter were for 2 miners trans- 
ferred from Pembroke to employment in the 
Hull zone. Provincially, 372 of the certifi- 
cates were for bush labourers going to logging 
areas in the northern parts of the province 
from the Sudbury, Toronto, Fort William, 
Port Arthur and North Bay offices. Sud- 
bury also despatched one cook to Niagara 
Falls, 2 miners to Sault Ste. Marie, and 45 
mill hands and 4 carpenters within its own 
zone and Port Arthur 4 miners, 18 construction 
labourers and 14 survey men to employment 
within its zone. The remainder of the move- 
ment from Toronto included 3 rockmen and 
one rock foreman transferred to Port Arthur, 
3 labourers and one sawyer to North Bay, 
one machinist to Cobalt and one electric 
welder, one boilermaker and one machinist to 
Kingston. From North Bay 32 railway con- 
struction labourers, 4 carmen, 2 building con- 
struction labourers and one millright fitter 
went to Timmins and 59 railway, highway and 
building construction labourers to Cobalt. Lon- 
don transported one drill hand and one boat 
builder to Peterboro and one cook to Kings- 
ton, Pembroke 4 miners to Timmins and 4 
labourers to Port Arthur and St. Catharines, 
2 brass finishers to Peterboro and 4 polishers 
to Kingston. Kingston’ also received one 
polisher from Hamilton and 2 masons from 
Windsor. 

In Manitoba 504 reduced rate certificates 
were issued, 255 to persons going within the 
Province and 249 to other provinces. From 
Winnipeg one office clerk, 15 pulp cutters, 
2 farm labourers, 8 bushmen, 2 porters, one 
setter and one female hotel worker went to 
employment in the Dauphin zone; 124 farm 
labourers, 12 farm household workers, 6 fe- 
male hotel employees, 3 carpenters and one 
waitress were sent to Brandon and 24 team- 
sters, 18 farm hands, 9 building labourers, 
2 farm domestics, 6 carpenters, one hotel cook, 
one housekeeper and one foreman travelled 
to points within the Winnipeg zone. The 
Dauphin office despatched 17 bushmen to 
points within its own zone. All of the inter- 
provincial transfers were effected by the Win- 
nipeg office, 10 labourers going to North Battle- 
ford, 15 carpenters and one cook to Saska- 
toon, 20 carpenters, 2 cooks, éne upholsterer 
and one blacksmith to Regina, one cook to 


Yorkton, 4 female hotel workers to Estevan 
and 46 farm hands and 6 farm household 
workers to various points in Saskatchewan. 
In addition Port Arthur received 31 wood and 
pulp cutters, 29 saw mill labourers, 3 farm 
labourers, 7 road cutters, one porter, 5 female 
hotel workers, one edgerman, 8 cooks, 2 team- 
sters, 2 cookees and one lumber grader; Tim- 
mins received 50 labourers and Hull 2 steel 
workers. 


Those who availed themselves of reduced 
rate certificates in Saskatchewan numbered 
163 of whom 158 were for points within the 
province and 5 for other provinces. Of the 
former, 111 were farm workers, the majority 
going from Moose Jaw and Saskatoon to 
points within their own zones. Saskatoon also 
transferred 3 cooks, one engineer, 3 cookees 
and ‘one labourer to Prince Albert, 2 telephone 
labourers to Swift Current and 4 carpenters, 
3 labourers, one cook and one teamster to 
employment within its own zone. Moose Jaw 
despatched one cook to Regina and 9 team- 
sters, 2 cooks and one kitchen worker to 
points within the Moose Jaw zone. From 
Regina 10 track men and one telephone la- 
bourer went to Saskatoon and one sheep herder 
to Swift Current and from Prince Albert 3 
bushmen were sent to logging districts within 
the zone. Of those going outside the province 
Regina transferred 3 bridge carpenters and 
one domestic to the Winnipeg zone and one 
bushman to the Port Arthur zone. 


In Alberta 263 persons travelled at the re- 
duced rate, 227 to provincial points and 36 
to other provinces. Within the province the 
transfers effected by the Calgary office in- 
cluded 33 farm hands and one porter going 
to Drumheller, 2 miners, 5 farm hands and ° 
2 labourers to Edmonton, 2 machinists to 
Lethbridge and 21 farm hands, one lather and 
one female hotel worker to points in the Calgary 
zone. The Edmonton office issued certificates 
to 85 farm hands, 19 mill hands, 4 sawyers, 
3 blacksmiths, 3 track men, one hookman, 5 
labourers, one teamster, one miner, 2 mine 
labourers, one planerman, one fireman, one 
maid, 2 carpenters, 4 cooks, 7 bushmen, 3 hotel 
workers, one engineer, 3 housekeepers and one 
machinist, all of whom went to points within 
the Edmonton office. Lethbridge received 3 
farm hands and Calgary one elevator carpen- 
ter, one cookee and 5 farm hands also from 
the Edmonton office. Calgary received one 
farm domestic from Medicine Hat. Of those 
going without the province 35 were farm la- 
bourers for points in Saskatchewan, practi- 
cally all of whom were sent by the Edmonton 
office and one was a hotel cook going from 
Calgary to Cranbrook. 
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The British Columbia offices issued 182 
certificates for special transportation, 133 of 
which were provincial and 49 interprovincial. 
Provincially Vancouver transferred 22 station- 
men, 12 building labourers, 4 carpenters, 2 
farm hands, 2 firemen, one assayer, one cook 
and one flunkey to Penticton, 2 ranch hands, 
one flunkey, 5 miners, one farm hand, 2 muck- 
ers, 2 sawyers, 2 cooks and one engineer to 
Kamloops, one filer, one engineer, and one 
millwright to Vernon, one saw filer and one 
office clerk to Nelson, 4 miners and one engi- 
neer to Revelstoke, one engineer to Cran- 
brook and 13 labourers, 2 carpenters, 2 flunkeys, 
2 cooks, one waitress and one farm labourer 
to points within the Vancouver zone. Prince 
George sent 4 railroad construction labourers 
to Kamloops and Nelson, 3 miners to Cran- 
brook and one miner to Penticton. From 
Prince Rupert 2 miners and from Penticton 
one farm labourer went to employment within 


their respective zones. The remaining 29 pro- 
vincial transfers were of bushmen for points 
around Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
The interprovincial movement was practically 
towards the agricultural districts of the prairie 
provinces, Alberta receiving 26 farm hands, 
Saskatchewan 17 farm hands and one farm 
domestic and Manitoba 3 farm hands. The 
majority of these received certificates from 
the Vancouver office. Vancouver also trans- 
ported one cook to each of the Calgary and 
Saskatoon zones. 


Of the 1,850 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 975 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 761 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 94 by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, 19 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway and one by the Kettle Valley 
Railway. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the re- 
cords, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic schedules. In 
the case of each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirrax, N.S—THeE Constructive Mrcuant- 
cAL TRADES EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Locan No. 83. 

Agreement effective from May 1, 1927. 


Wages per hour, 60 cents. 
The hours worked are 44 per week. 


Hauirax, N.S.—Master Painters or Hanirax 
AND DARTMOUTH, AND BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS 
or America, Loca No. 425. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 


until May 1, 1928. 
Wages, per hour, 60 cents. 
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Overtime, from 5 to 10 p.m., time and one- 
half; thereafter, double time. One hour at 
midnight for lunch. 

Workmen outside of the city limits shall 
have all expenses paid. 

Work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day. 

Only absolutely necessary work to be done 
on Saturday afternoons, rate being time and 
one-half. 

No member shall work on his own account 
after 5 p.m., without consent of employer. 


MontreaL, Que—CerrtaIn Loca, EMpLoyers 
AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PLAS- 
QTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS, Loca No. 
33. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 19273 

until May 1, 1928. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. 

Work on Saturday afternoon only when per- 
mitted by the business agent. 

The agreement is similar to that summarized 

in the Lasour Gazette for October, 1925. 


Toronto, OnTaRIo.—THE Iranian Mosaic AND 
‘Tire Co., Ivatran Mosatc anp Marste Co., 
AND THE Art Mosaic AND Tine Co., AND 
Locau 56, TrRrrazzo Workers’ Hetprrs, 
AFFILIATED WITH THE Marsie, SLATE AND 
Stone PouisHers’, Russers’ AND SAw- 
yers’,, Tine AND Marsie Serters’, InTEr- 
NATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 

1927, until December 31, 1927 

No striking or leaving work until such matter 
as is under dispute has been brought before 

a joint arbitration committee. Such committee 

shall consist of one representative of each 

employer and one of each group of employees. 
Minimum wages, per hour, 45 cents. 
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After January 1, 1927, men considered com- 
petent by the employers shall receive an. in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour every three months 
until a maximum of 55 cents per hour is 
reached. Any helpers who can qualify as first 
class improvers may after three more months 
receive 60 cents per hour. 

Hours, 44 per week, 8 per day. Overtime, 
time and one-half. Saturday afternoon, Sun- 
days and legal holidays, double time. No work 
on Labour Day except to save life or property. 

This agreement to apply to new work only. 
A list of all existing contracts to be supplied 
to employees. 

On work out of town, $6 per week to be 
* allowed for board, railway, and travelling time 
up to 8 hours per day. 

On out-of-town work, local labour may be 
employed on carrying of materials, mixing, etc., 
but not on polishing or use of roller. Unem- 
ployed members of the union, resident in 
Toronto, shall be employed if capable of per- 
forming their duty. Such competent helpers, 
if unemployed, shall be given preference in 
jobs outside of Toronto, transportation to jobs 
being paid by the employer. 


Toronto, Ontario—District No. 4 Inrsr- 
NATIONAL Cut Strong CoNnTRACTORS’ AND 
QUARRYMEN’s ASSOCIATION, INC., AND 
JOURNEYMEN STONECUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
or NortH America, Toronto Brancu. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until April 30, 1928. 

Wages, per hour, $1.124. Wages to be paid 
weekly, not more than one day’s time being 
kept on hand. When workmen are discharged 
wages due are to be paid at time of dismissal. 

The remainder of the agreement is similar 
to one published in the LABOUR GAZETTE in Sep- 
tember, 1925. The following clause has been 
added: No apprentice shall be allowed to use 
the air tool during the first 12 months of his 
apprenticeship. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CANADIAN AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS, STEAMFITTERS 
AND SPRINKLER FITTERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1926, until September 30, 1929, and from year 
to year unless 6 months’ notice of change is 
given. 

No strikes, lockouts, or other stoppage of 
work to take place during life of agreement 
unless caused by violations of the agreement 
or by sympathetic building trades strikes sanc- 
tioned by the union and local in character. 

Wages per hour, in home town and within 
10 miles of same, 90 cents; out of town $1.05 
per hour, to apply only when men are requested 
to report at such places. Car fare to be sup- 
plied to men working outside the city limits 
and within 10 miles. 

No discrimination against sprinkler fitters 
because of acts alleged to have been committed, 
detrimental to the union. 

Hours, eight per day. Half-holiday on Satur- 
day. Saturday afternoon work, and overtime 
over eight hours, time and one-half. 

Disagreements in any other local of the 
Union shall not affect local No. 379. 


Disputes shall be referred to three umpires 
not connected with the pipefitting industry, 
decision of the majority being final and bind- 
ing. There shall be no strikes or lockouts until 
a decision has been rendered by the umpires. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO—CERTAIN MAsTER CaARPEN- 
TERS OF THOROLD, ALLENBURG AND ADJOIN- 
ING TERRITORY AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 


Locat No. 1677. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until April 30, 1928, with 4 months’ notice of 
change. 

Hours, 8 per day, 4 on Saturday. 

Wages, per hour until July 31, 1927, 85 
cents: thereafter, 90 cents. Overtime until 
9 p.m. and Saturday afternoon, time and one- 
half. Other overtime and Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. ; 

Union men to be hired when available. If 
not available non-union men if hired shall have 
12 days to become members of the union. 

Vile: Wwe fare exceeding 7 cents to be 
paid. 

Men to have a weekly pay day. Not less 
than two hours’ notice of discharge to be given. 

One apprentice to five journeymen. Appren- 
tices may work overtime when with journey- 
men. 

Foremen, 5 cents per hour over union rate. 

Business agent may visit the job if not inter- 
fering with the work. 

Men in shops may work one hour overtime 
on machines at straight time rate. 

No member may do other work after hours 
while employed by a recognized contractor. 

Extra pay for work on high scaffolds. 

Grievances to be submitted to a committee of 
two from each party. 


Sr. CatHartnes, Ont—Tue Burpers’ Ex- 
CHANGE, Master CARPENTERS, AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Locat No. 38. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 

to April 30, 1928. 

The wage rates and terms of this agreement 
are similar to those in the agreement for 

Thorold, summarized above. 


Haminton, Ontarto—Conrtractors’ Associa- 
TION OF Hamiuron, NiAGARA PENINSULA 
District, AND THE Frontier AND Hamit- 
TON District CouNcILs OF CARPENTERS. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until April 30, 1928. 

Wages per hour in Hamilton, 85 cents. 

Hours 44 per week. Overtime, time and one- 
half; Sundays and holidays, double time. 

No work on Labour Day and Carpenters” 
Picnic Day. 

Praneportetion in excess of 10 cents to be 
paid. 

Wages to be paid every two weeks. Not 
more than two days’ pay to be kept back. 
Carpenters discharged to be paid on the job, or 
waiting time. 

Business agent to have access to jobs: 

Lockers for tools and a shed for meals to be 
provided. 

Carpenters must carry a working card. They 
must not work when other than carpenters do. 
carpenters’ work; this not being enforced 
without the consent of the fair contractor. 
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One apprentice to four journeymen. 
Apprentice to join the union; wages of 
apprentices to be agreed upon. 


Hamitton, Ontario.—Master PLUMBERS, AND 
UniTep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
SrEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 67. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
until April 30, 1928, and from year to year 
unless 2 months’ notice of change is given. 

Hours 44 per week. 

Minimum wage, per hour, 95 cents. ; 

Overtime, till midnight, time and one-half. 
Thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. For necessary repairs, up to one hour, 
regular rate. . 

Apprentices, fifth year, 70 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate; sixth year 80 per cent; thereafter, 
minimum rate. 

Members doing unsatisfactory work shall 
make same right, in their own time. 

Fare and board to be paid for out-of-town 
work. 

All plumbers employed under the agreement 
shall not work for any but established sanitary 
and heating engineers. 

No rules or regulations curtailing output are 
to be made, 

One apprentice to two plumbers or steam- 
fitters; beyond this, labourers may be _ used, 
supervised by a journeyman. 

The two branches of the trade shall be kept 
separate when possible. 

Grievances to be referred to a joint confer- 
ence board, or to the United Association 
General Office, no strike or lockout to take 
place until after an investigation. 


RecinA, SAask.—ASSOCIATION OF DoMESTIC, 
SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEERS AND 
UnitEep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa, Locau No. 179. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, 
until April 30, 1928. 

Minimum wage for journeymen, $1 per hour. 

In all other respects the agreement is the 
same as that summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE 
for July, 1925. 


Recina, SASK.—ASSOCIATION OF CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES AND OPERATIVE PLASTERERS 
INTERNATIONAL AssocraTION, Locan No. 
393. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927, 
until May 31, 1928. 

Wages per hour, 
weekly. 

Hours, 44 per week. In the country, 10 hours 
per day may be worked. 

Overtime, from six till nine p.m., time and 
one-half; thereafter and Saturday afternoons 
and holidays, double time. No work on Labour 
Day; necessary work on Sunday, double time. 

Foreman.to be a union man and receive 10 
cents extra per hour. A foreman to three 
plasterers. 

Transportation and moving time to be paid. 

One hour’s notice to be given of discharge. 

An outside contractor shall employ 50 per 
eent local members. 

Disputes shall be referred to a committee of 
three from each party. 
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$1.30, paid by cheque 


Cauteary, ALBertaA—Master Painters’ ASssoci- 
ATION AND PAINTING CONTRACTORS, AND 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS AND Decor- 
Ators, No. 583. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1927, until March 31, 1928, with 60 days’ 
notice of change. 

Hours, 8 per day, 4 on Saturday. 

Minimum wage per hour, 75 cents. 

Any man in charge of 3 or more men will 
receive 5 cents per hour above schedule. 

One apprentice to four journeymen, same 
to serve three years, starting under age of 21. 

Wages to be paid in cash or cheque, with 
time to cash the latter. 

Travelling expenses travelling time and cer- 
tain living expenses to be paid outside city. 

No man to be allowed to mix paint or carry 
material outside of working hours. 

Overtime, until midnight, time and one-half; 
thereafter and Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

On regular night work, 10 hours’ pay for 8 
hours’ work. 

No discrimination by employers against union 
men. 


Catcary, ALBERTA—ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY 
AND HEATING ENGINEERS AND UNITED As- 
SOCIATION OF PLUMBERS, STEAMFITTERS AND 
GENERAL PIPEFITTERS, Loca 496. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
to April 30, 1928, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by January 1, 1928. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. One 
half-hour additional may be worked at regular 
rates to complete a job in hand. Out of town 
hours may be ten per day with one hour for 
dinner. 

Minimum wage per hour, journeymen, $1.123. 
Apprentice in fifth year, 75 cents per hour. 

Overtime, first five hours, time and one-half; 
thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. Night shifts for at least two nights, 
time and one-quarter for a ten hour shift. 

Men sent out of town are to have expenses, 
board and travelling time. 

An apprentice may use the tools during first 
three years only under supervision of a licensed 
journeyman. Apprenticeship to last five years. 

An apprentice with certificate of the Institute 
of Technology will receive six months’ credit on 
apprenticeship. 

One plumber’s apprentice to a shop, and one 
to each five plumbers; not more than five to a 
shop. 

One steamfitters’ apprentice to a shop where 
a steamfitter has been engaged for nine months 
of preceding year. In a shop having no work, 
apprentice may be loaned where he can continue 
training. 

Apprentices to be registered with union. 

Not more than one steamfitters’ labourer to 
each journeyman steamfitter except in case of 
heavy lifting. ; 

“Wages weekly in cash, or by cheque prior to 
Saturday. é 

Contractors receiving work under this local’s 
jurisdiction shall employ 50 per cent of resident 
plumbers or fitters. 

Only union men to be employed under the 
agreement, preference to be given by employees 
to the Employers’ Association. 
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Members of one branch of the trade may work 
at the other only on permit. 

Grievances are to be settled by local union 
agent and the employer, or by a committee of 
each party. 

Saturday morning work in the summer to be 
suspended from June 15 to August 15, providing 
shops desiring same have journeymen at shop 
in rotation. 


Caucary, ALBERTA—GENERAL ConTrRAcTors’ As- 
SOCIATION AND BricKLAyErRS’, Masons’ AND 


PLasTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL Union, Locau 
9 


alo 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1927, 
to March 31, 1929. 

Hours, 8 per day, four on Saturdays. 
Minimum wage, per hour, bricklayers and 
masons, $1.35. Plasterers to receive prevailing 
rate. 

Members working outside city limit to receive 
10 cents above rate, with railway expenses and 
travelling time. 

Night shift, 7 hours’ work for 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime only for saving of life or property. 
Time and one-half from 5 p.m. to midnight. 
Thereafter and Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Boiler and firework repairs, not less than 
10 cents above minimum rate. Overtime, double 
time. 

Wages to be paid in cash every two weeks. 

One hour’s notice to be given of dismissal or 
departure. 

Disputes will be investigated by a committee 
of three from each party, settlement binding 
on both parties. No strike to be ordered before 
dispute has been brought before the committee. 

Scaffolds shall comply with Alberta Govern- 
ment regulations. 





LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA—CeERTAIN Locan Firms 
AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JoINERS, Loca No. 846. 

Verbal agreement, from May 1, 1927, until] 

April 30, 1928. 

Wages per hour to be $1. 
noon to be a half holiday. 


Saturday after- 


EpMonton, ALBERTA—-LATHING SoLIcrTors’ AND 
Woop, Wire AND Meran Latuers’ InTER- 
NATIONAL UNtIon, Locat No. 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927, 
until May 31, 1928. 

Price of lathing, number 1, $5 per thousand; 
number 2, $5.75 per thousand. ; 

Churches, theatres, patch-work and outside of 
houses to be day work, $1 per hour. 

All lath to be put on floors over second floor. 

In out-of-town work, fare to be paid. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 

Men to be paid wages weekly. 

No solicitor shall work alone on a job unless 
all journeymen are working, and no solicitor 
shall work for another solicitor. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—SocieTY oF Domustic 
SANITARY AND Huatina ENGINEERS, INCorR- 
PORATED, AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUM- 
BERS, GAS AND STEAMFITTERS, Loca No. 
488. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until April 30, 1928, and from year to year 


unless notice of change is given in January of 
any year. 

Hours, 8 per day, four on Saturday. 

Minimum wages per hour, $1.123. 

Overtime, until midnight and Saturday after- 
noons, time and one-half. Thereafter, and 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Travelling time and expenses out of town to 
be allowed. 


One plumber’s apprentice to a shop, who shall 
not_ be over 20 years of age when starting, and 
shall serve five years. Apprentices shall be 
registered. 

No steamfitter to have more than one helper 
No member of the Association to employ more 
than one helper while working with the tools. 

Members of one branch of the trade are 
prohibited from working at the other. 

Members of this local union are to work 
only for members of the association. 


Wages to be paid weekly. 
Grievances are to be settled by local agent 


and employer, or by a committee of from two 
to four of each party. 


Vancouver, B.C-——EmpLoyers or Granite Cur- 
TERS IN VANCOUVER AND VICINITY AND 
GRANITE CurtEers’ INTERNATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMegrIcA, Loca, Brancu. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1927 
to April 1, 1928, and from year to year, unless 
notice of change be given before January 1. 


Minimum wage per day, $9. 


Hours, 8 hours per day, with a five day week. 
Hours may be reduced to 74 from December 
1, to January 15 if darkness interferes. 


No out-of-door work except in emergency, 
at $9.50 per day. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Sundays and 
holidays, double time. Such work to be done 
only in cases of emergency. 


Pay day once a week, payment in cash. 


One apprentice allowed to each gang or 
fraction thereof, to serve three years cutting 
granite. One apprentice to three tool sharp- 
eners, to serve two years. 


Wages may be less than the minimum for 
men incapacitated by old age or disability but 
only by consent of the branch. 

Men discharged to be paid at once, 
leaving voluntarily, within 24 hours. 

In case of scarcity of stone or inclement 


weather, one man off, all off, except in cases of 
emergency. 


ie Tht 


Vancouver, B.C—Tue Contracting PLASsTER- 
ERS ASSOCIATION AND OPERATIVE PLASTER- 
ERS’ AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL ASsocIATION, Locau 89. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 2, 
1926, until May 1, 1927 and thereafter, with 90 
days’ notice of change. 

Wages per day of 8 hours, $10. 

No sympathetic strikes to be entered into 
until duly appointed committee have exhausted 
all efforts to adjust the same. 


A committee will adjust difficulties that may 
arise. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN MAY, 1927 


HE value of the building permits issued © 


by 63 cities during May was higher by 
16.7 per cent than in April, 1927, and by 
11.0 per cent than in May, 1926, according to 
statements tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics; these showed that the authori- 
zations amounted to $20,532,147, as compared 
with $17,587,536* in the preceding month and 
with $18,504,296 in May, 1926. The total 
for May exceeded that for the same month 
in any other year since this record was begun 
in 1920, while building cost continued lower 
than in any of the last eight years. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 2,000 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$9,000,000 and for some 4,000 other buildings 
estimated to cost more than $10,250,000. In 
April, authority was given for the erection of 
nearly 1,700 dwellings and 3,800 other build- 
ings, valued at approximately $8,200,000 and 
$8,000,000, respectively. 


*Corrected figure. 


New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia re- 
ported increases in the value of the permits 
issued as compared with April, 1927, the largest 
gain of $1,326,615 or 18.2 per cent being re- 
gistered in Ontario. Of the declines in the 
remaining provinces, that of $1,158,617 or 21.4 
per cent in Quebec was most pronounced. 

As compared with May, 1926, Quebec and 
British Columbia recorded reductions of $1,- 
115,749 or 20.7 per cent and $57,444 or 2.3 
per cent, respectively. The other provinces 
recorded increases, of which those of $898,029, 
or 104.4 per cent in Saskatchewan and $975,- 
314, or 12.7 per cent in Ontario were greatest. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg reported higher totals of building 
permits issued than in either April, 1927, or 
May, 1926, while Vancouver showed an in- 
crease in the former and a decrease in the 
latter comparison. Of the other centres, Syd- 
ney, Moncton, Saint John, Shawinigan Falls, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 





‘ BY 63 CITIES 
Cities May, 1927 | April, 1927 | May, 1926 Cities May 1927 | April, 1927 | May, 1926 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario— 
P.E.1.—Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil Sault Ste. Marie... 32,434 38 ,503 31,362 
Nova Scotia.......... 331,699 400,320 92,691 FToronte.. i005: 3,210,693 | 2,207,632 | 2,668,044 
BIA Ey opie reas oe 138,813 372,220 88 ,052 York and East 
New Glasgow...... 1,185 700 600 York Townships. 689,510 754,625 484,110 
*Svdney.o2. sn coc 191,701 27,400 4,039 iWelland#ora.e.s scr 23 ,600 60,040 51,150 
New Brunswick..... 171,620 111,400 109,068 Windsor. <2. ence «oe 353 ,005 634,515 971,320 
Fredericton........ 12,300 79,500 5,680 ord: cern a 211,336 171,840 193 ,275 
SMOnCtONG.. «cokes se 139,985 22,215 94,978 Riverside......... 347 ,400 33,915 61,400 
S St ON .c acces 19,335 9,625 8,400 Sandwich......... 102,000 428,700 219,925 
Quebec............... 4,264,352 5,422,969 5,380 101 Walkerville....... 189 ,000 96 ,000 269,000 
*Montreal—* Mai- Woodstock......... 5,169 4,521 12,061 
sonneuve.......... 3,043,089 | 2,061,253 | 2,781,110 || Manitoba............ 1,628,672 | 1,251,073 | 1,273,319 
BQUebeCl i soe. saree 637,468 2,546,699 377,636 * Brandoniie. sce cient: 14,832 610 93 ,822 
Shawinigan Falls... 56,985 44 040 43 ,000 St. Boniface........ 246 , 790 63,700 127,197 
*Sherbrooke........ 37,100 112,025 188,000 SWinnipersscicase ee 1,367 ,050 1,196,700 1,052,300 
*Three Rivers...... 136,150 425,300 409 , 230 Saskatchewan....... 1,758 ,047 827 ,340 860, 018 
*Westmount........ 353 ,560 233 ,652 1,591,125 *Moose Jaw........... 314,127 273,100 28,120 
Ontarion<o2 50. .65e0 8,627,948 7,301,383 1] 7,052,634 PReginar, .desaits oe 639 ,390 283 ,170 519,010 
Belleville.......... 9 , 240 24 045 14,595 *Saskatoon......... 804,530 271,070 312,888 
SDrantiord cs fee scie 137,000 22,320 19,520 AUD ert8 sao 5 ec eetecios 1,333 ,982 553 , 758 663,194 
@hatham: :..22.. 22 103 , 238 75,899 70,650 RCC HIO ATV eer oe 430,982 292,192 279,894 
*Tort William....... 156 ,800 71,940 184,680 *Wdmontons y.5.5-% 885,070 221,935 372,575: 
Gale. fm tae ss ts 42,065 9,340 1 14,058 Lethbridge........ £73255 38 ,940 9,775; 
SAGER. acacia ele 40,590 78,360 24,600 Medicine Hat...... 675 691 950: 
ST ELATOILON ace ee 456,150 371,400 502 ,400 British Columbia.. 2,415 ,827 1,719,343 2,473 27k 
PAINGSTON: Joe sce te 30,620 11,617 208 ,364 Kamloops............. 70,170 12,935 Nil 
*Kitchener.......... 142 ,385 136 ,478 169 557 Nanaimo.......... 8,100 14,585 13,900 
*Tondons.:..03 oc) as 416,235 403 ,460 418,120 *New Westminster.. 134,250 177 ,450 43 ,4€5 
Niagara Falls...... 160,825 298 , 163 187 ,645 Prince Rupert...... 5 825 18 ,890 9,375 
SAW Ait stasis oe 292,810 518 ,065 43 ,375 *Vancouver......... 992,990 735,731 1,534,155. 
SOOCER WS 05 citer... noes 435,725 300,030 382,875 Point Grey........ 592,300 464,460 580,750 
Owen Sound....... 15,200 238 ,000 25,060 North Vancouver.. 49 ,210 51,495 24,510 
*Peterboro.......... 131,310 35,915 50,770 South Vancouver... 99,400 29,043 164,800: 
*Port:Arthur::.%..). 675,805 51,704 98 ,466 *ViGtOFIA! AG. osc 463 ,582 114,844 102,316 
POLED GOR 6,5 -isiciere 211,140 66,870 72,510 ————_ eqyjt_ |_| 
*St. Catharines..... 119 ,204 36,536 91,180 Total—63 cities....... 20,532,147 | 17,587,5364) 18,504,296 
PSE Ehomases. scons 4,838 21,425 34,427 
Sarnia. sles eee 72,621 99 475 70,085 *Total—35 cities... 17,075,504 | 13,827,453 | 15,767,998 


1 Corrected figure. 
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Brantford, Chatham, Galt, Ottawa, Peter- 
borough, Port Arthur, St. Catharines, Ford, 
Riverside, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Calgary, Edmonton, Kamloops, 
Point Grey and Victoria reported increases in 
the value of the building authorized as com- 
pared with both the preceding month and the 
corresponding month last year. 

Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1927—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 63 cities during 
May and in the first five months of each year 
since 1920. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first five months. of the same years are also 
given (1918—100). 

The aggregate for the first five months of 
this year was nearly 5 per cent greater than 

















Average 
indexes of 
Value of permits issued | wholesale 
prices of 
Year —- building 
In material 
In first in first 
May five five 
rnonths months 
$ $ 
192 ain et ok ea .| 20,532,147 | 62,973,761 147-3 
AUG Pei eee rae ne 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 151-1 
19250" Sareea ee .| 15,520,435 | 50,983,833 153-8 
Ne py IIR 1 eS 14,807,589 | 46,544,689 166-0 
ODS catia. coe a teteeci 18,937,638 | 57,946,608 165-7 
LODO aS eee ae 19,527,061 | 54,0 0,922 161-1 
BAS MR Rn mabey Sage os Py es 14,460,878 | 41,530,750 200-7 
19204 ae eee 13,082,015 | 47,640,916 215-9 


in 1926, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued to be 
lower than in any other year since 1920. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


A hese Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction contain 
the general fair wages clause, which is as fol- 
lows :— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be 
no current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as 
are customary in the trade, in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his de- 
termination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


The contracts for interior fittings (Group 
““B”) awarded contain the general fair wages 
clause, and other conditions for the protection 
of the labour employed in their execution, 
as sanctioned by the Fair Wage Order in 
Council as follows:— . 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed, 
and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work 
such hours as those fixed by the custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
fair and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
tection of life and property, or on due cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour. In the event of a dispute arising as to 
what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the eustom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be withheld of any 
moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
cr actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 
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Four of the contracts above mentioned con- 
tained schedules of rates and hours based on 
the current standards of the district in these 
respects. These schedules are given below. 

A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppressing 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Where there are special circumstances 
which in the judgment of the Minister of 
Labour make it expedient that he should do 
so, he may decide what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, 
and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the contractor 
shall fail so to do, or fail at any time to pay 
to any employee or employees for any ser- 
vices performed or for any hours of labour 
wages according to the rates set forth in the 
schedule or fixed therefor by the Minister of 
Labour hereunder regarding overtime and clas- 
sification, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages 
at the rates so fixed and deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Gov- 
ernment to the contractor and any such pay- 
ment shall for all purposes as between the 
contractor and the Government be deemed 


and taken to be payment to the contractor, 


and the contractor shall be bound in every 
particular by any such authority, direction 
and payment as aforesaid. The powers of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be 
exercised as to any employee or employees 
where it is established to his satisfaction that 
an agreement in writing exists and is in effect 
between the Contractor and the class of em- 
ployees to which such employee or employees 
belong or the authorized representatives of 
such class of employees fixing rates of wages, 
overtime conditions and hours of labour. 
2. The Contractor shall post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, oc- 
cupied or frequented by the workmen, the 
Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted in 
his contract for the protection of the work- 
men employed, also any decision of the Min- 
ister of Labour under the preceding paragraph. 
3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
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workmen, and the books or documents con- 
taining such record shall be open for inspec- 
tion by the Fair Wage Officers of the Gov- 
ernment at any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister of Labour to have the same 
inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would other- 
wise be payable under the terms of the con- 
tract in respect of work and labour performed 
in the execution of the contract unless and 
until he shall have filed with the Minister in 
support of his claim for payment a statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing (1) 
the rates of wages and hours of labour of the 
various classes of workmen employed in the 
execution of the contract; (2) whether any 
wages in respect of the said work and labour 
remain in arrears; (3) that all the labour con- 
ditions of the contract have been duly com- 
plied with; nor, in the event of notice from 
the Minister of Labour of claims for wages, 
until the same are adjusted. The Contractor 
shall also from time to time furnish the Min- 
ister such further detailed information and 
evidence as the Minister may deem necessary 
in order to satisfy him that the conditions 
herein contained to secure the payment of 
fair wages have been complied with, and that 
the workmen so employed as aforesaid upon 
the portion of the work in respect of which 
payment is demanded have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the 
moneys at any time payable by His Majesty 
under said contract and the amounts so paid 
shall be deemed payments to the Contractor. 


_ 6. These conditions shall extend and ap- 
ply to moneys payable for the use or hire 
of horses or teams, and the persons entitled 
to payments for the use or hire of horses or 
teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys 
were payable to them in respect of wages. 
7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned, is prohibited, unless 
the approval of the Minister is obtained; 
sub-contractors shall be bound in all cases to 
conform to the conditions of the main con- 
tract, and the main conttractor shall be held 
responsible for strict adherence to all contract 
conditions on the part of sub-contractor; the 
contract’ shall not, nor shall any portion there- 
of be transferred without the written permis- 
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sion of the Minister; no portion of the work 
to be performed shall be done at the homes 
of the workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian Labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction) 


Dredging at Mitchell’s Bay, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, The Chatham Dredging and 
General Contracting Company, Limited, of 
Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, June 16, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditures, $6,500. 

Dredging entrance channel and inner har- 
bour at Kincardine, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, Kilmer and Barber, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 21, 1927. Amount 
of contract, approximate expenditure, $17,390. 

Dredging in the Harbour of Hilton Beach, 
Ont. Names of contractors, A.B. McLean, 
Roderick A. McLean and John McLean, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 22, 1927. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mate expenditure, $2,720. 

Dredging basins at Southwest and north sides 
of wharf and entrance channel to wharf, at 
Rimouski, P.Q. Name of contractors, Na- 
tional Dock and Dredging Corporation, 
Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 14, 1927. Amount of contract approxi- 
mate expenditure, $27,542. 

Supply of one electric hoist and boom 
swinger at Berth 15, West St. John, N.B., to 
operate a derrick. Name of contractors, Mus- 
sens Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, May 17,1927. Amount of contract, $6,480. 

Construction of a public building at Mon‘ 
Laurier, P.Q. Name of contractors, J. B. 
Reid et Cie., of Rapide de l’Orignal, P.Q 
Date of contract, June 4, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $16,200. 

Dredging channel in the Ott'awa River, be- 
tween Kettle Island and mainland (Quebec 
side) at West Templeton, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, The Randolph Macdonald Com- 
pany, Limited, of Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 26, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $33,312. 

Dredging area outside Harbour line at 
Port Maitland, Ont. Name of contractors, 
A. W. Robertson, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 15, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $7,200. 

Reconstruction of a portion of the wharf 
and construction of freight sheds at Railway 


wharf, Summerside, Prince County, P.E I. 
Names ‘of contractors, Farley and Grant, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, June 16, 1927. 
Amount. of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $57,736.52. 

Repairs to piers consisting of the recon- 
struction in concrete of portions of the North 
and South Piers at Kincardine, Ont. Names 
of contractors, E. A. Henry and D. G. Ross, 
Kincardine, Ont. Date of contract, June 15, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $24,750.46. 

Dredging channel from Pointe Maquereau 
to Notre Dame de Pierreville wharf, P.Q., 
in river St-Francois. Name of contractor, 
Aimé Laperriére of Pierreville, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 14, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $19,066.50. 

Dredging at outer entrance channel and 
outside of west and east breakwater, etc., at 
Port Stanley, Ont. Name of contractors, A. 
W. Robertson, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June 15, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $36,336.30. 

Dredging at Deep Brook (Annapolis Basin), 
N.S. Name of contractors, St. John Dry 
Dock and Ship Building Company, Limited, 
St. John, N.B. Date of contract, June, 9, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $10,000. 

Repairs to Harbour Works along the east 
side of the Basin at Port Elgin, Ont. Name 
of contractor, R. M. Hunter, Kincardine, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 11, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $3,728.96. 

Supply and installation of electric wiring 
and fittings in the Public Building at Guelph, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Patterson Elec- 
tric Company, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, June 18,1927. Amount of contract, $2,480. 

Construction of additions and alterations 
to the Public Building at Kenora, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Adrian Lindstrom and Alfred 
Nilson, Kenora, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 18, 1927. Amount of contract, $13,400. 

Construction of a flax building at Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, N. O. Cuthbertson and Arthur W. 
Clark, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, June 
21, 1927. Amount of contract, $9,750. 

Construction of an extension to wharf at 
Montmagny, County of Montmagny, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, J. Elzear Boulanger, 
Montmagny, P.Q. Date of contract, June 
21, 1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $6,748.80. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction) 


Backfilling of a certain area of the Rideau 
Canal lands, at Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Foundation Company of Can- 
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ada, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, June 20, 1927. Amount of contract, $1 
per cubic yard, approximate expenditure, 
$25,000. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the Post Office at Napanee, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Canadian Office and School 
Furniture Company, Limited, Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 7, 1927. Amount of 
contract, $1,947. 

Supply and installation of Belt Distributors 
in Postal Station “A”, Toronto, Ont. Names 
of contractors, Matthews Conveyor Company, 
Limited, Port Hope, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 9, 1927. Amount of contract, $18,500. 


Contracts containing schedule of wages and 
hours 


Supply of material and erection of a fence 
around boundaries of the Songhees Dry Dock 
and adjoining grounds of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Barracks, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractors, The Peerless Wire Fence Com- 
pany, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, May 20, 1927. 





$12,466. 
—oooooooooeoeoe="eooeeeeee 
Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ cts 
per hour 
General foreman. .)7). 9.0) 7... 1.00 g 
Concrete mixers. |.) «seme... 50 8 
Warpenietes.. «5. acch outer eda: 872 8 
ommonvabourers: ... aes ee. es 45 8 
Building labourers................. 50 8 
Labourers’ foreman................ 55 8 
ieiperattersry. 05S, se eee ee 75 8 
OWGOE-TINOn 5k. eee ‘ahoel 66 8 
Rock-drillerse. .\. -. ge eee 51 8 
Piixe bere ice: 4 eee. nes 1.00 8 
Plumbers” helpers. . =. ...4........ 4. 623 & 


= oo ns: heb BEE oats Sa |S a Oe ree 

Relaying of pavement (with gravel rails) 
on Connaught Place, Sparks Street, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Standard Paving, 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 


June 16, 1927. Amount of contract, $24,203.30. 
ooo 





Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ cts 
per hour 
Carpentetans od) ot Sie... Ces 
Cement finishers................... 55 . 
Cement Mixer (Engineers)......... 75 
Air Compressor operators.......... “70 
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Amount of contract, 


Repairing and re-gurfacing of Wellington 
Street roadway between Bank Street and old 
Perley Home, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, O’Leary’s Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 13, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $7,000. 








Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ cts 
per hour 
@arpen tensa en wer. oe ee she 8 
@Wement finishers. ese ee 75 8 
Cement mixers (engineers)......... eas 8 
Air compressor operators........... .70 8 
Drivers motor trucks 6 4. eee. 40 8 
Team, wagon and driver........... 1.00 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. .70 8 
@Woncrete wonkersct snc s sede FOS) 8 
Ordinary labouterss ce. seer: + 50 g 
Straight-edge workers and finishers 70D 8 
Asphalt rakers and tampers........ P53 8 
Botlenshine mene atts. ae .70 8 
Steam boiler enginemen............ Us 8 





Construction of North Dykes Nos. 2 and 3, 
at Steveston, Fraser River, District of New 
Westminster, B.C. Name of contractors, the 
Vancouver Pile Driving and Contracting 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, June 13, 1927. Amount of contract, 





unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$12,621.50. 
Rat cof 
Trade or Class of Labour | wages not] Hours Hours 
less than | per day | per week 
$ cts 
per day 
Pile driver foremen......... 9 50 8 44 
Pile driver engineers........ 8 50 8 44 
Pile driver firemen.......... 1D 8 44 
Pilenriverimenss. eee eee 7 50 8 44 
Pile driver boom-men....... 7 50 8 44 
Derrick engineer. «22.06.05... 8 50 8 44 
Dermickmenstcan orien. fee 7 50 8 44 
BLUSE IN ON4: Mies eee oe HIST) 8 44 
per hour 
AD OULEES yak cae ae 45 8 44 


Post OFFrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in June, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy: 


Nature of Orders Amount 
of orders 
ois Cts: 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... 1,031 26 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete 189 86 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
fOTTOSMOUCtet ee eet oa) mens caer Ore 7,063 84 
Stampineipadswiniksetcsacs tis tet a woraens 667 84 
IBapi i ttiNOne ae eres cian cco ch. cain estos aa 8,554 88 
Letter pouches................ wns Phctoaiegt rit ote ae 188 00 
Sales: Saya Sn wait wales teh 505 00 
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FAIR WAGES ON PROVINCIAL PUBLIC WORKS IN MANITOBA 


[* compliance with the provisions of the 

Fair Wage Act of Manitoba of 1916 (chap- 
ter 121 with amendments) the Bureau of 
Labour, which is the Department of Public 
Works, has issued new fair wage schedules of 
rates of wages and maximum number of work- 
ing hours in connection with the execution of 
public works, the schedules to be in effect 
from May 1, 1927, to April 30, 1928. The first 
schedule relates to the city of Winnipeg and 





a radius of thirty miles around it, and the 


‘second to the rest of the province. The only 


change made in the rates for 1927-1928 is in 
the electrical works section (a) licensed jour- 
neymen, which have been increased from 85 
cents to $1.00. The balance of the rates in the 
fair wage schedule are the same as in the pre- 
vious year. Last year’s schedule was printed 
in the Lasour GazeTTE for May, 1926. 


Winnipeg Manitoba 


Rate per |Hours per} Rate per Hours per 


Hour Week Hour Week 
1. Labourers:— $ cts. $ cts. 
(a) Skilled—Comprising the following:—Unloading, piling, and handling face 
brick, cut stone, architectural terra cotta, marble (real or imitation), 
roofing slate, plaster castings, ornamental bronze and iron, interior joinery, 
laying drain tiles, mixing concrete by machinery, puddling concrete in 
forms or levelling and finishing in slabs, bending and placing reinforcing 
material, moveable scaffolding and runways........-...0eeseeeeeeeee eee: 50 50 45 50 
(b) Unskilled—Comprising all labour other than the occupations above 
defined or elsewhere provided for in this schedule. ...............eee0-+:: 423 54 35 54 
pet CY Et ee ee RR PAE ES ERE 79 hs 9 0. ee ie eb EAA Cis hh AAD ot 50 GOSUNERE aes slates bees yo 
£3.02(@) BItChlOy eras. 26k eta. ea tec ae ee la tainrs tb el dee eR cc 1:35 44 1.35 44 
Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated March 17, 
1926, between the General Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union of 
Manitoba, No. 1). 
(b) Helpers:— 
1.aMixing, and-temperinevmortar. hh). secede see coe. s 0 aielsiale ag ttt ale eps sae 55 50 .50 50 
2, Attending bricklayers.on Or at sCAfiOld. ...... 00. sjscee+s sce voc eaese .50 50 45 50 
4. (a) Stonemasons £3 ral a ee I Fes Side toa 2 ad SAE ERM: os a ples 1.35 SATS: . SIE eee oe 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated March 17, 
1926, between the General Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union of 
Manitoba, No. 1). 
(b) Helpers:— 
1. Mixing andeeminering NOLtar sarap tetas «<a serere-n rote s oc fote se ea epee lotrel 55 50 .50 50 
2. Attending stonemasons On OF Sb SCAHOIG. «oc... .c>. vc.cens dele cities 50 50 45 50 
6. Cement fintslers inten Ade eco c See Coke CECT is «bab Cain. 6 Ca ee eR OR Tee eee ae 70 50 .70 50 
Ga) AM arble Setter sic xesae ssid See ade Be Peas aS oo ete widows eee eetegeny ee 1.30 44 1.30 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated March 17, 
1926, by and between the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange, Marble Section, 
and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union of America, Local 
No. 1, Winnipeg). 
(b) Fel per eo A AIS, 6s See Oe Oa SS idl. Teese eee aeRO 55 50 .50 50 
75G) Mosareiand: Lhe: Setters: ten: 5, occ. Hae aie hae dis belo te ares bala es 1.25 44 17225 44 
(DET el 678. 5 ee ee acc oe TORE Sedlctaa: 6 0: 01aia abtrainive coeine aise 55 50 .50 50 
8. Terrazzo Workers:— 
(0) Ley ere secs od occcht ole oc 01 Gcoliess SEE Oe ee in oe BIE: oss aie tion ara eee 724 44 .724 44 
(O)Helperae rn. bccchee fe <% atsocen cele esis NO ee ore acs eas oceisaore visto e hacer 55 50 55 50 
9. Stonecutters:— 
(G) COLVOTB:, his ic.d'st setis.¢ oiled teiace marae ae SS o's Bioko arate es eie caelaiemie ce ee 1.124 44 1.124 44 
(bd) Journey imen’. ) Rees seek ic cso teiae Tee tts. ou cie wisi views © @alacer a temienisce 1.00 44 1.00 44 
105.) Plasterers 3225 sks < se Soeslcd ae o MOTO CR Ahn nls «sso ale she arate ates 1.25 44 1.25 44 
(D9) ST CUD CF. 8 oe ecatocchess «sci bs: ss she sabe a srertane ke ee ec caer Taco 'os pa telat, dich ai anci eM Beers 55 50 50 50 
dL Wood, Wireandul ctal athens tee. ce heer eee eo ce ete nieces scot teen neues 1.00 44 OO 4 44 
12 ial) PLDs eS oie oh See Goncke Oe LIE aio ale drs eet OPR ee tee eee te 1.123 44 1124 44 
(qo MN boy 7k A et a EB EON 3 eae, SORES Ok Orton Soke 50 50 45 50 
ISS 2a) Steamifittena dice kt «Se Se Vo aie cieiv nb Oe abe a ee ieee es 1.124 44 1.124 44 
(O:) FelDeTS. 5 isle on els nies atole 0 echoes Ske RA ECGs ais vicia's ap. Aa EMO EnS cttates 50 50 45 50 
14. Operating Engineers on Construction:— 
(a) Engineers in charge of machines of three or more drums...............--- 1.10 50 1.10 50 
(6) Engineers in charge of double-drum machines...........,...ceeeeeeeeeeee 1.00 50 1.00 50 
(c) Engineers in charge of single-drum machineS...............ceeeceeeeeeeees 95 50 .95 50 
(23) Siren ES ete ae ee notes tote ois Sate ahaa o etahoaiersieys SES 65 50 .65 50 
15... Sheet: Metal Wier liens 28 acest scrote eh athens Wine os ete Ae 80 44 .80 44 
16. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers......2-+sccscecescsscsccecccess 85 44 .85 44 
Lis-Blacksmiths 5 ee TCO iia 6 4 the SOTTO BO 75 44 ay ti 44 
18. Electrical Workers, Inside Wiremen:— 
(a) Ticensed Journeymen Mc. ccce ee ree eet tere eee ies ote sug cue ote ereceeminte oe wrote 1.00 44 1.00 44 
(b) Journeymen working unGeripertiitase dee. cecitieccie.« << wo clove clei letveeite «0 tetele 774 44 .774 44 
(¢)-EixperioncedsHelpors... ssiccsieasaed ieee oe sees © 5s oieys Sin a eyenete sioiae ec oregs 65 44 .65 44 
(0) Helper ee ee ee ee eT Sets cae cia ern eeieet te cinch ele 45 44 45 44 
19. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers......cccccccccccccccccccecceseuess 90 44 90 44 
20. Asbestos Workers:— 
(a!) JourneVMEN yh ee eee eae TITEL > 0) js'o a's eters oitiateta olelele ge sik ie 90 44 .90 44 
(6). First Class Emprovier secon n ti niats poe oe etn che wo 0%0 ei0,0)0 ol ete dels or sieie 0'0 75 44 .75 44 
21. Asphalters:— 
COS BTS) OTS ea EE Foc AO en ee Eo RA Bh 0. chcn 0. ICRC CONS OS ICC OTE 65 44 65 44 
(b) Men engaged preparing, mixing and heating materials...................-. 50 50 .50 50 
Be. HG) Cr Dealers seg ccrkcni hesihemmetetseon 4 'stedes ee CEE OE > © sdishe Patoamiens:d ssa 00 44 1.00 44 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 17, 
1922, by and between the General Contractors’ Section, Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange, and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of ¥ 
America, District Council, Winnipeg, Man., Local No. 343)...............- 
(0)! Hel pep ecco Pacha ee Oe ETE So HE g's hs EGER nso 50 50 45 50 
DER OULSIMELIMENUET See Ee ee Se net Pe hs oe acs NOLES 89 44 89 44 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ee movement in prices during the month 

was slightly upward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of reteil prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being somewhat higher, 
the former due mainly to higher prices for 
potatoes, and the latter to advances in the 
prices of grains, flour, and potatoes. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods, for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $10.86 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with $10.76 for 
May; $11.06 for June, 1926; $10.44 for June, 
1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 
1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $12.79 
for June, 1918; and $7.49 for June, 1914. Be- 
sides a substantial advance in the price of 
potatoes less important increases occurred in 
- the prices of beef, veal, eggs and flour. Butter 
prices were substantially lower, while slight 
declines occurred in the prices of mutton, 
pork, bacon, lard, milk and cheese. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.04 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with $20.95 for 
May; $21.31 for June, 1926; $20.67 for June, 
1925; $20,22 for June, 1924; $20.72 for June, 
1923; $20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 for June. 
1921; $26.81 for June, 1920: $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $20.36 for June, 1918; and 
$14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel was again slightly 
lower, due mainly to lower prices for anthra- 
cite coal. No changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the mdex number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon the average prices of 236 
commoditiés.in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
cording to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, advanced to 153.5 for June, as 
compared with 151.9 for May; 155.6 for June, 
1926; 158.6 for June, 1925; 152.3 for June, 
1924; 155.5 for June, 1923; 152.7 for June, 
1922; 164.5 for June, 1921; 255.1 for June, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak), 201.7 
for June, 1919; and 196.0 for June, 1918. 
Forty-nine prices quotations advanced, forty- 
five were lower and one-hundred and forty- 
two were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials two of the eight main groups 
advanced, four declined and two were prac- 
tically stationary. The Vegetables and their 
Products group was substantially higher, lower 
prices for coffee, tea, raw sugar, rosin, hay 
and straw being more than offset by higher 


copper and leather products. 


levels for grains, flour, potatoes and some 
fruits. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group was also somewhat higher, due to 
increases in the prices of cotton and some 
cotton products. The groups which declined 
were: the Animals and their Pioducts group, 
due to the lower prices for live stock, pork 
products, mutton and, butter, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of hides, 
leather, boots and shoes; the Non-Ferrcus 
Metals and their Products group, due to lower 
prices for copper, copper products, brass 
sheets and lead, which more than offset ad- 
vances in the prices of tin, silver, and spelter; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals group, due mainly 
to lower prices for gasoline; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to declines 
in the prices of white lead and _ glycerine. 
The Wood and Wood Products group and the 
Iron and its Products group were both prac- 
tically stationary. 

In the grouping according tc purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
somewhat higher, the former due to higher 
prices for flour, potatoes, fruits and boots and 
shoes, which more than offset lower prices for 
coffee, smoked meats, butter and gasoline; and 
the latter due to higher prices for materials for 
the fur industry, for the leather industry, for 
the milling and other industries, as well as 
miscellaneous producers’ materials, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of 
materials for the metal-working industries, 
for the chemical using industries and for the 
meat packing industries. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced, due 
mainly to higher prices for grains, potatoes, 
fruits, hides, cotton, jute, silver, tin and spel- 
ter. Fully or chiefly manufactured goods were 
slightly lower, increases in the prices of flour 
and milled products, cotton and leather being 
more than offset by declines in the prices of 
smoked meats, butter, raw sugar, silk, and 
Domestic farm 
products advanced, while articles of marine 
origin declined. Articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin showed little change. 

Professor Michell’s index number of whole- 
sale prices for forty articles, with prices dur- 
ing 1900-1909 as 100, was again somewhat 
higher at 173.6 for June, as compared with 
170.6 for May; 175.9 for June, 1926; 269.9 
for June, 1920; and 115.6 for June, 1924. 
Food stuffs were considerably higher, due 
mainly to an increase in the prices of potatoes, 
although the prices of fish and flour also ad- 
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vanced. Manufacturers’ goods were somewhat 
lower. The prices of raw cotton and hides 
advanced but the prices of wool, silver, lead, 
coal oil and rubber declined. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being 
unweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LaBour GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
Lasour Gazerte for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
in the LaBouR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 


for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent. are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 


but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 
The weekly budget of a family of five, 


calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LAaBouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits’ are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
anarticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 

in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
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of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fue All 
— Food | and Rent | Cloth-; Sund- |Items* 
Light ing ries 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 133 22 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 isi 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 17 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920 PAW 189 138 Zon 173 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 176 158 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 176 137 
Deck 1922 )...u- 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Dept. 1923"... 142 171 158 164 174 158 
Weck 19235. 146 172 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 173 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 155 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June. 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 156 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 156 167 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 156 167 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 156 167 158 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 156 167 157 
Apr. 1927 147 160 156 154 167 155 
May 1927..., 147 159 156 154 167 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 167 155 





*The figures for ‘‘allitems” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light group, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2: 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925; 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1918 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. ‘The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1925, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6: 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 186.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 182.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105:0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8: 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1923, 158.6; 1924, 
156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, - 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again considerably higher, 
increases being reported from most localities. 
Sirloin steak was up from an average of 31.8 
cents per pound in May to 33.2 cents in 
June; round steak from 26.3 cents per pound 
in May to 27.5 cents in June; rib roast from 
24.2 cents per pound in May to 25.4 cents 
in June; shoulder roast from 17.9 cents per 
pound in May to 19.1 cents in June; and 
stewing beef from 14.1 cents per pound in 
May to 14.8 cents in June. Veal was up in 
the average from 20 cents per pound in May 
to 20.3 cents in June. Mutton was slightly 
lower, averaging 29.9 cents per pound, as 
compared with 30.2 cents in May Both fresh 
and salt pork were somewhat lower, the for- 
mer averaging 28.4 cents per pound in June 
and 28.8 cents in May, and the latter averag- 
ing 26.4 cents per pound in June and 26.8 
cents in May. Bacon was dewn from an 
average of 39.8 cents per pound in May to 
39.4 cents in June. In fresh fish halibut and 
white fish were somewhat higher. Lard was 
shightly lower at an average price of 21.7 
cents per pound. 

Eggs advanced in mosi localities, fresh 
averaging 36.2 cents per dozen in June, as 
compared with 35.1 cents in May, and cooking 
averaging 33.1 cents per dozen in June as 
compared with 31.7 cents in May. Milk was 
down in the average from 11.8 cents per 
quart in May to 11.6 cents iz June. De- 
clines were reported from Sherbrooke, St. 
Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Regina, Prince Albert, 
Medicine Hat and Edmonton. The prices of 
butter were substantially lower, dairy averag- 
ing 40 cents per pound in June, as compared 
with 43.9 cents in May, and creamery 44.1 
cents per pound in June as compared with 
49.1 cents in May. Lower prices were re- 
ported from practically al! jJocatities, although 
the decrease was more pronounced throughout 
Ontario than in other provinces. Cheese was 
slightly lower, averaging 30.6 cents per pound. 

Bread showed little change in the average 
at 7.7 cents per pound. Flour was up from 
an average of 5.2 cents per pound in May 
to 5.3 cents in June. Soda biscuits and rolled 
oats were unchanged. Canned vegetables 
were steady. Onions were substantially higher 
averaging 9.2 cents per pound in June, as 
compared with 7 cents in May. The increase 
was general. Potatoes showed a general ad- 
vance averaging $2.12 per ninety pounds in 
June, as compared with $1.65 in May. Sub- 
stantially higher prices were reported from 
practically all localities, although the increase 
was more pronounced throughout the prov- 
ince of Ontario than elsewhere. The prices 
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in June this year were, however, considerably - 
under those in June, 1926, when the average 
was $3.02 per ninety pounds. Raisins and 
currants showed little change. Granulated 
sugar was unchanged in the average at 8.4 
cents per pound. This price hag prevailed 
since the beginning of the year. Coffee was 
slightly higher, averaging 61.4 cents per pound. 
Anthracite coal was down from an average 
price of $16.40 per ton in May to $16.26 in 
June. Lower prices were reported from 
Charlottetown, Quebec, Hull, Ottawa, Belle- 
ville, Niagara Falls, Windsor, Sarnia, Tim- 
mins and Sault Ste. Marie. Bituminous coal 
was also slightly lower at an average prize 
of $10.16 per ton, as compared with $10.24 in 
May. Wlod showed little change, hardwovud 
averaging $12.14 per cord and softwood $8.92 
per cord. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices averaged higher than in May. 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis being $1.61 
per bushel, as compared with $1.56 in May. 
Favotrable weather during June, however, 
caused a downward tendency towards the end 
of the month. The price ranged from $1.654 
at the beginning to $1.574 on the 25th. Coarse 
grains followed the trend in wheat, western 
barley being up in the average from 874 cents 
per bushel to 92 cents; western oats from 62 
cents per bushel to 64 cents; corn from $l 
per bushel to $1.10; flax seed from $1.99 per 
bushel to $2; Ontario barley from 724 cents 
per bushel to 78 cents; and Ontario oats from 
52% cents per bushel to 55 cents. Flour at 
Toronto advanced from $8.58 per barrel to 
$8.94. Raw sugar declined from $4.423 per 
hundred pounds to $4.173. Coffee—fell 1 cent 
per pound to 22 cents. Ceylon rubber was 
again lower, the price being down from 40.9 
cents per pound to 37.3 cents. The price of 
potatoes at Toronto advanced from $2.30 per 
ninety pounds to $2.97$; at Winnipeg from 
774 cents per bushel to $1.28; and at St. John, 
N.B., from $3.75-$4 per barrel to $3.75-$4.50. 
Turpentine was 10 cents per gallon lower at. 
$1.05. Rosin was down from $14.50 per barrel 
to $14. Prices of live stock were lower, west- 
ern cattle at Winnipeg being down from $9.63: 
per hundred pounds to $9.19; choice steers at 
Toronto from $9.04 per hundred pounds to 
$8.874; hogs from $10 per hundred pounds to 
$9.58; and sheep from $7.06 per hundred 
pounds to $6.25. The price of meats, for the 


Continued on page 811 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 































June| June June} June| June} May| June 
1917 |1918 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 
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Commodities 























































6.) lc. c. Cc. C. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. |) ©: 
Beef, sirloin. ...| 2 lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 52-0] 63-2] 76-8] 79-8] 83-0] 70-2] 63-2] 58-6 58-6] 59-4] 60-4] 63-6] 66-4 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6} 26-0] 29-6] 33-2] 35-0] 43-6] 55-6] 55-8] 54-2] 42-6] 35-0] 31-6] 31-2 32-4] 33-0] 35-8] 38-2 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ |10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-1] 18-8] 22-6| 27-9] 27-6 27-7) 22-5] 19-1] 18-2] 17-8} 18-3] 19-1] 20-0] 20-3 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8/ 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 21-0] 24-2} 28-5] 36-3] 36-8] 38-4] 30-7] 29-3] 28-5] 29-1] 29-4 31-4] 30-3) 29-9 
Pork, Teg. 7... 1 “ 12-2) 13-1] 18-0) 19-5} 20-1) 22-2} 30-1] 37-7] 39-8] 40-4] 32-7] 31-3] 26-6] 23-4] 28-2| 30-7] 28-8 28-4 
Pork, salt.....; 2 “ 121-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 36-4] 40-2] 54-0] 69-6] 72-0] 72-2] 58-8] 53-6] 50-21 45-0] 51-2] 56-0 53-6] 52-8 
Bacon, break- 

fASG3 aS. 1 “ 115-4) 17-8} 24-5] 24-7] 25-6} 28-9] 39-0] 50-7] 54-3] 55-8] 48-2] 41-3] 39-1] 32-1] 38-9] 42-6] 39-8 39-4 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4| 37-2] 40-2] 62-2] 73-8] 80-4] 76-4] 45-8 44-0) 45-2] 41-2] 48-8} 48-6] 43-8] 43-4 

ggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7) 30-0} 33-3} 33-7| 25-8] 28-6] 42-5) 44-8] 53-7] 56-0] 33-5] 33-5] 31-5] 30-0] 35-0] 35-21 35-11 36-2 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ {20-2} 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 25-0] 26-2] 36-6] 38-7| 45-41 50-1! 30-8] 31-71 29-51 26-7| 31-6 31-9] 31-7] 33-1 

aT: eee ee oe 6qts./36-6| 39-6) 48-0) 51-6] 51-6) 51-0) 58-8} 71-4] 79-2] 88-8] 81-0] 69-0] 68-4] 71-4] 69-0] 69-61 70-8] 69-6 
Butter, dairy...| 21bs.|44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 52-4! 61-2] 83-4] 92-0/108-6/119-4] 65-0] 71-4| 72-21 68-4! 73-2 74-8) 87-8] 80-0 
Butter, cream- 

CEVR nara. 1 “ |25-5| 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 35-1] 46-8] 51-7] 61-1] 66-8 38-0} 42-0) 40-0} 38-5] 40-6] 41-3] 49-1] 44-1 
Cheese, old.....] 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 25-5] 34-0] 33-51 39-3 40-4} 36-8] 29-8]§31-2]/§29-1/§30-7/§31-6/§30-8 §30-6 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ {14-6} 15-7] 17-5} 19-1) 19-4] 23-8] 32-0| 30-5] 37-3] 38-2! 30-6] 26-1 §31-2/§29-1)/§30-7/§31-6]§30-8/§30-6 
Bieadeo sot... 15 “ 155-5} 58-5] 66-0] 61-5) 64-5! 70-5/111-0]117-0|118-5|144-01123-01103 5}102-0}100-5}118-5)114-0/114-0/115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0) 33-0] 32-0] 33-0] 37-0| 73-0] 68-0] 67-0] 84-01 64-0] 50 0)§45-0}§41-0/§58-0/§53-0/§52-0/§53-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ |18-0) 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 24-0] 31-5} 40-5| 37-0] 42-5! 30-0] 28-0| 27-5| 27-0! 31-0] 28-5] 30-0 30-0 

TO ORy es tale bes « 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8] 13-0] 16-0] 23-0] 24-4] 33-6 21-0} 19-6/§20-6}§20-8/§21-8/§21-8/§21-8/§21-8 
Bloor: ped 2 “ | 8-6) 9-4) 10-8} 12-4] 11-8] 19-8] 30-4] 34-4] 23-4] 24-0] 17-4] 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 16-8] 15-6] 16-2 16-2 

picked........ 

Apples, evapor- 

BUM cede. 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5) 12-0) 18-1] 13-5} 15-4] 22-8] 23-4] 29-2] 21-1] 24-1] 18-8] 19-5] 20-5] 19-8} 19-3] 19-2 
Prunes,medium| 1 “ |11-5] 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-3] 13-2] 15-1] 17-6| 21-2] 27-5] 18-3]-19-7] 18-5] 16-2 15-6] 15-8] 14-8) 14-7 
Sugar, granulat- 

COS SR; 4 “ 121-6} 22-0} 24-0) 23-6) 22-0] 38-0] 40-0) 43-6] 47-6] 90-4] 50-0] 31-2] 50-4] 42-4] 34-0] 31-6] 33-6] 33-6 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 10-2] 17-6} 19-0] 20-4] 22-9 42-0! 24-0} 14-6] 24-0] 20-4] 16-2] 15-0] 15-8] 16-0 
Tea, black......} ¢ “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-5} 9-0] 9-9] 11-5] 14-5] 15-71 16-5] 13-8] 13-7 §16-6]§17-4]§17-9]§18-0}§17-9}§17-9 
Tea, green...... t “ | 8-7) 8-7) 9-1] 9-3} 9-2) 10-7] 11-3] 13-9] 15-4] 16-9] 14-9 15-0)§16-6]§17-4/§17-9}§18-0/§17-9|§17-9 
Cefice #8: . 4 “ | 8-6] 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 9-5} 9-9] 10-1] 11-1] 13-1] 15-2] 13-7] 13-5 13-5} 13-6] 15-1} 15-3} 15-2] 15-4 
Potatoes....... 2 pks}24-1) 28-0; 30-3} 36-0] 53-6] 60-5]127-0| 60-7] 70-7/216-9| 36-6] 45-7] 49-0] 59-9| 43-61100-7] 54-9] 70-5 
Vinegar........ tpt.| -7 “7 7 -8) +8 8 8 9 -9} 1-0 9 “9 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AllHoods:®.2%.|.! 5.6 5-48} 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-49) 8-51/11-89/12-79]13-72|/16-92/11-16]10-18/10-23] 9-86/10-44/11-06|10-76110-86 
Clee c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry| }Ib.| 2-9} 3-0) 3-1] 3-2) 3-3] 3-3] 3-9] 4-7] 4-7] 4-9] 4-51 4-1] 4-o| 4-4] 4-al 4-1} a1 4-] 
oe }46 ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0} 53-2| 54-4] 67-3] 71-8] 73-5/101-6/109-9]107-4|108-1|104-81103-1|106-6|102-5 101-6 
0a, itumin- 

OUSS set ees 131-1) 32-3) 35-0} 38-7] 39-4] 37-8] 53-9} 58-1] 61-3] 72-6] 77-6] 68-2| 70-3] 65-9] 63-2] 63-6] 63-9] 63-5 
Wood, hard..... “ed. |32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-8] 41-8] 51-9] 67-4] 76-4] 81-7| 87-9] 76-9] 79-8| 77-8] 76-2| 76-8] 76-0| 75-9 
Wood, soft...... “« 122-6] 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 31-1] 30-2) 39-4] 49-6] 56-4] 62-1] 64-6] 57-4] 59-8] 57-7] 55-3] 55-9| 55-6] 55-7 
Coaltoil-t.ee: . 1 gal./24-0) 24-5} 24-4) 23-7] 24-1] 23-0] 25-4] 27-6] 28-7] 36-6] 36-3] 31-2| 30-3] 30-8] 30-5| 30-7] 31-7| 31-5 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light- 
AD OM asthe ss Los kek 1-50} 1-63) 1-76] 1-91) 1-90) 1-87] 2-38] 2-75| 2-96] 3-55] 3-76] 3-41] 3-48] 3-37] 3-28] 3-34] 3-30] 3-28 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IONE ded. es mo..|2-37| 2-89) 4-05] 4-75] 4-86] 4-04) 4-36] 4-77] 5-22] 6-30] 6-77] 6-95) 6-97] 6-95| 6-90] 6-87] 6-85] 6-85 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ttTotals........]....../9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02/14-27/14- 46/18 -67/20-36/21- 95 |26-81/21-74/20-58|/20-72|20-22120-67|21-31120-95|21-04 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
| | 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-29] 8-53]/11-89]12-65/13-99]17-04/11-43/10-30/10-81/10-31|10-60|11-24/10-72]10-73 
Prince Edward Island. |4-81| 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 7-23] 7-43]10-04]..... 12-40/15-08}10-28) 9-50} 9-53} 9-23} 9-60}10-39/10-07] 9-78 
New Brunswick....... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 6-96] 8-43/11-71]12-51/13-32|/16-24/11-46]10-29]10-46|10-20]/10-51|1) -28/10-71|/10-92 
@uebecs.22..teace te fee *15} 5-64) 5-33) 6-87) 6-84] 8-10]11-58]12-51/13-14]15-99]10-41] 9-54] 9-74] 9-47] 9-78]10-54| 9-91] 9-99 
Owtaaao...6 Sefton a bc8 5-01] 5-60} 6-50] 7-20) 7-11} 8-49]12-18]12-74/13-52/17-12/10-85}10-08]10-03] 9-78/10-22|11-17]10-83|10-94 
Manitoba. ............ 5-85) 6-19] 7-46} 7-87} 8-06] 8-08]10-89]12-45/14-07|16-83]/11-30] 9-89] 9-72] 9-43]10-20/10-27|10-14|10-26 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86) 6-92) 7-86] 8-25] 7-88} 8-54/11-32]12-74]14-29]16-47|11-53]/10-03/10-25] 9-50]10-60|10-56|10-91|10-88 
Albertans ttn cdee 6-02) 6-50) 8-00} 8-33) 8-14] 8-48)11-89]13-15]13-99]17-12/11-16]10-02] 9-v9] 9-69]10-72/10-56]10-74| 10-86 
British Columbia..... 6-90) 7-74) 8-32) 9-13] 9-13] 9-02]12-30]13-65]15-00}18-18]12-62]11-48}11-31]10-83]11-92]11-81]11-79}11-93 


{The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of theitems included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. Seetext. fDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 
tfAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Pork Bacon 


o 
® 
io) 
om 





LOCALITY 


per lb. 
prime, per lb. 

roast, per lb. 
roast, per Ib. 
roast, per lb. 
not sliced, 
sliced, per lb. 
Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb 


Sirloin steak, 
Round steak, 
per lb. 
Rib roast, 
Veal, shoulder, 
Mutton, leg. 
Fresh, leg 
Salt mess, 
short, cut, 
per lb. 
Breakfast, 
per lb. 
Breakfast, 


ef | | | TT LTT SS | SS | | | | 





Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 





se ohis WENA Sas on deUn Dobe 35-5 | 27 25-9 | 20-9 | 17-3 16-4 25 29-7 27-6 38-8 41-8 58-1 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30-1 | 27-5 | 22 18-2 | 12-2 14 22-5 28-3 26 36-7 40-1 63-3 
3—Amberst....).... 00.0.4) 26-2 | 23-7 | 16-7 | 15 13 15-7 25 25 24-6 38 41-3 60 
CE IS ENTE) Go ceuoseoboodues 35-6 | 25-9 | 28-4 | 19-9 | 15-8 15:8 30 28-4 24-7 38-1 40-4 61-5 
5—Winds0r: «06. 5.60ce cee 30 28 25 20 15 18 20 25 25 40 45 65 
GT PUT OS a. eR ee aN ieaata Nec resco. <tateees | eet te | femeeekerey os Siete a aon oi in icets arate aM aretate ots ofe 26°4 34°3 40-4 61 


7—P. Lee abet baa pad 
New Brunswick (average).. 


8—Moncton.............+. 30 22-5 | 19-5 | 15-8 | 12-3 2LO Vie sereat sf 30 25-8 38-2 43-7 60-7 
Ute UG) MM saconigoadgad Qt 36 26 26 18-4 | 14-4 18 28 30-2 26-5 40 44-4 65 
10—Fredericton............ 34-7 | 26-7 | 26-7 | 23-3 | 14-8 17-4 21-7 27 25-1 38-6 42-6 60 


1i—Bathurst. 355558 ate . . . : : 
28-2 | 25-4 | 25-0 | 17-2 | 12-3 14:3 24-7 24-0 24-3 37-0 39-2 61-2 


12-—Quebees. 35.0338 Sk 28-3 | 26-5 | 22-2 | 18-1 | 12-1 13-5 26-6 23-7 25-2 37-2 37-5 59-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 28-5 | 27-1 | 26-7 | 17-7 | 14 15-7 22 23-8 24-7 37-6 41-7 61-4 
14—Sherbrooke............ 33-6 | 26-4 | 32 20-2 | 12-8 15 20 28-6 25 38-6 40-1 61-4 
15=Soreél ie: Rohe 24-3 | 23-3 | 28 15 11-3 11 26 21-3 24-2 42-7 45 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-3 | 22 20-4 | 14-4 | 10-7 12-4 25 21-4 20-3 36-7 37°5 59-2 
IV—Sti John’s’ 28h. ses8% oe 29 27-5 | 27-5 | 20 13°5 15 20 22-5 24-3 35 36-5 63°3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20-5 | 19 15 14-5 | 12 20 20 21 24-4 SB Moh nas eee ioe 
9—Montreal............... 35-4 | 29-6 | 32-2 | 16-6 | 12 9-5 30-7 27-1 25-6 36 38-4 64-1 
20 Halla Paha. Sek coe Slt 2d 25-7 | 18 12-1 16:3 31-6 26:6 25-2 34-2 36-5 60-7 
Ontario (average)........... 34-1 | 28-3 | 25-7 | 19-4 | 14-9 22-3 30-1 28-9 26-8 37:3 41-0 61-8 
21—Ottawar week oe. 34-5 | 27-7 | 27-2 | 19-5 | 12-6 18-5 28-5 28-2 24-7 38 41-9 61-2 
22—Brockville............ 35 30-4 | 27-2 | 19-1 | 12-7 19 25 29-4 25-6 40-7 43-9 60-4 
23—Kinestonyuce se. sce 33-3 | 26-5 | 25-1 | 18-4 | 13-4 14-7 26-7 27-1 23-5 35-4 39-3 56 
24—Belleville.............. Bo°2: 2d 27-3 | 19-6 | 15-2 21-2 31-7 27-2 25-4 42-5 45-3 64:7 
25—Peterborough.......... 34-1 | 28-7 | 24-1 |] 19-7 | 15-8 23-2 33 30-4 28 36°4 38-1 60°8 
96—Osha wars oot ieeeesk 32 27 24-2 | 17-8 | 15-1 24-2 35-2 29-4 28 41 44-3 61-2 
De Orilliay tee deciee te an ce 34-1 | 29 25-7 | 19-6 | 16-5 22-7 30 27-5 | 27-8 37-8 40 61-2 
98——Toronto®...8:4. 4.8432 34-6 | 26-9 | 26-8 | 17-1 | 14-8 21-7 382 28-5 30 38-8 44 61-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 35-8 | 30-8 | 28-8 | 20-2 | 14-4 24-8 36 30-5 29-5 36-9 40 61-7 
380—St. Catharines.......... 33-2 | 28-8 | 25-7 | 18-2 | 13-9 21-6 28-3 27-2 24-6 33-6 86-2 59-5 
8i1—Hamiltony. 22205... 3 36-3 | 29 28-5 | 19-5 | 15-6 22-5 23°7 PASOBY| We Bae nee: 35-5 39-6 62-2 
32——Brantiord.. /212.2..%... 34-7 | 29-8 | 25-7 | 20-8 | 15-8 22-4 31 28-6 28-2 34-6 38-9 63°3 
30—— Galt ae eee el 35 30 26-5 | 20 16-5 24 30 DOES ie yates, S 40-2 42-7 62-3 
34=—Guelphs i. a oe 33-7 | 28-4 | 24 18-9 | 15 23-9 30 24-4 25 34-2 38-5 60:3 
35—Kitchener.............. 31-4 | 27-4 | 22-9 | 20-7 | 16-5 23-4 35 Be a ae ae 34 37-5 59 
36—Woodstock............. 35-5 | 29-2 | 24-6 | 19-7 | 14-6 21-1 32 28 24 36-6 39-6 61-1 
Sie OLLAtLOnG catia. eile: E 35 30 23-8 | 19-2 | 14-2 24-8 29 28-2 23°7 37-2 41-5 63-2 
38—LONGON. ... cs csc hen ve08 34-1 | 28-4 | 26-2 | 19-3 | 14 21-7 28-6 29-4 28-4 36°6 41-3 61-6 
389—St. Thomas............ 33-8 | 27-5 | 24-3 | 18-4 | 14-9 22 28-8 29 27 36°8 40-6 62 
0—Chathams..cc7 200 ee. 32°5 [27 25-7 | 19 14-5 25 29-5 80-2 28-2 36-8 39-7 63:5 
41—Windsors.....0.. 400%... 30-7 | 25-5 | 24-6 | 17-3 | 13-3 23-6 26-2 27-6 24-8 35-6 39-3 60-4 
AOE Sarnia e.ck te eee 31-8 | 26-3 | 23 19-6 | 15-1 26-3 35 31-3 28-8 37°2 42-1 63-6 
43—Owen Sound............ 29-8 | 25 19-7 | 17-9 | 14-1 22-6 24-8 26-6 25 38-4 40 60 
44—North Bay...:.....:..+ 39 33 29 19 12-5 20 31-7 28-3 26°8 34-4 38-1 61-5 
45=—Sudbury..Gi-a0. cone. 37-7 | 30-2 | 28-9 | 20-2 | 16-3 27-7 27-5 32-2 27-4 36-7 43-8 63-1 
46—Cobalt.. to Vee 35 30 31 20 16-5 DANI SAL ny Be 30 25 40:3 43°3 65 
AT AMMIMINS eee tec sh 31 26-7 | 25 19-7 | 15 21-7 30 32-7 27-7 85-5 40 62 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 37-2 | 31-5 | 27-2 | 22-2 | 15-2 22-5 27-6 28-7 29 37-6 42-5 63-2 
49-—Pord, Arthurees. eee 35 27-4 | 24-5 | 22-3 | 17-5 22-6 33-7 30-2 30 40-7 46 65 
50—Fort William........... 32-7 | 25 23 19 16-3 18-8 31-7 30 28-5 38 42-5 64-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 30-6 | 24-4 | 23-2 | 16-4 | 13-3 17-4 29-2 26-2 23-5 38-0 43-9 59-1 
61——Winniper... occ en 32-6 | 25-2 | 24-8 | 15-8 | 12-9 15-8 27-8 26-5 27 39 43-6 58-2 
52—Brandont . see 98-5) 23825 | 2l=3 | 17 13-4 18-9 30°6 25-6 20 37 44-2 60 
, Saskatchewan (average).. 33-7 | 26-7 | 24-8 | 19-4 | 14-8 18-5 35:3 26-4 25-4 45-9 59-8 61-9 
Do Reena ans beets s ne 32-5 | 24-7 | 22-9 | 16-6 | 14-7 16-2 34 25-1 24 44 50-3 62 
54—Prince Albert.......... 31-7 | 26-7 | 22-7 | 19 HS i7) 18-8 35 25-7 380 51-7 53-7 61-2 
55—Saskatoon.............- 32-4 | 26-7 | 25-3 | 19-8 | 14-3 18-6 385 26-7 23-8 43-9 48 59-4 
56—Moose Jaw........ a: 2.21938 28-5 | 28-2 | 22-2 | 16°6 20:4 37-2 28 23-7 43-8 BL 65 
Alberta (average)............ 33-8 | 26-3 | 24-5 | 18-6 | 14-2 20-3 32-9 28-0 25-8 39-1 45-6 56-6 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 34-4 | 25 27-5 | 20-7 | 15-6 20:5 33°3 28-7 28-3 42-4 48-3 54-5 
§8—Drumbheller:........... 35 30 25 20 12-5 22-5 30 380 25 39-5 50 60 
59—Edmonton............. 34-7 | 25 24-2) 17-7 | 15 19-8 34 29-2 25-7 39-5 45-1 55 
60—Calgary......... aro eee 32-3 | 25-1 | 23 16-6 | 14-1 19-1 32 27-9 25-6 40-2 45-7 61:1 
61—Lethbridge............. 32-6 | 26-6 | 22-6 | 17-9 | 13:8 19-6 35 24-4 24-4 33-7 38-7 52-5 
British Columbia (average) .| 38-6 | 30-9 | 28-6 | 21-2 | 18-6 25-8 39-4 34:6 30-0 47-6 52-1 64-9 
62=—Hernie. sse.ason cn ncmnicion 36-6 | 30 27-5 | 19-7 | 16-3 OB S89 lB ny ae 82-5 31-2 44-7 49-6 62-8 
S—— Nelson sxe dates omens 39 30 29 22-2) 19 ATT al NC ee 87-5 29 42-5 44-5 60 
G4— rail ct. contests e oes 38-7 | 31-5 | 30 24-4 | 19-5 27 42-5 513) 30-6 ie 57-5 65 
36-9 | 31 26-2 | 18-6 | 17-5 24-7 34 


29-9 | 27-1 | 23 20-6 28 41- . 
40 31-8 | 30-7 | 21-2 | 17-5 24-7 41-5 35+2 35 49 53°7 67 


FE te OTR gee De ities a a eee 
a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
tea. | eee - sg oF 
aie Sg os 8 1s g. |. Ie 2 |Z = 
oa) eis ; | o gh Sales. Gl cn lee |e o [26 oe 
432] bo ave)] 4A cet, Ne 3 So 5) fe | oe [es | « $8 a3 
3s <Q na H Hoag aoa, a g “| 3 SBN |owaos ® owes BS 
Se ot eS tl cg oe bys BO S26 as. iz ol 2 2% OO |S m0 a narwe ek 
mao | ata 22a an ac Oo Om om oa $33) i| a SO fa ere ~ res 2 
3@S | 0% | Has pre ~ b RE Ge [o-oo ER QS |\oochn! S-H nw ie 
uns SO i) oO 2 a2 42 as % BP [at oD as B a 2 1o7 48 = ae ae 
ow rio oie mn & m= DM ee Q a (oa ce O a | 0 & 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-8 30-1 21-7 13-9 59-2 20-8 20-4 36-6 21-7 36-2 33-1 11-6 40-0 44-4 
16:7 me D || Ss 2 | See 3-0 17-8 19-1 29-1 22-6 38-5 36-5 41-3 42-8 49-2 
ayia 20-30| tra... eee. || 0-70) Pee S-1 11 246-2 5] 1980-5 || - 21-5 |5-42-5'| 40 bi2-14] 45 47-7 | 1 
20 25-30) ays | eee 60 17-1 20 31-9 20-1 34-1 34-2 12-13 42-4 47-8 | 2 
18 SD |S ae a eee a 45 17-7 21 28-5 22 35-4 32-5 9 41-8 Ag 8 
12 25 | Wc ess] ee 50 17-5 17 29-4 24-3 41-2 38-3 al3-3 39-7 47-8 | 4 
ee s.. 25 A. 3 50 19-3 20 31-7 25-3 40 ae ce 10 46-7 55 5 
et SR ol ae Bick, oe | ee ee 17 20-5 22-4 22-2 37-8 37-5 10 4] 48-7 | 6 
12 SO 1 | Sate eee ee 60 19-4 20 40 21-9 31-6 26-3 §-10 39 44-4.) 7 
15-5 3a°0 |Gsas. 23 10-0 56-$ 18-1 17-5 34-9 22°% 35-1 31-2 12-1 42-2 49-5 
12 BD 4. Ae 10 60 18-4 17 37-5 21-6 38-3 34-2 10-12 42+] 48-7 | 8 
18 S57 Nie sees 10 60 16-8 16-8 38-6 20-6 39-7 34 al3-5 45-7 48-2 1 9 
20 OD. ieee ae 55-60 19-3 18-2 37°8 23-4 32-4 Silt 12 42-6 46 10 
Tat eae. 2800 sep ak ee 50 18 18 25-5 25 30 oo iss 38°3 47 11 
45-3 30-7 23-8 10-6 56-0 21-4 20-9 31-5 21-8 37-2 35-1 10-8 37-8 39-¢ 
10 25 20 > Wikre. 50 20 21-6 32-6 22 37 35-7 12-14 37-1 39-7 112 
15-20 30 1 Rae LO. 4) fake 22-5 20 32-1 24-4, 38°3 =H 13 38 38-8 |13 
15-20 35 30 150 ees 22-5 18 28-9 21-6 39-3 37-2 ald 38-1 40-9 114 
py 5 ae ae 30 » RS 8 |e le Ta 25 25 be ee 20-3 ACOs ou. 10 aie ene 36-9 115 
Se 2 h.Gs.... cae eee Cee eee | ood 9 201-9118 -128-8i], an 4) Ridden PSB BA1G 
NS 1 6 ee Oe ee 18-20 10 60 20 18 41 20-8 36-3 30 9 40:5 41-3 |17 
eh eae Wee eee 8 BO Sages abide 2) ened P2288. 16-2Bd 35 12 34-6 | 40-6 |18 
15-18 32-35 28-32 \ Seek oe 60 20-4 De 33-5 20-2 43-3 37°3 12 39°3 40-8 119 
UG he | Wes I De os ee 10 0 19-2 21-5 35-8 22-2 37-9 33-5 10 ay 39-1 |2 
18-5 30-9 23-8 11-9 64-7 19-9 19-8 39-7 20-7 36-1 33-8 11-6 29-0 42-1 
20 32 25 110: 4) eee. 18-7 23-5 39-6 20-8 39-5 36-2 10 39-9 41-6 |21 
Sb. 35 25-28) eam) co Mite So 1k 221-2119. 718 45-8 | 23 es ne ae) 38-5 | 40-9 |29 
15 35 25 10-20) 428). ...3 18-8 18-3 38-6 19-3 35-8 33:5 10 36-5 40-1 123 
Babk J. 30 Ab: Nee eee ey NES. Nak.) PP 21 30-6 | 28 ag 44.6 | 43-4 |24 
BORA ASO Ls 50.4 25: LS 60 18-3 22-5 37-9 20-9 32 28-4 10 36-7 39-2 125 
20 25 D2 -25| Fae, tees. 2 IPRA. 18 37 2273 34-8 33 12 41-7 42 26 
20 25 TAM a RN ota 18 25 34:2 21-8 30 30 10-11-5 36-8 43-1 |27 
1 28-30 22-25 12-5 72 229 16-3 42-1 20-4 40-1 36-2 al2-5 38-8 42-2 128 
22 35 O57 tee eee ge 22-5 22 39-1 19-3 ZEge Fie | Pepe ca 12 37-3 41-5 |29 
14 BD. ce a eee 17-5 16-5 36-2 16 O71 35 AG 38-5 40 30 
20 35 Rn | ee eee oe hae 19-3 20 45-5 19-6 38-8 34-7 12, 37 42 31 
20 30 25 Late fee, | Meee 21-5 16-5 36-7 19-8 Se | eee as al0-5 39-4 40 32 
15 33 20 Dh Tee 20 22-5 39 19-8 35-3 31-5 all-8 39 40-7 |3 
20 30 AD meee ee eee eR Eee a 44-6 20-7 38-1 34 12 37-1 40-4 134 
G HGR viene 30 Dida. 3 ey 75 20 25 30-8 16-6 32-8 31-2 12 37-2 29.9 (35 
ht 2k Say nang OR? ee ee 2h ae RL 0 ee a 1 ie ee eG (ed 37-3 18-1 30 26-5 10 3 40 36 
20 305) 30 15 50 AAC 225 39 20-2 29-7 29-2 12 39-2 40 aii 
15 25 yA panama testo aaa ae 50 19-2 16-7 41-3 19-5 24-7 30 10 37-6 40-5 138 
22 27 25 10 50 19-5 16 45-4 19-9 34-3 31-8 10 4i 42-2 139 
18 35 20 1 ZASSG LOeN | k Beene 19-3 21-5 36-8 20-2 31 29 12 40 43-3 140 
20 35 28 [Saami Veco 21-7 23-3 47-4 19-2 37-6 35-1 13 44 44 41 
cM. See tN POL ROOD HS eee Ue) Sa ls 17-7 20 48-3 22 33 a es se ween 38 41 42 
i Se HR Ie mi Eb OR ES. ET ie Se A oe 37-3 19-7 JSR | eters sd 12 38-5 40-5 143 
ee AEA RIAL: fo 3 25 10 60 20 20 39-9 220 39-8 37-4 12 35 39-6 144 
Sit... PAS) 25 10 18) 17-5 18 36-9 23-7 40-5 38-2 12 42-5 45-2 145 
hs ae 30 and id oS peer ayia 75 21 % 5 ope 24-3 43-8 40 LS. 42 48-2 146 
re ne 30 Yee iat lates coalesce 19-5 19 OT 23-5 48-3 2128 BIAS Sole sae 45-6 |47 
TE SSA aes 17 A ea coe Pree 19334] Mee do 45 21 49-0 39-3 13 37-2 41-7 }48 
18 30 18 CEE IE = ere ae 19-5 16 38-9 24.7 40-8 40 al2-5 4.0 47-5 149 
15-20 30 US: ee 2 80 21 19-1 44.6 22-1 40-5 38-3 al2-5 39-3 46 50 
ey Ce eed le coh ot 7-7 a hs cao mete ee 8 ae Ta 19-6 16-4 37-3 22-0 35-7 32-0 41-5 38-4 43-0 
Fo 8 ee ee. Seo 25 8 Re ee, 2 ele 19-2 16-7 40-4 20-2 38-8 33-8 12 39-7 43-8 {51 
te ee 30 UAHA SLAs See 20 16 34-2 21-7 32-6 30-2 all 37-7 42-2 152 
25-0 31-9 16-2 a lyfe ta fhe Ay eae 25-0 23-5 34-2 | 22-0 31-8 29-2 11-8 36-2 43-9 
25 35 1g fee amore ore ere 25 23 33-4 21-3 34-5 30-1 12 34-4 42-8 153 
25 30-35] 12-5-15 DS lee et 25 23-3 82-7 2873 28-7 25 10 34-4 45-2 154 
25 30 15 209 Nae oa 25 22-7 22-7 Bo2eo 32 - 30-8 bi, = heave 42-2 155 
25 30 ESit | Gae oO ALA. 25 25 37-8 Die? 32-1 30-7 Ls 38°3 45-4 156 
21-7 27-8 15-9 18-5 1) S588. 5 24-3 22-6 34-0 22-2 34-5 28-3 10-9 37-8 45-9 
ee ae 30 20 20 Me 4. 26-7 25 36 25-4 32-2 25-5 11 38-3 47-5 157 
25 30 1a A Us ae! ARE ben ge Sa 20 25 25-8 D7 31-9 26-7 al2-5 36-7 45-3 158 
17-5-20 23-25 12-5 Wo eee 21-5 22-3 31-9 23-3 36-7 29-2 10 38-1 45-2 159 
25 30 15-18 7A (Re oe 2 fea 24-2 20-5 36-6 21-5 39 31-9 11 37-6 45-2 160 
18 25 12-5 20.5 {Ree 24-2 20-4 39-8 19 32-9 28-1 10 38-3 46-3 |61 
20-7 26:9 | |sae ns 175. eee 23-2 22-4 38-7 23-4 38 0 35-0 13-3 47-0 50-7 
25 30 18 1 se | ee ee 23-7 24 42-9 21-6 38-9 37-5 BLD PA eee ee 48-1 |62 
25 00. i. ees OF eee 27-5 23-7 31-6 24-5 40 35 al4-3 47-5 49 63 
25 0s eros s 20). sass 20°71 23-6 387-1 Path 39-7 35 15 47-5 51-7 164 
19 25. | Paee 4 2 gee 20-8 18 40-2 21-2 SY hod be | Pee eee ae all-1 48-5 52-5 165 
bE SS) 50 | }aaMes es 15 a ae 22-4 19 36 21-6 30°5 34 all-1 43-5 51 66 
BBA: ot 22 SP ca. 20 Bs os esd 21-1 21-2 37-4 20-7 24-7 30-2 al2-5 45-1}. 49-2 167 
15 SO ORR eee | eters 21-2 25 42-6 25-4 OOLON ashe oaens al3-3 46-7 52-5 168 
15 25 | SR ee ES. 2 ee es 25 Ds 41-7 25 47-8 38°3 al6-7 50 ST oF] (4 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIEs, FUEL AND LIGHTING , 








Canned Vegetables 




















R g = iG d 
° oe 3 . ~» 
F a wa) Q . 4 : : 
ee a ae gs | es | & Be 
: = A mic 
Locality Sw A= = aN a H aie E a s 
a2 | 3 3 Bag! § 224 Bel ae 5 : 
eile. ror mn 2 uy 7 & 3} oe re 5 A 8H sents 
a “2 Be | OAS 2 a SH re nD 2 a § 
2 | Seateeee| gee see | Ge) ioe | head Pe | oe 
ae te Sea Shel ee ee ek | ee Pa | ee 
@) —Q oD) Fy aa A cn a C4 ‘@) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominiom (average)................. 30-6 7:7 18-4 5:3 6-0 10-9 12-5 16-1 16-7 16:3 
Nova Mid (average) .v.... 2: Pee. oe 39-6 8-1 17-6 5:7 6-2 Z 14-0 18-2 17-8 17-5 
see CNG yet eee coe od 31-6 8 17-3 5-6 6-1 10 13-3 18-1 17-9 18-1 
ew Glasvow rcnshoss toe cee on 29-1 8 16-6 5-5 5-6 9-8 13-4 17-4 17-2 17-1 
aan karat oes ete ee 29-3 8 17-7 5-7 6:7 9-3 13 19-3 18-5 16-3 
A= FL AIIAK eke ne ae Mate arte ge Pe tee 31-7 8 18-4 5-7 6-5 9-6 15-6 17-6 17-1 16-9 
O—WINGSOr yt. eho ve phot eaee eos 34 8-3 19 6-4 6:5 10 16-5 20 20 20 
G=TrUlO. Pesce cece eon eee 27-8 8 16-6 5-4 6 9:6 12-2 16-6 16-1 16-4 
7—P.H.i.—Charlottetown........ 27-5 7:4 ‘ 19-1 5-3 5-8 11 12-5 16-3 16:3 16-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 30-8 8-7 18-3 5-6 6-1 19-9 14-3 16-1 15-9 15-6 
8$2=Moncton™. «crime oo ke ete. ok 33-3 9-3 18-3 5-9 6-7 12 14-4 17-1 16-2 16-3 
Gee SUOMI. 5, hens cae oe ane 29-7 8-7 18-8 §°2 5:6 9-3 12-9 15 15-1 14-4 
10S redericton: ©. ..cnta. tones 30-1 8-7 18 5-4 6-2 12-1 15-7 15-4 15-4 14-8 
1J—Bathurstee.c cote. ogo see 3 8 18 5-8 6 10 14 ily 16:7 17 
Quebec (average)................... 28-9 6-4 17-6 5-2 6-3 9-6 13-9 14-5 16-6 15-6 
12 ==Quebecins.2 eee «te keane 28-8 7-5 17-9 5-2 5-9 10 13-6 15 16-8 16-6 
13=Phree Rivers... so. tects e: 30 6 18-2 5-4 7:2 9-3 14-6 14-9 19-6 15-5 
14-—Sherbrooke. <2... 2c sae... «- 27-2 6-7 17-6 5-2 5-9 9-7 14 14-7 17 15-6 
AS OOLEL: din ccs hie aoe oes aoe 25-7 6 17-5 4-7 6 9-8 11-2 15 17-2 16-4 
16=-St, ELyacinthe.cwre tte setae ae 24-6 5 16-9 5 6-5 11-7 12:7 14-6 16:6 16:3 
17==StJOnNs. a0 Che eee ok 30 = |5-3-6-7 17-7 4-6 6-5 9-6 14-2 13-8 15-9 16-2 
18—Thetford Mines................ 28-6 6-7 17-1 5-7 6-7 7-9 12 15-4 16-8 15-7 
19=-Mioontreale..0)% S08. . teaeeeea ee 29-6 |5-3-8 18 5-4 5-5 10 12:3 14-1 14-8 14-5 
SO=STLUL. Shes, coh oe Mhiiaie tO Rees 27-6 | 6-8 17-9 5:6 6-6 8-7 12-2 13-4 15 13-6 
Ontario (average)................... 30-9 7-4 17-8 4-9 5-9 11-6 13-0 15-7 15-7 15-3 
21 -Ottawe wen. bose » os eRe ce 32-8 |7-3-8 17-6 6 6-6 11-4 hide 15-3 15-1 15-3 
Do=Brockville-.)..ate so eeeeaeeus 29-7 6-7 7 5-5 5-4 9-9 11-1 16-3 15-3 15-3 
DS —AKANGSGTONG oe he cede sa ete Hee ake 28-7 6-7 15-5 5-3 5 10:3 12-3 13-6 133 13-1 
24 DOLE VAlIGL oa. bh saa. eee: 80°5 6-3 17-7 4-7 5-2 10-9 13-6 14-4 14-8 14-2 
25—Peterborough...i......2. 00... 29-8 7:3 17-9 4-6 5-4 11-9 12-7 15-1 15-1 15-1 
DE WSNAWAEL fo LEG ities Aeon eee oe 33:6 7°3 15-7 4-2 5-7 11-9 12-1 15-7 15-3 14-8 
27 -Orilha sees. Gee Ce 30-1 6-7 18-6 4-8 5-3 11-8 13 15-3 15:3 15-3 
28 TOLONTOM aac seewee = ceed 33°6 |7°3-8 18-5 4-8 5-5 10-9 12-3 14-7 15-2 15-1 
29—Niagara Balls. ............0.--. 33-6 7-3 19-4 5-1 5-7 12-7 14-1 15-2 16:4 15-6 
30-s8t.. Catharines:. 3... 2) 0caee.. a2 26-9 7°3 17-6 4-5 5-5 12-6 12-6 13-4 13-9 14-1 
Sis Hamilton.eadc ek... aoa 33:7 7:3 17-9 4-4 6-1 11-4 12-1 15 15-1 14-8 
S2-SBrantiord,, «ete eee © tas seer red 31-2 |7°3-8 17-8 4-4 5-3 12 12-9 14-5 14-3 14-3 
BA 1s OU Me Ses one 8 Fagen Cee nieces Ae 33-4 7°3 19 4-5 6-1 12-9 13-6 15-3 15-5 14-8 
84——Guelph ec es wee cea 33°5 7-3 18-5 4-6 6-1 12-2 13-2 16-2 15-3 15-8 
Sh Kitchener 1a eee 30-2 7:3 18 4-3 5-5 11-4 13-1 15-6 15-2 15-2 
36-Woodstock. 5). #4. s./4- Geos. 29-5 6-7 1G Pal artes 5 10 12-7 15 16-8 14-6 
ST=Stratiords.: bon Genk ew 31-2 |6-7-7-3 18-7 4-5 6-5 12-1 13 16-4 15-9 15-3 
SRST OnGOn ees eas it es cen eee ae 29-9 |7°3-8 18-5 4-6 5-7 12-2 13-3 15-8 16:3 15-4 
39——St. Thomas 2954 suk eee oe 29-5 |7-3-8-7 19-2 4-7 5-5 12-7 13-8 16-3 16-1 14-9 
40; = Chatham. bsseks toe eee 30-6 6-7 18-2 4:3 5-4 10-8 14-1 14-7 13-4 14-1 
Af a WAN ASO is Fineottyees yaaa od 30-8 | 8-9-3 18-7 4-8 5-5 12-4 14 16 16-6 16-4 
AEA API A. gees ec ER ck tea cee 29-6 |7-3-8-7 17-3 4-3 6-3 11-7 13-7 16 16 14-7 
43-—CO) Wen MOUNG. © 2. Ae ecole souk eer 32-5 6-7 19 5-4 5-5 10-2 15 16-7 17 16-2 
At North: Bay: .¢ 2s s8 nosene ee oat 28 7°3 15-5 5-6 6-4 10-2 13-2 15 15-6 15 
A= SUC DUES ss cee tok mc see eee a 31-2 8 15-7 5-6 id 11-7 15 17 16-9 16-3 
AG—=Cobal tae. obo s he nes 32-5 8-1 18-7 5-7 7:7 12-2 13-3 19 19-7 19-2 
A (ATI INS. < ckohee eRe © ac Ot poe ne 31-6 8-3 16 5-5 6-7 11-2 13-2 16:7 15-5 15-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 30-9 |7-3-8-0 19-3 5-6 7-1 13-2 14-5 15-4 15-6 15-8 
A9——Port Arthur. pee eda sees 29 7°3 18-8 5-7 Dea Coe 12-2 17 16-8 16-8 
50—Fort William... .2%)....é.0..... 30°3 7°3 18 5-5 5-5 12-2 10-4 17-1 16-7 16-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 30-8 6-7 19-3 5-6 5:9 11-9 12:9 18-3 19-2 13-7 
d= WANT Dem Sete. eg Ween oe 31-1 7 19-3 5-5 6-4 11-3 12-2 17-7 17-7 17-1 
H2 = rand on 4. ceieeinc eee oe 30-5 G45) Beran. ss 5:6 5-3 12-4 13-5 18-9 20-6 18-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 39-7 8-3 19-2 5:6 5-8 10-5 12:7 18-5 18-7 18-5 
DS REIN Heel tes Mes eh B ape SO“SNeeSaS Sal wake. oo. 5-5 6 11-2 12-5 18-1 17-6 17-2 
54-=Prince Albert...2...:.-::-5s.... 30-4 8 18-7 5-6 5-6 8-6 12-5 18-7 18-7 18-7 
bob 9a8 katoon.)! io. bE ss eee 30-3 8 17-5 5-5 5-8 11-5 13-7 18-5 19-8 19-6 
RG— Moose aw. sa. abe oktine <a 31-4 8-8 21:3 5-7 5-9 10-8 12-2 18-6 18-5 18-6 
Alberta (average).................. 31-1 8-9 19-8 5:6 6-9 11-2 9-9 16-0 18-4 18-90 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 30-6 8-9 18-8 5-8 6-7 11-9 10-9 16-2 19-1 18 
os—Drunrheller:.. atk eee 32-5 8-9 20 5-6 6-3 11-2 9-1 16-2 16-5 16-5 
DoW amMOnton os. sees b ae ok 30-3 8 18-8 5-4 5-5 10-1 9-1 15-2 17-1 18 
60:—Calvary- = ..4. bbs kee eae, 33 8-8 18 5-5 |sSeir( 11-6 9-5 15-9 19 18-8 
61-—Lethbridee:.. 3. 26.26 oe 29 10 19-2 5-5 5-7 Ly. 10:8 16-7 20-5 18-7 
British Columbia (average)......... 31-9 9-0 21-3 5-8 6-4 10-2 9-4 16-5 17-9 17-8 
62—=H ernie’, ..2 44 Pathe aes 32-1 8-3 21-5 5-6 6:5 11-7 10-1 17-1 18-3 19-2 
63=—-Nelson. ws. s ee eee 30 10 19 5-8 6-2 10-2 9-5 15 18-9 18-9 
64-— Trail ees Poke ee 30 9-3 16-1 5-8 5-8 10 9-4 15 19:3 19-3 
65—New Westminster. . Rates 32-2 8 23-9 5-8 6-2 9-4 8-3 15-9 16-9 15-9 
66—Vancouver.. ST A ene ee 31-3 | 8-9 21-4 5-8 6 9-5 8-9 15-3 16-6 15-9 
6I—Victoriazs: 5.48 PEe ee 32-1 8-9 23-1 5-9 7-2 9-8 9-4 15-8 17-4 16-8 
68—-Nanalmo)....4 bs hee) . 32-1 8-9 23 5-7 6:5 10 9-7 17-8 17-3 17-3 
69—Prince Rupert................. 35-6 10 22-5 6-1 6-5 10-7 10-1 20 18-7 19-4 
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Potatoes Apples 
s — : me . 
— Max - y a} 
= Ee 2a = ao ga % 
2 2 ie $5 | BX | BE g 
pd Te a Ba ors 5S, roy 
SO > © ; oi ae do | @ 5 : 
Ta -~o S O's Ss = 2 pS 2 
gee | e— i S eae Sead has | ae 21s oe 
i n "e i=mS! QS a 
$581 28 |. § gi | $5 | Ba jasc} & 
a) © hy ey AQ: Ay oat oO 
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Locality 
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Dominion (Average)....... 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 
I—Sy dneyeel. encores 
2—New Glasgow........ 
3——Amlherstig ities .i0lde: 
A SPAlitaxs: Aus pmemet pcr 
S— WialaedsOrvetek cccm shoe 
Gea Pruro:, be He ctosiees 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (Average) 
8—Moncton............. 
GS bi JOUM: wove see te 


1ie—Bathurst.et.s. sp oes 
Quebec (Average)......... 
12-“@uebec: fi linn. sees 
13—Three Rivers......... 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 
15L—SOreib «dee clsite «bare 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
17—Su: John's 865.2..5 ao 
18—Thetford Mines...... 
19—Montreals 4 «0... idee 


23 —Kingston. i ac. se ond 
94-—Belleville..u.....6 se 
25—Peterborough........ 
96 —Oshawaien sede ccieth anh 
Oona? . .ebaee nob ee 
38 MOTONtO soe eis ced 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
St “WHaroiltones :.....6 a 
80 Brantiord .a6-..<ek eos 


34—Guelpht. i sate< cache! 
35—Kitchener............ 
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37=—Stratiord. 8. oeae6n 8 
38—Bondon. sites oa ees 
39—St. Thomas.......... 
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AQ==DATMIA 1. adie vise eve 
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46—Cobalt... AM. so. seats 
AT—ARIMININS oes dee 
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50—Fort William......... 
Manitoba (Average)....... 
SESW innipesi 8... 062. 
52—Brandon:............ 
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56—Moose Jaw........... 
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59—Edmonton........... 
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61—Lethbridge........... 
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65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver........... 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. 
osting 5c. to 15¢. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). 
but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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AP Me | pst ae ne Werte ere ee | emo TR een OR All LA ie, ee 30 10 30-00 18-00 
WD TaO Re oe el cic eects 9-500 10-167 5-253 |j85-4 |13-0 25-938 20-250 
A rt |S LS] CHESS aoe onc 12-00 16-00 5-00 40 15 20-00 18-00 
13: OO=L5R 50sec Ie cee oes 9-00 11-75 c7-50 40 12 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00 
TAs SOM eaGe co eee tn some - 9-00 nMOS Aaa ae Sts, Acres cree 40 11 30-00-25-00} 20-00-25-00 
pte: ie oer sal Oak pias Ais al in okroerrceeees 5-50 3°75 So 15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-14-00 
pI RCW yj en oe Ie BP oe Re es A Al ero ner 7-00 4-50 30 11 29-00 25-00 
1 G55 taal hence re ned toe monies Rass 8-00 c10-00 c4:77 28 13 20-00-22-00) 16-00-18-00 
ORE Sos Vay oo EN Po Cn nT a TE SO OS ORR (REE cxct 2/5 a 6:00 35 13-3} 22-00-30-00) 18-00-22-00 
35 12 30-00-40-00| 20-00-30-00 


s7-70— 8-20 
12-00-14-50 


cord from price quoted. z2. Natural gas used extensively. _h. Lignite. 
per month. m. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. 


from mines. 
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j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 
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TNDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913= 100) 

















June |June {June |June |June | May|June 


Commodities 1914 |1916 |1918 |1919 |1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 |1926 | 1927 |1927 










Total index 236 Commodities........... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 






I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 {111-6}149-8)220-2/234-4/287-6/178-2|155-9}150-41147-4/174-31173-6]174-11181-1 
IJ.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5/119-9/179-4]198-7/204-8)154-6]130-5/126-9/119-1/132-3]137-6|135-81134-0 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 28 | 97-8/133-3/269-9/281-4/303 -3/165-0/176-0/201-2/205-4/194-41172-0]152-81154-3 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3/100-1/139-4)171-6/241-6|202-5/164-3]179-8/170-4|159-21155-5|153-61153-4 
V..—iron and its Products. ...2/5.. 22.2. 98. 26 | 97-7|151-8/227-3)201-8}244- 4)185-7/149-3]174-4/161-0/150-6/143-5/143-6/143-5 
V1.—Non-¥errous Metals and their Products} 15 | 96-2/137-3]144-2/135-6/137-7| 98-6] 98-9] 98-2] 93-41103-11101-3 94-9} 94-2 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

UCts eee awe £2 Ea bc ee hee 16 | 94-5/102-2/144-9/163-8/197-5|205-4/185-7|182-3|184-6]177-2|175-8]170-1/168-8 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0}123-1]187-3]185- 4/223 -3]184-7|166-2/163-9]167-4/157-8|157-9/155-2/154-3 
Classified according to origin: 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6]143-4)212-3)232-5/258-2)164-2/141-5/128-3]129-41153-7/157-8/158-61164-4 
Tiz=Marines saree J. ie ea 8 | 98-8/107-1]172-5}177-5|173-5)142-3|148-0}135-7|145-1/141-0/151-3/156-7/153-1 
ET SShorest) joe ss 2 et ca ee 21 | 94-3/100-1/139-4/171-6/241-6/202-51164-3]179-8]170-4/159-2/155-5|153-6|153-4 
EVieMineral sq ao 2 OS Bee oe 67 | 95-8/121-5/166-1/167-8}196-2}175-6]156-6|158-7/157-1]151-6|148-9]144-2/143-1 
Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2)133-4/189-2/206-0/244-0)168-4/150-8/147-3}144-0/155-5/155-9/155-3/158-1 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0)130-4)196-9}204-4/242-0]/180-0/154-1/158-3/153-1/160-8/154-4/148-5/148-3 


Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 


101-3|120-6)172-8/191- 7/226 -1/174-4|152-5/148 -6/147-5/153-1/160-3/153-1/153-5 
105 -6)132-3|193 -3|207-6|244-4/170- 7/143 -9|144 -1/138 - 4/150 - 2/158 -6/155-0/156-8 


Beverages Aw. kee. 22 Gee eae 4 |101-7/125-2|/197-5/218-2/249-7/176-0/195 -0|222-3/220-0/242-6/252-4/235-4/226-8 
ress tulis. M. Afisi.. 42.8 bys Meee 8 |110-6/144-4/224-4/216-6/261-2/186-9]151-6/136-2/131-9]195-0/171-5/169-21175-7 
Ghoedlateag:Ui.1). 35 ebuMi> » hile. ame 1 |102-0)112-0}104-0/131-6/183-2/109-2} 96-0/100-0} 96-0]104-0/108-0/132-0/132-0 
Exh ES. ah). BE 4, OF. Abe elo 8 | 98-8/107-1)172-5}177-5} 173 -5]142-3]}148-0]1385-8/145-1/141-0/151-3/156-7/153-1 
Pruits....) ges. R8: . cs ate Est ae eee 8 |101-6/124- 2/173 -5}221-6|249-4/218-6/261-0/209-4/183-0/216-6/164-0/167-0/183-6 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7)118-9/200-8)204- 1/209 -2/152-7/153-6/136-8|120-5/147-7|157-41145-0/141-0 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 [100+0/119-5)165-1/192-8)203 -0)167-8)119-7/127-1|124-8]/129-0/132-5/136-6|134-0 





suger, Pefineds:s..a54. Oss. des se. GEE 2 |115-4/171-6/208-4/237-2/408-3/213 -3/148-9/243-5/184-1/148-7|140-7]153-3/153-3 
Megetabless: iciien 4G.6. Ee Pena laie (ons Chae 10 |122-9|210-0/232-3)245-4/431-1/170-0/144-3}170-0/225-8/115-5/276-1/251-0/286-3 

EE Bins ele siete Stes A CP ho oc eins fore Oe 2 |104-4/120-0/174-4/197-6/213-1/159-7) 99-9] 98-1/100-0/114-2/114-6]113-2/110-3 
Spaces: ter Ay. Peees. ae Wes ee bos 2 |108-0}117-6/154-7/204- 1/227 -0/206-5/206 -5/206-5|216 -5/216-5/216-51216-5/216-5 
Miscellancons Mca.) G5 ts ee 6 | 99-3)119-6)213-0/248-4)283-8)186-9|172-4)159-1/161-0/145-8/156-8/157-5|158-6 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 


96 -0)105 -8/146-9)171 - 6/203 -1)179 - 2/163 -2|154-3/159 -0/156- 7/162 -5/150-6|149-4 








and underwear):; gu... 29.4... Aee 11 /105-3)128-5)181-3)232-5/260-2)/186-3/160-2)166-3|155-5/151-7/151-7|147-0/150-0 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0] 98-6/136-0)152-3|185-0/176-9|164-2/150-5/160-2/158-3/165-9]151-8|149-2 
B MINAS 6p A vas aah es «bes Sie ee 3 |102-8)107-3/189-1/245-3/323-4/249-4/219-6/229-1/194-8/194-8/194-8]194-8]194-8 
Glassware and-pottery............... 3 | 99-7|203-2|247-4/336-9/490-6|461 - 6|364-8/317-3|274-7/322-7|321 -3|321 -3/321-2 
Miscellaneous sitios i: 0s ios age. oe 7 | 92-9) 97-9/185-0)150-6|182-3/174-8]162-7/149-0/159-3/157-1/164-8/150-5|147-9 


103 -4/130-7|195 -0/206-2|241 -9)167-3|}150-6/150-2/143 -9|157-8/149-8|149 -1|150-2 








(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4)101-1/146-0/164-6)197- 1/206 -5|185 -7/184-3/188-7/180-7/182-0/174-8/173-5 
OOM Sc neti et nam are, 08. SER. ge Penal ae 4 | 98-1/117-8/203-9}216-6/264-5/248-0/189-6/216-0/222-0/204-2/204-2/204-2/204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

SUDDNOS sar) oe, fee sta ase ee ee 7 | 94-5} 99-9]142-1/161-5)194- 1/206 -4|186-0/183-8]188-1]180-4/182-3/175-31173-9 
Miscallancots sinws..c Sec eal « « eee 4 | 92-3/133-2/242-3/242-2/268-6/200-5/177-1/192-3]198-4|183-9]169-4|154-91156-1 


104-4) 133 -9|200-3|210-7/246-8/163 -0|146-8|146-5|139-0|155-3|146-4/146-7|147-7 
93-8) 103 -8}150-5}175-0/214-9]183-2|161-8|168-4/161-4/154-1/147-9]/147-4|147-3 











Tam ber’, .3.« ns Rett Be Teens oa eke 14 | 91-1) 92-3]130-4/163-8)206-4|180-0/159-8]170-6|160-4|149-7|147-7|147-3|147-3 
Painters) Materials... ..s3... 4... 08 4 |102-2)159-4/264-3)/303 -2/313-7/173-3]180-2/205-7|194-2/205-4|170-9]169-6|170-7 
Miscellaneous sig its- 5.4 oes «ae eee 14 |100-0/128-2/191-9)192-4)227-7/192-6|165-1/168-1/161-0/160-8|146-5|145-5|145-0 


106-8) 140-8)/211- 7/218 -8)254-0/158- 4/143 -4/141-1/134-3|155 -6/146-6/149-4/147-8 
96-2) 134-2/274-1/286-8/310-2|157-3|180-2/209-0/212-9/196-9|171-1/149-9]151-5 
72-4) 83-0/237-3/445-6/477-5|264-4/316-4/314-4/219-9/231 -5/335-7/430-2/439-9 

102-8}137-6)146-6|217-4/176-3] 98-0] 93-8] 98-7| 88-4] 98-4] 89-4] 94-7/113-5 
95-0/145-0)174-9/155-1/173-0/123-2|112-4/123-7]113-4/115-0|110-8/107-4/107-1 

110-8)167-9/230-6/184-0|208-7/184-8]162-8|/155-3)153-0/150-4/160-8/151-4/149-5 
110-0/120-9}195-4/180-2/186-6]/114-3/128-1]110-0}102-1/116-8]127-4/133-9|130-1 

114-6)/153 -8/252-7/261-7|/280-7/177-7|149-8|131-9|128-9]189-9|166-7|173-7|180-5 

108-4) 138-6] 188-8] 209 -9)295-8]186-7/153-3/155-5/143-0/157-9|151-8|154-0/154-6 
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Continued from page 802 
most part, was lower, dressed mutton being 
down from 124 cents per pound to 11 cents; 
bacon from 294 cents per pound to 26 cents; 
and smoked ham from 284-305 cents per 
pound to 27-29 cents. Finest creamery butter 
at Montreal declined from 38 cents per pound 
to 365 cents and creamery prints at Toronto 
from 40 cents to 39 cents; solids from 40 cents 
per pound to 37 cents and dairy prints from 
34 cents per pound to 33 cents. Beef hides 
advanced from 13-134 cents: per pound to 
16-17 cents; calf skins from 15-16 cents per 
pound to 19-20 cents. Sole leather rose from 
37 cents per pound to 40 cents. Boots and 


shoes were also higher. Cotton was slightly 
higher at New York at 16.9 cents per pound, 
as compared with 16 cents in May. Raw jute 
advanced from $7.95 per ewt. to $8.34. In 
non-ferrous metals copper declined from 
$14.80 per cwt. to $14.45; copper sheets from 
20% cents per pound to 204 cents; copper wire 
from 17} cents per pound to 17 cents; and 
lead from $6.90 per ewt. to $6.65; while zinc 
was up from $7.63 per cwt. to $7.83; tin from 
67 cents per pound to 674 cents; and silver 
from 56 cents per ounce to 57 cents. Gasoline 
at Toronto was 194 cents per gallon as com- 
pared with 215 cents in May. Glycerine was 
2 cents per pound lower at 24 cents. 





Compulsory Arbitration in Norway 


It may be remembered that Norway has al- 
ready on various occasions tried a system of 
compulsory ‘arbitration in labour disputes. 
The last Act in a series of provisional measures 
for this purpose was adopted by the Storting 
in 1922 and expired in 1923. A proposal for 
the introduction of compulsory arbitration 
as a permanent institution, submitted two 
years later as one of the chief items in the 
program of the then Liberal Government, 
did not obtain the necessary majority in the 
Storting, owing to opposition by both the 
Conservative and the Labour parties. 

Harly this year the serious situation in the 
labour world again brought the question of 
compulsory arbitration to the fore. Since the 
‘middle of February, a dispute has been in 
progress in several important branches of in- 


dustry (mining, iron, textiles, and the boot 
and shoe industries), while in the paper in- 
dustry peace has been guaranteed only by 
a preliminary agreement subject to a fort- 
night’s notice on either side. Notwithstand- 
ing protracted negotiations, both through the 
official conciliators and through a special 
mediation committee, these disputes were not 
brought to an end; on the contrary, they 
threatened to become even mcre widespread. 

In view of this, the Government—now Con- 
servative-—decided at the end cf April to in- 
troduce a Bill for compulsory arbitration. 
As a result, there was adopted a new pro- 
visional Compulsory Arbitration Act, which 
was sanctioned on 5 May and is to remain in 
force until 1 August, 1929. 


Industrial Relations in Sweden 


During the last seven years, ever since the 
extensive industrial disputes of 1919-1920, ef- 
forts have been made in Sweden to prepare 
legislation for the promotion of industrial 
peace. 

An enquiry into the problem was instituted 
at the beginning of last year by the Govern- 
ment, by means of a Committee which in- 
cluded representatives of workers and em- 
ployers. A few months later, pending the 
results of this investigation, the Ministry of 
Social Affairs proceeded to draft two Bills 
providing for compulsory arbitration in dis- 
putes arising out of the interpretation of col- 
lective agreements, with a view to their in- 
troduction during the 1927 Session of the 
Ricksdag. 

Early in the present year the Government 
experts produced two drafts relating respect- 
ively to the enforcement of collective agree- 
ments and the institution of labour courts. 


44157—93 


The first Bill would prohibit stoppages of 
work, either by strike or by lockout, during 
the period covered by a collective agreement, 
and would render either party to a breach of 
this provision or of an agreement liable to 


‘be muleted in damages by award of a labour 


court. The second Bill provided for the con- 
stitution and powers of such labour courts. 

The two Bills were submitted to adminis- 
trative departments and employers’ and wor- 
kers’ organizations for their opinion. . Most 
of the Government departments consulted, 
and some of the employers’ organizations, 
supported the proposals. Practically all the 
workers’ organizations opposed them on the 
ground that such legislation was neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. 

In view of the diversity of opinions, the 
Government decided to postpone the raising 
of the question in the Riksdag until the 1928 
Session, and in the meantime to consider the 
redrafting of the Bills. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompany- 
ing tables give the latest information 
available as to the movements of prices in 
Great Britain and other countries. The index 
numbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number 
of the Board of Trade, on the base 1913—100, 
was 141.1 for May, a rise of 0.9 per cent for 
the month. Total foods rose 3.3 per cent 
owing to sharp rises in cereals and in “foods 
other than cereals, meat and fish.” Non- 
foods declined slightly, with slight declines in 
most groups, but a rise of 6.5 per cent in 
cottons. On the base, average prices for 
1924-=100, the index number for May was 
84.9. 


The Statest index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 123.8 at the end 
of May, making a rise of 0.4 per cent for the 
month. Foodstuffs registered an advance of 
1.4 per cent. Materials declined 0.2 per cent. 
There was a decline in minerals and an ad- 
vance in textiles. 

The Times index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 141.9 in May, an advance of 
1.9 per cent over the April level. Foods 
rose 3.6 per cent owing to advances in cereals 
and in “food other than cereals, meat and 
fish.” Materials rose 1.0 per cent owing 
chiefly to a rise of 9.3 per cent in cotton. 
Other textiles and the miscellaneous group 
also rose, while metals and minerals declined. 

Cost or Livinc—tThe index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1924— 
100, was 163 at June 1, as compared with 164 
at May 1. The decline was due to reductions 
in retail prices of coal. Clothing declined 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCER 


(Base figure 100 


ed EE eA eer ee ee ee 
ee 








Country Canada Great Britain Irish Free State Austria Belgium 
29 foods | Cost of 
60 cities living Cost Cost Cost of 56 
Description of Index — — Foods of Foods of Foods, living, | articles, 
Dept. of | Dept. of living living Vienna Vienna | Brussels 
Labour | Labour 
Jul July July July July July April 
Base Period (k) 1913 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914=1 1914=1 1914 
191O eee eae eee es (di S 6290 eee (ie) 9G) ir Oe Riese eee cere | cies ee eel em oe ee ats | oe en ws |e Ot SRN 
TOUS eerste Oe eT 7.34 102] Sere ck al crete cetera eee ee ee crete | ee areas | SN re 
1014 Jan ee woe ee see (ELON Oeics ah calcd asc ROR OR STO 2ST (| Ue, eter om noe eT ee Mt ce 
ULV pect sens ere te i 4D eo cece 100 100 100 100 1 1) i275 eee. 
1915—Jan och ye ey ee 7.97 (a) 103 118 LIS Paee Sa Ce Ae ee eee ee | See ee ee ee 
SUVA en eee oe te CR Ee Neen aie ae A 2 132 LOB LER gare Fle rae ee tee | Eo cheratte oe Che co Ie bea ite Oe 
1916 Jan. Tee es. ers, & 8.28 (a) 107 145 135 [29 eae he re eel sees hoe Ve eee eee 
TTR aes dea ict ety «eRe SRG rere ie en 161 Lal ice stom alee ne ee tee Sa en ee CT | Rie ee 
1OT Van aes ae See 10.27 (a) 124 187 L6G. £E% Celt Wate. Sell eee eee > Sata ee eae a 
ARUU id Bent en eva kU ger 11:62) Stee oe 204 180 |S fis Ee eens, eselinycs ace beeen Ee Lean 
12.42 (a) 143 206 ito) IB e aiiriet Ib Scares, See ase RA ein ats US Cad RE Taga ai 
13.00 (a) 152 210 2:03 | Ae etere ate elvan gee ute eye oc CON ars, eee] cea 
13.78 (a) 162 230 7d A RA are Maes hesie ke Whee PEAR (Oseyeaes eke es At [ey eee Cop a 639 
LOM (a) 166 209 PAs] bbteneeect am testa Umea eye tl | ieb Nata Baek Ahn tee ems 354 
15.30 (a) 176 236 PTR SY SW aba Ia Sines cece et An [ine Ay A A Peg a em 410 
16.84 (a) 200 258 PAS YA RY} SERIE | meme PRE I os 1) SEL Shen teeta epiaes a 479 
14.48 (a) 191 278 72127 lea anes eargese sera > «| (Glee a OE Peal oer rte Ss 477 
July, See. ee eae 10.96 (a) 166 220 DLO Fees ee aa 2 eel ieee 2 tle We Seat 393 
1922——Jans o.: Sipeae. pctes excise. 11.03 (a) 162 185 192 |. Seer as clea oe 748 664 409 
July teem e 10.27 (a) 156 180 184 (a) 185 (a) 185 3282 2645 388 
1923-——-Jan: See ee. eee 10.52 (a) 158 175 178 Re S Beas a 10717 9454 405 
Di eee ed ete ceaeearee A: 10.17 (a) 157 162 169 182 180 12911 10903 445 
1004 — Jana eh ocean eee 10.78 (a) 159 175 177 196 188 13527 11740); SAU. 
LER Tareas ene eae 9.91 (a) 153 162 170 185 183 14362 12391 521 
1925 —Jan 340% nase canoe 10.77 (a) 156} (m)178} (m) 180 203 195 16446 13762 555 
JOLY vac ee Tee 10.49 (a) 15 167 173 188 188)... tie. blanca: 537 
1926—Jan, fi... shoes 11.63 (a) 160 171 175 187 188 17182 15004 560 
Aprilty< = seperate 11 36 (a) 160 159 168 175 180 16460 14690) <5 TR 
SULVat Ree eee LAO g (a) 157 161 170 174 182 16576 14760 692 
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slightly and other groups were unchanged. 
The index numbers by groups were as fol- 
lows: food, 154; rent, 151; clothing, 210-215; 
fuel and light, 175; sundries, 180. 
Belgium 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914100, was 846 
in April, a decline of 1.4 per cent for the 
month. There were declines shown by eleven 
of the groups and slight advances by three, 
while the remaining three showed no change. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a workingman’s family 
of the lowest category, on the base 1921=100, 
was 201.28 for May, as against 203.06 for 
April. Foods, heat and light and sundries 
fell slightly and rent and clothing advanced. 


Denmark 


Cost oF Livrna—The Statistical Depart- 
ment index number, which has hitherto been 


calculated semi-annually, will appear four 
times a year, beginning with April, 1927. The 
figure will express the height of the price level 
at the beginning of January, April, July or 
October, instead of being, as formerly, an 
average of prices of two previous quarterly 
calculations. The figure for April was 178, 
being a slight decline from the previous 
figure, 181, the average for October, 1926 and 
January, 1927. Foodstuffs, clothing, fuel and 
light, taxes, etc., and sundries declined, and 
rent rose. 
France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 642 in May, a decline of 1.2 per cent 
from the April level. Both native and im- 
ported products declined slightly. Foods de- 
clined 2.4 per cent, with declines in all 
groups, and industrial materials on the whole 
were practically stationary, with a slight drop 
in the minerals and metals group and an 
advance in the miscellaneous group. 


IES, ETC., INCANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 














Bulgaria | Czecho- | Danzig Denmark Esthonia Finland France Germany 
Slovakia 
Foods, Cost Cost | Cost of Cost 13 Cost of Cost 
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TABLE I—-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCER 
Base figure 100 
Country Greece Hungary Netherlands Italy 
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Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914—100, 
was 524 for the first quarter of 1927, as against 
545 for the previous quarter. This was a de- 
cline of 3.8 per cent. Foods, heat and light, 
clothing and sundries all showed considerable 
declines and rent showed no change. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the base 
1913=100, was 536.55 in May, marking the 
ninth successive monthly decline, from a peak 
of 691.35 reached in August, 1926. For the 
month of May, the decline was one of 5.1 per 
cent, with a drop of 4.5 per cent in foods and 
one of 5.3 per cent in industrial materials. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of cost 
of living, Milan, on the base July, 1920=100, 
was 147.86 in March, a decline of 0.8 per cent 
for the month. Foods and sundries declined 
slightly and. the remaining groups showed no 
change. 


Poland 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Central Statistical Office of cost of living at 
Warsaw (nominal index), was revised for the 
months from April to December, 1926, in- 
clusive, owing to changes in the method of 
calculating rentals and revised figures are 
given in the accompanying table. The index 
numbers for foods for the early months of 
1927 are not yet available. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prickes—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the base 
1913=100, was 145 in May, an advance of 2 
points on the level of the month of April. 
There were advances in raw materials and 
manufactured goods, and no change in semi- 
manufactured goods. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of cost 
of living, on the base July, 1914=100, was 170 
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IES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 
except where noted) 
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on April 1, a decline of one point for three 
months. During the period there were de- 
clines in foods and fuel and light and ad- 
vances in housing and taxes. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base prices in July, 1914=100, was 144 
in April, a decline of 4 points or 2.7 per cent 
for the month. The decline was caused by 
lower prices of foods, which were influenced 
by a drop of 5.4 per cent in prices of cereals. 
Non-foods declined slightly, all groups show- 
ing lower prices except “textiles other than 
cotton” and hides and skins, 


Cost or Livine—The working class cost of 
living index number, Bombay, on the base 
prices in July, 1914—100, was 152 in May, a 
decline of one point for the month. There 
was a decline of one point in the foods group, 
and a rise of 4 points or 2.8 per cent in cloth- 


ing. Fuel and lighting and house rent showed 
no change. 


New Zealand . 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-13=1,000, was 1,547 for April, a rise of 
3 points for the month. There were slight 
advances in foodstuffs, etc., of vegetable 
origin, wood and wood products, animal pro- 
ducts and chemicals and manures, and declines 
in textile manufactures, metals and their pro- 
ducts, and non-metallic minerals and their 
products. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Annalist index 
number of wholesale commodity prices, on 
the base 1913=100, was 141.3 for May, show- 
ing no change for the month. There were 
slight advances in farm products, textiles, and 
building. materials, and slight declines in food 
products, fuels, metals, chemicals and the mis- 
cellaneous group. 
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(a) Figure for previous month. 
of month. (hk) Four chief cities. 
prices on the base 100 hereafter. 


Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of one hundred and six commodities, con- 
tinued to decline, being $12.3803 for the be- 
ginning of. July, as compared with $12.4265. for 
June 1; and $12.7378 for July, 1926. Prices are 
now 16.8 per cent above the low point of the 


post-war pericd reached in June, 1921, but are 
40.6 per cent below the peak reached in Febru- 
ary, 1920. Of the one hundred and six com- 
modities twenty-one advanced, thirty declined 


and fifty-five were unchanged. Five of the 





(b) Average for year. 
(t) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. (k) 
(p) Index discontinued. New Index number in 1926. 





(c) Index published quarterly. (d) 15th of month up to 
Cost of food budget. (1) Index 
(q) Figures for following month. 


thirteen groups advanced, while eight declined. 
The groups which advanced were textiles, hides 
and leather, fruits, coal and coke, and chemicals 
and drugs, the most important advances being 
in cotton goods and hides and leather. The 
groups which declined were provisions, mis- 
cellaneous products, naval stores, metals, live 
stock, breadstuffs, oils and building materials, 
most of the decline being in the two first. 
named groups. 

Dun’s index number, showing the cost per 
capital of a year’s supply of commodities, 
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CRNA T3 | (G51 590 pear eevee ee er cee tine teas een ces 142 (a) 166:6 155-6 156-2 
(q) 1896] (q) 1571 163} (b) 155} (b) 173 144 (a) 169-5 158 157-1 
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end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e) Beginning of month. (f) Base is average for six capital towns. (g) 15th 
number of prices in zlotys, 1914=100. (m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month. (n) No figures published. (o) Gold 


(r) Monthly figures hereafter. 


declined to $185.598 for the beginning of 
July, as compared with $187.221 for June and 
$186.014 for July, 1926. .Small advances oc- 
curred in the clothing, metals, meats, and mis- 
cellaneous groups, but these were more than 
offset by the declines in breadstuffs, dairy 
and garden products and in “ other foods”. 


Rerar Prices.—The retail food index of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics was 155.4 on May 
15, on the base 1913=100, showing an increase 
of about one per cent for the month. Ten 


articles increased, twenty-one decreased and 
eleven showed no change. 


Cost or Livinac..—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, showing the level of the cost of living 
in Massachusetts, on the base 19183=100, was 
159.9 in May, as against 159.2 in April. This 
rise was caused mainly by higher food prices 
due to increases in meat and potato prices. 
Clothing and fuel and light prices were lower 
and other elements showed no change. 
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TABLE II._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base figure 100 
























Country Canada Great Britain Alsace- | Austria 
5 Lorraine 
! Federal 
Authority Econo- | Statist | Times — Statis- 
mist tical 
Office 
No. of Commodities 41 45 60 55 42 





Base Period 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted). 











Belgium | Bulgaria Czecho- Danzig Denmark Finland France 
slovakia 
Ministry] Director Central Dept. Finans- Central 
Ind.and}| General Bur. of Official of tidende Bureau of Board of Customs Statistique 
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Statistics 
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Taste JI-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOL#SALE PRICES IN’ 


(Base figure 100 





Country Germany Hungary Italy 
Mpehee rad <4 ee Milan 
Federal | Frankfurter Cham- 
Authority Statis- Zeitung Official | Bacchi} ber of 
tical (k) Com- 
Office merce 
No. of Commodities 38 100 oS 100 125 
Base Period 1913 July, 1914 1913=1 1913 1913 


Nor- 
way 


Lithuania} Nether- 
lands 


Latvia 





Central Central 


i Bureau | Bureau | Okono- 
Official Statistical of of misk 
Bureau Statistics} Statis- | Revue 
tics 
16 14 
imports | exports 87 48 93 
1913 1913 1913 1913 1913 


— | | | | | | | | | | 
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121 145 151 155 254 
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125 ISS |Fcco acct 141 196 
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123 134 135 145 170 

122 139 134 146 165. 

120 135 136 144 160 

119 1610) orice Geaco 143 159 
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CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 
except where noted) 
Poland | Russia | Spain Sweden Swit- | Egypt | South India China Japan | Dutch East 
zerland Africa Indies 
Dir. Census | Dept. of Bureau Dept. of 
Central Gen. | Gote- | Com- Dept and Statis- | Labour] of Mar- Bank {Agriculture 
Statis- |Gosplan| _ of borgs | merce Dr. of Statis- ties, | Office, kets, of Industry & 
tical Statis- |Handels} Dept. | Lorenz | Statis- tics, Cal- | Bom- | Shang- Japan | Comtuerce 
Office” ties | Tidning tics Office eutta bay hai 
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Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE oe eS eANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
—Conclude 


(Base figure 100 except where noted) 





Country 
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Statis- 
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Authority 
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(a) Quarter beginning in specified 
month. (e) Middle of month. 


Revised figures for 1926. 


Australia 








(g) First of month. 
1921, 76 quotations are included, and from January, 1922, 100 quotations. 
(n) Index number of prices in zlotys, 
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month. (b) Average for year. 


(h) End of month. 







on the base 100. 
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(c) Figure for previous month. 
(j) Monthly average. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Workman on Monthly Wage must be paid 
Monthly 


A farmer hired a man to work for the 
season at a monthly salary of $55. After 
three months the hired man asked for money 
and received $10 from his employer. He then 
asked for a settlement, but the farmer told 
him he had no money in the house, and thai 
if he had the money he would certainly. keep 
back one month’s pay. The hired man then 
left his employment, and sued for three 
months’ wages, less $10. In the County Court 
judgment was given for the plaintiff for $155, 
and in favour of the defendant on a counter- 
claim for the sum of $65, alleged to be due 
to him owing to breach of contract on the 
part of the hired man. On an appeal by the 
plaintiff against this judgment the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal allowed the appeal with 
costs, and dismissed the counterclaim. 


In the course of the judgment in the Ap- 
peal Court it was stated that “in principle it 
seems plain enough that the wages are pay- 
able monthly. The fair reading of the con- 
tract is that it is a hiring for the season at 
wages of $55 per month. The defendant seeks 
to make the question one of construction, 
the contention being that because the em- 
ployment is for the season the inference is 
that the words “at $55 per month” do nothing 
more than fix the rate of remuneration. I 
aim unable ‘to adopt this view. To accept it 
means that the contract is an entire one. 
requiring the completion of the season’s work 
by the labourer if anything is to be payable. 
In my opinion such a result should be pro- 
vided for by nothing less than clear languagé 
or unequivocal implication. The period of 
service here has no relation to the payment of 
the wages periodically. Reasons can be sug- 
gested, and were put forward by the judge, 
why the wages should not be paid before the 
end of ‘the term. They are founded on the 
financial convenience of the farmer or on the 
inexpediency of paying the labourer monthly, 
lest taking advantage of the higher wages 
paid at harvesting time he should then, when 
most needed, quit his master’s service. It is 
solely because the contract was looked at by 
the judge from the point of view of the 
farmer’s interests alone that a question, which 
otherwise I would have thought was element- 
_ ary, was thought to be subject to extrinsic 
considerations which would not for a moment 
be given consideration in connection with 
ordinary hiring contracts.” 


—(Mamtoba—Cowan versus Eisler) 


Wage Agreement Proved Valid by Accept- 
ance of Its Terms 


The manager of one of the departments of 
a clothing factory in Manitoba accepted an 
invitation from the president. of the company 
to take over the superintendence of the whole 
factory at a weekly remuneration of $50, and 
10 per cent of the net profits of the company. 
He immediately entered upon his new duties 
on these terms, and continued to discharge 
them to the satisfaction of his employer for 
about four years, when he withdrew on his 
own initiative, but with the consent of the 
company. The company, however, refused to 
pay him the fu!l amount of 10 per cent of 
the profits of the business, on the ground that 
the arrangement for such payment was made 
orally and never reduced to writing, and that 
it had never been sanctioned by resolution or 
by-law of the company. Action was taken 
by the employee in the Manitoba Court of 
King’s Bench, which gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, holding that a company which has 
accepted the services of an employee, not 
an officer or shareholder of the company, for 
a long time and paid him wages and a bonus 
regularly, should not be allowed to contest 
the contract of employment on the ground 
that it was entered into by the president, who 
was also the manager, without proper author- 
ity. 

—(Manitoba—Bloomfield versus Monarch 
Overall Manufacturing Company Lim- 
ated.) 


Decisions on Validity of Minimum Wage 
Laws 


The June issue of Law and Labour (New 
York) contained a summary of recent de- 
cisions by the United States Supreme Court 
con the question of the validity of State mini- 
mum wage Jaws. In this controversy the issue 
is between the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
constitution of the United States, which as- 
serts the freedom of American citizens to 
pursue any lawful calling, and lawfully to 
contract in respect thereto; and on the other 
hand, the power vested in the several states 
to protect the health and welfare of their own 
people. 

The first case in respect to this matter came 
up to the Supreme Court in 1917 from the 
State of Oregon (Stetler versus O’Hara), 
where the minimum wage law has been sus- 
tained by the highest court of that state. Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, then on the Supreme Court, 
was unable to participate because of his pre- 
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vious connection with the case. The eight 
justices participating divided evenly, and ren- 
dered no opinion, and as the court was evenly 
divided, the decision below became the law 
of the case. 

In 1923, the Supreme Court was forced to 
face the issue in the case of Adkins versus 
Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525, which 
invo:ved the constitutionality of the mini- 
mum wage iaw of the District of Columbia. 
In that now famous case, the majority opinion 
by Mr. Justice Sutherland declared that the 
law violated the fundamental principles of 
the constitution, while Chief Justice Taft 
wrote a dissenting opinion upholding the law. 
Judge Brandeis was -again disqualified, but 
this time the remaining eight members of the 
court stood five to three in condemning the 
law as an unconstitutional interference with 
liberty. 

On October 19, 1925, the Supreme Court 
had before it the constitutionality of the 
minimum wage law of Arizona in the case of 
Murphy versus Sardell. With a single dis- 
senting opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis, it 
affirmed the judgment of the United States 
District Court, declaring the law to be un- 
constitutional and rendering no opinion, ex- 
cept to add the single note: “Mr. Justice 
Holmes requests that it be stated that his 
concurrence is solely upon the ground that 
he regards himself bound by the decision in 
Adkins versus Children’s Hospital.” 

On January 17, 1927, in the case of Don- 
ham versus West-Nelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the court affirmed the judgment of the 
District Court of the United States declaring 
the minimum wage law of Arkansas to be un- 
constitutional. The opinion was per curiam, 
as follows: “Affirmed on the authority of 
Adkins versus Children’s Hospital, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 261 U.S. 525, Murphy 
versus Sardell, 269 U.S. 536. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis dissents.” 


Municipality not Liable for Compensation 
of Injured Workman Hired Without 
Authority 


An addition to a schoolhouse was being 
built when the contractor took sick and the 
work ceased. In order to hasten the work one 
of the school trustees interviewed a certain 
workman who undertook to finish the work 
as foreman at a wage rate of $1.25 per hour. 
This workman began work with the consent 
of the contractor, who paid the bills for ma- 
terial, etc. Four days after starting work he 
fell from a scaffold, receiving serious injuries. 
He claimed compensation from the munici- 
pality, contending that where a workman is 
hired to do work for a corporation, even by 
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a person who has no authority so to hire 
him, if he does the work the relationship of 
employer and workman is created, notwith- 
standing that the corporation never ratified 
the agreement of hiring. The Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal, affirming the decision of a 
lower court, held that in this case the work- 
man was an employee of the contractor and 
not of the School Board, the liability of the 
Board being governed by the section of the 
School Act of Saskatchewan providing that 
“no act or proceeding of any Board shall be 
deemed valid or binding which is not adopted 
at a reguiar or special meeting at which a 
quorum of the Board is present.” Judgment 
was therefore to the effect that a workman 
who is hired to do work for a corporation by 
a person who has no authority to hire him, 
and whose employment is not ratified by the 


corporation, has no. recourse for injuries 
against the corporation. 
—(Saskatchewan—Stuart versus Pennant 


School District.) 


Rules for Determining Accidents “in Course 
of Employment” 


The Supreme Court of the State of Illinois 
in a recent decision (Dambold versus Indus- 
trial Commission) laid down some general 
principles for determining whether or not an 
industrial accident has been sustained in the 
course of the workmen’s employment. 


General rule as to when workman is in 
course of employment—A workman is said 
to be in the course of his employment when, 
within the time covered by such employment, 
he is doing something he might reasonably do 
while so employed, at a place where he might 
be while in that employment. 

Whether an injury in going to and from 
work ws im course of employment depends on 
facts—Whether an employee, when injured in 
going to or from his work, is in the line of his 
employment depends upon the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the particular case, but as a 
general rule a man’s employment does not 
begin until he reaches the place where he is to 
work, or the scene of his duties, and does not 
continue after he has left. 


When wjury on way to work ts not com- 
pensable —An award of compensation for the 
death of an employee who was struck by a 
train while on his way to work cannot be 
sustained where there is no showing that the 
employer required a particular route to be 
followed in reaching the place of employment- 
and where the evidence tends to show that 
the employee chose to take a short cut down 
the railroad track instead of following the 
public highway to the place of employment. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MPLOYMENT in industry in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed a further 
marked increase, the gains being somewhat 
more substantial than those noted on the 
same date in previous years of the record. 
This siatement is based on statistics tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
returns received from 6,137 firms, each with a 
minimuri of fifteen employees representing 
practically every industry except agriculture, 
fishing and highly specialized business opera- 
tions. These firms employed 896,956 workers, 
as compared with 875,090 at the beginning 
of June. The employment index number 
(January, 1920100), computed from these 
returns stood at 108.4 on July 1, 1927, 
compared with 105.9 on June 1, 1927, and 
with 103.7, 96.8, 95.9, 99.5, 91.1 and 87.5 at 
the beginning of July in 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 aud 1921, respectively. Thus, the situa- 
tion continued to be more favourable than 
at any previous time since 1920. Reports 
received from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a small decline in 
the volume of business transacted in June, in 
comparison with the previous month and also 
with tae corresponding month last year. At 
the beginning of July the percentage of 
unemp!cyment among the members of report- 
ing trade unions stood at 3.2-as compared 
with percentages of 5.2 at the beginning of 
June and 4.1 at the beginning of July, 1926. 
The July percentage is based on returns 
received by the Department of Labour from 
1,561 local trade unions with an aggregate 
membership of 167,711 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.92 at the 
beginning of July as compared with $10.86 
for June; $11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 for 
July, 1925; $991 for July, 1924; $10.17 for 
July, 1923: $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for 
July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13 for July, 1918; 
and $7.42 for July, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics based upon prices in 1913 
as 100, declined to 152.0 for July as compared 
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with 153.5 for June; 156.2 for July, 1926; 
158.1 for July, 1925; 153.9 for July, 1924; 
153.5 zor July, 1923; 154.1 for July, 1922; 
163.7 for July, 1921; 256.3 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); 202.8 for July, 1919; and 199.5 for 
July, i918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
July, 1927, was less than during June, 1927, 
and less than during July, 1926. Thirteen 
disputes were in existence at some time 
during the month, involving 1,923 workpeople, 
and resuiting in a time loss of 8,803 working 
days. Corresponding figures for June, 1927, 
were: sixteen disputes, 1,751 workpeople and 
16,139 working days; and in July, 1926, 
eighteen strikes, 10,891 workpeople and 49,058 
working days. 


During July no new appli- 


Industrial cations for Boards of Con-. 
Disputes ciliation and Investigation 
Investigation under the Act were received 
Act, 1907 by the Department. In 


connection with a dispute 
involving electrical workers in Manitoba, for 
which a Board had been requested in the 
previous month, a friendly settlement was 
effected through the personal intervention of 
the Minister of Labour. An account of the 
recent proceedings under the Act is given on 
page 839. 


In the discussions of pro- 
posed trade union legisla- 
tion in Great Britain 
repeated references have 
been made lately to the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. 
This act, it is pointed out, leaves the workers 
their ultimate legal “right to strike”, but inter- 
poses delays in stoppages of work by providing 
for establishment of conciliation machinery. 
The New Statesman, in its issue of July 2 
said that “the chief legal effect of adopting 
the ‘Lemieux Act’ in this country would be, 
in the industries to which it was made to 
apply, to prohibit sudden strikes and to make 
conciliation (but not arbitration) compulsory 
before a stoppage could take place. The chief 
effect is that, where the Act is involved— 


A British view 
of ‘“‘Lemieux 
Act.” 
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perhaps in a third of the cases to which it 
nominally applies—no strike may take place 
until an impartial tribunal has pronounced 
judgment on the merits of the dispute. That 
having been done, either party, as in our own 
Railways Act, is legally free to take what 
action it pleases; but it is obviously difficult, 
though not impossible, to declare a strike or 
tockout in defiance of the tribunal’s findings.” 

The New Statesman proceeds to make a 
comparison between the boards of arbitration 
established under the Canadian Act, and the 
Wages Boards established under the British 
Railways Act, 1921: “Where machinery of this 
kind can be set up by voluntary agreement 
between employers and Trade Unions, as it 
was in the case of our railways, there is a 
great dcal to be said in its favour. But its 
success depends on its being acceptable to 
both parties, and on the securing of a tribunal 
whose decisions both parties are prepared to 
respect. ‘This is precisely where the British 
railway scheme has the advantage over the 
Canadian Act. The British scheme, though it 
is now incorporated in an Act of Parliament, 
was adopted and employed voluntarily by both 
railway companies and railway trade unions 
before it was given legal sanction. It is 
essentially an outcome of direct negotiation, 
and the railway Wages Boards are bodies 
whose constitution was accepted in advance 
by both sides.” (The agreement here men- 
tioned, between the railway companies and 
the unions of railway men, was noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1921, page 756). 

The Railways Act of 1921 provided that 
‘all questions relating to rates of pay, hours 
of duty or other conditions of service of 
employees to whom this Part of this Act 
applies shall, in default of agreement between 
the railway companies and the railway trade 
unions, be referred to the Central Wages 
Board, or, on appeal, the National Wages 
Board, as reconstituted under this Act.” The 
Central Wages Board is composed of eight 
representatives of the railway companies and 
eight of the employees. The National Wages 
Board is composed of six representatives of 
the companies, six of the railway men, elected 
by their unions; and four of the users of 
railways, the representatives of the “users” 
being elected respectively by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, the Co-operative Union, the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce, and 
the Federation of British Industries. 


The Department of Labour 
has just issued the sixth 
report on Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada 
for the year 1927, a volume 
which shows the extent of 
organization among the various classes of em- 
ployers in the Dominion. The report also 
contains jthe names of associations whose 
members are concerned with co-operative buy- 
ing and selling, among which is the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, the largest 
wheat marketing organization in the world, 
handling over 180,000,000 bushels of wheat 
annually as well as more than 20,000,000 bush- 
els of coarse grains. Other associations dis- 
cussed in the volume include those embracing 
wholesale and retail merchants, as well as or- 
ganizations comprised of persons engaged in 
professional, technical and scientific pursuits. 
The various associations are divided into the 
following groups: Manufacturing; Building 
and Construction; Mining; Transportation 
and Communication; Printing and Publish- 
ing; Laundering, Cleaning and Repairing; 
Personal Service and Amusement; General 
Manufacturers and Employers; Financial; 
Agriculture; Dairying; Horse, Live Stock, 
Sheep breeders, etc.; Co-operative Societies; 
Wholesale Merchants; Retail Merchants; Real 
Estate Dealers; Professional; Technical and 
Scientific; Insurance; Funeral Service. 

The report points out that in the first eight 
of the above mentioned divisions in which 
are included the associations whose members 
are engaged in industries in which the em- 
ployment of help is essential ,there are 374 
main and branch associations, with a com- 
bined membership of 44,925. Some of the 
employers included in these groups have agree- 
ments with the corresponding organizations of 
work people covering the conditions of em- 
ployment in their respective establishments. 
In the remaining twelve groups the employ- 
ment of labour is in some cases only tuci- 
dental, and with the exception of the retail 
merchants’ section there is no corresponding 
body of organized employees. Although the 
bulk of the associations whose names appear 
in the report are purely Canadian, several are 
affiliated with organizations whose headquar- 
ters are in the United States. The figures 
presented in the report show that there are 
in the Dominion, exclusive of the co-operative 
group which numbers 1,155 societies with 
474,160 members, 1,300 associations, with a 
combined membership of 1,024,364. The total 
number of all classes of associations whose 
names are given in the report is 2,455, an 
increase of 514 over those recorded in 1926, 
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the main addition being to the co-operative 
group, to which 353 societies have been add- 
ed. The total combined membership of all 
classes of associations is 1,498,524, an increase 
of 259,712 over the number recorded in 1926, 
when there were 1,941 associations with a 
combined membership of 1,238,812. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics announces the 
publication of the Canada 
Year Book, 1926, which is 
now ready for distribution. This volume is 
the official statistical “record of the resources, 
history, institutions and social and economic 
conditions of the Dominion containing also 
comparative information regarding Great 
Britain and other countries. The present 
edition extends to over 1,000 pages. 

‘The Canada Year Book is divided into fif- 
teen sections, with an appendix, and deals 
with the following features :— . 

1. Physical characteristics of Canada, a de- 
scription of the geography, geology, climate 
and natural resources of the Dominion, 

2. History and chronology, including a chron- 
ological history of Canada from 1497 to 1926. 

3. Constitution and Government of Canada, 
including a résumé of parliamentary represen- 
tation in Canada. 

4. Population, including detailed figures 
from the census of 1921, vital statistics con- 
cerning births, marriages and deaths, and sta- 
tistics of immigration. 

5. Production, including a general survey of 
Canadian production and sections dealing with 
agriculture, forestry, furs, fisheries, mines and 
minerals, water powers, manufactures and con- 
struction. 

6. Trade and Commerce dealing with Cana- 
dian external and internal trade. 

7. Transportation and communications, with 
sub-sections on government control over trans- 
portation and communication agencies, steam 
and electric railways, express companies, roads 
and highways, motor vehicles, air navigation, 
canals, shipping and navigation, telegraphs, 
telephones, and the post offices. 

8. Labour and Wages. Under this section 
an account is given of the occupations of the 
people, the labour force of Canada both male 
and female and the occupational distribution 
of the Canadian people. The constitution 
and function of the Dominion Department of 
Labour is explained with an account of the 
work carried on by the Department in con- 
nection with the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, Fair Wages, The Lasour Gazerte, 
labour legislation and joint industrial councils. 
The various duties of the provincial labour 
departments and bureaus are also described, 


Canada Year 
Book, 1926 


Canada’s relations to the International Labour 
Organization are outlined, and a summary is 
given of Dominion and provincial legislation 
on the draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions proposed by the International Labour 
Organization. A review of organized labour 
in Canada reveals the number and member- 
ship of Canadiam trade unions and their activi- 
ties. Other features of the section include 
statistics of fatal industrial accidents during 
the year, and an outline of the work carried 
on in the various provinces concerning em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Statistics of imdustrial disputes; em- 
ployment and unemployment; and the co- 
operative movement in Canada are also out- 
lined. Statistics of wage rates are given for 
the several industries and occupations and 
the minimum wage problem is reviewed. 

9. Prices, in which the movement of whole- 
sale and retail prices as well as the price of 
public services are described. 

10. Finance, with a detailed treatment of 
Dominion, provincial and municipal finance, 
national wealth and income, currency and 
banking, and imsurance. 

11. Education, dealing with recent develop- 
ments in education, general education, techni- 
cal education, higher education, and miscel- 
laneous educational activities. 

12. Public Health and Benevolence, outlin- 
ing Dominion and provincial activity. 

13. Administration, including the adminis- 
tration of public lands, public defence, public 
works, Indian affairs, soldiers’ civil re-estab- 
lishment and miscellaneous administration. 

14. Sources of official, statistical and other 
information relative to Canada, including 
bibliographies of Dominion and provincial 
government publications, 

15. The Annual Register, 1926, with a sketch 
of recent Dominion and provincial legislation, 
principal events of the year and important 
extracts from the Canada Gazette. 

The appendix, includes detailed figures rela- 
tive to the general election of September 14, 
1926, the census of the Prairie provinces, 1926 
and ‘the Labrador Boundary Award, 

Numerous maps and diagrams are used to 
illustrate various topics and to supplement 
the statistical tables of historical and current 
data. 

New features incorporated to which special 
attention may be directed include the tollow- 
ing :— 

An historical account of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada; census statistics of blind and 
deaf mutes, also of the occupations of the 
people; a considerable extension of the manu- 
facturers’ section, giving in particular the sta- 
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tistics of the leading industries of each of the 
provinces; the addition of considerable pre- 
liminary matter to the sub-section on external 
trade, also trade statistics showing by com- 
miodities our trade with thirty-three leading 
countries other than Great Britain and the 
United States; additional material on prices 
including the Bureau’s new index number of 
retail prices, rents and costs of services, toge- 
ther with index numbers of street car fares 
and telephone charges, and of the prices of 
natural and manufactured gas and of elec- 
tricity; short descriptions of the Topographi- 
cal and Geodetic Survey and of the Dominion 
observatories. Throughout the volume the 
latest available information is included in each 
section, tables generally including figures for 
the fiscal year 1925-26 and the letter-press 
supplying supplementary figures extending in 
some cases to the end of ithe calendar year 
1926. This edition of the Year Book has been 
edited by Mr. 8S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A, (Oxon), SS., F.R., Econ. Soc., Chief, 
General Statistics Board. 

A charge of $2 is made for the Year Book, 
which may be obtained from the Department 
of Public Printing and Stationery, Ottawa. 


What is expected to be one 
of the most constructive of 
modern Land Settlement 
schemés is embodied in an 
Agreement for the settle- 
ment of British boys on the land in Canada, 
just concluded between the British and Cana- 
dian Governments under the Empire Settle- 
ment Act, 1922. The scheme is a further 
development of the Farm Training Centres 
for British boys which have already been 
established under the auspices of several of 
the Provincial Governments. Under this 
scheme, the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments propose jointly to expend a total sum 
of five million dollars over a period of ten 
years in the form of recoverable advances to 
assist suitable British youths to take up 
farming in Canada on their own account. 


It is the desire of the two Governments that 
British boys between the ages of 14 and 20 
who are assisted to proceed to Canada to 
work on farms should be able to look forward 
to a definite career on the land. A large 
number of British boys who come out as farm 
workers do, of course, become farmers, but so 
far they have had to rely entirely upon their 
own eiforts for the necessary capital to pur- 
shase and equip a farm, and this may take a 
considerable number of years. The new 
scheme aims at curtailing this period of wait- 
ing, and under it a British youth, at the end 


Farming careers 
for British 
boys in Canada 


of a few years spent in gaining the necessary 
training and experience in Canada and in 
accumulating. some savings, will have the 
opportunity of being placed on a farm of his 
own under Government supervision. 

The scheme will apply to boys who have 
received assisted passages, have passed through 
the Provincial Training Centres in Canada and 
who were between 14 and 20 years of age on 
arrival in the Dominion. On reaching 21 
years of age, the boys—provided that they 
have acquired the necessary training and 
experience by working for wages on a farm in 
Canada, and have saved approximately 500 
dollars—will be eligible for assistance up to 
an amount not exceeding 2,500 dollars for the 
purchase of a farm and for stock and equip- 
ment. No advances will be made to young 
men over 25 years of age. Settlement under 
this scheme will commence on the Ist April, 
1928, and will extend over a period of 10 
years. 

The scheme provides for the co-operation 
of the Provincial Governments and the extent 
of settlement in each Province will depend 
upon the measure of such co-operation. The 
Dominion Government will, of course, assume 
responsibility for actual settlement and the 
general administration of the scheme. 

During the past year, Training Centres have | 
been established in several of the Provinces 
under Government control and supervision. 
The British and Canadian Governments make 
a joint cash contribution towards the opera- 
tion of these Provincial Training Centres, 
which are regarded as the basis of this 
Dominion-wide Boys’ Settlement Scheme. 

Applicants for settlement under this scheme 
will be visited from time to time by the 
Field Supervisors of the Immigration Depart- 
ment who will report on the industry and 
character of the applicant, and what progress 
he is making in acquiring the necessary farm- 
ing experience. The selection of the farms 
will be a mutual arrangement as between the 
applicant and the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization in co-operation with the 
Provincial Government. The Department will . 
supervise the purchase of stock and equip- 
ment and give close supervision until! the 
migrant has shown that he can succeed by 
the exercise of his own judgment in all matters 
of cultivation and farm management. The 
Field Supervisors have not only had practical 
farming experience, but are generally grad- 
uates of Canadian Agricultural Colleges, and 
have already acquired valuable experience in 
the settlement of Canadian soldiers on the 
land and in the more recent settlement of 
nearly 3,000 British families. 
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A special jomt committee 


Insurance of the Canadian Casualty 
Companies and Underwriters’ Association in 
compensation the Insurance Brokers’ 


Association of the Province 
of Quebec has prepared a 
brief for the insurance companies condemning 
the proposal to.amend the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Quebec by the estab- 
lishment of an accident fund administered by 
a provincial Compensation Board. The com- 
mittee believes that private insurance on a 
competitive basis, as provided for under the 
Act of 1926, is preferable to “monopolistic” 
government insurance. The text of the Act 
of 1926, which was to have taken effect on 
April, 1927, was given in the Lasour Gazer, 
March, 1927, page 272. At the end of March 
the effective date was postponed for one year, 
certain difficulties having arisen between the 
employers and the insurance companies in 
regard to the probable cost of insurance 
against industrial accidents. At the same time 
it was stated that further consideration might 
be given by the government to a proposal 
to institute the commission system of 2dmin- 


in Quebec 


istration (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1927, page. 


346). 


The insurance companies’ committee, in their 
brief, recall the fact that Quebec was the first 
province in Canada to make statutory pro- 
vision for the payment of compensation to 
workmen injured in the course of their 
employment. “When other provinces”, they 
say, “were struggling with a system of com- 
mon law and statutory employees iiability 
under which the compensation to an injured 
workman depended on his proving that his 
employer had been negligent in providing 
proper plant and equipment and organization, 
Quebec had adopted the modern principle that 
a workman was entitled to compensation for 
injuries by industrial accidents, irrespective of 
negligence of either party. Under the old 
system, the allegation of negligence was always 
open to dispute and workmen and employers 
were harassed by disputes and litigation in 
an effort to determine whether or not 
negligence on the part of the employer 
entitled the workman to damages, and whe- 
ther or not contributory negligence of the 
workman, or the legal doctrines of ‘assumption 
of risk’ and ‘common employment’ had 
deprived the workman of his rights to in- 
demnity. Quebec was first to correct ll that 
and do social justice to workmen, victims of 
industrial accidents. The Workmen’s Com- 
. pensation law of Quebec is not yet perfect. 
Much may be done to improve it. The scale 
of benefits to workmen should be reviewed 


by the legislature and more generous allow- 
ances provided. Adequate medical services 
can be provided for the injured workman. 
The application and interpretation of the law 
can be made more certain. The procedure 
for the determination of claims can be 
simplified and made more economical. The 
assessment of indemnity for permanent in- 
juries can be made more definite and con- 
sistent. All these things can be done without 
destroying the principle of private enterprise 
in workmen’s compensation insurance, and 
without establishing a monopolistic govern- 
ment plan of insurance.” 


Early in August it was 
Federal announced that the Federal 
Commission Government had decided to 


on Maritime 
fishing industry 


appoint a commission to 
investigate conditions in 
the fishing industry in the 
Maritime Provinces. The commission will 
ascertain the best methods of obtaining wider 
markets for the products of the industry, and 
will make recommendations in regard to its 
internal economy. 

The Minister of Marine and _ Fisheries 
recently appointed a fisheries inspector at 
Canso, whose duty is to see that all fish 
offered to the market are of standard quality. 
The federal Department of Fisheries is also 
taking part in a scheme for transporting the 
fish caught at different stations along the 
shore to a point where they may be profitably 
marketed. It is stated that the appointment 
of a commission will in no way interrupt the 
present activities of the Department in carry- 
ing on scientific research at the Atlantic 
Fisheries Station at Halifax, and in com- 
municating the results of these investigations 
to the men engaged in the fishing industry. 


The Government: of Nova 


Nova Scotia Scotia has appointed Mr. 


fishing and Carl D. Dennis, of Am- 
lumbering herst, under the Public In- 
industries and quiries Act, to inquire into 
compensation the position of the fishing 


and lumbering industries in 
relation to workmen’s compensation in the 
province. Special difficulties present them- 
selves in connection with fishing in particular 
owing to the form of organization of this in- 
dustry. Practically all the men engaged in 
fishing are partners, the owners of the vessels 
taking half the proceeds of the catch, and the 
crew sharing the other half. The owners claim 
that they should not be obliged to pay the 
entire amount of the assessment for compen- 
sation, and that the “sharesmen ” should bear 
an equal proportion of the cost. 
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The subjects referred to the commissioner 
for investigation and report are as follows:— 

1. The matter of whether the rates and as- 
sessments levied by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board upon the fishing industry and 
lumbering industry respectively unduly affect 
those industries respectively, and to what ex- 
tent. 

2. The matter of the present method em- 
ployed by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in determining and levying rates and 
assessments upon owners of fishing vessels in 
the fishing industry in the County of Lunen- 
burg. 

3. Any other matter in reference to the said 
industry, having any relation to whether any 
increase in the rates under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act over those now prevailing, 
would injuriously affect the said industry, and 
to what extent. 

-4, The matter of the rate of assessment that 
can be paid by the fishing industry in its pre- 
sent state, and if said rate is insufficient to 
pay compensation for losses in the said indus- 
try. what other system of insurance, if any, 
would be practicable. 

5. The matter of the effect of the present 
rate levied by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board upon employers engaged in the lumi- 
bering industry, whether the same is inequit- 
able, and if so, what remedy, if any, can be 
applied. 

6. Generally, without restricting the gener- 
ality of the foregoing, any other matter which 
affects the industries of lumbering and fish- 
ing in respect to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 


The American Labour 
Labour Legislation Review  con- 
standards in tained in its issue for June, 
Canada and 1927, an article by Dr. 


United Siates | Bryce M. Stewart, in which 
he makes a comparison be- 
tween the labour standards prevailing in Can- 
ada and those in the United States. “Can- 
ada’s labour legislation,” he says, “is appreci- 
ably in advance of that of the United States 
both as to the standards established and the 
proportion of the population affected, and this 
despite the longer industrial history of the 
latter country. In some instances the four 
and one-half million organized workers in the 
United States may have established, by col- 
lective bargaining, standards in advance of 
those at corresponding points in Canadian 
laws and industrial agreements, but these 
gains do not affect the Canadian advantage in 
the almost nation-wide extent of workmen’s 
compensation, minimum wage legislation and 
public employment offices. To these may be 


added the establishment of fair wages, virtu- 
ally the union rate, on all contracts of the 
Dominion government and of some of the 
provinces, an actual beginning on minimum 
wage legislation for male workers, a minimum 
age of 14 for admission to employment in the 
factories of provinces with 90 per cent of the 
population with higher minima in two pro- 
vinces, and the fact that both parties in the 
Dominion parliament are pledged to the early 
establishment of a nationwide scheme of old 
age pension (since this was written the Cana- 
dian Parliament, in March, 1927, enacted an 
old-age pension law). The weaker competi- 
tor has outdone the stronger in the establish- 
ment of labour standards. 

To account for the variation between the 
labour standards in the two countries Dr. 
Stewart points out that the labour movement 
in the United States has shown less faith in 
legislative action than have trade unions in 
Canada. This difference is explained in part 
by the constitutional system in the former 
country, under which American labour lead- 
ers have for the most part become convinced, 
“after long and discouraging experience with 
unconstitutional and unenforceable labour 
laws, that only through trade unions can the 
wage earner secure protection worthy of the 
name.” On the other side the greater in- 
fluence of British traditions in Canada has 
fostered belief in the efficacy of legislative 
action. “There is certainly a greater probabil- 
ity of retaining legislation in force as com- 
pared with the United States where the courts 
have declared so many labour laws uncon- 
stitutional. Parliament has deprived Canadian 
labour of some important legal gains and in 
the last quarter century the courts have re- 
stricted union action in labour disputes by 
the granting of injunctions. However, the use 
of the injunction has not become general and 
the Canadian courts have very little power 
to nullify legislation.” 

The United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics recent- 
ly published a report show- 
ing the number of cases in 
which employers in the 
United States failed to pay 
wages earned by their employees. It is stated 
that there is, in the United States a wide- 
spread exploitation of labour through failure 
to pay wages. Thus in 1926, in sixteen States 
for which more complete reports were made, 
wage claims settled only after the interven- 
tion of the State Labour officials numbered 


Settlement of 
wage claims 
in the 

United States 


over 23,400 and represented in the aggregate- ° 


a collection of $1,216,000. Some of these un- 
doubtedly arose through misunderstanding on 
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the part of the employers, but many were 
cases of intentional fraud. Moreover, there 
are unquestionably many legitimate wage 
claims which are never pressed. Although 
the amount of the average wage claims, about 
$50, may seem small, the records of hardship 
and destitution following the workers’ failure 
to collect their earnings include such tragedies 
as dispossession of lodgings, recourse to 
charity organizations, and even death from 
exposure and suicide. 

The report shows that a substantial num- 
ber of State labour offices are rendering valu- 
able service in collecting wages for workers 
unable to employ a lawyer or ignorant of 
their legal rights. The wage-adjustment work 
has increased greatly in several of the labour 
offices. Such increase was particularly marked 
in the California, New Jersey, and New York 
offices, the first-mentioned office reporting the 
settlement of 16,121 cases in 1926 as compared 
to 5,862 in 1920, and in New Jersey the num- 
ber of claims reported paid up in 1926 was 
almost 60 times the number settled in 1920. 
Some labour offices, notably California, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, and Utah, are backed 
with effective legislation in their wage-collec- 
tion work, but a number of offices are heavily 
handicapped in such activities by inadequate 
legal support. Certain offices, however, de- 
spite laws without force or without specific 
legal authorization are doing effective wage- 
adjustment work. 

It may be noted that in Canada complaints 
of employees for non-payment of wages are 
heard by magistrates or justices of the. peace 
under the various provincial “‘ Master and Ser- 
vant” acts. Thus the Ontario act allows pro- 
ceedings to be taken within one month after 
employment has ceased, or within one month 
after the last instalment of wages under the 
agreement of hiring has become due. A police 
magistrate dealing with such cases has powers 
similar to those of a judge of a divisional 
court in regard to the enforcement of payment 
of a debt. 


Among the recommenda- 
tions made by the recent 
International Economic Con- 
ference was the suggestion 
that greater efficiency in 
industry might result from scientific manage- 
ment, imecluding closer co-operation between 
capital and labour. (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 
1927, page 770). Already a movement toward 
the fulfilment of this recommendation has 
arisen in England where efforts are being 
made to secure a more direct connection be- 


Movement for 
co-operative 
management 


tween labour and management in industry. 


The new movement was begun on the initia- 


tave of Sir William MacKenzie, former chair- 
man of the Industrial Court, Sir Horace Wil- 
son of the Ministry of Labour, and Sir 
William Clarke, of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, the well- 
known authority on social and economic 
problems, also sponsors the undertaking, which 
is a direct result of the Geneva Conference. 

Forty organizations so far are represented 
in this attempt to promote co-operative man- 
agement of industries. Included among the 
number are the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, the Imperial Institute, the Association 
of Scientific Industrial Research, and various 
associations linked with science, accountancy, 
and retail distribution. As a result of discus- 
sions now taking place, an offer wil! be made 
to various labour organizations throughout 
Great Britain to co-operate in the scheme, 
and a committee will review the whole in- 
dustrial, transportation and selling ficlds in 
order to discover where more modern meth- 
ods of management may be applied. It is 
pointed out that fuller co-operation between 
capital and labour will stabilize employment 
and benefit the consumer by checking unecon- 
omic competition and diminishing industrial 
fluctuations. Efficient management is looked 
upon as a probable remedy for the acute de- 
pression which at present afflicts both mining 
and agriculture in Great Britain. 


An Old Age Pension and 
Non-contributory Social Insurance Commis- 


Old Age sion appointed last year by 
Pensions the South African Govern- 
proposed in ment recently completed its 
South Africa first report, making recom- 


mendations regarding old 
age and imvalidity pensions. It recommends 
the establishment of a system of non-con- 
tributory pensions for Europeans and coloured 
persons of both sexes over sixty-five, payable 
at the rate of ten shillings per week, subject 
to a reduction based on income. The income 
limit for persons entitled to pensions would 
be £52 per annum, those with incomes beyond 
that amount not being eligible for pensions. 
The full pension of ten shillings per week 
will, according to the recommendations of the 
Commission, be payable where there is no 
income whatsoever. Pensions are to be grant- 
ed only to persons who have been British 
subjects for five years and have been ordin- 
arily resident in the Union fifteen out of the 
twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of application. It is recommended that in- 
validity pensions at the same rate and on the 
same basis as old age pensions should be 
granted to persons between 61 and 65 years 
of age who are totally and permanently dis- 
abled and who have been resident in the 
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Union for at least five years. It is calculated 
by the Commission that 15,518 Europeans, 
12,580 coloured, and 1,557 Abies will be 
eligible for old age pensions, while 8,360 Euro- 
peans, 7,386 Coloured, and 1,742 Asiaties will 
be eligible for invalidity pensions. The frst 
cost of the scheme is estimated at £1,225,718, 
on the 1926 basis, subject to an annual in- 
crease of between £30,000 and £40,000 for 
every year which elapses before the scheme is 
introduced. 

One of the commissioners, while subscribing 
to the main feature of the scheme, recom- 
mends a pension of £1 per week to be paid 
to men at the age of sixty-five and to women 
at sixty. He also makes various reservations 
on details connected with the working of the 
proposals, 

As regards aged natives, the Commission 
suggests that they should continue to be assist- 
ed from votes for poor relief, but that rations 
issued to them should be on a more generous 
scale than at present, 


The annual statement of 


Invalid and the Commissioner of Pen- 


Old Age sions for the Common- 
Pensions in wealth of Australia for the 
Australia twelve months ending June 


30, 1926, gives the figures 
relative to the Invalid and Old Age Pensions 
Act for that year. The Australian Act, 
passed in 1908, and subsequently amended, 
provides that a pension shall be paid to indi- 
gent men at 65 and to women at 60 years of 
age. Men totally incapacitated for work re- 
ceive an invalid pension at 60 years of age. 
The maximum pension payable under the Act 
is one pound a week but this amount is 
reduced if the pensioner is the recipient of 
any other income. Pensions to war veterans, 
and any payments from trade unions or ben- 
evolent societies, are not treated as income. 
The value of the pensioner’s home is also de- 
ducted from the value of accumulated pro- 
perty. Except in the case of a blind person 
whose total income, including pension, may 
reach £221, no pension is paid to any person 
who received an income of more than $411.20 
a year. Claims are received, registered, and 
investigated by magistrates. At each of the 
state capitals there is a Deputy Commissioner 
and ait the federal capital a commissioner and 
assistant commissioner is charged with the 
administration of the Act. 

In the year ending June 30, 1926, there were 
51,458 men and 75,460 women receiving old 
age pensions, while 21,795 men and 27,008 
women were eligible for invalidity pensions, 
making a total of 175,721 beneficiaries under 
the Invalid and Old Age Pensions Act. The 
number of old age and invalid pensioners in 


each ten thousand of the population was 
293.26. There were 145,108 pensioners re- 
celving the maximum compensation. The 
total liability for the year was approximately 
£99,620 including £38,729 paid to other govern- 
ment departments. 

A comparison of the Australian Bill and 
the Old Age Pension Act which passed the 
Dominion Parliament at the recent session 
reveals several similarities. The maximum 
pension in Australia is £1 a week while in 
Canada it is $240 a year. In Australia as in 
Canada this pension is reducible by the pos- 
session of a private income. Canada’s Act 
differs from that of Australia in so far as one- 
half the expenditure is borne by the several 
provincial governments which must also bear 
the cost of administration. In Canada the 
age for pension eligibility is 70 years as com- 
pared with Australia’s 60 years for women and 
65 for men. It was estimated that 98,841 eli- 
gible pensioners would come under the Cana- 
dian Act involving a total liability on the part 
of the Dominion and the provincial govern- 
ments of approximately $23,000,000. The 
census of 1921 gave the population of Aus- 
tralia as 5,436,000. The population of Canada 
in that year was 8,788,000. 


A comparison of group 
Insurance and _ industrial 
pension funds was made 
by Sir Joseph Burn in ‘the 
course of an address at a 
recent conference of the 
Industrial Welfare Society (Great Britain) 
held at London. He stated that in Great 
Britain the demand for pensions was “in- 
creasing at an astounding rate,” and 
expressed surprise that American employees 
seemed to be satisfied with group insurance. 
“Group insurance,” he said, “is a method of 
providing an amount of money in the event 
of an employee dying while in the employ- 
ment of a firm or at a comparatively early 
date after employment has ceased. It is 
really a temporary life insurance and, as such, 
costs very little to provide, since coals a very 
small proportion of the employees of any one 
firm die while in the service of that firm. 
Probably the reason for the success of group 
insurance in the United States is to be found 
in the fact that most workers, of whatever 
grade, feel that they have a very good chance 
of making good and achieving independence, 
and that while group insurance is useful to 
their families in the event of misfortune, they 
themselves are able to provide for the future 
without assistance. In a country with great 
and only partially developed natural resources 
such an attitude is easily understood. Con- 
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ditions are very different in our own country, 
and the demand is for some provision which 
will benefit the person most nearly interested 
during his or her own lifetime.” 

On the other hand, the speaker stated that 
a pension is simply a form of deferred pay- 
ment. “The employer should imagine that 
every week or month, so much is paid in 
wages and salaries in cash and so much in 
promissory notes. Whether the pension is 
provided by the men themselves, or by the 
employer, or partly by each, it seems plain 
to me that the pension is a part of the 
remuneration earned and is paid for as the 
labour is given.” 

These “deferred payments” are usualiy the 
chief source from which the pension fund is 
accumulated; but Sir Joseph Burn recom- 
mends joint contributions from the employer 
and the employee as the most effective 
system, preferably under the management of 
the firm itself, rather than that of an ijnsur- 


ance company. Among the intricate calcu- 
lations to be made by a company embarking 
on a penison scheme the speaker referred to 
the “extraordinary advance” in recent vears 
in the length of life of people in Great 
Britain.” Thus a few years ago there was 
good reason to believe that if a man in a 
particular group was provided with a pension 
of £100 a year at the age of 60, the sum of 
£950 was required to pay that pension. If 
now it is found that £1,100 is required to 
produce the same pension, it is evident that 
funds in which the calculations have not been 
arrived at on that basis are insolvent. 
Women’s pensions must be considered quite 
separately. The expectation of life is greater 
than in the case of men, and, further, it is 
my experience that it is of very little value 
to provide a pension for a woman at as old 
an age as a man. Women, for various 
physical reasons, require the pension at an 
earlier age.” 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation at the end of 

July was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 

Crop prospects in the Province of Nova 
Scotia were good and the agricultural industry 
was busy. Fairly good catches were reported 
by the fishing industry. Pulp wood cutting 
was proceeding, but men were hesitant about 
taking work in the woods ait this season, pre- 
ferring other employment. Production at the 
coal mines remained favourable. Manufac- 
turing industries generally were normally 
busy, while the iron and steel group was 
stated to be fair. Halifax was the busiest 
centre in so far as construction was concerned 
and some buildings of substantial size were 
being proceeded with; elsewhere throughout 
the province this industry was rather quiet. 
Transportation and trade were both reported 
as fair. 

In New Brunswick crop prospects were 
fairly promising, although the weather had 
interfered to some extent with work in the 
agricultural industry. Fairly good catches 
were reported by the fishing industry. With 
logging activity centering chiefly in pulp wood 
cutting, the same difficulty was being experi- 
enced in New Brunswick as in Nova Scotia, 
namely, men were somewhat averse to taking 
work in the woods at this time of year. 
Manufacturing industries, generally speaking, 
were normal. Building construction seemed 
to be fairly active, with most building trades- 


men engaged. ‘Transportation showed fair 
activity, while trade was in good voiume. 

Demands for farm workers at the Quebec 
employment offices were heavy. It was stated 
that the prospects for the forthcoming logging 
season were promising, and rather heavy de- 
mands for workers for this industry which 
had already been registered at the offices, in- 
dicated an anticipation of considerable activity. 
Most of the factories throughout this province 
seemed to be working on full time, with pro- 
duction satisfactory. Building and road con- 
struction showed substantial improvement 
during the month, with the result that con- 
siderable numbers of vacancies for tradesmen 
and labourers were notified during July. 
Transportation was very active, while trade 
was stated to be good. The demand for 
women domestic workers was brisk and 
Montreal reported the usual shortage of 
applicants. 

Orders for farm workers in Ontario were 
heavy and general, with some local shortages 
of experienced men reported. Manufacturing 
concerns continued fairly busy, although not 
many additional workers were being taken 
on; while some centres reported a midsummer 
slackening, it would not seem to be of any 
considerable proportions. Railroad construc- 
tion throughout the province was fair, while 
building construction was satisfactorily good, 
with tradesmen very generally employed at 
most centres, although no shortage of workers 
in this industry appeared to exist. This being 
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the demands for workers had not yet become 
extremely heavy. However, as in other years 
in the pre-harvest season, the orders for farm 
hands were becoming more numerous, while 
applicants showed a disinclination to engage 
by the month, preferring to await the harvest 
rates of pay; although placements were hin- 
dered to some extent by this feature, they 
were showing an increase. Road construction 
was being carried on at many points through- 
out the province. In the City of Winnipeg 
building construction was very brisk, permits 


the quiet season for the logging industry, 
orders for workers were light. The metal 
mining industries in the northern part of 
Ontario continued with normal activity, and 
the few orders for workers received at the 
employment offices were easily filled. De- 
mands for women domestic workers were not 
so great as formerly, and the shortage of 
applicants were not so noticeable. 

In Manitoba crop prospects were favour- 
able, but as some weeks yet remained before 
harvesting operations would become general, 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 














1927 1926 
June May July June May 
Trade, external, ageregate..... $ 208,229,997) 205,710,426] 200,204,844] 210,912,014 179,147,123 
Imports, merchandise for 
Consumption ind. ss 101,029,386 94,412,439 88,610,048 91,513,173 86,052,253 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 105,678,453} 109,782,591 110,325,650} 118,188,590 91,353,423 
Customs duty collected........ 15,632,219 15,058, 983 12,750, 236 13,935, 414 12,944, 735 
Bank debits to Individual 
ACCOUNTS HR ho seoas aoe 2,879, 703,851] 2,986, 235,659] 2,424,355, 669] 2,684, 156,996 2,415, 275,589 
Bank clearings................ $ 1,655,000,000} 1,716,975,000} 1,444,014,544| 1,469,252, 796 1,465,171, 889 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ 177,611,562 164, 506, 202 171,515,803 166,371,587 164,334, 624 
Bank deposits, savings......... 1,380, 325,581] 1,389, 750,483] 1,329,909,816] 1,328, 225,287 1,334, 842,107 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 1,027, 186,517] 1,022,732,000) 941,501,878] 931,548,713 926, 508, 698 





Corimon stocka! 005). Po 175-2 178-0 147-5 144°3 141-0 
Preferred stocks.............se00s 106-1 105-5 96-3 95-7 95-5 
(0X0 VA ASE Co A aa el alent 111-0 110-8 109-7 109-6 109-5 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
Cla ra hs. es atauereiewiPaemee «spake 153-5 151-9 156-2 155-7 157-0 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

Reon ei keae asasor eee 6 21-05 20-95 21-30 21-31 21-54 
{Business failures, numbeh, «1665+ oho isis Obed ¥Sledesuneu. 2th 152 TCL ig sree: 157 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ | | 1,783,084).............. 1,794,489 ZAUD9; ADL Ree aero: 1,760,449 
§Employment Index Number, 

mployers’ pay roll figures.. 105-9 100-6 103-7 101-0 94-3 
*§Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)...... *5-2 *6-0 *4-1 *4-9), *7 +3 
DMMISPAbION. ..; nints<ddcch + mec: 18,052 23,941 16,227 12,191 18,620 
Building permits.............. $ 18,399, 858 20,532,147 18,717,028 18, 672, 238 18,504, 296 
tContracts awarded........... $ 52,631,900 46,758,500 33,865, 000 54, 186,000 57,140,000 
Mineral Production— 

Pee won ec eee tons 69,437 78, 987 67, 232 70,854 72,762 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 59,940 96,711 64,847 81,277 89,513 

MOTTOVOUOVE.”" sc keto tons 4,418 4,773 2,931 3,938 3,396 

OSA Te Se ae ik ton: 1,443,085 1,304,520 1,347, 627 1,387,040 1,139,137 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 1,017,280 1,114, 724 2,182,459 1, 661, 679 1,015, 122 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

ina LAE «otal Oe er ee bd. ft. 261,159,106} 252,028,018] 225,258, 489 257,444,993] 258,295,272 

ailway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

freight... « ey ee ars 242, 653 239, 162 240, 391 251,744 241,939 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 18,000, 618 18, 449,769 19,001,967 18, 672,320 18, 643,447 
Operating expenses......... Bee eee: A . o 16, 734,117 17,286,261 17,754,176 16,457,299 
anadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings........... $ 15,270, 904 15, 214, 360 16,598,421 15, 533,968 15,492,758 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses....... $ 13,006, 451 13,182,730 12,677,285 12,706, 864 13,043,881 
Steam railways, freight in 
tonenilloes: . eects ELLD be. BReEt eo sk ae. ek 2,456, 200,380] 2,212,815, 616] 2,382,719,017| 2, 630, 256, 804 
INOWSDIING 3002 a enue RODS SL Meee. dices earran lee ake 171,819 163, 037 158, 601 153, 969 

aitomobiles, passengers. 00 /r0 Meme I) REE Re 21,991 13,090 18,994 21,429 
***Index of physical volume of 

Dipiieds: ft eee ag 7150-8 151-2 134-1 138-4 135-0 

Industrial production........... {7161-8 163-7 147-5 153-4 151-4 
anufacturing . Avk.e-aeee tae 77159 -2 164-1 145-6 151-9 149-7 


i ae GR Ra RT aa Aree ee ammeee coon ca ert ee OE ee | ee Ce 


*Figures for end of previous months. tBradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 
inthis issue. **Figures for four weeks ending July 30, 1927, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, Mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. {tPreliminary. 
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for this year to date having amounted to 
five and one-half million dollars. Demands 
for casual labour for miscellaneous industries 
were very light. Orders for domestic workers 
were increasing in volume, although no pro- 
nounced shortages were in evidence. 

Demands for farm workers in Saskatchewan 
likewise were on the increase, and in this 
province some shortages of experienced men 
were reported. Activity in the construction 
industry was fair, with quite a lot of work 
progressing. While demands for casual lab- 
ourers for miscellaneous employment were re- 
ported to be reasonably numerous, there was 
no shortage of applicants to accept the jobs. 
With good demands for women domestics, 
applicants were again reported as being scarce. 

As in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, an in- 
crease in farm orders was reported from Al- 
berta, and already some shortages of farm 
hands were being experienced in the latter 
province. Railroad and highway construction 
with a substantial number of workers engaged, 
were in some instances adding to gangs. Build- 
ing construction in the larger centres in Al- 
berta appeared to be rather satisfactory, with 
most tradesmen engaged. While coal mining 
was dull, signs of renewed activity, especially 
in the Drumheller district, were noted. The 
demand for women domestics was on the in- 
crease. In other lines of employment, there 
was not much demand for workers. 

The logging industry in the Province of 

British Columbia continued to be rather quiet. 
Metal mining showed normal activity, with 
a few demands for help reported at different 
centres. No considerable surpluses of workers 
for the building and construction industry 
were reported, and this industry appeared to 
be progressing satisfactorily. Activities in the 
manufacturing industry remained normal, 
with canneries reported as particularly busy. 
Throughout this province conditions generally 
remained favourable. with unemployment at 
a rather low ebb. 
There were further marked 
increases in employment at 
the beginning of July, accord- 
ing to statements tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
6,137 firms employing 896,956 workers, or 21,- 
866 more than on June 1. This increase, which 
slightly exceeded that reported on July 1 of 
any other year of the record, brought the 
index number to 108.4, as compared with 
105.9 in the preceding month, and with 103.7, 
96.8, 95.9, 99.5, 91.1 and 87.5 at the begin- 
ning of July in 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. The situation con- 
tinues to be decidedly better than in any other 
month of the years since 1920. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REpPorRtTS 


The trend was favourable in all provinces, 
the most noteworthy expansion taking place 
in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. In 
the former, construction recorded the most 
pronounced improvement, but there were also 
gains in logging, mining, services and some 
other groups, while manufacturing and trans- 
portation were slacker. In Quebec, construc- 
tion, transportation, manufacturing, services 
and trade reported the largest additions to 
staffs; on the other hand, logging was season- 
ally quiet as river-driving finished. In On- 
tario, manufacturing and logging registered be- 
tween-season dullness; but considerable gains 
were made in construction, transportation, 
mining and trade. In the Prairie Provinces, 
the greatest gains were in construction, manu- 
facturing, transportation, services and com- 
munications; logging, however, showed a sea- 
sonal decline. In British Columbia, manu- 
facturing, particularly canneries and lumber 
mills, construction and services united to re- 
cord the most marked gains indicated in that 
province on July 1, since the record was in- 
stituted in 1920, while logging afforded less 
employment. 

Of the eight cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, only two—Hamilton and 
Windsor (with the other Border cities)— 
showed reduced activity, while in Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, the movement was decidedly 
favourable. In Montreal, employment con- 
tinued to advance, particularly in the manu- 
facturing, transportation, construction and 
trade groups. In Quebec, manufacturing and 
construction registered practically all the 
gain. In Toronto, manufacturing, notably in 
food and printing establishments, construction, 
and trade reported increased activity. In 
Ottawa, most of the expansion took place in 
construction, although manufactures also were 
busier. In Hamilton, there were minor losses 
in personnel, but conditions were better than 
on July 1, 1926; construction was busier, while 
manufacturing was seasonally dull. In Wind- 
sor and other Border cities, further curtail- 
ment in automobile plants caused a large re- 
duction in employment. In Winnipeg, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation and 
communications registered advances that 
brought employment to a higher level than 
at the beginning of July of any other year 
of the record. In Vancouver, the greatest 
gains were in manufacturing, but communi- 
cations and some other industries also re- 
ported improvement. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that within the manufacturing group, 
there were considerable increases in the food, 
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lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, building ma- 
terial, electric current, mineral product, boot 
and shoe and electrical apparatus divisions, 
while seasonal curtailment was shown in tex- 
tile and iron and steel plants. Greatly in- 
creased employment was noted in communica- 
tions, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance, services and trade; on the other hand, 
logging camps registered important seasonal 
declines, largely owing to the cessation of river 
driving operations in Quebec. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of July. 


The upward movement of 


TRADE employment among local 
UNION trade unions indicated during 
REpPoRTS May continued throughout 


June with increased impetus 
as shown by the returns tabulated from 1,561 
local organizations with 167,711 persons, 5,410 
or a percentage of 3.2 of whom were without 
work as compared with percentages of 5.2 in 
May and 4.1 in June last Wear... ihe’ in- 
crease in the volume of work afforded in the 
garment trades in Quebec was mainly respon- 
sible for the better conditions prevailing 
during June than in both the previous month 
and June last year, although Nova Scotia 
in lesser degree also contributed to gains. 
An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
more detail a summary of the conditions 
among local trade unions at the end of June. 


During the month of June. 


EMPLOYMENT 1927, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of 
Reports Canada referred 32,571 work- 


ers to employment and made 
a total of 31,266 placements. Workers vlaced 
in regular employment numbered 21,518, of 
whom 17,435 were men and 4,083 were women. 
Placements in casual work numbered 9,748. 
Employers notified the Service of 33,540 
vacancies, of which 23,410 were for men and 
10,130 for women. The number of applicants 
for work was 31,243 men and 11,219 women, 
a total of 42,462. A slight decline in the 
volume of business transacted is shown when 
the figures are compared with those of last 
month, and also with those of the corre- 
sponding period of last year, there being 
recorded during May, 1927, 35,604 vacancies, 
44,052 applications for work and 22,249 place- 
ments effected, while the registration in June, 
1926, showed 36,060 opportunities for service, 
42,191 applications made, and 32,483 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices 
for the month of June, 1927, and for the 
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quarterly period April to June, 1927, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION recent movement of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 834. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that the physical volume 
of manufacturing in Canada, from March to 
May, reached a higher level than in any 
previous period. The monthly index of manu- 
facturers indicates that operations in January 
and February were maintained at about the 
level obtaining from October 1925 to Decem- » 
ber 1926. The advance in the index in March 
to May was attributable especially to the 
activity in primary iron and _ steel plants, 
although other industries, including the auto- 
mobile and newsprint industries and lumber 
and flour milling, showed increased outputs. 
The average index of the volume of manu- 
factures during the first five months of 1927 
was 157, compared with 144 in 1926, an in- 
crease of 9 per cent. Employment in manu- 
facturing industries on June 1, 1927, was at a 
higher level than at any date since 1520. 

The remarkable increase in the physical 
output of Canadian industry in the first five 
months of the present year, compared with 
the high level maintained in the corresponding 
part of 1926, indicates that the country is 
now enjoying a period of industrial expansion 
in most. lines. Considering forestry, mining, 
construction and manufactures—the four prin- 
cipal branches of industry, which, with agri- 
culture, are engaged in the production of 
commodities, the output in the first five 
months of 1927 was ten per cent in excess 
of the corresponding period of 1926. This was 
determined by the maintenance in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics of an index 
number of the physical volume of production 
in the four branches in question, weighted 
according to the net value of production jn 
the period from 1919 to 1924. 

The physical volume of business in Canada 
during the first six months of 1927 was greater 
than in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. The index indicated a gain 
amounting to nine per cent, the preliminary 
figure for June being slightly below the high 
point of the preceding month. In the com- 
parison of the half year, most of the factors 
upon which the index was based showed 
important. increases. The output of the 
forestry industry averaged about six per cent 
greater, while the value of contracts awarded, 
indicative of the trend of the construction 
industry, was somewhat below the high level 
of the first half of 1926. The output of 
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manufacturing concerns increased nearly eight 
per cent; which was very satisfactory in view 
of the high rate of operation during the early 
months of 1926. The value of imports in- 
creased 9.5 per cent, while the exports 
declined 16.4 per cent, but the external trade 
statistics would be considerably more favour- 
able if corrected for the difference in prices. 
The increase in bank debits, after being 
placed on a physical volume basis by elim- 
inating the price element, was ten per cent. 

The production of pig iron in Canada 
amounted to 69,437 long tons, a decline of 
12 per cent from the 78,987 tons of May, and 
two per cent less than the 70,854 tons pro- 
duced in June a year ago. Output of foundry 
and malleable iron showed some gains, but 
these were more than offset by basic iron 
dropping to 41,696 tons from 64,085 tons. 
Foundry iron advanced to 21,387 tons from 
14,902 tons, and malleable to 6,354 tons; no 
malleable iron was made in May. For the 
first half-year, production totalled 403,713 long 
tons, a gain of nine per cent over the 370,864 
tons produced in the first six months of 1926, 
and 39 per cent over the 290,892 tons made 
during the corresponding period of 1928. 
Furnace charges for the month included 
125,140 long tons of imported iron ore, 79,992 
short tons of coke and 37,970 short tons of 
limestone. For the six months’ period, 
furnace charges totalled 723,038 long tons of 
ore, 448,741 short tons of coke and 221,481 
short tons of limestone. Active furnaces in 
June showed no change from May. On June 
30, six furnaces having a daily capacity of 
2,375 long tons per day or 47 per cent of the 
total capacity of all iron blast furnaces in 
Canada, were in blast at the following points: 
two at Sydney, N.S.; two at Hamilton, Ont., 
and two at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Produc- 
tion of ferro-alloys fell off slightly in June to 
4418 tons from 4,773 tons in May. Although 
figures for the year to date are still incom- 
plete, the records show a total output of 
26,958 tons for the first half of the year con- 
sisting of two grades, one having a high 
manganese content and the other from ten 
to 75 per cent silicon. The production of 
steel ingots and castings amounted to 59,940 
tons, a decline of 39 per cent from the 96,711 
tons and 27 per cent under the 81,277 tons 
reported for June last year. 


According to a report pre- 


BuILDING pared by the Dominion 
PrrMiITts AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of the building permits issued 
AWARDED by the municipal authori- 


ties in sixty-three cities in 
Canada during the month of June, 1927, 
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amounted to $18,399,858, as compared with 
$20,532,147 in the preceding month, and with 
$18,718,050 in June, 1926. 

The McLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in July, 1927, at $50,881,200. 
Of this amount $23,120,100 was for engineer- 
ing construction; $12,118,600 for residential 
buildings; $10,831,700 for business buildings 
and $4,810,800 for industrial construction. The 
apportionment of contracts awarded by pro- 
vinces during July, 1927, was: Ontario, $28,205,- 
800; Quebec, $14,172,600; Prairie Provinces, 
$4,652,900; British Columbia, $3,180,000 and 
the Maritime Provinces, $669,900. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during July, 1927, according to the 
same Review, totalled $37,401,200, $12,342,700 
of this amount being for residential buildings; 
$11,743,900 for business buildings; $2,388,500 
for industrial buildings, and $10,926,100 for 
engineering construction ‘(including bridges, 
dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 

The value of construction contracts awarded 
throughout the Dominion during the January- 
June period, 1927, was $191,323,800, as com- 
pared with $194,543,600 in 1926 and $125,544,- 
100 in 1925. Of the total contracts awarded 
this year, $58,688,300 was classed as residential 
buildings, $73,561,500 as business, $22,889,300 
as industrial, and $36,184,700 as engineering. 
In 1926, the total was divided as follows:— 
residential $56,415,300, business, $53,760,500, 
industrial, $43,879,500 and engineering, $40,- 
488,200. There were thus increases during the 
first half of 1927, as compared with last year 
in the two classes most heavily represented in 
the building permits statistics—residential and 
business building. 


The summary of Canadian 
EXTERNAL trade prepared by the Depart- 
TRADE ment of Customs and Excise 

shows that in June, 1927, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $101,029,386, as compared with $94,412,439 
in May, and $91,513,173 in June, 1926. The 
domestic merchandise exported amounted to 
$105,678,453, as compared with $109,782,591 in 
May, 1927, and $118,188,590 in June, 1926. 

The chief imports in June, 1927, were: Iron 
and its products, $24,385,288, and non-metallic 
minerals and products, $16,910,584. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $38,518,972, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $27,054,383. 

In the two months ending June, 1927, ex- 
ports of egricultural and vegetable products 
mainly foods. were valued at $124,413,203, and 
wood, wood products and paper at $67,306,255. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
July, 1927, was less than during June, 1927, 
and less than during July, 1926. There were 
in existence during the month thirteen dis- 
putes, involving 1,923 workpeople, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 8,803 working days, as 
compared with sixteen disputes in June, involv- 
ing 1,751 workpeople, and resulting in a time 
loss of 16,189 working days. In July, 1926, 
there were on record eighteen strikes, involv- 
ing 10,891 workpeople and resulting in a time 
loss of 49,058 working days. One of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to July ter- 
minated during the month, and two of the 
strikes and lockouts reported as commencing 
during the month also terminated during July. 
At the end of July, therefore, there were on 
record ten strikes and lockouts, affecting 303 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five, in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.92 at the beginning of 
July as compared with $10.86 for June; $11.07 
for July, 1926; $10.49 for July, 1925; $9.91 
for July, 1924; $10.17 for July, 1923; $10.27 
for July, 1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.84 
for July, 1920; $16.92 for June; 1920 (the 
peak); $13.00 for July, 1918; and $7.42 for 
July, 1914. Potatoes were again substantially 
higher while less important advances occurred 
in the prices of eggs, bread, flour, rolled oats. 
prunes, salt pork and mutton. The prices of 
butter, beef, veal, fresh pork, bacon, lard, 
rice and coffee were lower. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.11 at the beginning of 
July as compared with $21.04 for June; $21.3 
for July, 1926: $20.70 for July, 1925; $20.30 
for July, 1924; $20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 
for July, 1922; $21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.66 for July, 
1918; and $14.17 for July, 1914. Fuel and 
rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number csal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 152.0 for July as com- 


pared with 153.5 for June; 156.2 for July, 
1926; 158.1 ‘for July,’ 1925; 153.9 for July, 
1924; 153.5 for July, 1928; 154.1 for July, 
1922; 163.7 for July, 1921; 256.3 for July, 


1920 (the peak); 202.8 for July, 1919; and 
199.5 for July, 1918. In the classification ac- 
cording ito chief component material, five of 
the eight main groups declined, one advanced 


and two were practically unchanged, The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and their Products group, advances in the 
prices of grains, mill feed and fruits being 
more than offset by declines in the prices of 
potatoes, sugar, rubber, hay, coffee, rosin and 
turpentine; the Animals and their Products 
group due to declines in the prices of cattle 
and meats which more than offset advances in 
ithe prices of hogs, eggs, hides, leather, boots 
and shoes; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group because of Jower prices for 
groundwood and matches; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group due to declines in the prices of 
lead, silver, tin, spelter and solder and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products groups due 
mainly to a decline in the price of white 
lead. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group advanced due to higher prices for 
cotton, wool and jute. The Non-Metallic 
minerals group and the Iron and its Products 
group were practically unchanged. 





The special labour tribunal, set up under 
the Fascist “Charter of Labour” for Italy to 
adjust industrial disputes, recently handed 
down its first judgment. A dispute arose 
between a group of landowners in Northern 
Italy and their argicultural workers over the 
reduction in wages resulting from the revalua- 
tion of the lira. The argiculturists attempted 
to force the workers to accept a 30 per cent 
cut in wages, pleading that the revaluation of 
the lira had so increased the gold value of 
the workers’ wages as to render agriculture 
unprofitable. The workers refused to accept 
such a large reduction, but offered to take ~ 
60 centimes less an hour. The latter offer 
was refused by the landowners, and the matter 
was referred to the labour court, where the 
workers’ offer was ratified. The argiculturists 
were ordered to pay the wages and the arrears 
due at the rate proposed by the employees. 
The text of the Fascist “Charter of Labour”, 
under which the labour court was established, 
was given in the Lanour Gazette for May, 
1927, page 524. 





A scheme of group insurance for civic 
employees in the City of Quebec has been 
recently adopted by the city council. It was 
first suggested by the firemen and policemen 
in the city, and considerable 
discussion for several months. The scheme as 
finally adopted covers the whole body of civic 
employees. 


occasioned 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGA- 
TION ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1927 


[TD cRiNG the month of July no applica- 
tions were received for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. The Honourable Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, however, visited Winni- 
peg, and, as a result of his personal interven- 


tion, an amicable settlement was effected in . 


the case of differences existing between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company, Limited, and 
Manitoba Telephone System and certain of 
their employees being linemen, cable splicers, 
troublemen and station wiremen, members of 
Locals 485 and 1037, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

The receipt in the Department during June 
of an application for the establishment of a 
Board to deal with this controversy was men- 


tioned in the July issue of the Lasour 
GazettE. The application stated that the dis- 
pute grew out of the employees’ request for 
increased wages. The number of employees 
directly affected by the difficulty was given 
as 250 and 500 indirectly. Mr. Heenan held 
several conferences with the parties concerned 
and through his mediation an agreement was 
reached based on a compromise. 

Settlements of disputes referred to Boards 
under the Statute, as noted in previous issues 
of the Lasour GazEerrTE, are described on 
another page of this issue. These disputes 
are those involving (1) clerks, freight handlers, 
etc., employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company; (2) the same classes of 
employees on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways; and (3) sleeping and dining car 
employees on the same system. , 





CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


S& new decisions of the Canadian Rail- 

way Board of Adjustment No. 1 have 
been received by the Department. This Board 
was established under an Order in Council, 
dated July 11, 1918, while the war was still 
in progress, its purpose being to secure un- 
interrupted service on the railways. The 
Board consists of six representatives of the 
railway companies and six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the railway brother- 
hoods. Earlier cases were outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, and in pre- 
vious issues. The new decisions are as fol- 
lows :— 


Case No. 278—Canadian Pacific Railway, 
western lines, and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


A difference of opinion arose between the 
company and the Brotherhood as to the com- 
pany’s right to vary the hours for starting 
crews in full-crewed yards, as laid down in 
article 3 of the Yardmen’s Schedule. 

The employees contended that all such 
crews, when worked in continuous service, 
should be started within the periods named 
therein, the company contending that extra 
yard crews were not covered by this article. 
It was pointed out that the yard service rules 
were the same as those in effect on railways 
in the United States, having been adopted 
in Canada with the understanding that they 
should be applied in the same manner as on 
the United States railways. Having there- 
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fore inquired as to the practice on the United 
States railways the Board decided that in 
yards where yard crews are working regular 
assignments under article 3, one or more in- 
dependent assignments working regularly may 
be started at any time during the twenty- 
four hour period, excepting between twelve 
midnight and six-thirty a.m. 


Case No. 282—Canadian National Railways, 
western region, and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


This case concerned a dispute between the 
company and staff employees handling trains 
and performing telegraphic duties on Van- 
couver Island lines. It was presented to the 
Board on October 12, 1926, when it developed 
that additional information was required be- 
fore the Board could reach a decision in the 
matter. It was accordingly referred back to 
the parties. The Board was subsequently in- 
formed that a satisfactory settlement had 
been reached, and a request for withdrawal 
was approved by the Board. 


Case No. 285—Canadian National Railways, 
Atlantic region, and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


This case consisted of a claim for lost time 
by a bridge and building foreman. It was 
presented to the Board on March 8, 1927, 
when it developed that additional information 
was required before the Board could reach 
a decision in the matter. It was accordingly 
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referred back to the parties. The Board has 

since been informed that a satisfactory settle- 

ment was reached, and the request made for 

withdrawal was accordingly approved by the 

Board. 

Case No. 290—Canadian National Railways, 
Atlantic region, and Rrotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


This case, relating to a controversy between 
the company and a bridge and building fore- 
man, was presented to the Board on March 
8, 1927, when it developed that additional in- 
formation would be necessary before the 
Board could reach a decision in the matter. 
It was accordingly referred back to the 
parties. The Board, on being later informed 
that a satisfactory settlement had been 
reached, approved a request for withdrawal. 
Case No. 291—Canadian National Railways, 

central region, and Order of Railroad 

Telegraphers. 


A dispute arose between the company and 
its telegraphers over the employment of an 
operator to act as relieving agent at a station 
on a division where there was no regular re- 
lief agent employed at the time. The oper- 
ator worked for eighteen days, being paid 
at the same rate as the man he relieved 
($122.76). The employees claimed that in ac- 
cordance with the schedule sufficient relief 
agents should be maintained to meet all 
reasonable demands and that their minimum 
wage should be $162.76; and also that when a 
telegrapher relieved an agent he was to receive 
the pay of a relief agent. The company 
claimed that the employment of a relief agent 
on this particular division was not warranted. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees to the extent that, in this particular 
case, the relieving agent’s rate should be paid 
because of a previous mutual arrangement he- 
tween the company and the telegraphers of 
this district to the effect that a telegrapher 
relieving an agent on annual vacation should 
be paid the relieving agent’s rate, if at the 
time, a regular relieving agent is not em- 
ployed on the territory. 

Case No. 292—Canadian National Railways, 
central region, and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

A dispute arose between the company and 
its employees in a certain yard over a bul- 
letin issued by the company to the effect that 
a ballast pit, about two miles distant from 
the south switch of the yard, was to be con- 
sidered within the limits of the yard switch 
engine. Yardmen in the yard were required 
to make short trips to the pit for the pur- 
pose of switching coal track, etc., and for 
this service they claimed a minimum day in 
addition to their yard time. They also pro- 


tested that the unloading of coal and the 
handling of ballast at the pit was done almost 
exclusively by road crews. This work, they 
claimed, should be done by the yard crew 
if the pit is within the limits of the yard. 

The company claimed that all switching 
performed at the pit since the issuance of the 
bulletin had been done by yard crews. It 
also claimed that the loading of ballast and 
the unloading of coal was work-train service 
and as such belonged to the road crew. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. At the same time it did not approve 
of an arrangement between the company and 
its employees whereby certain exclusively 
switching work within the switching limits 
was handled by road crews. 





Nationality of Mine Workers in British 
Columbia 


The Engineering and Mining Journal for 
July 9 contains a sketch of mining in British 
Columbia by Mr. T. A. Rickard. The writer 
notes the recent change in the composition of 
the labour employed in the mines of the Pro- 
vince as in those of other parts of the con- 
tinent. “Broadly speaking,” he says, “the here- 
ditary miner has disappeared; his place has 
been taken by the mere labourer, whose lack 
of training has been overcome by the use of 
increasingly effective machines for drilling, 
breaking, and moving the ore. In British 
Columbia the change has not been completed, 
fortunately the old stock surviving to a not- 
able extent. Thus at the Premier mine 35 per 
cent of the labour force was British in 1924 
(the latest year for which such statistics are 
available) and eighteen per cent was Canadian. 
Men from the United States composed a quota 
of seven and a half per cent and Italians three 
and a half per cent. Scandinavians and Slavs 
(chiefly Russian) each contributed ten per 
cent. The 8.8 per cent of Japs represented 
cooks and helpers, not real miners or even 
mine labourers. At the Anyox plant of the 
Granby Company 27 per cent were British 
and 24 per cent Canadian; American, four 
per cent; Swede, 9 per cent; Italian, six per 
cent, and from two to five per cent of Russian, 
Finn, German, Norwegian, Ukranian, Polish, 
and Australian. At the Surf Inlet mine the 
British represented 46 per cent and the Cana- 
dian three per cent with only five per cent 
American, seven per cent Swede, four per 
cent Norwegian, four per cent Finn and two 
per cent Polish. Thus, on average, one may 
say that fully fifty per cent of the mine work- 
ers are British and Canadian. In the coal 
mines Oriental labour is noteworthy. Thus at 
the Nanaimo mine, of the Western Fuel Com- 
pany, 135 Chinese are found among 1,394 
workers, or about ten per cent.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during July was thirteen as 
compared with sixteen the preceding month. 
The time loss for the month was less than 
during July, 1926, being 8,803 working days as 
compared with 49,058 working days during 
the same month last year. 





Number | Number of| Time loss 
Date fe) employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
JUL ODeree ee cece ae 13 1,923 8,803 
JUDE MO eiisues once 16 1,751 16,139 
SUVs LOBGread As osonse 18 10,891 49,068 





The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees at its com- 
mencement and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time afiter its commencement. 


Ten disputes, involving 303 workpeople, 
were carried over from June, and three dis- 
putes commenced during July. One of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to July 


terminated during the month, and two of the 


strikes and lockouts commencing during July 
also terminated during the month. At the 
end of July, therefore, there were on record 
ten strixes and lockouts, as follows: Bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q.; ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ers, Torento, Cnt.; cap makers, Toronto, 
Ont.; men’s clothing factory workers, Mon- 
treai, P.Q.; electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.; 
blacksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask.; stonecutters, 
Montreal; lathers, Montreal, P.Q.: painters, 
Toronto, Ont.; and electrical workers at Vanr- 
couver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor docs it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations con- 
eerned have not yet declared them termin- 
ated. Information is available as to five such 
disputes, namely moulders at Galt, Oni., 
August 2, 1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, 
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March 24, 1925; men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q., July 28, 1926; fur workers 
at Winnipeg, Man., September 25, 1926; and 
plumbers at Windsor, Ont., April 5, 1927. 

A dispute involving 24 restaurant employees 
in several establishments in Saskatoon, Sask., 
in a cessation of work from July 22 to July 
25 has been reported in the press. The 
employees demanded an increase in wages and 
shorter hours including six days work per 
week instead of seven, and recognition of the 
The conditions of the settlement, it 
was reported, provided for a minimum rate 
of fifty dollars per month and meals, nine 
hours per day for women and ten hours for 
men, and six days per week; but no recogni- 
tion of the union. 

A dispute of plasterers at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, alleged to have been a lockout, com- 
menced on June 20, 1927, but was reported to 
the Department too late to be included in the 
July issue of the LaBour Gazette. In this dis- 
pute the employees concerned claimed that 
they were shut out by the employer when 
they refused to work overtime unless paid at 
the rate of double time for such work. On 
June 25, 1927, the employer acceded to their 
demand and the strikers returned to work. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month two were against changes in work- 
ing conditions, and one was for an increase 
in wages and for shorter hours. Of the three 
strikes which terminated during the month 
two were in favour of the employer and one 
resulted in a compromise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Bakers, Monrreat, P.Q.—In this dispute, 
which commenced on May 1, 1927, for an in- 
crease in wages, most of the strikers were still 
out at the end of July, only two of the em- 
ployers having reached an agreement with 
their employees. 


Hat Workers, GuevepH, Ont-—In this dis- 
pute, which commenced on June 28, 1927, the 
employees ceased work when their demand for 
a working day of less than eight hours was 
refused. By the end of the week, however, 
it was agreed between the parties concerned 
that the work should be done in two shifts 
of eight hours each; and on July 4, 1927, the 
men returned to work. 


Buacksmitus, Saskatoon, SasK.—This dis- 
pute, involving blacksmiths and certain other 
trades in an establishment in Saskatoon since 
May 17, 1927, was still unsettled at the end of 
July. Most of the strikers, however, had se- 
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cured work with other employers, only four of 
the men being unemployed at the end of the 
month. 

Stonecutters, Montrean, P.Q.—In this dis- 
pute, work ceaped on June 10, 1927, when a de- 
mand for an increase in wages goin 75 cents 
to 90 cents per hour was refused by the em- 
ployers. During July some of the strikers 
secured work with other employers. As the 
quarries were picketed by the union the 
employers provided special conveyances to 
and from work for employees not on strike. 

Laturrs, Monrreat, P.Q.—In this dispute, 
which commenced on June 6, 1927, when a 
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demand for an increase in wages was refused, 
there was little change during July. At the 
end of the month the strike was still unterm- 
inated, although some of the strikers had se- 
cured work elsewhere. 
Painters, Toronto, Ont.—In this dispute, 
which commenced on June 6, 1927, owing to 
the refusal of the employers to grant an in- 
crease in wages, the majority of the firms con- 
cerned had signed agreements with the union 
by the beginning of July. At the end of the 
month, however, the dispute was still unterm- 
inated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JULY, 1927. 








-Number| Time 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 
ployees | working 

involved days 


SE | J 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts occuring prior to July, 1927. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........... 54 


Clothing (including knitted goods)— 


*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 4 
ers, Toronto, Ont. 

Cap makers, Toronto, Ont..... 4 

Men’s clothing factory work- . 42 


ers, Montreal, P.Q. 
Hat workers, Guelph, Ont..... 35 


Printing and Publishing— 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont... 2 


Iron, Steel and Products— 


Blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon, 8 
Sask. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 

Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 80 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 

Buildings and Structures— 
Lathers, Montreal, P.Q........ 50 
Painters, Toronto, Ont......... 25 


1,350 


1,050 


2,000 


1,250 


Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926; enforce- 
ment of non-union conditions. Unterminated. 
Commenced Aug. 27, 1924 for employment of union 

members only. Unterminated. 

Commenced June 4, 1927, against change to piece 
rate system and to maintain union conditions. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced June 28, 1927, for shorter hours. Ter 
minated July 4, 1927. Compromise. 


Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of 
employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages 
and recognition of union. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1927. 


Mininec, Non Frrrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, New Waterford, 650 
N.S. 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 925 
N.S. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Seeiinal workers, Vancouver, 45 


650 |Commenced July 5, 1927, against changes in work- 


ing conditions. Terminated July 6, 1927, in 
favour of employers. 


925 |Commenced July 6, 1927, against changes in work- 


ing conditions. Terminated July 7, 1927, in 


favour of employers. 


675 |Commenced July 14, 1927, for increase in wages and 


shorter hours. Unterminated. 


*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced but there are still a number of employees out and 


on the strike benefit list of the union. 
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Coan Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S.—In 
this dispute, which commenced on July 3, 
1927, the men went out in sympathy with two 
of their number who had objected to a change 
in their working conditions. They returned to 
work the next day with no change in working 
conditions. 

Coat Miners, SypnNey Mines, N.S.—This 
dispute, which commenced on July 6, 1927, 
was a protest against the allotment of work 


to certain miners. The strikers returned to 
work the next day with no change in working 
conditions. 

ELectricAL WorKERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—This 
dispute, which involved a cessation of work 
from July 14, 1927, occurred owing to the re- 
fusal of certain employers to grant an-in- 
crease in wages of $1 per day, from $8 to 
$9, and a decrease in hours from 44 hours per 
week to 40 hours per week. At the end 
of the month the dispute was still unsettled. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazeTre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February 1927, as an adden- 
dum to the review of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1926. The latter review in- 
cluded a table summarizing principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in 
the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
cf as much as two years, so that for such 
countries the latest figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The number of new disputes beginning in 
June was 16, involving.(directly and indirect- 
ly) approximately 6,000 workpeople. In ad- 
dition, 28 disputes involving about 16,000 
workpeople which began before June were 
still in progress in that month, so that there 
were 44 disputes involving 22,000 workpeople 
in progress during the month. The time loss 
for these disputes was 79,000 working days. 

Two disputes involving coal miners near 
Durham, which began during May, were still 
in progress in June. In both cases the miners 
refused to work one shift every Saturday 
rather than two shifts on alternate Saturdays. 
These disputes involved stoppages of work on 
Saturdays only. One, involving 7,400 miners 
was settled in all but one colliery at the end 
of June on the employers’ terms. The cther, 
involving 2,044 coal miners, was still in pro- 
gress at the end of the month. 

At Ebbw Vale, Monmouthshire, 1,800 coal 
miners went out on strike on May 30, against 
the dismissal of three workers. An amicable 
settlement was reached June 4. At Ystrad- 
gynlais, Brecon, 1,300 coal miners were in- 
volved in a dispute concerning the employ- 
ment of non-union workers. After one week’s 


stoppage of work, the non-members joined the 
union and work was resumed, 

A strike of rivetters etc. employed in ship- 
yards on the Clyde took place in June. About 
1,500 workers were involved. The demand 
was for an increase in piece rates over the 
rates set forth in a new price list, and work 
was resumed under protest after three days 
stoppage of work: a claim was to be made for 
an increase in wages of 25 per cent. 

The 700 building operatives in Londonderry 
who went on strike on May 2, against a pro- 
posed reduction in wages, had all returned 
to work on July 9. No reduction in wages was 
made, and the bricklayers and masons received 
an increase. 


United States 


The number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning in May, according to preliminary figures, 
was 100, of which 74 involved 20,535 work- 
people, making the average number of em- 
ployees per dispute 278. Revised figures for 
April show the number of strikes and lockouts 
beginning in the month as 93, of which 61 
involved 222,903 workpeople. Of the 100 dis- 
putes beginning in May, 47 were in the build- 
ing trades, 10 in the clothing industry, 9 in coal 
mining, 9 in the textile industry and 25 in 
various other industries. 

Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute: During 
July there was little change in the situation. 
In the Central Competitive Field the opera- 
tion of several mines involved in the dispute 
on an open shop basis continued, and several 
others were opened under these conditions. 
In Ohio, the operators refused to consider the 
proposal of the union to revive the four-state 
conference and decided to operate on an open 
shop basis. A number of disturbances were 
reported and a number of arrests made in con- 
nection with riots. 

Labourers, Hartford, Connecticut: A strike 
of about 1,000 building labourers began on 
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May 4 for an increase in wages from 55 and 
60 cents an hour to 65 cents an hour, but the 
strike was abandoned by May 14. 

Millwork Carpenters, Chicago, Illinois: 
About 1,200 millwork carpenters went on strike 
against a reduction in wages from $1.20 to 
$1.10 per hour. The strike began May 9 and 
terminated successfully on May 26. 


Belgium 


During May, 21 strikes began and 24 were 
carried over from the previous month, making 
a total of 45 disputes in progress during the 
month. These disputes involved 14,218 work- 
people, and resulted in a time loss of 188,378 
working days. Of the 21 disputes which began 
in the month, 14 were over questions as to 
wages, 2 against the discharge of workmen 
and the others over various other questions. 
Settlements were made in the case of 24 dis- 
putes, 6 in favour of workpeople, 9 in favour 
of employers and 9 ended in compromise. 


Finland 


During May 1927, 23 disputes were in pro- 
gress involving 100 establishments and 12,081 
workpeople. 

France 


Revised figures for the year 1924 were re- 
cently published. The number of disputes in 
France, including Alsace-Lorraine, was 1,090, 
involving 279,633 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 3,863,182 working days. These 
disputes include 1,083 strikes involving 274,865 
workpeople and 7 lockouts involving 4,768 
workpeople. The strikes were classified by in- 
dustries as follows: in the metal industry there 
were 185 strikes involving 45,424 workpeople, 
jn construction 153 strikes involving 34,846 
workpeople, in transportation and mainten- 
ance 135 strikes involving 39,548 workpeople, 
in textiles 96 strikes involving 45,712 work- 
people, in stone and pottery work 82 strikes 
involving 10,339 workpeople, in wood and toy 
manufacture 74 strikes involving 8629 work- 
people, in leather and hides, 57 strikes involv- 
ing 15,813 workpeople, in foods 49 strikes in- 
volving 10,250 workpeople, etc. 

The causes of the strikes were: 893 for in- 
creases In wages, 35 against reduction in wages, 
36 for reduction in working hours and the 
others for various other causes. 

The results of the strikes were: 218 in favour 
of workpeople, 495 in favour of employers and 
368 ended in compromise. 


Farmers under Compensation Ac 
of California 


Farmers are included in the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Califor- 
nia under an amendment passed this year. The 
Californa Safety News states that the neces- 
sity for this legislation is shown by the acci- 
dent figures in the agricultural industry for 
the year 1926. During that year there was a 
total of 6,456 injuries to farm employees in 
California, of which 51 were fatalities, 66 per- 
manent injuries, and 6,339 were of a temporary 
nature. This is the largest number of injuries 
reported for any single classification other 
than for building construction and commercial 
enterprises during the year. California and 
Ohio are the pioneers in this endeavour to ex- 
tend the benefits of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion to farm employees. 

The amendment lays the responsibility on 
the farmer of either electing to come under the 
Act or declining to do so. He is obliged to 
make a definite choice, and failure to pur- 
sue one course or the other may have serious 
results. The procuring of a compensation in- 
surance policy will constitute an election to 
come under the Act. The farmer who em- 
ploys persons other than members of his own 
family must either reject the Act or provide 
compensation coverage. If he rejects the Act, 
his status remains the same as it was before 
the amendment came into force, an injured 
employee being able to bring a suit against 
him for damages in the Superior Court, in 
which action the failure of an employer to 
secure the payment of insurance for the com- 
pensation to an injured employee is liable to 
prove costly. 

The farmer who does not carry compen- 
sation insurance for his employees and who 
fails to accept or reject the compensation pro- 
visions made eligible by the amendment is 
liable to heavy loss in case of accident to. an 
employee. He will be presumed to have ac- 
cepted the provisions of the Act and will there- 
fore be subject to all the provisions and pen- 
alties of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 
case of an employee’s death he is liable to pay 
an award of $5.150. In non-fatal cases the 
award would be for surgical, medical and hos- 
pital treatment. In addition he is liable to a 
fine of $500 as an uninsured employer even if 
no injury occurred. 

It may be noted that all the Canadian pro- 
vinces exclude farmers from the provisions of 
‘Workmen’s Compensation. The Manitoba 
Act, while it specifically excludes the farmer 
from its provisions, gives him an elective privi- 
lege. The farm employee may become subject 
to the Act on the application of the employer 
and the subsequent approval of the Board. 
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MIMIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Regulations Governing Female Employees in Beauty Parlours and 
Barber Shops 


rfl Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 
wan recently issued an order respecting 
female employees in beauty parlours and bar- 
ber shops. The regulations prescribe the 
usual precautions regarding cleanliness, light- 
ing, ventilation, temperature, drinking water, 
and toilet rooms. ‘The sections governing 
hours of labour, wages and registration are as 
follows :— ; 


Hours of Labour 


(a) Subject to the provisions of clause (c), 
no person, firm or corporation shall employ a 
female or suffer or permit a female to be em- 
ployed in any beauty parlour or barber shop 
for a greater number of hours than fifty in 
any one week or ten in any one day. At least 
one full hour shall be allowed for each meal. 

(b) When an employee is transferred from 
one establishment to another during the regu- 
Jar working day, the total number of hours 
worked by the employee shall not exceed 
those fixed by these regulations. 

(c) Overtime may be worked only by per- 
mit to be obtained from the secretary of the 
board, and shall not exceed three hours in any 
one day or six hours in any one week. Over- 
time shall be paid for at not less than the 
regular rate of wages. 


Wages 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy an experienced female or suffer or permit 
an experienced female to be employed in a 
beauty parlour or barber shop at a rate of 
wages less than $15 per week. (An experi- 


enced female is one who has been employed 
in the industry for six months). 

(b). There may be a probationary period 
of three months for which no wages are pay- 
able, after which the employee shall be paid 
wages at the rate of not less than $10 per 
week for a period of three months. There- 
after she shall be considered an experienced 
worker and shall not be paid less than the 
minimum rate of $15 per week prescribed for 
experienced workers. 

(c) No reduction for statutory holidays 
shall be made from the minimum wage. 

(d) Where board or lodging or both are pro- 
vided by the employer there may be deducted 
from the wage rate a sum not to exceed $2.50 
per week for lodging nor $5.25 per week for 
board. 

(e) If uniforms are required to be worn 
they shall be supplied and laundered at the 
expense of the employer (Uniform means any 
special kind of dress, including caps, cuffs and 
aprons). 

(f) An employee when leaving the employ- 
ment shall be given a certificate showing the 
length of time and experience in that em- 
ployment. 

Register 

Every employer shall keep a register of the 
names and addresses, the working hours and 
the actual earnings of all female employees, 
and shall on request permit any member or 
representative of the board to inspect and 
examine the same. 

The regulations come into force on the 29th 
day of August, 1927. 


VARIOUS NEW REGULATIONS IN ALBERTA 


Factories Act, 1926—The first two regula- 
tions made under the provisions of the Alberta 
Factories Act, 1926, were published in the 
Alberta Gazette for July 15. The provisions of 
this Act were outlined in the LaBour GaAzETTE 
for May, 1926, page 446. The new regula- 
tions provide as follows:— 

1. No person shall be employed in the var- 
nishing of casks or tanks in any case where 
such employment is likely to produce injuries 
or explosive gases, unless a watchman is sta- 
tioned on the outside of any such cask or 
tank, and there is ample and accessible pro- 
vision of remedies necessary to restore any 


person who has been accidentally overpowered 
by any such gases. 

2. The inspector may at any time require, 
at his uncontrolled discretion, that, in any 
factory, any floor made of concrete or brick 
should be covered with matting or partially 
covered therewith in such a way as to pro- 
vide sufficient matting covered space for the 
person employed on such floor to stand upon. 

Mineg Act—A new regulation under the 
Mines Act of Alberta, requiring all miners 
to present their certificates of competency be- 
fore commencing work in any mine, was pub- 
lished last month. The new provision will 
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take effect on October 1. The text of the 


regulation is as follows:— 


14. (a) Every person employed as a miner 
shall produce his certificate of competency 
as a miner granted under this Act before 
commencing work in any mine, and such cer- 
tificate shall during the period of his employ- 
ment be deposited with the employer, to be 
kept at the mine office. Such certificate shall 
be produced whenever requested by an in- 
spector, and same shall be returned to the 
miner when he severs connection with the 
employer. 


Regulations were recently published in Al- 
berta for the guidance of Boards of Examin- 
ers to conduct examinations for coal miners’ 
certificates of competency under the pro- 
vincial Mines Act. The regulations provide 
that the Minister appoint District Inspectors 
of Mines as Chairman of the Boards of Ex- 
aminers. The chairman of each Board is to 
preside at all examinations and meetings of 
the Board; keep the minutes of all proceed- 
ings; sign and issue all certificates and for- 
ward returns to the Chief Inspector of Mines. 
Each member of the Board is entitled to vote 
at each examination. A notice of the date 
and place of examination must be posted in 
a conspicuous place for at least three days 
before the examination is held. Each can- 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 


6 (ile tenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia covers the operations of the calen- 
dar year 1926. At the end of 1926 approxi- 
mately 7,500 workmen and their dependants 
were receiving either the whole or a part of 
their maintenance from the compensation pro- 
vided under the act. There were on the pen- 
sion list at that date 631 widows, 1,063 children 
under 16, 106 dependent mothers, 42 depen- 
dent fathers, and 28 other dependants, in ad- 
dition to 951 permanently disabled workmen, 
making in all 2,823 beneficiaries in receipt of 
regular allowances. This total of 7,500 also 
includes the dependants provided for in the 
permanent and temporary disability cases. 
The benefits of the act now apply to 165,000 
workmen and their families. During the ten 
years this legislation has been in effect 219,670 
accidents have been dealt with, and as a 
result of those accidents 2,206 workmen have 
lost their lives and 4,898 others were left 
either partially or totally incapacitated for 
further work in life. 

The report sounds a note of industrial pro- 
gress. The total payrolls of the industries 


didate must pay his fee to the chairman on 
presenting himself for examination. In addi- 
tion, candidates must present clear and satis- 
factory testimonials and produce satisfactory 
proof of their previous employment. The re- 
sult of each examination must be certified 
by at least two examiners on a specified form 
which is to be forwarded immediately to the 
Chief Inspector, who must also keep alpha- 
betical lists of all candidates whether suc- 
cessful or not. No certificates of competency 
may be issued to a miner who cannot satisfy 
a majority of the Board that he is sufficiently 
conversant with the English language and 
with the provisions of the Mines Act to ren- 
der his employment safe. All fees are to be 
forwarded to the Chief Inspector of Mines at 
the end of each month. The fee for the ex- 
amination is one dollar, for a substituted cer- 
tificate, fifty cents; and for a provisional cer- 
tificate, one dollar. 

Theatres Act-—New regulations under the 
Alberta Theatres Act require that every pro- 
jectionist operating the machine of an itiner- 
ant show shall be required to have a third 
class certificate. In regard to examinations 
for third class certificates it is provided that 
any candidate who fails to obtain 50 per cent 
of the marks awarded at the examination, but 
secures over 25 per cent of the said marks, 
may be granted a provisional certificate. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1926 


covered under the act were approximately 
$175,000,060 in the year 1926, as compared 
with audited payrolls of $164,216,219 for 
1925; $155,410,227 for 1924; $153,548,944 for 
1923; $130,592,502 for 1922, and $129,518,375 
for 1921. Industrial expansion is similarly 
evidenced by comparing the number of 
firms actively operating in the province at 
the end of each calendar year. On December 
31, 1926, there were 7,613 employing firms on 
the record, as compared with 7,197 at the end 
of 1925; 6,838 in 1924; 6,624 in 1923; 6,524 in 
1922, and 6,393 in 1921. During the year 108 
employers resumed operations after periods 
of inactivity, and 1,480 new firms commenced 
employing labour for the first time. In ad- 
dition to these, optional protection, made 
available by an amendment to the act in 1919, 
was applied for and extended to cover the 
workmen of 144 employers engaged in occupa- 
tions not compulsorarily under the act. There 
were 45 more employers personally availing 
themselves of optional protection in 1926 than 
in the previous year. (This phase of work- 
men’s compensation was the subject of a note 
in the Lazour Gazerre, June, 1927, page 594). 
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Firms to the number of 1,316 ceased to em- 
ploy labour during the year, and 1,732 others 
commenced or resumed operations, so that 
there was a net increase of 416 in the total 
number operating. The extent to which the 
requirements of the act are being complied 
with by employers may be judged from the 
fact that. out of 30,365 accidents reported dur- 
ing the past year only twenty-three occurred 
prior to the employer recording his operations 
and being assessed in respect of them. 

An amendment to the act passed in 1925 
and effective in 1926 allows the payment of 
time loss compensation from the date of disa- 
bility in all cases where such disability is of 
more than 14 days duration, whereas formerly 
a waiting period of three days was required 
in such cases. Another amendment provides 
for the continuance of an existing household 
if desirable for the benefit of children left 
dependent by the death of a workman leaving 
no widow or in @ case where the widow sub- 
sequently dies. The same monthly payment 
may now be made to a close relative or suit- 
able person as would have been payable if 
there had been a widow. The monthly allow- 
ance to orphan children was at the same time 
raised from $12.50 to $15 each. 


Method of Administration—The report ex- 
plains the purpose and use of the reserve fund 
as follows:—“ Section 32 (1) of the act pro- 
vides that ‘the Board shall each year assess 
and levy upon and collect from the employers 
sufficient funds to provide in each year capital- 
jzed reserves sufficient to meet the periodical 
payments of compensation accruing in future 
years in respect of all accidents which occur 
during the year.’ So far as employers are 
concerned, when an award is made for a fatal 
or a permanently disabling accident, the full 
cost of the same is forthwith taken out of their 
funds and their financial obligations are ended. 
Employers commencing operations in future 
years consequently bear no part of the burden 
of accidents occurring in the year prior to 
their engaging in business. Employers each 
year pay their way as they go just as fully 
as if they complied with a court decision in 
a damage action. It is true that widows, 
children, and other dependents are not paid 
in a lump sum the full amount of the awards 
made in their favour. Section 16 of the act 
sets out the manner in which their awards 
shall be paid to them—namely, in monthly 
instalments. jMeanwhile the amount of their 
awards is invested for them in Dominion, pro- 
vincial or municipal bonds to comply with the 
Trustee Act and are held in the joint names 
of the Board and the Minister of Finance 
pursuant to section 53 of the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Act. An illustration will serve to 
make the procedure more readily understood. 
A workman meets with a fatal accident on 
November 1, 1925, leaving a widow and four 
dependent children under 16. A_ pension 
award is computed for the widow, calculated 
on reliable actuarial tables to be exactly suffi- 
cient using both the principal and accruing 
interest to pay her $35 each and every month 
during her expectancy of life or widowhood. 
Additional awards are calculated for the chil- 
dren so as to allow each of them an award 
of $7.50 till they reach in turn the age of 16 
or previously die. Those awards for widow 
and children are added together and total, 
say $8,176.11. The sum is forthwith taken 
out of current funds collected during 1926 and 
invested for the dependants in securities as 
above described. During 1926 the members 
of deceased workmen’s family receive two 
months’ pension, $130; the balance of their 
money is paid to them through the years to 
come in monthly instalments from their Pen- 
sion Reserve Fund. This fund is composed 
entirely of such awards to dependants and 
permanently disabled workmen. It is created 
under the act as ‘capitalized reserves’ and 
does not contain one cent of ‘undivided pro- 
fits’ or ‘surplus, nor are there included in it 
any moneys set aside to meet anticipated ac- 
cidents. It contains the unpaid balances fall- 
ing due to claimants in respect of accidents 
which have occurred in the past and is in no 
way a contingency fund.” 

The accompanying table shaws the receipt 
and expenditure for the several classes of em- 
ployment for 1926. 


Accident Prevenixon—The report notes that 
the experience of each successive year has 
emphasized the importance of safety organiza- 
tion which has made remarkable progress since 
the act took effect. Accident prevention re- 
gulations, warning placards, and safety litera- 
ture were contributing causes to a decreasing 
number of fatalities during the year 1926 and 
the two preceding years. Many individual 
companies including the British Columbia 
Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, the Ship- 
ping Federation of British Columbia, the 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association, and the 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of British 
Columbia have now full time safety inspectors 
supervising their plants in the hope of reduc- 
ing the number and severity of their accidents. 
The success of the innovation is proven by 
the decreasing number of serious accidents. 
Co-operation has been introduced as the key- 
note to the safety movement. Without that 
common element among the parties concerned 
no successful safety work can be accomplished. 





Accidents in 1926. 
accidents reported in 1926 as compared with 
213 in 1925, and 236 in 1924. ‘There was on 
the other hand an increase of non-fatal acci- 
dents, the figures being 30,167 in 1926; 27,563 
in 1925; 25,566 in 1924; and 24,184 in 1923. 
In addition there were about 3,000 minor 
injuries in which first aid men rendered the 
necessary service. The accidents in 1926 aver- 
aged 2,580 per month or 107 for each working 
day in the year. Of a total of 30,365 accidents 
reported, 12,206 of them resulted in three 
days’ time loss or less. Medical aid only was 
paid for in those cases. In 15,697 other cases 
both time loss compensation and medical aid 
were paid. 

The lumber industry in its various branches 
accounted for 43 per cent of all accidents; the 
construction class 10 per cent; coal-mining, 7 
per cent; general manufacturing 6 per cent; 
navigation and stevedoring, 5 per cent; metal- 
mining, 5 per cent; railroading, 5 per cent; and 
all other classes 19 per cent. The fatal ac- 
cidents were distributed as follows:—lumber- 
ing, 49 per cent; railroading 13 per cent; con- 
struction, 8 per cent, metal-mining, 8 per 
cent; coal-mining, 7 per cent, and all other 
classes 15 per cent. 

Time loss compensation paid to workmen 
amounted to $1,452,591.52, while the medical 
aid attention, including specialists, hospital 
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care, artificial appliances and drugs, took $678,- 
231.05. To settle 718 permanent total or per- 
manent partial disability cases an additional 
$883,673.05 was required. Pension awards 
made in 1926 to dependents of deceased work- 
men cost $546,929 and funeral benefits took 
$16,164.41. 

The extent to which workmen rely on the 
compensation provided by the act to carry 
them across periods of lay-off due to accident 
is apparent from the fact that last year only 
770 of the 30,365 injured were shown to be in 
receipt of any other benefits. Seventy-one per 
cent of those who met with accidents give 
their allegiance as British or Canadian, and 
51 per cent were married. 


Rehabihtation—The report notes that the 
problem of rehabilitation by which a partially 
disabled workman is to be enabled to secure 
suitable employment, is receiving the thought- 
ful and considerate attention which it deserves 
from an appreciable number of the larger em- 
ployers in all classes of industry. Yet it de- 


plores the fact that there are certain other 


large industries which have not, as yet, fol- 
lowed the example set by their more progres- 
sive competitors. At the same time it admits 
the difficulty which the smaller employer of 
industry encounters in trying to place a dis- 
abled workman in a suitable position. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN 1926 





Received 
from Compensa- 
employers tion Transferred 
Industries 1926 expense to 
(including and refunds reserve 
int.) paid 
Lumbering, sawmills, shingle and lath mills, pup 2 and paper 

mills, creosoting works and logging, railways. . 1 ane $1,017,168 53} $672,871 65) $375,876 66 
(COAUTO THINS, Sc) 44 Cee oh asta s eee CoE eres ile he ren «: « LOK ee AO: 170,956 13 107,747 03 57,754 36 
Metal mining, reduction ores and smelting, quarrying, brick 

MIAMUACEREINS HOLC EMEA ies | MARIE CAG erkleh abies. <-. e043 « 192,542 24 82,782 53 87,129 19 
Iron and steel manufacturing, rolling mills, iron or brass pro- 

MUCLA, MAACKING AMOI, “GUl1. semua ders sae sshd is oss -3 Sok)! Skee 2 52,206 52 29,836 91 13,838 81 
Lighter forms of manufacture, paint, shoes, flour, power laun- 

(res warewousing, Gt@r i. us tiwiree. eke Calls eke p ans 99,577 87 56,648 89 45,422 54 
Building and construction generally, wooden or steel ship- 

building, pile-driving dredging, Chey. cts. sass sas. AOU, AG 307,905 66 189,585 10 101,007 26 
Electric light and power plants, n.e.s.; steam or electric railways 

etc., n.e.s.; gunworks, n.e.s.; motion picture machines........ 47,425 16 25,993 39 pepe CL epeps 
Navigation, ‘stevedoring, whart UAL de srath es. Les. ot kes 198,626 63 102,265 49 58,941 33 
Canadian Pacific Railways and consolidated M. & S. Co. of 

Canada and their subsidiary companies...............00..00. 213,875 97 98,289 08 §8 , 213, 23 
Grand Trunk Railways and their subsidiary companies........ 29,785 56 8,729 00 10,622 72 
Canadian National Railways and their subsidiary companies.. 47,221 61 18,336 07 27,371 91 
British’ Columbig GGovermimentet 0; eet. cs ete tas. PA ey 77,930 87 43,673 36 32,338 08 
Municipal iticsin..j 0,2 Vee I A eae, ee ed... . cekwore 80,389 13 30,992 99 25,076 12 
Canning or packing fish, fishing, fish oil and fertilizer manufac- 

COTING. "CUCL. can PE mae tor ere Lt as yee ee Ga EON ots 29,654 98 27,490 00 5,834 74 
Explosive manufacturing, fireworks, fuses chemicals, n.e.s. 1, 710 25 421 47 4,743 87 
Retail employees (on request) and delivery Ne ee ee ae hae 56,514 31 29,471 37 25,294 51 
Great Northern Railways and their subsidiary companies...... 1,884 24 2,345 48 367 62 
PIOLAMMON AIG VET MIMI eer: peerage cies «n'a coe diate seace eee eee eee 11,996 50 ES, JAGR ee Pere, vee, 


ARO ISM a eee Ue SES RET OA Te nane Br i ea ne 


$2,637,372 16] $1,541,728 85 


$945,074 46 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF ALBERTA MINES BRANCH FOR 1926 
tons, and bituminous coal, 2,858,508 tons. No 


poet annual report of the chief inspector of 
mines of the provinice of Alberta, recently 
received by the Department, contains full 
statistics of the mining industry for the calen- 
dar year 1926. The report is mainly in the 
form of tables, giving particulars of the coal 
production and numbers employed in each 
mine; the number of accidents, fatal, serious 
and slight; the number and nature of the 
prosecutions under the Mines Act; the certi- 
ficates issued; shots fired and missed; use 
of electricity, and other information. 

Under the schedule of the Coal Sales Act 
of 1923 (Lasour GazettE, June, 1923, page 
619), which was re-enacted at the session of 
1925, the province is divided into coal areas 
as follows:— 


Ardley Carbon Coalspur 
Big Valley Cascade Crowsnest 
Brooks Castor Drumheller 
Brulé Champion Edmonton 
Camrose Clearwater Empress 
Gleichen Old Man Sexsmith 
Halcourt Pakowki Sherness 
Highwood Panther Smoky River 
Lethbridge Pekisko Steveville . 
Magrath Pembina Tofield 
Milk River Pincher Taber 
Morley Prairie Creek Walhalla 
Mountain Park Redcliff Wainwright 
Nordegg Rochester Wetaskiwin 
Pakan Saunders Whitecourt 


Production in 1926—There were two shale 
mines and 341 coal mines in operation dur- 
ing the year 1926, of which 30 were opened, 
eight reopened and 42 abandoned. In addi- 
tion to the mines abandoned, 43 were closed 
temporarily, leaving 287 mines in pager 
at December 31, 1926. 

The total amount of coal produced in the 
province during the year was 6,508,908 tons, 
of which 1,325 tons were sold for consump- 
tion in the province of Alberta; 2,090,086 tons 
were sold in other provinces in Canada; 48,- 
216 tons for consumption in the United 
States; 3,706,440 tons were sold to railway 
companies; 10,344 tons were used for making 
briquettes; 227,049 tons were used under col- 
liery boilers; 5,631 tons were used by col- 
liery milroads; 68,718 tons were put to stock 
and 78,156 tons were put on the waste heap. 

BReC the year 1926 the production of 
coal was 625,514 tons greater than the pro- 
duction for the year 1925, the greatest in- 
crease being in the production from the 
bituminous coal mines, the largest monthly 
production being in December when 913,842 
tons were produced. 

The production of domestic coal amounted 
to 3,160,029 tons; sub-bituminous, 490,371 


anthracite coal has been produced in Alberta 
since 1923. In tthe year 1926, 74,559 tons of 
coal were shipped from Alberta to Ontario as 
compared with 28,831 tons shipped during the 
year 1925. 

Per Capita Production—The average num- 
ber of tons mined per man employed under- 
ground during each year since 1919 was as 
follows :— 


Tons 
Se eats AUR e-MA ge es mea Mae 958 
BODO scare, deen. Shenae Ae fetid Ta 1,055 
RE RS TG NS ee og ie reper 824 
19227. abl : y 971 
MOZS Mea ee ah aeNE oh 893 
1924 .. 983 
1925 . 834 
1926... 816 


It is iS be oted Dirck in HISD the 
total per capita production of men employed 
underground, the tonnage mined from strip- 
ping pits was deducted, and only the ton- 
nage produced from mines was used. 

Number of Employees—There were 11,365 
persons employed during the month of De- 
cember, 1926, which was an inorease of 189 
over the number employed during the month 
of December, 1925. 

The number of men employed in the do- 
mestic sub-bituminous, and bituminous mines 
of the province as at December 31, 1926, by 
classes, is shown in the accompanying table. 


EMPLOYEES IN COAL MINES IN ALBERTA ON 
DECEMBER 31, 1926 


Sub- ’ ' 
— Domestic] Bitumi- | Bitumi- 
nous eka 
Below Ground— 

ication tity veccnetee 250 20 133 
Hand-ceutters) 20. aro es. 1,079 144 1,440 
Machine-loaders........... 2,507 TO eae 3 
Machine-cutters........... ZF AFA egrirswoxsit Whey 4 fide rin, le 
Horse haulage employees . 578 31 176 
Mechanical haulage em- 

DIOY COS Nt. et arsine ss 125 24 168 
Ventilation employees..... 42 6 32 
Roadmakerss societies se a 144 3 63 
‘Mmiberimn en steno e 184 14 144 
Pumpmentee.! thas. Le SLi: eeeh ane 18 
Other employees.......... 173 60 418 

Total below ground..... 5,590 487 2,592 

Above ground— 

Administration.:)......).. 77 14 21 
Foremen and clerks....... 108 19 105 
Sereenmen and loaders.... 489 93 169 
Hneinemen s.r hsseasies + Se 113 36 40 
IIOIMTON © oe leis eaiete see: 63 26 51 
Machinists, .8 2 t.. ee 38 12 27 
Carpenters and masons.. 37 10 26 
Other mechanics.......... 56 9 54 
Surface haulage........... 42 6 BY 
All other employees. He. Sone 251 316 
Total above ground..... 1,371 476 846 

Total above and below 
STOUR soa ets cae 6,964 963 3,438 


a nn nnn aE 
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Mining Machinery—The report mentions 
the addition of mechanical loading apparatus 
to the mines of the province. An electrically 
operated conveyor has been installed in the 
mine operated by the Bighorn and Saunders 
Creek Collieries, Limited, at Saunders, also 
a similar conveyor was installed at the mine 
operated by the Saunders Ridge Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, at Mercoal. The use of com- 
pressed air operated picks in mines in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass has increased, with the 
consequent reduction in the use of explosives 
required for coal production. 


Prosecutions.——There were 74 prosecutions 
instituted for contravenition of the provisions 
of the Mines Act, a conviction being ob- 
tained in each case. Of these 25 were offi- 
cials and 49 workmen. 


Certwficates—There were issued during the 
year 242 provisional certificates giving author- 
ity to persons to act as overmen at mines 
which employed not more than ten men, if 
the person to whom the certificate was 
granted was the holder of the third class cer- 
tificate, and not more than five men to be 
employed if the person was not the holder 
of a third class certificate. There is also a 
proviso that all shots fired in the mine must 
be fired by the person holding the certificate. 
In addition to the provisional certificates 
issued during the year there were 21 third 
class, nine second class, and three first class 
certificates issued. There was also one mine 
surveyor’s certificate issued as well as two 
interchanges of first class certificates. 


Accidents—The report includes a table of 
accidents for 1926. There were 39 faital acci- 
dents, 67 serious accidents, and 119 slight ac- 
cidents recorded. The number of tons of coal 
mined per accident is given as 166,398 tons 
per fatal accident, 97,148 tons per serious 
accident, and 54,696 tons per slight accident. 
A large proportion of the accidents, both fatal 
and non-fatal, occurred in the smaller mines. 

Two accidents occurred during the year 
which caused the loss of more than one life. 
Both these accidents were caused by ex- 
plosions of gas and coal dust. The most 
frequent cause of accident was haulage opera- 
tions, and the next largest group accidents 
resulted from falls of rock. 

The report remarks on accident prevention 
precautions. In addition to the regular in- 
spection of mines, all serious and fatal aicci- 
dents were investigated and all requests were 
attended to. Samples of mine air were taken 
from different mines and tested with the Bur- 
rell Gas Detector. These samples were for- 
warded to the Department of Mines at Otta- 
wa for analysis. Similarly samples of coal 
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dust were screen-tested for fineness and 
samples of coal were put through combus- 
tion tests. Regulations going into effect early 
in the year 1927 require all bituminous mines 
to be rock-dusted to prevent propagation of 
explosions. 





Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Some account of the proceedings at the re- 
cent annual convention of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association was given in the 
last issue of the Lapour GazeTre. The offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year were as fol- 
lows: W.S. Fallis, of Montreal, formerly first 
vice-president, was elected president. L. W. 
Simms, St. John, N.B., second vice-president, 
was elected first vice-president. Thomas 
Roden, Toronto, was re-elected honourary 
treasurer. John Burns, of the P. Burns Com- 
pany, Calgary, and C. A. Pratt, of Medicine 
Hat, were among those elected to the execu- 
tive council. 

The members of the various committees 
were as follows:— 

Tarifi—J. O. Thorn, Winnipeg; F. M. 
Hatch, Hamilton; R. J. Hutchings, Calgary. 

Transportation—E. <A. Mott, Brantford, 
chairman; William Innes, Calgary. 

Insurance—P. E. Joubert, Montreal; chair- 
man; T. M. Belsheim, Calgary. 

Legislation—W. 8. Morden, K.C., Toronto; 
C. J. Williams, Calgary. 

Industrial Relations—L. L. Anthes, Toron- 
to; John Burns, Calgary. 

Education—W. H. Miner, Montreal, chair- 
man; C. E. Carr, Calgary. 

Commercial Intelligence—T. F. Mony- 
penny, Toronto; L. W. Caldwell, Calgary. 

Publishing Committee—W. C. Coulter, To- 
ronto; Harry Hitchings, Calgary. 





A convention has. been concluded between 
the United Kingdom and Denmark respecting 
compensation to workmen for accidents aris- 
ing out of their employment. The agreement 
is of a reciprocal nature, providing that work- 
men who are British subjects and who meet 
with accidents arising out. of their employment 
in Denmark, and all dependants of such work- 
men shall enjoy the benefits of the compensa- 
tion and guarantees to which Danish subjects 
are entitled by legislation in force in Denmark 
in regard to the liability of employers and 
their insurers in respect of such accidents. 
Similarly Danish workmen and their de- 
pendants in Great Britain or Northern Ireland 
are entitled to the same compensation and 
guarantees as are extended to British subjects 
by the legislation in force regarding accident 
compensation in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
CANADA IN 1925 


Bp este Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 

cently issued its fourth résumé and 
analysis of provincial government finance, 
covering the year 1925. 

Part I gives an account of the ordinary re- 
ceipts of the several governments. The com- 
bined revenue of the nine provinces of Canada 
amounted to $132,398,729 in 1925. The 
amount received by the provinces for their 
fiscal years ended in 1925, was less than in 
1924 by $748.861, due to a change having been 
made in the fiscal year of Manitoba whereby 
the public accounts statements for 1925 repre- 
sented only eight months transactions. 

The provincial governments spend consider- 
able money in maintaining the demonstration 
farms, exhibits and dairy factories, and in 
enrolment of pure-bred stock for the assistance 
of the farming population. The revenue de- 
rived from the sale of products in the year 
1925 amounted to $398,595. 

Crown lands, which, except in the three 
Prairie Provinces are controlled by the provin- 
cial governments, produce certain revenues 
from the sales or leases. In 1925 this revenue 
amounted to. $733,089. 

Considerable revenue is derived from mines 
and mining, particularly in Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia. These revenues 
are largely obtained from licenses, mining con- 
cessions, royalties and taxes. The revenues from 
this source totalled $2,241,164 in 1925. Of 
the total for 1925, $365,283 was received in 
Nova Scotia, $572,425.18 was received in 
Ontario, and $671,721 in British Columbia. 


The total receipts from forests, timber and 
woods was $13,837,758 in 1925, an increase of 
over one million dollars over the year 1924. 

Game and fisheries brought in a revenue of 
$1,701,015 derived from licenses, permits, leases 
and rentals. 

Receipts from court fines and legal fees 
during the year totalled $6,203,106. 

Taxation, including the charges imposed 
upon financial and various other commercial 
organizations, insurance companies, licenses 
and permits, recreations and amusements, and 
other taxations, brought a revenue of $64,- 
914,300 for the year 1925. 

The sum of $1,410,126 was derived by the 
combined provinces from fees paid by students 
in the various educational institutions directly 
maintained by the provincial governments. 

From charities, hospitals, and houses of cor- 
rection, the receipts amounted to $3,272,375, 
this sum including receipts from paying 


/ 


patients sent to provincial hospitals for in- 
sane, and for tubercular patients, and from the 
sale of products from reformatory farms and 
workshops. 

The earnings from governmental investments 
and bank deposits, or from revenues accruing 
from loans and advances to corporations oper- 
ating public utilities amounted to $5,521,657 
during the year. 

Refunds and payments made to the provin- 
cial governments totalled $1,578,727. 

Receipts from the operation of public utili- 
ties such as power systems, telephones, high- 
ways, bridges, etc., totalled $14,075,138. 

Miscellaneous contributions to the provin- 
cial treasuries, including civil service pension 
contributions, deferred payments, grain ele- 
vators rentals, miscellaneous grants, Mothers’ 
Allowance Acts, and other general and casual 
receipts, amounted to $2,760,949. 

Part II gives details of the ordinary expen- 
diture of the several provinces during the year. 
The tctal combined expenditure being $136,- 
648,242 for the year under review. 

Civil government and legislation accounted 
for $10,943,383, an increase of over two million 
dollars from 1924. Civil government includes 
all salaries, contingencies, and expenses of the 
various administrative offices of departments, 
which are commonly known as “inside service.” 
There is a heavy expenditure for surveys and 
road cnostruction, entailing salaries and ex- 
penses of large staffs of surveyors and other 
employees whose work usually ends on the 
completion of the particular highway construc- 
tion on which they are engaged. Legislation 
includes expenses of elections, referendum 
charges, salaries and expenses of the ministers 
of the Crown, salaries, indemnity and mileage 
of members of the legislative council and of 
the legislative assembly, alo cost of printing, 
binding and stationery of the legislatures. The 
salaries and expenses of the various legislative 
libraries are also included. 

The total combined expenditure on agricul- 
ture in 1925 was $3,897,191 marking a slight 
increase over 1924. 

Crown lands involved an expenditure of $1,- 
059,409 in 1925 which is also an increase over 
the previous year. 

Expenditures in connection with mines and 
mining amounted to $422,252 in 1925, a slight 
increase over 1924. 

Expenditures in connection with forests, tim- 
ber and woods totalled $2,701,594, a slight in- 
crease over the previous year. 
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Throughout the year $684,130 were expended 
on game and fishing protection and super- 
vision. 

Legal administration involved an outlay of 
$7,225,133. 

Combined expenditure on health and sani- 
tation and the adjuncts they demand amount- 
ed to $923,284, 

The construction, maintenance and repair 
of public buildings cost $3,554,460, and other 
public works cost $3,195,936. | 

The responsibility for education is distinct- 
ly a provincial matter subject however to 
federal aid in special cases. The effort made 
in the past twenty-five years to elevate the 
educational status of the people has involved 
an increased expenditure by all governments. 
Superannuation funds for school teachers and 
Inspectors are in existence in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
and Ontario, the total outlay for the year 
for this purpose being $901,382. In all, a 
total of $24,784,844 was expended on educa- 
tional activity in the year 1925. Vocational 
and technical education was the object of a 
considerable proportion of the expenditure. 
Agricultural and industrial education, coal- 
mining schools, higher commercial schools, 
technical schools and institutes, and vocation- 
al training branches for returned soldiers, 
were the principal movements fostered by this 
branch of education. In addition, in the pro- 
vince of Quebec $183,083 were expended on 
forestry and paper making instruction schools 
and on polytechnic schools, 

The province expended $10,079,062 in 1925 
on hospitals for the care of the feebleminded, 
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and $1,618,057 was spent on correctional in- 
stitutions of various kinds. The care of de- 
Iinquents, refugees, the maintenance of or- 
phanages, homes for the aged, incurables and 
benevolent institutions of various kinds ac- 
counted for an expenditure of $1,115,620. 

Pensions, gratuities and reliefs, involving the 
expenditure made with the operation of the 
Mothers’ Pension or Allowance Acts in the 
provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia, accounted for an outlay of $3,975,226. 

The expenses connected with the adminis- 
tration of regulations concerning amusements 
amounted to $267,992. 

The Dominion Government assumes control 
of immigration into the country and main- 
tains a large department to supervise its poli- 
cies. However provincial money expenditure 
to encourage the settlement of unoccupied 
land amounted to $452,020. ‘The expenditure 
on repayments totalled $452,003. 

The payments made annually on their pub- 
lic indebtedness by all the provinces com- 
bined represents the greatest of all provincial 
ordinary expenditures owing to the higher 
rates of interest and increased borrowings of 
the past few years. In 1925 the sum expended 
this way amounted to $35,795,926, 

Miscellaneous expenditures amounted to 
$4,565,576. 

The total ordinary receipts of all the pro- 
vinces for 1925 were $132,398,729 and ‘tthe 
combined expenditures amounted to $136,- 
648,242. 


STATISTICS, 1924-1926” 


New Publication by United States Department of Labour 


A “FANDBOOK OF lLaspour Statistics” for 

the United States, covering a wide 
range of information and extending over the 
years 1924-26, has just been. issued by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
Department of Labour. This work is on lines 
somewhat similar to the British “Abstract of 
Labour Statistics’ which was published annu- 
ally up to 1915 and resumed in 1926. It pre- 
sents in convenient form the large body of in- 
formation on labour subjects collected by the 
Bureau in recent years. Every year the 
Bureau publishes from twenty-five to thirty 
bulletins, each representing an original investi- 
gation in the field of labour. In addition, the 
Monthly Labour Review (now in its 24th 
volume) is issued regularly presenting not 


*Bulletin No. 439, price $1 per copy. 


only the results of current bureau work, but 
also abstracts of studies and reports on labour 
subjects made by other authoritative agencies. 
After a short time the accumulated material 
becomes so great as to make reference difficult, 
particularly for those so situated that they 
have not available a complete file of the 
Bureau’s publications. The new Handbook 
meets this difficulty by bringing together in 
convenient form for reference purposes the ori- 
ginal material published by the Bureau where 
this is of sufficiently recent date to be of 
present-day interest and value. The subjects 
included relate for the most part to the years 
1924, 1925 and 1926, although there has been no 
rigid exclusion of earlier data. 

_ While the material presented represents in 
large part the original work of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, this is by no means entirely 
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the case. For instance, the Bureau does not 
attempt to cover certain fields of interest to 
labour which are already adequately covered 
by other official agencies. It does attempt, 
however, in its Monthly Labour Review to 
follow such of the activities of these other 
agencies as have a labour interest, and in the 
preparation of this volume it has drawn upon 
their work. 

The Handbook points out that there are 
very definite limitations upon the labour stat- 
istics available for the United States. Certain 
subjects of primary interest are covered with 
reasonable adequacy either by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics or by other official agencies. 
There remain, however, other subjects of pos- 
sibly equal interest which either are not 
covered at all or are covered very inade- 
quately, and upon which the available infor- 
mation is very scanty. The various sub- 
jects dealt with in the Handbook are arranged 
alphabetically. Some of the sections are briefly 
outlined in the following paragraphs. 


Apprenticeship—The first section of the Re- 
port deals with apprenticeship. The present 
century, and particularly the period since the 
end of the World War, has seen a great re- 
vival of interest in this subject. As a conse- 
quence, the trade-unions, the employers’ or- 
ganizations and, to some extent, the general 
public became interested in fostering appren- 
ticeship, and several movements were started 
with that end in view. The Report summarizes 
various types of apprenticeship plans which 
are in operation in the different industries 
in the United States. 


Arbitration and Conctiliation—The out- 
standing event of 1926 in the field of railroad 
labour was the passage by the U.S. Congress of 
the Railroad Labor Act, to give effect to a 
collective agreement which had been formu- 
lated by representatives of the railway com- 
panies and of the employees’ unions. ‘The 
new Act abolished the U.S. Railroad Labour 
Board, which had been functioning for six years 
under the Transportation Act of 1920, and sub- 
stituted a radically different type of adjust- 
ment machinery comprising boards of adjust- 
ment, a board of mediation, boards of arbitra- 
tion and emergency boards. A summary of 
the new Act is given in the section of the 
“Labour Handbook” dealing with arbitration 
and conciliation, also a summary of the more 
important arbitration and conciliation pro- 
ceedings which occurred in 1926 and the early 
part of the present year. 


Cost of Living—The surveys made by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics showing 
changes in the cost of living cover 82 cities, 
in each of which food prices are secured from 


15 to 25 merchants and dealers and fuel and 
light prices from 10 to 15 firms, including pub- 
lic utilities. All other data are secured by 
representatives of the Bureau, who visit the 
various merchants, dealers, and agents and se- 
cure the figures in person. Four quotations 
are secured in each city (except in Greater 
New York, where five are obtained) on each 
of a large number of articles of clothing, furni- 
ture, and miscellaneous items. Rental figures 
are secured from 400 to 2,200 houses and apart- 
ments in each city, according to its population. 
In the case of 19 of the cities covered, the 
studies began in December, 1914, and for the 
13 other cities, in December, 1917. Informa- 
tion is also given as to changes in the cost of 
living for the United States as a whole from 
1913 to December, 1926, the index number 
being based on the year 1913. 


Employment—The summary of the sources 
and general character of employment stat- 
istics in the United States given in the Hand- 
book is taken from the recent report of the 
committee on governmental labour statistics 
of the American Statistical Association, pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation under 
the title of “Employment Statistics for the 
United States” (New York, 1926), the stat- 
istical measurements of employment being ob- 
tained from three main sources: (1) Counts or 
estimates of the number of unemployed; (2) 
statistics of demand for labour and applica- 
tions for work as registered in employment 
bureaus; and (3) periodic counts of the num- 
ber of persons employed as shown by pay-rolls. 
This section of the Handbook also includes 
data on the trend of employment in manu- 
facturing industries, based on monthly returns 
from more than 10,000 establishments in 54 of 
the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States, these establishments employing 
over 3,000,000 wage earners. 


Industrial Accidents—This section summar- 
izes the most important records of industrial 
accidents on a national scale up to 1925, data 
being given as to accidents in the different 
states and in various important industries, 
together with information as to the develop- 
ment of national safety codes etc. The spread 
of compensation legislation over the several 
States has led to a new and insistent demand 
for accident statistics which would shed light 
on the various problems of compensation 
administration, in response to which demand 
there has been an immense accumulation of 
the raw material of statistics. Unfortunately 
the States have adopted procedures sufficiently 
different to make it difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to combine these records so as to 
produce a national compilation which would 
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be of much interest and utility. The primary 
reason for this is that the State agencies have 


found themselves so involved in the multiplied | 


problems of compensation that they have been 
quite unable to give adequate attention to the 
really more important problems of accident 
prevention. It will be necessary for all States 
ultimately to grapple with the problem of 
accident prevention. 


Industrial Diseases and, Poisons—Summaries 
are given in this section of the Handbook of 
the most important articles and bulletins 
which have been published by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics on their studies of special 
hazards connected with industrial processes 
and of the effects of poisonous substances used 
in different industries. Studies of over forty 
hazards are referred to in the present section. 


Insurance and Benefit Plans—In the United 
States the protection of the working people 
against various industrial and physical hazards, 
such as sickness, accident, unemployment, old 
age and death, has been made a matter of 
State legislation in any important degree only 
in the case of industrial accidents. The 
protection of the workers against the other 
contingencies of life and employment, if taken 
care of at all, is left entirely to voluntary 
action, either through actual insurance or 
through benefit plans of various kinds. The 
Handbook gives a very brief summary of the 
present status of certain of the more important 
phases of this subject in the United States. 


Labour Organizations—The basic data in 
this article are taken from Bureau of Labour 
Statistics Bulletin No. 420: Handbook of 
American Trade-unions, which is a compendium 
of the organization, form of government, and 
jurisdictional boundaries of existing American 
trade-unions, and in addition gives, for each 
union, a brief account of its origin and history, 
an outline of its benevolent activities, and 
the most recent and accurate membership 
figures obtainable. The study covers all bona 
fide labour organizations functioning nation- 
ally, numbering 156. Of these 107 are 
affliated to the American Federation of 
Labour and 49 function entirely outside the 
Federation. 


Minimum Wage—In the United States 
legislation fixing a minimum rate below which 
employers may not go in the payment of 
wages to their employees has been limited 
to the employment of women and minors. 
Minimum wage legislation originated in the 
United States with the Massachusetts law of 
1912 and spread rapidly thereafter. By 1923 
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legislation of this character had been enacted 
in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
District of Columbia, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Porto Rico, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin. In two other 
States—Louisiana and Obhio—constitutional 
amendments authorizing such legislation were 
adopted but no legislation was enacted. With 
the exception of the Massachusetts law, all 
these laws were compulsory in character, and 
in consequence all were adversely affected by 
a series of court decisions, beginning in 1923, 
when the United States Supreme Court held 
unconstitutional the minimum wage law of 
the District of Columbia. A number of 
decisions are quoted in the Handbook as 
strongly pointing to the conclusion that all 
laws of compulsory nature are practically 
nullified as regards women by the rule laid 
down by the Supreme Court, at least so far 
as penal enforcement is concerned. The 
Handbook states that in Massachusetts, where 
as already noted the law is not compulsory, 
minimum wage decrees have been very gener- 
ally observed by employers. A _ list is 
published of the rates in force for women 
workers in a number of industries. 


In addition to the foregoing subjects, many 
others are included in the Handbook, such as: 
child labour; convict labour; co-operation; 
housing; immigration and emigration; inven- 
tions by employees; the negro in industry; 
occupational distribution of population; old- 
age pensions and relief; prices; productivity 
of labour; sickness statistics; strikes and lock- 
outs; labour turnover; unemployment insur- 
ance and stabilization of employment; voca- 
tional education; women in industry; workers’ 
education; workmen’s compensation; wages 
and hours of labour, ete. The volume will 
thus be found to be a very valuable work of 
reference. 





The Vancouver City Council recently 
rescinded a section of the Plumbing by-law 
which required plumbers to pass an examina- 
tion in the rudiments of their trade before 
working at it in the city. The city architect 
in recommending the deletion of the section 
explained that many capable workmen were 
unable to express themselves in writing and 
became unnerved at an examination. Work 
of any magnitude is now laid out at the shop 
under the supervision of the foreman, and the 
responsibility of fulfilling the plumbing regu- 
lations rests on the employer rather than on 
the employee. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Federation of Catholic Workers 


‘THE sixth annual congress of the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada was 
held in Lachine, Quebec, July 16-20, 1927, 
there being present a hundred and thirty dele- 
gates, representing ninety-six syndicates. The 
annual report of the executive board was read 
and adopted with certain amendments. Ap- 
proval was given to a tentative political plat- 
form to be prepared by the executive board 
in co-operation with the central bodies. Ac- 
cording to the financial report for eleven 
months the receipts were $8,910, and the ex- 
penditure was $7,900; the membership of the 
Federation was given at 27,000. 

Among the resolutions adopted were those 
following: 

Requesting the federal government to 
amend the Fair Wage Act so that the wage 
schedules shall be fixed on the basis of the 
minimum rates established by the syndicates 
of the districts; 

Asking the provincial government to grant 
no more charters for closed cities, and to 
amend as soon as possible the charters al- 
ready existing; 

Requesting the Provincial Government to 
establish a superior labour council in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec; 

Asking the provincial government to amend 
the Firemen and Policemen’s Arbitration Act 
so as to provide for its compulsory applica- 
tion and sanction in the case of all disputes 
between civic employees engaged in public 
services and municipal councils; 

Recommending the prohibition of paint- 
spraying machines unless workers are equipped 
with all necessary apparatus and accessories; 

Requesting the provincial government to 
buy for distribution to school children only 
books written by ‘Canadian authors and 
printed in Canada; 

Recommending that fees for court witnesses 
be increased to five dollars per day; 

Authorizing the executive board to see that 
insurance for organized workers is adopted as 
soon as possible; 

Recommending that steps be taken to com- 
pel the management .of the Roberval & 
Saguenay Railway to recognize the National 
and Catholic Syndicate of Bagotville; 

Requesting the attorney general of the pro- 
vince to appoint inspectors in industrial 
centres for the purpose of bringing Sunday 
work under the scope of the law; 

Recommending that the provincial govern- 
ment provide penalties to compel manu- 
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facturers to comply with the requests of fac- 
tory inspectors; 

Urging that Catholic workers be allowed 
“time off” to fulfil their religious duties on 
Church holidays; 

Recommending the double shift system for 
firemen; 

Requesting that all street railway companies 
operating at least forty miles of track be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Railway 
Commission ; 

Asking for an allowance of twenty-five dol- 
lars for every living child born after the fifth 
birth in a family; 

Urging the provincial government to put 
into effect the Old Age Pensions Act; 

Requesting a speedier application of the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act; 

Calling upon the provincial government to 
prepare an official list of fair wages for each 
district, such schedule never to be lower than 
the one prepared by the officials of the fed- 
eral government for the same district; 

Recommending that no grants be made in 
connection with any building except where a 
fair wage clause is in the contract similar to 
the one inserted by the federal government 
in its contracts; 

Urging the appointment in the textile in- 
dustry of an inspector familiar with the work; 

Requesting that all appeals to the Privy 
Council be suppressed by law, and that the 
judgments of the Supreme Court of Canada 
be made final in all respects; 

Asking the Canadian government to grant 
ship contracts to Canadian companies only; 

Recommending the simultaneous publica- 
tion of the English and French editions of the 
Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada; 

Instructing the Executive Board to urge the 
establishment of an unemployment insurance 
plan in Canada; 

Thanking the Federal Government for 
having provided for the registration of the 
union labels, and requesting the appointment 
of a standing committee on union labels; 

Asking the provincial government to pre- 
vent the establishment of trusts in the pro- 
vince; 

Requesting the provincial government to 
amend the act so as to forbid the inclusion 
in any lease of a clause by means of which 
the lessee recognizes as distrainable household 
articles which are not distrainable by law; 
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; ; 


Seeking amendments to articles 3837 and 
3837A* of the Revised Statutes of the Pro- 
vince (Quebec Industrial Establishments Act) 
relating to hours of labour, and the introduc- 
tion at the next session of a bill for the pur- 
pose of adding a paragraph to article 3838 
of the Revised Statutes as regards the un- 
justified dismissal of employees; 

Requesting the Canadian government to 
take all necessary steps to obtain from the 
Newfoundland government the restitution to 
Quebec of the Territory of Labrador; 

Asking the provincial government to grant 
family allowances to its employees such as 
are granted by nearly all European govern- 
ments; 

Thanking the religious authorities for their 
encouragement of the Catholic syndicates; 

Requesting the provincial government to 
make the necessary grants for the mainten- 
ance at Hull of night courses on sewing and 
cooking for women, as well as for the estab- 
lishment of an apprenticeship school at Chi- 
coutimi; 


Urging upon the federal government the 
advisability of passing as soon as possible a 
Family Allowance Act applicable to the whole 
of Canada; 


Requesting the suppression of all motion 
picture advertisement bills; 

Asking all the governments as well as re- 
ligious and civil authorities to do their utmost 
to go on with their contracts during the dull 
season. 

Among the resolutions referred to the execu- 
tive board were those: (1) Requesting stricter 
regulations on immigration; (2) Asking for 
the immediate formation of a Federation of 
Students’ Clubs; (3) Recommending that 
provincial employment offices be brought 
under the scope of the fair wages clause. 


- The officers elected were: President, P. 
Beaulé, Quebec, Que.; first vice-president, O. 
Filion, Montreal, Que.; second  vice-presi- 
dent, A. Brulé, Sherbrooke, 'Que.; general 
secretary, F. Laroche, Quebec, Que.; treasurer, 
J. Comeau, Lachine, Que. 


Ontario Provincial Council of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America 


The 16th annual convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Council of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America was 
held in Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 23-25, 
1927, with twenty-three delegates present from 
various parts of the province, together with 
a number of fraternal delegates who were 
seated with voice but without the right to 
vote. 

In the report of the executive council refer- 
ence was made to the apprenticeship problem, 
and the members were urged to give every 
assistance and encouragement to the appren- 
tice. The membership was called upon to 
put forth every effort to obtain a still fur- 
ther increase in their numbers corresponding 
with the upward tendency in the building in- 


* Revised Statutes of the Province of Quebec, 
1925 (Chap. 182, sec. 15) provides that no boy of 
less than eighteen, and no girl or woman shall 
be employed in manufactories, works, work- 
shops, workyards, and mills of any kind for 
more than 10 hours in one day or 60 hours in 
one week. The day is not to start before 6 in 
the morning and there must be an hour for 
meals at noon. 

Revised Statutes of the Province cf Quebec, 
1925 (Chap. 182, sec. 16) provides that no boy 
of less than eighteen and no girl or woman shall 
be employed in cotton and woollen factories for 
more than 10 hours in one day or more than 
55 hours in one week. An hour must be given 
at noon for meals, and the day must not begin 
before seven o’clock in the morning nor end 
after half-past six o’clock at night. 


dustry. Regret was expressed that increases 
in rates of wages had not been brought about 
in all localities, but at the same time it was 
shown that the membership in several locali- 
ties had been successful in having wages in- 
creased ten cents per hour. Mention was 
also made in the report of the poor state of 
organization among inside woodworkers, and 
it was urged that further efforts should be 
made to bring these men under the banner 
of organized labour. The report recommended 
that an agitation should be started to educate 
the people in general, and especially the mem- 
bership, on the necessity of having the Ontario 
legislature adopt the Old Age Pension scheme 
so that it could be put into operation with 
the least possible delay. 

According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, there are three district councils and 
forty-one local unions, with a membership of 
2,650, under the jurisdiction of the provincial 
council. The increase in membership for the 
year was 454, 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the ‘Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in his ad- 
dress touched on various subjects, such as: 
(a) Old Age Pensions; (b) Immigration; 
(c) Union Label; (d) All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour. President Moore also referred to 
the coming convention of the Trades Con- 
gress at Edmonton and urged upon all locals 
to have representatives present. 
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General Vice-president Lakey gave a gen- 
eral outline of the work carried on by the 
head office. He informed the delegates that 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America was now the largest orgamization affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labour, 
having passed the membership of the United 
Mine Workers of America some months ago. 


The following resolutions were adopted :— 


Recommending to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board that some one be em- 
powered, preferably the building inspectors in 
industrial centres, to enforce the Act in re- 
lation to the protection of workmen both 
before and after an accident; 

Asking for legislation providing that where 
a strike exists and the employer advertises in 
the press for labour he shall be required to 


set out in the advertisement that there is a 
strike in progress; 

Favouring putting the Home and Pension 
Scheme into operation as soon as possible, 
by, if mecessary, increasing the monthly per 
capita tax; 

Recommending that no paper be accepted 
by the workers as a labour paper which has 
not received the endorsation of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada or of the 
American Federation of Labour. 

The officers elected were: President, Fred. 
Hawes, Hamilton, Ont.; Vice-presidents, John 
H. Fisher, Kingston, Ont., J. B. McSween,. 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Thomas Brooks, Wind- 
sor, Ont.; Secretary-treasurer, T. Jackson,. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Ottawa was selected as the convention city 
for 1928. ” 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


The fifth triennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 6 to July 21, 
1927, with about 900 divisions represented. 
The bulk of the convention’s time was de- 
voted to a consideration of the financial affairs 
of the Brotherhood. Three times as many 
resolutions were received at this convention 
for changes in the laws of the organization. 
as were ever received at any prior convention. 
A number of important changes in the laws 
of the brotherhood’s insurance association was 


decided upon and will become effective as 
at October 1 of this year. Certain offices 
of the organization were abolished, while an 
altogether different set-up of officers were 
elected to that established in 1924. Alvanley 
Johnston was elected by acclamation as head 
of the brotherhood under the title of grand 
chief engineer. The new chief was born in 
Ontario but first entered the railway service 
on the Great Northern at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. R. H. Cobb of Kenora, Ont., was 
re-elected Assistant Grand Chief Engineer. 


Dominion Mail Porters and Chauffeurs’ Association 


The convention of the Dominion Mail 
Porters and Chauffeurs’ Association, which 
was attended by delegates representing many 
local branches, was held in Hamilton, Ont., 
July 18-19, 1927, with past president I. A. 
Brown presiding. 

One of the first subjects to be discussed 
was salary revision, and it was the general 
consensus of opinion that the revision was 
very unsatisfactory. The convention went on 
record as favouring a distinction being made 


between mail dispatchers and postal helpers. 
Efforts are to be made to better working con- 
ditions in many post offices, as well as secur- 
ing better equipment. The delegates strongly 
favoured a Dominion wide organization of 
postal workers. 

The officers elected for 1927-1928 were: 
President, William J. Mullen, 418 Preston St., 
Ottawa, Ont.; Vice-president, James Baird, 11 
Head St., Hamilton, Ont.; Secretary, B. B. 
Davis, 740 Albert St., Ottawa, Ont. 


Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation 


Delegates from all parts of Canada met in 
Ottawa on May 31, 1927, to attend the bien- 
nial convention of the Dominion Railway 
Mail Clerks’ Federation, which was presided 
over by President I. V. Dexter, Halifax, NS. 
In his address Mr. Dexter referred to the 
work of the executive during the Jast two 
years, giving in detail the work that had 
been done in connection with the salary ques- 
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tion. The president was optimistic over the 
present situation, stating that “the postmaster 
general was sympathetic to our position ”. 
Each of the vice-presidents and the secretary- 
treasurer presented reports, each dealing with 
the work of their respective offices during the 
past two years. Mr. Collins, president of the 
United States Railway Mail Association, ad- 
dressed the opening session of the convention. 
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Hon. P. J. Veniot, postmaster general, in 
his address to the delegates referred to the 
subject. of re-classification of the members 
of the federation and promised early and 
favourable consideration. 

One of a number of amendments to the 
constitution increased the per capita tax from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per annum. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 


Recommending the elimination of memory 
tests in case examinations; 

Favouring the amending of the Supsrannua- 
tion Act to provide for the minimum return 
to each contributor of the amount of his 
contribution irrespective of the length of ser- 
vice or the conditions of retirement. 

Asking that superannuation be based on 
the average salary rate for the past three 
years; 





Recommending that one relieving clerk be 
not. asked to relieve more than ten clerks; 

Authorizing a referendum vote of the memr 
bership to ascertain if a full time paid organ- 
izing secretary is desired; 

Pressing for ‘the early establishment of 
Whitley Councils or Civil Service Councils on 
which the civil service would have adequate 
representation ; 

Recommending a maximum salary for rail- 
way mail clerks of $2,280. 


The officers elected were: President, J. P. 
O'Farrell, Quebec, P.Q.; First vice-president. 
W. S. Osborne, Winnipeg, Man.; Second vice- 
president, W. MacKerracher, London, Ont.; 
Third vice-president, A, A. Overend, Vancou- 
ver, B.C.; Secretary-treasurer, H. Clarke, 
Calgary, Alta. 

Toronto was chosen as the next convention 
city. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Proposed British Columbia Safety League 


bie formation of a British Columbia branch 
of the Canadian National Safety League 
was agreed to by a meeting of representative 
citizens of Vancouver held in July. A plan of 
action was formed and directors appointed to 
carry it through. Mr. E.S8. H. Winn, chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, after 
remarking on the province’s accident figures, 
urged the formation of a Branch of the Safety 
League as an economic necessity. (An account 
of the activities of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board in British Columbia in 1926 
appears on another page of this issue). 

_ Mr. J. F. H. Wyse, general manager and 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian National 
Safety League, reviewed the work of the 
League since its inception in 1914. He des- 
cribed its objects as being fourfold, namely: 
to guard children from automobiles, street- 
cars and trains; to enlist the aid of schools, 
churches, and other organizations in the work 
of teaching safety precautions; to minimize 
factory accidents; to co-operate wherever 
possible for the prevention of needless loss 
of life and property through fire. 

The finances of the national organization 
are obtained by voluntary contribution and by 
annual grants from the provincial and federal 
governments. Its purpose is to co-ordinate 
the work of the various provincial leagues, 
which at the present time include the Ontario 
Safety League; the Province*of Quebec Safety 
League; the Maritime Safety League (cover- 
ing the provinces of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick); and the 


Manitoba Safety League. The national body 
carries on general safety work throughout the 
Dominion, even in those provinces where no 
provincial league exists, and in so far as they 
can be reached from general headquarters in 
Toronto. The annual report of the Canadian 
National Safety League for 1926 was reviewed 
in the Lasour Gazette, March, 1927, page 288. 


Province of Quebec Safety League 


The Province of Quebec Safety League, 
which up to the present time has been practi- 
cally a municipal organization with its activi- 
ties centred in the large communities, has 
enlarged its scope of action by the formation 
of an industrial section. The marked success 
attained by this organization in the elimin- 
ation of hazards both in certain factories and 
on the streets ensured its extension into the 
general industrial field. The advisory board 
of this industrial section was chosen from 
prominent manufacturers in Montreal. 

The Puly and Paper Magazine regards the 
formation of the industrial section of the 
Safety League as a step toward more effective 
organization of safety work throughout the 
Province. The writer goes on to say: “It is 
understood that the League intends to classify 
the various industries in Quebec into some thir- 
teen or fourteen branches, all of which will 
eventually be represented on the advisory 
board. The proposed program of work in- 
cludes the following seven headings: Interest 
of executive officials in accident prevention; 
protection of the known hazards of the indus- 
tries; careful selection of the working force; 
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intelligent supervision of every worker; ade- 
quate first aid; safety education for all ranks, 
and good plant housekeeping.” 


_ Mr. Arthur Gaboury of Montreal, who will 
be the manager of the new section of the 
league, under the supervision of the chairman 
Allan M. Mitchell states that the committee 
will conduct its work on the principle that 
“Prevention is a benefaction, while compensa- 
tion is but an apology.” The committee will 
offer to employers experienced assistance and 
will co-operate with them to direct and system- 
atize the matter of accident prevention in 
their plants. 


Suggestions for Accident Prevention 
Measures 


Mr. A. O. Dawson, LL.D., in a paper read 
before the Safety Convention of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, recently held at Toronto, sug- 
gested certain methods of accident. prevention, 
which may be summarized as follows:— 


1. In each plant there should be a “ fore- 
man’s school” in which men could be trained 
in safety methods. 

2. In each factory there should be first aid 
courses and meetings for the purpose of safety 
instruction. 

3. In towns where there are several local 
industries, sectional meetings should be ar- 
ranged in order to enable the employees, by 
mutual discussion, to discover the value of 
safety instruction. 

4. Inter-plant contests should be organized 
te encourage competition. 

5. Monthly news letters should be issued 
by the safety prevention associations in order 
to keep the necessity of safety precautions 
before the employee. 

6. The attention of employees should be 
drawn to the fact, that, since many kinds of 
machinery are equipped with safety devices, 
many accidents are due only to the careless- 
ness of operatives. 


Accidents in Metallurgical and Coal Mining 
Industries in the United States 


A better safety record in the metallurgical 
industry (except the steel industry and blast 
furnaces) in the United States is indicated in 
a report on accidents in this industry during 
the calendar year 1925 issued by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The death rate 
from accidents was reduced from 0.87 per 
thousand 300 day workers in 1924 to 0.66 per 


thousand in 1925, and the non-fatal injury. 


rate was reduced from 131 to 116 per thousand 
employees. 


The degree of industrial activity as shown 
by full time and part time employment is 
mentioned as one of the factors affecting the 
safety of employees, the injury rates being 
lower for plants that were active 300 days 
or more in the year, than for those whose 
period of operation was 100 days or less. The 
accident rate for smelters operating eight hours 
per day was shown to be less than those oper- 
ating 9 or 10 hours. In the ore dressing in- 
dustry, on the other hand, the 9%hour plants 
showed the lowest accident rate. The report 
suggests however that local conditions such 
as variation in type of work, character of 
personnel, and possible incompleteness of some 
accident reports, may have had an important 
influence on this favourable record of the 
9-hour plants. . 

A bulletin issued by the Bureau. of Mines 
concerning coal mining fatalities in the United 
States in 1925 shows that the coal supply was 
obtained at a lower cost in human life than 
in the preceding year. The number of deaths 
in 1925 was 2,280, the death rates for bitumi- 
nous mines being 4.79 (estimated) as com- 
pared with 5.37 for the previous year, and 
the rate for anthracite mines 3.87 (estimated) 
as compared with 3.39 in 1924. The death 
rate per million ton was 3.50 for bituminous 
mines as compared with 3.93 in 1924, and the 
corresponding rate for anthracite mines was 
6.44 as compared with 5.64. 


During 1925 there were 14 major mines 
disasters; that is, accidents causing the death 
of five or more persons. One of these was a 
mine fire causing the death of nine men. The 
remaining thirteen were explosions of gas or 
coal dust causing the loss of 261 lives. 


Compulsory Sickness Insurance 


An article in the International Labour Re- 
view for June, 1927, throws some light 
on the present status of compulsory sickness 
insurance. A brief historical survey reveals the 
fact that Germany was the first country to make 
sickness insurance compulsory for industrial 
workers. This was in the year 1883, and two 
years afterward, in 1885, the scheme was ex- 
tended to commerce, and in 1886 to agri- 
culture. The example of Germany was fol- 
lowed rather slowly by 1a few industrial states. 
Austria and Hungary in 1888 and 1891 intro- 
duced the system of compulsory sickness in- 
surance applying to wage earners in indus- 
try, transport and commerce. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century development 
became more rapid. Luxemburg in 1901, Nor- 
way in 1909, Serbia in 1910, Great Britain in 
1911, and Roumania and Russia in 1912, all 
accepted the principle of compulsion. 
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-The movement. of legislation, held up dur- 
ing the war, was resumed with fresh vigour 
on the conclusion of peace. The European 
States created by the Peace treaties have 
endeavoured to perfect the insurance schemes 
which they have inherited. Czechoslovakia in 
1919, Poland in 1920, Austria in 1921, and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom in 1922 
made sickness insuranice compulsory for all 
wage earners. Bulgaria, which had adopted 
the compulsory principle in 1918, applied it 
to all classes of workers in 1924. Portugal in 
1919 and Greece in 1922 likewise accepted the 
principle. Finally, France after four years of 
investigation is on the point of establishing 
a vast scheme of compulsory imsurance 
against sickness, invalidity, old age, and 
death. A Social Insurance Bill was drawn up 
by the French Government in 1920, and was 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies early 
in 1921. After a number of important amend- 
ments it was passed by that House in April, 
1924, and was then submitted to the Senate 
and underwent examination and considerable 
amendment at the hands of the various com- 
mititees concerned. The Bill is still under dis- 
cussion in the Senate. The risks covered by 
the Bill are sickness, maternity, invalidity, 
old age, death and unemployment, and it ap- 
plies compulsorily to all wage-earners of both 
sexes whose total annual remuneration from 
all sources, excluding family allowances, does 
not exceed 15,000 francs. Foreign wage- 
earners genuinely and permanently domiciled 
in France are insured in the same way as 
French workers, but do not receive allow- 
ances for dependants, or the increases of bene- 
fits intended to bring the amount up to the 
guaranteed minimum rate during the period 
of transition. 

States outside Europe have maintained a 
waiting attitude with regard to compulsory 
insurance. After some study Japan in 1922 
and Chile in 1924 set up compulsory systems. 
The governments of Brazil and South Africa 
have appointed commissions to study schemes 
of compulsory social insurance, and Brazil is 
preparing a Labour Code which will include 
compulsory sickness insurance. North Am- 
erica alone seems to hold aloof from the ac- 
ceptance of the compulsory principle in its 
entirety. It seems, however, as though even 
here there is a growing tendency to embrace 
it, manifested by legislation which makes cer- 
tain insurance compulsory. In British Col- 
umbia in 1926 the provincial executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada laid 
before the government the proposal that all 
automobile owners be compelled to carry in- 
surance against physical or property injury to 
others. In 1925 the Vancouver Trades and 
Labour Council proposed a health insurance 


scheme to the provincial government which 
seemed to preface another advance towards 
the acceptance of the compulsory principle. 

The article contains an examination of the 
fundamental aspects of the problem. The 
writer remarks on the tendency to widen the 
scope of sickness insurance so as to embrave 
all wage earners without restrictions as to 
the nature of the occupation or undertaking, 
or as to the character and duration of the 
employment. Along with this extension of 
compulsory insurance goes a corresponding 
extension in benefits. Insurance is no longer 
confined solely to meeting the immediate 
needs arising from incapacity. Compensation 
has become the secondary and prevention and 
restoration the primary function of any in- 
surance system designed to economize human 
energy. Little by little the idea of compen- 
sation has yielded to a wider and more 
genuinely social conception which makes the 
restoration of the patient the first considera- 
tion. Benefits intended to restore the health 
of the patient are beginning to overtake cash 
benefits, consequently drugs, medical aid, hos- 
pital and dental treatment have taken their 
places in the schemes of rehabilitation, and 
the care of the injured person has replaced 
the former object of merely saving him from 
starvation. 

The sharing of the cost of sickness insur- 
ance furnishes a problem difficult of solution. 
Numerous theories have been advanced as to 
who should pay the cost. In practice how- 
ever the money necessary to work sickness 
insurance is provided by the insured persons, 
employers, and public authorities. The im- 
possibility of measuring exactly the share of 
responsibility for the occurrence of the event 
insured against explains the difficulty which 
besets the solution of the problem of dis- 
tribution of cost. 

Compulsory sickness insurance is an en- 
deavour to protect the health of the working 
class family and to maintain the worker's 
capacity to produce. As such it is an element 
both important and necessary in the proper 
economic and social organization of com- 
munities. 


Industrial Fatigue Research in Great 
Britain 


The Industrial Fatigue Research Board of 
Great Britain recently published their seventh 
annual report, outlining their work in 1926. 
This board was established in 1919 as a 
branch of the Medical Research Council, its 
object being the special study of industrial 
health problems and the promotion of better 
knowledge of the relations of hours of labour 
and of other conditions of employment, in- 
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cluding methods of work, to functions of the 
human body, having regard both to the pre- 
servation of health among the workers and 
ito industrial efficiency; and to take steps to 
secure the co-operation of industries in the 
fullest practical application of the results of 
this research work to the needs of industry. 


Rest Pauses—Among the general problems 
studied by the Board in 1926 the question 
of the relation of hours of labour to the 
health and efficiency of the employees was 
one of the most important. Tihe introduction 
of rest pauses in a working spell of four and 
a half or five hours was found to be much 
appreciated by the workers, and also to react 
in such a way as to bring about a slight but 
genuine increase in output, notwithstanding 
the loss of actual working time. A compara- 
tive study of shifts of equal length, but ex- 
tending over different hours of the day, has 
been completed and its result will be pub- 
lished shortly. 


Personal Susceptibility to Accidents—An- 
other problem of general interest and import- 
ance investigated by the Board during 1926, 
and in fact since its inception, is that of acci- 
dent causation. The earliest investigation in 
1919 suggested that personal susceptibility 
may be a much more material factor in acci- 
dent causation than is generally supposed. It 
is pointed out that in regard to accidents all 
workers do not start equal. Some are more 
liable to suffer casualties tham others under 
the same conditions of risk. The report sug- 
gests that the bulk of accidents may occur 
among a limited number of individuals having 
a special personal susceptibility. Considera- 
tion of these conclusions leads to the import- 
ant practical inference that the number of in- 
dustrial accidents might be greatly reduced by 
the initial exclusion of a comparatively small 
number of workers from risky occupations. To 
establish the truth or falsity of this hypothesis 
the Board applied selected psychological tests 
to groups of workers numbering 650 in all, and, 
though no definite conclusion can be drawn 
as yet, due to the fact that additional data 
remain to be procured, present indications 
are that the tests will establish the truth of 
the personal susceptibility theory. 


Another factor in accident causation is the 
apparent relation which exists between youth 
and accident rate. Investigation reveals an 
association between the number of accidents 
and the number of sicknesses incurred by a 
given individual, pointing to the existence of 
a factor common to both. The relation of 
environmental conditions to accidents in coal 
mines was investigated, and some evidence 
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was found that the accident rate is higher in 
the hotter seams. 


The design of machinery was the subject of 
a preliminary investigation during the year, 
and it was found that slight adjustments in 
the operating parts of machines may often 
lead to greater comfort and ease for the oper- 
ator. With this object in view a further sur- 
vey of machines in common use was made and 
a report is now in course of preparation. 


The Board’s activities on vocational guid- 
ance were confined to am endeavour to 
demonstrate its possibility rather than to at- 
tain results of practical value. Before this 
can be possible much further research is 
needed; children must be tested and placed 
in occupations; their after-histories must be 
compared with those of children who have 
not benefited by the test; a comparison should 
then furnish a clear indication of the value 
of vocational guidance. The Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust has made provision for a con- 
tinued study of vocational guidance, and this 
branch of industrial psychology is expected 
to make great strides in the future. 


The report comments on the attitude of 
industries toward the scientific study of the 
human factor in industry. Industrialists have 
naturally been inclined to devote their atten- 
tion to the improvement of conditions by 
recognized practice, rather than by the appli- 
cation of methods which must necessarily be 
largely experimental. It is important to note 
that the changes suggested in the Board’s re- 
ports have one significant characteristic, 
namely, that improvement of the conditions 
or methods of work for the worker means an 
increase in his output (excepting in cases 
wherein production depends wholly on the ma- 
chine). Accordingly the introduction of such 
methods can never be a matter of conflict 
between the interests of the employer and the 
worker because these are both affected in the 
same direction. It is a’ notable fact that 
whenever an experimenital change, advised by 
the Board, has proven successful, the new con- 
ditions have usually been permanently re- 
tained. 


The Board recommends the formation of 
small committees of employers and workmen 
in the more important industries, in order to 
discuss and submit for investigation problems 
affecting the human factor in industry. It 
would be their work to consider proposals 
submitted by such bodies as the Board and 
Institute of Industrial Psy- © 
chology, and to take steps to apply experi- 
mentally such methods as are regarded as 
appropriate to the industry concerned. 
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Increase in Industrial Accidents in Germany 


The Industrial Safety Survey, published by 
the International Labour Office, Geneva, con- 
tained an article by Dr. Ejibel, of the Im- 
perial Insurance Office, Berlin, which discusses 
the reports of the Industrial Accident Associa- 
tions on the prevention of accidents for 1925. 
The writer notes a marked increase in the 
number of industrial accidents as recorded by 
all the associations, and suggests various 
reasons for the increase. ‘These reasons are 
similar to those given to explain the corre- 
sponding increases noted in Canada and the 
United States (Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1927, 
page 593). Dr. Eibel attributes the increase 
to the following causes: 

“The extension of compulsory insurance to 
accidents happening on the way to and from 
work; the inclusion of occupational diseases in 
accident insurance, and more frequent changes 
in the staffs of undertakings, which as a 
result of the uncertain state of business, are 
frequently compelled to reduce their staffs or 
to stop work, and, on the resumption of work, 
to engage workers strange to the undertaking, 
with whom the danger of accident is appreci- 
ably greater than with persons familiar with 
the work. In many undertakings such changes 
in staff are estimated by the association: con- 
cerned at from 300 to 400 per cent of the 
total number employed. Increase in competi- 
tion due to the unfavourable economic situa- 
tion, involving as it does the most exacting 
demands on men and machines, may also 
have contributed to the imcrease in accident 
figures. 

“In many cases,’ Dr. Ejbel continues, 
“lack of foresight, incapacity, and unskilful- 
ness on the part of the workers is indicated 
as a cause of accidents. Up to a certain point 
it is impossible to exonerate the workers from 
such responsibility. .There is, however, at 
present a lack of reliable information as to 
the extent to which accidents have been occa- 
sioned by circumstances beyond the control 
of the workers; insufficient hghting, fatigue, 
mental depression, etc. In numerous cases the 
ownens of undertakings are found to be partly 
to blame for industrial accidents, where they 
have allowed insured persons to break regu- 
lations, have failed to give the workers the 
necessary guidance and instructions, or have 
neglected to prescribe protective measures. 
It is chiefly the small employers who lay 
themselves open to such censure.” 

Dr. Eibel goes on to state the great im- 
portance attached by the Accident Associa- 
tions to the careful special training of persons 
responsible for the management of undertak- 
ings, and, also to the continual imspection of 
undertakings with the object of improving 
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accident prevention measures. Co-operation 
of the workers and employers is fostered in 
Germany by means of lectures, training 
courses, lantern slides, films and posters, all 
of which are destined to keep before the 
worker’s mind the principles of safety by 
which accidents are to be avoided. 

Regulation of Lead Paint in Great Britain 

Draft regulations under the Lead Paint 
(Protection against Poisoning) Act of 1926, 
were submitted recently by the British gov- 
ernment to the Painters and Decorators’ Joint 
Industrial Council, and also to organizations 
of employers and employees in this dustry. 
(An account of this Act was given im the 
Lapour GAZETTE, July 1926, page 693). The 
regulations affected the shipbuilding, engi- 
neering, iron and steel industries, and the rail- 
way companies. They asked that certain 
workpeople who were only occasionally em- 
ployed on painting should be exempt from 
the regulations, and also that the prohibition 
of the dry rubbing-down process should not 
apply to paint on iron or steel. 

It was explained that lead poisoning was 
caused by inhalation of dust or by absorp- 
tion into the system. Prohibition of the use 
of lead paint was not at present practicable, 
and so the regulaitions were designed to sup- 
press dust by prohibiting the rubbing down 
or scraping by a dry process of any surface 
painted with lead paint, and also to prevent 
or minimize the absorption of lead into the 
system by regulations enforcing cleanliness 
and are. 

A complete agreement was reached by the 
government representatives and the joint 
council in regard to the regulations. 





American Association for Old Age 


Security 

A group of American sociologists, religious 
leaders and economists has recently constituted 
the “ American Association for Old Age Secur- 
ity, which states the following as its object :— 

The aim of the American Association for 
Old Age Security is to promote, through legis- 
lation, adequate provision for the dependent 
aged in the United States. While the Asso- 
ciation will leave the decision as to the ex- 
act nature of the pension or insurance system 
to be adopted to individual States, it hopes 
to be able to furnish legislators the neces- 
sary guidance and information in the working 
out of the soundest and most expert pension 
plan. It will draft carefully worked-out legis- 
lation for introduction in every State in the 
Union, and will use all its energies in pro- 
moting such legislation until a constructive 
program of care for the aged has been pro- 
vided. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF JOB AND SCHOOL IN APPRENTICE TRAINING 


HE following extracts are taken from an 
article by F. S. Rutherford, assistant 
director of technical education, Ontario De- 
partment of Education, which appeared in the 
Contract-Record and Engineering Review of 
June 1, 1927. 

It is no longer necessary to call attention 
to the fact that apprentice training on the job 
in Ontario is practically a thing of the past. 
Its failure to meet industrial requirements is 
everywhere evident. Unskilled workmanship is 
the result of the modern spirit of bulk pro- 
duction. We have been content to secure our 
skilled workers through immigration from 
countries where adequate training was still 
available. Not only has this source been lim- 
ited, but due to after war conditions, immigra- 
tion policies have curtailed this supply. It is 
to be noticed also that the public have begun 
to realize that trade opportunities as well as 
professional opportunities should be open to 
Canadian boys who are being turned out from 
our own schools. These boys should have the 
opportunity to enter the trades and become 
our skilled craftsmen. 

Apprentice training in the building trades at 
present in Ontario is almost non-existent. The 
cause for this is attributed to various reasons 
which depend largely upon the source from 
which the reason comes. Some of these rea- 
sons may be stated as follows: 


1. Boys are not willing to enter trades, hav- 
ing been trained for “white collar jobs”. 

2. Organized labour restricts the number of 
apprentices in each trade. 

3. Employers are not willing to train ap- 
prentices for-fear of losing them to some com- 
petitor when trained. 

4. The general contractor covering all 
branches of the building trades does not wish 
to take time for the training of apprentices, 
and has often a lack of continuity of work 
which would make it impossible to complete 
an apprentice agreement requiring continuous 
employment. 

5. Journeymen have no time for training 
apprentices on the job. 

No doubt some truth is contained in these 
reasons for the failure of the system, but a 
study of the reasons points definitely to the 
necessity for closer co-operation between the 
employer, the employee, and the educational 
authority if a satisfactory solution is to be 
evolved. 


Function of the Technical School—The vo- 
cational and technical schools have been or- 
ganized in most of the towns and cities of the 


province to train boys for industrial pursuits. 
It is recognized that this training, however 
good, is not complete without actual experi- 
ance by the learner on the job. The element 
of time does not enter into school work since 
the teacher’s aim is to devlop knowledge and 
skill rather than speed. These schools have 
been established by the local communities, 
assisted by generous aid from federal and pro- 
vincial funds both for capital and maintenance 
charges. The industrial or vocational commit- 
tees which control the building and operation 
of these schools are composed of certain mem- 
bers of the school boards together with repre- 
sentative employers and employees. These 
schools are therefore ready and waiting to 
assist in the training of apprentices within the 
scope of their respective fields. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that a technical school 
does not aim to turn out Journeymen, nor does 
it propose to give training in practical skill 
only, but to turn out boys who have received 


a thorough training in the essentials of a 


general education, and at the same time to 
furnish a special training in the subjects and 
operations which are fundamental to the trades 
and industries in which they expect to be- 
come employed. Having taken the regular 
and special training in such a school, a boy, 
after completing sufficient time under trade 
conditions in the industry, should not only be- 
come an expert workman, but should have a 
training which would fit him for a position as 
foreman and eventually superintendent. 

The trade teachers in technical schools are 
chosen from the ranks of skilled journeymen 
in the respective trades in order that they 
may be able to impart information to their 
pupils which will meet the requirements of 
the trade when the pupils enter industry. 

The technical schools may be said to effect- 
ively answer the charge that boys are trained 
for the white collar jobs. In the experience 
of the writer, there are hundreds of boys in 
the industrial courses in Ontario technical 
and vocational schools who are anxious and 
willing to take their place in the ranks of 
industrial trade workers, and in many cases 
have definitely decided the trade for which 
they feel they are best adapted and for which 
they have special aptitude. 


Construction Apprenticeship Council—The 
apprenticeship plan of the Construction Ap- 
prenticeship Council of Ontario is an attempt 
to get. together those organizations interested 
in the training of apprentices. In the con- 
struction industries the employer and em- 
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ployee both appear to see the need for action 
and have been able to agree upon a definite 
scheme. This plan provides for continuous 
employment for the apprentice over a period 
of four years with a period of instruction in 
schoo] for ten weeks during the first two 
years during which period the apprentice is 
to be paid an allowance for each day’s attend- 
ance. 


Attitude of Organized Labour—lIt is pleas- 
ing and encouraging to note the attitude of 
organized labour towards the training of ap- 
prentices. he representatives of the various 
organizations are unanimous: in their willing- 
ness to co-operate in any scheme which will 
provide a satisfactory type of training and 
thereby produce well-trained journeymen. It 
is to be recognized at this point that organized 
labour has taken a very active place in the 
development of the present vocational school, 
and it us largely due to their efforts that 
the federal government saw fit to assist the 
provinces in promoting a more practical type 
of secondary education. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note the attitude of the 
New York State Federation of Labour with 
respect to the training of apprentices in the 
building trades. 

“Those engaged in industry both on‘ the 
employer’s and workers’ side appreciate and 
realize the importance and necessity of teach- 
ing apprentices all of tthe various branches of 
the trade. Through specialization and com- 
mercialism the condition is brought about 
whereby a boy who works in one shop dur- 
ing all the years of his apprentice training is 
not given an opportunity to learn all there 
is to know of his trade. Quick and quack 
methods of turning out mechanics have proven 
failures in the last few years. The so-called 
‘American plan,’ whereby young men are 
turned out as specialists, will prove another 
of these failures. There is no short cut to 
training mechanics. 

“A mechanic in all that the word implies 
has had practice, experience, and instruction 
in the various processes of ithe trade, He 
knows all of the processes of the trade, the 
relation of one piocess to, another, and to 
the finished product. He can perform his 
work with an economy of material, a high 
degree of accuracy, and in a minimum of 
time. These factors of expertness are accom- 
plished by the co-ordination of the brain, the 
eye, and the hand, and the proper functioning 
of these factors is only brought about by well- 
directed apprenticeship training. All sensible 
employers are in favour of the training of 
apprentices, as they know a well-trained me- 
chanic is an asset to the industry. He earns 
the wages he receives, goes about his work 
in a businesslike way without the necessity of 
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a highly paid foreman telling him every few 
minutes what to do and how to do it. He 
can stand on this own feet. 

“Oreanized labour is in favour of a well- 
directed apprenticeship plan, as well-trained 
workers maintaining a high standard for their 
work can maintain wages commensurate with 
the quality and quamtity of work performed. 
Such workers take piide in their work and 
raise the standard of their trade to a higher 
plane whereby the craft has the respect of the 
community. 

“When all the well-trained mechanics are 
in an organization there is no fear of an open- 
shop movement. 

“The public favours well-trained workers, 
as it knows when work is performed by well- 
trained mechanics it receives full value for 
money expended, 

“Many of our organizations have, through 
the co-operation of employers and public vo- 
cational schools, arranged courses for the 
training of their apprentices. The unions 
who have tried this method are more enthusi- 
astic over the plan and the further they go 
into it, endorse and recommend it to other 


: : ao 
organizations. 


Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind 

The annual report of the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind for the year 
ending March 31, 1927, records the industrial 
activities of blind persons in Canada. The 
broom and basket industries both in Toronto 
and Ottawa showed improved results during 
the year, and the educational endeavours fos- 
tered by the Institute made a steady advance. 
In an effort to assist individuals in other pro- 
fessions and occupations the Institute turned 
its attention chiefly to newsvending, piano- 
tuning and massaging. In the first of these 
occupations blind vendors earned on an aver- 
age of $16 a week. Piano-tuning as an occu- 
pation for blind workmen also made an ad- 
vance, but massaging, due to the difficulty of 
securing the active co-operation of the medi- 
cal profession, was the cause of some dis- 
couragement. The Blind Craft Shop, estab- 
lished in 1924 by the Toronto Women’s 
Auxiliary, reported a very successful year, 
sales amounting to $14,852. 

Commenting on old age pensions the report 
says: “During the recent session of Parlia- 
ment an Old Age Pension Bill was passed, 
subject to Provincial participation, but pro- 
viding the allowance only for the general 
group of necessitous aged of seventy years 
or more. The special age amendment re- 
quested on behalf of the blind has not as yet 
been allowed. We confidently hope for such 
recognition of the needs of the blind during 
the coming year.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Great Britain and the Hours Convention 


The British Government has been repeatedly 
questioned in Parliament as to its attitude 
towards the ratification of the eight-hour day 
convention of the International Labour Con- 
ference. On the last occasion on which the 
subject was discussed (June 2), the Minister 
of Labour, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, declared 
that the Government was being pressed on 
one side to ratify without properly consider- 
ing the obstacles, and on the other side, not 
to ratify under any conditions. The Govern- 
ment was in no way in honour bound to ratify 
the convention. If a Government representa- 
tive voted for the adoption of a draft conven- 
tion in the International Labour Conference, 
what he did was to concur in its adoption 
for submission to the various governments. 
There was no obligation on any government 
to ratify. In the present case the Govern- 
ment was being faced with practical diffi- 
culties; for example, there was the question 
of overtime. The usual view held by lawyers 
in Great Britain was that, under a strict in- 
terpretation of the convention taken by itself, 
the present overtime system in force in Great 
Britain would be impossible, whether on the 
railways, in the engineering trades, or in a 
industry such as ship repairing. ‘This ques- 
tion was the more important because the 
interpretation accepted abroad was different 
and would allow railway overtime, which 
under the British legal interpretation was im- 
possible. Road transportation involved fur- 
ther difficulties. In the German bill, this 
was treated as “intermittent work” but it 
was difficult to reconcile this interpretation 
with the agreement which had been reached 
at a conference in London between the Min- 
isters of Labour of Great Britain, Germany 
and certain other countries, nor would those 
in Great Britain who desired immediate rati- 
fication be content to legislate and administer 
on the French model, which he did not criti- 

cize but which was different from the practice 
followed hitherto in Great Britain. 


The Minister of Labour did not propose 
that the Government should be stampeded on 
this question. There were difficulties to be 
surmounted and those who were concerned 
with them must help the Government to see 
whether they could not be got out of the 
way. He was trying to get a statement of 
the industries in which real difficulty was felt, 
such as the crucible iron trade, and other 
trades such as tailoring, in which work was 
done by piecework. 


In conclusion, the Minister declared that 
this was the most difficult and complicated 
piece of work in which he had ever been en- 
gaged. 


Switzerland and Night Work in Bakeries 


The Swiss Federal Council on May 20, 1927, 
submitted to the Federal Assembly a report 
on the convention concerning night work in 
bakeries adopted at the Seventh Session of 
the International Labour Conference. The 
Federal Council states in its report that ex- 
periments have sufficiently proved that it is 
useless in Switzerland to hope for a satis- 
factory solution of the question by means of 
an agreement freely entered into by employers 
and workers, and that it is therefore only by 
means of a Federal law that the question can 
be regulated compulsorily at all. At the 
present moment it appears that, according 
to the enquiries and negotiations which have 
taken place in Switzerland, the most con- 
venient hour for beginning work would be 
4 a.m., the rest period falling between 8 p.m. 
and4a.m. In this way account would be taken 
of all legitimate interests, particularly those 
of the hotel industry, the importance of which 
must not be lost sight of, and those of bakeries 
with electrically-heated ovens. 

Had this viewpoint been admitted as a gen- 
eral rule by the Conference, the Federal Coun- 
cil would have proposed to the Federal As- 
sembly to settle the question by fixing the 
hour for beginning work at 4 a.m., and to 
ratify the convention. As this was not the 
case, ratification would seem to be impossible. 
The present situation is so confused, says the 
Federal Council, that it does not even per- 
mit of presenting a Bill to put the solution 
advocated into practice. 

For the moment, the master bakers are op- 
posed to a statutory regulation of the ques- 
tion, as are also the artisans and employers. 
As regards the workers, some would accom- 
modate themselves to the Government’s pro- 
posals, while others go much further, and 
demand that work should only begin at 6 a.m. 
The co-operative societies, on the other hand, 
which are interested in the question both as em- 
ployers and as consumers, and which have an 
important following in the workers who are 
affiliated to them, agree in fixing the hour for 
beginning work at 4 a.m., but demand that 
their large bakeries should not be subject to 
the prohibition of night work. 

The Federal Council concludes by stating 
that in view of the above facts it is not in a 
position to ratify the convention. 


— 
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Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship 


Announcement has been made in the British 
Parliament that the Government proposes to 
proceed with the ratification of the draft 
convention which was adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1926 for the 
simplification of the inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, and also to accept the recom- 
mendation concerning the protection of 
emigrant women and girls on board ship. ° The 
announcement in question was in the terms 
following: 

His Majesty’s Government propose to ratify 
the draft convention concerning the simplifica- 
tion of the inspection of emigrants on board 
ship which was adopted by the Eighth Session 
of the Conference. His Majesty’s Government 


are advised that ratification will not involve 
any legislative or administrative changes. 


His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that 
the effectiveness of this draft convention would 
be much enhanced if the adhesion of the other 
principal maritime countries were secured, and 
they propose accordingly, in registering the 
ratification with the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, to state that it will become effective 
only when the draft convention has been ratified 
by France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Norway 
and Spain. 


His Majesty’s Government propose to accept 
the recommendation concerning the protection 
of emigrant women and girls on board ship 
which is substantially in accord with existing 
practice. 


Regulation of Forced Labour 


At a recent session of the Committee of 
Experts on Native Labour of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the fundamental 
principles for the regulation of forced labour 
contained in the preliminary report on the 
question perpared by the International Labour 
Office were considered and approved, with 
modifications in some cases. 

The Committee, the members of which are 
exceptionally qualified to deal with the sub- 
ject under consideration, took the view that 
the object of the regulation of forced Jabour 
was to prevent such abuses as might exist 
in the system, but that the real aim to be 
pursued was to expedite the abolition of 
forced labour of any kind whatsoever. They 
therefore agreed that strict conditions should 
be fulfilled before recourse should be had to 
it. 

Forced labour of women and children is, 
in the opinion of the Committee, not permis- 
sible: the principle it approved in this con- 
nection permits the exercise of compulsion on 
adult able-bodied males only. The Com- 
mittee also approved the important principle 
that forced labour should always be paid for, 
except in cases of force majeure and emer- 


gencies, such as floods, fire, etc., and in what 
is described as ordinary routine sanitary work 
in a village. 


Publications, 


Three Reports have recently been issued by 
the International Labour Office dealing with 
the subject of (1) Freedom of Association; 
(2) Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery; and 
(3) Sickness Insurance, these being questions 
discussed at the Tenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in Geneva 
in May and June last. Freedom of Associa- 
tion is a subject of obvious interest at the 
present time, and this survey of the situation 
throughout the world will be of great value 
to all concerned with the problem. 


The second report, on Minimum Wage- 
Fixing Machinery, surveys the systems in 
various countries of fixing and _ regulating 
minimum wages; examines the principles 
underlying the several systems; describes the 
methods of grouping individuals for minimum 
wage purposes; considers the problems of 
inspection and enforcement; and is completed 
by a succinct summary of minimum wage 
legislation, country by country. 

The third report, on Sickness Insurance, is 
on familiar lines, summarizing the views of 
the various Governments as to the form of 
international agreement which should be pro- 

The report 
guide to 


vided on this subject. also 


valuable existing 
practice throughout the world as 


sickness insurarice. 


constitutes a 
regards 


Minimum Wages and Conciliation 


Under the title “Towards Industrial Peace”, 
the League of Nations Union of Great Britain 
is publishing a report of the proceedings of 
the Conference organized by the Union and 
held in London last February, on “Systems 
of fixing minimum wages and methods of 
conciliation and arbitration.” 


The primary object of the Conference was 
to focus public attention on questions of 
including one which was 
to come before the Tenth Session of the 
International was 
attended by a large number of officials of 
industrial organizations and individuals inter- 
ested in the problems to be considered. 


current importance, 


Labour Conference. It 
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*“* Automotive Transportation and Railroads ”’ 


The Commerce and Marine Commission of 
the American Bankers’ Association has re- 
cently published a pamphlet on “ Automotive 
Transportation and Railroads,” giving the re- 
sults of a study of the relationships now de- 
veloping between the newer and older forms 
of transport, and estimating the economic 
effects and the future developments of auto- 
mobile traffic. The report first of all shows 
the economic importance of the motor vehicle 
industry, emphasizing its immense output, 
which is equalled by no other single industry 
in the United States. On December 31, 1926, 
the total number of motor vehicles registered 
in the country was 22,330,000, and during the 
year manufacturers produced 4,259,425 addi- 
tional motor vehicles with a wholesale value 
of close to $3,000,000,000. When to that total 
are added the wholesale value of 63,000,000 
tires for replacement ($775,000,000) and the 
wholesale price of parts and accessories ($600,- 
000,000) the grand total is about four and a 
third billion dollars. 

Since 1923 the products of motor vefiicle 
manufacturing plants have increased in much 
greater degree than those of any other in- 
dustry, and the motor vehicle product is now 
firmly established in first place. According 
to estimates published in 1926 by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the num- 
ber of persons employed in this industry, di- 
rectly and indirectly, was then 3,445,642 or 
about eight per cent of all persons gainfully 
employed. Included in this total are the em- 
ployees of 53,366 distributing agencies, 51,715 
public garages, 83,758 service stations and re- 
pair shops, and 66,584 supply stores. 

These figures do not include the Canadian 
branches of American producers, but some 
figures showing the progress of the industry in 
Canada may be quoted from a recent report 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. During the year 1926 there were 204,727 
motor cars manufactured in Canada, an in- 
crease of 26 per cent over the output in 1925. 
The total production value for the industry 
in 1926 was $133,598,456 as compared with 
$110,835,388 in 1925. Eleven companies pro- 
duced cars and trucks in Canada during the 
past year. Capital employed by these con- 
cerns amounted to $82,791,968. The automo- 
tive industry absorbed 11,905 Canadian work- 
men; salary payments during the year 
amounted to $3,913,865, and wages totalled 
$15,736,939 making a total of $19,650,804 for 
salaries and wages. The export of motor 
vehicles and parts from Canada for 1926 
equalled $38,222 387. 


Proceeding to discuss the relationship de- 
veloping between the highway and rail trans- 
port the report deals with the question of 
freight transportation by motor truck as com- 
pared with railroad transportation. Basing its 
conclusion on figures published by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads the report 
states that it does not appear that truck 
transportation on rural highways will increase 
in a degree that will be competitively injurious 
to railroads. The “ton-miles” covered by 
trucks competing with railroads in 1926 num- 
bered approximately 9,366,500,000, as com- 
pared with 488,577,875,000 ton-miles covered 
by the railway freight cars. The railroads are 
becoming active in utilizing trucks for supple- 
mentary service and this is probably as far as 
their use will proceed. 

In the field of passenger transportation, how- 
ever, motor vehicles have seriously encroached 
upon railroad passenger traffic. Data fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Public Roads indi- 
cate that passenger motor vehicles on the 
rural highways last year travelled 122,000,- 
000,000 passenger miles, as compared with 35,- 
487,000,000 passenger miles covered by the 
railroads. As a result many local trains on 
light traffic branch lines are a liability instead 
of an asset, and the railroad companies are 
endeavouring to reclaim a part of their lost 
trafic by substituting motor coaches on the 
highway for the almost empty passenger train 
by rail. The motor vehicle has therefore be- 
come a strong economic factor in transporta- 
tion, though it is a difficult task to determine 
the lumits of its economic possibilities. An 
investigation held to determine this precise 
point shows that the most successful com- 
panies are those which confine their operations 
to distances of not more than sixty miles. 
Many cases of failure have been noted in 
companies which engaged in longer distance 
activity, which has been greatly hampered by 
competition among the truckers. Moreover 
the tendency of the railroad companies to im- 
prove ‘their services ‘tends to lessen the de- 
mand for long distance motor vehicle trans- 
portation. The loss of relatively long distance 
passenger traffic has effected the railroads most 
of all, and they have partly overcome this 
loss by establishing supplementary motor-bus 
service in some localities. The railroad com- 
panies have recognized the fact that motor 
transportation has come to stay, and are seek- 
ing to co-operate with the motor owners so 
as to improve transportation facilities with- 
out lowering the standard of railway train ser- 
vice. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1927, AS 
REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


[HERE were further pronounced increases 
in employment at the beginning of July, 
according to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,137 
firms employing 896,956 workers, or 21,866 
more than on June 1. This increase, which 
was rather larger than on July 1 of any other 
year of the record, brought the index number 
to 108.4, as compared with 105.9 in the pre- 
ceding month, and with 108.7, 96.8, 95.9, 99.5, 
91.1 and 87.5 at the beginning of July in 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respect- 
ively. The situation continues to be decided- 
ly more favourable than in any other month 
of the years since 1920, as may be seen from 
the following chart. 


workers, as against 68,310 in the preceding 
month. This increase of over 6,100 persons 
brought employment to a higher devel than 
in any other month in the last three years, 
the index standing at 100:5, as compared with 
91.1 on July 1, 1926. Construction recorded 
the most pronounced improvement, but there 
were also gains in logging, mining, services 
and some other groups. Manufacturing and 
transportation, on the other hand, were 
slacker. 

Quebec——Construction, transportation, man- 
ufacturing, services and trade reported the 
largest additions to staffs in Quebec, while 
logging was seasonally slack, as river-driving 
finished. The forces of the 1,854 co-operating 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Norg.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 


General improvement was registered in all 
industries except logging, which showed sea- 
sonal curtailment. The largest gains were 
reported in construction, in which they were 
greater than on July 1 of any other year of 
the record. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was favourable in all provinces, 
the most noteworthy expansion taking place 
in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 


Marilime Provinces—Statements were tab- 
ulated from 546 firms employing 74,454 


employers aggregated 257,789 persons, com- 
pared with 252,384 on ne 1. Although this 
advance involved fewer workers than that 
registered on the corresponding date last year, 
the index then was rather lower; employment 
at the beginning of July, 1927, was, in fact, 
at the highest level so far recorded. 


Ontaric—-Continued but smaller expansion 
was noted in Ontario, where the 2,791 firms 


whose statistics were tabulated reported 
364,642 employees, or 3,220 more than on 
June 1. Manufacturing and logging registered 


between-season dullness, while considerable 
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gains were shown in construction, transportea- 
tion, mining and trade. Larger increases were 
indicated on July 1, 1926, but the index then 
was over five points dower. 


Prairie Provinces—The greatest gains in 
this area were in construction, manufacturing, 
transportation, services and communications, 
while logging (in which the movement was 
seasonal) showed a decline. Data were com- 
piled from 775 employers with an aggregate 


staff of 118,556 workers, as against 113,998 in - 


their last report. This increase of 4,558 
workers exceeded that registered on July 1, 
1926, while the level of employment was 
higher than on the same date in any other 
year of the record. 


British Columbia.—The advances in British 
Columbia were the largest ever reported on 
July 1, and the index, at 122.9, was at its 
maximum since the record was instituted in 
1920. A total working force of 85,515 per- 
sons was employed by the 671 firms whose 
data were received and who had 78,976 
workers in the preceding month. Manufac- 
turing, particularly canneries and lumber 
mills, construction and services recorded the 
most marked gains, while logging afforded less 
employment. - 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Of the eight cities for which separate tabu- 


lations are made, only two—Hamilton and ~ 


Windsor (with the other Border Cities) 
showed reduced activity, while in Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, the trend was decidedly favour- 
able. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal con- 
tinued to advance, particularly in the manu- 
facturing, transportation, construction and 
trade groups. A combined working force of 
120,201 persons was indicated by the 722 co- 
operating employers, who had 118,191 on June 
1. The gains noted on July, 1926, were not 
so extensive, and the index then was consid- 
erably lower, as it was on the same date in 
every other year of the record. 


Quebec —Further improvement brought the 
index number in Quebec to 112.7, the highest 
point reached since the record for this city 
was commenced in 1922. Statements were 
tabulated from 95 firms employing 10,615 
employees, compared with 10,276 in the pre- 
ceding month. Manufactures and construction 
registered practically all the increase. 


duly. 


Toronto.—Manufacturing, notably in food 
and printing establishments, construction and 
trade reported increased activity. The 800 
firms furnishing data enlarged their staffs by 
928 employees to 105,003 at the beginning of 
Much smaller gains were noted on the 
corresponding date last year, when employ- 
ment was in less volume. 


Oltawa—-Statistics were received from 136 
employers with 11,610 persons on their pay- 
lists, compared with 11,267 in the preceding 
month. Most of the expansion took place in 
construction, but manufactures were also 
busier. The additions to payroll exceeded 
those indicated on July 1, 1926, and the index 
continued to be several points higher than it 
was last summer. 


Hamilton.—There were minor losses in per- 
sonnel in Hamilton, but employment con- 
tinued at a higher level than on the same 
date last year; 147 workers were released from 
the forces of 201 firms furnishing information, 
bringing them to 30,251 on the date under 
review. ‘Construction was busier, but manu- 
facturing was seasonally dull. 


Windsar and the Other Border Cities— 
Further curtailment in employment in auto- 
mobile plants in the Border Cities caused a 
reduction of 1,808 persons in the staffs of the 
90 reporting employers, who had 9,202 in 
their employ on the date under review. The 
index was lower than on July 1, 1926, when 
smaller declines were reported. 


Winnipeg. — Manufacturing, construction, 
transportation and communications registered 
advances that brought employment to a 
higher level than at the beginning of July 
in any other year of the record. An aggregate 
working force of 28,347 employees was re- 
ported by the co-operating firms; this was 
738 more than on June 1. The improvement 
registered on the corresponding date a year 
ago was less extensive. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver continued to be favourable, ac- 
cording to data from 236 establishments em- 
ploying 26,750 workers, as against 26,143 in 
the preceding month. The greatest gains were 
in manufacturing, but communications and 
some other industries also reported improve- 
ment. A small decline was noted by the 
firms making returns for July 1, 1926, when 
the index stood at 115.3, as compared with 
122.8 on the date under review. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Tabie 


If. 
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Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. The “relative weight’’ shows 
ie Lagan hes of employees in the indicated area to the total ‘number of employees reported in Canada on the date under 
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British All manu- 
Columbia | facturing 
92-6 80-9 
99-2 84-2 
103-9 93-6 
105-8 87-7 
92-9 75-5 
95-1 79-3 
98-1 81-9 
100-1 84-3 
105-1 86-6 
106-5 88-3 
108-0 89-1 
112-2 88-5 
114-2 89-4 
114-8 91-3 
111-5 89-2 
109-0 88-1 
100-5 83-2 
103-6 85-9 
103-3 87-7 
108-3 89-3 
113-5 91-3 
116-6 93-9 
118-1 95-3 
120-8 95-8 
121-8 95-9 
119-2 96-7 
116-0 94-9 
112-7 93-8 
98-8 87-5 
102-5 90-7 
104-8 92-2 
108-3 93-8 
112-0 96-1 
118-9 98-8 
122-9 98-7 
9-1 54-4 

Winnipeg | Vancouver 
87-7 100-3 
85-6 99-0 
81-4 98-3 
84-2 97-4 
82-7 101-8 
83-7 102-5 
85-4 104-0 
85-5 103-1 
85-6 106-5 
87-7 111-4 
88-0 113-9 
89-4 113-9 
92-5 112-0 
91-5 110-7 
89-3 105-8 
89-8 109-4 
90-8 107-6. 
90-7 112-6 
92-7 116-8 
96-9 115-2 
98-3 115-3 
98-7 123-8 
101-6 124-2 
104-9 119-7 
103-7 117-4 
105-4 117-1 
99-3 107-3 
97-5 111-3 
97-1 114-6 
96-3 114-9 
97-2 WV7e2 
99-0 119-8 
102-0 122-6 
3-2 3-0 
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Taste IIIL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 














1Relative July 1 
Industries Weight 1927 
Manufacturing................... 54-4 98-7 
Animal products—edible......... 2-1 117-9 
Hurand products...» ..aseeeonee “1 86-9 
Leather and products 1-9 w9-1 
Lumber and products 6:4 116-4 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 4-3 141-0 
Kurniturekr.. ...\; eee. 1:0 89-7 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 82-5 
Musical instruments.............- 3 70:1 
Plant products—edible........... 3-1 98-9 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6:7 116-9 
Pulp and; paper...coccee ee 3-5 133-2 
Paper products |. Sosa -8 96-1 
Printing and publishing........ 2-4 105-2 
Rubber products................. 1-6 100-4 
Dextile‘products: .\.) eer 8-3 96-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3°3 117-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1:6 101-4 
Garments and personal furnish- 

INGA gS cis Nh 3 2-4 73°0 

Other textile products.......... 1:0 107-2 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

hiquiors’s;.9)4)..... <5 che eeeene eos 1-4 104-1 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0 110-2 
Chemicals and allied products. . “7 87-0 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 109-8 
Electric current................-. 1-5 140-5 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-2 131-7 
Iron and steel products........... 14:3 83-1 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

auctst 222.4) eee 1:5 65-1 
Machinery (other than vehi- 

CIES) 5 Sahoo 1-2 82-7 
Agricultural implements....... 1-0 87-6 
Land vehicles................. 6:3 94-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repair- 

11 eg pare MN hc 'o cs elatseyehe “4 33-4 
Heating appliances............. “6 89-5 
Iron and steel fabrication 

(nels!) os...) . eee a 108-0 
Foundry and machine shop 

DIOUUEES, «<> «:« ia ee ee “6 85-2 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-0 82-4 

Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-9 111-3 
Mineral products.:........:<..«:. 1-2 112-1 
Miscellaneous................000- 5 91-2 
Loggin gsc0: oak... 1-8 38-9 
WEE AN do's 0). +», 0c. ee 5-1 101-9 
Goaleeey Me: ee: 2-9 83-3 
Metallic ores 4... (eee ee 1-4 166-1 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
eHaCOAT cy... . ca 8 117-8 
Communications................. 2-9 123-4 
Telesranhsts. ac... .ienehe eee “6 129-8 
LelODNONRESNEEE ©... 3:21 eee ee 2°3 121-8 
Transportation................... 13-1 115-9 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 119-5 
Steam railways........<sateeelee. 9-0 104-3 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-8 235-1 
Construction and Maintenance . 13-9 235-1 
UT GAN ise cca. «<2 <2: eee 4-5 193-0 
IE WaVAL ee Ged « . oo 1 te eee 3°3 3, 400-6 
RUEULL WY > folate sieso\s: «<> <0 Reena 6-1 174-9 
Services. fe.05) oo... .. ss seen 1-8 135-4 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1:0 143-3 
Professionals... & >) )42 See +2 124-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 6 128-2 
Mrsde.0 1.0)... 5... eee 7-0 106-8 
Retail 62.7... Gee: 4-7 109-4 
Wiholesales.c7:. ..s.2 <aeeeeeere. 2°3 101-6 
All Industries.................... 100-0 108-4 


es | a i | a | a | | | SS 


June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
98-8 95-3 89-1 87-7 93-6 
112-1 107-3 105-4 101-3 94-9 
83-0 88-4 81-9 81-1 91-8 
78-7 76-3 69-8 74-7 78-2 
111-9 118-1 116-2 111-9 121-0 
132-5 147-3 148-0 142-8 151-0 
89-2 84-8 79-0 71-6 76-8 
82-9 79-4 73-1 74-4 85-1 
69-8 69-4 56-3 55-7 65-0 
97-0 96-0 97-0 91-2 94-9 
117-2 110-0 102-1 $9-9 104:9 
135-1 124-0 110-5 106-8 115-8 
96-2 91-3 85-9 84-6 90°6 
103-8 99-9 97-6 96-9 96-9 
99-5 85-0 86-9 71-0 77-9 
98-0 92-2 87-7 81-1 87-3 
117-4 105-5 100-6 84-7 97-8 
104-8 103-4 91-0 87-9 94-4 
73-6 73-2 72-1 72-1 74:3 
114-0 98-8 97-0 89-5 91-7 
105-8 98-0 100-6 98-5 100-2 
95-8 101-2 89-1 108-2 101-9 
89-1 83-8 79-7 83-7 89-2 
105-7 106-4 93-2 94-1 102-7 
134-4 131-9 135-2 129-1 123-0 
130-0 119-5 109-6 108-3 103-8 
83-5 85-5 72-9 76:0 85-0 
68-6 61-6 52-2 57-8 77-5 
83-2 76-0 70-9 68-1 76-6 
90-1 90-1 59-2 55-2 65-0 
98-7 100-1 88-8 98-8 103-2 
34-3 31-1 34-8 39-7 27-4 
88-9 88-0 82-8 75°4 91-9 
105-2 98-3 75-8 80:9 93-5 
88-0 83-8 73-0 59-5 88-9 
82-5 80-2 72°3 68-0 79-6 
110-9 96-6 79-7 84- 90-8 
109-5 107-8 110-8 106-8 107-6 
94-4 86-2 82-3 83-2 90-2 
48-] 44-3 38-2 43-1 48-4 
100-9 95-4 97-2 99-9 101-6 
83-0 79-0 77-5 85-2 92-8 
164-3 151-2 157-3 154-1 127-9 
114-0 109-0 109-6 95-2 107-3 
120-6 118-2 112-6 111-7 103-4 
125-1 123-6 115-4 108-7 104-6 
119-4 116-8 111-9 112-5 103-1 
113-5 111-4 106-2 110-0 112-2 
118-4 117:9 111-3 114-6 116-8 
102-0 99-3 96-9 101-6 102-4 
229-1 232-5 198-6 192-9 209-5 
197-8 216-8 187-5 175-8 169-1 
179-4 183-8 135-4 130-4 127-5 
1, 922-8 2,398-9 2,873-4 1,763-2 2, 766-5 
161-0 175-9 149-2 159-9 163-2 
126-0 126-0 122-9 122-5 115-1 
125-2 134-5 135-6 136-9 128-7 
124-0 112-0 112-8 111-4 102:3 
127-6 118-5 107-8 106-1 100-6 
105-7 98-4 93-8 92-1 92-3 
108-4 97-6 94-3 89:9 90:1 
100-7 100-0 92-8 96-2 96-2 
105-9 103-7 96-8 95-9 99-5 


a ec ee CE 


The “Relative Weight’? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of en., loyees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review 


Manufacturing Industries 


Fish, fruit and vegetable canneries, lumber, 
pulp and paper, rubber, building material, 
electric current, mineral products, boot and 
shoe and electrical apparatus factories regis- 
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tered heightened activity, but seasonal cur- 
tailment was shown in textile and iron and 
steel plants. The 3,892 co-operating manu- 
facturers employed 487,723 operatives, as 
against 487,145 in the preceding month. Al- 
though more pronounced gains were indicated 
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in this division on July 1, 1926, the index then 
was several points lower. 


Animal Products, Edible-—Additions to staffs 
on a larger scale than on July 1 of any other 
year of the record were shown. in this group, 
1,162 workers being taken on by the 238 re- 
porting establishments, which had 19,205 in 
their employ. Much of the improvement took 
place in fish canneries in British Columbia, but 
dairies and meat preserving plants in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces were also 
busier. The index number on July 1, 1927, 
was at the highest point so far reached in this 
record. 


Leather and Products——Statements were re- 
ceived from 192 manufacturers in this group 
employing 17,139 persons, as compared’ with 
17,009 in the preceding month. Most of this 
increase took place in boot and shoe factories 
in Ontario and Quebec. The situation was 
rather better than on the corresponding date 
in the last. five years. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills reported heightened activity, 
while container, match and other wood using 
industries, except vehicles, also showed im- 
provement. The gains, however, were not so 
pronounced as on July 1, 1926, when the index 
number was somewhat higher. A combined 
working force of 57,307 employees was re- 
ported by the 724 co-operating firms; this was 
2,296 more than at the beginning of June. All 
provinces shared in the upward movement. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in canneries, together with an in- 
crease in personnel in biscuit factories caused 
a considerable advance in the vegetable food 
group, but this was partly offset by losses in 
sugar refineries and some other divisions. Re- 
turns were received from 311 manufacturers 
with 27,336 operatives, as against 26,771 in their 
last report. There were reductions in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec, while the 
tendency was decidedly favourable in Ontario 
and British Columbia. jMuch larger advances 
were noted at the beginning of July a year 
ago, but the index number then however was 
slightly lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Continued, 
though less extensive expansion was shown in 
the pulp and paper group; printing and pub- 
lishing was decidedly more active, but pulp 
and paper mills released some employees. The 
result was an increase of 309 workers in the 
staffs of the 471 establishments furnishing 
data, which employed 60,271 on the date un- 
der review. Although more pronounced ad- 
vances were reported on July 1, 1926, employ- 
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ment then was at a lower level. A contraction 
was recorded in the Maritime Provinces, but 
elsewhere improvement was shown, particu- 
larly in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—Further, though smaller 
gains were indicated in rubber factories, chiefly 
in Ontario and Quebec. This gain contrasts 
with the slight reduction registered on July 
1 last year, when employment was in con- 
siderably less volume. Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 32 firms with 14,326 persons in their 
employ on the date under review, as compared 
with 14,179 in the preceding month. 


Textile Products—Curtailment of opera- 
tions was reported by the 515 co-operating 
textile manufacturers who employed 74,440 
workers, or 1,179 less than at the beginning 
of June. The largest losses were in knitting 
mills and head-wear factories, although the 
production of woollen and silk .goods also 
showed a falling-off. Practically all the con- 
traction took place in Ontario. Minor in- 
creases were indicated on the corresponding 
date in 1926, but the index number then was 
several points lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in this division declined slightly, ac- 
cording to statistics received from 107 estab- 
lishments, whose staffs dropped from 12,534 
persons on June 1, to 12,878 at the beginning 
of July. There were reductions in Quebec, 
while in British Columbia and the Prairie 
Provinces the trend was upward. Rather 
greater losses were shown on the same date 
last year, when the situation was not so favour- 
able. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were tabulated from 111 firms in this group, 
employing 6,688 workers, or 131 less than in 
their last report. The Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario registered the bulk of this shrinkage, 
which involved slightly fewer workers than 
that indicated on July 1, 1926. Employment 
then was not so active. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continued 
advances on a larger scale than on the cor- 
responding date a year ago were noted in 
building material plants at the beginning of 
July, when the 112 co-operating establishments 
enlarged their forces by 383 persons to 10,795. 
All provinces shared in the upward movement 
which, however, was most pronounced in On- 
tarlo and Quebec. Conditions were better 
than in the summer of any other year of the 
record. 


Electric Current—Continued improvement 
was recorded in electric current plants on July 
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1, the gains being shown mainly in Quebec 
and the Western Provinces. A combined 
working force of 13,096 persons was employed 
by the 88 producers whose returns were re- 
ceived, and who reported 12,724 in the pre- 
ceding month. Although the additions to staff 
indicated at the beginning of July last year 
were somewhat larger, the level of employ- 
ment then was lower. 


Electrical apparatus——There was an increase 
of 127 in the payroll of the 39 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 10,385 employees on 
July 1. Ontario and Quebec registered prac- 
tically all this gain, which involved almost 
the same number of persons as were added 
to staffs on July 1, 1926. The number en- 
gaged in the production of electrical apparatus 
then, however, was much smaller. 


Iron and Steel Products—The trend of em- 
ployment in iron and steel factories was down- 
ward, as is usually the case in the summer; 
the largest losses took place in automobile 
works, but there were also recessions in rolling 
mills, foundries, agricultural implement plants, 
and some other divisions. Returns were com- 
piled from 636 employers, whose forces ag- 
gregated 128,519 workers, as against 132,113 in 
the preceding month. Although this reduction 
was slightly larger than that noted on the 
corresponding date in 1926, the index then 
was practically the same as on the date under 
review. The bulk of the shrinkage took place 
in Ontario, but there were also declines in the 
Maritime Provinces, while elsewhere employ- 
ment advanced. 


Mineral Products—Employment in mineral 
products continued to expand, the increase 
exceeding that of July 1, 1926, when the situ- 
ation was less favourable. The 74 co-operat- 
ing manufacturers reported 10,342 workers, cr 
189 more than on June 1. A large share of 
these additionally employed workers were 
taken on in oil refineries and other divi- 
sions of the group in Quebec and the Western 
Provinces. 


Logging 


The conclusion of river-driving operations 
in many logging camps, chiefly in Quebec, 
caused a seasonal falling-off in employment, 
3,924 persons being released from the staffs 
of the 221 reporting firms, who employed 
16,414 on July 1. This decline involves ap- 
proximately the same number of workers as 
that noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago, when the index was rather higher. 
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Mining 


Coal—-There was a small increase in em- 
ployment in the staffs of 89 coal mines, in 
which 25,978 men were employed as compared 
with 25,895 in their last report. Minor gains 
in the Maritime Provinces were partly offset 
by slight losses in the Western coal-fields. 
Much more pronounced improvement was in- 
dicated on July 1, 1926, but the index number 
then was several points lower. 


Metallic ores—Continued, though smaller 
advances were reported in metallic ore mines, 
chiefly in Ontario. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 53 operators employing 12,417 
workers, or 128 more than at the beginning 
of June. The index number stood at 166.1, 
the highest point yet reached in this record. 
An insignificant increase was registered on 
the corresponding date in 1926. 


Non-metallic minerals other than coal— 
Additions to pay-rolls on a greater scale than 
at the beginning of July in most years of the 
record were made in non-metallic mineral 
mines, 67 of which employed 7,289 persons, or 
239 more than in their last report. Quarrying 
in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario ab- 
sorbed most of these extra workers. The in- 
dex number was higher than in any other 
month since 1920. 


Communications - 


Further gains exceeding those shown on the 
same date last year were registered in this 
group, in which 593 additional persons were 
employed by the 186 companies and branches 
making returns. They had 25,687 on their 
payrolls, 1 larger number than has ever before 
been indicated in this record. Telegraphs 
and telephones both reported heightened ac- 
tivity, more marked advances being indicated 
by the latter. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in the local transportation group advanced 
slightly at the beginning of July; 111 firms 
reported 20,597 workers in their employ, as 
against, 20,436 in the preceding month. In 
Quebec, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Coiumbia the tendency was favourable, but 
there were declines in Ontario. Considerably 
greater expansion was registered on July 1, 
1926, but the index number then was rather 
lower. 


Steam Railways—Statistics tabulated from 
100 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group, showed 
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that they employed 80,372 workers at the be- 
ginning of July, or 1,780 more than in the 
preceding month. This advance was a good 
deal larger than that noted’ on the same date 
a year ago; employment was then below its 
level at the time of writing. There were 
important increases in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—In contrast with 
the pronounced reductions in employment 
registered in this group at the beginning of 
July a year ago, there was a moderate in- 
crease In employment in water transportation 
on the date under review, when 59 companies 
reported 16,295 employees, an increase of 329 
over the preceding month. Conditions were 
rather better than on July 1, 1926. There 
was seasonal curtailment in the Maritime 
Provinces, while in Quebec and Ontario im- 
provement was shown. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Bwlding—Continued important advances in 
employment were noted in building construc- 
tion, the gains exceeding those registered on 
the same date in any other year of the record, 
while the index number, standing at 193.0, 
was also at its peak for the beginning of July 
in the years since 1920. The 446 co- 
operating contractors employed 40,128 work- 
ers, as compared with 36,746 in the preceding 
month. All provinces reported expansion, but 
the additions to staffs in Ontario were much 
the largest. 


Highway—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance was greatly 
augmented at the date under review, when 
the 144 firms furnishing data reported 29,687 
workers, or 12,578 more than on June 1. Em- 
ployment in this work was at the maximum 
since the record was instituted in 1920. 
Marked advances were shown generally, the 
largest taking place in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Ralway—A combined working force of 54,- 
809 workers was reported by the 37 contractors 
and superintendents whose statistics were tabu- 
lated, and who had 50,534 at the beginning of 
June. All provinces except British Columbia 
shared in this gain, which was most note- 
worthy in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
Rather smaller additions to staffs were noted 
on July 1 last year; the index number then, 
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however, was one point higher than on the 
date under review, when it stood at 174.9. 


Services 


Continued and greater expansion was shown 
in the service group, according to returns from 
172 employers with 16,618 persons on their 
staffs, as compared with 15,470 in the preced- 
ing month. The opening of the summer 
hotel season caused most of the gain which 
exceeded that reported on July 1 on any other 
year of the record, while employment was at 
the highest level, so far reached. The tend- 
ency was favourable in all provinces, but the 
largest. increases were in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Trade 


Improvement on a larger scale than in most 
years since 1920 was registered in trade, in 
which both wholesale and retail establish- 
ments showed heightened activity. Statements 
were tabulated from 560 firms having 62,942 
persons in their employ, or 516 more than at 
the beginning of June. The additions to staffs 
in Quebec and Ontario were most marked. 
The index number, at 106.8, was higher than 
on July 1 in any other year of the record. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making return on July 1, 1927. 





Women’s Minimum Wages in Quebec 


The Minimum Wage Commission of the 
Province of Quebec is stated to have com- 
pleted an investigation into the wages paid — 
to women in the printing and allied trades 
in the province, and it is anticipated that an 
official schedule of minimum wages will be 
in foree in September. The commission has 
also opened an inquiry into conditions of 
female employment in the confectionery and 
biscuit industries. Orders 1 and 2, respectively 
governing employment in laundries, dyeworks, 
etc., in Montreal and district and in the rest 
of the province, were outlined in the L1Bour 
Gazette, March, 1927, and December, 1926. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF JUNE, 1927 


i asi term unemployment as used in the 

following report has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic causes. 
Persons engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 


3.1. In the remaining provinces with the ex- 
ception of New Brunswick, there were nominal 
increases in employment, while the New 
Brunswick reduction was practically negligible. 
The advance in employment over June last 
year was mostly centred in the Province of 
Quebec, which as in the previous comparison 
indicated an increase of almost 5 per cent. 
Nova Scotia and Alberta unions also registered 
heightened activity, but in lesser volume than 
in Quebec, while in New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia there were 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Quarterly 1916-1921, Monthly 1922-1926 
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such figures have reference only to the organ- 
izations reporting. 

The situation among local trade unions 
during June continued the favourable trend of 
the previous month, rapidly attaining the 
usual summer level of activity. For this month 
returns were tabulated from 1,561 labour or- 
ganizations with 167,711 members, 5,410 or a 
percentage of 3.2 of whom were without work 
in contrast with an unemployment percentage 
of 5.2 in the previous month. A greater 
volume of work was afforded also than in 
June last vear when 4.1 per cent of the 
members were reported idle. In comparison 
with the returns for May, Quebec with con- 
siderable improvement in its garment trades, 
registered the most substantial gain, namely 
that of nearly 5 per cent and was followed by 
a 4 per cent gain in Nova Scotia. The Ontario 
situation remained unchanged, the unemploy- 
ment percentage in both cases standing at 
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slight contractions in the amount of work 
afforded. In Manitoba no change in the situa- 
tion occurred. 

A separate tabulation was made of unem- 
ployment conditions at the end of June among 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. In Montreal the situation im- 
proved considerably over May, the percentage 
out of work on June 30 being 4.9 as against 
12.1 at the close of the previous month. The 
June unemployment percentage was, however, 
the largest registered of any of the cities. 
Halifax, Toronto, and Vancouver, each with 
4.1 per cent of idleness, were next in line, 
followed by 3.4 per cent in St. John, while 
Regina with 1.6 per cent of inactivity in- 
dicated little variation from the May level. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve 
of unemployment by months from 1921 to date. 
During June, the curve continued in the down- 
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ward course of the previous month, but the 
decline was more precipitous. The trend was 
parallel to that of the same month in 1926, 
although the level attained during June this 
year was lower than: last. 

In the manufacturing industries reports were 
tabulated from 422 unions with 47,443 mem- 
bers, 3.8 per cent of whom were idle in com- 
parison with percentages of 8.9 in May and 
8.3 in June last year. Apart from the sub- 
stantial improvement among garment work- 
ers there were practically no outstanding 
changes in either comparisons though several 
of the trades showed slight fluctuations. Iron 
and steel workers and paper makers registered 
small increases in employment in comparison 
with May and jewelry, glass and leather work- 
ers and metal polishers showed reductions, 
while in comparison with June last year the 
situation for printing tradesmen, woodworkers 
and papermakers improved slightly and that 
for cigar makers, leather, glass and iron and 
steel workers was less favourable. 


From the coal mining regions reports were 
tabulated from 381 local unions with 12,605 
members, 3.6 per cent of whom were idle as 
compared with 8.5 per cent in May. This 
gain was all attributable to improved condi- 
tions in Nova Scotia and Alberta, while in 
British Columbia there was no change, all 
members being reported at work. In com- 
parison with the returns for June last year, 
when 6.4 per cent of the members were idle, 
the situation for Nova Scotia miners improved; 
in Alberta there was very little change and in 
British Columbia all members as last year 
were reported fully engaged. Quarry work- 
ers in Nova Scotia registered the same per- 
centage of idle members as in May and as- 
bestos miners in Quebec no unemployment. 


The volume of unemployment among build- 
ing tradesmen was slightly less than in May, 
though considerably above the June level last 
year. Returns were tabulated during June 
from 170 unions of these tradesmen with 18,- 
421 members, 1,481 or 8.0 per cent of whom 
were idle as compared with 9.3 per cent in 
May and 4.4 per cent in June last year. 
Hod carriers and building labourers and car- 
penters and joiners were the only tradesmen 
to register contractions in employment in com- 
parison with May and these were not pro- 
nounced. Of the gains in the remaining trades 
the most substantial were among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, plumbers and steamfitters, 
bridge and structural iron workers and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers. In comparison 
with the returns for June last year employ- 
ment was more plentiful for steam shovel 


and dredgemen, bridge and structural iron 
workers, carpenters and joiners, painters, dec- 
orators and paperhangers and tile layers, lath- 
ers and roofers, but more than offsetting de- 
clines were recorded by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, electrical workers, granite and 
stone cutters, plumbers and steamfitters, and 
hod carriers and building labourers. 


The transportation division showed little 
change during June from the level in May, 
there being 2.2 per cent of unemployment re- 
ported at the end of June as compared with 
2.1 per cent in the previous month. The 
steam railway division, whose returns consti- 
tute over 82 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting indicated a nominal ad- 
verse change, as did also the street and elec- 
tric railway division, and the improvement 
among navigation workers was not quite suffi- 
cient to counteract these reductions. During 
June last year 2.0 per cent of idleness was 
reported in the transportation industry as a 
whole, the decline during June this year in 
comparison, being apparent both among steam 
and street and electric railway employees and 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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June 1922...... 7-21 3-5] 5-4| 3-9] 6-7| 5-0| 7-1] 7-1] 5-3 
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Dec., 1926...... 3-2] 2-2] 7-6] 5-6] 4-3] 2-1] 6-7| 7-5| 5-9 
Fan, 1087 00. 3-0| 3-4] 7-8] 6-8] 6-3] 6-1] 4-01 6-9| 6-4 
Feb., 1927...... 3-8| 2-3] 7-2] 7-2] 8-1] 5-3| 4-2| 7-4] 6-5 
March, 1927...... 13-1] 1-6] 6-5] 4-9] 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4] 5-7 
April, 1927...... 5-5] 2-7| 9-3] 4-0] 6-2| 5-1] 7-2| 3-6) 6-0 
May 1927...... 5-8] 1-9] 8-8] 3-1] 3-7] 1-7] 6-5] 3-9] 5-2 
Jee) 02Tou a 1-8] 2-3] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6] 1-1| 4-6] 2-7| 3-2 
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TABLE II—PERCEN'IAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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among navigation workers. The changes 
throughout, however, were small. 


A separate tabulation is made for longshore 


workers from whom 11 reports were received: 


during June, indicating a membership of 6,946 
persons, 1,287 of whom or a percentage of 
18.5 were unemployed. A nominal] decline 
was registered as compared with May when 
the unemployment percentage stood at 17.2 
and a slight improvement over June last year 
when 19.2 per cent of the members were with- 
out work. 

From federal and civic government em- 
ployees 137 unions reported with 12,524 mem- 
bers, .5 per cent of whom were idle as com- 
pared with .1 per cent in May, and ne un- 
employment in June last year. Federal em- 
ployees for each month used here for compara- 
tive purposes, reported all their members at 
work, but among civic employees there was 
.1 per cent of idleness during June as against 
.3 per cent in May and no inactivity in June 
last year. 

Reports were received from 107 unions in 
the miscellaneous group of trades with 4,935 
members, 5.0 per cent of whom were out of 





work as compared with 6.6 per cent in May. 
Employment for all tradesmen in the group 
including hotel and restaurant and theatre and 
stage employees, barbers and stationery engi- 
neers and firemen, was somewhat better than 
in May. In comparison with the returns for 
June last year when 3.4 per cent of idleness 
was recorded. Stationery engineers and fire- 
men, hotel and restaurant employees and 
barbers were afforded less work, but slightiy 
improved conditions existed among theatre 
and stage employees. 

Fishermen with three unions reporting a 
membership of 1,855 persons showed scarcely 
any unemployment, as compared with 5.9 per 
cent in May and 1.4 in June last year. 
Lumber workers and loggers were fully en- 
gaged as in both the previous month and June, 
1926. 

Table I on page 876 summarizes the returns 
by provinces for June of each year from 1919 
to 1924 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1925, to date, and table IL on page 877 
represents the percentages of unemployment re- 
ported in the different groups of industries 
for the same months. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JUNE, 1927 


HE volume of business transacted in the 
offices of the Employment Service of 'Can- 
ada, as shown by the average daily placements 
effected during the month of June,1927, recorded 
a decline of over 3 per cent when comparison 
is made both with the work carried on during 
last month and also with that of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The most marked 
decline from last year was in the construction 
group, transportation also showing a reduction, 
though in a lesser degree. Logging, farming, 
communication and trade, however, registered 
gains under both comparison while changes in 
the other groups were comparatively small. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, the com- 
putations being made semi-monthly, It will 
be noted that the curve of vacancies in rela- 
tion to applications declined slightly during 
the first half of the month, but showed an up- 
ward trend during the latter half of the period, 
while the curve of placements in relation to 
applications rose gradually throughout the 
month. In neither instance, however, did the 
curve attain the level reached at the close of 
June, 1926, there being a decline of 5 points 
and 3 points respectively. The ratio of vacan- 


cies to each one hundred applications was 
77.9 and 80.1 during the first and second half 
of June, 1927, in contrast with the ratio of 
85.9 and 85.0 during the same periods in 1926. 
The ratio of placements to each one hundred 
applications during the periods under review 
was 72.6 and 74.8 as compared with 76.3 and 
77.7 during the corresponding month a year 
ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported daily during the first half of 
June, 1927, was 1,828 as compared with 1,725 
daily during the preceding period and with 
1,766 daily during the corresponding period in 
1926. Applications for work during the latter 
half of the month registered 1,580 daily, in 
contrast with 1,616 daily during the latter 
half of June a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,424 vacancies during the first half 
and of 1,266 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a daily 
average of 1,518 and 1,874 vacancies during 
the month of June, 1926. Vacancies offered 
to the Service during the latter half of May, 
1927, averaged 1,369 daily. 

The Service effected an average of 1,326 
placements daily during the first half of June, 
of which 914 were in regular employment and 
412 in work of one week’s duration or less, 
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as compared with a total average placement 
during the preceding period of 1,243 daily, and 
with 1,847 daily during the first half of June, 
1925. During the latter half of the month 
under review, placements averaged 1,182 daily 
(812 regular and 370 casual), as compared with 
an average of 1,256 daily durmng the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

During June, 1927, the offices of the Service 
referred 32,571 persons to vacancies and ef- 
fected a total of 31,266 placements. Of these 
the placements in regular employment num- 
bered 21,518, of which 17,435 were of men 
and 4,083 of women, while placements in 
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Nova Scoria 


There was a decrease of over 21 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during June 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
an increase of over 6 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments declined over 21 per cent from May, 
and were nearly 12 per cent less than in June, 
1926. The reduction in placements from June 
last year was due to minor declines in all in- 
dustrial groups except logging, trade and fi- 
nance. Logging, in which 127 placements were 
effected, showed the largest increase. The ma- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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1925 


casual work totalled 9,748. Opportunities for 
employment numbered 28,410 for men and 
10,130 for women, a total of 33,540. The num- 
ber of applications for work was 42,462, of 
which 31,243 were from men and 11,219 from 
women. 

The following table gives the placements ef- 
fected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)............ 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
DOOR a ee cise ars, 5 'c.0' <5 Sete 366, 547 79, 265 445, 812 
DOT RSS saclay ok ee 280, 518 75, 238 355, 756 
19225. © mcmient nd circ oni .'s hoes 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
TREE le aS 347,165 | 115,387 462,552 
MODE Teese. «cee 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
LOD Pei byes « «kay ecite «! svete’ =< leratons 806, 804 106,021 412,825 
POZO sree tates ccrsainiccus's 6 + otetate 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
LO27a(G months)... +. cere 104,144 51,162 155,306 


aT 


1926 








1927 


jority of placements made during the month 
were in the services division and numbered 
328, of which 258 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was secured for 144 men 
and 84 women during the month. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at offices in New Brunswick 
during June, were nearly 28 per cent fewer 
than in the preceding month, and over 7 per 
cent less than in the corresponding month in 
1926. Placements declined over 25 per cent 
from May, and nearly 5 per cent from June 
last year. Decreased placements in the logg- 
ing and services divisions were responsible for 
the reduction from last year, although there 
was also a minor decline in trade. Construc- 
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tion and maintenance showed the only gain of 
importance, although all other groups registered 
some inicrease. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were; logging, 88; construction and 
maintenance, 119; and services, 445, of which 
313 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 217 of men 
and 69 of women. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of June positions offered 
through employment offices in the Province 
of Quebec were over 2 per cent less than in 
the preceding month and nearly 38 per cent 
less than in the corresponding month last year. 
There was a gain of over 12 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with May, but a de- 
cline of over 14 per cent in comparison with 
June, 1926. The decline in placements from 
last year was due to reductions in the con- 
struction and maintenance group, as although 
other groups showed declines, these were more 
than offset by gains in logging, farming and 
services. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 180; logging, 501; farm- 
ing, 126; construction and maintenance, 626; 
and services, 667, of which 303 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,670 men 
and 475 women were placed in regular employ_ 
ment. 

ONTARIO 


There was a decline of over 8 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through offices 
in Ontario during June when compared with 
the preceding month, and of nearly 2 per cent 
when compared with the corresponding month 
last year. Placements also were over 2 per 
cent less than in May, and nearly 5 per cent 
lower than in June, 1926. The most note- 
worthy gains in placements over June last 
year were in logging, farming, services and 
trade, but these gains were more than offset 
by declines in manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation and construction and maintenance. 
Minor changes only were recorded in other 
groups. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 1,693; logging, 1,463; 
farming, 999; mining, 94; transportation, 
365; construction and maintenance, 3,484; 
trade, 391; and services, 4,245, of which 2,326 
were of household workers. There were 7,402 
men and 1,466 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers as indicated ‘by or- 
ders listed at offices in Manitoba during June 
declined less than one cent when compared 


with the preceding month, but showed a, gain 
of 13 per cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a de- 
crease of nearly 4 per cent in placements in | 
comparison with May, but a gain of nearly 
22 per cent over June, 1926. All industrial 
divisions participated in the gains in place- 
menits over June last year, those in logging, 
farming and construction and maintenance 
being the most pronounced. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 166; logging, 187; farming, 875; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 417; trade, 210; and 
services, 1,936, of which 1,418 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,861 men 
and 628 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
SASKATCHEWAN 

_ During June orders received at employment 
offices in Saskatchewan called for over 13 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but were nearly ten per cent 


‘more than during the corresponding month 


last year. Placements were over 14 per 
cent fewer than in May, but were over 
15 per cent in excess of June, 1926. Increased 
placements over June last year were made in 
all industrial divisions except construction and 
maintenance, the most important gains being 
in manufacturing, farming and services. The 
declines under construction and maintenance 
were almost entirely confined to the railway 
division of this group. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included: manufacturing, 180; log- 
ging, 98; farming, 1,551; construction and 
maintenance, 636; trade, 150; and services, 952, 
iof which 515 were of household workers. Re- 
gular employment was secured for 2,316 men 
and 435 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Orders listed at employment offices in Al- 
berta during June called for over 4 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month, 
and over 3 per cent less than during the cor- 
responding month last year. There was a de- 
cline of 6 per cent in placements from May, 
jand of over 3 per cent when compared with 
June, 1926. Placements in logging, farming, 
services and trade were higher than during 
June last year, but these gains were more than 
offset by losses in all other groups. The lar- 
gest reduction in placements was shown in 
the railway division of the construction and 
jmaintenance group. Industrial groups in 


which most of the placements were effected 


during the month were: manufacturing, 223; 
logging, 86; farming, 1,816; construction and 
maintenance, 695; trade, 122; and _ services, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1927 
Vacancies Applicants Regular 
lace- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled || Resis- | Referred Placed ee ee 
during | at end of diving to. et aes rial 
period | period | period | Vacancies} Regular | Casual Sarid Pon6 

Nova: Scotiasy’..:<:), Goltees DPE. 765 176 728 701 228 423 386 
TRIN USES canis EOD WAL SeL! 5, iu Aba Re eR ae 323 45 348 297 65 232 94 
New Glasgow. oo. sce ee 216 64 171 199 117 34 171 
Sydney. 254, be ee ete eee ee 226 67 209 205 46 157 121 
New Brunswick..................... 722 42 782 719 286 433 298 
Chat han Oi ocr seamen teehee an 74 64 it 79 63 Ne 50 13 
Moncton 524.13, IS ees eee ce 276 14 301 299 123 176 119 
Stadohnes’, s4s..us eee eee: 382 PA 402 357 150 207 166 
Quebecis .cssc4.). ade ee ee 2,304 315 4,385 2442 25145 35 2,463 
de AVON Nae as Mrs MR Be Nad. dyisthaay ahr ie 204 0 512 359 359 0 475 
Montreal?:4.:.5 5 3 ee 1,273 160 2,678 1,179 1,078 5 1,331 
Quebecsic sch od 2. eee dn cass 450 7 756 497 433 23 351 
Sherorooke: 5... 0s Mee nee 265 109 266 218 185 7 198 
Mhres! Rivers.) {ii skeen, See 132 39 173 189 90 0 108 
Ontario 2 io) eee ee 14,159 1,974 17,757 13,388 8,848 3,988 9,658 
Bellovalle, 2.3. sinc eee es 195 0 182 182 118 64 131 
BrantiorG... 01. inl een cre OLT 28 311 276 191 85 141 
Chathams «1.05 ee ee 388 41 Wes) 300 261 94 263 
Cobalt. oF ous 50s a eee ete are 300 8 301 284 267 15 276 
Hort: Walliam 0)... See eee a. 201 0 368 271 185 86 452 
Guelph. 20.5... eee eee 190 89 234 174 93 55 107 
TAMU CON. «0's ots os cree ene ean 1,139 19 1,598 1,116 464 650 434 
ESINOSLON Sec. 0c can Pe eee 276 51 262 227 107 120 153 
Kitchener): 25.55. 8h eae ane 197 18 500 250 163 67 103 
PONG ON Gi... ene ee aren 366 WG 410 367 280 56 276 
Niazaratlalls?..... Seer 251 17 333 241 166 72 107 
INorthiBay 4i.\: . ae pa a oe 1,040 150 M837 1,370 1,333 Bil 930 
Oshawarns cae... see ee 682 he 981 603 466 137. 102 
Ottawa re. hse ee Tenge wn 978 318 778 894 660 123 892 
Rembrokews.. J. 3) ee ee 238 84 315 303 272 31 236 
Peterborough >... ccs seen ee 282 59 189 217 114 75 125 
RortArthur: 1)... ee pe eae 745 0 675 648 602 46 1,061 
St. Catharines. o: v.)teepeiens Cones 505 69 556 425 203 222 239 
St. Thomas SS IAL 25 in co acheg Cb oa eee 204 17 206 200 93 107 nes) 
SarMiace.s is... PE A ih 5.5 Bees elle oe 185 7 193 185 110 75 124 
Salt ote. Mario... eae ee. 381 170 447 221 136 55 180 
Sudbury 20...) .. ee ea ee 453 15 500 488 482 6 660 
eR imimMnins vn 2:).).155 | eee ee see! 431 43 323 286 268 18 295 
Toronto Nieleis do's 6,6.'s «claus ast RE R enaieiete eel aks 3,613 604 5, 703 Syl. 1,482 1,494. 127, 
Windsor. 220... 0. 2 eee. 532 23 615 530 332 198 529 
Manitoba: 0)... 2, 3,801 128 | 5,044 | 3,956 | 1,989 | 1,838 1,605 
Brandan. j./a: «014s eee elas 311 26 285 258 215 43 181 
DP auphinias.. .: sia 2,9 Safe aR ne cs 207 11 207 164 109 55 89 
Portage Ja) Prairie . Qi) ee). . 2. 92 19 70 62 41 21 61 
Wisnineg? 4/62. 5... seers ete 3,191 72 4,482 3,472 1,624 1,719 1,274 
Saskatchewan..................0005. 3,937 375 3,741 3, 663 2,701 867 2,090 

PEUSLOV AINE a.. cc nsec oie CEPR ine 113 13 119 96 75 Ode oe Seon IATL epee 
Molforteii: oo... . eee ee 118 0 118 118 116 2 0 44 
ME OOSOMIA Wi <'-\.,:.w,«: 5 x RRS Selene 861 178 819 794, 593 162 160 700 
Worth Battleford... emer ae soscy ce Med 2 218 216 195 21 1 103 
PrinceAlbert...... Sigh wae «33 336 48 391 388 344 44 4 143 
PRECIO re A, oop: ce ee Tae 948 80 963 964 640 824 148 568 
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892, of which 568 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,746 men and 408 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June were over 17 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 29 per cent less favourable than in 
the corresponding month last year. There 
was an increase of over 15 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with May, but a de- 
cline of nearly 24 per cent from June, 
1926. All industrial groups except trade 
showed less placements during June of this 
year than last, those in construction and 
maintenance being the most noteworthy. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 507; logging, 355; farming, 
598; transportation, 198; construction and 
maintenance, 658; trade, 210; and services, 
922, of which 478 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,579 of men and 538 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During June, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 21,518 place- 
ments in regular employment, of which 13,414 
were of persons for whom the employmen* 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,476 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 1,114 going 
to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 362 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate, which is 2.7 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of #4, 
is granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no morkers are available loc- 
ally. 

Quebec offices issued 157 certificates for 
special transportation, 61 of which were 
granted by the Montreal office to 52 sawmill 
workers, 6 bushmen, 2 camp cooks and 1 saw- 
mill engineer’ going to employment within the 
Montreal zone. All of the movement outside 
of the province was from Hull, 96 bushmen 
receiving transportation to lumber camps in 
the vicinity of North Bay. 

The number of workers travelling from On- 
tario offices at the special rate was 427, of 
whom 406 went to various points within the 
provinces and 21 to outside points. Of the 
former the North Bay office transported 38 
railway construction labourers, 42: bushmen, 
6 cooks, 1 miner and 1 mill had to Cobalt. 77 


railway construction labourers, 5 carpenters, 4 
bushmen, 1 packer, 1 painter, 2 sawmill] labour- 
ers and 1 fire ranger to Timmins and 7 high- 
way construction labourers within its own 
zone. From Toronto 1 blacksmith and 1 
power man went to Port Arthur, 10 bushmen 
to Peterboro, 1 transit man to Port Arthur, 
1 cook to Timmins and 14 labourers to Co- 
balt, while Sudbury sent 6 station workers to 
employment in the Cobalt zone, 1 cook to 
Niagara Falls and 80 mill hands, 12 bushmen, 
1 edgerman and 1 cook within its own zone. 
Oshawa received 1 tool maker from Windsor, 
Kingston 1 farm labourer and 1 farm cook 
from St. Catharines, Timmins 5 labourers from 
Cobalt and Sudbury, 1 engineer and 1 me- 
chanic from Pembroke.. The movement from 
Ottawa included 1 carpenter going to Oshawa 
and 1 machine hand to Sudbury, and from 
London 4 pulpwood cutters to Peterboro and 
1 carpenter to Oshawa. The Fort Wiiliam 
office issued transportation to 16 construction 
labourers, 8 bushmen and 3 miners, and the 
Port Arthur office to 31 bushmen and 16 con- 
struction labourers, all of whom went to points 
within their respective zones. The interpro- 
vincial transfers were for the Hull zone, North 
Bay sending 15 bushmen, 2 labourers, 2 brick- 
layers and 1 railway construction labourer, and 
Pembroke 1 carpenter.- 


The transfers from Manitoba which involved 
the issuing of special rate certificates were 342 
in number, 149 of which were for persons 
travelling to points within the province and 
193 to other provinces. The provincial move- 
ment. was all from Winnipeg 65 farm hands, 
18 farm domestics, 1 painter and 11 hotel and 
household workers going to Brandon, 17 car- 
penters, 2 sawmill labourers, 6 bushmen, 3 
farm hands, 1 farm domestic and 1 clerk to 
Dauphin and 21 farm hands, 1 blacksmith 
helper and 2 hotel workers to points within 
the Winnipeg zone. The _ interprovincial 
transfers from Winnipeg included 5 teamsters 
and 17 bushmen sent to the Prince Albert 
zone, 21 carpenters, 1 cook and 1 cookee to 
Estevan, 6 bushmen to Melfort, 1 cook to 
Yorkton, 5 teamsters to North Battleford, 9 
carpenters to Saskatoon and 31 farm labour- 
ers and 11 farm household workers to various 
parts of Saskatchewan. To the district near 
Port Arthur, Winnipeg shipped 66 pulnwood 
cutters, 1 pipe fitter, 1 farm worker, 1 cookee 
and 7 domestic and hotel workers, to the Fort 
William zone 2 restaurant workers and to Hull 
5 structural iron workers. In addition Dau- 
phin transferred 1 bushman and 1 domestic 
to the Prince Albert zone. 

Offices in Saskatchewan effected 176 trans- 
fers all to provincial points. The workers 
travelling from the Saskatoon office included 
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12 labourers for the North Battleford zone, 
2 sawmill labourers and 26 bushmen for Prince 
Albert, and 4 carpenters, 1 blacksmith for 
points within the Saskatcon zone. From 
the Regina office 2 labourers and 2 
teamsters went to Moose Jaw, 1 telephone 
helper and 1 blacksmith to Saskatoon, 4 team- 
sters to Weyburn and 1 teacher to Estevan. 
Moose Jaw issued transportation to 11 team- 
sters and Prince Albert to 25 pulpwood cut- 
ters, all going to points within their respective 
zones. Of the remainder 70 were farm labour- 
ers and 2 farm household workers, the ma- 
jority of whom went from Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon to farms within their own zones, 
and 12 were hotel and household workers for 
employment in various parts of the province. 

Of the 226 persons who received transpor- 
tation vouchers from the Alberta offices 202 
were for employment within the province and 
24 for outside points. The Edmonton office 
effected 156 of the transfers provincially, in- 
cluding 68 farm hands, 11 miners, 14 bushmen, 
11 station men, 10 cooks, 3 mill hands, 3 black- 
smiths, 3 axe men, 1 truck driver, 1 carpenter, 
4 general labourers, 1 line man, 1 survey man, 
2 sheep herders, 1 lumber loader, 1 edgerman, 
6 teamsters, 4 groundsmen, 2 farm domestics, 
1 sawyer, 1 gas engineer, 3 dairy men and 2 
hotel workers, all for employment in the Ed- 
monton zone, and | farm labourer for each of 
the Calgary and Drumheller zones. The re- 
maining 46 were transferred by the Calgary 
office, 2 carpenters travelling to Lethbridge, 1 
sheep herder to Medicine Hat, 1 teamster to 
Edmonton and 42 farm workers mostly for 
employment around Drumheller. The move- 
ment to other provinces was practically all of 
farm labourers, the Edmonton office despatch- 
ing 19 farm hands and 1 housekeeper to Sask- 
atchewan, and the Calgary office 1 farm hand 
to Manitoba, 2 to Saskatchewan and 1 to Brit- 
ish Columbia. 
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British Columbia offices granted reduced 
rate certificates to 148 workers, 118 of whom 
were going to points within the province and 
30 to other provinces. The majority of the 
provincial transfers were from the Vancouver 
offices, 9 miners, 4 bushmen, 2 blacksmiths, 4 
cooks, 3 farm labourers, 3 flunkies and 2 engi- 
neers going to Kamloops, and 9 station men, 
5d carpenters, 4 labourers, 2 cooks, 1 auto me- 
chanic, 1 labourer and 1 engineer to Pentic- 
ton, 14 stationmen and 1 cook to Nelson, 3 
miners and 2 carpenters to Cranbrook, 1 steel 
sharpener and 1 engineer to Prince George, 
1 farm labourer to Kelowna and 6 labourers, 
1 farm teamster, 2 miners, 3 carpenters, 2 
flunkies, 1 cook, 1 blacksmith, 1 engineer and 
2 waitresses to points within the Vancouver 
zone. ‘Twelve bushmen were carried at the 
reduced rate from Kamloops to employment 
within its own zone and 1 miner from Nelson 
to Cranbrook. From the Prince George office 
1 cook and 1 flunkey were sent to Prince 
Rupert and 4 bushmen and 1 planer man with- 
in the Prince George zone. The remainder 
were 4 miners, 1 steel sharpener and 1 cook 
who were transported from Prince Rupert 
to points in its own zone. Of those going to 
employment outside the province, Vancouver 
despatched 2 cooks and 1 carpenter to Cal- 
gary and 1 boiler maker to Regina. The re- 
maining 26 were farm workers, 18 going to Al- 
berta points, 7 to Saskatchewan and 1 to 
Manitoba, the greater number of whom se- 
cured certificates from the Vancouver offices. 

Of the 1,476 persons who benefited by ihe 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 786 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 467 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 205 by the Timiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway and 18 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1927 


HE volume of business transacted by the 

offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the quarter April to June 1927, 
was somewhat less than that effected during 
the corresponding quarter of 1926, as there was 
a decrease of 6 per cent in the vacancies of- 
fered, and of 4 per cent in the placements 
effected in regular and casual employment. 
This reduction in both comparisons was largely 
due to decreased vacancies and placements in 
the construction and maintenance group, the 
decline in the railway division of this section 
being the most marked. All other groups, 


however, except logging, services and trade, 
also showed reductions. Nova Scotia and On- 
tario were the only provinces to record an in- 
crease in vacancies offered, while Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba also showed a gain in place- 
ments effected. All the other provinces re- 
ported declines in both vacancies and _place- 
ments, those in British Columbia being the 
most noteworthy in both instances. The ac- 
companying table gives the vacancies and 
placements of the Employment Service of 
Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period April to June, 1927. 
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From the chart on page 879 which accom- applications was upward during the month of 
panies the article on the work of the employ- April, followed by a decline during May. Dur- 
ment offices for the month of June, it will be jng the first half of June the curve of vacan- 
seen that the trend of the curves representing cies in relation to applications still continued 
the ratio of vacancies and of placements to its downward trend, while that of placements 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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remained steady, but during the latter half cations for employment, as compared with 80 
of the month both curves again rose to a vacancies and 73 placements for each 100 ap- 
higher level. During the period April to June plications during the period under review. 

Jast year there was an average of 86 vacan- . During the three months April to June, 
cies and of 77 placements for each 100 appli- 1927, the offices of the Service reported that 
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they had made 97,457 references to positions, 
and had effected a total of 938,464 placements, 
of which 63,528 were in regular employment 
and 29,936 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 51,901 were of men 
and 11,627 of women, while casual work was 
found for 15,899 men and 14,037 women. A 
comparison with the same period of 1926 shows 
that 97,910 placements were then made, of 
which 67,379 were in regular employment and 
30,531 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review were 
received from 93,828 men and 33,763 women, 


a total of 127,591, in contrast with the regis- 
tration of 127,429 persons during the same 
period of 1926. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice during the quarter April to June, 1927, of 
102,343 vacancies, of which 70,533 were for 
men and 31,810 for women, as compared with 
109,192 opportunities for work offered during 
the corresponding quarter a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of June, 
1927. 





Co-operative Movement in the United States 


The United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics, in a bulletin issued in March, 1927, 
gives the results of a statistical survey of co- 
operative societies (other than agricultural) 
as existing in the year 1925. The peak of 
the co-operative movement in ‘tthe United 
States it is stated, was attained in 1920, when 
societies were springing up all over the coun- 
try, but the adverse economic conditions pre- 
vailing for the three following years resulted 
in a decline in the number of tthese societies. 
The report. shows that, while the co-operative 
movement in the United States is behind that 
in European countries, it has nevertheless 
reached considerable proportions, the total co- 
operative membership in the country being 
over 700,000, and the co-operative business for 
the same year being in excess of 300,000. 
The consumers’ societies, which have entered 
many lines of business, reach ‘their highest 
development in the middle West. These or- 
ganizations have come through a_ difficult 
period but are now showing signs of recovery. 
Nearly 25 per cent of these societies had sales 
of $100,000 or more in 1925; and 72 per cent 
made a profit on the 1925 business averaging 
3.9 per cent on sales. The report points out 
that high dividends have been wrongly re- 
garded as one of the main objects of a success- 
ful society, and many a failure of a supposedly 
strong co-operative organization has been due 
to the fact that all the earnings have been 
returned to members in dividends, leaving no 
reserves for ‘emergencies. Experience shows 
the necessity of setting aside adequate reserves 
from ‘the earnings of prosperous years to meet 
the exigencies of the lean years. Notwith- 
standing ‘this lesson from past experience more 
than three-quarters of a million dollars in 
dividends were distributed to members by 
the societies which paid dividends, 


Credit societies made loans in 1925 aggre- 
gating more than $20,000,000, their members 
numbering about 170,000 persons. These so- 
cieties returned more than $450,000 in divi- 
dends but their value is estimated more by 
the savings effected for the borrower than 
by the returns made to stock-holders. 

The housing societies are, with one excep- 
tion, concentrated in New York City where 
housing conditions have been such as to force 
the would-be tenant or home owner to look 
about for a means of escape. The dwellings 
provided are noted for their relatively small 
cost and for the saving on upkeep. These 
organizations have provided living quarters 
for 1,805 families and control property valued 
at more than $4,000,000. 

The producers’ co-operative movement is 
the least developed of the types studied and 
shows the least indication of future expansion. 
The comparative failure of societies of this 
type is ‘traceable to financial difficulty, lack 
of selling ability on the part of the members, 
lack of harmony between manager and man, 
and a tendency to restrict the number of 
members who are to share in the profits. 

The development of the co-operative move- 
ment throughout the country is stated to be 
“spotty”, many societies being isolated and 
out of touch with other co-operators. How- 
ever, a determined move toward the spread 
of the co-operative idea and the closer link- 
ing of the co-operative societies appears in 
the formation of district co-operative leagues. 
These are primarily educational and propa- 
gandist bodies, but they are in certain in- 
stances actively forwarding joint buying by 
the societies in their districts. Where the 
membership is strong, the co-operative society 
is found to be a real influence in insuring 
fair wages, improving working conditions, and 
hours of labour, and in raising the gencral 
cultural level in the locality where it exists. 
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AGREEMENTS IN SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES AS TO WAGE 
INCREASES AND WORKING CONDITIONS ON RAILWAYS IN CANADA 


q URING recent months negotiations have 
been carried on between the officials of 
the principal railways in Canada and the or- 
ganizations of those classes of employees not 
affected by the settlements reached in Decem- 
ber, 1926, and January, 1927, for train ser- 
vice employees, conductors, brakemen, etc., 
shop employees, both mechanics and labourers, 
and maintenance of way employees. ‘These 
classes secured increases of substantially 6 per 
cent, or 4 cents per hour for certain classes, 
and 3 cents and 2 cents per hour for other 
classes (Lasour Gazerts, February, 1927, and 
preceding issues). 

A dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and employees in the dining and 
parlor car service regarding working condi- 
tions, and another involving employees at the 
Montreal wharf as to wages and working con- 
ditions, were referred to Boards and the re- 
ports, with agreements, were published in the 
Lasour GaAzerTe for January on pages 17 and 
19 respectively. 

The negotiations between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and its clerks, freight 
handlers, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, re- 
sulted in a dispute which was referred to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
the report of the Board, with a minority re- 
port, being published in the March issue of the 
Laspour Gazette. In the July issue it was 
stated that following negotiations between the 
parties which did not bring about a settlement 
and after a strike vote had been takem by the 
employees affected, the Minister of Labour 
brought the parties together and a compromise 
was agreed to on June 7. In the meantime the 
company had put into effect an increase of 23 
eents per hour. The Board report had recom- 
mended an increase of 4 cents per hour, the 
minority report recommending no increase. 
The settlement provided for a further increase 
of approximately one cent per hour to be dis- 
tributed among the various classes. 

A dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways’ clerks, freight handlers, etc., mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees, and the management was also re- 
ferred to a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, a report of the Board deal- 
ing with wages only and a minority report 
being printed in the Lasour Gazertr for May. 
It was arranged that there would be further 


negotiations as to working conditions, the 
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Board to be re-convened if a settlement were 
not reached. The chairman of the Board 
and the member nominated by the employees 
recommended an increase of 4 cents per hour 
for all classes affected with an additional 4 
cent per hour to be used to increase the rates 
for certain positions. The member nominated 
by the railway officials recommended an in- 
crease of 2 cents per hour plus the extra 4 cent 
per hour on the same lines as recommended 
by the majority of the board. The employees 
offered to agree to the increase recommended 
by the Board but the management of the rail- 
way refused and offered an increase on the basis 
of 3 cents per hour for monthly employees, 
that is, $5.00 per month with additional in- 
creases for certain positions, and for hourly 
paid employees an increase of 2 cents per hour 
with additional increases for certain positions. 
The employees’ representatives refused this 
and took a strike vote but the company put the 
proposed schedule into effect as from May 1. 
The Minister of Labour kept in touch with 
these developments making certain suggestions 
and, the parties concerned renewing negotia- 
tions, on July 21st it was announced that an 
agreement had been reached, providing for 
further increases for certain classes and 
positions. 

Sleeping and dining car employees on the 
Canadian National Railways, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, 
applied for a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, 1907, and the dispute was re- 
ferred to the Board already established to deal 
with the dispute between the railway and its 
clerks, freight handlers, etc. The Board suc- 
ceeded by conciliation in bringing about a 
settlement providing for increases In wages 
ranging up to $10.00 per month in some cases, 
with free meals and uniforms, but the report 
of the Board with particulars has not yet been 
received. 

Railroad telegraphers on the principal rail- 
wavs in Canada, members of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, had been negotiating 
for increases in wages and on July 18 it was 
announced that an agreement had ‘been reached 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
providing for increases of $5.00 per month for 
eperators, agents and relief agents, $10.82 per 
month for linemen, $15.00 per month for dis- 
patchers east of Cartier, $12.00 per month for 
dispatchers west. of Cartier, and making cer- 
tain changes in working conditions. A similar 
agreement with the Canadian National Rail- 
ways was announced a few days later. 
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Negotiations between the locomotive en- 
gineers, firemen, etc., and the railways have 
been postponed for a few weeks. 

In connection with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and certain classes 
of clerks, storekeepers, etc., in the stores de- 
partment, and also in connection with a dis- 
pute between the railway and certain classes 
of clerks, etc., in the mechanical departments, 
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applications were made for Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 (Lasour 
GaZEITE, May, 1927, page 491). In the case 
of the former, negotiations were resumed at 
the instance of the Department of Labour 
and an agreement was reached. In the case 
of the latter no settlement has yet been re- 
ported. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the ma- 
jority of cases, the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In the 
cases of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—PUBLISHERS OF THE Four 
Datty NEWSPAPERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union No. 1. 


(This agreement is an award of the local 
Board of Arbitration appointed in accordance 
with the code of the procedure of the Inter- 
national Arbitration Agreement between the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America.) 


Agreement in effecg from June 1, 1925 until 
May 31, 1928 and thereafter up to 60 days. 

Union to supply help, and such help to be 
given preference. 

Office to meet expense of carfare involved 
by securing additional subs. 

Each publisher shall employ a foreman. 

Hours, eight per day, seven per night. 

Journeymen called in by office and _ not 
required shall receive $2. 

Wages, per week, journeymen, from June lI, 
1925 to May 31, 1926, day work, $41, night 
work, $41.50; from June 1, 1926 to May 31, 
1927, day work, $41.50; night work, $42; from 
June 1, 1927 to May 381, 1928, day work, 
. $42.50; might work, $43. Foreman’s wages to 

be fixed by negotiation; overtime, time and 
one-half; public holidays and Sundays, double 
Fate. 


Apprentices to serve five years, scale rising 
from $15 per week for first 6 months of third 
year to $28 for second 6 months of fifth year. 
Commencement wage to be not less than $12 
per week. Apprentices to join the union after 
6 months. 

Foreman to be sole judge of competency. 

Chapel having a grievance will notify exec- 
utive board, who will refer same to publishers 
or business manager of the newspaper, and if 
difference is not then adjusted it shall be 
referred to the joint standing committee of 
two publishers and two members of the union. 

Changes in union constitution or by-laws 
will not change the agreement. 

Differences shall be settled by arbitration. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—PUBLISHERS OF THREE 
Toronto Dairy NewspaPers AND MaIErs’ 
Union, No. 5. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927, 
to May 31, 1929. 

Wages per week, day work, $38; night work, 
$38.50. 

Hours, eight per day; seven per night. 

Extras, time and one-half for hour work, 
minimum of four hours. These men not to 
receive more than a regular day’s pay unless 
working more than a regular day. 

Overtime rate, time and one-half. 

Work on evening papers on specified days, 
double time. 

Differences to be settled by arbitration. 

Apprentices’ wages, per week, from $15 
during first 6 months of third year to $25 
during second 6 months of fifth year. 


Winnipeg, Manrropa—EmpioyInc PxHoto- 
ENGRAVERS AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
PuHoro-ENoravers, Loca No. 37. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1926 until September 30, 1929, and thereafter 
from year to year with 60 days’ notice of 
change. 

Minimum wage per week, journeymen, first 
year, $50; second year, $53; third year, $55. 

Hours, 44 per week. 

Overtime first three hours, time and one- 
half; thereafter, Sundays and general holidays, 
double time. 

Seven days’ notice shall be given of altera- 
tion of schedule time. Seven days’ notice of 
discharge or leaving a job. 

Apprentices to serve five years, beginning at 
the age of sixteen or over. No overtime for 
first three years, and then only when accom- 
panied by a journeyman. One apprentice to 
five journeymen. 
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Apprentices’ scale, per week, from $10 in 
first year to $36 in fifth year. 
Only union members to 

available. 

Foreman to be a union member. 

Disputes to be submitted to an arbitration 
committee of three employers and three union 
members. 

During arbitration, no strikes or lockouts 
shall be engaged in. 

No contracts of employment to be entered 
into withcut the sanction of the Union. 


be employed if 


Vancouver, B.C—Turee Newspaper Pups- 
LISHING FIRMS AND VANCOUVER TyPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, No. 226. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1927 until] December 31, 1929, with 30 days for 
negotiations regarding new agreement. 

Only union members to be employed if 
available. 

Questions arising regarding contract or scale 
shall be referred to a joint committee. 

Foreman to be judge of competency. 

If better terms are allowed by the union to 
any Vancouver newspaper they shall be allowed 
to the employers under this agreement. 

Wages, per hour, morning newspapers, $1.162; 
73 hours’ work, six nights per week. 

Evening newspapers, $1.062: 74 hours per 
day, six days per week. 

When a shift is part day and part night, 
60 cents in addition to the night scale ghall 
be paid. 

Subs coming regularly, doing less than four 
days’ or nights’ work per week ghall be paid 
50 cents extra for each shift worked for the 
office. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 

Mazhinist operators, 50 cents extra per shift. 

Work cn Christmas Day, Dominion Day and 
Labour Day, on both morning and evening 
newspapers. double price. Sunday work, double 
time; for other holidays, time and one-half, pro- 
vided it shall be permissible to work on such 
holidays for five hours for a full days pay, at 
option of the publishers. 

Under extraordinary conditions, men may be 
required to get out regular editions at single 
price. 

One dollar extra for a eall-back. 

One apprentice for six journeymen; sixteen 
years to be minimum age. 


Apprentices shall be examined on entering 
the office. 

Minimum wages, third year, one-third of 
journeymen’s wage; fourth year, one-half; last 
year, two-thirds. 

Hours, same as for journeymen. 

No overtime while journeymen are available. 

Learners on machines to be journeymen 
members. 

Period for learning, seventeen weeks. 

Learners may work overtime only 
journeymen are available. 

Wages cf beginners on machines, other than 
apprentices, from 40 per cent of scale during 
first three weeks to 85 per cent of scale during 
last four weeks. Total period, seventeen weeks. 


Foreman shall employ help, and discharge 
Same for incompetency, neglect of duty, viola- 
tion of office rules, and to decrease the force. 

Foreman shall be judge of competency. 

Foreman shall not be disciplined for carrying 
out union instructions. 
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Journeymen desiring to become learners on 
machines shall retain their priority on the floor 
during term of apprenticeship. 

No strikes, walkouts, boycotts or lockouts are 
to take place. 

When sufficient men are not available, the 
foreman may transfer men from night to day. 

Extra men may be employed for less than a 
full day. 


Vicroria, B.C.—Cerrrain Locat Firms anp In- 


TERNATIONAL T'YypoGRaPHIcAL Union, Locau 
No. 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1927 to December 30, 1929, and for another 
year unless 60 days’ notice of change is given. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

Minimum wages, night work from January I, 
until October 1, 1927, $1.114 per hour or $50.10 
per week. From October 1, 1927 until end of 
coutract, $1.14% per hour or $51.60 per week. 

Seven hours per night; six nights per week. 

Day work, same periods, $1.034 and $1.062 
per hour, $46.50 and $48 per week. 

Lobster shift, 50 cents over night scale. 

Foreman, not less than 75 cents per day 
above journeymen’s gcale. 

Head machinists, assistant foreman, head 
admen, machinist operators and machine 
tenders, not less than 50 cents per day over 
journeymen’s scale. 

Call-back, $1. 

Overtime beyond seven and one-half hours 
per day, time and one-half. 

No overtime for apprentices if journeymen 
are available. \ 

Sundays, Labour Day and Christmas Day, 
double time; other holidays, time and one-half, 
provided newspapers may work a five-hour day 
for a fuil day’s pay on such holidays. 

One apprentice to five journeymen. 

Three apprentices when more than twenty 
regulars are employed, including machine- 
tender apprentice. 

Wage tor apprentices, third year, one-third 
of journeymen’s scale; fourth year, one-half; 
fifth year, two-thirds. 

Apprentices are to be entitled to increases 
if successful in the International Typographical 
Union course in printing. 

Wages for beginners on typesetting machines, 
first four weeks, thirty per cent of scale; 
second four weeks, forty per cent; third, fifty 
per cent; fourth, sixty per cent; fifth, seventy 
per cent; sixth, eighty per cent. 

Proof readers must be union members. 

All proofs must be read by a member of the 
chapel. 

Under extraordinary conditions, men may be 
required to get out regular edition at single 
pune if work is not completed within regular . 
10urs. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, OntTariIo—Various Master Patnt- 
ERS, COMPANY, FIRM oR CONTRACTOR AND 
PAINTERS, DEcorAToRS AND PAPERHANGERS 
or America, Locat No. 151. 


(This agreement was drawn up to settle the 
strike reported in the Lasour GAZETTE for 
July and in this issue and accepted by the 
majority of the 40 employers concerned, the 
employees of the remainder continuing on 
strike.) 
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Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
to’ May 1)) 1928. 

Hours, eight per day; forty-four per week. 

Overtime, first four hours, time and one-half. 
Shift work to be single time. Saturday after- 
noon, Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Minimum wages, per hour, journeymen, from 
June 6 to August 15, 1927, 80 cents; from 
August 15 to May 1, 1928, 85 cents. 

Workmen sent to outside jobs shall be paid 
railway fare and expenses, regular pay during 
the day, or berth for the night. Allowance 
for pvoard and lodging. Overtime on country 
work to be permitted if not interfering with 
local union. 

Transportation beyond the city limits to be 
provided; workmen to travel on employers’ 
time. 

Any mechanic not proving satisfactory may 
be discharged, wages being paid at once. 


Hamiiton, OntTARIO—CrRTAIN Master Paint- 
ERS AND CONTRACTORS AND BROTHERHOOD 
or PaInterS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANG- 
prs oF America, Locau No. 205. 


Agreement unsigned but acknowledged by 
letter. 

Minimum wage, per hour, 75 cents. 

Hours, eight per day, four on Saturday. 
Night work, nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work. 

Overtime. after eight hours, time and one- 
half; overtime to be eliminated as far as 
possible. 

Traveiling time and transportation both ways 
to men working 12 miles or more from the 
City Hall. Within this radius, travelling time 
one way and transportation both ways. 

Men required to stay on job shall recive 
board and transportation. 

No work on Labour Day. 
specified holidays. 

No sub-contracting; no man to accept work 
on his own behalf if fully occupied with work 
of an employer. 

In failure to agree on wages and conditions, 
disputes to be submitted to an arbitration 
board of cone from each party and a chairman 
mutuaily agreed on. 


Double time for 


Niacara Faris, ONTARIO, AND SURROUNDING 
TERRITORY.—BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE, MASTER 
CARPENTERS OF THE Crry or Niacara F'aLis 
AND Unirep BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS oF America, Locau No. 713. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1927 until February 28, 1929, with two months’ 
notice of change. " 

Hours, eight per day, four on Saturdays. 

Minimum wage, per hour, journeymen, from 
March 1, until July 31, 1927, 85 cents; from 
August 1, 1927 until February 78,1929, (90 
cents. 

Overtime, until 9 p.m., and Saturday after- 
noons, time and one-half. All other, double 
time. 

Master carpenters may work on their con- 
tracts. Only union men to be hired when 
available. If not, non-union men may be 
hired, being given 12 days to join the union. 

Men moved from one job to another during 
working hours to be paid car-fare and travelling 
time. 


If alteration of agreement is desired, an 
effort shail be made to reach a settlement on 
or before February 1. If party receiving notice 
of desired change fails to meet party sending 
notice, it shall be presumed the change is 
granted, to be effective on March 1 following. 

Apprentices to be employed only when there 
are journeymen, with one to five journeymen. 
Apprentices may work overtime only when 
working with journeymen. 

Foremen, five cents per hour above union 
rate. 

Business agent may visit the job at any 
time, bus not interfere with same. 

Men in contractors’ shops may work if 
necessary one hour per day overtime on 
machines at straight time rates. 

No member may work after regular hours 
for any person else while employed by a 
recognized contractor. 

Any grievance shall be submitted to a com- 
mittee of two from each party. 


Wetanp, OnrTario.—EmpLoyinc PLUMBERS 
AND JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
Firrers, Locay No. 595. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
until April 30, 1928, or for another year, with 
90 days’ notice of change. 

Hours, cight per day; four on Saturdays. 

Overtime, Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
all legal holidays, double time. 

Transportation and board for men working 
out of town. If returning daily, same to go 
one way in their own time. 

None but union men to be employed or those 
willing and eligible to become so. 

Not more than one apprentice to three 
journeymen, additional helpers being allowed as 
required. 

Wages, per hour, plumbers and steamfitters, 
95 cents. 


Porr Arruur AND Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.— 
Twin Curry BUILDING CONTRACTORS AND 
BRICKLAYERS, Masons AND PLASTERERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Locau No. 29. 


Verbal agreement, to be effective from May 
1, 1927 until April 30, 1928, with three months’ 
notice of change. 

Minimum wage, per hour, $1.25. 

In ovent of men being brought in from other 
parts, where higher rate is paid, higher rate 
shall prevail with all men on the job. 

Hours, eight per day, four on Saturdays. 


When two shifts are worked, no member to 
work more than eight hours in twenty-four. 


Overtime and holiday work to be performed 
only in cases of extreme emergency. 


For out-of-town work, walking time to be 
allowed, three miles per hour. Men sent from 
one job to another to be paid travelling time. 
Transportation to be paid for out-of-town 
work, except in case of a man quitting of his 
accord. 


A shack shall be supplied. 


_The steward. shall examine all scaffolding. 
No perpendicular ladders to be used. Where 
scaffold is over 20 feet high, the scaffold 
beneath shall be left intact. 
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Winnipec, Maniropa—Masrer PLAstTERErs’ 
SEcTION OF THE BurmpERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FIN- 
ISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocaL 
No. 334. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 21, 
1927 until December 31, 1928, with one month’s 
notice of change. 

No stoppage of work until matter under 
dispute is brought before the Joint Arbitration 
Committee and a settlement reached. Com- 
mittee shall consist of three members of each 
of the parties, who shall investigate into and 
try to settle same. Settlement shall be binding 
after union ratification. 

No sub-contracting to be done by members. 

Hours, eight per day; four on Saturdays. 

No work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
or specified holidays. 

Overtime, double time. Members will be 
fined for failing to report known cases of 
overtime work at regular rates. 

When desirable, three shifts shall be worked 
with half an hour for a meal. 

No more than two hours overtime per day 
on country jobs. 

Transportation for out-of-town work; travel- 
ling time up to eight hours in twenty-four, at 
regular rate. Travelling time in the city when 
changing jobs. 

Extra car-fare and travelling time for work 
outside the city. 

Minimum wage per hour, $1.25; from January 
1, 1928w'Sh35; 

In event of any increase in wages in other 
basic trade, plasterers rate will advance at 
once. 

Members must report the fact of working 
with any plasterer not a member in good 
standing of the society. 

Foremen must be members of the local. 

Two bosses must not use the tools unless one 
or more union men work for each boss. 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA——GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
AssocIaTION OF ButLpEeRS’ EXCHANGE AND 
BrRICKLAYERS’ AND Masons’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
until April 30, 1929. New agreement to be 
negotiated during February, 1929. 

Hours, eight per day for five days; four on 
Saturdays. 

Minimum wage, per hour, $1.35. 
not less than 10 cents extra per hour. 

Overtime only for saving of life or property, 
at time and one-half to 9 p.m., thereafter, and 
Saturday afternoon, Sundays and all legal holi- 
days, ‘double time. 


Foremen 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—-GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF BuriDING INDUSTRIES AND 
District CoUNCIL OF CARPENTERS, LOCALS 
1325 AND 2607. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
until April 30, 1929, and for an additional 
year unless notice of change is given before 
January 3l. 

Hours, cight per day; four on Saturdays. 

Minimum wage, per hour, 95 cents. 

Double time for holiday work. No work on 
Labour Day. 


Overtime, time and one-half. 


Members of Carpenters’ locals to be given 
preference of employment. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


CORNWALL, ONTARIO—CORNWALL ELECTRIC 
Rattway CoMPANY AND AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELEctrRIC RaIL- 
way Emp.Loyrss or AMERICA, Division No. 
946. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1927 until February 1, 1928. 

The company agrees that all employees 
covered by the agreement may become and 
remain members of the Association during life 
of the agreement. Employees may have 
necessary leave of absence to attend conven- 
tions or do committee work. 

Promotion and transfers shall be 
seniority and efficiency. ° 

Uniforms to be supplied by company. 

Hours per day, in power houses running 
continuously, eight, with alternating shifts. 

Wages, per hour, passenger conductor motor- 
men, lirst year, 35 cents; second year, 37 cents; 
third year, 40 cents. 

Freight services, motormen, 50 cents; brake- 
men, 37 cents. Shop men: per hour, carpenters, 
45 cents; general hands, 40 cents; pitmen, 28 
cents; helpers, 35 cents. 

Power house employees, line and meter men 
and gas department paid by the month. 

Track maintenance men: foremen, 42 cents. 
labourers, 37 cents. 

In event of Sunday operation, time and one- 
half for Sunday work. 


based on 


WINNIPEG, Maniropa—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
Raipway Company AND MorormMen, Con- 
DUCTORS AND BUSMEN OF THE COMPANY 
REPRESENTED BY A COMMITTEE. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
until Avril 20, 1930, and thereafter with 30 
days notice of change prior to May 1 in any 
year. 

«In event of extreme emergency such as result 
of war or other catastrophe, affecting cost of 
living or revenue, either party may give 30 
day’s notice of desire to terminate agreement 
on April 30 in any year, and negotiate a new 
one. 

This agreement followed one effective between 
May 1, 1926 and April 30, 1927, findings of a 
Conciliation Board of August, 1926. It was 
eoncluded after arbitration between the two 
parties and gives an increase of one cent per 
hour to each class of worker, and various other 
changes in working conditions. 

Wages, per hour, one-man car operators and 
busmen, first six months, 534 cents; second six 
months, 664 cents; second year, 604 cents; 
thereafter, 633 cents. Two-men car operators, 
first six months, 48 cents; second six months, 
51 eents; second year, 55 cents; thereafter, 58 
cents. Sunday rate, 5 cents extra per hour. 

On May 1, 1928, and again on May 1, 1929, 
one cent per hour will be added to the rates. 

Extra motormen, conductors and busmen, 
reporting every day, minimum of $20 per week. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 
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Special allowance for reporting time, pull-in 
time and box time. 

Seniority subject to efficiency to be given 
preference. 

Uniforms to be furnished by company. 

Runs shall conform as nearly as possible to 
an eigat-hour day. 

Time in excess of eight hours and twenty 
minutes to be overtime. 

Minimum time for runs, 
forty-five minutes. 

No run shall exceed a thirteen-hour spread. 

Men for motor bus operation shall be taken 
from the service, runs being available only to 
qualified men. 

Men may train for buses between August 1 
and October 1 in any year. 
- Reasonable leave will be granted on applica- 
ion. 

Any employee holding office in the employees’ 
organization, requiring absence from the eom- 


seven hours and 


pany’s employ shall during absence retain 
seniority rights. 
Such officers will be granted leave when 


regular overation of the service will permit. 
_ In lay-off owing to slack work, youngest men 
in service shall be first laid off. ' 
Men laid off shall be given preference of 
employment. 
Employees shall have free transportation on 
all lines of the company and may have tri; 
passes over certain other lines. 


Both parties agree not to allow outside 
influence or interference in any dispute between 
them. 

Disputes regarding wages or working con- 
ditions or other matters, if not satisfactorily 
adjusted by railway officials, shall be con- 
sidered by a body of officials of the eompany 
and a grievance committee of motormen, con- 
ductors and busmen on the seniority list, who 
shall endeavour to reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

No discrimination by either party against 
any employee for joining or continuing as a 
member of any labour organization or for not 
being a member of same. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


ALBERTA.——ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES, 
REGULATIONS AND Wace SCHEDULE FOR 
Ovurtswe Forces. 


In effect from March 1, 1927 until March r} 
1928, and thereafter from year to year unless 
notice in writing is given on or before February 
1 of any year. 


Hours, eight per day on exchange, rural and 
long distance work. Ordinary working hours 
8 a.m. to noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. except in 
Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. At 
these points, exchange employees other than 
plant inspectors will work 44 hours per week, 
having Saturday afternoon off. 


In shift, any eight consecutive hours (one 
hour intermission for meals) shall constitute a 
day, including Saturday afternoons. 


Employees waiting orders or material will be 
paid at standard rate, and employees relievéd 
from duty during the day (except by their own 
fault, or request, or on account of weather) 
to receive not less than one-half day’s pay. 
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Overtime, Sundays and holidays, time and 
one-half. 


From 10 p.m. to 8 a.m., double time. 


Overtime not allowed employees on monthly 
salary except in extraordinary cases such as 
storms, fires or floods. 

Automatic men to be allowed overtime for 
Sundays end holidays when required in addition 
to their regular shift. 

Monthly employees, two weeks’ holidays with 
pay each year, after one year’s employment. 


Hourly employees, one week’s holiday per 
year after one year’s employment. 


Car-fare and transportation to be furnished 
by the department when considered necessary. 


Board and lodging to be allowed inspectors 
and switchboard men on duty away from head- 
quarters. 


Board and lodging to be allowed to other 
employees away from headquarters on 
temporary jobs. 


Apprentices shall serve four years for “inside 
work” such as shop, switchboard and installa- 
tion work and for cableman; three years for 
“outside work” such as line construction and 
maintenance. 


Nothing in the schedule to reduce pay of an 
employee now getting a higher rate for work 
classified in the wage schedule. 


No discrimination against employees on 
account ot affiliation or relation they may or 
may not have. 


Department will receive complaints from any 
employee or committee of employees. 


Wage schedule: per month, foreman, $180; 
foreman, rural and long distance, $170; wire 
chiefs, $129 and $160; district plant inspectors, 
$152.50: plant inspectors, $150; switchboard- 
men (travelling), $150. Switch foreman, rural 
and long distance, $6.35 per day; sub-foreman 
(exchange), chief installer, 85 cents per hour. 
Switch foremen (class A), $180 per month; 
(class B) and (class C), 88 and 85 cents per 
hour. 

Per hour-cable splicers, 86 cents; troublemen, 
switchboardmen, switchmen (automatic), line- 
men (exchange), 80 cents; repairmen, 80 cents; 
installers, rackmen, 75 cents; linemen (rural 
and long distance), $5.85 per day. Floating 
gang per day, with board and lodging, foremen, 
$5.35; sub-foremen, $4.65; linemen, $4.25. 
Switchboardmen or linemen transferring to 
district work, $130 per month for the first year. 


After three years’ service, in any grade above 
apprentice, a merit rate will be added to the 
base rate as follows: foremen, wire chiefs and 
switch foremen, class “A”, $5 per month; plant 
inspectors and travelling switchboardmen, $2.50 
per month Employees on daily rate, 15 cents 
per day; employees on hourly rate, 2 cents per 
hour. 


Rates for apprentices, during first six months, 
plant inspector, $57 per month; linemen, rural 
and long distance, $3.15 per day; linemen, 
floating gang, $1.65 per day; others, per hour, 
282 cents. 

The schedule 
every six months. 

Higher salaries than those in the schedule 


for journeymen will be paid when warranted by 
ability and quality of service. 


provides specified increases 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


WINNIPEG, ManiropA—WINNIPEG ELEcrRIC 
CoMPANY AND THE Gas WorkERS’ UNION 
or WINNIPEG. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
until May 1, 1928, and from year to year unless 
changed after 30 days’ notice. 


No discrimination against employees for being 
or not being union members, but foremen or 
sub-foremen shall not be members of the union. 


Wazes per hour, heaters, pusher operators, 
64 cents; producer’ operators, door lifter 
operators, quenching car operators, 62 cents; 
handy men, pipe fitter, tinsmith, 60 cents; yard 
men, coke wheelers and labour employed in coal 
cars and purifying house or any part of the gas 
works, 45 cents. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Regular rate 
for Sunday and holiday work when same occurs 
in regular shift. 

Employees shall enjoy same privileges as 
regards passes on Company lines as previously. 

Hours, 8 per day for men on the battery, 
9 per day for yard men and labourers. 

Leave of absence to be granted upon applica- 
tion to respective foremen. Union officers to 
be granted leave for union business when 
operation of works will permit. 

Employees on relay shifts shall change shift 
in rotation as arranged by the Company and 
the Union. 

Seniority and efficiency to be given prefer- 
ence in case of vacancies. 

Grievaaces will be adjusted by the foreman 
and univr representatives if possible, or by 
superintendent of plant, orders of foreman 
being carried out in the meantime. 

Representatives of the Company and the 
union tv meet regarding all questions which 
may arise. 





BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1927 


HE value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities during June aggregated $18,- 
399,858; this was a seasonal decline of 10.4 
per ae from the May total of $20,532,147, 
while in the more significant comparison with 


June, 1926, there was a falling-off of only 1.7 
per cent, the value for that month having been 
$18,718,050. The aggregate for the first half 
of 1927, however, exceeded that of the first 
half of any other year on record for these 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING ease Pe OA EPR BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
6 I 








| 


\ 
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Cities June, 1927 | May, 1927 | June, 1926 
$ $ $ 
P.E.1.—Charlottetown] |... eee... 17,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 211,650 331,699 48 ,430 
PH alifaxtercre: ver: 197 ,820 138,813 41,335 
New Glasgow...... 3,000 1,185 2,345 
“Shyoh’-\i29 = ee 10,830 191,701 4,750 
New Brunswick..... 365,811 171,620 123 ,985 
BUIPeOerICLON.. <::.. + /<:|), ee. 12,300 7,660 
pMonctontrc... 5... 345,065 139,985 99,625 
"sttiohit........ 20,746 19 335 16,700 
Guehee tes... 4,686,572 | 4,264,352 | 4,497,947 
*Montreal—*Mai- 
sonneuve..........| 3,177,250 | 3,043,089 | 2,461,587 
puebet. mig... «- 435 ,897 637,468 | 1,518,660 
Shawinigan Falls... 63,550 56,985 23,785 
*Sherbrooke........ 252,400 37,100 88,000 
*Three Rivers...... 82,100 136, 150 154,490 
eWestmount:).2.... 675,375 353,560 251,425 
Ontario. 93.5 6 Bae ee 7,214,654 | 8,627,948 7,979,772 
Belleville.......... 20,425 9,240 10,225 
*Brantiords.....- <<. 83,552 137,000 14,470 
Chatham.......... 111,400 103 , 238 20,595 
*lort William....... 101,750 156,800 62,710 
CALE are 30,445 42,065 7,501 
*Guelphtwes...:.... 38,815 40,590 77,820 
SElamiltonee. «. caves: 234,300 456, 150 431,500 
*Kingston........... 32,591 30,620 202,691 
*Kitchener.......... 188 ,704 142 ,385 135,092 
tLondoasie:s. ..'..\ 152,985 416 ,235 248 ,870 
Niagara Falls 92,965 160,825 265 , 232 
BTA WAM ames iclolece v2 1,283,500 292,810 103,225 
SO CLAW Abed dyes «>> 300,820 435 ,725 383 , 663 
Owen Sound....... 15,450 15,200 34,500 
vd) S225 F<) of Of0) CO ee 40,258 131,310 23 ,063 
Port Arthur... 4:.-. 82,185 675,805 488 ,355 
Strationd yar. 13 ,210 21,140 78,669 
*St. Catharines..... 153,483 119,204 97,446 
BStombbOMmasistntocs 15,404 4,838 13,240 
Sarnigvenn ate oe 79,047 72,621 61,530 








Cities June, 1927 | May 1927 | June, 1926 
$ $ $ 
Ontario— 

Sault Ste. Marie... 38 ,300 32,434 24,775 
*Rorontos: costo. 2,694,797 3,210,693 2,407,549 

York and Eas 
York Townships 488 ,500 689,510 758,570 
Wellandiwiees. 23... 30,885 23,600 107 ,895 
PWINGSOF $+ 55 444: 383 ,525 353,005 | 1,187,661 
ord tae yee 108 ,075 211,336 217,750 
Riverside......... 166,025 347,400 68,250 
Sandwich......... 135 , 640 102,000 253,825 
Walkerville....... 61,000 189,000 176,000 
Woodstock......... 36,618 5,169 17,100 
Manitoba............ 1,405,510 1,628,672 1,125,695 
eBrandonseo aaa: 14,130 14,832 7,750 
St. Boniface........ 70,430 246,790 48 595 
*Winnipers ia.) olen 1,320,950 1,367,050 1,069,350 
Saskatchewan....... 1,539,725 | 1,758,047 788 ,510 
*Moose Jaw......... 144,925 214,127 18,735 
PROMINAS 22. ain «04s 691,93 639,390 384,570 
*Saskatoon......... 702,865 804,530 385,205 
Alberts rie.0.. das 912 ,841 1,333,982 802,415 
$Caloary fm. a. 125? 366,801 430 ,982 629,330 
*Hdmonton......... 511,585 885,070 153 ,340 
Lethbridge........ 32,755 17,255 17,295 
Medicine Hat...... 1,700 675 2,450 
British Columbia... 2,063,095 | 2,415,827 | 3,334,296 
Kamloops..........+.- 3 "730 70,170 1,620 
Nanaimo. 6ea0.: 6,150 8,100 6,556 
*New Westminster.. 66,160 134, 250 100,393 
Prince Rupert...... 22,595 5,82 12,600 
*Vancouver......... 1,333 ,040 992,990 | 2,179,525 
Point.Grey ...:..4/: 430,210 592,300 708 ,000 
North Vancouver.. 24,925 49,210 179,055 
South Vancouver... 121,800 99,400 107,400 
PVaetoriaess fae: 54,485 463,582 39,147 
Total—63 cities....... 18,399,858 | 20,532,147 | 18,718,050 
*Total—35 cities....... 14,920,738 | 17,075,504 | 15,456,716 


> fo 


1 Report not received. 
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cities; standing at $81,373,619, it was 3.2 per 
cent higher than in the first half of 1926, the 
previous high level. As has been pointed ou* 
jn other issues, the wholesale costs of building 
materials this year have averaged considerably 
less than in any other of the last eight years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued over 1,700 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at more than $7,- 
800,000 and some 3,300 permits for other build- 
ings estimated at approximately $9,000,000. 
During May, authority was given for the erec- 
tion of nearly 2,000 dwellings and some 4,000 
other buildings, valued at approximately $9,- 
000,000 and $10,250,000 respectively. 


Improvement over May, 1927, was reported 
in New Brunswick and Quebec, where there 
were gains of 118.2 and 9.9 per cent rezpec- 
tively. Of the declines elsewhere, that of 
$1,413,294 or 16.4 per cent in Ontario was 
most pronounced, although Alberta registered 
a greater proportionate decrease of $421,141 or 
31.6 per cent. 

As compared with June, 1926, there were in- 
creases in all provinces except Ontario and 
British Columbia, in which there were re- 
ductions of 10.6 per cent and 38.1 per cent 
respectively. Saskatchewan reported the ereat- 
est increase, of $751.215 or 95.1 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal recorded an 
increase in the value of the permits issued, 
as compared with both the preceding month 
and the corresponding month in 1926; To- 
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ronto and Winnipeg showed a decline in the 
former and an advance in the latter compari- 
son, while in Vancouver the reverse was the 
case, there being an increase over May, but a 
reduction as compared with June, 1926. Of 
the other centres, Halifax, New Glasgow, 
Moncton, Saint John, Shawinigan Falls, Sher- 
brooke, Westmount, Belleville, Chaiham, 
Kitchener, Oshawa, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, 
Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Woodstock, Regina, 
Lethbridge, Prince Rupert and South Vancou- 
ver reported improvement in both compari- 
sons. 

Table I gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued by 63 cities during May, 1927, and 
June, 1926; the 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


Cumulative Record for First Half Year, 
1920-1927 —Table II is a record by provinces 
of the building permits issued by 63 cities dur- 
ing the first six months of each year since 
1920; it also shows the totals for the same 
years, the proportion that the six months’ ag- 
gregates bear to the yearly totals, and the 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials and of wages in the buiiding 
trades. 

The 1927 aggregate for the first half year 
was $81,373,619; this was an increase of 3.3 
per cent, 23.5 per cent, 34.1 per cent, 11.4 
per cent, 14.2 per cent, 45.9 per cent, and 
31.8 per cent, as compared with the first six 
months of 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, 1921° 


TABLE II.—PROVINCIAL TOTALS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 CITIES DURING 
FIRST HALF YEAR, 1920-1927 ¢ 





Province Ae eet Ol 1997 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. . 1 - 17,000 11,000 16,700 27,500 49 500 127,200 84,500 
Nova Scotia. ea a Reet 2 3} 1,008,779 294,397 851,958 603 , 754. 332,844] 1,223,584) 1,734,457) 2,338,612- 
New Brunswick........ 3 784 ,821 551,353 755,090 304,289 446,666] 1,107,458 534,855) 1,123,270 
Quebec. A. Lae were 6) 18,995,229] 19,575,823) 16,647,887! 16,523,301] 19,598,131] 12,503,048! 10,870,750] 13,318,280 
Ontario PEPE Ae eck 31} 36,002,910} 31,334,947) 31,808,126] 29,028,415] 42,761,546 41,858,395} 29,105,123] 29,355,724 
Mahitoba to. 7yi sae) 3) 5,037,890) 8,491,110) 3,140,720] 2,201,396] 2,331,030] 4,439,403] 3,696,283 5,740,273 
Saskatchewan.......... 3) 4,485,147) 2,884,162) 1,506,755) 1,863,334] 1,470,594) 2,437,585] 1,874,257 2,219,660 
Alberta se Oe a Neen 4) 3,297,769] 2,429,373) 1,508,554) 2,522,201] 1,279,915] 2,213,495] 2,427,465 3,791,546 
British Columbia...... 9} 11,761,074) 13,182,254) 9,669,617) 7,610,764] 4,799,270] 5,449,206] 5,401,294] 3,832,845 
Canada— i Ei i* 

(63 Cities) 6 months.|......] 81,373,619] 78,760,419] €5,899,717] 60,674,154 73,047,498] 71,281,674] 55,771,684) 61,754,710 

(68'Cities) 12s:mionthe.| 7. 92hitAe os ates 156,386 ,607|125 ,029 ,367|126 583 , 148/133 521,621] 148 215, 407/116, 794, 414/117, 019, 622 
Proportion of permits 

issued in first 6 mos. 

toitotal for yeargy.. lea eee. oat ae 50-4 52+7 47-9 54-7 48-1 47-8 52-8 

1 Average weighted 
index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building 
materials, 6 months....}...... 147-3 150-6 154-1 165-2 166-1 161-1 197-1 215-5 

2 Average index num- 
bers of wages in build- 
ing trades (for year)....}...... - 172-1 170-4 169-7 166-4 162-5 170-5 180-9 











Sg a en er! Rae NU ee Se a pee oe ee eee 
1 Compiled by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Average, 1913=100. 


2 Compiled by Department of Labour, Average, 1913=100. 
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and 1920, respectively. Since the average in- 
dex number of wholesale prices of building 
materials is this year considerably lower than 
in any other since 1920, the advance in the 
volume of construction is greater than would 
be indicated by the percentage gain in the 
value of the building authorized by the co- 
operating cities. 


Provincial Totals of Building Permits 
Issued—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, On- 
tario, Saskatchewan and Alberta reported 
higher aggregates of building permits issued 
than in the first six months last year; in 
Saskatchewan, in fact, the total was greater 
than in any other year since 1920. Nova 
Scotia registered the greatest proportionate 
gain of $714,382, or 242.7 per cent, while the 
largest absolute increase of $4,667,963, or 14.9 
per cent was in Ontario. Of the remaining 
provinces, Quebec showed a decline of only 
3.0 per cent; in Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia, however, there were reductions of 40.7 
per cent and 10.8 per cent respectively 

During the first six months of this year, 
the 31 cities furnishing returns in Ontario re- 
ported 44.2 per cent of the total value of the 
building authorized, as compared with 39.8 in 
the same months of 1926. In Quebec, the pro- 
portion declined from 24.9 last year to 23.3 


in the elapsed months of 1927, in British Col- 
umbia from 16.7 per cent to 14.5 per cent and 
in Manitoba from 10.8 to 6.2 per cent. There 
Were increases in this proportion in the re- 
maining provinces. 


Totals of Permits Issued by Four Leading 
Cities—In Table III are given the aggregates 
of permits issued in the four largest cities in 
the first half of each year sifice 1920, together 
with the proportion that their totals are ci the 
yearly and half-yearly totals for the 63 cities. 
The building authorized was valued at $35,- 
330,568 in the first six months of 1927; this 
was 12.7 per cent lower than in the same 
months last year, but it was higher than in 
any other year of the record except 1923, when 
the cost of building materials was considerably 
higher. 

The aggregate for Montreal was rather !ower 
than in 1926, but was greater than in any other 
year except 1923. The total for Toronto, 
which was exceeded only in 1923 and 1922, 
was 9.1 per cent above last year’s aggregate. 
Winnipeg registered a smaller total of esti- 
mated building than in the first half of 1926, 
but greater than in any other of the eight 
years shown in Table III, except 1920, while 
in Vancouver the 1927 aggregate was only ex- 
ceeded in 1926. 


TABLE III.—BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY FOUR LARGEST CITIES IN FIRST HALF YEAR, 1920-27 





City 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Montrea lease... fig. aa ee 11,689,052} 12,682,239) 11,440,158] 11,248,115] 15,469,327) 9,142,774] 7,330,178) 8,263,498 
MorontOrsebsy! Prien) i 8 eee ees 13,038,265} 11,945,913] 12,998,633] 11,007,603] 18,016,857) 17,898,725] 11,688,813] 12,922,551 
Wine og orcs... 101 oc eum 4,579,300] 8,069,600] 2,412,940] 1,770,000} 2,104,500) 4,049,700) 3,084,050) 5,435,450 
Vanco Vets. \ on ac. scaseenomen 6,023,951] 7,756,825] 4,899,543) 4,137,261] 2,280,159] 2,013,481] 1,660,382) 1,485,068 
Total, 4 largest cities— 

Six’ Miopthist!.! . lft trees « 35,330,568) 40,454,577| 31,790,174] 28,162,979] 37,820,843) 33,099,630} 23,763,423! 28,106,567 
Total, 4 largest cities— 

Hiwmelvyerm ont bg./41 coe eee | eee mera aes 83,613,495] 63,438,784) 64,348,121] 68,496,764] 71,907,95¢) 53,795,051) 51,744,488 
Proportion of permits issued by 

4 largest cities in first 6 

months to total for year. Woes . 2: 48-4 p.e 50-1p.c. | 48-8p.c. | 55-2p.c. | 46-Op.c. | 44-2p.c. | 54-3 p.c. 
Proportion of permits issued by 

4 largest cities in 6 months 

to 6 months’ total for 63 

CHIVES Coie hace st a omtativets 43-4p.c. | 51-4p.c. | 48-2p.c. | 46-4p.c. | 51-8p.c. | 46-4p.c. | 42-6p.c. | 45-5 p.c. 

Maternity Allowances in Australia statement showing the number of claims 


The Australian Maternity Allowance Act, 
passed by the Federal Parliament in 1912, pro- 
vided for the payment of five pounds in the 
case of each confinement resulting in the birth 
of a viable child whether such child was born 
alive or dead. The mother must be a native 
of the Commonwealth or intend to settle there- 
in. No payment is made in the case of an 
aboriginal or an Asiatic. The Commissioner 
of Maternity Allowances recently issued a 


granted, the expenditure and cost of adminis- 
tration of the Act during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1926. During that period al- 
lowances were granted in 136,171 cases, entail- 
ing an expenditure of £680,855. In addition 
the cost of administration of the Act amounted 
to £15,702. There were 517 cases reported 
where maternity allowances were rejected be- 


cause of the fact that the requirements of the 
law were not fulfilled. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 


"THE Department thas recently received in- 

formation regarding ‘certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair 
wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. The contracts (Group “A”) 
awarded in connection with the works of con- 
struction contain the general fair wages 
clause, which is as follows:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as 
are customary in the trade, in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be 
no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at 
any time and from time to time determine for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 
may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


The contract for interior fittings (Group 
“B”) awarded contains the general fair 
wages clause, and other conditions for: the 
protection of the labour employed in the 
execution of same, as sanctioned by the Fair 
Wage Order in Council as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed, 
and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work 
such hours as those fixed by the custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
fair and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
tection of life and property, or on due cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour. In the event of a dispute arising as to 
what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be withheld of any 


moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
einployers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


Three of the contracts above mentioned 
contained schedules of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the district in 
these respects. These schedules are given 
below. 

A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppressing 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, ete. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows :— 


1. Where there are. special circumstances 
which in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
decide what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages for overtime, and what is 
the proper classification of any work for the 
purposes of wages and hours. Immediately 
upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classifica- 
tion of work so as to give effect to such de- 
cision. In case the Contractor shall fail so to 
do, or to pay to any employee or employees for 
any services performed or for any hours of 
labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour hereunder 
regarding overtime and classification, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates so 
fixed and deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 
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3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents con- 
taining such record shall be open for inspection 
by the Fair Wage Officers of the Government 
at any time it may be expedient to the Minis- 
ter of Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in_ the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support 
of his claim for payment a statement attested 
by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution 
of the contract; (2) whether any wages in 
respect of the said. work and labour remain in 
arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions of 
the contract have been duly complied with; or, 
in the event of notice from the Minister of 
Labour of claims for wages, until the same are 
adjusted. The Contractor shall also from time 
to time furnish the Minister such further de- 
tailed information and evidence as the Minis- 
ter may deem necessary in order to satisfy him 
that the conditions herein contained to secure 
the payment of fair wages have been complied 
with, and that the workmen so employed as 
aforesaid upon the portion of the work in 
respect of which payment is demanded have 
been paid in full. 


5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under 
said contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so 
owing them as if such moneys were payable 
to them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned is prohibited unless the 
approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to con- 
form to the conditions of the main contract, 
and the main Contractor shall be held respon- 
sible for strict adherence to all contract con- 
ditions on the part of sub-contractor; the con- 
tract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission 
of the Minister; no portion of the work to be 
performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 


8. Ali workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of Can- 
ada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction) 
Dredging bed of River St. Louis, P.Q. 

W. H. Robinson, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 

wract, June 21, 1927. Amount of contract, 

approximate expenditure, $33,624. 
Construction of a new hull and housing for 


dredge P.WD. “Arrow Lakes”, British 
Columbia. Names of contractors, McCharles 


and McDougall of Nelson, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, June 22, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$7,879. 

Repairs to wharf and approach at Quatsino, 
B.C. Name of contractors, McDonald Pile 
Driving Company, Limited, Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 27, 1927. Amount of 
contiact, approximate expenditure, $1,488.20. 

Dredging main entrance of channel to har- 
bour and grain elevator at Collingwood, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The C. S. Boon Dredg- 
ing and Construction Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 30, 
Names of contractors, O. F. Cummins and 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $29,600. 

Reconstruction of wharf and approach in 
concrete at St-Ignace de Loyola, Berthier 
County, P.Q. Names of contractors, Munn 
and Shea, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, July 5, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $4,490. 

Dredging areas numbers 1 and 2 in La Have 
River, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Company, Limited, Halifax, N.S. 
Date of contract, July 5, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $66,600. 

Dredging entrance channel, Port Hope, 
Ont.—deepening East side of Port Hope Sani- 
tary Company’s dock and North end of West 
Harbour. Names of contractors, J. P. Porter, 
R. F. Porter and L. T. Porter, St. Catharines, 
Ont., of the firm of J. P. Porter and Sons. 
Date of contract, July 7, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $15,000. 

Dredging entrance channel and basin at 
Varennes, P.Q. Name of contractors, Les 
Chantiers Manseau, Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 8, 1927. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $48,770.40. 

Reconstruction of wharf at Beloeil, Ver- 
cheres County, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Moise Guertin, of Beloeil Village, P.Q. Date 
of contract, July 8, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $3,265. 

Repairs to West Pier and construction of 
a wooden sheet pile wall, etc., in the rear of 
the east side of the harbour of Port Maitland, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Vivian T. Bartram, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 8, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$26,485.34. 
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Dredging channel at Victoria Harbour, B.C. 
(Hospital Rock). Name of contractors, North 
Western Dredging Company, Limited, Van- 


couver, B.C. Date of contract, July 11, 1927. 


Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$35,028. 

Dredging areas numbers 1 and 2 at Victoria 
Harbour, B.C. Name of contractors, North 
Western Dredging Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B:C. Date of contract, July 11, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$9,100. 


Dredging channel at the mouth of the Des- 
barats River (Walker River), Ont. Name of 
contractors, A. B. McLean and Sons, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, July 12, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $3,000. 

Deepening areas at elevators and in front 
of new elevator of the Great Lake Transpor- 
tation Company at Midland, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Randolph Macdonald Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 13, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $135,252. 


Dredging in the Harbour, Owen Sound, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The C. S. Boon Dredg- 
ing and Construction Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 13, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $13,600. 


Dredging in main channel, Lake St. Louis, 
PQ) “Namie. of contractors, Les ee tiers 
Manseau, Sorel, P.Q. Date wr contract, July 
15, 1927. Amount of contract, approximate 
expenditure, $60,566.31. 

Dredging area between outer end of en- 
trance piers at Cobourg, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, J. P. Porter and Sons, St. Cathar- 
ines, Ont. Date of contract, July 18, 1927. 
Pre of contract, bia get nis expenditure, 
$19,800. 


Dredging between piers at entrance of west- 
ern channel, and entrance of eastern channel, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, J. Pp. 
Porter. nd Sons, St. Catharines, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 18, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure $19,397.10, 


Alterations to toilet rooms in the Customs 
House, St. John, N.B. Name of contractoys, 
W. E, Emerson and Sons, Limited, St. John, 
N.B. Date of contract, hn 23, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $11, 298. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Construction of booths in the Victoria 
Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, R. A. Sproule and Son, Ottawa, 


Ont. Date of contract, July 12, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $2,985. 


Contracts containing schedule of wages and 
hours 


Repairing, reconditioning and erection of 
100-ton electrically operated derrick Songhees 
Dry Dock at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, The Pacific Construction Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
June 27, 1927. Amount of contract, $13,665. 














Rate of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ cts 
per day 
KORCINAM: 1. ci ie 5 fod aah et en igor ae 10 Co 8 
Horemmey Erectalants ce ec uecee 10 00 8 
Erestore. OR Git . STE ee 9 00 8° 
Rivet, Heatersias. 14 28. Coe 9 00 8 
RivewS tickers. seis. eel bree etek 9 00 8 
RIVGLETS Ui dne-ltc c Aue eel ee 9 00 8 
I SChrIClane. ptt asm On ice eer: 7 20 8 
PINGS Meee oe ee et ateta ns Wenee 6 00 8 
Machinisted: Waa haste. ce eee 5 60 8 
Commonlabounseneee. wee. 3 60 8 
per hour 
Machinists’ helpers............-...- .50 8 
Bilectrician’s helpers... ..V2. 0.5... .50 8 


Construction of a wharf addition and dredg- 
ing at Powell River, B.C. Name of contract- 
ors, The Vancouver Pile Driving and Con- 
tracting Company, Limited, of Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, June 27, 1927. Amount 
of contract, approximate expenditure, $9,350.12. 


Rates of 
wages not| Hours Hours 
less than | per day |per wee 


Trade or Class of Labour 











$ cts 
per day 
Pile driver foreman......... 9 50 8 48 
Pile driver engineers........ 8 50 8 48 
Pile driver firemen......... dO 8 48 
Pile driverman states... sec! 7 50 8 48 
Pile driver boommen....... G00 8 48 
Merrick Gugmeere wea ve 8 50 8 48 
Bridgemen: ease ee ee ee 7 50 8 48 
Carpenters:?. 05 CN ae 7 50 8 48 
per hour 

TsQDOUT CBS tah aar dds fae Soca 45 8-10 
Dipper Dredge— per day 

FRUNNGT ee ce hee te eet ee 10 CO 8 

Cranesmanet 8). .2 24 ae 8 00 8 

Riremiantns 322, GG.4 eee 5 00 8 

Winchman or mate........ 5 00 8 

SCOW MAN , peti ae cae 4 40 8 
Clamshell— 

Runner. 2G ers 9 00 8 

Prem ahisey 2 My Te yAee Sat 5 00 8 

Winchman or mate........ 5 00 8 

Dock hands’ katte anne 4 40 8 





Construction of Customs and Quarantine 
offices and office building at William Head, 
B.C. Name of contractors, James Macdonald 
Construction Company, Limited, Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, June 20, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $13,785, 
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Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ cts 
per hour 
IBricklayens@y. wc ota crtee ioe eee 1.123 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 874 8 
Concrete Mixers hs. eee ee eee .50 8 
lectriciane... 0th eee ele .90 8 
Hlectricians’ helpers............... 50 8 
AA DOUTELS Si %.. . CE). ete Sa 45 8-10 
PA UHOTS ass ciiie «thease eae eva: 1.00 8 
MASONS Cer. na eee Seer ee oe: 1.124 8 
PAainbers ese 2 WAL eG a eee ee 15 8 
Plasterers steno e ee ee eee 1.12% 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1.00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 62 8 
Roofers—sheet metal.............- .90 8 
Roolers—patent s!': saya ates oss: 15 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- .90 8 
Teamsters 2 horses and wagon..... -90 8 
8 


Teamsters 1 horse and cart........ eV e 





DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction) 


Metal coating repairs to concrete pedestals 
of Cap Rouge Viaduct, La Tuque Subdivision, 
Saguenay Division, P.Q. Name of contract- 
ors, The Wertz Company Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, May 6, 1927. Amount 
of contract, approximate expenditure, $20,000. 


Placing of stone protection along certain 
portions of the Summit Level of the Welland 
Canal, between the Guard Lock, south of 
Thorold, and the Aqueduct at Welland, Ont. 
Name of contractors, A. E. Rigby and Son, 
St. Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, July 
5, 1927. Amount of contract, approximate 
expenditure, $11,500. 


Post Orrice DEeparTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in July, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy: 








Nature of Orders Amount 
of Orders 
$ > ets. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 1,384 57 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete. 127 53 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

FOLIMS: }OUC MYR Ie Leek Uap Rem eae tee NOR EID Y  ade 17,942 42 
Svamping- pads Mn keveucy uh whew idles 8 ahi 289 71 
Bap uGtI Neale ar\s Vamiok eich Meany fs eustles. Stera kta 37,089 37 
MBE GUE Ts POUCHES 4,1 a Meme sap bls: ts SN ARS cote 47 
ROLSTZH LTS WRT, 1g SRR PUN Bene oA Sanh pt Ah eta Y Bel 504 10 
JY avn li Ope ge Sone el ah nN ak I a OM ae i 2,787 34 
ether HOxesrsste sma ats Mea RIEL, TIO 774 20 


Census of Office Occupations in Massachusetts 


The Department of Labour and Industries 
of Massachusetts has published a bulletin giv- 
ing the rates of wages and other information 
regarding office employees in the State as on 
May 1, 1926, being part III of the annual re- 
port. on statistics of labour. The information 
in the bulletin is based on statements received 
by the Department from 1,075 establishments, 
classifying their office employees by sex and 
occupation and giving the scale of wages en- 
joyed by each occupation. The complete re- 
turns show that in the establishments inves- 
tigated there were 22,427 office workers, of 
whom 8,182 (36.5 per cent) were males and 
14.245 (63.5 per cent) were females. Thus 
for every 4 males employed in office work 
there were seven females. According to the 
occupational section of the Fourteenth Census 
of the United States there were in the, State 
in 1920 175,000 office employees of whom 
72,000 were males and 103,000 females. The 
present survey thus represents for all occupa- 
tions 12.8 per cent of the total number of 
persons employed as office workers in Massa- 
chusetts, the number of males and females 
covered representing 11.3 per cent and 13.8 
per cent of the respective totals for the State. 

Four office occupations are dealt with in 
the report, namely clerical, stenographic, ac- 
counting and bookkeeping, and office appli- 
ance. Of the 22,427 office workers in all sal- 


ary groups, both sexes combined, 11,673 (52.1 
per cent) were in the clerical section, 4,756 
(21.2 per cent) were in the stenographic sec- 
tion, 5,195 (23.2 per cent) were in the ac- 
counting and bookkeeping section, and 803. 
(3.6 per cent) were in the office appliance 
section. Thus the clerical section, almost 
evenly divided between males and females, in- 
cluded slightly more than one half of all 
office employees covered by the survey. 

It is of interest to note what salary groups 
include the bulk of the several classes of em- 
ployees. Of the 22,427 office workers, both 
sexes combined, five successive groups, begin- 
ning with 2,402 employees receiving “$18 but 
less than $20” and ending with 2,195 em- 
ployees receiving “$30 but less than $35,” in- 
cluded 13,999 employees, or 62.4 per cent of 
the total. Of the 8,182 males, 3,473 (42.4 per 
cent) were in three successive groups recelv- 
ing $25 up to but not including $40, the largest 
of the three, representing 16.3 per cent receiv- 
ing $30 but less than $35. In addition, 1,498 
or 18.3 per cent received $50 or over per 
week. Of the 14,245 females, 9,299 or 65.3 per 
cent were in four successive groups ranging 
from $18 up to but not including $30. The 
two largest groups comprised 18.8 per cent 
receiving $25 but less than $30, and 17.2 per 
cent receiving $22 but less than $25. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget 

in terms of retail prices being somewhat 

higher, while the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 

tistics index number of wholesale prices 
declined slightly. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.92 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $10.86 
for June; $11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 for 
July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 for 
July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for 
July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.00 for July, 1918; 
and $7.42 for July, 1914. The advance was 
due chiefly to a substantial increase in the 
price of potatoes. There were, however, less 
important increases in eggs, bread, flour, 
prunes, salt pork and mutton. The seasonal 
decline in the price of butter continued, while 
slight decreases occurred also in the prices of 
beef, veal, fresh pork, bacon, lard, rice and 
coffee. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.11 at the beginning of July, as compared 
with $21.04 for June; $21.30 for July, 1926; 
$20.70 for July, 1925; $20.30 for July, 1924; 
$20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 for July, 1922; 
$21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak) ; $20.66 for July, 1918; and $14.17 
for July, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, declined to 152.0 for July, as com- 
pared with 153.5 for June; 156.2 for July, 
1926; 158.1 for July, 1925; 158.9 for July, 
1924; 193,05, Tor July, 1923% «lear oter July, 
1922; 163.7 for July, 1921; 256.3 for July, 1920 
(the peak); 202.8 for July, 1919; and 199.5 
for July, 1918. Thirty-six prices quotations 
were higher, fifty-four were lower and one 
hundred and forty-six were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
declined, one advanced and two were practi- 
cally unchanged. The groups which declined 
were: the Vegetables and their Products 
group, advances in the prices of grains, mill 
feed and fruits being more than offset by 
declines in the prices of potatoes, sugar, rubber, 
hay, coffee, rosin and turpentine; the Animals 


‘Bureau of Statistics is based 


and their Products group, due to declines in 
the prices of cattle and meats, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of hogs, 
eggs, hides, leather, boots and shoes; the Wood, 
Wood Products and ‘Paper group, because of 
lower prices for groundwood and matches; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, due to declines in 
the prices of lead, silver, tin, spelter and 
solder; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group, due mainly to a decline in the price of 
white lead. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 


‘Products group advanced, due to the higher 


prices for cotton; wool and jute. The Non- 
Metallic Minerals group and the Iron and its 
Products group were practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods de- 
chned, the former due to lower prices for 
potatoes, cattle, meats, sugar, coffee and mat- 
ches, which more than offset higher prices for 
eggs, hogs, tea, rolled oats, oatmeal, boots and 
shoes; and the latter due to lower levels for 
building and construction materials, and in 
materials for the metal working industries, for 
the chemical using industries, for the meat 
packing industries, as well as miscellaneous 
producers’ materials. Materials for the textile 
and clothing industries, for the fur industry 
and for the leather industry advanced, 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower, de- 
clines in the prices of potatoes, hay, straw, 
cattle, meats, sugar, rubber and non-ferrous 
metals more than off-setting increases in grains, 
cotton, wool, jute, eggs, hogs, tea, hides and 
skins. Fully or chiefly manufactured goods 
also declined slightly. Domestic farm pro- 
ducts and articles of marine origin declined, 
while articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin advanced slightly. 

Professor Michell’s index number of whole- 
sale prices of forty articles, with prices during 
1900-1909 as 100, declined to 171.8 for July, 
as compared with 173.6 for June; 174.0 for 
July, 1926; 269.4 for July, 1920; and 117.3 
for July, 1914. Foodstuffs declined, due to 
lower’ prices for pork, sugar, flour, tapioca, 
potatoes and currants. Manufacturers’ goods 
advanced somewhat, due to higher prices for 
wool, cotton, hides, silver and spruce. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
3 PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
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article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being 
unweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the Lasour GAzETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
in the LaBourR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good conditicn, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 


but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 
The weekly budget of a family of five, 


calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LasourR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
anarticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etce., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazeTTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
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covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazette for January on 
Prices un Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1918=100) 


Fuel All 


~ Food | and Rent |Cloth-| Sund- |Items* 
ig ing ries 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 135 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 173 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 176 158 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June ‘1923 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 174 158 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 173 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 155 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925:... 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 156 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 156 167 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 156 167 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 156 167 158 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 156 167 157 
Apr. 1927 147 160 156 154 167 155 
May 1927..., 147 159 156 154 167 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 167 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 167 155 


*The figures for ‘‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 184%; Sundries 20%. 


figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement. the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light group, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910,, 118.15 1911, 113.427 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 


The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1918 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. ‘The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1928, 186.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 1382.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.1; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; 1922." 158.9%" 1923. 158.629.1024, 
156.8; 1925, 175.8. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 














Quan-} (¢) | (4) July | July | July) July} July| July} July | July | July | July | July | July | June] July 

Commodities | tity |1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914] 1916} 1917] 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921] 1922] 1923 | 1924} 1925 | 1926] 1927 | 1927 

Cece Cc. Cc. C. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. C. Cc. C, | .C. 

Beef, sirloin. ...} 2 lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-4) 52-6) 63-6) 79-6] 79-8) 84-0] 70-2] 64-2] 59-6] 59-4] 60-4! 62-0] 66-4! 66-0 

Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6) 26-0] 29-6} 33-6] 35-2) 43-5] 57-8] 55-2] 54-4] 40-6] 35-6] 32-0] 31-2] 32-0] 34-4] 38-2] 37-4 

Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ |10-0} 11-3) 12-8} 15-7] 17-4] 19-2) 22-8) 28-3] 28-3] 28-1) 22-0) 19-1] 18-3] 17-8] 18-1] 19-7] 20-3] 19-9 

Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 23-9] 28-9] 36-8] 36-3] 37-3] 30-3] 28-0} 28-2] 28-5] 29-3] 30-7] 29-9] 30-1 

Pork, lez, 1 “ {12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5) 20-2] 22-4) 30-0) 37-7} 42-1) 40-7) 32-9] 31-8] 26-6] 23-6] 28-2] 32-3] 28-4] 28.2 

Pork, salt...... 2 “ {21-8} 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 38-8] 54-1] 70-4] 75-2] 74-0) 57-8] 54-21 50-41 45-2! 50-4] 58-0] 52-8] 53-2 
Bacon, break- 

ASG. Let ahee “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-5] 28-7) 39-8] 51-0] 56-3] 57-0} 48-0] 42-5] 39-1] 31-4] 39-2] 44-7] 39-4} 38-8 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2! 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 40-4) 62-3] 73-8] 83-8] 75-8] 43-2] 43-6] 44-8] 41-2] 48-2] 49-8] 43-4] 43-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7} 26-9} 31-0} 38-8] 49-3) 52-7) 59-2) 38-2) 33-9] 31-2] 31-8] 37-6] 38-2! 36-2] 37-8 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ {20-2] 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 24-9) 28-0) 35-9) 43-1) 48-1] 52-6) 35-1] 31-4] 27-3] 27-6] 33-7] 34-7) 33-1] 34-3 

TI See ee a 6qts.|36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6} 51-0) 45-0} 59-3] 70-8] 78-6} 88-2] 78-6] 69-0] 69-0] 71-4] 69-0] 68-4] 69-6] 69-6 
Butter, dairy...| 2lbs./44-2} 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 49-8] 60-4] 75-5) 91-4/106-2}118-8] 63-0] 70-2] 68-4! 68-8] 71-4] 74-4] 80-0] 74-0 
Butter, cream- 

Gryas.c)- Boe. “ 125-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 30-0] 34-5] 42-5) 51-7! 60-4] 66-3] 37-2) 42-0] 39-3] 39-3] 40-9] 42-0] 44-1] 41-9 
Cheese, old.....] 1 “ |16-1| 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-1] 25-6] 33-4] 33-4] 40-3] 40-6] 34-8] 30-0/§30-1/§28-41§30-6|§31-6]§30-6] §30-7 
Cheese, new....| 1: “ |14-6} 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 23-6] 30-3! 30-6] 38-8] 38-4] 28-2] 26-2/§30-1]§28-41§30-6]§31-6|§30-6|§30-7 
Bread..04-eeee. 15 “ 155-5) 58-5) 66-0) 61-5] 63-0} 70-5/110-4/117-0}120-0) 144-0) 121-5}105-0/100-5|100-5]118-5}114-0}115-51/117-0 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0) 33-0} 32-0} 33-0] 37-0) 69-9} 68-0] 67-0} 84-0) 63-0] 49-0) §44-0]§43-0]§58-0/§53-0/§53-0]§54-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ 118-0} 19-5} 21-0) 22-0) 21-5) 24-0} 31-4] 40-5} 37-0) 44-0) 30-0] 28-0} 27+5) 27-0) 31-0} 29-0} 30-0] 30-5 

feet OE Leen! 2 “ 110-4] 10-6} 10-4) 11-4] 11-6] 13-4] 16-8] 23-2} 24-6] 34-2! 19-8] 19-8)§20-6]§20-8|§21-8]§21-8}§21-8] §21-8 
Boats. Lede 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4} 10-8] 12-4) 11-8] 19-4] 31-5} 34-2! 22-6] 22-2) 17-0) 17-6] 17-4] 16-6] 16-8] 15-8] 16-2] 16-4 

picked........ 
Apples, evapor- 

ALOU ees 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7) 11-5] 12-0} 13-1] 13-4) 15-8) 22-9] 24-6) 29-1} 21-3] 24-9] 19-7] 19-5) 20-7) 19-8] 19-2) 19-2 
Prunes, medium] 1 “ |11-5) 9-6) 9-9) 11-9] 12-4] 18-1] 15-5] 18-0] 22-0) 27-2] 18-4} 19-8] 18-6] 15-9] 15-5] 15-8] 14-7] 15-1 
Sugar, granulat- 

GdLA Pee. 4 121-6] 22-0} 24-0) 23-6] 22-0] 38-4) 39-5) 43-6] 47-2) 93-6! 44-4] 33-6] 50-0] 40-8] 33-6] 31-6] 33-6} 33-6 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-2} 17-6) 18-3] 20-4) 22-2) 43-4! 21-0] 15-8) 23-8] 19-6] 16-0] 15-0} 16-0] 16-0 
Tea, black......| 4 “ | 8:2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-1] 9-9] 11-6] 14-6} 15-4] 16-4] 13-7) 13-9]§16-6]§17-4]§17-9]§18-0/§17-9]§17-8 
Tea, green......|  “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3} 10-3) 11-3} 14-1] 15-6] 16-8] 14-9] 15-2]§16-6]§17-41§17-9]§18-0/§17-9]§17-8 

OMNES sas. eee ke « 4 “ | 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-4] 10-0} 10-1] 11-2) 13-4] 15-4) 13-7] 13-4] 13-5] 13-6] 15-1] 15-4] 15-4] 15-2 
Potatoes....... 2 pks}24-1} 28-0} 30-3] 36-0} 50-3} 58-6/118-2] 66-0} 62-7}197-4| 35-9} 43-9} 52-5] 63-9) 45-1] 85-9] 70-5] 81-0 
Vinegar........ % pt ov Yaedier st -8| +8 8 8 -9/ 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0; 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ATIpHOOdS 20ar | 50 0% 5-48) 5°96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-42] 8-46)11-62/13 00/13 -77/16 - 84) 10-96)10-27/10-17| 9-91)19-49}11-07/10-86)10-92 
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cules |\Xe. lec. Cc. C. Cc. ChE lt: Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cr lin © c. 
Starch, laundry} }]b.| 2-9] 3-0) 3-1) 3-2} 3-2] 3-3] 4-0) 4-7] 4-6) 5-0] 4-4] 4-0) 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-21 4-1) 4-1 


Coal anthracite |}{e ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1) 55-0) 53-2) 54-7] 63-2] 73-8] 71-9}105-0|110-9]105-8/107-8]104-6]103-2}106-2|101-6]101-2 


Coal bitumin- 
OUSS 5a s 131-1) 32-3) 35-0) 38-7] 38-0] 38-0} 57-8] 58-7] 61-8] 76-6] 75-6) 68-8] 70-7] 66-0} 62-9] 63-2] 63-5! 63-3 
Wood, hard..... “ed. 1382-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-5) 41-9] 52-0] 69-2] 74-7] 82-2] 87-41 77-0] 80-2] 78-2) 76-2] 75-7) 75-9] 75-9 

















Wood, soft...... “6 122-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 31-8] 30-2] 39-7] 50-8! 57-8] 63-3] 62-5] 58-5] 59-0) 57-5] 55-3) 55-9) 55-7] 56-2 
Coalioiles eye)... 1 gal.}24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7| 23-5) 22-8) 25-6] 27-8] 28-9} 37-2} 33-7] 31-3] 30-2} 30-8] 30-3] 30-8] 31-5) 31-3 
h $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light- 
ANGE ROPE . [ow Berne 1-50] 1-63) 1-76) 1-91} 1-89] 1-88] 2-38] 2-80] 2-95] 3-64] 3-70] 3-41) 3-48) 3-37] 3-28) 3-32) 3-29) 3-28 
$ § 
Rents sek eees . $ mo..|/2-37| 2-89) 4-05) 4-75] 4-83] 4-04) 4-37] 4-81] 5-25] 6-38] 6-83] 6-95) 6-97] 6-98] 6-89] 6-87] 6-85) 6-87 
$ 4 4 ‘ ‘ $ 
PEM otalsesaeades. [ls >at §-37/10-50)12-79/14-02)14-17/14- 41/18 - 41/20 - 66) 22 -02|26 -92/ 21 -53/20- 67/20 -65/20-30|20-70/21-30)21-04/21-11 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
| 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82} 7-29) 7-24) 8-47/11-58/13-14/14-04/17-09]11- 12) 10-31/10-65)10- 13/10-53)11-12)10-73)}10-63 
Prince Edward Island.|4-81} 5-26} 5-81] 6-34] 6-59] 7-37| 9-69]11-38]12-23]14-52/10-34} 9-29] 9-40] 9-19) 9-66/10-06) 9-78] 9-82 
New Brunswick.......|5-38} 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-07] 8-41/11-07|/12-81]13-26|16-63/11-13] 9-99/10-29/10-14/10-16]11-21/10-92|10-84 
Quebec seeses «25h Mord 5-15] 5-64) 5-33] 6-87) 6-92] 8-22/11-26/12-91]13-10]16-03}10-42) 9-72} 9-71) 9-28) 9-88)10-32) 9-99}10-13 
Ontario ss Baek \:& does 5-01} 5-60} 6-50} 7-20) 7-29] 8-55}11-90|13-05]13-67/17-05)10-74/10-28}10-08} 9-96)10-22/11-23)10-94)11-01 
Manitaba.222 3...) hits 5-85] 6-19) 7-46) 7-87) 7-52) 8-35/10-62/12-75]13-59|16-54/11-04/10-02] 9-53} 9-39)10-14)10-47)10-26)10-34 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92} 7-86] 8-25] 7-99} 8-67|10-85)12-90}13-61/16-25]10-99] 9-82}10-14] 9-56) 10-56) 10-55) 10-89)10-98 
Al bertac, meee. . cn veils 6-02} 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 7-78] 8-22/11-73]13-01]14-06]16-70]10-91} 9-86] 9-87} 9-62|10-81}10-77|10-86/10-86 
British Columbia..... 6-90} 7-74) 8-32} 9-13) 8-78] 9-01]12-30) 13-86] 14-69] 18-23]12-19]11-30]11-17|10-76/ 12-09] 11-90) 11-93/11-96 


tThe budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. Seetext. tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. 
e@ 
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LOCALITY ak 
es 
D ty 
8 2. 
iB 
oD) 
cents 
Dominion (average)......... 33-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 31-5 
1 Svdney ee boner ces ee. & 35-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30-6 
38—Amherst.............0> 25 
Ag Halifax: Pee tise. (as seek 36-2 
§—Windsor...........s.0.- 30 
GO UIUNPO ee Ae See et 


7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown-| 26-6 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31-9 


8—Moncton............... 29-7 
O—Stivolin! f.2 ise ee 38 
10—F redericton............ 33 
Tt—Bathurstoyjee he deste 26-7 
Quebec (average)............ 27-6 
12—Quebee: ..........02000. 7 
13—Three Rivers........... 27-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 33-3 
Th=Sorel iss eb sees Boe Re 99-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-7 
i7—StoJohnis. £29). 2364.2 95 
18—Thetford Mines......... 93 
19—Montreal............... 34-5 
20 Ela Grad, SARS. ee 33°3 
Ontario (average)............ 34-2 
21—Ottawa lok. oi sceaks see 33-4 
22—Brockville............. 35-6 
238— Kingston............... 32°8 
24—Belleville.............. 33-6 
25—Peterborough.......... 33-9 
26 Osha weawes 62 ree od 31-5 
oi Orvbiae se ee 34 
28—TOrOntOres ee soe toe 35-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 37 
30—St. Catharines.......... 33-7 
oi Hamilton. se 35-6 
o2—brantiord! isi 2).c5 00k ee 35 
S37 Galt Pio, aoe oe. eee 34-7 
34—Guelpiied. nies. fe eee 33-9 
35— Kitchener.............. 32 
386—Woodstock............. 37-2 
oi—Stratiord: 02.0: ..e eee 35 
88—London................ 34-9 
39—St. Thomas............ 33-2 
40—Chatham.............. 33-2 
41—Windsor................ 32-3 
42 Sarnia Cee Poe 31-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 34:5 
44—North Bay............. 36-7 
45—Sudbury? 7) eee 37 
46—-Cobalt #708 toe a ste ote ae 32-5 
Ai— Timmins... see 33-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 35-6 
49—Port Arthur............ 33-6 
50—Fort William........... 33-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 30-6 
51—Wimnnipeg............... 31-6 
52—Brandon.........+..ees 29-6 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 32-4 
Jo Reginadmsuseees ee oe 30-6 
54—Prince Albert.......... 29 
55—Saskatoon.............. 31-8 
56—Moose Jaw............. 38-3 
Alberta (average)............ 37-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 33-2 
58—Drumbheller............ 32-5 
59—Edmonton............. oo 
60—Calgary................ 29-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 32 
British Columbia (average) .| 38-3 
62—Hiernie#) 2. ace meds acne 38 
63=Nelson::... etices tees 39 
64—Trails 23... ee cee 38-5 
65—New Westminster...... 36:7 
66—Vancouver............. 37-9 
67-—-Victoria sai s.dsecces 40-4 
68—Nanaimo..¢............ 36-2 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 40 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Beef 

ais mae : 
4 re $ 38 ore 
s 8 be Sh o& & 
® aa ers) 23 oO 
ya no & - cs amen st 
a so copes) =a rar ats 
ee £6 Gage) 8 ee -% So 
30 Qe 5S Bu a3 Sea 
om Send) San ga oo oOo 750 
BE] SPR gpa ob po ee fe ak eats 


30 25-7 | 20-7 | 20-2 28-7 40 
32:2 | 30 21-2 | 17-5 21-8 40 





a Price per single quart higher. 


b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. 


3 
27-5 | 21-8 | 17-6 | 13-1 14 23-3 
22-5 | 16-5 | 14 12-5 15 25 
25-8 | 28-5 | 18-9 | 15-7 15-5 29 
28 25 20 15 18 20 
25-6 | 23-9 | 18 15-2 12-5 25 
25-4 | 23-9 | 18-5 | 14-1 17-6 23°9 
21:7] 19-7 | 15-8 | 12 19 25 
28 26-6 | 18-4 | 14-6 19-2 25 
26-7 | 27-5 | 21-7 | 14-8 15-8 21:7 
25 21-8 | 18-2 | 15 LOS Os dee 
25 4 | 24-6 | 16-6 | 11-5 14-2 25-5 
25-7 | 23-6 | 17: 11-6 14-9 27-6 
25-6 | 24-8 | 17-6 | 12-7 14-7 25-5 
28-3 | 30-7 | 19-5 | 12-5 15-8 20 
22-5 | 20-5 | 15-5 | 10 10 25 
21-3 | 20-2 | 14-7 | 11-2 12-7 23-3 
25 25 15 12 15 25 
22-5 | 17-5 | 16-5 | 10 17°5 20 
29-7 | 31-2 | 16-2 | 12-7 10-3 29-8 
27-8 | 27-9 | 17-3 | 10-7 16-6 33-6 
28-6 | 25-3 | 19-3 | 14-8 22-0 29-8 
27-4 | 25-1 | 19-3 | 12-6 17-9 28-4 
30-4 | 27-2 | 16-5 | 13-6 16-8 28 
27 24-5 | 19-2 | 12-9 15-2 26 
27-8 | 27-4 | 19-4 | 14-5 21-4 30 
29-4 | 23-5 | 19 14-9 22-8 31 
27-2 | 23-7 | 17-5 | 15-2 24 32 
30 25-2 | 19-8 | 15-7 22 27-5 
27-8 | 27-5 | 17-5 | 15 22-2 30°5 
31 28-7 | 20-7 | 12-5 22-7 35 
29 27-6 | 20 15-2 20-8 26-2 
29-9 | 28-6 | 20-2 | 15-9 23-4 23-3 
30 25-7 | 20-1 | 16-4 23 28-7 
29-3 | 27 20 16-5 23°3 30 
29 25-2 | 19-6 | 15-1 23-3 27°5 
28 23-2 | 20-2 | 17-3 23 37°5 
29-5 | 25-2 | 19-5 | 15-2 23 32-7 
30 22-3 | 18-8 | 15-3 23-5 27-6 
28-7 | 26-3 | 19-8 | 12-5 22-2 29-2 
27-7 | 24-7 | 19-2 | 14-4 21 28-7 
27:2 | 26 18-7 | 13-4 25-7 28-2 
26-9 | 25-5 | 17-8 | 14-3 23-1 26°+7 
24-5 | 23-7 | 19-5 | 15-6 24-7 27°5 
30 21 17-7 | 14-4 22 25 
31-2 | 28-3 | 20 14-4 21:5 27-5 
29-7 | 25-4 | 20-5 | 13-7 23-7 31-5 
27-7 | 23-5 | 15-5 | 13-5 18 35 
29 25-3 | 20-7 | 16-3 24 33 
31-1 | 26 21-2 | 15 24 33 
26-8 | 23 21-1 | 16-3 22-7 36-7 
25-4 | 22-5 | 18-7 | 16 18-7 31-4 
23-9 | 22-8 | 16-6 | 13-1 17-2 28-2 
24-2 | 24-3 | 16 13-4 14-9 28-2 
23-6 | 21-2 | 17-1 | 12-7 19-4 28-2 
25-1 | 23-7 | 18-9 | 14-4 18-2 33-0 
23-3 | 20-7 | 15 12-7 16 34 
23-3 | 21-5 | 18-3 | 14-3 19-3 29-3 
25 23-6 | 18-8 | 14-1 17-8 34 
28-9 | 29-1 | 23-3 | 16-6 19-7 34-5 
25-4 | 23-9 | 17-9 | 13:8 19-5 34-9 
25 25-7 | 19:2 | 15 20-2 35 
27-5 | 22-5 | 19 12:5 20 35 
25-1 | 26-6 | 16-9 | 13-8 18-9 38-7 
23-8 | 22-5 | 16-6 | 14 17-7 31-6 
25:8 | 22 17-7 | 13-6 20-7 34-2 
30-4 | 28-1 | 20-6 | 17-9 25-4 40-1 
28-7 | 27-2 | 18-7 | 14-4 WAY a) (Blarien ok. 
29 29 23 19-5 26 45 
30-5 | 29 23-9 | 19-2 27-2 45 
31-2 | 26-1 | 18-6 | 17-2 23-4 34-2 
30-5 | 28-6 | 19-5 | 17-4 24-9 39-6 
31-1 | 29-2 | 19-4 | 18-2 26-1 37-2 


Pork 
= 
fa -+ 
ae | see 
§ a eo be 
is B i a 
cents cents 
28-2 26-6 
27-1 25-2 
28-6 25-5 
28-3 25 
25 25 
28-4 24-8 
25 25 
26 
24-8 25 
27-4 25-5 
29-7 24-9 
29-1 26-5 
25 25-6 
25-7 25 
24-8 24-4 
24-1 24-6 
23°7 25-7 
31 23-7 
22 25 
20-5 19-8 
25 25 
23-5 25 
27-3 25-4 
26-3 25-4 
28-5 26-9 
27-9 24-4 
29-4 25-6 
26-7 22-7 
26-8 25- 
29-7 29 
29-2 26-7 
26-6 26-6 
28-8 81-7 
29 27-5 
27-7 25-7 
PA emis lee Sieg 
29-3 27-5 
29-3 27 
24-4 25 
28-2 27-5 
27 25 
28 25 
80°3 25-8 
29 27-7 
28-2 27-6 
28-4 25-7 
29-2 28-2 
20 27-5 
29-5 26-6 
30-2 27-3 
28-7 28-7 
32°3 28-7 
29-9 28 
27-6 28-6 
28-6 28-6 
Be Ge| cca. 
25-7 26-4 
PATIO | bs Sela 
26-7 27-2 
24-8 30 
26-7 30 
26-1 24-7 
29 24 
27-1 25-8 
26-2 28 
29 D5 
28-6 26-7 
27-3 25-1 
24-5 24-2 
34-2 29-8 
a0 32-5 
87-5 29-3 
34 29 
31-7 30-4 
36-9 31-1 
30-1 26-9 
30 25 
Sej0%/ 34-2 


Bacon 
s 
oo oe 
#8 | 35 
adn 2 aw 
gee | 88 
fa el 
fea} aa fea) ta) 
cents cents 
38-8 43-4 
37-1 40-7 
38-4 42-6 
38-7 38-8 
35 36-5 
35-3 39 
40 45 
35-3 42-1 
40 42-5 
39-8 45-6 
38 43-8 
39 47-1 
39-5 43-8 
42-5 47-5 
36-6 39-6 
85-2 37-4 
37-6 44-5 
41-2 42-7 
39 393 
Sosa Laie 
35. ||... 
34-6 38-1 
34-8 35-7 
36-3 40-5 
34-2 41-1 
40-2 44.3 
35-2 40-2 
41+, 43-9 
35-7 38 
40-7 45-. 
36-6 39-3 
89-4 43-4 
35-3 40-6 
32-5 35-6 
35-3 38-8 
33-7 37-3 
36-4 40-1 
33-4 38-9 
83-8 37-6 
34 35-6 
38-5 42-6 
37-3 41-4 
35-5 39-4 
39 41-2 
36-2 39-9 
34 40 
37 40-3 
34-2 37-2 
34-2 41-2 
38-7 43-3 
33 38-7 
36-3 40-8 
39°4 46-7 
37-8 42-1 
37-6 42-3 
37-8 40-9 
37-4 43-6 
44.9 50-9 
43-8 50-7 
48-3 52-5 
43-5 49-1 
44-1 51-3 
39-9 45-7 
44-3 50 
39-7 47-5 
39-8 44-6 
39-5 46 
36-3 40-2 
47-6 53-1 
45-3 52 
45-8 52-5 
51 57 
43-2 48-9 
46-8 52-9 
50-1 54-3 
48-3 o2 
50-4 55 


Ham, boiled, 
| sliced, per lb. 
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Se a Spee a See ee Ee eee eee 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1927 


Eggs Butter 
































|g s 6 ‘s 2 2 & : Ds 
=| 8. =| | © ge | “4 | 84 [82 5 lad . 
Moh | Ao a8 {5 cay Biel a= oe os ae 28 oO 
S$Re)4e5.]/ ego Be RN 3a fe: 2 She. 28 SEs loads 5 a? | co 
Ses | BSS | Sab) oo | fo | Ses) go legos] Bs | ahs |g-28| * | ses] gs 
CO. plreee (See ape | ate | a ae h [SES el Ee | Boe [ooSu| 4 | EBL | 38 
Sas maa BAS 8 8 Ce Cee) a Goa er fae SA a8 = A aa && 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-7 29-9 21-0 14-4 59-0 20-4 20-5 36-6 21-5 37°8 34-3 11-6 37-0 41-9 
16-7 Raed || een eee 53-8 17-7 18-9 28-6 22°2 40-8 37-4 11-2 37-4 43-1 
Be tae 25 MS Wood Se, hess: Se 50-70 17:7 20 28-3 21-6 44.9 42-2 | b12-14 yo 22 
PAU S| Sees oe Aaa a ofl 60 17-1 20 33-1 20 37-2 35 12 31-3 43-5 
18 a SM, leg 45 17 15 28-2 21-5 42-5 35 9 34:3 43 
12 206 25) eS eee 50 16-9 16-4 25-6 24-1 41-8 39°8 | al3-3 37-3 42-6 
POI cy Sl Soca PCN PRERERN cf Ce cles) os | Wee 20 20 30 25 40 kes a 3h 10 40 O85 bealy: 
Gel goon | Se ee Gee PE ae, eo Ae ne 17-6 21-7 26-4 21 38-2 35 10 37°5 43-9 
10 SMM OAS ce sinwil obs. dak 60 [S2S" | epee, 41-5 227, 30-7 29-2 9-10 34-6 40-3 
16-7 30:0 |e ee 10-0 56-9 18-3 17-4 36-1 22-4 37-7 33-5 12-1 35-2 41-2 
12 SOP |: 10 60 18 17-6 34-7 22 41-3 35 10-12 37-7 44-4 
18 300 tl, Eee 10 60 17-6 15-6 42-6 21-1 41-2 33:7 | al3-5 38-1 44-5 
20 Sr? ||. aie eee 55- 18-6 18-3 39-4 21-5 38-3 31-7 12 35 40-8 
Ai hes [ede . |e | eee 50 19 18 27-5 25 30 Beles His 5 12 30 35 
15-1 30-5 23-6 10-6 55- 21-3 21-4 30-5 21-5 38-3 35-7 10-7 36-2 38-3 
10 25 PAV gl Wey oh de o0n 20 ‘21-7 ok 22-2 39-2 36-7 12-14 34-8 38-8 
15-20 SOP LOS One 22-5 25 33°5 22-3 38-4 36 i od irae OP 37-9 
15-20 35 30 1h “hee, . 22-5 19 32-5 | 40-5 36-7 | ald 35-1 38-3 
HEED, 30 Mey dntieo 34 ottivell ot sae 25 25 24-5 20-9 35 Wt eke 10 cate ci 36°8 
Se fe ie] | ae | 20 Sis Saw 35 8 || eae ee | 20-3 20 35 nd xm 7 LENT AY 36-9 
Re ciel tno. et ee 20 10 60 20 18 41-2 21-8 38-9 35 9 ME Atel 38-3 
Bs AA ho he a PR, AS 8 50 eee. eee 22 23-8 37-1 35 12 35 38-8 
15-16 30-35 2ST ewe aie ala OD. > | 19-3 20-6 31-5 19-8 43-2 37°3 12 38-9 40 
Be OS aie | 05 ear RR MR 10 60 20 20-5 35-4 21-9 37-5 83-4 10 37-3 388-6 
17-9 31-0 22-4 12-5 64- 19-6 19-5 39-6 20-7 38-0 35-2 11-6 37-1 40-8 
20 32 23 LOR noe eee. 20 16 36-4 20-1 39-6 36:3 10 37-6 40-1 
oof BY: 35 28 Sis ee rome... 21-7 20-3 44.7 23-2 35 31-5 10 35 39-7 
15 35 25 LOR 2O(E Rae. - Wie 7 20 34-8 19 35-8 32 10 36°5 39-8 
ene 30 20 tot Res etd | oe 18 aS ae ee 37-4 20-6 33-1 31 a9 43-1 42-2 
Fee hse | pees 25 Pte oe 60 18-3 23 38-7 20-5 33-9 31-9 10 36°7 39-1 
SIN ee, 25 22-25 eae ee ete th Ba 18 36-8 Doo 37-4 37-5 12 39 40-7 
20 25 PA Nae Ti da, 08s 5 oath 0 a 18 25 35-4 22-1 2S ier hata 10-11-5 85-3 41-6 
15 28-30 20:7" | Eas az 222, 16:8 41-9 20-1 42-2 36-9 al2-5 37-7 41-7 
20 ODE |: sth) er ee en Ae 22-5 Pay 38-4 20-1 GM AV Biot fen fee 12 35-7 42-2 
14 32 25C 7 Pea ere Ee LOS bee 44.8 16-1 38-2 37-2 12 38-7 40-4 
20 35 25> Ree eee ieee, 19 17-5 47-6 18:8 40-2 35-4 12 36 42-2 
20 30 25 ilies yt | Sk ee 21 18 38-7 19-4 36-9 34-3 | al0-5 37-2 39-5 
15 33 20 1127 i ual ee 20 19 38-8 18-9 36-5 35-3 al1-8 37 39-1 
20 30 200 leer We Baer NIETO is 1b ay A 46-2 20-4 43-1 39-5 12 Oleo 39-5 
Ree | 30 cai tS os & Snel | > oe ae 20 25 35 17-2 36-1 35 12 35°5 38-4 
20ee. |e. . 25) 7 Wee t tak RS. 1s (ea ce aa 34-5 18 30 31-7 10 35 38-3 
20 Soe tone 15 50 23-7 21-7 39 19-8 33-3 30°3 12 37-7. 40-9 
15 25 20? eee 50 18-2 17 39-9 20-3 36-1 35-3 10 34-7 40-1 
14 32 20 12 55 20 18-3 45 19-5 34-5 33-7 10 37-7 40-3 
18 35 20 ID) A eran a ee 19-5 22 38 19-7 31-9 29-4 12 39-4 42-4 
20 35 28 1s) UO es ae 18:3 20 43-6 18 38-4 36°7 Noi ls ee 42-4 
soe ee ee 25 Hie de 20 oF 44 22 36-6 33°5 | al2 37-2 40-3 
BP St ae LR eh 18 Peo. 5, aa eas ae 15 16 39-2 20-3 32-2 + Oe 12 36-1 39-1 
C1 SI Aches (20 oo < a PRE ORga e [co.c> «| 350k Ife ies ee (A Re LR a I 39-1 23-6 40 38 12 32-2 37-8 
as 25 25 10 75 22-5 18 35 22-8 43-6 39-7 12 35-3 41-6 
choy RAS 30 is fois bone ae 75 22-5 20 32-1 25-2 45-4 40 15 40 45-2 
5c ot TSE ORD cok I ie als to. eal CN 19-6 19 80-8 24-6 50:3 39-1 at 4e3 | ase) ee 42-6 
a RAR eT a li7é a «4 ee LOR DOF cee eee. 43-1 21-5 41-4 36-8 13 38-2 41-3 
1 30 18 OMB see 20 16 42-1 24-1 40 o7°5 | al2-5 40 43-5 
15-20 30 17: )- || See 80 20-6 18-8 46-6 22-6 40-3 35 al2-5 37-7 42-5 
SA cate cr eee rd sala 1. dll eat see aa 19-9 17-2 37-8 20-6 35-9 32-0 11-5 33-8 40-7 
ok. Beet Eames >. 25 tg ste lee ae 19-7 17-3 41-3 20-1 38:9 33-7 12 34-6 41-4 
ae. at 30 18 Be A el 20 ilyé 34:3 21-1 82-9 30-2 | all 33 40 
25-0 30-6 15°53 | pee ences s.. 24-6 24-3 37-3 22-3 33°3 29-6 | ¥ 12-0 31-9 42-2 
25 3D 15: | | Sa eee 25 25 33-2 23 33-2 31-4 13 33 41-8 
25 ScBTO | BIER ESI Kale ie Oe 25 23-3 Bijou OSES eet 25 £10 26-2 43-1 
25 30 15 FAC) | wae ee ae 23°7 23-8 40-1 22-3 33-8 31-8 12 33-7 41-1 
25 30 13). 9 See |Pae eet 2 bP Rae 25 42-8 20-4 32-8 30 ale: 34-5 42-6 
21-7 27-3 15-8 a a? A) 23-5 23-3 33-4 21-5 36-5 31-0 10-9 34-1 43-5 
i ee 30 20 20 Latent: 23-7 Pails) 32-3 24-3 BoE? 32-2 Fil 33-5 43-3 
25 0 18; -:| Saeees ieee he 25 25 30-8 19-7 31-9 30 al2-5 35 43-2 
17-5-20 Aas oods 12-5 Homme |teceke. « 20-8 23 30-5 22-7 38-7 30:1 10 33°3 43-7 
25 25-30 16 24 VEDAS) |e eee 23-5 20-6 38 20-4 38°8 32-5 11 ByaTe} 43-8 
18 25 12-5 SAY) 9) ang Sa 24-4 20-4 35-2 20-5 37-7 30 10 33-2 43-5 
20-3 25-9 21-5 ASSO |b Fees. 22-6 22-3 39-7 23-3 38-7 33-9 13-0 44-4 48-9 
25 30 18 TS eh: 25 25 43°5 22-3 41-9 40 rai patie es oe fed 47-1 
25 COR ikea: 20 a eRe o, 25 24-2 34-7 25 AR Wa eee nook al4-3 45 49-3 
25 SOR ter eee | 24) lh See eae 23-3 24-2 33-3 25-3 Ae Tee a. oe 15 45 50 
19 228) |e ene: 1G ail le ee a 20-4 42-8 20-9 30 30 all-1. 44-8 48-4 
18 23 25 1E5) a bey a ee 19-7 18-1 40-9 22 35-6 31-2 | all-l 42-6 47-3 
a AAee 22 tee. 20 ae ee 21-4 36-9 20-9 34-3 31 al2-5 44 48-6 
15 a1 0 la Ser ok | Ae Rte 5, cg | An 21-2 42-7 25 317 1h a be ae al3-3 45 51-4 
15 DOPS Paice...’ o See |S edb 25 42-5 25 46-7 87-5 | al4-3 42-5 49-2 
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Canned Vegetables 








a) o ad - 
3 = Ei iseee 2 g : 
g as Q OO , Q mais a re 
; maa the f aus aa | 32 | oe Ee 
Locality Su a | re ont | of by ee sats 33 
ae] ig 3 Bag! & of | #8 | g a Ne 
Rae ms | 26 |S] Sg | 2 st oe) Ss) 28 
nas = Qe Sam cota] aS ors y=} n IA 
fs | 88 | sh | fed! Se | os | 22 | gs | ga | gs 
aa 2m pont ||| Sete ||" ayia) ee Alter Oo & Sa Om 
O a DB Fe ee fe g B A, o 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 30-7 7-8 18-3 5-4 6-1 10-8 12-6 16-1 16-7 16-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 31-2 8-1 17-5 5-8 6-4 9-7 13-8 18-1 17-7 17-4 
I==SV ONG Y.oe siete keine ee ete 33-2 8 17-8 5-8 6-4 10-1 12-9 18 18 17-8 
2—New Glasgow................. 29-1 8 16-6 5-7 5-8 10 14-2 17 17 16-9 
OAM OPSUL A shi: vos s+ ole tomb as 31 8 17-5 5-3 7 9-5 11-5 20 18-3 17-3 
SARIS AR Uh. sabe ook Game as 30-1 8 18-3 5-7 6-5 9 15 17-4 16-8 16-6 
O—-WiNGSODaetei: ea aki on pastes oe 35 8-3 18 , 6:4 7 10 15 20 20 20 
Gear Oi Mee aed il, Anew ee pee 28-6 | 8-83 16-9 5:5 5-9 9-4 14-1 16-4 15-9 16 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 29-1 7-4 19-2 5:4 6 11-1 14-5 16-7 16-2 16-7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-3 8-7 18-4 5-8 6-4 10-6 14-3 16-8 16-5 15-9 
S—-Monctonyes.. eee ee Bee ol: 32-5 9-3 18 6-1 7 11-2 13-2 16-8 16-5 16-1 
Oot. TORR RK 2 Riksta eae 5 31-7 8-7 19-4 5-4 6-3 9-5 13-1 15-1 15-4 14-6 
10—Hredericton... £2) for. oetedie. 30-1 8-7 18 5-6 6-2 11-6 15-7 15-6 16-6 15-2 
TH Bathurstee bout oe keene 35 8 18 6 6 10 15 17-5 17-5 17-5 
Quebec (average)................... 28-1 6-4 17-6 5-3 6-5 9-5 13-3 14-8 16-8 15-6 
MERCER UCDO) bar». Map oled vs veto Ree - 29-9 7°5 17-6 5-4 5-8 10-3 13-6 15-4 17 16-7 
i3—-Dhree Rivers). .c8 sce sealan os 29-6 6 18-1 5-4 ied. 9-4 14-7 14-9 19-2 15 
14—Sherbrooke...........ceceseu0s 25-4 6-7 lige 5-3 6-3 9-4 14 14-8 17-8 15-3 
LEP SST 0s ots) SRAM Ok) EON DN. hg ba 27-6 6 18-4 4-8 6 9-7 11-2 15-4 17-7 15-9 
SIG6—St. Hiyacinthe:...6.< 0:4. s0ne 25-3 5 17-1 5 6 10-4 12-7 14-6 15 17-3 
786 John Sis ca dhe anes eee 28-3 |5:3-6-7 17-7 4-8 7:3 9-4 14-3 14-7 15-2 16 
18—Thetford Mines................ 28-5 6-7 18 5-9 6-5 8-3 12-6 15-4 18-8 15-7 
£O——Montroalas i .6.<ce bis s she demas 30-3 [5-3-8 17-9 5-5 5-7 10-1 12-2 14-2 14-9 14-5 
SOS EU ULL WS eae: ssc ears oe GREE 28 6-8 16-7 5-7 ve 8-1 14-2 13-9 15-6 14-3 
Ontario (average)................... 30-5 7-4 17-9 5-0 6-0 11-5 13-0 15:5 15-6 15-4 
PIiz-Wttawawie. ook cdl sae eee 31-5 |7-3-8 18 5-9 6-6 10.5 j1-3 15 15-3 15-1 
B= Brockley lesa s.te:< deh) se aed date 28-1 6-7 ley 5-5 5:6 10-3 12-1 15-7 16-4 1693 
Po KANTShONN, 65.6 :2ahhis aatele adie se 28-2 6-7 15:7 5-5 4-8 9-3 12 13-8 13-2 13-1 
pA—-Belleville pce: bi debe cece war aek 30-3 6-3 17-4 4-4 5-2 11-4 13-1 14-5 15-2 14-3 
25-—Peterborough. ... isi... te eee sts 30-3 Pied 17°3 4.5 5-6 139 12-2 15 15 15 
2h=-Oshawa ihn: ol kancae ss te eee 35-2 76033 16 4-3 6 12-5 12-8 15-4 14-8 14-8 
Ziff Os 4 VOC Mate ae COE Byte 1d ee thes, § S16 6-7 18-6 5.2 5-7 Wiel Bien 15-3 15-1 15-3 
2S MMOTON LO Sack. yok oe Be eh a 33-8 17-348 18-2 4.9 5-9 10-9 12-2 15-1 15-4 15-2 
29—Niagara Hlalls.............6000% 34-5 7-3 19-3 5 6-1 12-2 14-2 16-2 15-8 16 
20--pt. Catharines... 6h octane 26 7-3 17:7 4-6 5-7 11-9 12-6 14-5 14-5 15 
S1l=-Ham il tomes. ve. Jee oectaepeen 34.3 ied 17-7 4-3 5-8 10-5 12-4 14-7 14-8 14-6 
S27 EAD tlOrd ha. eae ee a aeaile 30-6 |7°3-8 17°5 4-4 5-8 19-1 13-3 14-9 14-8 14-6 
OT AGAlt BialWnGas VAL eR ea eee 31 7-3 18-9 4-7 5-7 12-6 13-6 15-2 15-1 14-9 
THES CITE) U0 A meen amir a aa os Ca 31-5 7-3 18-7 4-6 6-3 12-5 12-5 15-3 15-3 15°8 
35— Kitchener Bie Newvas friar Raa he eae ce Kean ee 30-1 7-3 17-8 4-3 5-3 11-3 12-5 15-5 15-8 15-2 
36—Woodstock...1.. a:6. ss eaddense 97-7 \6°7-7°3 17-5 3-7 5-6 11-2 12-7 14-9 14-4 14-9 
l= SULatlOra.y netics Me ae ek 81°3 7-3 18-5 4-6 6-2 12-5 13-3 16-5 15-6 15-3 
OO TUONO Beso. so ae es eee S0°8 17-828 18-5 4-7 5-7 11-7 13-4 15-5 16-6 15-4 
PO—sb. CpOmas... 2. 4ib seek se 28-2 |7-3-8-7 19-2 4-8 5-8 |° AOin'7 13-5 15-4 15-9 15-1 
40--Ohathamiys 5.2 Jes): |. eae ee 30 6-7 18 4-3 5-4 11-7 14 14-8 14-9 14-2 
Ala WANOSOR Yio 25 ty ete Ran Raie 29-7 |8-9-3 18-9 5 5-7 AOA, 14-9 15-6 16-2 16-3 
AD SAPNION ime ohare hts a aeetel s & 28-4 |7-3-8-7 17-5 5-1 6-4 12-5 13-8 15 15 14-7 
AD——O}WeN GOUNG bss obits wee cies 29-8 7-3 18-2 4-8 5-5 10:7 13 15-4 15-8 15-4 
Ag—-North IBAy..s i. se «sabia ee 28-4 7:3 15-5 ey 6-3 10-8 13-2 1522 15-5 15-2 
A5—-SHADUTY sad c. hs clon he cee te 31 8 17-3 5-9 7-2 10-6 13-1 16-5 18 16:5 
AG=-Copalt):.tie a sda wORd sce abe 34-2 8-1 20 5-9 O23 12-4 16 19 19-8 18-4 
45 —TATATMNINS,. 4y4/. noe ee oe heedee ee 31-7 8-3 15-7 6 6-5 10-6 13-9 16-5 15-8 15-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 30-5 |7-3-8 19 5:8 7+3 12-7 13-9 15-4 15-9 15-9 
40—-Port Arthur!) jose iA. ce ade ae 31 6-7 19-5 5-7 6-3 18! 11-3 16-9 15-7 16-1 
50—Fort William.................. 30-4 6-7 18-3 5-7 5-5 11-5 11-4 17-4 16-7 16-1 
Manitoba (average)................. 30-6 Scr fle ie ee 5-7 6-4 12-1 13-0 18-4 18-6 18-2 
bl ——Wanniper ys... eae ae teeter re 30-8 7 19-2 5-6 6:8 12 12-7 18-4 18-4 18-1 
b2—Brandon. es). hi eae 30-4 (-7 ee 5-7 5-9 12-2 13-2 18-3 18-8 18-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 31-8 8-5 18-4 5-6 6-0 10-6 12-5 18-3 18-3 18-1 
68—Revina, 6.02 Oe eee oe 31 Se 82052 ji ath... 5-5 6-5 11-6 12-5 17-6 17-3 16-7 
54—Prince Albert......:........... 33-3 8 18 5:5 5-9 8-4 13 18-6 18-6 18-6 
O5-—Saskatoone..: gin cel cs cea. k 31:4 8 17-5 5-6 5-9 11-4 13-4 18-2 18-1 18-6 
D6—Moose Jaws.) itodbhoe seasee 31-4 8-8 19-8 5-8 Dili 10-8 11 18-9 19-1 18-4 
Alberta (average).................. 31-5 8-8 18-5 5-7 5-8 11-3 10-0 16-2 18-6 18-4 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 31-5 8-9 18-6 5-8 6-9 12-1 10-7 16-4 19-8 18 
os-— Drumheller sf eats | ae gee. 33-3 8-9 19 5-8 5-9 11-7 10-3 15-8 17-7 19-3 
69—Bdmonton 29.1. oh soh ue 30-7 8 19-4 5-5 5-1 10-1 9:3. 16 17-6 18 
60——Caleary). (2 Renee eaten ice 31-9 OL ale ere eae 5-6 5:7 11-6 9-4 16-2 18-8 18-9 
6l—Lethhbridge! 2). Ae) eons 3 29 10 17 5-8 5-5 11-2 10-4 16-7 18-9 17-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 32-0 9-4 21-0 5-9 6-4 410-1 9-5 16-6 18-1 17-9 
62—-Herhie,, scons eee Rees 32°6 8-3 21:7 5-6 5-8 11°9 11-4 17-2 19 19 
63-—Welson.' Ai. as Rees oumee 32+1 10 18-5 6 6-5 10-6 10 16-2 20-4 19-6 
O4—TReall iv. eke Age ene Hee eee 30 =|9-38-10 15-9 6 6-1 9-7 8-8 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 31-6 |8-9-10 22-7 5-7 6-3 8-9 7-9 15-5 16-6 16 
66—-Vancouvert,),.9.0) foeuadsi bees: 30-6 |8-9-10 21-6 5:8 6°3 9-5 9-1 162 16-5 15-9 
67—Victoria ee ore A ee eee 32-6 8-9 24 5:8 7-2 9-7 9-1 15-7 17-1 ile 
H8—-Nanalmoee sy. Patedos gaciacek 32 8-9 PA 5:8 6-2 10 10 18-7 18-2 18-2 
69—Prince Rupert..:.2 4.32500. 34-5 10 21:7 6-1 6-5 10-2 9-7 19-5 18-5 19 
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Potatoes Apples 
war Gee So Sa © 
: a0 
& 2 F > i vs =| 
= 5 ; a:| & | 3x 5 5 g £ 
= 52 5 Rerey Pee eanl pete B Eg Sq “8 
ole as wd 3 2 om 2 2. 2 na as oOo. -p 
>s ® .: Fe 3 8 3 a “3 eS : ® 2 a Qa. 
eS. 58 be he ba Ae os go aan ‘ Bo 2. by 8.9 2.9 
7 Be we z # *. Bo, Be 3.25 = g~ ga co Pia 
eok/ 22 | | s | 22] BF | 8 [ase] — | gk | ge | EE | gs 
=) er) 3 aN Qy 
fa 6 a a fe cS a ee 5 s } ss 8 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-2 9-1 2-430 48 -2 42-4 19-2 15-1 18.4 18-4 78-6 28-2 66-4 44-2 
8-5 7:4 1-735 33-0 45-0 17-3 15-6 18-8 19-1 83-0 30-3 65-6 43 «5 
7-9 7:8 2-193 42-3 60 19-8 17-2 19-7 20-8 90 29-8 CASSIE AER At lage 1 
7°8 7°6 1-406 26-8 45 16:8 15-6 19-3 17-9 80-6 30-8 59-4 39-4 | 2 
9-1 7°5 1-50 25-7 30 16 16 18 19 90 <i bei Ie iting al 45 3 
8-3 7:8 2-14 CN CH RE & Blane 16 15.2 18-2 18 82-2 29-7 64-7 39 4 
10 8 1-80 SUD Wai eat 0 ee see [ive Me 15 20 20 75 SOR Laas ee: 55 5 
7:6 Ue: 1-371 DRO Ga eee seek 17-8 14-6 17-8 18:8 80 30-4 66-2 39-2 | 6 
7-9 9:3 1-20 22-9 20 20-5 17 17-4 18:8 86-7 29-7 71-7 55 if 
7-8 8-4 1-996 AQT ee ee 18-2 17-4 17-6 19-6 78-4 30-3 67-9 46-9 
8-7 8 2-112 362 42| sue 20 15-4 17:8 18:8 90 33°3 67:5 50 8 
tl 7:9 2-01 TOO al BR Gola 17-7 15-9 16-1 19 71:6 29-6 60 44 9 
7-7 8-6 1-50 40-6 45 17-2 18-2 19 20-5 73:5 28-1 76-2 43-5 110 
7-5 9 2-00 Ail Ware ee 18 20 17-5 OOF aaa wae rate SUE OME 4s Be le 50 11 
7-6 8-1 2-480 42-0 39-6 17-9 14-9 18-9 19-0 86-9 26-6 66-9 42-2 
8 7:8 2-019 36-9 30 19 17-9 19-3 19-9 88-8 25-7 84 43-1 112 
7-5 8-9 2-094 40-4 31:7 19-1 15-1 20-5 18-6 97-1 25 70 43 13 
7:3 7:3 2121 40 41-7 18-6 14-2 19-1 18:7 88-3 28-3 71-5 42-8 114 
7-7 9-3 BIAS IM lla s Ses pial bare 2) Seay 16-5 14-2 19 20-7 91-2 26-7 62-5 40-6 15 
7-2 7-4 2-287 AUB vee 9 18-7 12-5 1 eS op | heise 91-7 26-7 55 38-4 116 
8 7:5 3-04 52-5 50 16-7 14-2 20:6 20:7 65 25 50 45 17 
7 8 1-862 32 55 18-2 16-3 18-4 17-1 95 32 85 45 18 
7-5 8:1 2-589 44.3 41-2 17-4 13-5 18-2 18-4 90-4 25-1 65-6 389 19 
8-6 8-9 2-56 50 23-3 16-5 16 17 17-5 75 25 58-3 43-2 120 
8-5 9-5 2-990 58-6 45-6 18-0 15-0 17-9 18-6 77-6 27°5 65-9 40-9 
8-4 7-9 2-58 42-5 40 19 14-1 17-6 19-4 78-2 27-8 64-4 45-2 |21 
8 10-9 2-85 Oe ol I | Baka | [ih Le ale 14-6 18-4 18-7 87 29-4 73°6 42-6 |22 
7-9 8 2-60 it OR ae cee 19-5 14-3 17-2 17:2 (827 25-3 61 40-3 |23 
10-2 10 2-63 65 STO | haa Cia 15 17-1 16-4 77°8 26-4 64 40-2 124 
8-2 8 2°45 45 50 18 14-5 17-1 17-7 78-4 28-1 67-2 OU 25 
9 10 a3-00 EVA Der hed [alent Gamer 15 12-8 18-7 18-3 79-7 27-6 64-7 43-3 |26 
8-2 10-8 2°44 ASDA Sea Aeeel 15 14-4 18-2 18-2 77-5 25 65 4] Di 
8-4 8-4 3-39 60-9 53-3 16 13-6 ie? 17-6 77-2 26 62-1 39-1 128 
9-1 8-2 | a3-90 a77-8 EAD) | il ees Og 21-7 18-8 7°8 83-2 27-5 73°8 43-3 |29 
9-3 10-7 2:25 40 Ate | eg Gee 14-2 17-2 15-5 80 23-7 56-2 37-7 |30 
8-7 9-1 320. TEN SN bi lenge seeoetes del ae a 15:7 17-2 16:8 65-4 25-7 57°3 39°8 131 
7-9 8-3 38-42 EV FRS GON || Bs Axohace [Ate ae 14-6 Lies 16 73 26-6 62-5 38-2 |32 
8 8-7 2:87 Searles aa. 13 17-1 17-7 78:2 25-8 65 38-7 133 
8-3 8-1 2-85 XO) i osal WARIS ee 1 [gts 15-7 17 17-1 69-2 27-3 68-5 39-8 134 
8-3 9 3-35 G2 Ome eeeeany| cous eee 14-7 16-3 16-8 62-5 24-7 62°5 35:1 135 
8-1 10-2 2-50 Aa OM trae iat oe ek 1k. 13-2 15-7 16-5 64 30 LO 39 36 
8-6 9-6 3°33 fit oy] [ete AAs 15 15-1 18-7 17-8 cope) 25-3 65 40-7 |37 
7-9 9-1 3-33 70-4 DO mala ait te 13-7 15-8 15-7 67:1 28-1 68°3 37-7 138 
8-6 10-3 3: SO Aa amet ee Anite eae’. tk 15-4 17-7 17-3 81 27-2 70 40-8 139 
9 12 3°31 GOGGLE epee aes er 8 e 16-1 17-6 ff 82-8 27-5 69 37-7 |40 
8-1 9-6 | 3-20 GE teen 15 12-5 18 16-8 83 27-1 75 42-2 141 
7-9 LON) WAG (ic Ie Sri 15 14-8 18 18 79-2 30 70 39-7 |42 
7-9 9 2-38 IGS 70 WAR? Re ataaN UT a Teed 16-4 16-6 73-2 30-4 64-7 41-4 143 
7-5 &-1 2-70 56-4 50 19-3 14-6 18 19-1 76-4 29-7 60-3 39-8 |44 
9 10-4 3:00 ISU Nalpolal jeg Pa 20 15-9 20 21-4 89-6 29-4 70 43 45 
8-9 11-7 2°27 BOSSI) AA a 22-5 18 Del 20-7 92-5 29-4 i221 50 =—|46 
10-8 9-3 3-00 60 60 18-7 14-8 20-7 20-2 81-2 27-7 66-7 46-2 |47 
8-3 10:4 | 2-86 Pon i Wee eee 18 16-4 18-1 20-8 76:7 28-2 60 42-5 |48 
7-9 Q-] 2-69 50-4 83-3 21-4 17-8 18-9 20-9 77:2 29-2 61-7 43-1 |49 
9-5 8-9 2-61 AGIAN Ny. s. 21-1 16-2 18-5 20 77:8 29 62-4 42 50 
8-4 10-4] 1-882 Seon Mule ke 18-4 15-4 19-0 19-6 74-9 29-4 68-4 45-4 
8-2 9-6 2-493 ZAG 30 aN Ei 16-8 14 18-5 19-2 73°6 28-8 65-5 43-3 |51 
8-6 11-1 1:27 Ai itu Vea, Pee 20 16:7 19-5 20 76:2 30 71-2 47-5 152 
8-3 10-4 2-300 78 DC hl |e ee 21-4 15-6 19-6 20-4 76-0 29-3 67-7 49-7 
8:6 10-2 2-01 Ses a dl hee Rep Sa 21-7 15-2 18-5 20-7 ae 28-2 65-4 48-5 153 
8:2 10:5 2-37 A (aes |Link 22-5 14-7 21 20-6 75 30 64 49 154 
8-2 9-2 2-441 Eid Sara a ibs lade 22-6 14-9 18-8 20-3 75:7 30-3 70-1 51-4 155 
8-1 11-6 2-38 DO ieee. 18-7 17-7 20-1 20 76:1 28-7 71:3 49-9 156 
8-1 10-3 2-012 AG ee a ae 21-2 15-1 18-9 18-5 71-3 20-4 65-1 49-4 
8-3 11-2 2-64 TASER Wal he ae ees pe 17-9 19-3 19-4 69-4 26:6 71:9 52-8 157 
7:8 8-7 1-76 AOU. tac 21-7 15 19-2 18-5 68-3 28-3 61:7 48-3 |58 
8-4 8-9 1-70 SOM Abad eeaee 19-8 12-6 18 18-6 Glee 26-1 60 46-3 159 
7:8 10:5 2°06 AG (pales keen 20-8 13-5 19-2 17-4 73-8 28-2 64:7 49-4 |60 
8-2 12-2 1-90 DONae le, s Bae cas 21-7 16:4 18-9 18-5 73°38 28 67 50 61 
7:6 8-6 | 2-023 CB Joh 3) ee eee 22°2 13-5 18-7 16-7 46-1 29-5 66-7 49-9 
8-5 9-1 1-94 “ES | fein acre 22-5 15-6 19-1 19-4 80 31-2 70 52-5 |62 
8:3 a Lal 1-91 COSY ikl ree enereneh: 25 13-7 19-6 17-5 79-2 30°8 65-8 54 63 
6-8 7-7 2-10 DORE: Aste sa 25 13-2 18-7 16 75 35 63:3 48-7 64 
6-6 6:5 1-58 PATAGH¥| eae Bieta 18-9 12-9 17-4 15 70 26-1 64-1 45-8 165 
6-5 6-9 | 2-923 SC: eee ee 18-2 12-6 17-8 15:6 68 26:3 62-2 44-9 166 
7:1 9-4 1-767 Cael. are soe Besos | 14-1 17:9 14-6 73°5 26-2 60-4 47-3 167 
8-5 9-1 1-90 PET iad (ee ie 20 13-7 18:7 16:2 81-2 30 72:5 53°3 168 
8-5 9-2 2:06 CUS yANam ae, er ee 25 11-9 20 19-5 82 30 75 53 69 
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Sugar igo} - 
2a) eye eee Tee li ie ee ore 
ei ~2 iS a ~ oR How oo be ‘s) nm S} 
Locality oe = > q coe lod {| Ho, 8 = uciey ® 
SM Ry ee cine ce ne A ee ie ad Bag oe 
SSa|ESS| gf] a5 |se-| 4 | as] e | Es | as | a8 28 
eekitgslee|Selges; So (sel £21 gs | ee | ea | Se 
RAalsAal Sa} SS (888) sr am] 28 oe 8a 3% - Se 
oO Pal oO ial (S. > op) Ay é) D mM <q 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (Average).......) 8-4] 8-0 | 60-7 | 71-1 | 27-9 15-7 | 3-6 55-2 58-4 12:3 7-2 16-191 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-4] 7-7 |] 64-8 | 69-4 | 39-2 13-3 4-0 57-3 44.2 13-5 7-6 16-438 
1—Sydney.............. 8-8 8-1 | 64-5 | 66-1 | 31-7 15 3-9 63 51-8 13-4 TeiGt eke aes ss 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-5 | 8-1 | 68-3 | 71-9 | 30-6 13:6 | 3-6 53-8 39-6 14-7 et |< 52, eee 
S3—Amiherst.cssoec's ode ns 8-5 7-8 | 60 60-3 | 30 11-5) |) 425 46 32-5 11-5 7:5 17-50 
Aa alifaxi gels ses eee oe 8-1 7-6 | 64 70-9 | 29-2 14:2 | 3-9 65-4 51:5 13-2 7-1 {15-00-15 -50 
5—Wiodsor.............. 8 7 70 75 SU SG aes oe 4-2 60 55 15 8 17-00 
DO PULON 1.5 eke ec kis, d ae 8-6 C8067) tiem | 2926 12-1 3-9 55-8 35 13 7:8 16-00 
7—P.K.1.-Charlottetown] 8-1 CD 62° Ou ee 28-2 13-7 3-9 51-2 44-2 Bey H 15-40 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-4 | 8-0 | 62-3 | 72-5 26-3 13-7 3-4 60-3 42-3 12-8 wet 16-033 
ix 8—Moncton............. 8-6 7-7 | 65:8 | 75-5 | 28-8 13 on 63-6 46-2 14 7°3 |215-00-15-25 
Q—-Stevoln in. eadoes don, 8-2 8 61 66-7 | 25-6 12 3-6 61:7 49-5 13-2 7-1 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-3 8°2))) 62:55) 737 || 26:7 12-9 2-9 56 38-2 11-5 7 16-00 
Li—-Bathurst 0... dae. 8-3 8 60 73:9 | 24 Te 4 OO! WAS srt 12-5 7 18-00 
Quebec (Average)......... 7-8 | 7-3 |. 60-2 | 68-0 | 26-9 14-3 | 3-7 54-6 64-8 11-4 6-6 15 -487 
12—Quebec? i. 3 3... ive sss 7:5 7:2 | 59-2 | 72-5 | 26-1 17-2) 13825 52-5 65 11 7-2 |15-50-16-00 
18—Three Rivers......... 8-2 UMC OL Dale 26°09 14-1 3-8 54-4 63-3 12-2 6-7 4-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7:8 7-1 | 61-4 | 69-2 | 26-8 13-6 3 52-8 60 10-8 6-1 |16-50-16-75 
To=—Sorel Pease edt 8-2 7-6 | 57-8 | 52-8 | 26-6 12-5 4-4 45 70 11 6-7 15-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ Hei | og 56-7 | 72 29 13-19) W328 60 76-7 10 7 = |14-50-15-50 
<—Obe TOONS. Viocikn casa 7:4 Venlo 68-3 | 28-3 14-7} 4-3 64 70 12:7 6-4 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 8-1 7-7 | 63-6 | 69-6 | 26-7 14-1 3-5 56-4 57-5 12'33 6-7 |16-00-16-50 
19—Moatreal............. 7:5 7-1 | 58-8 | 69 26-3 14-3 3:3 56-7 66-1 10-7 6-3 16-00 
OU Se Be ess cscs sc 129: te V7 OR 60 66-7 | 25 15 3-4 50 55 12 6-2 15-75 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-3 8-0 | 61-9 | 72-2 | 26-8 13-7 3-4 55-0 59-3 11-4 6-8 15-634 
Z1—-OGtaAWan oe coiices od eu 7-9 Cede OIG altered W727 13-1 3-5 58-5 57-3 11-2 if 15-50-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 3) eas 62 73 28-8 13-1 3-9 of 58 11:8 7 16-00 
Pix RUE SO tn ee ee 7-6 7-3 | 57-8 | 64-1 | 25-5 12-4 3-9 53°3 54-2 10-3 6-1 15-50 
24—Belleville............ 8-1 7-9 | 64 70-1 | 25-6 1397) 1825 55 65-7 11-4 6-7 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 8 7-7 | 62-9 | 70-8 | 25-3 14-3 | 3-3 57-5 53-3 10:7 6-5 14-75 
2O— Oshawa. oss. cacy 8-4] 8-3 | 65 Rae 26-7 125) $26 58-3 60 12-2 7: 15-00 
Bo OTULVOy ate: © 55 6, ake. 8-6 8-1 | 65 64-6 | 25 14-6 3-6 60 d3r0 11-8 6-5 |15-50-16-00 
28—Toronto.............. C3 t 76 | 62280) fee7) | 25 ile 3-4 57-6 48-5 9-9 6-5 |14-75-15-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-6 | 8-3 | 67 76-8 | 29-6 14-5 | 3-8 55 57-5 1238 7 14-0 
30—St. Catharines........ 8:2) 8-21 58 ZO+2a) 25 12 3:3 52-5 58-3 11-2 6 |g14-50-15-00 
31—Hamiulton.. 4:...+4... 7-8 7-5 | 60 70-4 | 25-8 12E 5 FS 53-3 57-2 10-1 6-6 |14-25-14-75 
362—Brantford...........- 7-8 7-7 | 60-4 | 68-7 | 25-4 12-7 3°3 54-5 67-1 10:6 6-5 |14-50-15-00 
Dom Calitics fis cc eens 7-9 7-8 | 60 71-6 | 25 13-9 as: 54-4 Lavatory; 10-2 5-9 |14-50-15-00 
aE SUO IDI, 56 va eee 0x is Sitcels 7-8 | 7-6 | 60-7 | 74-3 | 25 12-1 3°4 Bret 60 10-5 6-7 |14-50-15-00 
85—Kitchener............ 7-9 7-9 | 47-8 | 67-4 | 25 13:2 | 3-5 53-3 55-8 10-3 5:6 |15-00-15-50 
386—Woodstock........... 8 8 62-5 | 75 25, 12-2 3-1 50 60 11-2 5-6 14-50 
Bl —PtLatlOLG . icc ese ee. - 8-5 | 9-1 | 60-5 | 72-5 | 25-7 13-4] (3-9 57-8 57-5 10-8 7-1 |15-50-16-00 
Doe ON Oley sna sian 5 idle S24 ie eS 64-9 | 75-2 | 24-7 14-8 | 3-7 61-9 48-7 10-7 6-9 |15-00-15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-9 |] 8-4 | 66 738°2 | 26-5 13-6 | 3:6 62-9 66-2 12-8 7-1 |15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 8 7-8 | 56-1 | 66 26-2 12-7 3-4 51-4 68-7 11-8 6-5 15-50 
£1 —WAndSOPewers sso 40k « 8 7-8 | 62-4 | 73-4 | 27-9 14-2 3-2 56-9 63-3 10-4 if 215-00-16-00 
eS ATT iter cheteattereleis ane bie he 7°8 7-7 | 638-7 | 71-5 | 26-2 3-1 3 51-2 76-7 10-5 6-9 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 8-5 | 7-8 | 65-6 | 74-6 | 26-7 12 3-8 56-9 53-3 11-1 7-2 |15-50-16-00 
44—North Bay.......;..- 8-4] 8 65-6 | 74-6 | 28-7 14-8 | 3-8 59-4 63°3 12-1 6-5 16-50 
A DULY psig 0s oo ob n> 8-9.| 8-7 | 66-2 | 73-8 | 30 17 3-6 48 70 15 7-4 |17-00-17-50 
AG—Cobaltt ico. oc- ces ecs 9-4 | 8-5 | 65-7 | 74-6 | 30 15-1 3°6 54 56-7 14:5 8-6 18-00 
47—Timmins...... DB ileeseueks 9:5 | Bate Ol 2alee 7 205 1622.1 23-9 51-7 45 12-5 7-7 |17-75-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 9-2 | 8-9 | 58-7 | 76 28-7 16:2 | 3-7 48-7 67-5 14 6-7 16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 9 8-6 | 56-1 | 72-5 | 28-1 14-8 | 3-4 50 62 10-4 8 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-8 | 8-5 | 67 74-3 | 30-5 15 3-4 56-2 58-6 11-3 7:2 117-00-17-50 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-8 | 8-7 | 59-5 | 70-3 | 29-4 13-2 | 3-4 50-3 53-4 12-2 7:3 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-9 | 8-7 1 59 70-5 | 29-3 12 3:4 48-1 46-7 12-4 7-1 19-00 
52—Brandon, 2.0... 566.0 - 8:7 | 8-61 60 70 29-5 14-4 | 3-3 52-5 60 12 7:4 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8.7 | 8.3 59-2 | 73-0 | 30-1 20-2 | 3-5 53-3 67-4 14-6 vice | 23-625 
Od —IRePINGy .. ol sesc eh nas 8-8 | 8-5 | 60 71-4 | 29-1 | al8-1 3-1 54-7 70 14-5 6-9 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-6 | 8-2] 57 G22 | oleo 1a22.5 | | 3.7 58 Car S| ae ete © Ca Ee et 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-8 | 8-2 | 59-8 | 71-3 | 29-8 | 921-4] 3.5 47-5 2 15 6-3 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-7 8-2 | 60 foe l \| ost 18-7 3°7 52-8 67-5 14-2 PsiSo. 2) eee 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-9 | 8-2 | 55-2 | 70-0 | 28-9 19-7 | 3-5 53-8 58-1 14-4 NEY oy Deke See. tae a 
57—Medicine Hat........ 9 8-3 | 54-4 | 70 28-7 | a20-8] 3-8 59-3 64 15 b6 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-3 8-4 | 50 68°3 | 31-7 | a22-5 3-9 M59 50 15 LE i | eel Ca 
59—Edmonton........... 8:7 823) Obes Ome Ty bP, al8-2 3-5 51-7 58-7 14 DQ et ae 
60—Calgary.............. 8-7 8 09D, eit 3) 28 al7-+1 3-3 53-9 60 13-5 CTI («data AY 
61—Lethbridge........... 8-8 8:2 | 56-7 | 76-7 | 29-2 a20 3-1 49-2 58 14-4 Ley Oi al a eee es 
British Columbia (Aver’ge)| 8-6 | 8-1 | 57-3 70-7 | 30-1 23:4 | 3-8 56-0 62-7 13-4 S30) Boe ee 
G2-— Bernie fun «hee es 9-2 8-8 | 66 73-7 | 29 a21-7 3-9 60 62-5 1397, DS | eae 
63—Nelson............... 9-2 8-5 | 59-2 | 73-2 | 29-7 a29-6 4-] 55 65 15 DO Gael. eee 
62— Ural. ih ccens cones 8-6 8:1 | 55-8. ].69"2 | 26-7 a26-7 3-1 50 60 Leta <0 gee eo tee we 
$5—New Westminster....} 7:9] 7-4 | 55-5 | 66-8 29:7 | a16-9] 3-5 52-5 62-9 12-1 OSceeal, Sean vee tee * 
66—Vancouver........... 7-9 7:4 | 54-6 | 66-7 | 29-6 | 2425 3-6 56-4 55-8 Pit IS an at ee fe 
6©7—Victoria......0....... 8°71) (823) |) 57 baie 1 1120260] meal Gal 3-6 57:3 56-9 13-9 OVgOl | ae Mee 
68—Nanaimo............. 7:9 8 Of somes 51] Sie D ia 08.001 4.8 _—~+58-3 70 USO eed oA OEE Y il eee yr Wines cae a 
69—Prince Albert........ 9-4} 8-1 | 52 74:5 | 34 a25 4-4 58-7 68-3 nl So eae CC | eat ie Be aa 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5e. ¢. Calculated price per 
to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15¢. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). k. New houses as high as $40 
but some’at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered 


L 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1927 
Wood ss Rent 
q a |g 
s s o> 
S ° on =42 uJ U 
ro) =I 5 » Hoe g =I 
rs) oS © 7 o ha Gord S290 
Z . a3 Kee a3 oss + ars g /8%| yeees [ges oes 
og 5 ok 22H Ea Oo 2h So op) r v4 BEOSE BRROG 
a8 B esi} Bag s6§ | 268 ses8 | a |88| fossa |Borssg 
Et Py Sh oo nas en BE. | 5 [sh] S208. |S2Sea. 
2a i a8 a2 £2 S28 moe 8 je8) ASaSa |eesae es 
es) 6) 20) ca A) 7) = de nD 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ Cc. c $ $ 
10-121 13-016 12-138 14-539 8-988 10-854 9-853 | 31-3 |12-3 27-470 19-604 | 1 
9-110 12-692 9-050 10-200 6-250 7-050 5-507 | 34-2 |14-1 22-417 14-917 
7-45 9-20-9-60 6-00 7:00 5-00 GOO an caaaee 33-35|15 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
7-35 1500 Bee ere cree rey se re ie eee oy. c8-00 c6-00 35 15} 20-00 14-00 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10:00 FAO) ad he RR Sa 6-00 Fine 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-00-11-50 |11-00-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 ORO OUR iar s et ak 34 12-5/30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
Spat eee 10-50-11-50 10:00 11-00 6-00 6-75 c4-67 35 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
10-00-11-00 16-00 8-25 9-00 4-25 OR OUF bes. fare eee 35 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 10-00 11-00 7-00 8-00 c9-00 30 15 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 13-293 10-875 12-375 3-000 8-583 6-200 | 32-4 |11-4 27-000 _ 19-250 
210-00-12-00 213-50 10-00 12-00 28-00 9-00 g 32-35}13 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11- B- ag 00 113.00-16.00]14-00-17-00 | 6- 60-8. 00} 7-50-10-00 8-00-9:00 | 30-3210 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8:00-12-00 11-00 12-00 fhe OO wt ihe aie, Reta. Mere c4-80-6-40 | 30 10-11 25-00 18:00 {10 
10250). 48.225 ee eee 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 c4-50 3D 12 18-00 15-00 {11 
9-821 13-607 13-810 15-601 9-381 10-898 11-876 | 29-8 |11-9 23-167 15-188 
10-00 14-00 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 30 PE 727 002-0 p| seve cane 12 
8-50-10-00 14:00 Hed 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 30 13 |120-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-50 13-25 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 29-30110 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
Oem sis ree cl4. rate 33}c16-00-18-67] c10-67 c13-33 10-00 30 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-:00-10-00 |15 
A, aE OEE es Blin Ste ot tke GEG=G Gk lias een oe C200 Bee wets es Leos 10-7|18-00-20-00 }10-00-12-00 
10-00 12-00-13 -00 12-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 c12-00 27-28112-5}23-00-33-00 | 15-00-23-00}17 
Lape (Bees 15-00 heed COUPE UI I Ae, pie eee SSLIOUAEy (| liar ana Semen [es 6) 15 16-00 11-00 {18 
11-00 12-50-14-00 16-00 17-00-18-00]10.00-12.00| 12-00-13-00 c16-00 35 10-12} 25-00-40-00) 16-00-25-00|19 
8-25 12-50-14-00} 16-00 c17-23 7-00 9-00 c9-00 28 13 22-00-30-00} 15:00-22-00)20 
10-661 12-183 13-091 15-995 10-125 12-348 11-071 | 29-6 |11-6 28-821 20-909 
9-25 13-50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 32 15 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00}21 
LOO ele as: eee eee ees CHOSO OM he. Oks, oes CHUSZO Wise ok pe. 30-32/15 18-00-20-00; 12-00-16-00)22 
12-00 12-50 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c14-00 30 10 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00}23 
10-00 12-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 30 10 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00)24 
9-00 11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 33 10 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25 -00)/25 
eee Ste 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 27-30110 jm20.00-35.00!m18.00-25.00/26 
9-50-12-00 13-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 c7-72 30 10 18-00-25-00| 13-00-15 -00|27 
11-00 10-50-12 -00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 30 8-9} 25-00-40-00} 20-00-25 -00|28 
g g11-00 g g g g g 230 =|12-5}| 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00}29 
29-00-10-00 211-00 g g g g g 230 9 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25 -00|30 
9-C0 10-50-13-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 25 9 25-00-35-00| 18-00-25-00/30 
9-00 12-00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 08-348 28-30)10 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25 -00/32 
8-00-10-00} 10-00-12-00 14:00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 26 12-5 25-00 16-00-200-0/03 
12-00 9-75-12 -00 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9-00 27-28)10 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00|34 
10-00 10-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 AS OO Witenes 28-30) 8-3} 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00}35 
10-00-12-00} 10-00-12-00 TOS) alee ee Re! Pec Reg. ta MMT th Hig ae Se i Me c9-00 25-2710 20-00-24-00) 14:00-16-00/36 
10-00-14-00} 11-00-13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 25 10 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25 -00]37 
9-00-12-50) 11-00-12-00].......... GES O Ore |e Mee eae c11-25 e11-25 24-25)14 30-00-45-00) 17-00-30-00/38 
11-00 11-00-12-00]14.00-15 .00 G22 DONG Kea 25 04 [ee La, ed c20-00 25 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00]39 
10-00-11 -00 1200s eee ete ae CURL be ee Se c16-00 e9-00-15-00} 28 12 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25 -00/40 
210-00 12-00 g e & £26-00 g c & 22-00 |e &g18-00 {230 |12 | 40-00-50-00) 30-00-35-00|41 
9-50 12-00-1300 pean Ass PSO Owe Rs Re ae ie eS Os, 14-00 30-3215 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00)42 
10-00 12-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 4-00-9-00} 30 9-7} 15-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00)43 
L2EGO i nla ee eee 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 30 11-7] 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00/44 
12-00-14-00 Th OOS eae eee C15 00=17- 25) nk es c10-50-15 -00 c12-75 30 15 n 25:00 145 
12-00 11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13200 osiel2"00=15-00) 2 5...8.05.: 27-30]15 22-00 14-00 {46 
13-00 16-00 10-00 12-75 6-00-7- LO. Oat | ee serwe ete 35 10 p 25-00-35 -00|47 
8-00-11-00 11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c6-50 30 13 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/48 
9-50-13 -50 13-50 11-00 c14-00 10-00 CLA SOON Me bette 35 13-3] 25-00-40-00] 15-00-80-00/49 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 11-50 12-50 11-00 IVACTUTI] IEe,  paeeee seerora 33 13-3} 25-00-40-00| 15-00-30-00/50 
12-000 14-759 11-600 12-125 7-250 SoGRR |. Heil. Fane 32-0 115-0 35-000 24-500 
11-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 Se HOw feet ie cic 28-30}15 35-00-50-00| 25-00-35-00/51 
12,00 14-00 12-00 1275) 8-00 SON Nes weaves eon By) 15 25-00-30-00} 18-00-20-00}52 
9-938 17-688 8-250 12-000 8-833 10-62 12-333 | 34-4 |12-5 35-000 23-750 
9-00-12-00) 17-00-17-50).......... 14-00 11-00 10-00-12 -00 13-00 35 10 30-00-50 -00 30-00 |53 
h8-00-9-50 19-00 17-00 18-59 6-50 HOUMA Ae cs st 35 10 25-00-35-00}) 15-00-25-00}54 
10-00-11-00} 17-00-20-00 19-50 i10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 30-85)15 35-00 25:00 155 
hi0-00 16; 00-al aver. : Oost: OO ails, ease we c14-00 c14-00 BY) 15 35-00 20-00 {56 
6-500 Lo sd ou Merete We tec ue Nice as 9-090 11-000 8-750 | 32-5 |12-5 28-750 20-125 
g g gz g g S g g 12-7} 20-00-25-00| 15-00-20-00/57 
NMG i Es Os Webs ee |< eee elo a Cu ode mR BT OOK aereay antes 35 10 T r 58 
h5-00-6-00 16 OO MBAS coo Sl a nea be oe 6-00 c6:00-8-00 4-00-5-00) 30 15 35-00 25-00 |59 
6 00=d 1250) 51250-16° C0 hee eel cee nee e 12-00 14-00 c13-00 35 15 90-00-35-00] 15-00-25 -00/60 
ave SSD SRO od SARE ROM of 8 ooo G Gest Ogee tenets Re] CE cae ne Dies te EN ied RNa Par Pee 30 10 30-00 18-00 {61 
10-185 10 OOP er lta ene wa oe 9-500 19-167 5-554 bet 1 {13-0 25-938 20-250 
OieZsOsl Olea eee... «chien eee eo he ae ee ys 12-00 16-00 5-00 15 20-00 18-00 |62 
D2 50=1e75 | 13 00—15'5 Oley weeterte Iees seas ds, oe ae 9-00 TET: c7-50 10 12 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25 -00}63 
9-00-11-00 14 SOU ae Feet, kets oe 9-00 1 KOS7/.3) a A, & Se 37°5 {11 30-00-35-00| 20-00-25 -00)}64 
10-75-11-75 1] «2 SRN es tee sleet aco eee Iai saet a, DU || seats 35 15 18-00-20-00] 12-00-14-00/65 
10-50-11-50 Ree hs, oy beret al Nee RRS ene ee 7-00 4-50 30 11 29-00 25:00 {66 
10-50-11-50 7 SOREL ES HS Cane tee, BAe 8-00 c10-00 c4-77 28 15 20-00-22-00| 16-00-18-00|67 
Sei O Ite inate 1. RIN, ch sail ee OMEN, Pam eve (PRAM ie eat. lu. csine toietMece Ms v3 6-00 35 13-3] 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22 -00)68 
AEGON Olena es: <1: Ne RN sll ac Aimee eee ated aya beste ot |istaiotel eee als [ial Fa Cake atiohdse 35 12 30-00-40-00| 20-00-30-60)/69 


per month. 
from mines. 















- cord from price quoted. z2. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
m, For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. 





i. Poplar, ete. 



























j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 


n. Houses with co ive.iences not extensively occupicd by workingmen, 
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Avucust, 1927 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Commodities 





Total index 236 Commodities 


ee eee reeone 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 
































































July | July | July | July | July | June} July 
1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926] 1927] 1927 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 |111-6/149-8/220-2/234-4/287-6/178-2|157-1]146-8)158-6]170-0]175-5|181-2|175-9 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5/119-9)179-4/198-7/204-8}154-6|138-7}126-1/119-9]135-1/135-5/134-0 133-1 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 28 | 97-8/183-3/269-9}281- 41303 -3]165-0/175 -9/198-6/204-7/194-91173-0/154-31155-6 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3)100-1/139-4)171-6/241 -6/202-5}166 -0/178-6]162-5/159-4/155-51154-1/153-7 
V.=—lron"and its Products): 00 eee 26 | 97-7/151-8/227-3/201-8/244-4/185-7/149-6]171-8]159-21151-5|143-7/143-5 143-6 
V1I.—Non-ferrous Metals and their Products| 15 | 96-2/137-3]144-2|135-6]137-7] 98-6/100-2 95-4) 93-1/104-9]101-7| 94-2] 93-4 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- ; 

CUCL SMe Lr Vahey WEAN mee th) LPG aes Se 16 | 94-5/102-2)144-9/163-8}197-5/205-4|187-0/182-8]184-91177-41175-8]169-5 169-5 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0/123-1)187-3]185- 4/223 -3|184-7/166-11165-4/154-51157-81159-0/154-3 153-8 
Classified according to origin: : 

I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6/143 -4/212-3/232-5/258-2/164-2/144-6]123 -91128-8|153-71158-9]164-4 153-9 
Lf ee Merine toda Ce Tee el Ean di 7 8 | 98-8}107-1/172-5)177-5|173-5}142-3}143 -9]130-11140-51143-0/150-9 153-1}151-6 
TiS erores 6). 0) Ob. fo koe Ean e 21 | 94-3/100-1/139-4/171-6/241-6/202-5/166-0/178-6|162-5]159-4]155-51153-4 153-7 
TVi——Mineral ogee) en Gir eee 67 | 95-8)121-5/166-1/167-8}196-2)175-6]157-7|158-0|155-6/152-21149-11143-11143-9 

All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2/133-4/189-2}206-0/244-0/168-4)152-6]144-41147-9]155-11156-9 158-1/155-6 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0/180-4)196-9}204-4/242-0]180-0)156-1]157-6/154-9/159-4/153-9 148-3]148-1 
Classified according to purpose: 

I.—Consumers’ Goops (Grours A AND iB): 98 |101-3)120-6/172-8/191-7/226-1/174- 4/155 -0/148-2/146-41153-8/159-6 153-5/151-5 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 |105 -6/132 3/193 -3)207-6/244-4/170-7| 146-5] 143 -4/138- 41151-61157 -0 156-8/152-3 

Beverages 4 }101-7)125-2/197-5]218-2)249-7/176-0/195 -0}222-3/235-01/240-9 239 -1/226-0]227-3 

Breadstuffs 8 {110-6)144-4)224-4/216-6/261-2/186-9]151-6]136-2/143-9]181-01174-1 175-7|177-0 

Chocolate 1 |102-0}112-0/104-0/131-6/183-2/109-2| 96-0]100-0} 96-01104-01116-0 132-0]132-0 

SISTINE ee are), es Gat aie ae On Oe 8 | 98-8)107-1)172-5}177-5}173 -5|142-3]143-91131-7/129-3]143-0 150-9}153-1/151-6 

Waris et GOUT th Sh9 7 eee ae aera 8 |101-6)124-2/173-5/221-6/249-4/218-6/252-4/216-4/192-71208-0 165 -8}183-6]183-6 

Meats, Poultry and Lard... 12 |103-7)118-9}200-8/204-1/209-2/152-7/150-6|136-81121-1 145-7|159-9]141-0/134-7 

Milk and Milk Products 11 |100:0)119-5/165-1)192-8/203 -0/167-8]128-7/128-5]125-31135-1 126-7/134-0/134-0 

Sugar, refined 2 |115-4/171-6|208-4/237-2/408-3/213 -3/164-7/238-9]187-5/146-4 140-7}153-3]151-0 

Veretablests sire: bet Miter Oat tn ieee 10 |122-9/210-0/232-3/245-4/431-11170-0/145-81163-3]179-9 147-4/269-0}286-3}231-7 

EB alo asec detec auhe id at Sater agro lem bree ey nae ane 2 |104-4/120-0/174-4]197-6/213-1]159-7/106-4] 92-21105-5 123-8)109-4]110-3}117-8 
Tobacco a ear ets Dield hare, a ala dis) seats eee eee 2 |108-0)117-6/154-7/204-1/227-0/206-5/206-5/206-5|216-5 216-5}216-5/216-5/216-5 
Miseelldseots, ..) (43) Sta ab 6 | 99-3)119-6/213-0/248-4/283-8]186-9]168-7/160-7]159-1 152-0/156-4/158-6}160-1 

(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0/105 -8/146-9/171-6/203-1/179- 2/165 -5}154-3/156-4|156-71162-71149-4 150-5 

Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 

and underwear) eu oi. eee on ee 11 /105-3/128-5)181-3}232-5/260-2/186-3/160-4/164-8/157-21151 7/152-81/150-0/152-9 
Household CCUIPMENte...c chee eee 13 | 93-0} 98-6)136-0}152-3/185-0/176-9]167-1/151-01156-1 158-3]165-9}149-2/149-8 

PP Upmicurede ties a, o- Be es at Pe 3 |102-8/107-3|189- 1/245 -3/323-4/249-41219-6/229-11194-8 194-8)194-8/194-8/194-8 

Glassware ang.pottery..cu ee ee 3 | 99-7203 -2|247-4/336-9/490-6/461-61384-41302-9 273 -6/3822-7/321 -3/321 -2/321-2 

Misesllansous. 7 )2) 0065, Lek 7 | 92-9] 97-9]/185-0/150-6]182-3]174-8]165-51149-6 155-2}157-11164-81147-9]148-5 

I1.—Propucers Goons (GrovrsC ann D).| 146 |103-4/130-7/195-0 206-2) 241 -9/167 +3) 151 -5/147-4/148 3/155 -5/150-7/150-2/149-9 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1/146- 0/164 -6/197-1/206-5|187-2]184-4/188-8]180-5/182-0 173-5]174-2 

Cols. se Waroatahe: teats Rie ata Sa NE 4 | 98-1/117-8}203 -9/216-6|264-5/248-0/189-6/216-0 222-0)204-2/204-2/204-2/204-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

Supplied: nT Oh 2 Rae a ee Le 7 | 94-5) 99-9]142-1/161-5]194-1/206-41187-51184-9 188-3]180-4/182-3]173-9]174-7 
Miscellaneotia. 21), 65.1. Rie Oe ieee 4 | 92-3/183-2)244-5/242-3/268-61200-51177-5 185-7|198-4]177-8]169-4/156-1]156-1 


Se vee ee eee eros ea 


Ham ben: SIS... an ie 14 
Painters’ Materials................... 4 
Miscellancouss)4es.+ eee ie, Ee 14 
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cents per pound, as compared with 33.2 cents 
in June; round steak 27.4 cents per pound as 
compared with 27.5 cents in June; rib roast 
25 cents per pound as compared with 25.4 
cents in June; and shoulder roast 18.7 cents 


Beef prices, 


which 


had advanced from 


January to June, showed a slight downward 
tendency in July, sirloin steak averaging 33 


per pound as compared with 19.1 cents in 
June. Veal also declined, averaging 19.9 cents 
per pound in July, as compared with 20.3 
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cents in June. Mutton was slightly higher at 
an average price of 30.1 cents per pound. 
Fresh pork was down from 28.4 cents per 
pound in June to 28.2 cents in July, while 
salt pork advanced slightly, averaging 26.6 
cents per pound. Bacon was down from 39.4 
cents per pound in June to 38.8 cents In July. 
In fresh fish cod steak, halibut and white fish 
were slightly lower. Lard was down from an 
average price of 21.7 cents per pound in June 
to 21.5 cents in July. 


Hgegs were higher, in many localities, fresh 
averaging 37.8 cents per dozen, as compared 
with 36.2 cents in June, and cooking averag- 
ing 34.3 cents per dozen, as compared with 
33.1 cents in June. Milk was unchanged in 
the average. The price declined at New 
Glasgow, St. Hyacinthe and Prince Rupert, 
while an advance occurred at Regina. Butter 
was substantially lower, declines occurring in 
practically all localities, being less pronounced, 
however, in Ontamo and Quebec than in the 
other Provinces. Dairy averaged 37 cents per 
pound in July, as compared with 40 cents in 
June, and 43.9 cents in May; while creamery 
averaged 41.9 cents per pound in July, as 
compared with 44.1 cents in June, and 49.1 
cents in May. Cheese was slightly higher at 
an average price of 30.7 cents per pound. 


Bread was up from an average of 7.7 cents 
per pound in June to 7.8 cents in July. Soda 
biscuits were slightly lower, averaging 18.3 
cents per pound. Flour was up from an aver- 
age of 5.3 cents per pound to 5.4 cents, higher 
prices being reported from many localities. 
Rice was slightly lower, averaging 10.8 cents 
per pound. Beans advanced slightly, averag- 
ing 8.2 cents per pound. Potatoes showed a 
general advance, the average being up from 
$2.12 per ninety pounds in June to $2.43 in 
July. The increase was more pronounced in 
Ontario than in other provinces. Prunes ad- 
vanced from an average of 14.7 cents per 
pound in June to 15.1 centsin July. Raisins and 
currants showed little change. 
sugar was unchanged in the average, increases 
in some localities being offset by declines in 
others. Coffee was down from an average 
price of 61.4 cents per pound to 60.7 cents in 
July. Anthracite coal was slightly lower, aver- 
aging $16.19 per ton. Lower prices were re- 
ported from Moncton, St. John, and Cobalt. 
Bituminous coal, coke and wood showed little 
change. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 
The following is a summary of a statement 


of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Granulated 


Grain prices were again slightly higher, No. 
1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur basis, averaging $1.62 
per bushel, as compared with $1.51 in June. 
American corn was up from $1.10 per bushel to 
$1.13. Western oats advanced from 64 cents 
per bushel to 653 cents. Barley was down 
from 92 cents per bushel to 894 cents, and flax 
seed from $1.99 per bushel to $1.95. Rolled 
oats advanced from $3.85 per 90 pound sack 
to $4.10. Bread at Vancouver advanced from 
+ cents per 18 ounce loaf to 8 cents. Raw 
sugar declined from $4.172 per hundred pounds 
to $4085, and granulated from $6414 per 
hundred pounds to $6.313. Reports of higher 
Kuropean beet sugar crop were said to cause 
the lower prices. Potatoes were substantially 
lower, Quebec grades at Montreal being down 
from $2.13$ per bag to $1.51; Ontario grades 
at Toronto from $2.97 per bag to $2.38!; and 
New Brunswick potatoes at St. John from 
$3.75-$4.50 per barrel to $3. Hay at Toronto 
declined from $16.50 per ton to $15. Straw 
was also lower at $10 per ton. Pepper ad- 
vanced from 38 cents per pound to 42 cents. 
The decline in rubber continued, a grade of 
‘Ceylon being down from 374 cents per pound 
to 35 cents. Turpentine fell from $1.05 per 
gallon to $1.02. Rosin was again lower at 
$11.40 per barrel, as compared with $14 in 
June. Western cattle at Winnipeg were down 
from $9.18} per hundred pounds to $8.34; 
choice steers at Toronto from $8.874 per hun- 
dred pounds to $8.554, and sheep from $6.25 
per ‘hundred pounds to $5.50. Hogs advanced 
from $9.58 per hundred pounds to $9.75. Meats 
were generally lower. Dressed beef, hindquar- 
ter, at Toronto declined from $19.per hundred 
pounds to $18.40, mutton from 11 cents per 
pound to 10 cents; and hogs from $15.75 per 
hundred pounds to $15.05. Fowl was down from 
25 cents per pound to 22 cents. Fresh eggs at 
Montreal advanced from 36-38 cents per dozen 
to 37-40 cents. Beef hides at Toronto advanced 
from 16-17 cents per pound to 18-19 cents. 
Harness leather was up from 48 cents per 
pound to 50 cents, and men’s heavy grain boots 
advanced from $2.45 per pair to $2.50, and 
women’s dongola from $2.30 per pair to $2.40. 
Raw cotton continued to advance, the price at 
New York rising from 164 cents per pound to 
18 cents. The low price for the month was 
17.05 cents per pound, reached on the 5th, 
and the high 18.95 cents per pound, reached 
on the 25th. Jute was up from $8.34 per cwt. 
to $9.17. Raw silk declined from $5.50 per 
pound to $5.25. Wool advanced from 24-25 
cents per pound to 27 cents. Binder twine 
was down from 13% cents per pound to 123 
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cents. Matches declined from $10 per box to 
$8.50, due, it was said, to the reduction in ex— 
cise duty. In non-ferrous metals lead declined 
from $6.65 per ewt. to $6.40; silver from 57 


cents per ounce to 564 cents; tin from 674 
cents per pound to 65 cents; and spelter from 
$7.824 per cwt. to $7.73. White lead was down 
from $13.41 per hundred pounds to $12.95. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘[ BE following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Board of Trade, on the base 1918=100, 
was 141.8 in June, an increase of 0.5 per cent 
_ for the month. There was a rise of 2.2 per 
cent in the general average of all articles of 
food, with increases in all groups. Industrial 
materials declined 0.4 per cent with declines 
in iron and steel, other metals and minerals 
and the miscellaneous group, and advances 
in cotton and other textiles. On the base 
“average prices in 1924—100” the index num- 
' ber for June was 85.3. 


The Statest index number, in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures, was 123.1 at the end 
of June, showing a decline of 0.6 per cent 
from the level at the end of May, which was 
123.8. All food groups declined, the whole 
falling 1.9 per cent. In materials, there was 
a rise on the whole of 0.3 per cent with a 
decline of 1.8 per cent in minerals and rises 
in textiles and sundries. 

The Times index number, on the base 
1915=100, was 142.4 in June, an advance of 
0.4 per cent over the May level. Foods 
showed no change on the whole, a marked 
advance in meat and fish being offset by 
declines in other groups. Materials advanced 
0.5 per cent, with an advance of 6 per cent 
in the group “textiles other than cotton,” 
due to a sharp advance in flax and dearer 
prices for wool and jute. The other materials 
groups were slightly lower for the month. 

Cosr or Livinc—The index number of the 
‘Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 166 at July 1 as against 163 
at June 1. For the month there was an 
advance of five points in foods and a decline 
of five points in fuel and light, other groups 
showing no change. Foods were 159; rent, 
151; clothing 210-215; fuel and light, 170; 
sundries, 180. At August 1, foods were 156, 
rent, clothing, fuel and light and sundries show- 
ing no change. The cost of living was 164. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914100, was 848 
in May, being 2 points above the previous 
month’s level. There were advances in food 
products, fertilizer, textile products, hides and 
leather products, and raw rubber, with de- 
clines in fuels, tar and products, metal pro- 
ducts, and resin products, and little change 
in other groups. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a workingman’s family 
of the lowest category, on the base 1921=100, 
was 205.70 for June as against 201.28 for 
May, a rise of 2.2 per cent for the month. 
This was due to a rise of 2.9 per cent in the 
index for food prices, but there were slight 
increases shown by all the other groups. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 636 in June, a decline of 0.9 per 
cent from the May level. A decline in native 
products was partially offset by a rise in im- 
ports. Foods showed a decline and materials 
rose slightly, owing to an increase of 4.6 per 
cent in the textiles index. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914—=100, 
was 525 for the second quarter of 1927, thus 
differing from the level of the previous quarter 
by only one point. Foods and rents rose and 
heat and light and sundries declined. Cloth- 
ing showed no change. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the official Statistical Office, on the base 1913= 
100, was 137.9 for the average of the month of 
June, an advance of 0.6 per cent over the 
May average. There were slight advances 
shown by foods of vegetable origin, industrial 
materials and semi-manufactured goods, and 
manufactured goods. Colonial goods declined 
slightly. 
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Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-14=100 was 147.7 for June, 
an increase of 0.8 per cent above the May 
level. This was chiefly due to a rise in 
food prices, which rose 1.3 per cent during 
the month. Clothing rose 0.4 per cent. Heat 
and light declined and sundries rose slightly. 
Rent showed no change. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913100, was 509.39 in June, a decline 
of 5 per cent for the month. There were 
sharp declines in all groups, the groups 
“animal foods” and “minerals and metals” 
reaching their lowest levels since the beginning 
of the compilation, May, 1921. 


China 


WuHo.esaLe Prices—The index number of 
the Chinese Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
‘Markets, on the base February, 1918=—100, 
was 173.1 in April, as against 174.7 in March. 
For the month slight increases were shown in 
textiles, industrial materials and sundries, and 
slight declines in cereals, other food, metals 
and building materials. The total index num- 
ber was 11.1 per cent higher than in June, 
1926, but slightly lower than in November, 
1926. 





India 


Wio.esaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, on 
the base “prices in July, 1914=100,” was 148 
in May, as against 145 in April (revised 
figure). Foods advanced 2 points to 148, with 
slight increases in cereals, pulses, and the mis- 
cellaneous foods group and a decline in sugar. 
Non-foods advanced 3 points to 150, with 
advance in all grcups except metals, which 
showed a slight decline. The raw cotton 
group advanced during the month 10.9 per 
cent to 142. 


Cost or Livinc——The working class cost of 
living index number was 154 in June as against 
152 in May. Foods advanced one point to 
151 and fuel and lighting, clothing and house 
rent were unchanged at 166, 147 and 172 
respectively. 


United States 


Wuo.eEsate Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 
1913=100.0, was 148.7 for June, compared 
with 144.1 for May, a decline of one-fourth 
.of one per cent. Small decreases were shown 


$12 238038 of July 1. 


for the groups of foods and building materials, 


and negligible decreases for chemicals and 
drugs and house furnishing goods. Farm pro- 
ducts, fuels, metals and miscellaneous com- 
modities increased slightly. No change was 
reported for clothing materials. 


Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities, was $12.5830 on 
August 1, a gain of 1.6 per cent over the 
Seven groups of com- 
modities advanced, including hides and 
leather, textiles, fruits, live-stock, naval stores, 
metals and building materials. The four groups 
declining included provisions, oils, breadstuffs, 
and miscellaneous products. Coal and coke, 
and chemicals and drugs were unchanged. 


Dun’s index number, showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities, rose 
to $186.335 on August 1, a gain of nearly 0.4 
per cent over the July 1 level. Four groups 
advanced, including breadstuffs, meat, “other 
foods”, and clothing. Three groups declined, 
including dairy and garden products, metals, 
and the miscellaneous group. All changes were 
slight. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
of the Cost of living in Massachusetts, was 
159.7 for June, on the base average retail 
prices in 1913100, a slight decrease from the 
May level, 159.9. Food, clothing and fuel 
and light declined slightly, while shelter and 
sundries showed no change. 


GChio Labour Federation supports Safety 
Movement 


The Ohio Federation of Labour, at its state 
convention recently held at Middleton, Ohio, 
agreed that more than one-half the accidents 
and occupational diseases could be prevented 
by co-operation between employer and em- 
ployed. The convention recommended that 
safety committees be set up in every plant, 
and that this subject be given whole-hearted 
support by every affiliate of the Federation. 
Discussing the value of safety committees the 
committee in charge reported that “ where 
safety committees are in existence in unions 
and shops, excellent results have been attained 
in curtailing accidents. We trust no delegate 
to this convention will consider his or her 
report to the local complete on the activities 
of this convention without dwelling at length 
on the necessity for safety in the industrial 
life of the State of Ohio.” 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1927 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents, 
and such fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases as are included with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., recorded 
in the Department as occurring during the 
second quarter of 1927, was 290, there being 86 
in April, 100 in May and 104 in June. 
second quarter of 1926, 260 fatal accidents 
have been recorded. In this report it is the 
custom to record industrial accidents under the 
dates of the occurrence of the accidents, and 
fatal industrial diseases under the dates on 
which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received: from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources; from certain large employers of 
labour; and from the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAzerte. Reports of accidents were 
also recorded from local newspapers. 

By industrial groups the fatalities occurred 
as follows: agriculture, 43; logging, 29; fishing 
and trapping, 5; mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 27; manufacturing, 42; con- 
struction, 43; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 74; ‘trade, 11; service, 16. Of the mining 
accidents, 9 were in metalliferous mining, 16 
in coal mining, and one each in “ non-metallic 
mineral mining and quarrying n.e.s.,” and in 
“structural materials.” Of the accidents in 
manufacturing, 4 were in the group “ vegetable 
foods, drink and tobacco,” 3 in “ animal foods,” 
one in “ textiles,” one in “rubber goods,” 4 in 
“pulp, paper and paper goods,” one in non- 
metallic mineral products,” 14 in “saw and 
planing mills,’ 4 in “wood products,” and 10 
in “iron, steel and products.” In construction 
there were 25 accidents in “building and 
structures,” one in “ship building,” 9 in 
“bridge and highway,” and 8 in “ miscellane- 
ous construction.” In transportation and pub- 
lic utilities, there were 38 fatalities in “steam 
railways,” 2 in “street and electric railways,” 
19 in “water transportation,’ 5 in “local 
transportation,” one in “storage,” 7 in “ elec- 
tricity and gas” and 2 in “ telegraphs and tele- 
phones.” In trade there were 3 fatalities in 
“wholesale trade” and 8 in “retail.” In ser- 
vice there were 9 in “ public administration,” 
2 in “recreational service,’ 4 in “ personal 
service,” and one in “professional service.” 

Of accidents involving a number of fatali- 
ties, the principal one occurred on April 19, 
causing 6 industrial fatalities. This was a de- 
railment in which a freight train left the rails 
owing to a washout. The engineer died of 
scalds and a fireman died of injuries due to 
being pinned under the engine. Three stock- 
men and one stock raiser, travelling on the 


In the 


train in the course of their employment, who 
were also victims of fhis accident, have been 
listed under “agriculture and_ stockraising.” 
During the period under review three railway 
wrecks each causing two or more deaths oc- 
curred. The first was on April 8 at Nipisiquit 
Junction, N.B., when a train upset owing to 
the snowplough on the engine having run foul 
of the frog of a switch. The engineer was 
instantly killed, the brakeman dying later of 
scalds. On April 9, a collision of freight trains 
occurred in a blizzard at Seven Persons, Al- 
berta, in which a trainman and an engineer 
were killed. On May 15, near Nipigon, On- 
tarlo, a passenger train was derailed on crash- 
ing into a landslide, resulting in the death of 
the engineer, fireman and a mailman. The 
most serious accident in the mining industry 
during the period occurred at Cody, B.C., on 
April 22, when a steel cable lifting the cage in 
the main rise of a mine parted, the cage falling 
150 feet to the bottom. Two miners were 
instantly killed, a third dying later of injuries 
received. In construction, an accident occur- 
red at Hydro, Ont., on May 2, in which a 
steam shovel engaged in cutting out a channel 
to divert the waters of a river struck a missed 
charge of dynamite, killing two labourers. 
On June 24, at Leaside, Ont., owing to the 
collapse of a swinging platform, two riveters 
on bridge work fell 120 feet, one being in- 
stantly killed and the other dying of injuries. 
On April 9 an accident occurred in Water 
Transportation, when the schooner Nellie of 
Parrsboro, N.S., was wrecked in a gale near 
Cape Chignecto, with the captain and two 
seamen on board. In the group “ Public 
Administration” an accident occurring at 
Walkerville, Ont., on June 16 resulted in the 
death of two firefighters, when the steering 
gear of a hook and ladder machine broke, 
causing the machine to strike a pole. 

Supplementary lists of accidents—The sup- 
plementary list of fatal accidents occurring 
in 1926, to be found after the main table of 
accidents, contains seven fatalities of which 
one was in logging; one in manufacturing, two 
in construction and three in transportation. 
Three of these are known to have resulted 
fatally in 1927. One of the accidents occurred 
in September, one in October, three in Nov- 
ember and two in December. Concluding the 
tables is a supplementary list of fatal industrial 
accidents occurring during the first quarter of 
1927. This includes eleven fatalities, of which 
4 were in logging; 2 in mining; 2 in manu- 
facturing; one in construction and 2 in trans- 
portation and public utilities. Three accidents 
were In February and 8 in March. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
AGRICULTURE AND STOCK- 

RAISING— 
Warmer oes reek RENO Wl DASKece: cae cela 
arImenane s Ast iy eee NTA SMPAIT Ae Te Aatiey heute 
ATIMO Reuss vaacer cleans EARN TOS ON Testis lh cite coke 
HarinGne gas... eee ee Blenheim: Tp, Onti. oo... 2.4 
Armen s,) eae eo Brooke tEpy Ontii 22). We. 
TERS ig cetyl olen Ne IAD aerate Boucherville, Que........... 
Marmol. sis) ee ate Near Portage la Prairie, 

an. 
PATIMIOT RS chet ce. site StaBrunoy Quen. cae eset: 
aTIM OD ease ochre ae Oaklandel pes Ont. cenit 
Farmer’s wife......... Near Borden, Sask.......... 
FParmer’s s0n)...... 46... MekillopelpyOnt oie... 
StOCKMaN ers i ...esgee Near Hornepayne, Ont...... 
StOCKMAN,...s 056s a _ Ore kect nets 
TOC MAM. 3s, ca eaeecs ‘ ee 
Stock raiser... 2... /ae2s s Ss ee 
IV ALIMOT A os avs «oe eee INT COLEEM QUSM Rt ie ects eters. 
Farmer’s son.......... Craik dis Keenan ers c/s tence chsh ene 
IRE We (aXe) ci, Ae Ee eA cc PanolkanAlitaes oemitael earl. ca. 
Wild horse rider....... AshcrolpeB Gy. satis). 2a. 
URES Cem STP., ena DS RUNG es 4 Oli.) Boma as & ane 
Harmmhandss, ..0sieu. Near Leask, Sask........... 
PATIMIOD EE Mos kisss ss nee WonaledawAltay, we cwee.. .:. <.- 
ATMA ss 2's) eke) area Agassiz NiBie i. IIe, 2. 
HMATTHe Ro cee Near Vera Sasket. 000.) 22. 
AP TITOT MN te 5.3 ci aaah Near Qu’Appelle, Sask...... 
JBiomiietyepy ee. ./s's'< <'S sae Mood ys Mamie neat se |. oe 
RATED OTEN: J hes. 52 os oars Canavoywibheh ily eaanial.:..\: 
OAT OGOL eee shah wea lae North Shefford, Que........ 
Farm labourer......... Near Gleichen, Alta..... ud 
AT IVOT We ae Shle iae ee Bull Moose Hill, N.B....... 
] Eire OX 2y NR ParklanditAlitass jc .2e oe. dc. 
HP ATHANOT oho). ca 3 ese cee Hallowell Tp., Ont.......... 
MRAHEDCT osc. Sea ae Near Macleod, Alta......... 
WPAMAINOT ke sa eds alt 6 8 Near Metcalfe, Ont......... 
WWorseidealer...).....5. SaiviOnamias Cire: Sac ns tte a ise 
Farmer’s wife......... Near Wynyard, Sask........ 
UAT IMOT Ae 2 's!s\c-sjess cielam Aldborough Tp.. Ont........ 
DRORCTMN Gs | ccs s)eico ate Johnston Corners, Ont...... 
Warmers son. 5)... 3.ea TLOwATt oD a OMs reise te ck 
arm and i yee INTESioncu NL Aiee LET nie 
Hanm eras. UeUG ee Near Pembroke, Ont........ 
SPIN TS castes a cece ae Indaamibliead@ Sasky).. 26.268 
IRV EMAN MAIC.) ees «eae Neammibouryn ON bie. «stone 
Loaernc— 

irenaanie ef’... /s18 meee RocksBayniBeCs My i. Pe. 
MICOSOTM NM. = ca: Jew Mission City, B.C........... 
MUADOUTERS «0's 2514 obs ota BICedaln bs ChAT Ser 
Donkey engineer....... eR NBA CA een ne oes 
RIVer GTiver cia. ee Wels@reels, Ontee.4<s-05 ds ves 
@hokerman: ::.) 4205 Miyntiereomt, BC s..:.4..55 
Rigging slinger........ Charter Siding, BiC.)....4. 

CLF pe OE deere Ganilano ie: Gel 32 Pe. 
OS SOPeby ox 56 sale ose Germain Point, Que......... 
Watchman on chute....|Waddington Channel, B.C... 
TDD OURET,.:': ernie + oe Ae Glendale sOnte sc) esc gene k 
BO OULOTA... 3. unates «ae Magnassippi River, Ont..... 
Hooktender) 690). 0)52 Near Dunean, B.C.......... 
ALLOYS C.-C IC MoncousQues.fock ssh stanees 
IOS OTA. . schrahioe cea MancoumQne rn abi bai toon) 
Ri VOROrivels ys 2 ne Deux Riviéres, Que......... 
Meaagnloader «. cihs..c cos Nioupouvia: Cals ba nes hte 
TOTO Totals sag ict oe Tonuko River, Ont..; 2.2.2... 
AGA OUNET Aree ss cate Suavemiakey BiG oe wast: oa 
Brakeman on logging |Stillwater, B.C............. 

train. 
PignalMAN ce sis sas ae TEMInGderesay, os O.s00 oes ak 
diabpourer aie. ee eee Henneyi- Ontos seen eee ate : 


Boom master 
River driver 
River driver 


ee 


Near Timmins, Ont......... 








Sucbury.oOntee weeks. ce 


Near Sault St. Marie, Ont... 


DOSS CH: also eta: oe Athabaska River, Alta...... 
NSOSM OT ec si AG aa: ie Gomoxt: Chachi ts ae as 
Fireman on tug........ Ronan Take; Ont.) )20..... 
OO PETE eis desecrate Miers hs Shawinigan Lake, B.C...... 





Age 


eee ee erree 


eee eer eeees 


a 


ee 
ee 


see ee eeeee 


Stee eee eee 


¢, Sp jelle: @.\e) e .0"e 


Oi eeat acy ONCE 











Cause of Fatality 


Caught in belt of a gasoline engine. 

Caught between vehicles when team bolted. 

Slipped and fell onto wood sawing machine. 

Fell from load of lumber. 

Injured inrunaway. Died April 15. 

Was leading horse to operate capstan, when pole 
slipped, spinning around, striking victim. 

Drowned in flood waters which poured over 
highway. 

Kicked by a horse. 

Foot caught in engine belt, drawing him into fly- 
wheel. 

Lost between house and barn in snowstorm. 

oer land roller when horses started, crushing 

im. 


Derailment caused by washout. 


Horse ran away; man crushed by wheels. 

Was leading horse, which ran away, striking 
windmill, causing it to fall over and crush 
victim. 

Drowned in flood when attempting to ford river 
on horseback. 

Kicked by a horse. 

Clothing caught fire from burning bush. 

Run over by a disk harrow. 

Kicked by a horse; died May 13. 

Struck by freight train while driving cows. 

Kicked by a horse. 

Crushed when tractor backed up. 

Fell beneath railway train. 

Arm caught in flywheel of gasoline engine of 
wood saw. Died May 17. 

Gored by a bull. Died May 24. 

Thrown from plough which struck stone. 

Kicked by a horse. Died June 7. 

Struck by lightning. 

Gored by a bull. 

Drowned in flood water of river. 

Crushed under wagon wheels when horses bolted. 

Horse fell and rolled on him. 

Farmhouse wrecked in tornado. 

Truck struck his waggon. 

Attacked by amad bull. Died June 23. 

Run over by a manure spreader. 

Struck by lightning while onerating a seed drill. 

Struck by a falling tree. Died June 26. 

Crushed by wheel after fall from a waggon. Died 
June 28. 

Trampled by a mad buil. 


Struck by snag pulled down by line. = 

Was rolling logs off a truck when peavy handle y= 
caught in clothing, throwing him under log. - 

Hit by flying root following blast. 

Fell between drums; crushed by engine. - 

Slipped from log while breaking a jam. Drowned — 

Choker caught snag, which fell, crushing victim, - 

Struck by hidden decayed tree caught by log. - 

Crushed between logs on a loading platform, ~ 

Explosion of gasoline motor. 

Caught by a log ina chute. ~ / 

Drowned. = rer 

Drowned.. , oN 

Struck in back by a log thrown against a stump? 

\Premature blast while trying to prevent a log 

aaa = 

eniped from logs and fell beneath them; drowned.=- 

Hit on head by breaking guy line. Died May 11. 

Drowned.— 

Fell into a creek; drowned.— ; 

Crushed under poles when logging train was de- 
railed. — 

Was struck by a log.- 

Drowned. . 

Fell from boom; drowned.- 

Drowned. _ 

Fell from a log; drowned.= 

Drowned .— ; 

Injured at logging camp; died July 8. ; 

Killed while towing logs; fetl from stern of alliga- 
tor into propeller. ~~» 

Struck by a swinging timber. - 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1927—Continued 














Trade or Industry Locality Date 
FISHING AND TRAPPING-- 
Fisherman. ..,.........]Campbell River, B.C....... April 8 
Nova Scotian fisher- |Off Western Bank........... + 9 
man. 
hisherman seater ae Ferguson’s Cove, N.S....... cou | 25 
Lobster fisherman..,.. Woods Harbour, N.S........ June 6 
ON, eB NAS Epo apy cts RRA Mahone) N.Sic fad Seen nee “ 6 
Mininec, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 
QUARR YING— 
Metalliferous mining: 

MCKOr yy Rena ae Wert ake Britannia Mines, B.C........| April 4 
ie eaventyene, eke ee Cobalt, Ont. asc eee oe Set 
Miner attece ue eee Near Amos, Que............ SP 20) 
VEDOT eta. malas ee heed e: ) April 22 
IY Bie) Bea oem a GodyB- Crs ng he eee oot 22 
Miners eis. ards ee 2 Dy 
Machine runner........ Kirkland Lake, Ont.........| May 30 
eramonsens cen te eee Creighton Mine, Ont........ Pah go.) 
Miner agro rat A ga: Kirkland Lake, Ont.........| June 3 

Coal mining: 
IDET A age een tf eee No. 16 colliery, New Water- 
ford “N.S aeons ae April 8 
Acting yardmaster..... ne a colliery, Glace Bay, tas 
Overmantsne (sare Birch, Grovey.N,S.ca nee ae fe 10) 
Miner (vetoes. at Sydney Mines, N.S......... May 
Tipple hand........ Walamun, Altace ia.ceeee ee Spee 

Lin@r ee ues ae Duscar, Alita ie tee ee. pee (2 
IMM er apie Ga) ek Springhill Nes eee ee came il? 
Minertrrrg Gant hoe we Mountain Park, Alta........ Pay 
Bireiboss. 4s bs. ehle Drumheller, Alta........... Or boo 
IMM Cr te Reece ays ee Nordége» Alta. tent a: Camo 
MineT ys, oct eRe Stellarton. iN, Sas eee een ee oO 
Walboureny nem ue eydney, NOB. bos eee June 9 
EIDE Te ese ee anes Luscar Alita ein eee ee pid 
Niinergas. oe tee Glace Bayan sacs ane E20 
MGT eS Se eg ey Blairmore,-Alta.. @ ee Bi O20, 
Miner emu. es edt ae Hermie BiC.Be inane ee. pt) 7! 

Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, 
N.€.8 
Miner. Se senate eet AS DEStOS, | QUG.5- seen Aceenien Before 
May 21 
Structural materials: 
Maintenance man...... Wentworth, N.S.........0-. June 2, 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 
Bakery driver.........|Montreal, Que............... April 14 
Labourer. 5... Lindsay, Ont..... iat te ek KG 
Pactory girl...cc. <4... Montreal, Que,.4 ie) As. May 27 
Carpenter with brew- 
ing company. Sarnia, Ont.c seh eee June 7 
Animal foods: 
Engineer of refriger- 
ating plant............|Montreal, Que............... April 13 
Employee of creamery |Ottawa, Ont................ Bi he 
Labourer in packing 
DIAN G75 at ties ent ae Moose Jaw, Sask.........:.. May 10 
Textiles: 
1 BSc aaa gee rE: Charlotte Co., N.B. June 22 
Rubber goods: ‘ 
Worker in rubber plant|Toronto, Ont................ May 2 
Fulp, paper and paper 
goods: 
ia bourere41 toe vate Kenora: Ontrce nace. . April 11 
Mabourers. woe heer Iba Duque s@te.....ccaen.. May 11 
abouner ay. easels Little Current, Ont....... apd 
Employee of paper mill/Stoneham, Que............. June 2 
Non-metallic mineral 
products: 
Foreman in mill....... Asbestos Que... ...) eee. April 24 


Cause of Fatality 


SS a ee eee 


Fell overboard; drowned. 
Crushed when huge wave submerged schooner. 


© Sets. 8) 6 lee 0 0 


Fell from motorboat in heavy sea; drowned. 
Drowned when boat struck a rock. 
Drowned in capsize of dory. 









Buried by rush of muck down chute. 

24 |Fell down chute. 

Struck by rock. 

Fell with cage owing to breaking of cable. Third 
death occurred on April 23. 


Crushed. 
Explosion of dynamite. 
Fell through an ore chute, 


see ee ewes 


Crushed by fall of stone. 


Coal car jumped track. 

Hit by a level trip. 

Sustained broken leg in mine. Died of pneu- 
monia May 29. 

Slipped in front of car, 

Mine car hit man and threw him against timber. 

Hit by trip of loaded coal boxes. Died May 18. 

Gassed in mine. 

Struck by fall of rock. 

Slipped while digging coal, striking back. 

Struck by lump of coal falling from face. 

Fell in front of moving cars; crushed. 

Struck by runaway empty mine car. 

Struck by fall of coal. 

Caught by fall of top coal. 

Caught and crushed in cave-in. 


see ewww ene 


Ate he Accidentally killed. 
While repairing belt while machine was in oper- 
ation, was drawn in and crushed. Died June3. 


Struck by taxicab when alighting from waggon. 

Injured knee; infection. 

Burned when clothing caught fire from gas 
explosion. Died June 7. 

Struck by timber. 


Overcome by ammonia fumes from burst pipe. 
Fell from a platform as a result of heart failure. . 


Crushed by elevator. 
Thrown against tank by compressed air escape. 


Burned. Died June 6. 


Fell onto revolving drum, and was thrown 
against iron beam. 

Fell from a scaffold. 

Slipped between swinging crane and opening on 
deck. 

Drowned. 


50 !Struck by piece of machinery. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Saw and planing mills: 

Wea bOUTeT Ek oan manne Missioni@ bys Gas. nice es April 18 53 |Crushed beneath load of logs. 

A DOURCTG weAGn ee ieee Hawkesbury, Ont........... ee Aas: 21 |Slipped into river; drowned. 

HIT OUGAT suerte ow ac er ee BarrienOnt \sateees ites «chs oi: May 5 67 |Crushed by a waggon. 

Hha DOULE spe siete cere WouAwenire Que... . . sacs ah ma 2 59 |Struck by piece of wood thrown from saw. 

Habourete 45... eee Montreal) Que. issdes sss. 4: <> 16 30 | Boiler explosion in sawmill. 

Markenuses Sonic. eae Vancouvers B.C... liste sos oe PONT 44 |Fell and was dragged over rolls when struck by 

piece of timber. Died May 21. 

Dia DOUTET seer san dee Edmonton; Alta. :Jicotoess 22 4 Os: 35 |Struck by lumber from planer. 

EAL DOURGEY se ck or? «atest AppelosOnitne....acsentchne Lt Oe 49 |Struck by a slab. 

Was DOULET ache «3 o.< < sete Sundridge, Ont.c. snes. fas 0 June 9 48 |Caught in saw. 

Locomotive engineer..|Brent, Ont.................- Sue KG 42 |Crushed by engine. 

Bngineerae:. «ic adsseots ChapleausOnt:: . sce 4... 1 28 44 | Infection. 

MA DOULET ae ah )sses setters Northumberland Co., N.B. a 4 65 |Fell into hot water. Scalds. 

Sari OPCLALOLssceis. cel sl eT OM barter Mele ches ss ou 22 |Fell on circular saw. Died July 2. 

Carnenterscccc ccc. seen WestuiviersOndt asiel oct. cs Coy eXT) 62 | Drowned. 

Wood products: 

Watchman with cab- 
inet company.........| Kitchener, Ont.............- pri lor enie fare & Sliver in hand; infection. 

Pump manufacturer... .| Kemptville, Ont............ io ea (0 75 |Clothing caught in wood working machinery. 

Truck driver for manu- 
facturing company....| Near Louisville, Que........ May 13 19 | Driver failed to wait for passing of train and was 

struck by same. 

Labourer in wooden 
DOXMACLOLYsaicc kn) Hole SFOFONLO JONtiaak, tees Seles June 8 20 |Struck by piece of wocd flying from saw. 

Tron, steel and products: 

Tinsmith’s helper......}| Winnipeg, Man.............. May 3 27 |Taking strip of iron from a machine; cut finger; 

septicaemia. 

Labourer in can fac- 

Onecare Montreal, Quessc... .c008 es. os Be 52 |Fell down elevator shaft. 

Steel-worker...........«|glamuiltony Ontasmerias 4... “18 35 |Caught in a wire coiling machine. 

Brakeman at _ steel 
LANGE Rien ss ce cass + so  OMANOV ANG Sueno <a. sate a dt BEd GOL ial laces hanks Ree Struck by a revolving crane, 

Tron jworker...:....+....|Walkenyalle Ont... . 2... eee 26 42 |Crushed under car. 

LOUK AMM RPEE TS isis 3 9 Se Longue Pointe, Que......... ead 60 | Run over by a company locomotive. 
abourergopiheua. doe MontrealnQ@ue: seasons ut... 2 June 7 40 |Struck by a piece of bursting emery wheel. 
Mechanical Superin- 
tendent of manufac- 
turing company....... ‘Torontos Onteets sec acne Fe in 48} 68 |Fell in plant. 

Employee of engineer- 

ID SRWOrkseees 24.) «s/he Vancouver, B:@iitk.26 4325. a RUT gah li ops iyc cen Fell from a platform. Died June 28. 

Watehman:...i0:....-.|(G@ananoquewOntestsss.4..<- SES Ue I ees ae ears Fell into river; drowned. 

ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 

WA DOUCTONE occce tie bbe Hord Ont eastside. 4 INO IES soo dow eee Fell off house. 

Foreman carpenter.....|Winnipeg, Man.............. BE 8) 52 |Crushed by cave-in. Died April 26. 

Riveter’sihelper.c.<:. oj Brandon Mans poets). ..26 Se) 25 29 |Collapse of scaffold inside of tank. 

@raneoperator...<22<>/ElamuligomyOntyaen acer ¢ ds 65 Gee BOG 40 |Crushed by a crane. 

Foreman of construc- : 
tion company......... OshawawOnt.-nenne-\iee4. «A: ce 426 29 ilies my swinging cab of steam shovel. Died 
April 27. 

ia bouncer si 5/5 55i064- Montreal ys Ques: sus is 2. «2 ie Pd.) 38 |Struck by falling plank. 

AA DOURE TER er ihiarss 03h QuebeenO@ues.f sankeas ous May 2 60 |Fell from a scaffold. 

MAD OULCUME. dicts. eae WindsorsOnt..e2a...<.. 4. << 4 28 |Struck by truck. 

Carpentera: 2 ).....<acwalorontosOnts we sres. h.. o a0 60 |Heart attack while at work. 

Electrical worker......}Gatineau, Que.............. SFG 26 |Came in contact with high voltage wire. 

Warpenteroes ae.) ie Great. Falls, Man...........: <P 48 48 |Fell from scaffold to floor. [ 

Pi AOURCTA sy. :sis< 5:05. Opie ONie ey is seas gas Subs 2t 29 |While helping to move an out-house, came in 

contact with high voltage wire; electrocuted. 

Electrician’s helper.....| West Templeton, Que....... SEN DG Miah cnr : Fell from a transformer. 

Plasterer se: ;. ..n<2.<2a|'TLorontowOntesc|.sige0% os «os oe eer) 40 |Touched live wire; electrocuted. 

Labourer on construc- ; 4 
ION BAI... Sade e es Westmount, Que............ ets 25 |Was helping to lift heavy stone which slipped, 

falling onto scaffold which collapsed. 

Labourer on smelter 

CONStrUCTION...¢. 04... 2 LOUND OUCH. wee cc osisioele nee June 1 46 |Struck by piece of steel. 
' Labourer on elevator ; 
construction.......... DigeburvyecAltargscs jlste. oa bn ee 42 |Collapse of scaffold under heavy weight. 

iE abourery. ec a sa tet KenorasOntine fevsaces «<3 BS 36 |While renewing planking of roof, fell through 

hole to ground. 

Construction engineer..|Toronto, Ont................ ae 30 |Overcome by gas fumes. 

Pantene. ees. oe IRGROMtO WONG. Shasektes «4-25 oe wht 35 |Fell from a ladder. 

Cement worker........|Woodstock, Ont............. 13 62 |Fell from a load of gravel when horses bolted. 

ANCL ME seth) cou New Glasgow, N.S......... VIG 97 |Fell from a ladder to concrete pavement. 

Carpentenes. ino ass Dauphin. Man: te. caceiok . .os Se 16 40 |Fell into bin of grain elevator. 

Carpenterinrsacs.h-.: Hregericton,.N.Bisgsiis..$5 ee 62 |Fell from height of 8 feet. 

Labourer in excavation| Vancouver, B.C............. 6 125 19 |Buried by slide of sand. 

Shipbuilding: : : 

Boilermaker,.;3i0:..25.: Hahitaxer Ni Sse; hatnie ieee Maye (6° emoacta at While inside a boiler he was burned by explosion 


of oil caused by torch falling. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
ConstRucTION—Con. 
Bridge and highway— 
Employee of Paving 
COM seteees racine ae Weston, Onteniente 
Workman demolishing 
BDA gowns eam Greenburn; Ontiy.e eo a 
Riveters Pen Pan. StiGeorge, Onte)..- ene 


Labourer on road gang|Near Pembroke, Ont....... 


itbOuTer eee ho son ee Woodstock; NYB 223) a. 
IRUVETCDS spears ee ete Leaside; \Ontiiaee meee ae 
RAV OCOrs che eect heaside Ont... esate ole 
THSDOUTET a0 :ak ease Leaside Ong i see ek 
PAA DOUTeR sa Gee seee eee Sti.vohn, INGBi. eee eee 
Miscellaneous: : 

Labotirert:, 54 eee Montreal, Que............... 
Employee of construc- 

tion r a. B Near Great Falls, Man...... 
Mabourer te atee. knee Ei ydro, Onti. semen tees. 
Liabourer 4 eee Hy dPoOnes Wer Sees os 


Paugan Falls, Que........... 


Cement finisher....... 
Wa DOUner wiles eee 


Humberstone, Ont.......... 
Welland Canal, Ont......... 


TON SOs) scien vict sce Welland Canal, Ont......... 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urinirms— 
Steam railways; 


Brakermen (Mie eee ChipmaniNi Bie weieskee. 
MAT Cini any. wos e aa wae C.N.R. yards, Detroit, 
MEIC Bias oe eee le. 
Pngineerseeeee.. oe Nipisiquit Jets, NBe..k..., 
Brakencan sence eee Nipisiquit Jct., N.B........ 
SRAM AN 3a toc.c ese Seven Persons, Alta......... 
ngincery sn ae Seven Persons, Alta......... 
Labourerakes on 2.25). DeanWake” Ont vena ee 
Binpineen aan. hese ee Near Hornepayne, Ont...... 
Hireman cca see ee Near Hornepayne, Ont...... 
Roadmaster........... Wey burn Sack Serie 2) Y, 
Switchman,, 0)... TorontomOnt, 20. see eabie... 
HCCtlONMAN,...ss<..44 Brazeau Siding, Alta........ 
SectionmMan 4 ss ec8.5 Near Lynden, Ont.......... 


TorontoyOnty Suir: ee od, oe: 





brakeman)!). ... 523 Niblock¥Ont eee. 
ngimeert: toa ee oe Near Nipigon, Ont.......... 
Mineman. om. eee Near Nipigon, Ont.......... 
Madhina n Vee eed. Near Nipigon, Ont.......... 
Chief clerk............ NorthiBay Ong. «a. a: 
Brakenanrce oan Near Woodstock, N.B...... 
Mardin se, inser Quebec Queenie aa.ee. 
Sectionman ” eum. e Near Mabella, Ont.......... 
Brakemansrenee tens TOrOn to Ont soe Ao. tao, rractetes\ 
Sectionmiant us sae ae Millie Ont ee Piao oP. 
PechionmMean “ances ce. Shawinigan Falls, Que : 
Brakeman esse CaledoniavOnt. ere see. 
Section foreman....... Near Delson, Que........... 
Brakemian 25 (eos. ‘Toronto, Onte eee... 
Deeuonim anna. see Brodie? B.Cr erage, 
Sectionman! saa ase BrodiewB iG wy ass May, Oe, 
Sechionnian wie eee ae Nexr Lac au Saumon, Que.. 
Habourer! a-ha iWinnipes= Mian tent Ia bi ee 
Sechionman, .5.4..5. 0 Near Melville, Sask......... 
Conductor | se. 0 ee Téliondanviant) 7 ey Were ae 
Secvonmant sss PringleOnuedavge see tc 
Freight handler........|Montreal, Que............... 
Sectionmany.)...... 4. Monkton (Ont test vceeeiita- 


Steam shovelman...... 





Date 


April 


May 
June 


6e 


30 


27 
6 





Age 


wee weer eee 


eee weer ee 


30 





Cause of Fatality 





Truck in which he was riding to work was struck 
by train. 


Crushed by falling iron girder. 

Drill used in boring holes in girders snapped 
throwing him to ground. 

Struck by train when cleaning crossing. 

Struck on head by windlass while unloading 
gravel. 

Fell to rocky ground when swinging platform 
split. Second man died June 26. 

While working beneath bridge under construction, 
was struck by plank falling from same. Died 


July 1. 

Fell from bridge when his wheelbarrow of cement 
overbalanced. 

Crushed by boulder falling into street excavation. 


Drowned when raft capsized in flood waters of 
river 


ee otiic \iSteam shovel struck missed charge of dynamite. 
a aa Are J|_Men crushed under rocks following explosion. 


ee) 








While working on roof of power station slipped 
and grabbed wire; electrocuted. 

Lost balance and fell into ship canal. 

Struck by a dump car. 


Fell from deck probably owing to a seizure; 
drowned. 


Crushed between pilot and coupling when foot 
slipped. 


Slipped from footboard of engine; run over. 

Train upset; snowplow on engine ran foul of switch 
in storm. Engineer killed; brakeman died of 
sealds, April 13. 

Train collision in blizzard. 


Fell from top of a standing box car. 
Derailment caused by washout. 


Testing speeder, when dog ran in front, derailing 
it, causing it to crash over embankment and 
fall on victim. 

Fell between cars while uncoupling. 

Motor car collided with rear of another. 

Riding on gasoline jigger which jumped rails. 

Crushed by flat car owing to collapse of jack. 


Crushed beneath wheels of car. Died May 15. 
Train crashed into a landslide and was derailed. 


Fell beneath train. Died May 20. 

Fell into river from a gravel train on a bridge. 

Caught between siding platform and a moving 
freight car. c 

Struck by train while removing hand car from 
track. 

Crushed while coupling. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by car while moving velocipede. 

Fell between shunting cars. 

Was run over by scooter from which he had fallen 

Struck by a shunting engine. 

While unloading stone from a flat car they were 
crushed by a falling tree. 

Speeder collided with express train. 

Struck by engine in yards. 

Crash of two handcars. 

Slipped and was run over while coupling. 

Velocipede struck by train. : 

Struck on head by a plank. Died July 27. 

Fell between two cars. 

Crushed when steam shovel overturned. 


{ 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Urmirirs— 
Continued. 
Electric Railways: 
Car cleaners... 22.62 Vancouver) Bi@y tune. .k. S20... April 11 
ConductoryVa eon MontrealfiQue.c.. .cikies. 0: June 20 
Water Transportation: 
Weckihand ss... ...4.0e Sidney, B-CHwaks see a. April 3 
CANtal asics eae Near Cape Chignecto, N.S. Svat.9 
eamMAnte tt sala ay Near Cape Chignecto, N.S. a, 
Dedmananks. os Jat we Near Cape Chignecto, N.S. $0 O 
Boiler scaler........... Vancouver, B.C......... ae O14 
Second mate of vessel |Barnet, B.C................ Sua S 
Ship labourer.......... Quebecs Quechee. (2) feel. 24 “S26 
bipslimerss.0.. s+ ects Vancouver .@ie.n. cass sO 
Fireman on tug........ Toronto,,.Onte. aan ssesche eke May 14 
Seamlaus Ve wei eee Quebecw Owe ei. see eit. dk £ ALS 
SMIDMMOr aes os sce Montreal Que nase sce ego os 1820 
Ship’s painter.......... WalkenvillesOnty nes. 2 55... ania 
SATO een rere ee Campbellton, N.B.......... ieroU 
SEDULOTS. actu parpereres Montreaii@tery.......... >: June 1 
Secinanpeeen cass ooe HahifaxaeN@stes tawscecads.« June 10 
SaLOn REE. Salle ds aes Sorel i@werren csi. iclewissee d5 eo ate 
Employee on scow..... Prince Rupert, B.C......... cone a) 
Longshoreman......... Chicoutimi, Que.........4... tein 0A | 
Longshoreman......... Montreale@ue.nc os). 4. 6. £5 8328 
Local transportation: 
PRTUCKIOBIVCR 5.01.04 5 Thompson Valley, B.C...... April 8 
Maxicabraniver ....< + Near Sudbury, Ont......... May 12 
pReamstonew tates. sos: Heriot © ee vaak bres tie so ce atla 
MAXICAOTOTIVeY........ Montreal Ques. qa-eenak «4.6 June 19 
TONNE Chih Ca WindsorsOnteeseeen iuscce. eee 2). 

Storage: 

Elevator manager..... Fort Saskatchewan, Alta....| April 26 

Telegraphs and Tele- 

phones: 
Wireless operator...... Lunenburg; N.Sin hace. 4... June 5 
Instrument installer 

(telephone).......... Sudbury, Onto, aeeiars isc § 

Electricity and gas: 

Electrical worker...... New Toronto, Ont.......... April 13 
Winder with electric 

COMMPANGe. . 50s bebe Walkerville, Ont............ ot tt 26 
IG INEMTANM eas sa a cck SandwichwOntewes.... one May 25 
Lineman with power 

commission.......... NorthyYorkvOntas... 4d. .6 June 9 
Woinemmaneen 3). ace Napanee, Ont................ on ae 
Hydro employee....... SarniayOncepewe: cos erie a3 seme st Ke 
Electrical worker...... Iroquois Falls, Ont.......... sa 41S 

TRADE— 

Wholesale: 
Salesmanwe.: ct care. ees DunnvillesOnt:.c-7. 2. «ts. May 20 
Travelling salesman...|Near Milestone, Sask....... June 19 
Travelling salesman...|Chatham, Ont.............. ee 30) 

Retail: 

Janitor in retail store. .|Peterborough, Ont.......... April 7 
Clerk in butcher shop. .|Toronto, Ont................ se 

Fish peddler........... Near Boylston, N.S......... May 17 
Merchantie see ee Near Rigaud Sta., Que...... ee 
Milkadnivens. esse on Sandwich. Ont. lek. ak 4 ih 2472 
Milk dealer.) .25 047 2. DurhameOnti 8 ce. tare June 8 
Coalidriver:. see Kingston Ontece ae wchras oP OL 
Merchant. ere. Mount Forest, Ont.......... So aOU 

SERVICE— 
Public administration: 
Operator of govt. gaso- 
liInesbostae se aes Port Colborne, Ont......... May 23 
Traffic constable...... Montreal @ueun ees. Sea ec | 
Compassman.......... Etomani River, Man........ June 2 
Park constable........ Winnipeg, Man.............. ae: 





45539—7 






















Age Cause of Fatality 
53 |Caught between shunted freight cars. 
46 Crushed between cars while replacing trolley on 
wire, 
33 _ {Slipped and fell while attempting to tie up vessel. 
Det an ae Drowned following capsize of schooner in gale. 
NR, AS Slipped from gang plank; drowned. 
Rh tants APN Struck by sling load of lumber. Died April 21. 
40 |Fell into hold of ship. 
29 |Fell into hold of freighter. 
26 |Fell from plank as he walked from tug to scow; 
drowned. 
a rie Fell into hold of vessel. 
65 |Fell through open hatch into coal bunker. 
19. |While painting ship’s side fell. from swingiig 
stage; drowned. 
18 |Tripped and fell from wharf while handling line; 
drowned. 
18 | Returning from [eave ashore, slipped while climb- 
ing a line to deck; drowned. 
Ee ea AA Drowned from power boat. 
Beas Aone: Fell into hold of a vessel. 
70 |Fell overboard. 
19 |Fell into water from a barge; drowned. 
50 |Struck on head by plank; died July 27. 
35 |Truck overturned on highway under construction; 
died April 12. 
cory ee vee Shot; violence. 
30 | Kicked by a horse; died May 18. 
32 |Collision with street car. 
ta hans aa Collision with truck. 
Re, aE Lee Fell down shaft of elevator. Died April 28. 
29 |Drowned from a dory. 
25 | His car struck by train on way to work. 
eth Seeeee Touched high-power wire; electrocuted. 
42 |Electrocuted. 
22 |Touched a live wire; electrocuted. 
29 |Burned. 
35 |Electrocuted on hydro-electric pole. 
30 |Electrocuted by high voltage wires: °° 
32 |Working without rubber gloves as: voltage was 
: not considered high; electrocuted. 
Ene) Seas )Struck by a train. 
Nhe Ree Automobile accident. 
44 |Crushed by a motor car. 
ane ee Crushed by elevator. Po eta ; 
28 |While boning meat, accidentally plunged knife 
into his own groin. aan 
Spicy ee Pinned beneath overturned automobile. 
60 |Truck struck by train. 
35 |Truck struck by interurban car. 
56 |Crushed under car struck by bus. 
ee ee Pinned under overturned cart. 
Brahe 5 aN Fell down elevator shaft. | 
36 |Lost balance and fell into canal; drowned. 
50 |Crushed between two automobiles while on duty. 
18 |Paddling upstream, canoe'capsized; drowned. 
71 |Patrolling on bicycle; was knocked down by au- 


tomobile. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1927—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
Continued. af 
Pireifighters..... 020... Walkerville, Ont............ Smead Gatle- e)occi ce ,||Driving a new “‘hook and ladder’’ when the steer- 
Pirerehioel eae ieee SEI PA ee Se en 23 UCI ed aad . a gear ie One man crashed into a pole. 
ief died later. 
Sailor on patrol boat..|Grand Manan Channel, N.B.| “ 23 50 |Struck by boom of vessel; knocked overboard. 
Inspector on road re- 
DAI omer elR rote Martinville, Que............ sy 24 76 |Dynamite blast. 5 
Pilot in air force.......|High River, Alta........... i 28 25 |Plane crashed in test flight. 
Recreational: 
Scene painter.......... Winnipeg, Mans. .“aneeec April 8 35 |Fell here > oe se fs owing to breaking of 
cable. ied April 10. 
Carnival employee.....|Brantford, Ont.............. INE AN. | Dantes Yo ta devote Fell from an electric power pole. 
Personal: 
Sicselay Seyi RE ys ae cae Montreal; Quevcaee seaeee April 27 57 |Fell to ground while placing summer shutters. 
ook for construction 
mane y. nu’ FeGkeN Pe Near Lancaster, Ont........ May 3 55 |Struck by train. 
Elevator greaser....... Banfi, “Altace: oe een NG, 18 |Crushed when elevator ascended. - 
WOOK om na ase aie Lotbiniére, Co. Que......... June 17 88 |Riding on track bicycle; was struck by train, 
Professional— 
School teacher......... Wideawake,Alta:..aui. 4)... 6) April 2907. 0... tun. School house, in which he lived, destroyed by 


fire. Died of injuries, May 1. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1926 


Logeingc— 
TOS ROE Vo Anise. anes Yahk) B GPa ere ae Dec. 8 26 |Struck by tree broken by a falling tree. Died 
Dec. 9. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Saw and planing mills: 
Pilone amar une Mie tens cies Mancouver. db: Gant e ta Sept. 30 23 |Run over by lumber carrier. Died April 3, 1927. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Maboureriue. sees Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Nov. 25 37 |Struck by train; back broken. Died some months 


later. 
Bridge and highway: 
Road foreman......... Agherote.ss@r een tatss ct « Dec. 6 58 |Struck on head by boulder following cave-in. 
Died March 30, 1927. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusric Urmitims— 
Steam railways: 
Section foreman....... W. Summerland, B.C....... Nov. 4, 47 |Collision of power cars while victim was return- 
ing home. Died November 8. 


Seaman 2278 Lae ey. Cornwall; Ontwin: eee Nov. 12 20 |Crushed. 
Local transportation: 
aADONNer ie, cote ce see Hindi Ong peer tots Oct. 19 73 |Fell off wagon; fractured leg. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1927 


Loceine— 
ORV ORES ia tee vara Stillwater: 3.C. . scien ae oe Heb: Gl a uel aaee Struck by snag brought down by a line. 
Lesinsters: 3. cad aun. 4: WandelrtssC..; i. cea see at 25 50 i roe load of logs when chain broke. Died 
pril 8. 
Hook #tender:..; 2.0... Rock Bayne Ce coe hes Mar. 8 58 si Se es tree caught by moving log. Died 
arch 12. 
OCR OM. Aaah trae eee Theodosia Arm, B.C........ sid ape ane re Crushed by a rolling log. Died March 19. 
MINING, SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 
Ning tcc tay bot ieee et, Premier BiG. ie ate: Feb. 24 53 |Suffocated when snow slide swept over m outh of 
Coal Mining: a tunnel, ' 
MANOR toe caee a ties ere eee Canmare Ata. ca. ouae les: Mar. 26 50 |Miner’s phthisis. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Saw and planing mills: 
Labourer yeiloen cure Chemainuise BD .Czs gscvak sien Mar. 12 21 |Tying bundles of cedar lumber; splinters in hand; 
Pulp and paper products: infection. Died March 29, 
duabourer.an eee eee Port -Albetni. 5. Cascais Mar, 11 63 |Fell from a platform. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures: ; 
Concrete worker....... Victoria Cory .N-Bisocccc. hs Mar. 15 45 |Crushed under fall of concrete car. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UtTiities— 
Steam Railways: 
FLTAINIMAD ser Maelo: Taney wis Oc tarcnadiec ts Mar. 12 43 |Slipped and fell beneath car. Died April 23. 
Electricity and gas: 
Plowbpr so eo eae Montreal, Que............... Mar. 1 62 |Poisoned while repairing break in gas pipes. 


Died June 10. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING SECOND QUARTER OF 1927 


HE accompanying tables, issued by the De- 
partment of Immigration and Colonization, 
show the nature and extent of immigration 
into Canada during the three months ended 


June 30, 1927, with some comparative figures 
for the corresponding period of 1926. The 
total number of immigrants was 77,434, of 
27,483 were British, 7,663 from the 
United States,and 42,288 from other countries. 
In the corresponding period of 1926 the total 


whom 


number of immigrants was 48,304, of whom 
21,823 6,247 from the United 


States and 20,234 from other countries. 


were British, 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR THREE MONTHS 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1927, SHOWING SEX, OCCUPA- 
TION AND DESTINATION. 








Via 
oe Ocean From Totals 
Ports U.S.A 
Sex— 
ANG The veo) (eke aaaMMmiee: | 43,428 3,899 47 ,327 
Adultremales:. |)... 2a 13,859 1,852 15711 
Children under eighteen. . 12,484 1,912 14,396 
69,771 7,663 77,434 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 
14 (2) Fes Cpa Re SS 15571 39,544 
Menrales':. suse. a2 gee 3,769 405 4,174 
@intdren::. o... 5s ae 8,352 542 8,894 
Labouring class— 
Miglesg eo. hu. as 5 oe 1,960 608 2,568 
Meivalles; |: <2... ies saree 373 86 459 
C@hileen=y... 2s. %5:eaeeee 592 78 670 
Mechanics— 
Mlalege 8 0h) .igen ta) ee 1,880 737 2,607 
Memalosy ahs-.cactaae wee 591 200 791 
Chilaren::.o.i.4.. aoe eee 445 140 585 
Trading class— 
Malese ot o>. eee 802 456 1,268 
Memales::).. > 1 Sa eee 380 166 546 
@hildren.4:/hi tee 259 92 351 
Mining class— 
BOS? otitis ee 189 46 235 
I OnyIAIOS 4 <3, ts 51 2 53 
@hitldren #24... 222.0 See Oe) 4 [ge ik Fe a 69 
Female domestic servants 5,952 185 6,137 
Other classes— 
Malev: .’. ts aie. eee 624 481 1,105 
Pemales: (atin. 2,743 808 B.001 
Children .< he. eee 2,767 1,060 3,827 
Destination— 
INOVAeSCOblaea nt... ae 984 él 1,015 
New Brunswick..........; 795 94 889 
Prince Edward Island 120 12 ip 
Quebee.).  dassed. i.,0 Se 6,147 1,204 7,001 
Ontarion oo acm... ee 16,682 2,814 19,496 
Manitoba. iets ta.e eee 29 ,484 378 29 ,862 
Saskatchewan... .......... 6,326 1,072 7,398 
IMI Dertaves eee eae 5,891 | 1,306 7,197 
British Columbia........: 3,020 744 4,071 
Northwest Territories...._ 14 6 20 
INGE ZIVONe eee. cnn saan 1 2 3 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY ORIGINS, FOR 
THREE MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, 1927 


AIDEN EM nae OON a. oe eer sk id Oe | 13 
PAS oniane sm was: Merona bea. eae a ee Member 6 
NUS ELIAINON eshte hore Fo wie cns ic ROD ae ey eet 416 
IBelsiar.¥. Wve ts mete yk ons Ve Ue aoe 1,349 
IBODCRUIATY RH. HAUt UREN fie rl eee MN ae, eee 2 
British— 
Pinglishes ete. s «Gone dewaud Ei « Geers Oe shee et 13,691 
AL Sef LN atid RI re NE hal ee * RRA ar 4,966 
DCOUCI AEH): Ly Mie N a Phat” OAM en. © MR Ghaans cg 7,838 
SEI) ES UE SE Oe Vie I GoD copes Jy 988 
Bullcarians hie see ee mewnrs Joie use et wei wey RUE Sab An 85 
TOABIAI, ROT LARA. CREO UNE 0 TERRA SEN cE os 8 638 
GEC AMUN.» Weare eg Se MINORS 2) aie iy TROND: | crptnha aren y OES 1 424 
utero ick i, See Sees emo m eset mie Ser haatn tes 1,079 
ASE LEN IAT ARIAL eisete ie Aa tale «yc Rihaica che Redo al be: « oe 19 
St RORIAN Eee he. eee eles eae oe. cbhawiaio Ruse os adn 286 61 
RMIT Ir arenes Aleit hy, AM tataye y,tae ie ea cur eernN Ee tel sts Wend 2,088 
PEvOn Clas Fie < eee le ee. At eeedaa 1s eit aee bole: ene aan 5 365 
Gerngan eens Pee Nee gh REE RIN. te aR moe 5,812 
TREE A sg I aie Neal RV OL: 2. AR = Sede ar aha d alte By Mn Te < = eee 132 
Hierzezovinian 24). servant ees ated bla ates © Aare es ge Mis 
Gahan Veter sk glee OR ate bale Ke, din taatiea a a 1,333 
VADANESO Styne t Rte Meteo MRE te ola ae ae tee ey a 183 
TOISAS, ce Athie, Sek ee ois cE STEROL. OREO STON 2 2 1,140 
auctor Ein AU RE Penn aN, URE ea OCTET Oe e at een eRe 1,125 
LOE vee) 6 van nt 2a aM, Se OI NE MRI RE ae et a 42 
WAGHUANION. «WEEE Lee tei 3) Beta vas Gawiaatien 545 
NETO VAR Win: ALC ae Mu RMeto any oto: Atte nia HUIS 3) 2u idles 3,731 
IVER TEOSO RRO USN AND AMER Me ALU Fue ane ec EDS EA 16 
MOT A Va atin y Sree eke | deen Seiakys « rabelaenslyhe Peon cards 8s. aah a 21 
INGOT OMEN An ero as alee tiidcleiaals Masia eelbite «5,4 bie a 33 
POSIT Rs ci sitesi ERE Ree Aare e Se we NG. « Beaders 4 
PTT STA: Wah Rael TALS RE UMes re cll is eM ah site's ati ashe 4,809 
IPOLRUSESON. Shee shite: Mego ta atte haat ones faartilia 
EROUTTNATIAAIE Peeie Capea e  hADUN EA Mach lee Naud alse 105 
IR MSISIEATL SoMa anced Ueceee haa: cay eaten tenets Corkalt ais ts 575 
TBR yal EVES a Van old glu Ave SP me geal pA Pon hoi Cot ge A me el a ee 6,178 
Scandinavian— 
Ha) ATR EN cn cae AOR cuac oR e tavaslent ein ludece 1,950 
COAG er el eee aS ete, Se rae oe re sresgiays 10 
INGRWRETAH IG. | Atte IE UP eeu tai. Boe 2s 825 
OE TCSTC HAP OM ECR a: AURORA Lt WWF WUE) COT Ae Ae 1,547 
SETA OT EEN Ae ay see Sa Mion AG Dh ales itd Rabe g eal ec ale ye dee ee 313 
ee ee ee eS Say tetas sees ES hin 
SORES Irae ea ly Aah iam Ue oeiiia, a att ictal ae 
STS REA nn re Va Ue Rey nde ON SN USL RNR EMRE, Ae MER aa 361 
SVPiamt AME ot OSE Eh. CRED. SRRES alias iel es diate 31 
Mrelatc het re SRNR eo enh AW aa aie ect tra 3 
Via Geean porta. ark oti eee . ciate big ee 2 met ota 69 771 
Brom ihe Umited states.rns: kaa ace crac: ais 7,663 
Ota Renee hy Aaa heads sibs wae eat «dl 77,434 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA FOR THREE MONTHS 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1926 and 1927 











1926 
— From Other 
British U.S.A. |Countries| Totals 
eet uae 7,897 2,007 7,589 17,493 
age PE Tay a 7,986 2,063 8,571 18 ,620 
Arie) eee as ee SS ie 5,940 Dae MPEP 4,074 12,101 
(otals.+ sss) 21,823 6,247 20, 234 48 304 


a ne ee Cee es ener ss ee Ro 














1927 
Ae aaa Rae Da RR lal BA Din alc ME 
—— From Other 
British | U.S.A. | Countries} Totals 

Bit SOS 11,803 2,518 | 21,120 35,441 
en res ene 8,408 2/503 | 13,030 23.941 
Tihote. Bae 7.272 2.642 8,138 18.052 
Totals....... 27,483 7,663 | 42,288 77,434 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 
Montreal City Policemen May Not Belong to a Union 
The Supreme Court of Canada, in a various cities and municipalities in the 
judgment rendered in June, reversed the Dominion. In 1918 a branch of the union, 


decision given in 1925 by Mr. Justice Coderre 
in the Superior Court, later confirmed by 
‘the Court of King’s Bench of Quebec, in the 
case of Bélec versus the City of Montreal. 
The latter judgment, and the circumstances 
relating to this case, were outlined in the 
Lasour Gazetrr, May, 1925, page 539. Mr. 
Justice Coderre in the Superior Court 
declared to be null and void certain reso- 
lutions and orders passed by the Montreal 
City council, forbidding members of the city 
police force to be members of Policemen’s 
Federal Labour Union, No, 62, a union which 
‘holds a charter from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. The city of Montreal 
next carried the case before the Court of 
King’s Bench (Appeal Division) which court 
confirmed the decision of the Superior Court, 
two judges, however, dissenting. Further 
appeal was next made by the city to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada, which as stated above, 
reversed the decision of the two lower courts. 
Subsequently, appeal was made by the plain- 
tiff in the case to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, but on July 28, informa- 
tion reached Ottawa that the Privy Council 
had refused leave to appeal. The text of 
the judgment of the Supreme Court, which 
therefore remains the final decision in this 
case, is as follows. Judgment was given by 
Mr. Justice Lamont with the concurrence of 
Chief Justice Anglin, and of Judges Mignault, 
Newcembe and Rinfret: 


TEXT OF JUDGMENT 


The City of Montreal, Appellant, 
VB. 
Philippe Bélec, Respondent. 


LAMONT J: 

(Concurred in by Anglin CJ.C., Mignault, 
Newcombe and Rinfret, J. J. 

This is an appeal by the City of Montreal 
against the judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench (Appeal Side) confirming a judgment 
of the Superior Court which declared illegal 
and void certain resolutions passed by the 
city and a certain order of the Chief of 
Police based thereon. 

For some time prior to July, 1922, friction 
had existed between the city council and the 
‘Federation of Municipal Employees. This 
federation was a labour union including 
among its members the police employees of 


known as Branch No. 62, was formed by the 
police employees of Montreal. The plaintiff 
was the secretary of this branch. The union 
desired the city to recognize its existence and 
to deal with it through its duly appointed 
representatives in case of any dispute between 
the city and any of the members of the union 
employees of the city. This the city would 
not do. On July 18, 1922, the union passed 
a resoiution in which their grievances, so far 
as they related to the police force, were set 
out in the following words:— 

“Whereas the employees of the city of Mont- 
real complain that for a long period they have 


suffered numerous grievances, of which the most 
important are — 


Police Force—Refusal by the executive com- 
mittee of the council to allow arbitration, as 
demanded by the police, and as granted to them 
by the Minister of Public Works and Labour, to 
follow its course”. 


A copy of this resolution was forwarded to 
the city council and was by it referred to a 
special committee which reported as follows:— 

1. Your committee declares its opposition to 
the police union in its present form. 

Your committee is of the opinion, so far as 
members of the police force, firemen, and water- 
works employees are concerned, no federation of 
municipal employees should be in existence. The 
committee, however, has no objection to the ex- 
istence of the welfare association maintained by 
these employees. 


This report was unanimously adopted by 
the council on September 15, 1922. On 
November 28, 1923, the council passed the 
following resolution :— 

“ Resolved—Whereas the police union is not 
recognized by the city, no member of the police 
force should be permitted to take part in the 
said union, and the chief of police is authorized 
to take any disciplinary measures that may be 
necessary to secure compliance with the resolu- 
tions adopted by the council and the executive 
committee.” 

Instructions were given to the chief of 
police in accordance with this resolution. On 
November 29 the chief of police issued the 
following order:— 

“That it is strictly forbidden for all officers or 
men to belong to the police union as constituted 
and they have eight days from to-day to dis- 
pose of all money, ete. Order of the Executive 
Board. Per Chief Belanger.” 

Considering that the resolutions and order 
above referred to contravened the provisions 
of the “Municipal Strike and Lock-out Act,” 
C. 46, 11 Geo. V (Now RSQ., c. 98) the 
plaintiff, on March 31, 1924, brought this 
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action, and asked that the resolutions of 
September 15, 1922, and November 28, 1923, 
and the order of the Chief of Police of 
November 29, 1923, be annulled and set aside 
on the ground that they were ultra vires of 
the city council and contrary to law. He 
further asked that an injunction issue restrict- 
ing the city from enforcing the said order. 
-The learned trial judge upheld the plaintiff’s 
claim and declared illegal and void the said 
resolutions and orderj and he granted the 
injunction restraining the city from proceed- 
‘ing to enforce them. On appeal the Court 
of King’s Bench (Dorion and Tellier J. J. 
dissenting) affirmed the judgment of the 
Superior Court. The city now appeals to this 
court. 

The pertinent provisions of sec. 25200, are 
as follows:— _ 

2520 oc. This section shall apply to any claim 


or dispute between employers and employees in 
connection with the following matters: 


a. The price to be paid for work done or in 
course of being done, whether the disagreement 
has arisen wiht respect to wages, working hours, 
by night or by day, or the length of day or 
night work; \ 

b. The dismissal of one or more employees on 
account of membership in any labour union. 


2520 od. It shall be unlawful for an employer 
to declare or cause a lockout, or for employees 
to strike, on account of any dispute mentioned 
in the foregoing article before such dispute has 
been submitted to a board of arbitration. 


_ 2520 oj. Any employer who declares or who 
is the cause of a lockout in contravention of the 
provisions of this section, shall be liable to a 
fine of not less than one hundred nor more than 
one thousand dollars, for every day or part of 
a day that such lockout lasts. 


It is admitted that there is no claim or 
dispute under sub. sec. (a) of 2520 oc. The 
action, therefore if it can be maintained, must 
come within sub. sec. (b). 

For the city it is contended that the action 
is premature in that there can be no claim or 
dispute in connection with the dismissal of 
an employee on account of membership in a 
labour union until an employee has been 
actually dismissed because of such member- 
ship. While for the respondents it is con- 
tended that the resolutions of November 28, 
1923, passed by the city, and the order of the 
chief of police based thereon, constituted a 
clear threat of dismissal in case of non-com- 
pliance with the order; that such threat, even 
without a dismissal, created between the city 
police employees, who desired to maintain 
their membership in the union, a dispute 
which would probably be said to be “a 
dispute in connection with the dismissal of 
one or more employees”, that the dismissal 
of those employees would amount to a lock- 
out within the meaning of 2520 od. and that 


‘as the declaring or causing of a lockout would 


be unlawful before such dispute had been 
submitted to arbitration, the legislature must 
have intended that resort should be had to 
arbitration in order to forestall and prevent 
the threatened lockout. This contention was ° 
given effect to in the courts below. 

With great deference I am of opinion. that 
the judgments below cannot be upheld. It 
is quite ciear that there was a difference of 
opinion between the city council and the 
union as to the desirability of having the city 
recognize the union. Such a difference of 
opinion, however, the legislature has not seen 
fit to bring within the purview of the Act. 
As an employer who declares or is the cause 
of a lockout in contravention of the section 
is liable to a penalty for so doing, the section 
must be strictly construed and must be limited 
in its application to such matters as clearly 
come within the language used. 

The section, in so far as this action is 
concerned, is limited to a “claim or dispute 
in connection with the dismissal of one or 
more employees.” 

Now it will be observed that there is no 
intimation in the language of the resolutions 
or order that a failure to comply with the 
order will be followed by dismissal. There is, 
therefore, no express threat of dismissal. It 
is, however, contended that as the exercise of 
the power of dismissal is the only means which 
the city has of compelling obedience to the 
order, the language of the order implies that 
non-compliance therewith will be followed by 
dismissal, and that it was so understood by 
the employees. Even if that be so it is not, 
in my opinion, sufficient to constitute “ a 
claim or dispute in connection with the dis- 
missal of one or more employees.” 

Until an employee has been dismissed I am 
unable to see how any claim or dispute can 
arise ia connection with his dismissal. Upon 
this point I find myself in harmony with the 
reasons given by Mr. Justice Dorion and Mr. 
Justice Tellier. 

In his judgment Mr. Justice Dorion said :— 

“1 am of the opinion that to “declare” a 
strike (or a lockout) is to “give it effect”. 
A lock-out is the turning out of the employees. 
Well, the city has not dismissed a single police 
officer, and, if the policemen persist in refusing 
to quit the union, it is still possible for the 
city to comply with the law (this is precisely 
the occasion when such a step should be taken), 


by requesting the establishment of a Board of 
Arbitration under article 2520 ef. 


And Mr. Justice Tellier’ says:— 


“The council would violate the law only 
in the event that it decided to punish those 
who refused to comply with its orders and 
resorted to a lock-out or a dismissal of the 
members of the police force. Until the council 
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so acts it is within its rights, and the act con- 
cerning strikes and lock-outs does not apply, in- 
asmuch as the case under consideration is not 
provided for. 

The resolutions and order under attack jn 
this action were declarations of policy on the 
part of the city council. They constituted 
an expression of the council’s intention. The 
council, however, was always in a position 
to review its expressed intention and to alter 
its policy at any time before carrying it 
into effect. And that is evidently what took 
place here. The eight days specified in the 
order of the chief of police expired, but their 
expiration was not followed by any dismissal. 
The councii stayed its hand as it had a perfect 
right to do, and its implied threat of dismissal 
never amounted to more than a threat. 
Wherein then did the city contravene the 
act? If the legislature had intended the act 
to appiy to a claim or dispute in connection 
with a threat of dismissal as well as to a 
claim or dispute in connection with the dis- 
missal itself, it could and doubtless would 
have said so. Not having said so I am of 
opinion that the legislative intention was to 
limit the application of the act under sub. 
sec. (b) to cases in which there had been an 
actual dismissal. 


That such was the legislative intention is, 
I think, supported by the language used in 
sec. 2520 07. above quoted. 

If the city had been prosecuted for declar- 
ing or causing a lockout under the ecircum- 
stances existing in this case, could it have 
been subjected to the penalty mentioned in 
that section? In my opinion it could not. 
It would, in my opinion, have been a guffi- 
cient answer on the part of the city to have 
shown that its police employees were at work 
in the performance of their duties on the days. 
on which the city was charged with having 
locked them out. Where the employees con- 
tinue to perform their duties under their 
employment a lockout cannot, in my opinion, 
be said to exist. As no policeman was dis- 
missed on account of membership in any 
labour union, the city has not, in my opinion, 
contravened the provisions of the act. The 
plaintiff's actign must therefore fail. 

I would allow the appeal; set aside the 
judgments in the courts below, and enter 
judgment for the city with costs in all courts. 


—(Supreme Court 
Montreal, appellant, vs. 
respondent.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


A continued 


increase in industrial em- 

ployment in Canada was shown at 
the beginning of August, according to 
returns received by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 6,211 firms, each with 
a minimum of fifteen employees. ‘Tihese 
firms employed 903,060 persons on August 
1, as compared with 898,766 on July 1. 
The increase was somewhat less than that 
registered on August 1, 1926, but the em- 
ployment index number, at 109.2: on August 1, 
was higher than in any other month since 
the record was instituted in 1920; on July 1, 
1927, it stood at 108.4 and on August 1, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 104.2, 
96.3, 94.7, 100.2, 93.1 and 88.9, respectively. 
These index numbers are computed with the 
staffs employed in January, 1920, as base—100. 
The returns represent allindustries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business undertakings. Reports received from 
the offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada indicated a slight decline in the volume 
of business transacted during July in com- 
parison with the figures recorded both for 
June, 1927, and July, 1926. At the beginning 
of August the percentage of unemployment 
among members of local trade unions stood 
at 8.3 as compared with percentages of 3.2! at 
the beginning of July and 2.3 at the beginning 
of August, 1926. The August percentage is 
based on reports received by the Department 
of Labour from 1,569 local trade unions with 
a combined membership of 167,648 persons. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.93 at the 
beginning of August, as compared with $10.92 
for July; $11.10 for August, 1926; $10.84 for 
August, 1925; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 
for August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 1922; 
$11.44 for August, 1921; $16.42 for August, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.41 
for August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1913 as 100 was slightly 
higher at 152.3 for August, as compared with 
152.0 for July; 154.0 for August, 1926; 158.9 
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for August, 1925; 156.8 for August, 1924; 153.5 
for August, 1923; 151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 
for August, 1921; 250.2 for August, 1920: 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 202.8 for 
August, 1918. 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
August, 1927, was greater than during July, 
1927, but less than during August, 1926. Thir- 
teen disputes were in existence at some time 
during the month, involving 4,894 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 13,339 working 
days. Corresponding figures for July, 1927, 
were: thirteen disputes, 1,923 workpeople and 
8,803 working days, and in August, 1926, four- 
teen disputes, 4,326 workpeople and 34,800 
werking days. 


During August the Depart- 


Industrial ment received three new 
Disputes applications for Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act, 1907 tion under the Act. Full 


particulars of the proceed- 
ings during the month are given on page 939 
of this issue. An outline of the proceedings 
during the past year, and since 1907, will 
also be found in the same section. 


A proclamation was pub- 


British lished in the British Col- 
Columbia umbia Gazette on August 
adopts Old 25, declaring that the Old 


Age Pensions Act, which 
was passed at the last ses- 
sion of the provincial legislature (Statutes of 
1926-27, chapter 50), took effect on August 
17, 1927. This Act enabled the provincial 
government to enter into an agreement with 
the government of Canada pursuant to the 
provisions of any measure that might be en- 
acted by the Dominion Parliament relating 
to Old Age Pensions, and authorized payment 
of one-half of the amount of such pensions 
by the province. Reference was made in the 
April issue of the Lasour GaAzErTEe (p. 374- 
377) to the subsequent adoption of an Old 
Age Pensions Act by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, the cost of such pensions to be divided 
equally between the Dominion government 
and the respective provinicial governments. 


Age Pensions 
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The same issue of the British Columbia 
Gazette contained also certain regulations 
which have been made by Order in Council 
under the authority of section 7 of the federal 
Act relating to Old Age Pensions, as follows: 


1. The Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
authorized and directed to keep such records, 
books, and accounts of the receipts and ex- 
penditures under this Act as may be neces- 
sary; to pay pensions monthly by bank 
cheque; and to do all such other acts and 
things as are incidental, conducive, or neces- 
sary to the proper administration of the said 
Act and the “Old-age Pensions Act,” being 
chapter 35 of the Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
and the regulations made thereunder, and to 
the operation of the pension scheme therein 
contained. . 

2. Every person who makes application for 
a pension shall complete such forms and fur- 
nish such evidence and proofs of his claim 
from time to time as may be required by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

3. The Workmen’s Compensation Board shall 
be entitled to obtain without charge from any 
Government department any available infor- 
mation they may deem necessary in the ad- 
ministration of the “Old-age Pension Act,” 
chapter 35 of the Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
and the “Old-age Pension Act,” chapter 50 of 
the Statutes of British Columbia, 1926-27. 


The Honourable Peter Heenan, federal 
Minister of Labour, visited the province of 
British Columbia during the month of August, 
and conferred with the provincial government 
in regard to the inauguration of a system of 
old age pensions in the province under the 
authority of the above-mentioned federal and 
provincial legislation. 


The British House of Com- 


‘ Question of mons on July 19 refused a 


protective private member leave to in- 
legislation troduce a bill designed to 
for female repeal the section of the 
employees Lead Paint (Protection 

against Poisoning) Act, 


1926, prohibiting the employment of women 
in painting buildings with white lead paint. 
This subject was mentioned in a note in the 
Lasour Gazettr, September, 1926 (page 847), 
in connection with the discussions on the lat- 
ter measure; and a somewhat similar contro- 
versy in the United States between the advo- 
cates of equal treatment for women in indus- 
try and those in favour of special protective 
legislation was noted in the issues for April, 
1926 (page 308), and June, 1926, (page 531). 

Miss Margaret Bondfield, defending the pro- 
tective principle in the British House, said as 
follows:—“We have never raised this ques- 
tion of special regulations for women unless 
we have had direct experience of the necessity 
for such regulations, and it seems a very amaz- 
ing thing that all the objections to protective 
legislation should come from women who are 


not themselves working women. The main 
argument. is that it is going to restrict the field 
of women’s employment. I do not think that 
is a sound argument at all. Since we have 
had our Factory Regulations, since we have 
improved the conditions of women’s work by 
protective legislation, there are more, and not 
fewer, women working in connection with 
these trades, and with regard to.experts’ opin- 
ion (2z.e., on the special liability of women to 
contract certain industrial diseases), I can 
quote just as many experts showing that the 
situation is as bad, or worse, in connection 
with this business in relation to women. In 
all these matters we have to exercise common 
sense. ‘Those who represent the working- 
women are satisfied, by investigation and ex- 
pert evidence, as well as by practical day-by- 
day experience of the workshops, that lead 
poisoning can be abolished, and ought to be 
abolished, and if we have to wait some time 
longer for men to get rid of this evil, then we 
will not wait so long before women will get 
rid of it.” 


Industrial and Labour Information, pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office, Gen- 
eva, contained the following note on this sub- 
ject in its issue of August 15:— 


“The question of the protection of women 
wage earners has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion during the past two genera- 
tions. The main question at issue has always 
been: Should conditions of labour be the same 
for men and women, or should women workers 
enjoy special protective legislation? ‘The In- 
ternational Women’s Suffrage Alliance holds 
that any preferential system of international 
legislation as regards women might, despite its 
temporary advantages, become a real instru- 
ment of tyranny, and might result in limiting 
the numbers of working women in certain 
undertakings and diminishing their chances of 
obtaining high wages. On the other hand, the 
International Council of Women decided re- 
cently that no action concerning the legislative 
protection of women’s work should be under- 
taken without previous consultation with the 
women workers’ organizations concerned. 


“In this connection attention may be drawn 
to the resolution adopted unanimiously by the 
International Conference of Women Workers 
held in Paris at the end of July last, attended 
by the representatives of the organizations of 
fourteen countries. In this resolution the 
working women assert their fixed determination 
to secure the triumph of their claims for the 
protection of women workers in all branches of 
women’s work. The claims in question cover 
a variety of subjects. They ideal with the pro- 
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tection of the woman in her capacity as a 
worker. They extend to all protective labour 
measures, such as those connected with the 
eight-hour day, factory inspection, sickness in- 
surance, freedom of association, minimum 
wages, etc. They deal also with the protection 
of the woman worker in her capacity as a 
woman, and special attention is drawn in the 
resolution to the necessity of the ratification 
of the Washington Convention concerning the 
employment of women before and after child- 
birth, and concerning the employment of 
women during the night. They also deal with 
the subject’ of the extension and enforcement 
of the various Recommendations of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference concerning the 
employment of women in certain unhealthy in- 
dustries and in agriculture.” 


Professor H. Michell, of 
Cost of McMaster University, To- 
Workmen’s ronto, contributes to the 
Compensation August issue of Industrial 
in Canada Canada a study of the vost 


of workmen’s compensation 
in the Canadian provinces. This article is one 
of a series of studies of the practical effects 
of some of the principal groups of provincial 
labour laws. The April issue of this GAZETTE 
contained a note on the effects of minimum 
wage legislation, and the issue for June re- 
ferred to an article on the results of work- 
men’s compensation in Canada, of which the 
present article is a continuation. 

The diverse character of the industries in 
the various provinces, from the standpoint of 
risk, makes it difficult to reach definite con- 
clusions as to the comparative cost of com- 
pensation. “The very high cost of compen- 
sation, for instance, in New Brunswick,’ Pro- 
fessor Michell points out, “is due to the fact 
that such dangerous occupations as lumbering, 
mining and stevedoring form so large a bulk 
of the province’s industrial activity. Saw- 
mills in New Brunswick with a payroll of 
$2,903,000, paid in 1925 an assessment of 4.5 
per cent of that payroll, or $130,617. Logging 
paid 4.25 per cent or a total assessment of 
$119,563. The same is true for mining in 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia. In 
Ontario, on the other hand, while there are, 
of course, dangerous occupations, they do not 
bulk so largely in the whole.” 

Allowing, however, for this factor in the 
problem, the writer considers that the total 
burden on industry as a whole is evenly dis- 
tributed over the various provinces. The con- 
clusions reached in the study, which is accom- 
panied by charts and tables, are as follows:— 


“First, the Compensation Boards of the 
various provinces are functioning efficiently 


and are providing for both employers and 
workpeople an admirable service in dealing 
with the harassing problems of compensation 
for industrial accidents. 

“Second, the various provinces are probably 
afforded this service as cheaply as it is pos- 
sible to obtain it. In view of the enormous 
amount of work entailed on the Boards and 
the great sums of money handled, the admin- 
istration expenses are remarkably low and 
speak well for the efficiency of the system. 

“Third, as population increases and the 
provinces become more and more industrial- 
ized, the amounts expended on compensation 
will proportionately increase, and the amounts 
paid in pensions will also increase. 

“Fourth, as systems of compensation are 
always open to amendment by legislative ac- 
tion, and since legislatures show a constant 
tendency to be increasingly generous, there is 
always a danger that attempts will be made to 
revise scales of compensaticn upwards, in spite 
of the fact that experience has shown the ex- 
isting scales to be fully high enough if malin- 
gering is not to be encouraged. It is very sel- 
dom, indeed, that any scheme of social ameli- 
oration becomes less and not more generous. 

“Fifth, coupled with this is also the very 
natural and entirely legitimate tendency of 
‘hase administering the Boards, as their ex- 
perience grows, to permit the inclusion of a 
greater number of industrial risks and par- 
ticularly industrial diseases, thus broadening 
the scope of the compensation given. For in- 
stance, in Ontario during 1926 three new dis- 
eases were added to the list on which com- 
pensation is paid, the most important of which 
was silicosis, a disease contracted by miners, 
caused by silica in the rock being worked up- 
on. To widen the scope of compensation paid 
in this manner is an invariable and, indeed, 
quite unavoidable tendency. 

“Sixth, as wages increase the cost of com- 
pensation increases and vice-versa. Thus, the 
average cost of all accidents in Ontario was 
$213.26 in 1921, and $180.60 in 1925, due of 
course, to the fall of wages. The average cost 
of all accidents in the future will, therefore, 
fluctuate with the wages paid. 

“Lastly, in the system of government con- 
trol of workmen’s compensation we have a 
system undoubtedly superior to any that has 
yet been devised.” 


In the Canada Lumber- 
man for August 15, Mr. 
William C. Millar of Fort 
William, Ontario, suggests 
remedies for the serious 
conditions existing in the 
lumbering camps in west- 
ern Ontario as the result of the rapid labour 
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* turnover ” 
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turnover. Last winter, he states, was one of 
the worst on record for men “jumping their 
jobs.” “Before the labour market will ever 
be stabilized in the woods, operators will have 
to devise some means to make the work less 
seasonal by supplying work in summer camps. 
Labourers will have to be trained to a point 
where they can secure wages on a par with 
that paid other lines in these days of high 
cost of living. The best camps will have to 
be built with some of the necessary conveni- 
ences and social comforts as supplied to the 
town workers. It does not seem that the 
lumbering interests can stand any more ex- 
pense just now owing to the poor conditions 
of affairs in the forest products market, and 
as the pulp interests will be using 80 per cent 
of the labour in this district, it looks to me 
to be a matter which will concern them more 
than any other industry and to them I look 
for a solution of the labour problem.” 


Mr. Millar illustrates his proposals with one 
or two examples showing how the supply of 
labour has been stabilized when employing 
companies have provided labour during the 
slack period of the year, he says: “From 
figures secured it has been found that of the 
big companies operating in this district, the 
Indian Lake Lumber Company of Osaquan 
had the least trouble with their men quit- 
ting. ‘This can be accounted for owing to the 
fact that a big percentage of their lumber- 
jacks are engaged during the summer in the 
sawmill at Osaquan, where a thriving com- 
munity has grown up around the industry. 
This season’s figures gives the number of 
children in Osaquan as 85, the parents of 
every one being employed by the company. 
It is regrettable that more companies cannot 
or do not follow the splendid community 
system inaugurated by this company from 
which all benefit.” 


The writer commends the action of the 
Ontario Government which recently threw 
open for homesteading the Sibley peninsula 
on which the Provincial Paper Mills Limited 
had been taking out pulpwood. Handpicked 
homesteaders were brought in from Denmark 
and most of them were successful in building 
comfortable homes, but some were handi- 
capped by lack of sufficient funds. 

Mr. Millar recommends that this policy 
should be adopted generally as a means of 
stabilizing employment in the lumber indus- 
try. He believes that the lumber companies 
cold easily absorb the produce of the farms 
for supplies and in addition would have the 
services of these settlers during the winter 
months. Commenting on the leasing by the 
Ontario Government of large tracts in the 
Nipigon Reserve the writer suggests that the 


plan might be tried out there if the land is of 
agricultural value. 


A new wages policy was 


*“‘ Social wage” adopted by the American 


policy of Federation of Labour at its 
American annual convention in 1925, 
Federation when it was declared that 


“Social inequality, indus- 
trial instability and injustice must increase 
unless the workers’ real wages, the purchasing 
power of their wages, coupled with a con- 
tinuing reduction in the number of hours 
making up the working day are progressed in 
proportion to man’s increasing power of pro- 
duction.” 

The new policy is outlined by President 
William Green in the August issue of the 
American Federationist. It represents the 
third phase in the Federation’s effort to se- 
cure adequate wages for labour. In the earli- 
est period the aim of organized labour was to 
secure higher money wages. The second 
period began with the advance in the price of 
commodities. At that stage organized labour 
learned that the value of wages depended on 
the purchasing power of money, and adopted 
the policy of seeking increases in “ real wages.” 
The third period began when labour per- 
ceived, in the words of President Green, that 
“higher real wages from a social point of view 
do not improve the situation of the worker if 
productivity increases more than real wages.” 
Enlarging on this theme the president con- 
tinues: “Higher productivity without cor- 
responding increase of real wages means that 
the additional product has to be bought by 
others than the wage-earner. This means that 
the social position of the wage-earner in rela- 
tion to other consumers becomes worse, be- 
cause his standard of living will not advance 
proportionately with those of other groups. 
Deteriorating social position, that is, declin- 
ing purchasing power of the mass of the wage- 
earners in relation to the national product 
brings about industrial instability which will 
develop into industrial crisis. The American 
Federation of Labour is the first organization 
of jabour in the world to realize the impor- 
tance of the factor productivity in economic 
society. It no longer strives merely for higher 
money wages; it no longer strives merely for 
higher real wages; it strives for higher social 
wages, for wages which increase as measured 
by prices and productivity. This modern 
wage policy lifts the movement to an abso- 
lutely new level. For higher real wages meant 
only: betterment of the economic position— 
while higher social wages mean: betterment of 
the economic and social position of the worker. 
The modern wage policy guarantees an active 
but stable development of industrial society.” 
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The effect of the British 
Low paid Columbia minimum wage 
employees laws in reducing the rela- 
fewer in tive number of low-paid 
British employees in the province 
Columbia is noted in articles else- 


where in the present issue. . 


According to the annual report of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for 1926, the number of 
wage-earners receiving under $18 a week, or 
less than $3 a day, fell from 10,803 to 6,978, 
a reduction of 35.13 per cent. Wage-earners 
receiving from $18 to $30 a week, or from $3 
to $5 a day, grew in number from 51,370 to 
58,758, a rise of 14.38 per cent, and those re- 
ceiving $30 a week or over increased from 
33,268 to 34,567, or 3.90 per cent. The changes 
appear to have been fairly general, affecting 
most of the industrial groups. The largest in- 
crease was shown by the laundries, cleaning 
and dyeing group. On the other hand the 
most marked change in the weekly average of 
any group was a reduction of $2.85 in smelt- 
ing, but this was the result of an arrangement 
made during the year by which wages rise 
and fall with the fluctuations in the prices of 
metals. 


The first report of the 


Male minimum Board of Adjustment 


wages in which administers the Male 
British Minimum Wage Act of 
Columbia British Columbia forms 


part of the Annual Report 
of the Provincial Department of Labour for 
1926, which is reviewed on another page of 
this issue. The Board’s first order under this 
Act, fixing the lower limit of wages in the 
lumbering industry at 40 cents an hour,* went 
into force on November 1, 1926, and was 
therefore operative for only two months of 
the period covered by the report. Before they 
issued the order the Board estimated that 24 
per cent of all lumber workers in the province 
were receiving less than 40 cents an hour, and 
it was believed that it would mean an increase 
in pay for nearly 9,000 workers. The order was 
expected to result, to some extent, in stabiliz- 
ing the labour employed in this industry. “It 
had come to the notice of the Board,” the re- 
port states, “that there was a large body of 
white labour employed in the industry at low 
wages, and that these men, having no higher 
rates of pay in prospect, had not regarded 
this work as their permanent calling. This 
had meant the absence of an incentive to at- 
tain a higher degree of efficiency, and also 
frequent changes of personnel, both of which 
conditions had been a liability rather than an 
asset to the industry.” 


* LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1926, page 948. 


Another expected result of the order was the 
lowering of the proportion of oriental work- 
men employed in the industry. The Board 
states that there was common testimony that 
the greater efficiency of the white worker en- 
titled him to a rate of pay one-fourth higher 
than the wages of the oriental. It therefore 
seemed reasonable to expect that “if an em- 
ployer found himself obliged to pay his ori- 
ental workers 40 cents an hour, he would be 
willing to pay his white workers more, or, 
alternatively, that a large additional number 
of white workers would be introduced into the 
industry.” That the Board’s expectation was 
justified may be seen from the fact that while 
im 1925 there were 55.20 per cent of white 
employees and 44.80 per cent of orientals in 
the industry, in November, 1926, there were 
65.70 per cent of white employees and 34.30 
per cent of orientals. 


The main provisions of the Male Minimum 
Wage Act are summarized as follows:— “The 
administration of the Act is in the hands of 
the Board of Adjustment, whose duty it is to 
ascertain the wages paid to employees in the 
various occupations and fix a minimum wage. 
This is to be made legally effective by the 
issue of an order or orders by the Board, and 
after the date specified in the order it be- 
comes illegal for an employer to pay an em- 
ployee a wage less than the minimum. Excep- 
tions may be made in the case of employees 
classified as handicapped, or part-time em- 
ployees, or apprentices, but for each such in- 
dividual a permit is to be given by the Board, 
authorizing the payment of a wage less than 
the ordinary minimum wage; and the num- 
ber of employees to whom such lesser wage is 
paid may be limited. Penalties of fine or im- 
prisonment are provided in case of violation 
of the Act, and an important clause is the one 
which enables an employee, having been paid 
less than the legal minimum wage to which he 
is entitled, to recover from his employer, in a 
civil action, the amount by which he has been 
underpaid, with costs.” 

The report contains an account of the legal 
proceedings arising out of the challenge made 
by certain employers in the province to the 
validity of the first order (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1927, page 120, etc.). 


The Board of Adjustment 


Hours of which administers the 
work in “ British Columbia Hours 
British of Work Act, 1923,” recent- 
Columbia ly announced that the 
shipbuilding eight-hour day rule would 
industry be strictly enforced in the 


shipbuilding yards in the province. Industrial 
Canada, the monthly publication of the Cana- 
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dian Manufacturers’ Association, in its August 
issue, anticipates that this policy will affect 
the Japanese boat building industry, which 
had grown to considerable proportions in the 
province, as many Japanese fishermen have 
turned to boat building, being unable to se- 
cure fishing licenses. These men work, it is 
stated, for longer hours and for less pay than 
white labour, and consequently their employ- 
ers were in a position to underbid the white 
employer on the building of seine boats and 
other fishing crafts. Industrial Canada remarks 
that “the new eight-hour day regulations will 
require all boat. builders to adhere strictly to 
that principle and this will mean that Japan- 
ese yards will have to pay higher wages to 
their carpenters. Consequently the orientals 
will not be in such an advantageous position 
in future to underbid ‘white’ yards. The 
situation is being closely watched by the 
Division and no stone will be left unturned 
to assist our shipyard members in this re- 
spect.” 


State enterprises in Aus- 


State tralia form the subject of an 
enterprise in article by Mr. J. B. Brig- 
Australia den, Professor of Econ- 


omics in the University of 
Tasmania, appearing in the July number of 
the International Labour Review. The writ- 
er describes Australia as a fertile soil for 
legislative experiment. From the develop- 
ment of natural resources and public utili- 
ties State endeavour has expanded to cover 
a very wide field. There are two main types 
of State enterprise. The largest and most 
expensive undertakings are those designed to 
extend and to encourage land settlement. 
The other main type is associated with public 
works and springs from the “day labour” 
system of direct construction by the State. 
Both types of enterprise are well distributed 
throughout Australia, and ‘Queensland has 
also shopkeeping enterprises for the protec- 
tion of the consumer. A classification of State 
endeavours shows the following divisions: 
1. Land settlement and its requirements; 
2. Transport facilities—roads, railways, tram- 
ways, shipping; (3) Other public utilities to 
facilitate or protect private enterprise; 
(4) Banking and marketing; (5) Subordinate 
enterprises chiefly to supply state require- 
ments; (6) Enterprises to assist or protect 
the ultimate .consumer; (7) Enterprises in- 
tentionally socialistic. 

The strictly trading enterprises, as a rule, 
have proved successful financially, but the 
undertakings designed to encourage private 
enterprise have been more expensive to the 
State. According to the writer, State enter- 


prise has been a useful check on contractors 
in special classes of work where quality was 
more important than the lowest money cost. 
On the other hand, state undertakings have 
tended to check the growth of voluntary co- 
operation. Faced with any problem, the first 
impulse of the Australian, it is stated, is to 
clamor for government action. As far as 
labour conditions are concerned there is little 
difference between the state and the private 
employee. Trade unions are fostered by 
labour governments, which follow the policy 
of “closed shop” and “ preference to union- 
ists”. The advantages of greater security of 
employment and, in some cases, of pension 
rights, are the only material advantages en- 
joyed by.the state employee over his pri- 
vately employed neighbour. 

The writer notes a tendency for govern- 
ments to rush in and out of business enter- 
prises without sufficient prudence and with- 
out adequate provision for elasticity in man- 
agement. Considering the absence of any 
special form of administration the enterprises 
on the whole proved successful. 


The writer believes that the cautious econ- 
omist will be slow to endorse any proposal 
for a further extension in Australia of state 
enterprise, unless the strongest reasons for 
such extension are established. He suggests 
the urgent need for an examination of ad- 
ministrative methods, not because state enter- 
prise is necessarily less efficient than private 
enterprise, but because the normal adminis- 
trative methods of government are not suited 
to it. 


The Norwegian government 
recently amended the 
Labour Disputes Act and 
also re-introduced compul- 
sory arbitration. This ac- 
tion came as the result of protracted nego- 
tiations for a settlement of disputes in the 
mining, metal, textile and boot and shoe 
industries, all of which proved abortive. Un- 
der the Labour Disputes Act of 1915, the 
National Conciliator could prohibit a strike 
or lockout where serious danger to the public 
interest was involved, and any such strike or 
lockout, entered upon before the compulsory 
conciliation proceedings prescribed by the 
Act had terminated, was declared to be il- 
legal and the parties thereto were liable to 
a fine of from five to 25,000 kroner. A num- 
ber of temporary acts prescribing compulsory 
arbitration were passed each year until 1922, 
when the measure lapsed until revived by the 
new Act. The terms of the Labour Disputes 
Act remain substantially the same as those 


Conciliation 
and arbitration 
in Norway 
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of the Act of 1915, but the former provision 
that an association must have at least twenty- 
five members to be considered a trade union 
is repealed, and the Labour Court is to con- 
sist of a president and six members instead 
of four as under the earlier Act. The presi- 
dent and members are to be appointed by 
the Crown for three years. An added sec- 
tion provides that when a ballot is taken on 
a conciliation proposal the organization shall 
take steps to enable all members to become 
acquainted with the proposal in its entirety, 
and information regarding the numbers that 
voted for and against the proposal must be 
supplied. 

The Compulsory Arbitration Act provides 
that, in a case where conciliation has failed 
and where a strike is liable to endanger im- 
portant public interests, the Crown may order 
that it be settled by compulsory arbitration 
which may be confined to such points at issue 
as cannot be settled by conciliation. The 
court is to consist of five members, a presi- 
dent and two members appointed by the 
Crown, and two members nominated respect- 
ively by the Norwegian National Federation 
of Trade Unions, and the Norwegian Employ- 
ers’ Association. The president is appointed 
for the period of validity of the Act and the 
other members for each case as it arises. An 
award of the Arbitration Court will be valid 
for a period not exceeding two years, and is 
subject to re-examination if during that time 
conditions undergo changes which may be 
regarded as important in determining the 
wages provisions of an award. 


After a controversy extend- 


Family ing over several months 
endowment in between the Legislative 
New South Council and _ Legislative 
Wales Assembly, the Family En- 


dowment Act of New South 
Wales was passed in March 1927. The Act 
is based on the principle that the living 
wage for adult male workers shall be de- 
clared for a husband and wife only instead of 
(as previously) for a husband, wife and two 
children. It will not therefore come into 
effect until after the declaration of the living 
wage for a man and wife without children 
has been made by the Industrial Commis- 
sion of New South Wales. The Act provides 
for the payment to mothers of five shillings 
a week for each child for the maintenance, 
training and advancement of children under 
14 years of age. The allowance may be con- 
tinued up to 16 years in case of children in- 
capacitated from earning a living by reason of 
a physical or mental defect. Various condi- 
tions must be satisfied before the allowance 


becomes payable. At the date when the claim 
to an allowance is made the mother and chil- 
dren must have been residents of New South 
Wales for two years; allowances are not pay- 
able to mothers of illegitimate children or to 
mothers in receipt of widows’ pensions; chil- 
dren of an alien father are excluded unless 
born in Australia; families with an income 
equal. to the living wage for one year, plus 
£13 for each child under 14 years of age, are 
not eligible for an allowance. The Finance 
(Family Endowment Tax) Act, 1927, pro- 
vides that employers shall pay into a newly 
constituted family endowment fund amounts 


. equal to three per cent of their total wages 


bill, and from this fund the family allow- 
ances will be paid. 


The family allowance is a social experi- 
ment which has attracted wide attention in 
recent years. It is generally held that the 
subject is one which concerns the state rather 
than the employer. Since the state is prim- 
arily concerned with the well-being of the 
family, any endeavour to shift the responsi- 
bility to the employer would almost inevit- 
ably lead to a preference for unmarried work- 
men. However, one of the early steps in 
the direction of family endowment was taken 
by the employers in the coal fields of South 
Wales, who recently introduced family wages 
(Lasour Gazetrs, September, 1925, page 864). 
The system has also made considerable pro- 
gress on the continent of Europe, especially 
in France and Belgium. (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
September, 1925, page 864.) 


A section on industrial 


Industrial health, safety, sickness and 
Health Exhibit psychotechnic is being ar- 
at Rotterdam ranged as a part of the. 
in 1928 Dutch Industrial Exhibi- 


tion which will be held 
next year at Rotterdam (Holland) from June 
to September. A_ large hall will be pro- 
vided for this purpose. A committee has 
been created, consisting of Dr. N. M. 
Josephus Jitta, president of the advisory 
committee on Health, Ist vice-president ; 
G. J. Ph. Zaalberg, Director General of 
Labour, 2nd_ vice-president; Bagi Rs ait 
Gorter, Director of the Prevention Museum 
at Amsterdam; Dr. W. R. M. Kranenburg, 
medical adviser of the Central service of 
inspection of labour; Prof. J. G. Sleeswijk, 
professor of industrial health at the Technical 
University of Delft; Dr. A. H. Vossenaar, 
chief medical officer of mines at Heerlen; 
Dr. J. Sanders, of Rotterdam; F. W. Drijver, 
mandatory of the “ Bankassociatie at Rotter- 
dam ”’, 
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This division of the exhibition will consist 
of a scientific section and a commercial sec- 
tion. In the commercial section special ac- 
commodation will be provided, as far as pos- 
sible and when space will permit, for those 
who deal in articles of interest to the four 
groups above mentioned. Firms who intend 
to exhibit articles in this special section may 
communicate right now with the First Secre- 
tary, Dr. J. Sanders, Heemraadsingel 240, 
Rotterdam. 





Employers in the shipbuilding industry in 
Great Britain are reported to have offered to 


co-operate with the employees’ union in es- . 


tablishing an index in accordance with which 
wages will rise or fall automatically in ac- 
cordance with the ability of the industry cto 
pay. 





A magistrate in Ontario recently comment- 
ed on the low wages paid by some farmers to 
their hired men. In the case before him a 
young Englishman who had been in the coun- 
try less than three months had worked for a 
farmer at a wage of $20 a month, but had 
failed to obtain payment in full. The magis- 
trate pointed out that first-rate work could 
not be expected from an employee in return 
for such a wage, and he would listen to no 
complaint regarding the man’s work. 





The Department of Mines of Canada has 
published the first of a series of twelve pam- 
phlets designed to outline the activities of its 
various branches and the services they per- 
form. These services are described as fol- 
lows: Geological and topographical mapping of 
Canada’s mineralized areas; investigations of 
Canada’s mineral resources, and of economic 
methods of production, marketing, and utiliza- 
tion; research work in ore dressing and metal- 
lurgy, fuels and fuel testing, ceramics, etc.; 
regulation of manufacture, testing, storage and 
importation of explosives; maintenance of a 
national museum of natural history, miner- 
alogy, geology, and ethnology. 





The League of Nations’ Secretariat at 
Geneva has issued a series of publications 
describing the various phases of the League’s 
organization and their functions. They are 
intended for general purposes of information 
and are not official documents. One of these 
booklets, entitled “The League of Nations. 
its Constitution and Organization”, records 
the members of the League, the conditions of 
admission and withdrawal, its action and 
finances It briefly outlines the main consti- 
tutional organs of the League, namely, the 
Assembly, the Council, and the Permanent 


Secretariat, and describes its two essential 
branches, the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice and the International Labour 
Organization. Another booklet, entitled “A 
Survey ”, gives a résumé of the work of the 
League and what it has accomplished in the 
solution of various problems. The third book- 
let is entitled “The Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice” and gives a detailed 
account of this organization, tracing the 
events that led to its formation, describing 
its procedure and personnel, since its first 
meeting in 1922. A fourth publication en- 
titled “(\Social and Humanitarian Work” out- 
lines the measures adopted to restrict the drug 
traffic and the traffic in women and children. 
It deals with the repatriation of war prisoners 
and outlines relief work carried on among 
Russian and near East refugees. 





The Mining Association of Great Britain, on 
behalf of its constituent associations, recently 
approved an undertaking to restrict the out- 
side recruiting of workers for the industry. 
Thte agreement provides that no member of 
the association shall engage any person over 
18 years of age, otherwise than as a student, 
in any of a specified list of occupations unless 
that person had a least a week’s experience 
in that occupation before April 30, 1926. This 
restriction does not apply where an employer 
has notified an Employment Exchange of the 
vacancy and ‘has failed to obtain an applicant. 
When in such a case on outsider is recruited, 
however, the employer is requested to forward 
particulars to the nearest Employment Ex- 
change. These restrictions, which are destined 
to help the local miner, do not apply to 
disabled ex-service men. 





The number of assisted passages to Canada 
from Great Britain and Northern Ireland in 
connection with agreed schemes under the 
Empire Settlement Act was 1,898 during July, 
as compared with 1,966 to Australia, and 504 
to New Zealand. The total departures from 
Great Britain this year to the end of July 
numbered 19,710 to Canada; 18,267 to Aus- 
tralia; and 331 to New Zealand. During the 
entire period from the inception of the scheme 
in 1922 to the end of 1926 there were 40,862 
departures from Great Britain to Canada, as 
compared with 111,716 to Australia and 34,404 
to New Zealand. The statistics to date for 
the present year show an increase in the trend 
of immigration to Canada. There have been 
over 1,500 more departures to Canada than 
to Australia from Great Britain during the 
present year, whereas formerly the majority 
of assisted emigrants from the United King- 
dom emigrated to Australia. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


elie employment situation at the end of 
August was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


From Nova Scotia it was reported that re- 
cent storms had damaged the apple crop to a 
considerable extent, it being estimated that in 
the vicinity of a million dollars less would be 
received as a result. In this province the 
grain harvest was proceeding satisfactorily. 
While fish were plentiful, heavy storms were 
temporarily demoralizing this industry. A fair 
amount of construction work was being car- 
ried on, particularly at Halifax where all works 
under way were progressing satisfactorily. 
Manufacturing was stated to be normal, with 
the iron and steel group at Sydney reported 
as fair. Activity in the coal mining industry 
was fairly good. A shortage of applicants for 
female domestic work was reported, with a fair 
demand for workers in this class. Trade 
throughout Nova Scotia was rather good, while 
transportation activity was fair. 


In New Brunswick damage to crops by 
storms was reported; reports were received of 
a blight on the potato crop, which appeared 
serious in some districts. Logging activities 
had not yet begun, but the prospects were 
promising, and some small orders were being 
received. With the close of the salmon fishing 
season towards the end of August, activities 
in the fishing industry experienced somewhat 
of a lull. Manufacturing appeared to be 
rather brisk, and improvements in some lines 
were reported. Construction was proceeding 
satisfactorily with a fair volume of work under- 
way. ‘Trade appeared to be active, with im- 
provements reported. Transportation was 
normally brisk, although the decline in the 
tourist traffic was affecting it to some extent. 
The démand for women domestic workers con- 
tinued to be rather satisfactory. 


Farm workers were in brisk demand in the 
Province of Quebec. The demand for bush 
workers had started, and the prospects were 
for a very busy season. The principal lines 
of manufacturing were reported as in a very 
healthy condition, especially in Montreal. The 
demands for workers for the building and con- 
struction industries increased generally through- 
out this province during August. ‘Transporta- 
tion was active, while trade, especially retail, 
was reported as good. The demands for female 
domestic workers were numerous, with the 
usual shortage of applicants. 

The harvest excursions took many farm 
workers away from the Province of Ontario, 


and while harvesting at the end of August 
was nearing completion, there was some de- 
mand for workers to replace those who had 
left, and some local shortages were reported. 
Reports on the building and construction in- 
dustries were not uniform throughout the pro- 
vince. Some centres reported construction as 
slackening off, due to the completion of con- 
tracts, while others reported a considerable 
activity with temporary shortages of some 
classes of skilled workers. Toronto, Hamilton 
and some other centres reported better pros- 
pects this year in the matter of fall and winter 
building. The metal mining industries con- 
tinued steady. While manufacturing did not 
show any noteworthy changes, the tendency 
seemed to be rather in the direction of im- 
provement than toward a slackening off. As 
usual, demands for women domestic workers 
in Ontario were reported as fairly numerous. 
Generally speaking, employment conditions 
throughout this province seemed to be in a 
rather satisfactory state, and compared with 
the year previous an improvement was notice- 
able. 

’ The arrival of farm help from Eastern Can- 
ada at Winnipeg was the largest single factor 
in the employment situation in Manitoba at 
the end of the month. The demand for harvest 
workers was steadily increasing, but to date 
no shortage of labour had developed. Building 
tradesmen in the City of Winnipeg were busy 
owing to the fair volume of work proceeding, 
while the Brandon office reported having filled 
orders for highway and railway labour. Orders 
for casual labour, especially at Winnipeg, were 
fairly numerous, but they were readily filled. 
The usual seasonal shortage of women domestic 
workers was reported. 

As grain cutting became general in Saskat- 
chewan, local shortages of harvest workers de- 
veloped, but the shortage was not general and 
not acute, and a further arrival of Eastern 
harvesters was looked to as a solution of the 
problem. Demands for railroad construction 
labour to replace workers having left to engage 
in harvesting were fairly heavy. From Mocse 
Jaw a local shortage of carpenters and brick- 
layers was reported, but generally speaking 
there was no shortage of construction workers 
throughout the province. ‘Calls for general 
labour for cdd jobs were not numerous, and 
there were plenty of applicants. The usual 
heavy demands for women domestic workers, 
with the shortage of applicants customary at 
this particular season, were reported. 

While grain cutting in Alberta would not 
become general till early in September, de- 
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mands for farm hands were heavily increasing, 
and some local shortages were reported. Re- 
quests for construction workers were being re- 
ceived in fair volume, and the usual difficulty 
in filling railroad construction orders, due to 
the competition of harvest employment, was 
developing. From Drumheller it was stated 
that certain coal mines were about to re-open, 
but generally this latter industry remained 
slack. Demands for women domestic workers 
were increasing with local shortages reported. 
Employment conditions throughout Alberta 


seemed very favourable, stimulated chiefly by 
harvesting operations. 

Judging by the demands for workers, the 
logging industry in British Columbia showed 
a slight improvement. Though the calls for 
workers for the metal mines were light, this 
industry remained normal. Building and con- 
struction were rather active, with some centres 
in the Coast Province reporting all tradesmen 
as busy. Toward the close of the month orders 
for railroad construction labour seemed to be 
on the increase. Manufacturing was rather 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 











1927 1926 
August July June August July June 
Trade, external, aggregate..... bY i ae ee a 172,155,516] 208,229,997) 181,332,805} 200,204,844} 210,912,014 
Imports, merchandise for 
COUSUINDUION (esc -t acc ae ee Si laoniea eee. - 91,368,667} 101,929,386 89,669,575 88,610,048 91,513,173 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 79,395,041] 105,678,453 90,621,419} 110,325,650} 118,188,590 
Customs duty collected) 0 4S | | |eane ene 14,028,030 15,632,219 13, 722,633 12, 750, 236 13,935,414 
Bank debits to Individual 
ACCOURES Ai rapiecdic gh pik egies Lae Webnaeeee ink ai, 2,678,428,944| 2,879, 703,851] 2,446,244, 992| 2,424,355, 669] 2,684, 156,996 
Bank clearings yeni ys ne oe + en ee ee 1,544,000,000) 1,655,000,000) 1,403,506, 917| 1,444,014,544] 1,469,252, 796 
Bank notes in circulation....... SN eas ASD. te 174,406,053} 177,611,562) 167,047,033] 171,515,803] 166,371,587 
Bank deposits, SAVIDES ct. weston hy) ede ere: 1,379,013, 600) 1,380,325,581| 1,383,116, 753] 1,329,909, 816] 1,328,225,287 
Bank loans, commercial otev:.) Geel laeeeee eee: 1,016, 332,036] 1,027,186,517 945,274,265 941,501,878 931,548, 713 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 
Common stocks...............+0- 184-2 176-1 175-2 152-8 147-5 144-3 
Preferred’stocks.. soccer ee ee 108-2 105-3 106-1 97-1 96-3 95-7 
ONES EEL, Sita. aed a aeiebeia oebssta Meret 111-1 111-1 111-0 109:5 109-7 109-6 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
es ARR Ey grap ele hie dn) 4 152-3 152-0 153-5 153-9 156-2 155-7 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
get........ Shu creio vats Geen ae 21-11 21-10 21-05 21-32 21-30 21-31 
{Business failures, number..... 146 143) 25.320 eee 140 G7 seesiee SSeesise 5 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 1,680, 886 D783, 084) 054 .agenn aie 1,715, 844 a, OO, LAUT She. Mati es 
§Employment Index Number, 
Employers’ pay roll figures.. 109-2 108-4 105-9 104-2 103-7 101-0 
*§Unemployment percentage 
(trade union members)...... pins! pve?! *5-2 2253 *4-] *4.9 
Immigration. tcl es ees dde eat iitey Mee et ang ok EL 122-88 18,052 13,946 16,227 12,191 
Building permitsiey.. oeese. Si rare ee See 16,511,011 18,399, 858 11,874,552 18,683,415 18,672,238 
tContracts awarded........... $ 29,881,090 87,401,200 52,631,900 31,696,000 83,865,000 54,186,000 
Mineral Production— 
Pig GON TUR, cay oe eee tons 63, 234 50,997 69,437 58,780 67,232 70,854 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 77,479 55, 250 59,940 45,674 64,847 81,277 
Herrovalloys-..ccs pa eee tons 4,839 4,510 4,418 3,085 2,931 3,988 
Coal shail aie Sis eieio tore Sie Casita CONS | Pere d,s. 1,229,104 1 443. O85 [hia weed ts. obaans 1,347,627 1,387,040 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 850,349 585, 602 1,017,280 1,490,496 2,182,459 1,661,679 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
UDI DI a au e cnt i see ame Dat aoe cine eer 230,570,219} 261,159,106} 201,172,456} 225,258,489] 257,444,993 
Railway— 
**Car loadings, revenue, 
frOlghity wie sence ae cars 250,924 249,792 242,603 235,298 240,391 251,744 
(4)Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 17 082,530 16,,082;:136| 1,4 .caen eee 16,594,147 16 S00 209 ace em agin 
Operatinsexpenses: sce. cst Sil oot aon laces cer ob eRe’ 18,554, 823 16,356,535 17,235,261 17, 754,176 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
PTOSS earnings 2.002) ee aS @ \aetenict solace 16,028, 713 15,270, 904 16,630,173 16,598,421 15,533,968 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 12,901,927 13,006,451 12,324, 798 12,677,285 12,706,864 


Steam railways, freight in 


TOD-Milesi ese Ls Se Ne a ee ce ate trellio tistate Sites wat 2,156, 781,126] 2 047,223,917] 2,212,815,616] 2,382,719,017 
Newaeprint iis; cuisvisonrcews. dep tons de. ao ohio asays 162,564 170,590 162,545 163,037 158,601 
AULOIMODIIES, DABSADCOT.,. uy ee laa a ce et ed nk iciacice oases » 16,470 12,782 12,953 18,818 
***Index of physical volume of 

usiness.cicoreyoedic de iil Meee Uae elte eae 7f1389-3 150-8 134-4 134-1 138-4 
Industrial PIOGUCLION. > vas seers er sence. {{152-7 161-8 139-9 147-5 153-4 
Manufacturing i1C0GH Ge UE Fee 7141-6 159-4 134-6 145-6 151-9 








*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 


in this issue. 


**Figures for four weeks ending August 27, 1927, and corresponding previous periods. 


***The index of the 


physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
lsgend ehetonye Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. TtPreliminary. (+) Excluding lines 
east of Quebec. 
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quiet. The number of harvest workers de- 
spatched to the Prairie Provinces had sub- 
stantially improved the British Columbia em- 
ployment situation, with the result that there 
was very little unemployment in evidence. 


Employment at the begin- 
ning of August showed a 
further moderate increase, ac- 
cording to reports compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
6,211 firms. These firms employed 903,060 
persons, as compared with 898,766 on July 1. 
This advance involved a rather smaller num- 
ber of workers than that registered on August 
1, 1926, but the index number, at 109.2 on 
the dite under review, was higher than in any 
other month since the record was instituted 
in 1920; on July 1, 1927, it stood at 108.4, 
and on August 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 104.2 96.3, 94.7, 100.2, 93.1 
and 88.9, respectively. 

Somewhat greater activity was shown in all 
provinces except Quebec, where the situation 
was practically unchanged. In the Maritime 
Provinces, the increase was not as pronounced 
as that indicated on August 1, 1926, when the 
index was much lower. Manufacturing was 
decidely slacker, chiefly owing to the com- 
pletion of the season’s work in fish-canning, 
and logging was also seasonally quiet, but 
the trend of employment was upward in con- 
struction, mining and transportation. In 
Quebec, little general change was shown, 
manufacturing construction, services and 
trade reporting increases, while logging and 
transportation were slacker. In Ontario, 
there were gains in transportation, construc- 
tion and trade, but the fluctuations were gen- 
erally small. In the Prairie Provinces, the 
most pronounced improvement was in con- 
struction, but manufacturing, trade and min- 
ing were also more active; on the other hand, 
transportation recorded large reductions. In 
British Columbia, continued gains were regis- 
tered, mainly in manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, construction and services. 

Employment in Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor, including the other Border Cities, 
and Winnipeg advanced, while the tendency 
was unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. Montreal showed the first decline 
in employment so far recorded in 1927; con- 
struction and trade registered decided im- 
provement, but manufacturing and trans- 
portation released workers. In Quebec, fur- 
ther but smaller gains were noted, principally 
in manufacturing and transportation. In 
Toronto, manufacturing, especially of electri- 
cal goods, showed seasonal dullness, while 
transportation and construction recorded 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


heightened activity. In Ottawa, the largest 
gains were in lumber mills, although con- 
struction was also busier. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing registered decided improve- 
ment, and construction also afforded more 
employment. In Windsor and the Other Bor- 
der Cities, partial recovery from the losses 
noted in the preceding month was made, 
automobile works and construction registering 
larger working forces. In Winnipeg, there 
were general increases in manufactures, con- 
struction and trade. In Vancouver, manu- 
facturing and transportation reported cur- 
tailment of operations, while construction: 
was more active. 

Further moderate gains were made in 
manufactures, chiefly in fruit and vegetable 
canning, lumber, tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor, pulp and paper, building material and 
electric current plants, while fish-preserving, 
electrical appliance, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal factories recorded reductions. 
Logging continued to show seasonal dullness, 
and transportation was also slacker. On the 
other hand, mining, communications, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade 
reported continued advances. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of August. 


Unemployment among local 


TRADE trade unions at the close of 
UNION July was in practically the 
REPORTS same volume as in the pre- 


vious month, according to the 
returns tabulated from 1,569 labour organiza- 
tions with 167,648 members, 5,466 of whom, 
or a percentage of 3.3, were without work at 
the end of July, as compared with 3.2 per cent 
in June. The situation was slightly less fav- 
ourable than in July last year, when 2.3 
per cent of the members were idle. Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta unions 
reported slightly improved conditions as cam- 
pared with June and Quebec, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia small declines in em- 
ployment. In New Brunswick there was no 
change in the percentage of idle members. 
When making a comparison with the returns 
for July last year, the trend of employment 
in Nova Scotia and Alberta was upward dur- 
ing the period under review. British Colum- 
bia reported the same percentage of unem- 
ployment, and in the remaining provinces 
there were moderate contractions. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
more detail a summary of unemployment as 
reported by local trade unions at the close of 
July. 
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During the month of July, 
EMPLOYMENT 1927, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS. made 30,854 references to 


positions and effected a total 
of 29,521 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 211,403, of which 
17,554 were of men and 3,849 of women. The 
placements in casual work numbered 8,118. 
The offices of the Employment Service were 
notified of 31,955 vacancies, of which 23,398 
were for men and 8,557 for women. Applica- 
tions for work were registered from 28,668 men 
and 10,016 women, a total of 38,684. A slight 
decrease is shown in the volume of business 
transacted when the above figures are com- 
pared with those of the preceding month and 
also with the records of July a year ago, 
the reports for June, 1927, showing 38,540 
vacancies offered, 42,462 applications made and 
31,266 placements effected, while in July 1926 
there were reported 37,851 opportunities for 
employment, 42,763 applications for work and 
33,970 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of July, 1927, may 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION recent movement of trade and 
IN CERTAIN industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 934. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that, compared with the 
high level attained during preceding months, 
the volume of Canadian business showed. mod- 
erate recession in July. Most of the import- 
ant statistical series indicating the trend of 
industrial activity were lower in July, even 
after correction was made for seasonal tenden- 
cies. The index of the physical volume of 
business maintained in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics was 139.3 in July compared with 
150.8 in the preceding month. Greater acti- 
vity was shown in the mining industry while 
the placing of a large contract gave the build- 
ing industry an appearance of a large volume. 
Merchandise imports showed an increase after 
adjustment for the change in the price level. 
Employment in wholesale and retail trade in- 
dicated a good distribution of commodities, al- 
though car loadings showed recession. The 
chief declines were shown in manufacturing, in 
forestry and in bank debits placed on a physi- 
cal volume basis by the elimination of the 
price factor. 

A weighted index of the physical volume of 
sixteen commodities, intended to indicate the 
trend of activity in the manufacturing plants 
of the Dominion was 1416 in July, according 
to a preliminary estimate, compared with 


159.4 in the preceding month. The index in 
July was lower than in any other month of 
the present year, being slightly below the 
level of January and February and 13 per eent 
less than the average from March to June. As 
adjustment 1s made for seasonal variation in 
the preparation of the index, the decline in 
July was irrespective of the usual summer 
dullness. The imports of crude rubber showed 
an important increase, amounting to 4,710,000 
pounds, compared with 3,478,000 pounds in the 
same month last year. Slght increases were 
also shown in the inspected slaughtering of 
cattle, while the imports of wool were slightly 
in excess of the preceding month, but this 
factor is at a comparatively low level.” The 
decline in the output of automobiles was due 
to special conditions in the industry, but the 
decline in the primary iron and steel industry 
was unmistakable. The decline in newsprint 
production was also pronounced and the im- 
ports of raw cotton declined, though in good 
volume. The production of pig iron during 
July, 1927, amounted to 50,997 long tons. This 
output was 17 per cent less than the 69,437 
tons made in the previous month, and 14 per 
cent under the 67,2382 tong reported for July a 
year ago. 

The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during June increased 11 per cent from the 
production for the preceding month, but it was 
44 per cent greater than the average for June 
in the past five years. The figures were 1,443,- 
085 tons in June as against 1,305,359 tons in 
May and an average of 1,002,195 tons during 
the five preceding years. 

Of the coal-producing provinces Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia showed 
increases in production as compared with the 
preceding month and as compared with the 
average for the same month in the five pre- 
ceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during June numbered 25,717, of whom 19,739 
worked underground and 5,978 on surface, as 
compared with a total of 25,549 in May, of 
whom 19.579 worked underground and 5,970 on 
surface. Production per man was 56.1 tons in 
June as against 51.0 tons in May. During 
June the production per man per day was 2.4 
tons, which was the same as in May. The 


tonnage lost was largely due to “lack of 
orders.” 

According to a report pre- 
BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITs AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNTRACTS value of the building permits 
AWARDED issued by the municipal au- 


thorities in sixty-three cities 
in Canada during the month of July, 1927, 
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amounted to $16,511,011, as compared with 


$18,399,858 in the preceding month, and 
$18,683,415 in July, 1926. 
The McLean Building Review estimates © 


the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in August, 1927, at $29,- 
881,000. Of this amount $10,220,800 was for 
residential buildings; $9,530,400 for business 
buildings; $7,542,200 for engineering construc- 
tion, and $2,587,600 for industrial construc- 
tion. The apportionment of contracts award- 
ed by provinces during August, 1927, was: 
Ontario, $11,944,500; Quebec, $9,677,900; 
British Columbia, $3,730,100; Prairie Pro- 
vinces $3,690,100, and'the Maritime Provinces, 
$838,400. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during August, 1927, according to the 
same Review, totalled $34,990,000, $10.888,500 
of this amount being for residential buildings; 
$8,657,700 for business buildings; $8,550,100 
for industrial buildings, and $6,893,700 for 
engineering construction (including bridges, 
dams and wharves, sewers, watermains, roads 
streets and general engineering). 


The total value of construction contracts 
awarded in the Dominion during the January- 
August period, 1927, was $272,086,000, and 
was classified as business buildings, $93,923,- 
600; residential construction, $81,027,700; 
public works and utilities, $66,847,000, and 
industrial work, $30,287,700. The distribution 
by provinces during the same period was: 
Ontario, $120,650,400; Quebec, $87,016,300; the 
Prairie Provinces, $37,187,600; British Colum- 
bia $20,545,900 and the Maritime Provinces, 
$6,685,800. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National 
Revenue shows that in July, 
1927, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $91,368,667, as compared 
with $101,029,386 in June, and $88,604,911 in 
July, 1926. The domestic merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $79,395,041 in July, 1927, 
as compared with $105,678,453 in June, 1927, 
and $110,325,650 in July, 1926. 

The chief imports in July, 1927, were: iron 
and its products, $21,419,165; fibres, textiles 
and textile products, $14,425,276, and non- 
metallic minerals and products, $13,222,424. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of wood, wood products and 
paper, $24,865,331; agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $16,329,564, and ani- 
mals and animal products, $14,286,015. 

In the four months ending July, exports of 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 


EXtERNAL 
TRADE 
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foods were valued at $140,742,767; wood, 
wood products and paper, $92,171,586, and 
animals and animal products, $44,132,669. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in August, 1927, was greater than during July, 
1927, but less than during August, 1926. There 
were in existence during the month thirteen 
disputes, involving 4,894. workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 13,339 working days, 
as compared with thirteen disputes in July, 
involving 1,923 workpeople, and resulting in 
a time loss of 8.803 working days. In August, 
1926, there were on record fourteen strikes, 
involving 4,326 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 34,800 working days. Two of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
August terminated during the month and the 
three strikes and lockouts reported as com- 
mening during the month also terminated 
during August. At the end of August, there- 
fore, there were on record eight strikes and 
lockouts, affecting 282 workpeople, not includ- 
ing those strikes and lockouts in which em- 
ployment conditions were reported to be no 
longer affected but which had not been for- 
mally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week cf a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five, 
in terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities, was $10.93 at the beginning of 
August, as compared with $10.92 for July; 
$11.10 for August, 1926; $10.84 for August, 
1925; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 for 
August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 1922; $11.44 
for August, 1921; $16.42 for August, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.41 for 
August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
Seasonal increases occurred in the prices of 
eggs, butter and cheese. The prices of rolled 
oats, veal and tea were also higher, while de- 
clines occurred in the prices of beef, mutton, 
fresh and salt pork, bacon, rice, beans, prunes. 
sugar and potatoes. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.11 at the beginning of 
August, as compared with $21.10 for July; 
$21.32 for August, 1926; $21.05 for August, 
1925; $20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 for 
August, 1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; $21.98 
for August, 1921; $26.60 for August, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.20 for 
August, 1918; and $1441 for August, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly higher at 152.3 for August, as 
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compared with 152.0 for July; 154.0 for 
August, 1926; 158.9 for August, 1925; 156.8 
for August, 1924; 153.5 for August, 1923; 
151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 for Augst, 1921; 
250.2 for August, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 202.8 for August, 1918. In 
the classification according to chief compon- 
ent materials five of the eight main groups 
advanced, while three declined. The Vege- 
tables and their Products group was substan- 
tially lower, advances in the prices of corn, 
oats, flax, shorts, tea and rubber being more 
than offset by lower prices for wheat, barley, 
rye, flour, potatoes and sugar. The Iron and 
Its Products group was lower, due mainly to 
a decline in the price of pig iron. The Non- 


Metallic Minerals and their Products group 
also declined, due to lower prices for brick. 
The groups which advanced were: the Ani- 
mals and their Products group, because of 
advances in the prices of eggs, butter, cheese 
and hogs, which more than offset declines in 
the prices of cattle, hides and fresh meats; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, because of higher prices for raw cot- 
ton, cotton products, flax, jute and hessian; 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
due chiefly to advances in the prices of some 
lines of lumber; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
group, due to higher prices for copper, lead 
and brass, which more than offset declines in 
the prices of silver and antimony; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group. 





Over-Production in the Coal Industry in Europe 


The prevailing situation in the British coal- 
fields has been painted in dark colours by 
several labour members in the British House 
of Commons, who severely criticised the Gov- 
ernment for its inaction. The Secretary of 
the Mines Department in his reply to the 
debate stated that the main cause of the 
trouble was over-production of coal through- 
out the world. As a result of the British 
strike, he said, seven months’ supplies of 
British coal were excluded from the markets 
of the world, with the consequence that people 
adopted substitutes and other countries got 
an opportunity to increase their production. 
In spite of all that, there had been a wonder- 
ful recovery of British export trade, as owing 
to the lower cost of ‘production, British pits 
had been better able to enter into competi- 
tion abroad. 

The Manchester Guardian Commercial of 
July 17 observes that this all-round over-pro- 
duction and war of price-cutting cannot be 
contemplated with any satisfaction; that it 
points logically to some form of international 
agreement, and to a realization that energies 
should be bent on making a more efficient 
industry, even if on a contracted scale; and 
that wasteful international competition, causing 
fiscal retaliations, is not good business. 

The Berliner Tageblatt of June 11 discussed 
the international coal situation as follows: 
“The reappearance of the British coal crisis 
is a sign that the world coal crisis still pre- 
vails and is beginning once more to become 
acute now that the beneficial effects of Great 
Britain’s six months’ deficiency are at an end. 
The world’s over-production of coal is increas- 
ing. And the struggle of the different coun- 
tries to maintain or to extend their share in 
the total production is being increasingly felt 
from month to month. Competition on the 


export markets is growing. And as in many 
cases this competition can only exist with the 
help of dumping prices, the desire is growing 
everywhere that the home markets should be 
shut off from the export markets and that the 
former should be utilised, by a maintenance of 
prices, to compensate for the lack of profits 
in the latter. The efforts of the Ruhr coal 
industry to secure preferential tariffs for the 
North Sea districts, in which English coal 
predominates, is an example of this tendency. 
Another is the new French Decree prescribing 
a system of State licences for imported coal.” 





Mr. W. T. Layton, editor of the Economist, 
in a recent article in the Manchester Guardian, 
commented on the statement that owing to 
industrial disputes 300 million working days 
had been lost in Great Britain during the 
years 1910-1925. “The -total of the sixteen 
years,” the wrote, “is of course colossal, but 
if we would keep a sense of proportion it is 
well to remember that it is only about one 
day per year per worker, whereas the time 
lost per head through sickness and disable- 
ment is five or six days per head, while idle- 
ness due to unemployment amounts to a still 
larger figure.” 





On July 1 the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company gave effect to two “plans” 
for the benefit of employees of five years 
standing. Under the first plan the company 
agrees to advance loans for home building at 
low rates of interest, repayment to be made 
monthly or semi-monthly. The second plan 
provides for death benefits covering each em- 
ployee to the extent of $1,000, payable to the 
beneficiary if the employee dies while still in 
the company’s service. Nearly 3,300 men and 
women will benefit by these arrangements. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1927 


[LURING the month: of August three ap- 
plications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the terms of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907, were received in the 
Department of Labour as follows:— 


(1) From certain employees of the Cor- 
poration of the City of Vancouver, being fire 
fighters, members of City Fire Fighters’ Union 
No. 18, International Association of Fire 
Fighters. Approximately 200 employees were 
stated to. be directly affected by the dispute, 
which grew out of the employees’ request for 
increased wages. The industry in question 
not being one to which the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act primarily applies, a 
Board could be established only upon the 
consent of the employer as well as the em- 
ployees. At the close of the month the De- 
partment had not been as yet informed if 
joint consent was forthcoming in this case. 

(2) From certain employees of the Do- 
minion Power and Transmission Company, 
Limited, being linemen,, high tension trouble 
men, groundmen, shopmen, armature winders, 
machinists, wiremen and helpers, etc., mem- 
bers of the Canadian Electrical Trades Union, 


Hamilton branch. The dispute related to 
wages and working conditions, 60 employees 
being directly affected and 300 indirectly. A 
Board was established, Messrs. Colin G. Snider, 
K.C., and John L. Counsell, K.C., of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., being appointed Board members 
on the recommendation of the employing com- 
pany and employees, respectively. The Board 
had not been completed at the close of the 
month. 


(3) From the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, being members of Divisions Nos. 101, 
109 and 134, Aimalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. The application in this instance 
was made jointly by the employer and em- 
ployees. The dispute related to wages and 
working conditions, and the number of em- 
ployees directly affected was given as 1,700. 
A Board was established, Messrs. A. G. Mc- 
Candless and Percy R. Bengough, of Van- 
couver, B.C., being appointed Board mem- 
bers on the recommendation of the employ- 
ing company and employees, respectively. 
The chairman had not been appointed at the 
end of the month. 





SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT, 1907 


‘THE tables presented below summarize the 

proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1927, and from March 
22, 1907, to March 31, 1927. 


I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1926, TO MARCH 31, 1927. 








Number Number 
of applic- ley of strikes 
: ations jof Boards not 
Industries affected Fes Me. Wavertad 
Boards lished or 
received ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, 
transportation and 
communication and 
other public utilities— 
(1) Mines—Coal........... 1 0 0 
(2) Transportation and 
communication— 
(a) Steam railways. 5 5 0 
(b) Street and elec- 
tric railways.... 2 2 0 
(@)elixpress s.c soe: 1 1 0 
(d) Shipping........ 2 2 0 
(e) Telegraphs...... 2 0 0 
(f) Telephones ,..... 1 0 0 
II. Disputes not falling clear- 
ly within the direct 
scope of the Act...... 5 |, 1 0 
LO UOMs.cc omnis 19 11 0 
EEA COG EE cal EEN BU a a gel 
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II. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
fe FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 31, 
927. 








Number | Number 
: oO fe) 
Industries affected oe ee 
Boards | averted 
received | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transpor- 
tation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work— 
(1) Mines— 
GC Oa leet ahd a tetet os 72 10 
(po)? Metal. 263. ee 20 5 
(c) Asbestos }........4.%.$2 6s sere 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
tion— 
(a) Steam railways.......... re 198 7 
(b) Street and electric rail- 
WAVEs 2 oda Sabah «elec. 108 7 
(ORE Roness. cia ne che pet tae 12 1 
(DeShippime sey. cess sere se 34 0 
(e)Telepraphsinigh. . fee heret shy oe 1 
(ier belenhones..c%:. gesisisiceue & ete 8 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
(a) Light and power........... 24 3 
(DO EN GV ALON «oc .7 tayo ie Graves aie 1 0 
(A Warkworks aot. Seis. iva 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act....... 130 oD 
Obata ees Acs butaasuabed 661 37 





940: 





On March 31, 1927, results were still pend- 
ing in connection with four applications con- 
cerning disputes between (1). the Shipping 
Federation of Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, and certain of 
their employees, being checkers and coopers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; (2) the Inverness 
Railway and Coal Company and certain of 
its miners; (3) the Canadian National Rail- 
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ways and certain of its employees, being 
clerks, freight handlers, warehousemen, pas 


-senger station employees, stores employees, 


stationary engineers, stationary firemen, classi- 
fied and unclassified labourers in and around 
shops and warehouses, etc., as represented by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees; (4) the British Columbia Telephone 
Company and certain of its employees, being 
members of Locals 230 and 310, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1927 


-T ‘HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 

istence during August was thirteen, the 
same number as in the preceding month. The 
time loss for the month was less than during 
August, 1926, being 13,339 working days, as 
compared with 34,800 working days during the 
same month last year. 








Number | Number of] Time loss 
Date of empioyees | in working 
disputes involved days 
AUG 19D Tee eet, Aon 13 4,894 13,339 
July atO2 fees ose oe 13 1,923 8,803 
Aug 9260t oe, ... Jee 14 4,326 34,800 





The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees at its com- 
mencement and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Ten disputes, involving 299 workpeople, were 
carried over from July, and three disputes 
commenced during August. Two of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to August ter- 
minated during the month, and the three 
strikes and lockouts commencing during 
August, also terminated during the month. At 
the end of August, therefore, there were on re- 
cord eight strikes and lockouts, as follows; 
bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; ladies’ clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q.; electrotypers. To- 
ronto, Ont.; blacksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask.; 


stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.; lathers, Mont- 
real, P.Q.; and electrical workers, Vancou- 
Ver THe. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared them terminated: 
Information is available as to four such dis- 
putes, namely, cigarmakers at Montreal, 
March 24, 1925; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., July 28, 1926; fur 
workers at Winnipeg, Man., September 25, 
1926; and plumbers at Windsor, Ont., April 5, 
1927. The dispute involving moulders at Galt, 
Ont., which had been in existence since August 
2, 1922, was called off by the union on August 
18, 1927, no settlement having been reached. 

Information regarding a cessation of work 
at Reserve, N.S., from July 25 to July 29, 
was received in the Department too late to 
be included in the August issue of the Laspour 
GazettE. This dispute involved approximately 
1,200 men for three days, when coal miners 
employed in three collieries were on strike as 
a result of the suspension of two of their 
number who objected to a change in their 
working positions. The employer refused to 
reinstate the men in question and by July 29 
the strikers had all returned to work. 


A dispute of coal miners at Aberdeen, N\S., 
commencing about August 30, 1927, has been 
reported to the Department, but no particu- 
lars have as yet been received. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month one was against the discharge of 
employees, one for increase in wages, and one 
was a protest against the impending execu- 


tion of two workmen in Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Of the five strikes which terminated during 
the month two were in favour of the em- 
ployers, two were partially successful and 
one is recorded as indefinite. 
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The following paragraphs give particulars Toronto, Onr—In connection with this dis- 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to pute, an alleged lockout from June 30, 1926, 


information given in the tabular statement. it has been reported that the pickets have been 
Lapies’ CuiorHinc Factory Workers, withdrawn from the establishment concerned, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING AUGUST, 1927 








Number Time 


Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in Remarks 
ployees | working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts occurring 
prior to August, 1927. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q.......... 54 1,404 |Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ers,; L oronto,,Onte: Soak. ss: 4 104 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926; enforce- 
ment of non-union conditions. Unterminated. 
Cap makers, Toronto, Ont.... 3 78 |Commenced August 27, 1926, for employment of 


union members only. Lapsed August, 1927, in 
‘ favour of employers. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 


ers, Montreal, Que.......... 42 1,092 |Commenced June 4, 1927, against change to piece- 
rate system and to maintain union conditions. 
Unterminated. 


Printing & Publishing— 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont. . 3 78 |Commenced December 20, 1926, against discharge 
of employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


Tron, Steel and Products— 
Blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon, 
AG iat, bmn. chick (bin eee 4 104 |Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages and 
recognition of union. Unterminated. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 


Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 80 2,080 |Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
CoNnstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Lathers, Montreal, P.Q..... 50 1,300 |Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated . 
Painters, Toronto, Ont........ 14 84 |Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wages. 


Terminated August 6, 1927. Partially successful. 


COON... LU Se Pee 45 1,170 |Commenced July 14, 1927, for increase in wages and 
shorter hours. Unterminated. 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing 
during August, 1927. 


Mininc, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 

Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.. 250 250 |Commenced Aug. 16, 1927, against discharge of 
employees. Terminated August 17, 1927, in 
favour of employers. 

Coal miners, Glace Bay Dis- 

TLICUHIN. SL... A ee 3,845 3,845 |Commenced Aug. 22, 1927; protest against execu- 
tion of two workmen in U.S.A. Terminated 
August 23, 1927. Indefinite. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Toronto, Ont...... 500 1,750 |Commenced Aug. 24, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Terminated Aug. 27, 1927, Partially successful. 





*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced but there are still a number of employees out and 
on the strike benefit list of the union. 
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but that the union has not called off the dis- 
pute pending the result of legal proceedings 
instituted by the union against the employer 
for breach of contract in violating the agree- 
ment, and some workers remain on the strike 
benefit list. . 


Cap Makers, Toronto, Ont.—In this dis- 
pute, beginning in August, 1926, the union 
demanded an agreement providing for the em- 
ployment of union members only. The dis- 
pute appears to have lapsed during August, 
1927, the employer having replaced the strikers 
some time ago and the strikers on the benefit 
list of the union hhaving gradually secured 
work elsewhere. 


Evecrroryrers, Toronto, Ont.—Some of the 
employees involved in this dispute, which com- 
menced on December 20, 1926, had secured 
work elsewhere temporarily, but in August 
they were again on the strike benefit list of 
the union. 


PAINTERS, Toronto, Ont.—As reported in the 
August issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, agree- 
ments were signed by the union and cer- 
tain of the employers involved, providing for 
an increase in wages from 75 cents per hour to 
85 cents, the union having demanded 90 cents 
per hour before the strike. On August 6 the 
union called off the strike. It has been re- 
ported that a large number. of painters 
have been working for 75 cents per hour 
and some of the employers who had signed 
the agreement had notified the union that 
they were cancelling it. 
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Coau Miners, SprincHitt, N.S—A_ cessa- 
tion of work occurred at Springhill, N.S., in- 
volving 250 men, who stopped work in sym- 
pathy with two miners suspended for loading 
dirty coal. A committee of the employees 
negotiated with the management and the men 
returned to work with the understanding that 
the case would be investigated. Some days 
afterwards the two employees suspended were 
permitted to return to work, having given 
assurance that they would in future send up 
clean coal only. 


Coat Miners, Guace Bay District, N.S.— 
Coal miners in a number of mines in this dis- 
trict ceased work on August 22 for one day 
as a protest against the impending execution 
of Saeco and Vanzetti, two workmen in the 
State of Massachusetts who were convicted 
of murder several years ago. It was stated 
that the stoppage occurred without union 
sanction. Representations in favour of a new 
trial had been made by various organizations 
and persons throughout the world, including a 
number of labour organizations and in several 
localities throughout the world workmen 
ceased work for one day in protest against 
the execution. . 


PLUMBERS, Toronto, OntT.—Union plumbers 
at Toronto employed by about three hundred 
firms ceased work on August 24, 1927, a de- 
mand for an increase in wages from $1 per 
hour to $1.15 having been refused in negotia- 
tions for a new agreement. On August 29 
an agreement was reached providing for the 
maintenance of the $1 rate until May 1, 1928, 
and an increase on that date to $1.124 per hour. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as ‘to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1927, as an addendum 
to the review of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada during 1926. The latter review included 
a table summarizing principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the severul 
countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much ag 
two years, so that for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates, 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of new disputes beginning in 
July was 22, involving (directly and indirect- 
dy), approximately 18,000 workpeople. In ad- 
dition, 13 disputes involving about 7,000 work- 
people which began before July were still in 
progress at. the beginning of the month, so 
that there were 35 disputes involving about 
25,000 workpeople in progress during the 
month. The time lost for all disputes was 
approximately 104,000 working days. 

Of the 22 disputes beginning in the month, 
7 were against reductions in wages, 6 arose 
on other wages questions, 5 on questions re- 
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specting the employment of particular classes 
or persons and 4 on other questions. Settle- 
ments were reached in the ase of 22 dis- 
putes, 4 in favour of workpeople, 6 in favour 
of employers and 12 ended in compromises. 

The strike of 2,000 coal miners which be- 
gan in May, when the miners refused to work 
one shift on Saturday rather than 2 shifts on 
alternate Saturdays, and which dispute in- 
volved stoppages of work on Saturdays only, 
had not been settled at the end of July. 

A strike of rivetters etc., employed in ship- 

yards on the Clyde took place in June for an 
increase in piece rates. Work was resumed 
after three days but a claim was made for 
an increase of 25 per cent in piece-work rates. 
The employers refused the advance and about 
3,000 rivetters again went out on strike on 
July 26 to enforce the demand. On August 
3, work was resumed by instruction of the 
trade union in order that negotiations might 
be re-opened. 
A general lockout involving 5,000 slipper 
operatives. at Rossendale followed repeated 
threats of strikes for increases in wages at 
various firms and one actual strike for rein- 
statement of suspended employee. The lock- 
out began July 20, and no settlement had 
been reached at the, end of July. 


New Vebland 


During the first six months of 1927, there 
were 21 industrial disturbances involving 23 
frms and 2,134 workers. The approximate 
loss in wages was £6,169. 


United States 


During June, according to preliminary 
figures, 67 disputes began in the United 
States, of which 52 involved 13,917 employees, 
making the average number of employees per 
dispute, 310. For May, revised figures are 
114 disputes beginning during the month, of 
which 93 involved 20,621 employees. Of the 
67 disputes beginning in June, 17 were in 
building trades, 11 in the textile industry, 9 
in the clothing industry and the others in 
various other industries. 

Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—During 
the first week of August, the Governor of 
Ohio attempted to reconvene the Central 
' Competitive Field joint conference, but was 
unsuccessful. The union expressed their will- 
ingness to attend, but the operators refused. 
Later in the month, several disturbances and 
riots occurred in Eastern Ohio, following at- 
tempts to open non-union mines, Several ar- 
rests were made, and a court order was 
granted restraining union officers and mem- 
bers from interfering with the operation of 


the mines. In Central Pennsylvania a num- 
ber of leading operators opened their mines 
On a non-union basis. In Indiana several 
small mines opened on union terms while 
other operators in this state and in Illinois, 
on the ground of continued poor market con- 
ditions, maintained their attitude that the 
reduced wage was necessary to meet com- 
petition. There was no change in the situa- 
tion in the Southwest field. 

Building Trades’ Disputes—During June, 
there were several important disputes in 
the building trades. A strike of brick- 
layers in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, took 
place for an increase in wages from $1.62 to 
$1.70 an hour with a 5-day instead of a 54- 
day week. A compromise was reached by 
which the increase in wages was granted with 
a continuance of the 54-day week. In Provi- 
dence and vicinity, Rhode Island, 1,200 car- 
penters went on strike for an increase in 
wages from $1.10 to $1.25 per hour. During 
July a settlement was reached in Providence 
only, an increase to $1.714 being granted by 
employers. About 2,000 labourers and hod 
carriers also went out on strike at the same 
time as the bricklayers for an increase from 
65 to 75 cents per hour, but no settlement of 
this dispute had been made at the end of 
June. 


Belgium 


During June, 12 strikes and 2 lockouts be- 
gan, and 19 strikes which began before June 
were still in progress at the beginning of 
the month, making a total of 33 disputes in 
progress during the month. The number of 
workpeople involved was 13,290 and the time 
loss 261,395 working days. Of the 14 disputes 
beginning in the month, 7 were over wages 
questions and the others over various other 
questions. Settlements were reached in the 
cases of 18 disputes, 5 in favour of work- 
people, 10 in favour of employers and 3 ended 
in compromises. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


The following table gives revised figures 
as to strikes and lockouts for the years 1921 
to 1924 and preliminary figures for 1925 and 
1926: 





Work- 
people 
Number of | directly Time loss 
Year Disputes and in working 
indirectly days 
affected 
DOP ADS wah a ny  ete sts 453 222,718 2,20; (on 
O22 eee. tapes oie Be: 288 331,229 3,975,038 
NOLO HEE. WATER EM AT ot 248 209,179 4,713,790 
TIES Fontes SORE Ae ‘pale 834 98,117 1,361,775 
LO2S tote hes Se 294 166,727 1,482, 857 
TOQGEA St MI 150 37,267 464,383 
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Finland 
During June, 25 disputes were in progress, 
involving 103 workpeople and causing a time 
loss of 13,189 working days. 
During July, 24 disputes were in progress in- 
volving 114 workpeople and causing a time loss 
of 12,328 working days. 


Germany 


The number of strikes and lockouts ending 
in the year 1926 was 365 affecting 2,872 estab- 
lishments. The number of workpeople in- 
volved was 91,205 directly and 5,304 indirectly 
and the time loss 1.404,875 working days. Dis- 
putes are classified by causes as follows: 315 
over wages questions, 26 over questions as to 
hours of work and 117 for other causes. Where 
two or more causes may be assigned to any 
one dispute, the dispute is classified under 
each heading. The results of the disputes were 
as follows: in the case of 81 disputes in- 
volving 6,529 workpeople, the workpeople were 
successful; in the case of 158 disputes in- 
volving 71,362, the workpeople were partially 
‘successful; in the case of 126 disputes involv- 
ing 13,314, the workpeople were unsuccessful. 


Netherlands 


In the year 1926, 212 disputes began in- 
volving 9,100 workpeople and 594 establish- 
ments. The number of working days lost in 
all disputes in progress during the year was 
281,300. 

During May, 1927, 26 disputes began involv- 
ing 598 workpeople. 

During June, 1927, 9 disputes began involv- 
ing 637 workpeople. 


Poland 
In the year 1926, there were 583 strikes 
affecting 2,681 establishments and 143,581 


workers and resulting in a time loss of 1,382,- 
133 working days. Classified by causes, 488 
strikes involving 108,820 strikers arose out of 
questions of wages, 36 strikes involving 14,142 
concerning hours and conditions of work, 
8 involving 1,488, concerning recognition 
of unions, 44 involving 8,759 against dis- 
charge of employees, 5 involving 10,344 
were political or sympathetic strikes and 
2 involving 33 strikers were owing to other 
causes. The results were as follows: 395 
strikes involving 83,998 strikers ended in com- 
plete or partial success to the strikers, 175 
strikes involving 48,175 were unsuccessful and 
in the cases of 13 strikes involving 11,408 
strikers, the results were unknown. 





TRADE DISPUTES AND TRADE UNIONS ACT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HE provisions of the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions bill as introduced in the 
British House of ‘Commons on April 4, were 
outlined in the Lasour: Gazerre, Miay, 1927 
(page 523). Many important changes were 
made in the bill during its passage through 
Parliament, and the Act received the Royal 
Assent on July 29. The following summary of 
the Act, as finally passed, is taken from the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette for August, 1927. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Section 1 declares a strike illegal if it 

(i) has any object other than or in ad- 
dition to the furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute within the trade or industry in which 
the strikers are engaged; and 

(ii) is a strike designed or calculated 
to coerce the Government either directly 
or by inflicting hardship upon the com- 
munity. 

An illegal lockout is defined in exactly simi- 
lar terms; and it is declared illegal to com- 
mence, or continue, or to apply any sums in 
furtherance or in support of, any such illegal 
strike or lockout. 


A trade dispute is not to be deemed to be 
within a trade or industry unless it is a dispute 
between employers and workmen, or between 
workmen and workmen, in that trade or in- 
dustry which is connected with the employ- 
ment or non-employment, or the terms of the 
employment, or with the conditions of labour, 
of persons in that trade or industry. Without 
prejudice to the generality of the expression 
“trade or industry,” workmen are to be deemed © 
to be within the same trade or industry if their 
wages or conditions of employment are de- 
termined in accordance with the conclusions of 
the same Joint Industrial Council, Conciliation 
Board, or other similar body, or in accordance 
with agreements made with the same employer 
or group of employers. 

Penalties are provided against any person 
who declares or instigates an illegal strike or 
lockout, or incites’ others to take part in or 
otherwise acts in furtherance of such a strike 
or lockout; but it is provided that no per- 
son shall be deemed to have committed an 
offence under this section or at common law 
by reason only of his having ceased work or 
refused to continue to work or to accept em- 
ployment. The provisions of the Trade Dis- 
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putes Act, 1906, and of the second proviso to 
Section 2 (i) of the Emergency Powers Act, 
1920, are not to apply to any act done in con- 
templation or furtherance of an illegal strike or 
lockout; but no person: is to be deemed to 
have committed an offence under any regula- 
tions made under the Emergency Powers Act, 
1920, by reason only of his having ceased work 
or having refused to continue to work or to ac- 
cept employment. 

Section 2 provides that no person refusing to 
take part, or to continue to take part, in an 
illegal strike or lockout shall be subject to 
expulsion from any trade union or society, or 
to any fine or penalty, or to deprivation of 
any right or benefit to which he or his legal 
personal representatives would otherwise be 
entitled, or liable to be placed in any respect 
either directly or indirectly under any dis- 
ability or at any disadvantage as compared 
with other members of the union or society. 
This section is made retrospective as respects 
any strike or lockout since the Ist May, 1926, 
which is declared illegal by the Act. 


Picketing 

Section 8 declares it to be unlawful for 
one or more persons (whether acting on their 
own behalf or on behalf of a trade union or of 
an individual employer or firm, and notwith- 
standing that they may be acting in contem- 
plation or furtherance of a trade dispute) to 
attend at or near a house or place where a per- 
son resides or works or carries on business or 
happens to be, for the purpose of obtaining or 
communicating information or of persuading 
or inducing any person to work or to abstain 
from working, if they so attend in such num- 
bers or otherwise in such manner as to be cal- 
culated to intimidate any person in that house 
or place, or to obstruct the approach thereto or 
egress therefrom or to lead to a breach of the 
peace. “To intimidate” is defined as meaning 
to cause in the mind of a person a reasonable 
apprehension of injury to him or to any mem- 
ber of his family or to any of his dependants 
or of violence or damage to any person or 
property; and the expression “injury” includes 
injury to a person in respect of his business, 
occupation, employment, or other source of 
income, and includes any actionable wrong. It 
is also declared unlawful for one or more per- 
sons, for the purpose of inducing any person to 
work or to abstain from working, to watch 
or beset a house or place where a person resides 
or the approach to such a house or place. 


Political Funds 


Section 4 provides that it shall not be law- 
ful to require any member of a trade union 
to make any contribution to the political fund 
of a trade union unless he has given notice, in 
a prescribed form, of his willingness to con- 
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tribute thereto. Contributions to the politi- 
cal fund must be made separately from any 
contributions to the other funds of the union. 


Civil Servants 


Section 5 prohibits established civil servants 
from ‘being members, delegates, or represen- 
tatives of any organization of which the prim- 
ary object is to influence or affect the remuner- 
ation and conditions of employment of its 
members, unless the organization is an organ- 
ization of which the membership is confined 
to persons employed by or under the Crown 
and is an organization which complies with 
such provisions as may be contained in the 
regulations for securing that it is in all respects 
independent of, and not affiliated to, any such 
organization as aforesaid the membership of 
which is not confined to persons employed by 
or under the Crown or any federation compris- 
ing such organizations, that its objects do not 
include political objects, and that it is not as- 
sociated directly or indirectly with any politi- 
cal party or organization. 


Employment Disabilities 


Section 6 makes it unlawful for any local 
or other public authority to make it a condi- 
tion of the employment or continuance in em- 
ployment of any person that he shall or shall 
not be a‘:member of a trade union, or ta im- 
pose any condition upon persons employed 
by the authority whereby employees who are 
or are not members of a trade union are liable 
to be placed in any respect either directly or 
indirectly under any disability or disadvantage 
as compared with other employees. It is also 
made unlawful to make membership or non- 
membership of a trade union a condition of 
any contract with a local or other public 
authority. Another subsection of this section 
provides penalties against any person em- 
ployed by a local or other public authority 
who wilfully breaks a contract. of service with 
that authority, knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe that the probable consequence 
of his so doing, either alone or in combination 
with others, will be to cause injury or danger 
or grave inconvenience to the community. 


Injunctions 


Section 7 empowers the Attorney-General 
(in Scotland, the Lord Advocate) to apply for 
an injunction to restrain any application of 
the funds of a trade union in contravention of 
the Act. 

Definitions 

Section 8 defines a “strike,” for the purposes 
of this Act, as meaning the cessation of work 
by a body of persons employed in any trade 
or industry acting in combination, or a con- 
certed refusal, or a refusal under a common 
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understanding, of any number of persons who 
are, or have been, so employed, to continue 
to work or to accept employment. “Lockout” 
is defined as meaning the closing of a place of 
employment or the suspension of work, or 
the refusal by an employer to continue to em- 
ploy any number of persons employed by him 
in consequence of a dispute, done with a view 


to compelling those persons, or to aid another 
employer in compelling persons employed by 
him, to accept terms or conditions of or affect- 
ing employment. A strike or lockout is not 
to be deemed to be calculated to coerce the 
‘(Government unless such coercion ought reas- 
onubly to be expected as a consequence 
thereof. # 





LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1926 


aiete ninth annual report of the Depart- 

ment of Labour of British Columbia con- 
tains full information concerning industrial, 
labour, and governmental activities in the pro- 
vince during the calendar year 1926. The De- 


partment was established under an act of 1917. 


It has authority to require the trade unions, 
industrial societies and other organizations to 
supply information as to their rules and prac- 
tices; to require employers to furnish reports 
as to their employees, that is, their names, 
occupations, wages, hours of work,. etc.; and 
to obtain from any available source informa- 
tion.as to the cost of living, and the relations 
of prices to labour and industrial conditions in 
the province. The Department administers 
the employment service and Factories Act. 
The Deputy Minister of Labour is ex officio 
the chairman of the Board of Adjustment 
under the Hours of Work Act of 1923, pro- 
viding for an 8-hour working day in the in- 
dustries of the province excepting those in- 
dustries expressly exempted by the Board. 


Industrial Conditions 


The year 1926 is described as one of con- 
siderable progress, the pay-roll of the province 
reaching a record total. During the year 4,521 
industrial employers sent returns to the De- 
partment, and in addition to these returns the 
Department: made a careful calculation of the 
pay-rolls of employers who failed to report. 
On this basis an estimate totalling $175,173,836, 
was made of the salaries and wages in con- 
nection with industrial operations in the pro- 
vince during 1926. This compares with $159,- 
959,820 for 1925, and with $151,037,316 for 1924, 
the increase last year being nearly $15,000,000. 
Nearly all the leading industries shared in 
these increases, substantial gains being re- 
corded in the lumbering, contracting, coast- 
shipping, food-products, metal-mining, pulp 
and paper, and the various other manufac- 
turing industries. The principal falling off was 
in the coal-mining industry, owing to circum- 


stances which were, at least in part, temporary, 


as was evidenced by improved conditions dur- 


ing the closing months of the year. The 
highest number of persons employed in in- 
dustries generally was recorded in September 
and the lowest in January. The changes made 
in wage rates were mostly in an upward direc- 
tion, and there was a slight increase in the 
general weekly average. The number of lower- 
paid wage-earners showed a considerable de- 
crease. 

The estimated pay-roll of the province in 
1926 is divided by districts as follows: Greater 
Vancouver, $63,833,346. Rest of Mainland, 
$81,123,003; Vancouver Island, $30,217,486. The 
4,521 returns received were divided into 
twenty-five groups. Twenty of these show an 
increase over their pay-roll for 1925, the in- 
crease amounting to $14,808,307. The remain- 
ing five groups show a decreased pay-roll, the 
decrease aggregating $1,330,846. There Is, ac- 
cordingly a met increase in the twenty-five 
groups of $13,477,360. 

The building and contracting group, which 
showed such a marked advance in 1925 that. 
many people doubted its ability to go any 
further ahead in 1926, made even greater 
strides in the latter year, the pay-roll of this 
industry going up $1,700,000. The Lower 
Mainland, the region centering in the City of 
Vancouver, obtained the chief benefit of this 
expansion, but improved records came also. 
from most of the other districts of thé pro- 
vince; substantial increases were also recorded 
in shipping, the manufacture of food products, 
printing, oil-refining and the metal trades 
group. The lumbering industry made the most 
notable expansion during that year, nearly 
three millions being added to the pay-roll. 

Of the industries showing a decline during 
the year, the most conspicuous was coal- 
mining. The reduction of its pay-roll by over 
$600,000 is attributed partly to the severe 
competition of oil fuel in its various forms,. 
and partly also. to the extreme mildness of 
the winter 1925-26, necessitating less than the 
normal consumption of domestic coal. The 
explosives and chemicals groups and also the 
cigar and tobacco manufacturing industry show 
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a slight decrease. The wage payments of the 
various public utilities in the country show a 
reduction of nearly $100,000. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that in 1925 the returns 
from some of the operations included con- 
siderable payments for extention work. 


Generally speaking, the large industrial com- 
panies in the Coast region nearly all paid 
larger totals under the head of wages in 1926 
than in 1925. A comparison of the pay-rolls 
in the various industries for the past three 


years is given in the following table:— 











1924 1925 1926 
Industry No. of No. of No. of 
Firms Total Firms Total Firms Total 
report- Pay-roll report- Pay-roll report- Pay-roll 
ing ing ing 
$ cts $ cts $ cts 
Breweries. 5... sive tetera a 26 574,933 86 27 607,093 14 33 777,755 68 
Burlders’ materials: aon een ees. 56 15251,102'23 55 1,390,309 48 72 1,652,946 45 
Cigar and tobacco manufacture................- 7 65,159 24 6 57,085 07 ai EY Pye yA 
Coal ining ir) oc cou eon eae: Pips 7,599,643 78 Pat 7,475,214 61 Dif 6,847,756 57 
Coast shipping? Bin. 5% &... bg oa. «tee Peete: nets a 131 6,480,990 92 144 6,736,972 71 146 8,515,239 41 
Contracting a Aaa oe cae eettre ine oe ines 855 12,270,425 17 982 13,343,560 02 1,191 15,046,488 07 
Explosives'and chemicals: 2.22.06. sen0.)s>-0 2: 24 790,926 46 19 564,630 16 9 468,600 30 
Poodd} products. i. tite ees. Panes = cette. ee 331 7,760,664 62 378 9,110,298 75 44] 10,294,610 51 
Garment-making 2.7 acer ame er eae tastsid «ke 62 692,802 47 79 703,383 97 82 883,661 63 
House-turnishing ssa. see os mires em eae sls es 40 503,972 11 43 515,105 29 42 646,404 44 
Manufacturing jewellery..................200005 13 254,729 38 10 220,705 69 9 236,981 78 
tune , cleaning and dyeing.............. ae 64 1,154,546 69 84 1,363,415 91 77 1,408,574 44 
anufacturing leather and fur goods............. 46 420,517 74 54 413,277 52 58 458,889 00 
Emmiber industries. . (itt sae ee eee eae! 904 31,339,445 11 990 32,015,830 90 974 34,826,351 73 
IMEGCOU EPA OS (0 a... cya tert aera scr, Be ac 465 5,646,298 18 522 5,849,903 31 579 7,386,692 84 
Motal-mininge feo Pavan e eens aera eves erties erat ale 162 7,102,374 33 215 7,829,541 92 260 8,600,887 09 
Miscellaneous...........2)-abeieatiae serene kta 72 1,463,132 65 145 2,715,462 40 117 2,205,618 67 
OMe ining ey sco ele ve che rerpectaieessiole! Slesmciae = je: 5 492,761 90 8 774,587 52 21 1,178,387 30 
Paintumanitactuy ovosis) sete nets sees etek 11 226,368 42 12 192,648 70 9 223,448 47 
Printing and publishing................0..00000- 96 2,636,049 66 104 2,910 339 76 126 3,279,828 06 
Puls auc paper mills)... ss scred. peeee cae ees «> 10 3,981,623 11 li 3,989,546 96 13 6,289,325 87 
Shipbuilding! osc). sels cles eet notte ares foley 30 1,486,102 46 85 172125370 71 40 1,835,439 17 
SIMSLINAM 5 1. Ws Deters wrote ectetetate «avatars, She 3 4,213,469 30 4 5,037,966 16 3 5,275,709 00 
Street-ranways, ete:... Mkt. Sastre eas ote tilsate 69 7,794,865 55 101 8,984,065 58 85 8,887,913 34 
Manufacturing wood (N.E.S. ) Hebets bec eee orc 59 1,645,866 82 89 1,929,922 36 82) 2,137,361 41 
Totals) Pca See oe see 3,566] 107,798,771 36 4,138] 115,943,238 60 4,521] 129,420,599 55 





The accompanying table shows the number 
of employees by weekly wage groups in 1926. 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE-RATES (WAGE- 
EARNERS ONLY) 





For Week of Males Females 
Employment of Appren- 
Greatest 18 Yrs.| Under |18 Yrs.| Under | tices 
Number and |18 Yrs.| and | 18 Yrs. 
over Over 
Under $6.00...... 2 79 27 19 95 
$ 6.00 to $ 6.99.. 3 100 22 iA! 72 
7.00to 7.99..) 12 88 165 38 77 
8.00to 8.99.. 53 129 144 64 108 
9.00 to 9.99.. 54 152 76 70 47 
10.00 to 10.99.. 97 168 59 79 105 
11.00 to 11.99.. 204 116 88 69 76 
12.00 to 12.99.. 359 269 544 113 314 
13.00 to 13.99.. 528 124 1,006 167 95 
14.00 to 14.99.. 965 133 1,074 63 27 
15.00 to 15.99.. 1,488 113 1,075 37 60 
16.00 to 16.99.. 1,311 121 744 6 29 
17.00 to 17.99.. 1,952 77 337 13 23 
18.00 to 18.99.. 2,520 83 465 8 21 
19.00 to 19.99.. 7, 765 54 246 3 10 
20.00 to 20.99.. 3,052 30 471 3 18 
21.00 to 21.99.. Deas 33 288 é 15 
22.00 to 22.99.. 4,697 9 192 3 19 
23.00 to 23.99.. 4,475 19 BOL hs crrdseee 4 
24.00 to 24.99..| 10,776 12 102 2 4 
25.00to 25.99.. 4,462 13 104 Dioretala vat 
26.00 to 26.99.. 2,820): serene « 52 2 7 
27.00 to 27.99.. 45803) ash seenien AD sa eebirds 8 
24.00 to 28.99.. 3 OOO laetverton. Tose aes 6 
29.00 to 29.99.. 3 OSU tpemeeee: ES rere chceate 15 
30.00 to 34.99...) 138,713] ~ 5 59 ae Hf if 
35.00 to 39.99..| 10,460]........ OAR et EE 15 
40.00 to 44.99.. OF LOL roe: Siege ee Peres wicca s 
45.00 to 49.99.. Di TOT H Sera ok VATE cs ARC (rho eRe ee 
50.00 and Overs) .4:44Blccnst quale? ants heel heiiehe} ves 
Totals? ccs: 100,303 1,927 7,506 795 1,281 


Factory Inspection 


The chief inspector of factories. in his re- 
port, remarks that “each succeeding year 
brings a noticeable improvement in the safe- 
ty, sanitary, and lighting conditions of the 
factories coming under our jurisdiction.” The 
efforts of the Department of Factory Inspec- 
tion to lessen the accident rate has with very 
few exceptions met with voluntary recognition 
on the part of those to whom orders were 
issued respecting dangerous conditions. The 
report notes a decreased number of major 
accidents and commends the co-operation of 
owners, managers and workmen which made 
the decrease possible. The report embodies 
useful directories containing the names of em- 
ployers and trade unions in the province as 
well as the names and addresses of officials 
of the various organizations. 

The report notes a slight increase over 1926 
in the number of Asiatic workers in the pro- 
vince: This increase was chiefly made up of 
Chinese, though Japanese, and particularly 
females of that country, figure prominently in 
the returns. The progressive decline in the 
number of Hindus which has been going on 
over a number of years is again in evidence. 
As in other years the largest share of pro- 
vincial labour is supplied by native Canadians 
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and natives of Great Britain, who, together, 
represent more than two-thirds of the indus- 
trial workers. 

' The report outlines the “Hours of Work 
Act” of 1923 and the “Male Minimum Wage 
Act” of 1925 and records the effect of each 
on the industries to which they apply (pages 
929 and 948). The absence of labour disputes 
of serious character was again a feature of the 
industrial life of the province. During the 
year, thirteen disputes, involving stoppage of 
work, effected 1,749 workmen and entailed a 
loss of 28,016 working days. 
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Employment Service 


The report remarks on the continued use- 
fulness of the Employment Service in the 
province as shown by the fact that 10 per 
cent more persons were placed in employ- 
ment in 1926 than in the previous year. This 
equals the record of 1925. The Service is con- 
tinuing the work of endeavouring to find em- 
ployment for handicapped ex-service men for 
which purpose special sections were created in 
1925 in Vancouver and Victoria. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA “HOURS OF WORK ACT” IN 1926 


HE second annual report of the Board of 
adjustment on the administration of the 
Hours of Work Act is contained in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour for British 
Columbia for 1926 (see page.... of this issue). 
The report states that already the Act has re- 
sulted in considerable shortening of the work- 
ing day for employees who formerly worked 
an excessive number of hours. Proof of this 
statement is found in the details as to working 
hours which were collected by the Department 
from 4,521 employers of labour in 1926. These 
details are given fully in a table which is re- 
produced in abbreviated form below. In each 
industry comparison is made between 1924, 
the year before the Act became operative, and 
1926. In 19 of the 25 groups of industries a 
reduction is shown in the average weekly work- 
ing period. The groups not so affected either 
contain a considerable number of workers who 
do not come under the provisions of the Act, 
or else their normal working hours, both be- 
fore and since the passing of the Act, have 
been less than 48 a week. 

The effect of the “ Hours of Work Act” has 
chiefly been felt in the lumbering group of 
industries which employ altogether something 
like 40,000 persons. In the logging branch 
the average hours have been reduced from 
50.79 to 48.71, or a difference of 2.08 a week. 
Sawmills have witnessed an average reduc- 
tion of working-time by 4.82 hours a week; 
shingle-mills, 7.12 hours; planing-mills, 5.10 
hours; logging-railways, 1.95 hours; the branch 
embracing box-factories, sash and door plants, 
etc., 2.62 hours; mixed plants, 4.98 hours; 
and pulp and paper mills, 5.01 hours. In 
the lumbering group there are still some sec- 
tions with an average slightly over forty- 
eight hours and this is explained by the per- 
manent and temporary exemptions already re- 
ferred to, but the figures given in the table 
below will show that, for the general body 


of workers, the Act has meant a real reduc- 
tion in the hours of labour. 

Apart from the lumbering industry there 
is an average reduction of 2.15 hours weekly 
in the contracting group, and of 4.41 hours 
in the allied group of industries for the pro- 
vision of builders’ materials. The other 
changes are less important, though, in refer- 
ence to the increase of 3.49 hours weekly in 


TABLE SHOWING CHANGES IN Hours oF Work IN 
Various INDUSTRInS, 1924 anp 1926 








Average Weekly 
Working Hours 















1924 1926 
Breweriesé, |. RENEE CEs Ae ee 49-04 47-91 
Builders’ material, ete.J...0........6.¢.... 51-51 47-10 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing.......... 44.26 44-46 
Coal mining (1) 2-.4.9heee ee eee 47-90 48-00 
Coast. shippineies, 4. Fe ee oe 56-76 53-29 
Contracting 22 23 rere 47-72 45-57 
Explosives, chemicals, ete.................. 52-44 51-49 
Food products, manufacture of............. 53-67 51-82 
Garment-making }1999) oe eee 45-12 44-81 
House furnishings: eee eee 46-01 45-14 
Jewellery, manufacture of.................. 43-65 43-96 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing............. 46-66 46-54 
Leather and fur goods, manufacture of...... 47-88 47-26 
Lumber industries.—In this group are in- 
cluded:— 
OR CIN EY, o.~.scace fae ks ER ee 50-79 48-71 
ihoggins—railways.).,/. eee eee 52-01 48-06 
Mixed plants. :.2225.45.leeee eee 54-01 49-03 
Lumber'dealersin#! f... 1eoE) pee 52-29 46-78 
Pianing mills. : 252... REP, Ae. 55-58 50-48 
Dawmillan)... ek Lc ae oh nif S405 49-23 
Shinglemills.«. (22)." .. sae Ie chico || Ooe4d 48-32 
Metal trades... 220... . Hapa ....| 44-36 45-81 
53-12 55-43 
48-79 47-67 
47-97 51-46 
44-63 44-25 
45-90 45-58 
53-24 48-23 
44-73 44-14 
55-95 53-21 
46-12 45-83 
BOC) i. Bisco Wessels ok eae PEG ae Ce 48-90 46-28 
et Nn Sei alan ie EE SRC ee i OE Ni fl ba 


x y) This group comes under the Coal Mines Regulation 


ct. 
(2) This group comes under the Metalliferous Mines Act. 
(3) Covered by the Labour Regulations Act. 
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the oil-refining group, it should be noted that 
this group includes the new fish-reduction 
plants where the operations are in the nature 
of things both seasonal and-intermittent and in 
which it would not be possible to insist upon 
a strict interpretation of the Act. 

The report states that 176 temporary ex- 
emptions were granted during the year, men- 
tioning the most usual reasons for permitting 
overtime. These reasons include urgency of 
orders following the arrival of a ship for 
cargo; breakdowns; grain movements; ap- 
proach of freeze-up; seasonal work; holiday 
rush, etc. Forty-two applications for per- 


mits of exemption were refused during the 
year. 

The report contains the text of all the 
regulations so far issued under the Hours of 
Work Act. Certain adjustments of working 
hours are permitted in particular industries 
to meet special circumstances in each case. 
For example, bakers are allowed to work 10 
hours per month in excess of 48 hours per 
week, and special rules are made to the re- 
quirements of work involving a_ periodical 
rush of business. The fishing industry and 
all its branches, including canning, is exempted 
from the eight-hour day provision. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ApuE ninth report on Minimum: Wages for 
female employees in British Columbia 
outlines the activities of the Board during 
the calendar year 1926. The Minimum Wage 
Act is among the acts administered by a 
board of three members one of whom is the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, the report of the 
board forming part of the Department’s an- 
nual report of the year, which is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. Among the events of 
the year the report outlines the proceedings 
of the conference convened in Vancouver at 
the request of the employees of the fruit 
and vegetable industry, who filed a petition 
with the board. As a result of the delibera- 
tions of this conference the minimum wage 
for experienced female workers in the fruit 
and vegetable industry was increased during 
the year to $14.40 for a week of forty-eight 
hours, either on a time or piece-rate basis. 
Tor inexperienced workers a weekly wage of 
$11 for the first two months was recom- 
mended. In both cases “time and one-half ” 
was allowed for overtime. This increase in 
the minimum wage affected 2,455 female em- 
ployees in the fruit and vegetable industries. 


The law provides that in cases where work- 
ers have been paid less than the established 
minimum wage they may institute a civil 
action to recover the difference between what 
they received and the minimum rate together 
with the costs of solicitor’s fees fixed by the 
court. When cases of this kind come to light 
endeavours are made to effect amicable settle- 
ments. As a result of these endeavours the 
sum of $3,315 in arrears of wages was col- 
lected for underpaid employees. This amount 
was made up of sums ranging from 75 cents 
to $400, the latter figure representing the 
arrears due to a woman who had been de- 
prived of a considerable amount each month 
for a number of months. The report outlines 


a number of cases brought before the court 
under the Minimum Wage Act, all resulting 
in the imposition of fines. 

A summary of the Minimum Wage Orders 
now in force, in addition to that affecting the 
fruit and vegetable industry already set forth, 
is as follows:— 


Mercantile industry, $12.75 (hourly rate, 
26446 cents). 
Laundry, cleaning and dyeing industries, 


$13.50 (hourly rate, 283 cents). 

Public housekeeping, $14 (hourly rate, 29% 
cents). 

Office occupation, $15 (hourly rate, 
cents). 

Personal service occupation, $14.25 (hourly 
rate, 291146 cents). . 

Fishing industry (Canneries), $15.50 (hour- 
ly rate, 37%4 cents). 

Telephone and telegraph occupation, $15 
(hourly rate, 314 cents). 

Manufacturing industry, $14 (hourly rate, 
29146 cents). 

The payroll returns required each year from 
employers were in 1926 sent in by 3,123 firms, 
against 2,804 for the previous year. With this 
increase of 319 reporting firms details of wages 
and working hours were submitted for 16,070 
women and girl employees. This is an ad- 
vance of 2,171 over the 1925 total which 
accounted for 13,899 persons. 

From the actual figure supplied by em- 
ployers the weekly average wage for the adult 
and skilled workers proved to be $17.05 repre- 
senting a decrease of 33 cents over the year 
1925. For the group of employees who had 
not completed their training the weekly aver- 
age was $10.03 as opposed to $10.34 in the 
previous year. 

The Minimum Wage Act permits an em- 
ployer to have 35 per cent of his female staff 
classed as inexperienced employees. The re- 
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-turns reveal that 14.59 per cent appear in 
this category. This figure represents an in- 
crease of two per cent over the corresponding 
figure for last year but the statutory allow- 
ance is stated to be amply adequate. 


Marital Status—The payroll returns for 
1926 provided columns in which the employer 
recorded whether the employee was married, 
widowed, or single. In the fruit and vege- 
table industry the married women comprise 
a large proportion of the workers, due perhaps 
to the fact that the product they work in is 
very perishable and at the peak of the season 
all available help is pressed into service. In 
the laundry industry about 25 per cent of the 
women recorded are married. Public house- 
keeping has a percentage of about. 28.5 mar- 
ried women in its ranks. In the fishing in- 
dustry out of 26 reported, 16 are married or 
widowed. The telephone and telegraph occu- 
pation has the lowest percentage of married 
workers, namely, 4.7, In comparison with 
other occupations there are relatively few 
married women in office positions. Out of the 
3,756 employees reported in clerical work only 
432 are classified as married, 


Length of Service—tIn the office occupation 
over 25 per cent of the employees have been 
in their present positions five years and up- 
wards and 220 employees have been engaged 
in the one place for 10 years or more. In the 
telephone and telegraph occupation over 18 
per cent have been in the same position for 
five years or more. To qualify for positions in 
office or telephone work considerably more 
training is required than in the majority of 
other classes, and this would seem to have a 
bearing on the duration of employment. Ow- 
ing to the fact that in the fruit and vege- 
table industry the season lasts less than a 
year in most plants, over one-half the 
workers are shown to have been employed 
less than 12 months. Of this number doubt- 
less there are some who worked in the same 
establishment in former years but all em- 
ployers do not take this into consideration 
when making returns. With a total of 7,509 
remaining in their positions less than one 
year the employment problem is a vital one 
to employers. 

The following tables give a statistical sum- 
mary of all occupations covered by regulations 
of the Board, labour turnover in each group, 
ete. :— 


SUMMARY OF ALL OCCUPATIONS 


1926 








ie 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Number of firms reporting............ 35193 
Number o Fane i 2,804 2,287 2,195 2,135 
Over 18 years, or experienced........ 13,725 9 
Under 18 years, or inexperienced..... 2,345 ser en eae Fars 
Total weekly wages— ‘ } ¢ . 
; RO eee, over 18 years, or ex- 
perienced’:1 3}... ea IU ae $234,001.53 91 
Piiateyecs under 18 \yoary. Orhan $211,713.38 $176,517.87 $164,712.57 $152,890.94 
experienced. “hin. Hoc aecilsasierece $23 ,513 50 1 
Rtéraco'woslkly wagée-e $17,764.00 $12,644.50 $12.511.50 $12,546.50 
Haploves: over 18 years, or ex- 
perience! yee. Fy oh AG anaes $17.05 
Employees under if ‘yoardcite cin: $17.38 $17.05 $17.14 $17.00 
OXPEFION COG 30) sik son! Gutetieme Li aieee $10.03 
Percentage of itd beg under 18 anew ‘ wea ik — 
years, or Inexperienced../.....5..3.1. 14-59% 12- ; : k 
Average hours worked per week....... 43-82 rte is en ees - sail 


SigeT tt ET ee es lt te ha set BA ed Wecnei 


TABLE SHOWING LABOUR TURNOVER IN EACH GROUP—NUMBER OF EMPLOY 
SERVICE OF PMPLOV EE DOF EMPLOYEES IN CONTINUOUS 


i. nT Un er 


Un- 1 2 S 





Number| Num- 


4 5 6 7 8 9 10 f - 

Name of Industry Not der to to to to to to to to to | years iinyhes pen 
speci-| 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 or | report- | re- 
fied | year | years| years| years years| years} years| years] years| years| over ed port- 

ing 

Mercantile. annotate 33) 1,513 531 372 261 166 121 84 67 
Laundry......... ace certeuyeel skal iT e84) eal "eer aay ol ae 3 7 . ae 85 
Public housekeeping. . 19 977 285 155 100 49 iif 28 29 12 9 30 yes} 399 
Office...... ifs tapas ‘cas Bret 78 929 601 487 382 274 218 248 125 118 76 220 3 156 1,636 
Manufacturing a iia rina eet eR 100 802 802 248 147 112 81 68 45 37 iVé 59 2,018 "335 
Personal service.2.. 3... f:32 42 99 56 93 36 9 2 3 6 4 1 4 "285 76 
Telephone and telegraph.... 1) 370}. 309] 256 171 99 88 131 43 37 30 74 1,609 103 
Fishing Oe 20 1 i Sea ee ee "26 4 
Fruit and vegetable......... 545] 1,460} 147} 130] 65} ~ 54/94 14 rey ate a One oe OF 3| 2,455) 45 

MOtnlse: seh hee 1,026 6,483] 2,349] 1 756] 1,233 800 599 604 327 262 160 468] 16 070} 3,123 
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MINIMUM WAGE FIXING MACHINERY 
New Publicaton by International Labour Office 


HE International Labour Office has recently 
issued a new edition of the valuable 
publication entitled “Minimum Wage-fixing 
Machinery ”, giving additional information as 
to the legislation of certain countries on this 
subject. (The first edition was reviewed in the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, page 420.) 

“Minimum wage fixing machinery in trades 
in which organization of employers and work- 
ers is defective and where wages are excep- 
tionally low, with special reference to the 
home-working trades” was one of the items 
on the agenda of the Tenth session of the 
International Labour Conference, held at 
Geneva from 25 May to 16 June, 1927 (Lazour 
Gazette, July, 1927, page 755). This con- 
ference, in accordance with the “double 
discussion”? procedure introduced this year, 
did not adopt a draft convention or recom- 
mendation, but held a preliminary general 
discussion to determine the points which 
should be covered in a questionnaire to be 
submitted to the various governments. Re- 
plies to this questionnaire are embodied in 
this new edition. 

The present publication traces the devel- 
opment of minimum wage legislation from 
the time of its adoption in New Zealand and 
Australia during the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century down to the present day. 
The British Parliament passed a minimum 
wage law (the Trade Boards Act) in 1909; 
Massachusetts adopted the minimum wage 
principle in 1912, with eight other states 
followed in 1913. In 1917 minimum wage 
laws were passed in Alberta (the Factories 
Act), and Mexico. The period from 1918 to 
1920 saw a wide extension of minimum wage 
legislation. In Great Britain and Ireland 
during this period an important increase in 
the number of trades for which minimum 
rates were fixed, followed the passing of the 
Trade Boards Act in 1918. In Canada six 
provinces followed the example of Alberta by 
enacting minimum wage laws for female em- 
ployees. Minimum wage legislation was also 
passed in Norway, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany and Hungary. South Africa passed 
an Act of wide application in 1925 and, in 1926, 
Italy passed a law introducing compulsory 
arbitration of disputes, on establishing courts 
to determine conditions of labour. The scope 
of these laws varies greatly, some of them 
fixing minimum rates in nearly all trades 
while others provide for only certain specified 
categories of workers, generally women or 
home-workers. Thus the Canadian laws with 


the exception of the Male Minimum Wage 
Act of British Columbia, 1925, are limited to 
women and male juveniles. 

As regards the methods adopted for fixing 
wages, most of the laws make provision for 
the setting up of machinery to fix the rates 
of wages from time to time. Some of these 
laws indicate the bases on which the mini- 
mum rates are to be fixed; others leave the 
wage-fixing machinery free in this respect. The 
chief objects of minimum wage legislation are 
to prevent the payment of unduly low wages, 
and competition between employers with re- 
gard to wages. 

The report gives special attention to the 
most important types of machinery for the 
regular fixing of minimum wages; the various 
bases or principles adopted when fixing mini- 
mum rates; the problem of defining the 
limits of each trade; and the methods adopted 
for ensuring enforcement. 


Wage Fixing Machinery 


The most important types of machinery for 
the regular fixing of minimum rates are trade 
boards and general boards. Where the trade 
boards system is in effect a separate board is 
set up for each trade or industry. Each 
board acting independently of other boards, 
fixes minimum rates in its own trade or in- 
dustry. This system is adopted in Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, Germany, the Argentine Republic and 
the Australian States of Victoria and Tas- 
mania. The composition of the Trade boards 
is generally the same. A board usually con- 
sists of a number of representatives taken 
from among the employers, an equal number 
taken from among the employees; and one 
or two disinterested persons whose office it 
is to secure a reasonable decision in cases of 
difference between the claims of the two sides 
of representative members. 

In the case of the general board system, a 
single board fixes minimum rates for a number 
of different industries. Sometimes a general 
board fixes rates which apply uniformly to a 
number of industries. Where the latter course 


‘is taken the board usually obtains the views 


of employers and workers in any industry 
before deciding on the rates for that industry. 
This system, it is found, provides greater 
possibilities of avoiding unnecessary differ- 
ences between minimum rates of wages in the 
various trades than where these are fixed in- 
dependently by a separate board in each trade. 
The general board type of machinery has been 
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adopted in the United States, Canada, in cer- 
tain Australian States and in South Africa. 
A general board usually consists of three or 
five members charged with the duty of fixing 
minimum rates in different trades. The chair- 
man is a disinterested person and the other 
members are equally representative of employ- 
ers and employees. A general board does not 
possess expert knowledge of the conditions in 
different trades. Consequently before fixing 


a rate in any trade they frequently consult ' 


advisory committees of employers and em- 
ployees in the trade concerned. 


Base used for Fixing Minimum Rates 


The legal minimum wage is based on one 
of three standards, namely, the living wage; 
the capacity of industry to pay; or the rela- 
tion to wages of other groups of workers. The 
living wage principle has received its greatest 
application by wage-fixing bodies in Australia, 
New Zealand, United States, and Canada. For 
adult male workers the minimum wage is gen- 
erally based on the requirements of a man 
with a wife and two children under 14 years 
of age. For adult female workers the mini- 
mum wage is based on the requirements of 
a woman without dependants. To establish 
the precise figure a list of the necessary com- 
modities is drawn up and their cost ‘is deter- 
mined at prevailing prices. This figure consti- 
tutes the minimum wage. According to this 
standard a man with a family composed only 
of a wife and two children would enjoy a 
higher standard of living than the man with 
five children. To meet this difficulty family 
allowances have been introduced in) some 
states. The principle of family allowances 
bases the living wage on the requirements of 
a man and his wife and makes a further 
allowance for each child under fourteen. 

The capacity of industry to pay frequently 
constitutes the basis of the living wage in New 
Zealand and Australia. This principle may 
be determined in two ways. It may be under- 
stood to be the determination of the wages of 
a given group of workers on the basis of the 
capacity of industry in general, or it may also 
be considered to mean the capacity of each 
separate industry, the minimum wages of each 
industry being fixed according to conditions 
in that industry. This basis is often adopted 
where minimum wages are fixed by inde- 
pendent trade boards. In Australia and New 
Zealand, when a basis or living wage is fixed 
below which no worker shall fall, this is de- 
termined in relation to the capacity of in- 
dustry as a whole. However thé capacity of 
each separate industry is usually taken into 
account. In fixing the so-called secondary 


wage paid in respect of the worker’s skill or 
the special character of the work, allowance 
is made for the financial condition of the in- 
dustry concerned. 

Relation of wages to other groups of work- 
ers may also constitute the basis of a living 
wage, and this principle also may be. inter- 
preted in two ways. The wages of a given 
group of workers may be fixed in relation to 
the level of wages for work of similar diffi- 
culty in other industries; or the minimum 
wages of a given group of workers may be 
fixed in relation to those of workers in allied 
occupations in the district or to those workers 
in the same trade in other districts. This 
system is in use in Norway and France. 


The minimum wage for homeworkers must 
be fixed in such relations to wages in work- 
shops and factories that homework is not 
driven out of existence. In practice this prin- 
ciple is based on the belief that if a repre- 
sentative portion of a trade can afford to pay 
the wage rates fixed in the agreement, the 


‘remainder of the trade should also be able to 


afford to pay the same rates. 


Minimum Wage Groups 


There are two methods of grouping indi- 
viduals for minimum wage purposes, the in- 
dustrial and the occupational. According to 
the former all similar establishments in a 
given area are grouped into one industrial 
unit, and common wage scales apply to all 
workers in the establishments covered. Ac- 
cording to the occupational method of group- 
ing, the individual workers are classified ac- 
cording to their occupation or craft, irrespec- 
tive of the industry in which they work. In 
actual practice the occupational method o 
grouping is rarely adopted. 

Difficulty is frequently encountered in defin- 
ing the limits of various trades. To overcome 
this a definition of a trade is drafted either 
by the trade board or general board, on the 
basis of a preliminary examination of the 
organization of the trade after consultation 
with its members. Information of a technical 
character is obtained from the trade and the 
definition is then drafted in legal form by the 
administrative authority or the board con- 


cerned. There are no very clear principles 


which may be applied for purposes of demar- 
cation. In classifying establishments into in- 
dustrial groups three different criteria have 
been applied, namely, the material worked in, 
the process of manufacture, and the product. 
However, owing to the complexity of indus- 
trial organization no general principle or prin- 
ciples can be applied which will avoid all diff- 
culties of definition. 
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Enforcement 


To insure that the minimum rates fixed are 
actually paid is of primary importance, other- 
wise the legislation fails to give protection to 
the worker, while employers who observe the 
law are placed at a disadvantage owing to 
the unfair competition of their rivals. Cases 
of non-compliance are brought to light either 
by routine inspection or by complaint of the 
worker himself, or of a trade union official, 
an employer or representative of an employers’ 
association. In order to facilitate the work 
of inspection, most laws require the employer 
to keep proper wage records. These records 


Seamen’s Pensions in the United 
Kingdom 


The shipping industry provides each year 
a large number of pensions for aged officers 


and seamen who have served in the mercantile’ 


marine or the fishing fleets, and who live in 
Great Britain or in Northern Ireland. This 
is done through the Seamen’s Pension Fund, 
which was formerly known as the Lascar 
Fund, and is administered by a governing 
body representative of all sections—owners, 
officers, and seamen. 


Shipowners are required to pay the em- 
ployers’ share of the health and unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions in respect of 
their foreign-domiciled seamen, most of whom 
are Lascars working on the shipping lines 
trading to India and the East. Foreign sea- 
men on British ships neither pay insurance 
money nor do they draw any benefits. The 
funds thus obtained have been up to the 
present devoted to paying pensions of 10s. 
a week to retired seamen between the age 
of sixty-five and seventy, the latter being, of 
course, the age when they are qualified for the 
State old-age pension. ‘The qualifying age has 
now been lowered, and a new arrangement 
will come into force from the beginning of 
next year by which the old seamen, instead 


of the 10s. a week, will get 5s. a week for | 


life from the age of sixty-five, so that with 
the State pension they will have allowances 
of 15s. a week. 

Since this scheme started over 3,000 pen- 
sions have been granted and over £140,000 
paid to old and infirm seamen and fishermen. 
It is claimed that no other industry makes 
such provision for its workers. It is hoped 


must include the names and actual earnings 
of all workers covered. Often the addresses 
of the home-workers must be listed. The pen- 
alties for underpayment vary. In many states 
a civil action can be instituted for the recovery 
of the difference between the wage earned 
and the minimum rate. Other states provide 
a fine, while still others adopt a publicity policy 
by publishing lists of those employers who 
do not comply with the law. The laws gener- 
ally provide that the existence of an agreement 
between the employer and worker for work 
to be done at a rate lower than the legal 
minimum is no defence against a charge of 
underpayment. 


to build up a fund so that in time it will be 
possible to offer a pension to every seaman 
who thas spent any large part of his life in 
the mercantile marine. 





Old Age Pensions in Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes in its August edition information 
relative to Old Age Pensions in the United 
Kingdom. The figures relate in all cases to 
the year ended March 31, 1927. The total 
number of pensions payable under the Act on 
that date was 1,031,575. Of this number 
361,140 were payable to men and 670,435 were 
payable to women. The much larger number 
of women pensioners is accounted for in part 
by the fact that women are eligible for a 
pension at 55 while men must be 60 years of 
age. To this figure must be added 166,132 
pensioners under the Widows’, Orphans’, and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Act of 1925, 
making a total of 1,197,707. Of these, 1,175,259 
(including all those under the Act of 1925, 
which was outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for June, 1925) were payable at the full 10s. 
rate and 22,448 at other rates from 8 shillings 
to one shilling a week. The total amount 
paid in pensions during the year, including 
those payable under the 1925 Act, was ap- 
proximately £29,983,000. 

The number of applications for pensions dur- 
ing the year was: Contributory, 234,898; non- 
contributory, 163,377. The number of non- 
contributory pensioners dying during the year 
was 117,443. The number of deaths among 
contributory pensioners for the last quarter of 
the financial year was 2,689. In Scotland the 
number of deaths of contributory pensioners 


during the year was 742. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
‘ALBERTA IN 1926 


New Brunswick 


HE eighth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick covers the calendar year 1926.* 
The total income for the year is estimated at 
$546,010, and the expenditure at $531,287, 
leaving a provisional surplus of $14,723.. De- 
ducting this from the actual deficit of $137,- 
493 of 1925, there remains a provisional deficit 
of $122,770, less an estimated profit on bonds 
of $49,401, or a net provisional deficit of 
$73,368. These figures do not purport to be 
the actual amount of money to the debit or 
credit of classes, but show what has been col- 
lected from the provisional statements filed, 
and what the Board think is a fair income to 
be expected from the amount to be collected, 
owing to the expected increase of the actual 
payrolls over the provisional. The expendi- 
ture shows the same condition. To the 
“amount paid out is added a sufficient sum 
which the Board estimates will cover the cost 
of claims in assembly and the claims which 
may be existing as of December 31, 1926, but 
not reported to the Board, and also the esti- 
mated amount for claims reported partly paid 
but not completed. When the actual figures 
for 1926 are received and all collections made 
and all claims adjusted, these figures may 
vary materially. 
The actual and estimated expenditure for 
1926 included in the total of $531,287 includes 
the following items: Temporary total disa- 


bility, $146,632; medical aid, including doctors’ 
fees and transportation as well as hospital 
and nursing services, $76,115; fatal accidents, 
$54,854; burial expenses, $1,363; permanent 
partial disability, $42,515; unreported claims 
and uncompleted claims (estimate), $161,500. 

The cost of compensation for each year 
1919-1925 was as follows: In 1919, $376,007; 
in 1920, $548,302; in 1921, $469,675; in 1922, 
$496,676; in 1923, $564,890; in 1924, $620,756, 
and in 1925, $570,883. The report indicates a 
decreasing number of accidents, both fatal 
and non-fatal, as compared with the previous 
year. The smaller accident rate was in turn 
responsible for a decreased expenditure and 
the Board consequently experienced a better 
year financially than in 1925. 

The cost of administration, including com- 
missioners’ salaries, staff salaries, travelling 
expenses, etc., is stated as being about eight 
and four-fifths per cent of the total amount 
expended by the Board, totalling $56,159. 
(The rates of assessment to be charged against 
employers in the various classes of industry 
in the province in 1926 were given in the 
Lasour GAzerre for January, 1926, page 20, 
and the rates for 1927 were given in the issue 
for February, 1927, page 163.) 

The report contains complete statistics for 
1925. A table is given showing the number of 
accidents by severity of injury, from 1919 to 
1925, inclusive, as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 1919-1925 


ees 





— 1919 1920 
Fatalaccidents/i).542.....a.s Leh. 25 47 
Permanent total: :7.041),.cn8, dof. anche tis. leis. 
ONINCEROV E20. we he ee eel et 
Permanent partial..................... 183 254 
Hoemporary total 40. set hati eee 1,832 2,967 
Minor and medical aid only........... 656 796 

2,696 4,064 








1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Total 
35 30 37 38 31 243 
1 1 2 1 1 6 
faa ek oly ey 4 8 4 23 
241 245 244 261 241 1,669 
3,032 3,225 4,047 3, 823 3,612 22,538 
1,037 1,310 1,835 1,978 2,075 , 686 
4,346 4,811 6,169 6,109 5,970 34, 165 


Alberta 


According to the ninth annual report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
‘the Province of Alberta (Accident Fund) 
for the year ending December 31, 1926, there 
were 8,930 accidents reported to the Board, an 
increase of 575 or 6.88 per cent over the year 





*The report of the Royal Commission on the 
effect of the Workmen’s Compensation Act on 
the lumbering industry was given in the [a- 
BOUR GAZETTE, May, 1927, page 508. 


1925. Of these, 58 proved fatal, 87 resulted in 
some permanent injury and 8,785 were of a 
temporary nature. Of the workmen to whom -° 
these accidents happened 73.14 per cent are of 
British allegiance. 

The average time loss caused by accidents 
during the year was 88.28 days in permanent, 
and 24.72 in temporary disability cases. The 
average age of the injured workmen was 34.50 
years, and the average weekly wage was $23.52. 
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Of the total of 58 fatalities during the year, 
39 occurred in the coal mining group in which 
also there were 25 cases of permanent dis- 
ability out of a total of 87 cases in all indus- 
tries during the year. Temporary disabilities 
were more widely distributed through the 
various industries. 

The fotlowing table shows the number of 
accidents during the year in groups oo 
to cause :— 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


1926 


REPORTED DURING 








Per= Tem- 
Cause Fatal] manent | porary Total 
dis- dis- 
ability ability 
Burnsiane scaldss.4.: |e it 140 141 
Burst bottles and bro 
Ken plaseeedey ieee ee eee 64 64 
Electrical shock and 
Urns oes ok bE seem comne 18 19 
AUXPIOSIONS®.... .0o0e me 13 1 23 37 
Falling timber and 
DOlESs ese st no oe 3 3 227 233 
Falling and tripping. . 1 2 1,235 1,238 
Falling rock, coal and 
Clay a ak 16 i 679 700 
Flying and falling ob- 
jectaee one ek. ae 2 13 1,470 1,485 
Heavy lifting, loading 
wagons and trucks. pe ae a 2 Sey | 338 
Infection from hand- 
ling meats and ma- 
TOO) Se ae eee Patel (Seen Dene 132 134 
Inhalation of gas 
VY ROVE SSI mae ce eee Dial RR eR Se 50 52 
Machinery, tools and 
equipment......... 5 46 1,478 1,524 
Injured by horse and 
PIT UNAW AV Scouse elu eeume 2 179 181 
Protruding nails and 
SPIKES 38.) eee ee oo ae | ees aane 2 260 262 
Cranking automobiles 1a RR oo dee 63 64 
Struck by automo- 
bilestanatru Cks)..,44|m, nail eee ee os 40 40 
Splashime OL mixtures). ss| eeene e eee 59 59 
Run over, struck by, 
or caught between 
cars. 9 6 842 307 
Derailment of mine 
cars 1 1 58 69 
Slivers and ‘splinters. pe oe A iA, Mic 174 174 
rushed= tc. 3 370 374 
Striking against ob 
IOS eT a a eee 2 364 366 
IP OBtEDILES Aor « a ste eer | ete |e eee 25 aD 
Miscellaneous: 5 1s... 223-2 aaeeeto. ce - 1,008 1,003 
otals wave: 58 87 8,785 8,930 


The report indicates that assessments levied 
during the year together with those outstand- 
ing at December 31, 1925, totalled $854,446.21. 
Of this amount, $783,725.84 was collected, $48,- 
600 was cancelled (owing to over-estimate of 
payrolls or cessation of operations) leaving a 
balance of $22,120.37 unpaid at December 31, 
1926. 

During the year compensation totalling 
$298,404.40 was paid; $391,005.98 was trans- 
ferred to the Pension Fund to cover awards 
in the case of permanent disabilities and fatal 
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accidents, and $234,770.42 was paid to pen- 
sioners. In additicn to this $97,426 was set 
up as a liability to cover pending claims. The 
expense of administration (excluding that made 
on account of Mine Rescue) was $74,790.66 or 
6.89 per cent of collections. 


Since the Act became effective on August 
1, 1918, up to December 31, 1926, there has 
Bika paid to workmen Sannenea at totalling 
$2,180,680.38. In addition to this sum there 
has been awarded and set aside in the Pension 
Fund the sum of $2,109,135.78 out of which 
$789,045.65 has been paid to workmen to whom 
accidents resulted in permanent disabilities and 
to dependents of workmen to whom accidents 
proved fatal. The balance at the credit of 
this fund at the close of the year 1926, was 
$1,596,301.08 out of which 174 widows and 370 
children of deceased workmen, as well as 231 
workmen who met with permanent disabilities 
are receiving monthly payments. 


Payments for medical services since the in- 
ception of the Act up to December 31, 1926, 
total $887,779.42. This cost is borne by the 
workmen, but it should be noted that in a 
large number of cases medical aid is provided 
under medical contracts so that the Board is 
not responsible for the payment of medical 
aid in these cases. 

Total receipts for the year on account of 
medical aid were $186,969.56 while payments 
for medical services amounted to $124,137.70. 

Under the provisions of Privy Council Order 
No. 4432, $9,980.50 was refunded to the Board 
by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment on account of compensation and 
medical aid payments made to workmen to 
which the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Ac- 
cident Fund) applies. 


The number of employers within the scope 
of the Act on December 31, 1926, was 3,139. 


The actual rates of assessment for $100 of 
payrell for the year in the coal mining in- 
dustry was $3, this assessment including a rate 
of 50 cents for mine rescue service. Other 
industries with a comparatively high rate of 
assessment were: Lumbering and logging, 
$3.50; sawmills and shingle mills, $3.50; manu- 
facture of wooden boxes, $3.50; rolling mills, 
$3; natural or artificial gas, oil, and natural 
ice operations, $3; steel building construction 
less than 4 stories, $3; roadmaking and street 
paving (with blasting), $4; aeroplane flying, 
$10. 

The payrolls and numbers of workmen em- 
ployed during 1926 are given in the accomp- 
anying table :— 
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PAYROLLS AND NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN ALBERTA IN 1926 


eee ee 





Industry Payrolls Number 
employed 
$ = cts. 

In and about coal mines.......... 12,118,897 96 8,441 

Employees of workmen.......... 20, 120 32 22 

Strippime pits.cr-. ce. see ee 555,710 07 311 

* Lumbering, planing mills, furni- ; 

tuLnenetGrccatek Sacks aN oe 2,992,790 10 4,108 
Gravel pits, glass, cement, oil, 

ice, paint and chemicals, etc.. 3,078,503 12 2,048 
Garages, rolling mills, foundries, 
machine shops, farm imple- 

ments jetC wasn oe tees Ree se 2,676,367 37 2,035 
Grain elevators, flour milling, 

liquors, abattoirs, soap, etc.... 5,044,839 44 3,867 

Warehousing, cartage, food pro- 
ducts, wearing apparel, laund- 
ries, printing, leather goods, 
Teall Stores jet uce's sn seek 


12,778,510 81 | 9,517, 





Industry Payrolls Number 
employed 
Ja Jor ac ial Nee el Aa et 
: $ cts. 
Building and construction, itriga- 
tion, fishing, water transporta- 
tion, window cleaning, etc...... 4,025,961 02 4,275 
Railway express companies....... 394,590 00 240 
Municipalities. ................04- 4,723,076 02 3,483 
Canadjan Pacific Railway....... 4,161,424 50 3,260 
Canadian National Railway..... 2,600,000 00 1,735 
bebe BvC, Railway.eeeeee. 137,294 28 124. 
School boards; et@..5.0 405 > eee 790,000 00 725 
FRAILWAVSL.. Saeco ts eaetete wert 350,247 17 287 
Employment by Dominion Goy- 
OPNIMIEN tA cna nee ee ee 500,000 00 500 
Employment by Provincial Gov- 
ETNMENG. Hoe... oes eee eee 3,412,889 98 2,600 - 
Totals nie. . ps sceneries eee 60,367,229 16 47,578 


mga sate A ca ih) SN a eis 


Factory Inspection in Great Britain in 1926 


The annual report of the chief inspector of 
factories and workshops in Great Britain for 
the year 1926 states that there were indica- 
tions of a general improvement in industry 
during the first few months of the year, accom- 
panied by a decrease in unemployment which 
continued until the general strike began. The 
effects of the general strike were short-lived, 
though serious, but it was ctherwise with the 
long continued dispute in the coal industry. 
In South Wales, South Yorkshire, the North 
East Coast and Lanarkshire the coal shortage 
was felt most, but the report remarks on the 
large number of industries that were able to 
carry on and employ most of their workers 
throughout the coal stoppage. Eleciricity and 
gas were used instead of coal to supply power 
and light, and many firms introduced oil as a 
substitute for coal with good results. This 
was especially true in the pottery industry 
where the output was increased owing to 
shorter time required for firing. Certain in- 
dustries appear to have benefited, temporarily 
at least, by the coal strike; for example, the 
manufacture of oil stoves, heaters, cooked 
foods, and the production of engines of the 
Diesel oil type received an impetus. The 
silk industry also experienced a revival during 
the coal shortage, and there was a remark- 
able activity in the building trades. The 
textile and lace industries suffered eonsider- 
ably, however, and many woollen mills which 
had been in operation for years were forced 
to liquidate. The report mentions the general 
industrial growth of the southern area of the 
country during the year. 

During 1926 the number of registered fac- 
tories rose from 144,361 to 145,411, and the 
number of registered workshops dropped from 


128,793 to 121,861. The decrease in work- 
shops was most marked in rural districts. 


The accident figures for the year 1926 show 
a decrease of 19,730 from the year 1925. There 
were 139,963 accidents, including 806 fatal, dur- 
ing the year. The decrease is chiefly confined 
to those areas and industries which were most 
affected by the prolonged coal stoppage. 
There was a gratifying fall in the number of 
fatal accidents, which may however be ex- 
vlained by the fact that many of the most 
hazardous industries were working below nor- 
mal capacity. Other industries show an in- 
creased accident rate. This increase is noted 
in the building trades, the manufacture of 
miscellaneous foodstuffs and the generation of 
gag and electricity. 





New regulations recently published by the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board re- 
quire that (1) every employer operating a 
garage or other building to which the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) ap- 
plies, shall provide and maintain adequate 
means of ventilation for the removal of smoke, 
steam, gas, fumes, vapours, dust, or other 1m- 
purities which are created or generated by any 
process carried on in such building or work- 
room; and (2) where a salamander or other 
heating apparatus lable to produce smoke or 
noxious gases is used for the drying of plaster 
or for other purposes, it shall be so piped as 
to convey smoke and gaseous matter to the 
outside of the building. | 
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MINERAL INDUSTRY IN CANADA IN 1926-7 


PRELIMINARY report by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statisticsonthe mineral pro- 
duction of Canada during the calendar year 1926 
and the first six months of 1927, states that 
“continuing the progress made in 1926, when 
the mineral output of Canada reached a new 


high record value of $240,437,123, production of 
metals and non-metals in the first half of 


1927 registered a further advance. While the 
output of gold during the half-year was 
slightly less than during the first six months 
of 1926, the production figures for all other 
metals were higher than they were in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 
Slightly lower prices reduced the values in 
a few instances. Production of arsenic, cobalt, 
copper, lead, nickel, platinum metals, silver 
and zinc showed definite improvement dur- 
ing the six months’ period ending June 30, 
1927. 

Considered by groups and compared with 
the corresponding data for 1925 the output 
values of metals during the calendar year 1926 
-showed a loss of 1.6 per cent, but this was 
wholly due to modifications in the methods 
used in computing values of certain metals. 
The data for copper, lead and zinc are sub- 
ject to these limitations. Among the non- 
metals the fuels, including coal, natural gas, 
peat and crude petroleum, advanced in value 
19.8 per cent in 1926 as compared with the 
totals for 1925; other non-metallic minerals 
showed 18.7 per cent higher values in the 
aggregate than during the preceding calendar 
year. Clay products showed a gain of 8.6 
per cent and other structural materials in ad- 
vance of 5.2 per cent over the totals for 1925. 
In the aggregate, the mineral production of 
Canada in 1926 showed a gain of 6.1 per cent 
over the totals for the preceding calendar 
year. 


Coal Production—The production of coal 
in Canada by kinds and by provinces in 1926, 
and from January 1 to June 30, 1927, is shown 
in the table following, the production being 
represented in short tons. 

Employment—Employment in the mineral 
industry in Canada was maintained at about 
the same average rate throughout 1926 as that 
prevailing in 1925. The Index of employ- 
ment showed that about 3.5 per cent fewer 
persons were listed on the rolls of the operat- 
ing companies in January, 1926, than were 
shown on the rolls of the same companies in 
January, 1920. Employment dropped off slightly 
in the first five months of the year, but begin- 
ning in June a gradual improvement set in which 
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COAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


1926 January 1 toJune 30, 
1927 


Province 





Quantity 


——. 


Value Quantity | Value 


—aes | oe 


$ $ 
Nova Scoria 
(Bituminous) ..| 6,747,477/26, 845,226] 3,572, 122}13,335, 611 

















— 














New Brunswick 

(Bituminous) .. 73, LG! 710, 245 110,510 486, 600 
SASKATCHEWAN | 

(Lignite)....... 439,803} 819,805} 195,398) 349,869 
ALBERTA— 

Bituminous....| 2,858,456] 9,984,386] 1,605,378] 5,597,807 


489,736] 1,458,116] 329,476] 886,568 
3,155,513] 9,443,601} 1,235,697) 3,497,689 


6,503, 705| 20, 886, 103] 3,170,551) 9,982,064 








— 


British Coiuy- 
BfA (Bitumin- 





GUS) MAS tees 2,613, 719]10, 612,915) 1,376,050] 5,541,674 
Yux«Kon (Bitumin- 

OUS) eel asada 316 SOO} IMS: « 2 Gee 
CaNnaDA— 


Bituminous... .}12,393,079}48, 153,572) 6,664,060/24, 961, 692 
Sub-bituminous| 489,736] 1,458,116} 329,476) 886,568 
ASTIUG Chee se occ 3,595, 316]10, 263,406] 1,431,095) 3,847,558 


dk) re 16,478, 131/59, 875,094) 8,424, 631/29, 695,818 


carried the index of employment in Decem- 
ber, 1926, to 4.2 per cent above the number 
employed in January, 1920. Non-metal min- 
ing, including ccal mining, showed greater 
gains than did the metal mining industries, 
but probably this was due to the fact that in 
the preceding year these industries were some- 
what depressed while metal mining has been 
enjoying an era.of prosperity for several years. 

In the operating mines, quarries and smelters 
in Canada there are upwards of 65,000 per- 
sons employed. This number does not repre- 
sent the total extent of employment in the 
mining industry as there are no records avail- 
able of the numbers engaged in prospecting 
and general development work on properties 
that have not reached the producing stage, 
nor does it include any allowance for those 
persons who are engaged in the subsidiary . 
industries directly dependent on the mining 
industry for their continuancee, but in these 
operating mines, quarries and metallurgical 
works there are approximately 45,000 persons 
employed in Ontario, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia alone. About 20,000 are em- 
ployed in the metal mining industry and non- 
ferrous metallurgical work. About 34,000 
people are employed in non-metal mining 
and approximately 11,000 in the production of 
structural materials and clay products. To 
all these, salaries and wages totalling approxi- 
mately 85 million dollars are paid annually. 
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The importance of the purchasing power repre- 
sented by the employees of Canada’s mining 
industry is sometimes not fully appreciated. 
Fuel and electricity constitute an expense 
item reaching a total of almost $20,000,000 
a year; much of the progress that has been 
possible in the mining industry in recent 
years hag been due to the extensive develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power facilities. 


Capital Employed—Investment in Cana- 
dian mines amounts to approximately $632,- 
075,000; of which $290,534,965 is invested in 
metal mining and metallurgical works treat- 
ing Canadian ores; $253,023,646 represents the 
investment in non-metal mines and $88 516,534 
the cost of properties and plants producing 
structural materials and clay products. 

Investments in coal mining account for | 
23 per cent of the total capital employed in 
the mining industry. 


MINING OPERATIONS IN QUEBEC IN 1926 


THE annual report of the Department of 
Colonization, Mines and Fisheries on 
~mining operations in the province of Quebec 
in 1926 shows an increase of 8.1 per cent in 
the value of the minerals produced during the 
year as compared with 1925—an increase 
which is the highest on record under normal 
economic conditions. As to quantities, the 
report observes that “it is essentially a year 
of records,” and in the following substances 
the highest annual figures to date have been 
registered: asbestos, zinc ores, lead ores, gold, 
silver, feldspar, brick and cement. As regards 
individual items, increases were recorded in 
asbestos, copper concentrates, feldspar, gold, 
magnesite, mineral paints, quartz, silver, soap- 
stone, zinc ores, lead ores. Decreases were 
recorded in graphite, mica, molybdenite, and 
building materials taken as a class. 

The value of the mineral production in 1926 
amounted to $25,750,463, and was divided as 
follows: metallic minerals, $1,897,528 or 7.6 
per cent of the total; non-metallic minerals 
(apart from structural materials), $10,837,745, 
or 42 per cent; structural materials $13,004,929, 
or 50.5 per cent. Non-metallic minerals con- 
stituted 92.4 per cent of the total value for 
the year, leaving 7.6 per cent for the ores of 
metals. This latter proportion for 1925 was 
only 4.5 per cent, a substantial increase in 
production for 1926 being thus indicated. 
Commenting on this greater production of 
metallic ores during 1926, the report attributes 
it as being “entirely due to the greater out- 
put of the mines in the older parts of the 
province,” adding that “none of the dis- 
coveries of metallic deposits made in the last 
few years in Western Quebec and in Gaspé 
have as yet contributed to our mineral pro- 
duction.” It is further stated that the recent 
prospecting and development activities in the 
newer fields cannot be reflected in the tables 
of production until the 1928 figures of min- 
eral statistics have been comp,led. 

New Mining Areas—Referring to develop- 
ment in the new miniug district of Rouyn- 


Harricana, and also to the subject of mining 
investments, the report issues a warning to 
the public, its comment on the mining com- 
panies organized in the new area and condi- 
tions therein being in part as follows:— 


Unfortunately only a comparatively small 
proportion of these have as primary aim the 
earnest and systematic prospection and de- 
velopment of the mining claims which they 
detain, endeavouring to make mines out of 
them. In their initial stages mining ventures 
are necessarily risky, even under the most fay- 
ourable conditions and circumstances, but when 
successful the returns are very large: In our 
previous reports we have drawn the attention 
of the public to the fact that before putting 
money in mining enterprises they should make 
enquiries and investigations which would | per- 
mit them to descriminate between (1) “safe 
mining investments” (2) “legitimate and 
reasonable mining speculations” and (3) “min- 
ing frauds.” In the first, the returns are not 
high but are reasonably sure. In the second, 
the money resulting from the sale of shares 
is really expended in intelligent search and 
development work on the claims and mineral 
deposits, which may or may not answer the 
hopes which were founded on them; in case of 
losses the shareholder would at least have the 
satisfaction to feel that he has had “a run for 
his money,” for all numbers of a lottery can- 
not be winners. 


As in all cases of promising mineral dis- 
coveries, the Rouyn district is experiencing a 
period of boom, and unfortunately this has 
given rise to many instances of the third cate- 
gory of mining ventures, or parasitic, not to 
say predatory, organizations, whose main ob- 
ject is to mine money out of the excited public, 
rather than ore from the ground. This state 
of things is very difficult to avoid or remedy; 
it is not easy to protect a certain class of 
people, and prevent them from parting with 
their money. It is good to remember that, as 
a rule, the promising mineral discoveries and 
likely claims in the Rouyn district do not have 
to resort to full page advertisements and house 
to house peddling of beautifully engraved stock 
certificates, making appeals to the public for 
funds to explore and develop them............ 


History repeats itself, and the ultimate re- 
sult of the Rouyn boom will be (1) a few good 
outstanding producing mines and a_ healthy 
smelting industry which will prove a national 
asset, and (2) a multitude of claims which 
will never produce ore, but will have been used 
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to exploit the public. This applies more par- 
ticularly to the public who expects to make 
money out of the stock market rises of mining 
shares, rather than in ultimate dividends from 
ore-producing mines. 


Wages—According to reports received by 
the provincial department from individuals 
and companies of their operations during 1926, 
it is estimated that 14,022 persons were ein- 
ployed last year as compared with 9,304 in 
1925. The accompanying table shows for 
each mineral produced in Quebec, the actual 
number of workers engaged, the wages paid, 
and the quantities produced in 1926, as well 
as comparative figures of the value of the 
mineral products for the years 1926 and 1925. 

Of the $9,826,900 received in wages by the 
workmen, the miners received $4,923,205 and 
the quarrymen, $4,903,895. The number of 
00-day men at work at the mines was 4,042, 
and at the quarries 4,686. This is an increase 
of 19 per cent and 29 per cent respectively 
over the preceding year. The average wage 
earned by a 300-day workman during 1926 
was $1,137, and for 1925 it was $1,133. The 
method employed to ascertain the number of 
300-day men represented by the 14,022 per- 
sons employed during the most active season 
of the year is to divide by 300 the number of 
days worked by the men at each mine and 
quarry. 


The following table shows the actual num- 
ber of workers employed in the mines, quar- 
ries and connected plants during 1926; also 
the number of workers calculated on a 300- 
day basis in the years 1925 and 1926. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MINING INDUSTRY IN 
QUEBEC IN 1926 


Number of men 





STATISTICS OF MINING INDUSTRY IN QUEBEC IN 1926 


Substances 
Ca a Ng i gees Se tg. Rie a eh a sf bs A RA 
PSI OS TOS aS ee ice eee a I aOR oes as cause tons 
Copper ain Ores lees nek oad hea ee. ee ee eee lbs. 
Bie Sparen ye © th eerie as. > oe ee See eres uals a4 tons 
” EY A (6 | Sitek aa ee APIO NP iia ARNE a BK SE Re ISIN iy Si 0 a Ar OZ. 
GAP hi verter eae. eee ere Hee ee chee 5 steel tons 
MAGN OBIE Coty Siacd Ses sy ee Re Ia eS sue eT HAs Seca tons 
INTC ee ee ee care cree ee eee Cee pee cavers eee span riigilill Oe 
Mineral paints (iron oxide, ochre)..................200065 tons 
Mineral water. och iccsh oaks Mest ins eee serach eels gal. 
MOLY DOCUILOM tcc MeO nee eR teen oe tere ee au coe lb. 
Bhosphatossse... aise ee he eens a orotate Meer tons 
Dy TitOs hc Peo S85 eek ERR eS ariel sg ae tons 
Qiaremeica Tock’. Mr mere oe eee tree acta es tons 
Sulivonte Beye be «YD TER Te a ae EE AEG: . SRE OZ. 
Bale sSOADSLONE -.4 sjaueis-s,cdeisiee Tee aan Pe Ee whee opin tons 
PIC ABIerOUcurON?OLO. dae cnet e he te eee aes ees oa wlnale tons 
Zainewndvlead Ore: ch. ONs eens ona. Elias tons 
Building Materials 
oe cl ee a ee ee eo. eee) eee a Cee M 
ETCH CE ee a ee an oes bbls. 
Graton. -.22 ee R ABS RE! tons 
SING, SRAM aay teak rik ae een te OA ea ae cara aces; bush 
TELE OSCOUG a Moreen cree eT TE TY Sakon sgt Fase tons 
Marblecrerrty 0.4 5052... Se ee ee a tons 
Sands, building 1-0: wunfac acer ahaa AEN ote tons 
SATA L ONC M eee eee eR RT cin amend ee iecrs snare tits tons 
Tile, drain and sewer pipe, pottery, etC.......... 0.00. e ween 
Su bscOt ala nee ee eenee tee eee ee ee nate so ness 
TT Ota Scag oi ee Ee aes oA 











Number Iduiated 
Minos, Quarries ‘andvPlanty. |, Of M2" «| g00-d: ee 
ines, uarries an ants employed -Gays basis 
126 1926 1925 
INSIDOS COSMET cee ie eas 2,747 2,626 2,502 
Copper and Pyrite........;. 627 667 213 
Beldspar,K aoliniazc. een 129 70 92 
Gold-and Silver..............- 442 256 162 
Graplitiencces: «sok. sees ere 28 16 34 
Meron CSrteLgein) .huict cdi ss an: 52 54 20 
Mica, Phosphate............ 145 94 121 
Mineral Paints, Ochre....... 46 26 29 
Mineral Water... <0. o0sse0s 3 1 3 
Molyocenite ts otic. coh an: 9 4 11 
Quartz and Silica rock...... 41 34 8 
ale: me ake SEA Ses SES ee... 385 18 24 
Titaniferous iron ore, Zinc 
nays | URE KG | Seer at crn eee cone 201 1 176 
Brick, (Routeny®. .cose acre: 1,019 730 716 
Geren eek. A 6k sees 991 854 703 
GANIC Mrcnot Rats ee te 744 398 529 
Tamevire ks. . ian eestcneteok 263 2a 268 
HERES LONG: shan « sicloers « Leelee 1,419 1,182 971 
Marble, Slate, Sandstone.... 235 163 224 
Sen Ces te tein wae ate ee aes 4,846 1,126 215 
14,022 8,728 7,021 
Number 
of Wages Quantities N, gue Value 
warlvien in 6 in 1925 
$ $ $ 
2,747 | 3,216,859 279,389 | 10,095,487 8,976, 645 
627 783,807 | 2,674,058 68, 886 277,083 
129 62,413 13, 168 111,136 94,730 
442 Blonoon 3,679 76,070 37,909 
28 19,568 326 29,516 40, 792 
52 63,412 9,130 137,431 122,325 
145 86,591 3,327,695 170,118 200,512 
46 35,248 6,517 100, 923 89,173 
3 682 6, 956 2,244 9,302 
9 6,897 20,943 10,472 11,176 
By bank Hie dee oe 40 8 Petes. we 
an Sea SBT, 14,100 Lr La Wf] eae eRe boats 
41 36, 624 26,099 109,564 30,064 
fae otitis NOR: «A ee 375, 986 233,513 165,974 
35 12,610 885 38, 209 30,013 
10 1,274 200 600 11,934 
191 273,963 20,415 1,207,987 530,112 
4,505 | 4,923,205 |.....-.....- 12,785,273 | 11,949,851 
898 732,996 139,371 | 2,256,856 2,017,999 
991 1,227,235 | 3,727,477 4,535,386 5, 689, 992 
744 437,727 504, 733 873, 962 1,356, 038 
263 232,159 | 2,852,279 756,117 673, 164 
1,419 1,111,297 | 1,679,775 | 2,180,977 2,215,502 
143 191, 783 6,676 519,032 276,075 
4,846 829,740 | 5,475,847 | 1,452,574 576,105 
92 20,512 26, 806 48,937 83, 297 
121 1QOR2AGHINE A take 2 oe 381, 088 308, 880 
OMIT EEA) O08) O0Or [tse oke ote ae oer 184.G042- 97 OP ie crr yee 
14,.022)1. 9,826,900 }.7.< eee = 2 25,750,463 | 23,824,912 
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Mining Accidents—During the year the 
Bureau of Mines received notices of 326 
serious mining accidents entailing a loss of 
time of ten .days or more. The accident 
average was 87.3 per 1,000 full-year workers, 
as compared with 38.3 for the preceding year. 
There were 20 violent deaths in the mines 
and quarries during the year 1926, being an 
average of 2.29 per 1,000 men year. This in- 
dex number was 2.51, 2.72, 2.38, 1.83 and 
2.42 for 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 respec- 
tively. In the mines proper the proportion 
of fatal accidents was 3.46 and in the quarries 
1.28, as compared with 3.23 and 1.38 for the 
year 1925. 

An analysis of the accidents shows that the 
causes were similar to those reported in pre- 
vious years. In the mines, 42 per cent of the 


fatalities were due to falls of rock, other 
causes being recorded as follows: falls of ob- 
jects, 17 per cent; haulage, 17 per cent; ex- 
plosives, blood poisoning and falls, each 8 per 
cent. In the quarries, falls of ground ac- 
counted for 66 per cent of the deaths among 
workmen, while in the annexed plants, the 
deaths were attributed equally to falls of rock 
and electrocution. 

The report recommends that stronger and 
more efficient guards should be around places 
in mills where men are exposed to coming 
into contact with fast-running belts and high- 
revolution shafts or pulleys. 

The report also declares that “ operators 
who have at heart the safety of their men will 
know from these tables the principal causes 
of accidents, and they will apply thence ee 
to protect their employees.” 


Workmen’s Compensation in Ohio 


The actuary’s annual statement on the con- 
dition of the Ohio State Insurance Fund in- 
dicates a reduction in the frequency of claims 
for workmen’s compensation in 1926 as com- 
pared with 1928. 

The assessment rates are based on the ex- 
perience of the various classifications for the 
five-year period 1922 to 1926 inclusive. Due 
to more favourable loss experience in 250 classi- 
fications it was possible to reduce the basic 
rate of such classifications. In 336 classifica- 
tions there was no change in the basic rate 
from that of last year; in 120 classifications the 
experience was such that it was necessary to 
increase the rates over that of last year. A 
summary of this year’s rate revision shows 35 
per cent of-the classifications receiving a re- 
duction, 17 per cent an increase and 48 per 
cent no change from that of last year. The 
experience of the Occupationa! Disease Fund 
has developed to a point where it is possible 
to reduce the rate from 14 cents to 1 cent per 
hundred dollars of payroll. 


The reduction in rates will mean a saving 
of approximately $1,250,000 te employers in 
premium for the year the revised rates are to 
be effective. The reduction of rates can only 
be made in those classifications where em- 
ployers in the classifications have succeeded in 
reducing the cost of accidents in their. indus- 
try. Rates of an industry follow the accident 
cost of such industry. 

Every employer is individually merit-rated 
on the experience of his individual operation 
over the most recent five calendar years. The 
classification rates are the basic rates of the 


industry and a favourable experience of an in- 
dividual employer will reduce his individual 
rate below that of the classification, while an 
adverse experience results in an increase of 
the employer’s individual rate above that of 
the classification. It is possible for two em- 
ployers in a classification—one of which an 
adverse experience receives a rate three times 
that of the other employer with a favourable 
experience. This provides an incentive for an 
employer to prevent accidents in order to keep 
down his premium cost. 

Under the Ohio law aera having three 
or more employees must carry workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 





The New York Court of Appeals recently 
reversed a decision in the Magistrates Court, 
which convicted the defendant of disorderly 
conduct on the ground that he caused a crowd 
to collect on the street, while engaged in 
picketing a place of business, there being no 
strike in progress at the time. The Appeal 
Court ruled that picketing ‘in the absence of 
a strike does not constitute disorderly con- 
duct. The word “crowd”, it was stated, was 
a relative term, with a different meaning in 
the night and day, in different towns or parts 
of the same town. In the present case, which 
concerned a corner on Broadway, there was 
no evidence that the defendant collected a 
“crowd”. The conviction of the defendant 
was declared “to rest upon the erroneous idea 
expressed by the magistrate that if there is 
no strike and he is marching up and down 
in front of this place of business he is guilty 
of disorderly conduct.” 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Work of the International Pulp and 
Paper Company 


R. JOHN LUNDRIGAN, Industrial 

Superintendent of the International 
Pulp and Paper Company, outlined the acc'- 
dent prevention measures adopted by. his 
company in a paper read before the tenth 
annual Industrial Safety Congress of New 
York State. This company has pulp and 
paper mills in seven States and in three 
Provinces of Canada. The general supervision 
and direction of all these mills is conducted 
from one central office at New York City, 
carried on through a system of general in- 
struction which constitute the industrial law 
of the company, each instruction having the 
importance of an executive order. These 
orders apply to every general feature of the 
company’s business as well as to accident 
prevention. The provisions of the original 
safety organization plan were passed on by 
both management and employees at each 
local plant. The safety provisions, a copy of 
which is handed to each employee as he enters 
the company, provide for the creation of a 
supervising organization at the general office, 
an operating organization, and a safety super- 
visor at each plant. The plant manager is 
the centre of responsibility and the safety 
supervisor is his executive officer. To aid the 
working of the system the company estab- 
lished nursing services in all the pulp and 
paper plants. Later, a physical examination 
of all new employees was instituted, with a 
view to providing an adequate supply of 
labour and diminishing labour turnover. The 
Industrial Bureau keeps a record of the com. 
pany’s safety experience and notes any de- 
developments that may have occurred in the 
industrial world in the way of improving or 
bettering accident and health experience. 

Mr. J. A. Marshall, general superintendent 
of the Union Carbide Company, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., in another paper at the same 
conference discussed the part that manage- 
ment can take in safety work, and made the 
following recommendations :— 

That the management, as far as practicable, 
make constant use of safety devices, and fur- 
nish instructions on safe methods and prac- 
tice; that the management set a sincere ex- 
ample by placing safety ahead of production; 
that department heads, foremen and super- 
visors demonstrate their belief in safety by 
observing all rules and practices, and by 
keeping a constant lookout for hazards; that 
the general engineering department design 
and install all equipment with a view to safe 


operating conditions; that the management 
give formal recognition to a meritorious ac- 
complishment in safety work, and co-operate 
with public. agencies in promoting safety in 
the home and on the street. 





Silicosis in South Africa and in Wales 

Silicosis was added in 1926 to the lst of 
“ industrial diseases” under the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1926, page 450). In the previous year, 
Mr. T. F. Sutherland, chief inspector of 
mines for Ontario, had visited South Africa 
for the purpose of gathering information that 
would be of service in framing new health 
regulations for mines in the province. This 
visit, with the comments of the provincial 
minister of mines thereon, was noted in the 
Lasour Gazettr for July, 1925, page 687. 

The South African Miners’ Phthisis Board 
recently published its annual report for the 
year ending March 31, 1926.. The payments 
made out of the compensation fund for twelve 
months totalled £1,240,909. The object of this 
fund is to pay out most of the liabilities 
created by the various Miners’ Phthisis Acts 
passed since 1911. Since August, 1919, the 
Board has granted 4,217 “one-sum” awards. 
Of these, 749 were granted in the period under 
review. Of the awards granted in 1925-26, 477 
were in the ante-primary stage of the disease, 
the average award for this stage being £388, 
with a maximum award of £773. In the prim- 
ary stage the average award was £528, with 
a maximum of £724, and in the tertiary 
stage the average was £507, with a maxi- 
mum of £751. (A description of the stages 
of silicosig was given in the Lasour GazerTs, 
June, 1926, page 574.) Recipients of “ one- 
sum” awards left £27,452 on loan with the 
Board. The system which allows them 
to do so is used by about 25 per cent 
of the miners to whom such awards have 
been made. Since October, 1919, £435,300 has 
been left with the Board and £407,844 with- 
drawn, interest being paid on the loans. 
There was a total during the year of 2,476 


‘awards to miners or dependants who have 


received further benefits in addition to their 
“onesum” payments. There have been as 
well 5,192 awards to miners found to have 
silicosis in the secondary stage or with tuber- 
culosis. These miners are paid monthly al- 
lowances calculated on their month’s earnings, 
and additional sums are paid to their wives 
and dependants. 

A report issued by the Welsh Board of 
Health regarding the high death rate from 
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phthisis states that all slate workers, and in 
particular dressers and splitters, experienice 
a higher mortality from phthisis than other 
males. At the same time the death rate of 
slate miners is far below that in other in- 
dustries involving exposure to silica dust, such 
as tin mining in Cornwall and metal grind- 
ing in Sheffield. This is explained by the 
fact that exposure to dust is slighter in the 
slate industry and that the silica content of 
the dust is much lower. 





Increase in Industrial Accidents in New York 


At the tenth New York State Industrial 
Safety Congress, held recently at Rochester, 
the president described as startling the re- 
cent increase in industrial accidents. Part of 
this increase, he thought, might be accounted 
for by a reduction of the waiting period, by 
a more complete reporting of accidents, and 
by an expansion of business activity and in- 
creased employment. “ Nevertheless,’ he 
stated, “it is impossible to contemplate such 
a trend of accidents and their cost and then 
recall that it is a phenomenon occurring at 
the end of a quarter of a century and more 
of increasing efforts. to prevent accidents in 
industry, and not find in them a challenge 
to safety movement. Unless the testimony 
of those most competent to judge of how 
far accidents are preventable is entirely at 
fault, such facts as those cited above force 
us to the conclusion that notwithstanding all 
that the safety movement has accomplished, 
we are still far from the goal and must gird 
ourselves for a greater and more effective 
fight against the waste of life and money en- 
tailed by to-day’s accident toll.” 





Canadian National Railways First Aid 
Competitions, 1927 


The winning teams in the First Aid Com- 
petitions held by the Canadian National Rail- 
‘ways in 1927 are given below, as compiled by 
the Company’s Department of Safety and First 
Aid, All the Dominion and regional competi- 
tions were conducted by Colonel C. A. Hod- 
getts, C.M.G., M.D., director-general of St. 
John Ambulance Association, and were under 
the special supervision of Vice-President W. D. 


Robb. 


Dominion Trophies (St. John Ambulance 
Association) , 


Montizambert Cup, representing champion- 
ship of Canada, open to men. Winners, C.P.R. 
Team, Chapleau, Ontario. 

Wallace Nesbitt Trophy, representing the 
railway championship of Canada, open to 
men. Winners, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Freight Offices Team, Toronto. 


Lady Drummond Cup, representing cham- 
ipionship of Canada, open to women. Winners, 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Belgo 
Building Team. 

Manitoba Province Shield, representing pro- 
vincial championship, open to men. Winners, 
Canadian National Railways, Fort Rouge 
Team, No. 1, Winnipeg. 

Quebec Province Shield, representing provin- 
cial championship, open to men. Winners, 
Canadian National Railways, Team No. 2, 
Point St. Charles. 

New Brunswick Province Shield, represent- 
ing provincial championship, open to men. 
Winners, Canadian National Railways, General 
Offices Team, Moncton, N.B. 


System Championships 


Thornton Cup, representing championship of 
Canadian National Railways System, open to 
men. Winners, Fort Rouge Team No. 1, 
Winnipeg. 

Robb Cup, representing championship of 
Canadian National Railways System, open to 
women. Winners, Office Team, Montreal 
‘Belgo Building. 

Page Medal, representing individual cham- 
pionship of Canadian National Railways Sys- 
tem, open to men. Winner, Arthur Morin, 
@uebee General Offices. 

Page Medal, representing individual cham- 
pionship of Canadian National Railways, open 
to women. Winner, Miss Theresa M. Car- 
ragher, Edmonton General Offices. 


Regional Championships 
Chamberlin Shield, representing .champion- 
ship of central region, open to men. Winners, 
Quebec General Offices. 
Bowker Cup, representing championship of 


central region, open to women. Winners, 
Montreal Belgo Building Team. 
Officers’ cup, representing championship 


Grand Trunk Western region, open to men. 
Winners, Car Shops at Port Huron, Michigan. 

Officers’ cup, representing championship 
Grand Trunk Western region, open to women. 
Winners, Detroit General Offices. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Western region, open to men. Winners, Fort 
Rouge No. 1, Car Department Team, Winni- 
peg. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Western region, open to women. Winners, 
Edmonton General Offices Team. 

Officers’ Cup, representing » championship 
of Atlantic region, open to men. Winners, 
General Offices, Moncton, N.B. 

Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
of Atlantic region, open to women. No com- 
petition. 
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Officers’ Cup, representing championship 
Telegraph Department, open to men. Win- 
ners, Office and Operating Department, Winni- 
peg. 

Barber Cup, representing championship Tele- 
graph Department, open to women. Winners, 
Montreal Office Team. 

Galloway Cup, representing championship 
of Electric Lines, open for general competi- 
tion. Winners, Toronto Suburban Railway, 
Lambton. 


Local Trophies 


Hutchison Shield, representing Montreal and 
District, open to men. Winners, Point St. 
‘Charles Shop Team No. 2, Montreal. 

Bourne Cup, representing Montreal and Dis- 
trict, open to women. Winners, Montreal 
Belgo Building Team. 

Officers’ Cup, representing Transportation 
Department only, open to men. Winners, 
Stratford Station. 

Deacon Shield, representing Stratford Mo- 
tive Power Shops, open to men. Winners, 
Stratford Shop Team, No. 2. 





Lead Poisoning in Mines 


A recent publication by the United States 
Department of Commerce outlines an investi- 
gation conducted into the lead poisoning 
hazard in the lead mines of Utah. The 
writer points out that lead poisoning con- 
tracted in the mining of lead ores is much 
more common than has been believed. The 
disease is contracted through the inhalation 
of lead dust, the dust of the carbonate ores 
being the most frequent causes. The dust 
of the sulphite ores seemingly only causes the 
disease when mined dry in poorly ventilated 
places. As to methods of overcoming the 
disease, the writer states that it can be 
reduced to a minimum by efficient ventila- 
tion, wet drilling, and the sprinkling of muck 
piles before loading. He claims that respon- 
sibility for prevention rests on both employer 
and employee. Proper medical supervision 
is the only means of overcoming chronic cases 
of lead poisoning which have been common 
in the past. While the death-rate directly 
ascribed to the disease is low, the writer 
points out that only in rare cases is lead 
poisoning the immediate cause of death. The 
sequelae, following acute attacks, and giving 
rise to unhealthy conditions of the digestive, 
nervous, circulatory or genito-urinary sys- 
tems, are frequently fatal in their results. 
The time elapsing between the first active 
symptoms of lead poisoning and the terminal 
illness is often so long that the initial cause, 
lead poisoning, is lost sight of entirely, and 


the death certificate gives no evidence of 
the primary cause. 





Efficient Accident Prevention on Norfolk 
and Western Railway 


The Norfolk and Western Railway recent- 
ly published a report on its work of accident 
prevention for the past fourteen years. A 
chart is given, showing an increase of 95 per 
cent in the volume of business handled by 
the company during this period, accompanied 
by a decrease in fatal accidents of 67 per 
cent, and of non-fatal accidents of 46 per 
cent since 1912. This record is the more 
impressive when it is considered that when 
the volume of business increases in any in- 
dustry, accidents usually increase at a rela- 
tively higher rate (LAsour GazerrTs, June, 
1927, page 593). This is explained by the 
fact that inexperienced men must be em- 
ployed when business expands. On the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway, however, 2,675 
employees were injured in 1912, or one for 
approximately each three and a third million 
ton miles carried. In 1926, with nearly 
double the volume of business, only 1,436 
employees ‘were injured, one for approxi- 
mately each twelve and a fourth million ton 
miles carried, a reduction in injuries com- 
pared with the volume of business handled, 
of 73 per cent. In addition to this record 
among its employees, not a single passenger 
was killed in a train accident on the Norfolk 
and Western during the last five years. In 
that period more than twenty-six million per- 
sons were carried. 





Safety Exhibit at Toronto Exhibition 


One of the interesting exhibits in the On- 
tario Government Building at the Canadian 
National Exhibition, held at. Toronto early 
in September, was that of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board under the direction of Mr. 
T. Norman Dean, Chief Statistician of the 
Board. Each day Mr. Dean posted a mem- 
orandum giving the total number of acci- 
dents reported to the Board on the previous 
day, together with the amount of money 
awarded for the day and the number of 
death cases. Another part of the exhibit was 
devoted to rehabilitation, and a blind opera- 
tor was seen at work. The accident preven- 
tion features of the booth were handled chief- 
ly by the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations, with Mr. V. L. Mummery, Chief 
Inspector of the Associations, in charge. The 
Safety Exhibit included guarded grinding 
wheels, safety goggles, protective footwear 
and other forms of safeguarding. Demon- 
strations of resuscitation of persons apparent- 
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ly drowned or suffering from gas poisoning or 
electric shock were given by employees of 
the Hydro Electric System, and demonstra- 
tions of first aid were given by teams of the 
Bell Telephone Company, Canadian Nation- 
al Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The safety motion pictures shown by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
were of unusual interest, the films being in 
the main those used by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations in plant and 
other safety meetings held throughout On- 
tario. 





Safety Measures Recommended in Maine 


The eighth biennial report of the Depart- 


ment of Labour and Industry of the State of | 


Maine, covering the period 1925-26, recom- 
mends that “each plant should have its safety 
organizations, consisting of a safety inspector, 
a workmen’s safety committee in each depart- 
ment, a foremen’s safety committee, and a 
general safety committee, who should see 
that proper mechanical safe guards are in- 
stalled, investigate all accidents, and help in 
the educational campaign. All employees 
should be encouraged to make suggestions for 
improving the sanitary and safety conditions. 
Co-operation and harmony are essential, and 
_ all should work together, as the safety of one 
is the safety of all.” 

Describing the duties of factory inspectors, 
the report says that “the purpose of a fac- 
tory inspector is to prevent accidents, see that 
all that can be done to protect the employee 
is done, to enforce laws relating to the em- 
ployment of women and children, and to 
point out ways and assist the employer in 
improving conditions for those employed by 
him. The latter is particularly essential, for 
while an employer may be willing to do all in 
his power to better conditions, he may lack 
the knowledge as to how certain conditions 
in his own line of business have been treated 
in other places, which knowledge the inspector 
should be able to supply him with, having had 
the privilege and experience of looking over 
conditions in all lines of industry.” 





Italian Regulations for Industrial Hygiene 

General regulations for Industrial Hygiene, 
applying to all paid workers in industry, com- 
merce and agriculture, except workers on board 
ship and underground, were recently approved 
by the government of Italy. The first pro- 
visions, dealing with the handling of injurious 
products, stipulate that workers employed in 
operations exposing them to poisoning must 
be warned by the employer of the danger in- 
curred; the employer must also place at their 


disposal adequate means of protection. In 
industries in which poisonous substances are 
produced or handled, the workers will be 
examined by a competent physician at the 
time of engagement, and subsequently at inter- 
vals determined by the minister. The regu- 
lations cover first ald appliances and working 
conditions in general. Certain sections fix the 
limits of weights to be carried, drawn or 
pushed by children and women. There are 
also several provisions concerning agricultural 
workers, and dealing with dwellings, dormi- 
tories, water and prevention of disease. The 
last provisions deal with the inspection of 
labour and supervision of the enforcement of 
the regulations. Fines are laid down for 
workers who fail to comply with certain pro- 
visions of the decree. 





Accidents in Ontario in July 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board received reports in July covering 6215 
accidents, this being a decrease from the 
number reported in June when there were 
6,446 accidents; but the figure for July of this 
year is higher than July, 1926. The fatal 
cases in July numbered thirty-five, which is 
a decrease from June, the number in that 
month being forty-seven. 

The total benefits awarded by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in July were 
$576,513.64, of which $495,031.57 was for com- 
pensation for injured workers and $81,482.07 
for medical aid. The total benefits awarded 
in June, 1927, amounted to $518,583.41 and 
for July last year $538,685.09. 

Referring to these figures, Mr. R. B. Morley, 
general manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association, calls attention to cer- 
tain hazards of the season. An employee of 
a plant in Eastern Ontario fell from the dock 
to the water and was drowned. A traveller, 
while driving in Western Ontario, turned out 
to allow another car to pass; his wheels struck 
soft dirt and the car was overturned, pinning 
him underneath and killing him. Another 
accident, mentioned because of its severity, 
happened in a metal working plant when the 
operator lost his right hand due to the helper 
letting the hammer down while a plate was 
being inserted in the machine. 





The fourteenth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions will be held at At- 
lanta, Georgia, on September 27-30. 





The sixteenth annual safety congress under 
the auspices of the National Safety Council 
(U.S.A.) will be held at Chicago on Septem- 
ber 26-30. 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Training College for Technical Teachers at 
Hamilton, Ontario 


EFERRING to the Training College for 

Technical Teachers about to be con- 
structed in the City of Hamilton, the Spec- 
tator of August 31 makes the following state- 
ments :— 

The training college is the first one of its 
kind in Canada and likely to maintain this 
unique position for some time. Its purpose 
is the giving of instruction in teaching to 
skilled tradesmen to enable them to take 
‘positions in technical institutes. Placed ad- 
jacent to the technical school, the students 
will be enabled to observe the methods of 
qualified teachers and to gain practice in 
teaching themselves through an arrangement 
made with the local board of education. 
Technical education is of recent development 
and teachers in this department of learning 
‘have to combine the qualifications of the 
skilled mechanic with those of the teacher. 
It has been found by experience that a three 
or six months’ course will enable the intelli- 
gent mechanic to grasp the fundamentals of 
pedagogy. Authorities of a technical insti- 
tute, having chosen a suitable man as teacher 
of such subjects as electrical work, motor 
mechanics, plumbing or printing, send him to 
the college where he acquires knowledge of 
and practice in the art of teaching. During 
the course, his salary is paid, half by the 
department and half by the board of educa- 
‘tion concerned. 

The purpose of the school is to serve, prim- 
arily, technical education in Ontario, but with 
the development of technical instruction 
elsewhere, the facilities offered are likely to 
'be taken advantage of by other provinces. 
Hamilton has thus become the centre of tech- 
nical education training in Canada, for the 
college is already temporarily established in 
the technical institute itself. 





Apprentice Training on the Baltimore and 


Ohio Railroad 


In the Lasour Gazerre for December, 1922, 
there was given an interesting paper by 
Mr. A. H. Williams, supervisor of apprentices, 
Canadian National Western Lines. on the sub- 
ject of Apprentice Training on the Western 


Lines of the Canadian National Railways. 


The adoption of a somewhat similar system 
of apprentice training (coupled with the tech- 
nical education of apprentices) on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad is the topic dealt with 
by Mr. C. N. Fullerton, supervisor of appren- 


tice training, in an article appearing in the 
August issue of the American Federationst. 
Mr. Fullerton points out that “apprentice 
training is not new on our American rail- 
roads,” but that “little or no effort has been 
made by the railroads to standardize the train- 
ing, or measure its results.” The reason for 
the adoption of some system of apprentice 
and technical training on the railroads is ° 
stated as follows:—: 

Recent developments in railroad industry in- 
dicate that our railroads are beginning to 
realize the necessity for an apprentice system 
that will train young men for the industry in 
a manner to fit them thoroughly for their 
future work. Other industries cannot be de- 
pended upon to train men for the railroad in- 
dustry. Thereiore, if we are to continue forg- 
ing ahead on our railroads we must train our 
own young men. Other industries are doing 


this and the railroad industry is compelled, in 


its own interest, to inaugurate a_ systematic 
training of men which will secure higher type 
of men, eliminate the unfit, and train them in 
the technical as well as the practical work of 
railroading. 

Continuing, the article outlines the first 
experience of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road in apprentice training. This prelimin- 
ary experience, however, did not prove en- 
tirely satisfaetory. After several years of the 
classroom method of instruction the manage- 
ment made a careful survey of the results ob- 
tained. The survey indicated that “ there 
were a number of apparent disadvantages to 
the method of instruction that had been in 
use.” Consequently, the class-room method 
was discontinued in 1922, and it was not until 
September, 1926, that a new method of fur- 
nishing technical training to the apprentices 
was put into effect.. In the interim the man- 
agement, with the co-operation of the Feder- 
ated Shop Crafts, had made a study of what 
training should be provided so as to meet 
the requirements of all parties. A joint com- 
mittee, equally representative of both the 
management and the employees was appoint- 
ed to “make a thorough study of apprentice 
training, and make a recommendation as to 
what training should be provided.” 

Dealing with the committee’s objective in 
the inquiry and its recommendations, Mr. 
Fullerton states :-— 


It was agreed that the purpose of technical 
training was not to make mathematicians or 
draftsmen out of the apprentices, but to give 
them a sufficient ground work of the funda- 
mentals of these two necessary subjects to make 
them proficient capable mechanics in the final 
analysis, to make them mechanics both in the 
theoretical as well as in the practical part of 
their trades. ; 

The investigations of the committee soon 
demonstrated the fact that no system of train- 
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ing was to be had, ready made, that would fit 
their ideas of proper technical training for the 
apprentices on the Baltimore and Ohio. It be- 
came evident that the only way to get just 
what they wanted was to have some competent 
organization of educators build up a course of 
training that could be fitted to the apprentice’s 
needs as he progressed through his term of 
apprenticeship. 


Finally, after completing its study of the best 
possible methods, this joint committee recom- 
mended that The Railway Educational Bureau 
of Omaha, Nebraska, be selected as the school 
_best adapted to furnish the technical training 
desired. The recommendation was concurred in 
by the Federated Shop Crafts and adopted by 
the management of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, On September 1, 1926, the present 
system of technical training for apprentices was 
inaugurated on the Baltimore and Ohio. 


Touching on the nature of the training, it 
is explained that:— 


The technical training being given the appren- 
tices is started along twd general lines. On the 
one side, mathematics and general instructions; 
on the other side mechanical drawing. This 
training in the fundamentals takes the appren- 
tices over ‘a period of about two years’ work, 
after which time they then branch out from 
this point into the subjects relating to their 
practical craft work, continuing to use the 
mathematical and drawing knowledge they have 
acquired in the solution of practical problems 
in connection with their shop work. 


It was considered that the following up of 
these subjects by the technical training relating 
to each individual craft assures a well-rounded- 
out course of technical training for all appren- 
tices estimated to be the equivalent of two 
years’ training In a technical university. 


In order to get young men to study and 
apply themselves sufficiently to assimilate this 
technical training, the Federated Shop Crafts 
have, in their desire to raise the craft stand- 
ards, agreed with the management of the 
Baltimore and Ohio to make technical train- 
ing a compulsory part of the young man’s 
apprenticeship. Furthermore, “under the 
rules and agreements of the Federated Shop 
Crafts, those apprentices who fail to submit 
the required lessons eliminate themselves and 
are not retained in the service as apprentices.” 


In dealing with the method employed, the 
character of the Bureau supplying the lessons 
and the results obtained, the article continues 
as follows:— 


The technical training is handled directly by 
the Chief of Motive Power’s Office, and is 
directed by the Assistant Supervisor of Shops, 
a staff officer on the Chief of Motive Power’s 
staff. A complete individual record is kept of 
each apprentice.- His progress in his technical 
training as well as his shop work is entered 
monthy on his record card, and in this manner 
a check is had at all times on the individual 
performance of each apprentice. There is no 
guessing about it. The record maintained 
speaks for itself, and it is possible to ascer- 
tain at a glance the standing of each appren- 


tice, the grades he is making, and whether he 
is a good, fair or poor apprentice. 


It is interesting to know that the technical 
training being furnished the apprentices by the 
Baltimore and Ohio is being supplied through 
The Railway Educational Bureau of Omaha, 
Nebraska—an_ institution originally started by 
the late Mr. E. H. Harriman, a pioneer in the 
early railroad history of the nation. It was 
originally started as a part of the Union Pacific 
Railroad’s organization, and later operated as 
a separate enterprise by Mr. D. C. Buell, who 
originally organized the bureau for the Union 
Pacific. Mr. Buell has been continuously and 
actively at the head of the institution, operat- 
ing it as an independent school for the past 
sixteen years It can thus be said that The 
Railway Educational Bureau was started by the 
vision of a railroad executive who, looking into 
the future, foresaw the necessity for the crea- 
tion of an institution to which railroad men 
could turn in their quest for knowledge of a 
technical nature. 


The Railway Educational Bureau is exclusive- 
ly a railroad institution, specializing on railroad 
training in the several departments of a rail- 
road, and engaging in no other training. Its 
entire staff is made up of practical railroad 
men who have devoted their lives to the work. 
Being men of practical experience in addition 
to their knowledge of the theory, they are pecu- 
liarly fitted to impart the necessary technical 
training to railroad men. 


The Railway Educational Bureau sends the 


* lesson papers to each apprentice by United 


States mail and the apprentices in turn study 
the lesson and submit written examinations 
back to the bureau by mail. The bureau cor- 
rects each examination, grades it and returns 
it to the apprentice. A grade of 75 per cent 
is necessary to pass, before the apprentice is 
credited with the lesson. The apprentice is 
required to send in two lessons each month. 
There are approximately 1,000 apprentices, so 
that the bureau handles 2,000 lessons each 
month from the apprentices on the Baltimore 
and Ohio. 


The lessons are studied at home by the ap- 
prentices after regular working hours, there 
being no interruption to the apprentice’s work 
in the shop. 


There are three travelling apprentice in- 
structors on the Baltimore and Ohio who de- 
vote their full time to visiting each station 
on the railroad where apprentices are em- 
ployees. Each apprentice point is visited at 
least once a month. Instructors offer help and 
encouragement to all apprentices and do every- 
thing possible to add interest to the course. 
Help is offered to those who need it and special 
attention is given to any apprentice who is 
delinquent. 


By and through this method is maintained 
the personal contact which is lacking in the 
ordinary correspondence school work, and which 
18 proving very helpful on the Baltimore and 
Ohio. It has resulted in the period of nine 
months during which the training has been in 
effect, in having approximately 75 per cent of 
the apprentices ahead or on their schedule of 
two lessons per month. This, together with the 
fact that less than 5 per cent of the appren- 
tices have been eliminated due to their being 
three months delinquent, means that education- 
al eos is being established on the Baltimore 
an: 10. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 
Synopsis of the Proceedings of the 43rd Annual Convention 


Ret 43rd annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was held 
in Edmonton, Alberta, from August 22-26, 
the sessions being held in the Memorial Hall, 
a building erected by the municipality for the 
war veterans, and administered by the local 
branch of the Canadian Legion of the British 
Empire Service League. The opening pro- 
ceedings were presided over by Ald. A. Far- 
milo, president of the Edmonton Trades and 
Labour Council, who welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of the organized workers of the city, 
his address outlining the principles of the 
labour movement and the progress which had 
been made in securing the passage of legis- 
lation in the interests of the wage-earners. 
The civic welcome was tendered by Mayor 
A. U. G. Bury, and that for the province of 
Alberta by Acting Premier Hon. Geo. Hoad- 
ley. Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Con- 
eress, replied to the various addresses, and 
in turn, on behalf of the executive council, 
welcomed the delegates assembled, and also 
thanked the local committee for the complete 
arrangements made for the holding of the con- 
vention. 

The first order of business was the receiving 
of the report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, which as finally adopted seated 267 
delegates, the representation being divided as 
follows: International 
have affiliated the whole of their Canadian 
membership, 41 delegates; provincial feder- 
ation of labour (Alberta), 1 delegate; trades 
and labour councils, 38 delegates; two system 
divisions of the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers, 7 delegates, and 180 delegates repre- 
senting local unions. Two fraternal delegates 
were also present, representing respectively 
the British Trades Union Congress and the 
American Federation of Labour. 

Following the appointment of the various 
committees, an associate secretary, & messen- 
ger, a sergeant-at-arms and a translator (the 
business of ihe convention being conducted 
in both English and French), the report of 
the Committee on Rules and Order, defining 
the methods to be followed in the transaction 
of the work of the convention, was adopted. 


Report of the Executive Council 


Immediately following the organization of 
the convention the members of the executive 
council of the Congress presented a report of 
the many matters with which they had dealt 
during the year, the opening paragraph of 


organizations which 


which referred to the close co-operation of 
the membership of the Congress and the 
securing of the enactment of several measures 
long. sought by organized labour. Other 
statements in the introductory remarks were 
as follows :— 


Organizing work has been carried steadily 
forward during the year, most affiliated inter- 
national unions maintaining Canadian repre- 
sentatives constantly in the field, whose efforts 
have been supplemented by the special organ- 
izing campaigns carried on in many centres by 
the Trades and Labour Councils and_ local 
unions. These activities have made possible the 
securing of numerous upward revisions of wages 
and betterments in working conditions, espe- 
cially for those workers employed in the better 
organized trades and callings, and also brought 
about a more general recognition by employers 
of the policy of collective bargaining. 

Though industrial activities have continued 
to expand, providing employment for larger 
numbers of workers than for the past several 
years, there has been a constant surplus of 
available ‘abour, attributable largely to the 
unwarranted influx of immigrants to the indus- 
trial centres throughout the Dominion, and the 
fact that these beneficial changes have been 
obtained, notwithstanding this continued pre- 
valence of unemployment, is a notable tribute 
to the effectiveness of proper trade union organ- 
ization. 

By the formation, during the early part of 
this year, of the “All Canadian Congress of 
Labour” a number of those organizations which 
have sought to disrupt and divide our move- 
ment: during the past several years have now 
combined their efforts with the same objects 
in view. Your Executive has countered their 
activities by making known at every oppor- 
tunity their true purposes, exposing the fallacy 
of their arguments and the futility of their 
policies. It is pleasing, therefore, to report 
that, warned by past experiences, our member- 
ship has refused to give any aid or support to 
this new dual organization and that the vitality 
and solidarity of our movement remains un- 
impaired. 

The report of the executive council con- 
sisted of 53 pages and was classified under 
various headings, the first of which referred 
to the legislative program which had been 
presented to the Dominion Government on 
December 16, 1926, and which included re- 
quests for legislation covering (1) Registra- 
tion of union labels, (2) Old age pensions, 
(3) Senate reform, (4) Picketing and injunc- 
tions, (5) Electoral reform and Election Act 
amendments, (6) Immigration and emugra- 
tion. The report also outlined certain matters 
which had been taken up with some of the 
departments of the Federal Government, and 
which among others included (1) Amend- 
ments to the fair wage regulations, (2) 
Amendment to the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, (3) Amendment to the Civil 
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Service Act and the establishment of civil 
service councils, as well as an upward revision 
of letter carriers’ salaries, (4) Amendments 
to the Shipping Act and the equalization of 
salaries throughout Canada of marine engi- 
neers employed by the Government, (5) that 
Federal office cleaners be paid on an annual 
salary basis as permanent employees and be 
given the same privileges as the latter, (6) 
that legislation be passed providing that rail- 
way employees be paid every two weeks. 

Under section 2, headed “Legislation,” re- 
port was made of the passage of union label 
legislation and the Old Age Pension Act, as 
wei! as some other matters in which trade 
unionists have shown particular interest, and 
which included the provision which the Min- 
ister of Labour had incorporated in the fair 
wage regulations covering the wages of pulp- 
wood workers. 


Under Section 3 the executive reported that 
in accordance with custom the provincial 
executive committees and federations of 
labour had submitted reports. These included 
reports from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Cntario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, from which the 
executive compiled the following summary on 
the matters which had been dealt with by 
these adjuncts of the Congress during the 
past year:— 


Hight-hour Day—Requests for legislation to 
give effect to the Washington Convention on 
the Hight-hour Day were reiterated in’ New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta whilst British Columbia 
pressed for the extension and enforcement of 
the existing EHight-hour Day Law to all indus- 
tries. In Alberta the Government Eight-hour 
Day Commission held a number of sittings 
during the early part of the year and sub- 
mitted its findings to the Legislature, the La- 
bour Member issuing a Minority Report favour- 
ing the enactment of this Legislation. No ac- 
tion was taken by the Legislature on this re- 
port. 


Old Age Pensions —-Enactment of legislation 
to give effect to the Federal Old Age Pensions 
Act was asked for in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


The British Columbia Legislature passed an 
Act which enables the Provincial Government 
to enter into agreement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the payment of old age pensions 
and the necessary regulations are now being 
prepared to give effect to this legislation in 
British Columbia. 


The Manitoba Legislature passed a resolution 
expressing satisfaction with the Federal Act, 
reaffirming their belief in the principle of old 
age pensions, and authorizing their represent- 
atives to participate in any conference between 
the representatives of the Government of Can- 
ada and the Provinces, held for the purpose 
pet tag age necessary supplementary legis- 
ation. 


Workmen's Compensation—Increase in the 
weekly compensation to 662 per cent of the 
amount of wages was asked for in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and British Columbia. Pay- 
ment of medical aid was requested in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta. Varied 
increases in benefits to widows, children and 
other beneficiaries were arged in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Alberta. Nova Scotia re- 
quested compensation for frost bite and Alberta 
that strains, ruptures, and rheumatism, caused 
by conditions of employment, be added to the 
list of industrial diseases. Measures to facilitate 
the rehabilitation of injured’ workers were 
stressed in New Brunswick. Review of Board’s 
decisions by an independent medical board in 
British Columbia and by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-in-Council in Alberta were requested. Re- 
organization of the Board was asked for in 
Alberta. In Quebec requests for a Compensa- 
tion Act administered by a Provincial Board 
were reiterated. 

Nova Scotia amended the Act to provide that 
payment to widows will not cease because of 
temporary removal from the province and also 
authorizing expenditure of twenty thousand dol- 
lars ($20,000) annually towards rehabilitating in- 
jured workers and for purchasing artificial 
limbs, ete., when necessary. Quebec postponed 
the coming into effect of the new Act of 1926 
from April 1, 1927, to April 1, 1928, and an- 
nouncement has since been made that further 
inquiry regarding the setting up of a Provin- : 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Board will be 
made in the interim. Ontario added caisson 
disease to the list of industrial diseases and 
consolidated Section 6 of the Act of 1915 as 
amended in 1917 and 1925, making clearer the 
rights of workers to receive compensation under 
the Act whilst temporarily employed outside 
the Province. Alberta passed amendments 
raising the age of dependent children to 
eighteen years and also raised the maximum 
annual payment to $1,250 per year. In Alberta 
and British Columbia committees were ap- 
pointed to make full inquiry into the admin- 
istration of the Act and to report to the next 
Session of their respective legislatures. 


Minimum Wage Act.—Nova Scotia requested 
appointment of a Board to administer the 
Minimum Wage Law for women which is al- 
ready on the Statute Books. New Brunswick 
requested a Minimum Wage Act for women 
and children. Quebec asked that female em- 
ployees in stores be included under the Act 
and that the Board be empowered to deal with 
hours of labour. Ontario asked for extension 
of Act to cover female help in hotels outside 
Toronto. Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia requested extension of the Act to 
cover boys under eighteen and for stricter 
enforcement of provisions of the Act. Saskat- 
chewan asked extension of the Act to cover 
all male employees and also that beauty par- 
lour employees be placed under the Act. Al- 
berta requested abolition of the population limit 
and province-wide application of the law. Brit- 
ish Columbia asked for changes which would 
prevent violation of the provisions of the Act 
by. trade schools and the posting in con- 
spicuous places of orders of the Board. 

Quebec issued its first order under the Min-~ 
imum Wage Act covering female employees 
in laundries, dye-works, ete. In Saskatchewan 
barber shops and beauty parlours were brought 
under the control of the Minimum Wage Regu- 
lations. In British Columbia the Act was 
amended to provide that statements of em- 
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ployers as to wages, etc., must be made under 
oath, and that orders of, the Board must be 
kept posted free from mutilation or defacement. 
The Board was also empowered to replace any 
order which has been in existence for one year 
without the necessity of holding a new confer- 
ence. ‘The Board was given power to enforce 
payment to employees of any difference be- 
tween wages paid and the minimum wage rates. 


Fire Fighters’ Legislation—Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan requested legislation establishing 
the two platoon system. Ontario asked for 
the consolidation of the Hours of Work (Fire 
Fighters) Act of 1920 and the Two Platoon 
Act of 1921. Ontario and British Columbia 
urged legislation which would give right of 
way to fire apparatus when making calls. 

Nova Scotia passed a Two Platoon Act ap- 
plying to all cities of 30,000 or over on condi- 
tion that a resolution approving of the Act is 
passed by the City Council. Ontario passed an 
Act consolidating the Two Platoon and the 
Fire Fighters’ Hours of Labour Acts. Saskat- 
chewan passed a Two Platoon Act to come 
into effect after January 1, 1928, and to apply 
to every city of 10,000 or over unless a majority 
of the ratepayers have voted against its adop- 
tion before then. Deduction from pay by reason 
of adopting the Two Platoon System by muni- 
cipalities is prohibited in both Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan, the latter province providing a 
penalty of from $10 to $100 for infringement 
of the law. 


Mothers’ Pensions —New Brunswick and Que- 
bee urged enactment of Mothers’ Allowance 
legislation. Amendments to existing legislation 
were requested in Ontario and Manitoba to 
extend the provisions of the Act to mothers 
with one child, or mothers who had been de- 
serted for stated periods, or whose husbands 
were confined to public institutions or who were 
puysically unable to support the family. More 
sympathetic administration of the Act was also 
urged in those two provinces. Alberta asked 
for extension of the Act to mothers and de- 
pendent women over fifty years of age, and 
British Columbia for its extension to widows 
with or without children who are without ade- 
quate means of support, and for more liberal 
provisions to various other classes of women 
coming under the Act. 


Saskatchewan amended the Act extending its 


provisions to the wife whose husband is con- 
fined to a tubercular institution and requiring 
that the husband of a beneficiary must have 
been a resident of the province at the time of 
death or disablement. 

Factories Act-—New Brunswick asked that 
the Act be redrafted along the lines of the 
Ontario Act. Ontario urged amendment pro- 
viding for a forty-four hour week with max- 
imum of fifty-four and a half hours, including 
overtime for female employees, and other 
amendments establishing more uniformity with 
the Minimum Wage law respecting hours of 
labour, ages of employees, etc., and the exten- 
sion of provisions to include certain lines of 
industries not covered by the Act. 

Alberta asked for extension of the Act to in- 
clude all factories; erection of fire escapes on 
all buildings of more than one storey; inclusion 
of drilling operations; adequate protection of 
workers employed where injurious and ex- 
plosive gases are evaporated, and establishment 
of the eight-hour day. British Columbia re- 
quested regulations governing employment of 
children and women during the fruit packing 
and fish run seasons in these industries. 


In Manitoba the Act was amended providing 
that regulations may be made by the Governor- 
in-Council covering manufactures and trades 
such as cleaning and pressing establishments in 
which gasoline or other inflammable materials 
are carried. These regulations may include the 
taking out of annual licenses. In Saskatche- 
wan amendments were enacted providing for 
the use of mechanical devices for purpose of 
removing gases, etc., from atmosphere of work 
rooms. Alberta amended the Act to bring oil 
and gas drilling under its provisions. ‘This 
only becomes effective upon proclamation of the 
Governor-in-Council. Amendments to the Brit- 
ish Columbia Act provide that no child under 
fifteen years may be employed in any factory, 
except on written permit and then not for 
a period exceeding six hours per day. Overtime 
by women and girls in fish canning and fruit 
curing industries is made conditional upon 
written consent of the workers involved, or 
their parents. 


Fair Wage Regulations —Quebee asked that 
fair wage schedule be included in government 
contracts and undertakings subsidized by the 
Government. Ontario requested strengthening 
and enforcement of regulations, while Alberta 
urged the adoption of a fair wage clause to be 
inserted in all Government contracts. 

No action was taken by the several provinces 
on this matter. 


Unemployment and Unemployment  Insur- 
ance.—Ontario and Alberta requested the un- 
dertaking of public works as a measure of relief 
and the enactinent of unemployment insurance 
legislation. Alberta asked that relief work be 
paid for at trade union rates. 

The Manitoba Government appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the causes of and 
remedies for seasonal unemployment. 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes—Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta requested legislation 
preventing the granting of injunctions and _ to 
legalize peaceiul picketing during industrial dis- 
putes. 

None of the provinces took action with re- 
spect to this important matter. 

The numerous other requests brought to the 
attention of the provincial authorities dealt 
with various phases of such important matters 
as Ratification of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Or- 
ganization; Abolition of Trade Schools; Aboli- 
tion of Military Training in Schools; Public 
Health and Industrial Hygiene; Education; 
Discontinuance by the Ontario Government of 
erants of prison made clay-products, in lieu of 
money, to public institutions; General safety 
measures; Immigration and Colonization; 
Election Act Amendments; Juvenile employ- 
ment; Abolition of private detective and em- 
ployment agencies; Public ownership of public 
utilities and labour representation on public 
boards and commissions; Freedom of Associa- 
tion, Education, etc., etc. 

Favourable legislation enacted and not re- 
ferred to in the foregoing summary included: 
Amendments to the Mines Act in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta; 
Amendments to the Mechanics Lien Act in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia; 
Motor Vehicles Act in Nova Scotia; Liquor 
Control Act in Ontario and New Brunswick; 
Election Act in New Brunswick and Quebec; 
Steam Boiler Act in Saskatchewan and Alberta; 
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Amendments to the Masters and Servants Acts 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; Child Wel- 
fare Act in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; Tech- 
nical Education Act in New Brunswick and the 
Public School Act in British Columbia provid- 
ing for combining school districts and the estab- 
lishment of technical schools therein; Station- 
ary Engineers Act in Ontario; Consolidation of 
the Employment Agencies Act; Children’s Pro- 
tection Act and the Public Health Act in On- 
tario; Amendments to the Superannuation Acts 
of Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia; 
Amendments to the Town Act of Saskatchewan 
dealing with closing of shops on half holidays 
and an amendment to the Towns and Villages 
Act in Alberta gives right to vote to tenants in 
certain municipalities in municipal elections. 

In Manitoba a Bill providing for a periodic 
rest day was introduced but failed to pass; 
the matter, however, was referred to the Bureau 
of Labour with instructions to make a thorough 
investigation and present recommendations be- 
fore the next session of the Legislature. A 
Bill providing for the settlement of industrial 
disputes and to amend the Minimum Wage 
Act also failed to pass. 

In Alberta a resolution aiming to abolish 
cadet training in the province was adopted by 
a committee of the House, but debate on the 
matter was adjourned before a vote was taken 
in the Legislature. Collective bargaining on 
railways and hours of labour for government 
employees were also subjects of resolution in 
Alberta, being withdrawn, however, on assur- 
ance being given by the Government that the 
matters referred to would be remedied. 

A Committee of the British Columbia Legis- 
lature was appointed to investigate the ad- 
ministration of the Workmen’s Compensation 
and Mother’s Allowance Acts and report to the 
uext session of the House. 


Section 4 of the report stated that the 
congress is affiliated with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Women’s 
Trade Union League of America, the Ameri- 
can Association for Labour Legislation, the 
American Association of Political and Social 
Science, the Canadian Council on Child Wel- 
fare and the League of Nations Society of 
Canada. It was also reported that the con- 
gress through its representatives had co-oper- 
ated in the work of the International Labour 
Organization; Research Council of Canada; 
Dominion Council of Health; Dominion Fire 
Prevention Association; “National Safety 
League, and the Ontario and Quebec Sections 
of the League; the Employment Service Coun- 
cil of Canada; the Frontier College; the Na- 
tional Council of Education; the Canadian 
Social Hygiene Council, and the Canadian En- 
gineering Standards Association. Synopses of 
the Proceedings of the meetings of some of 
these societies were embodied in the report. 

Section 5—“International’”—contained refer- 
ence to the manner in which the American 
Federation of Labour had co-operated with 
the executive in regard to organization work in 
the Dominion. It was stated that the congress 
had a fraternal delegate at the convention of 


the French Federation of Labour in Paris in 
the person of Mr. Geo. Brunet, fraternal dele- 
gate to the British Trades Union Congress, 
who also was the representative of the Con- 
gress at the convention in Paris of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. Report 
was given of the annual conference of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, at which the 
delegate for the work people was Mr. P. M. 
Draper, secretary of the Congress, Mr. J. T. 
Foster, vice-president of the congress, being 
adviser. 

Section 6, under the caption “Workmen’s 
Compensation,” gave a brief review of the ef- 
forts to secure adequate workmen’s compen- 
sation, and reported on a conference of labour 
representatives which had been held with a 
view to framing desired amendments to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. This 
conference prepared a report of 20 pages on 
the subject in which 21 recommendations seek- 
ing changes in the act were submitted. This 
report the executive council recommended, 
along with such other evidence as is available 
from investigations in other provinces, be re- 
ferred to a special committee for consideration 
“in order that the greatest possible degree of 
uniformity throughout the Dominion may be 
assured in the changes recommended as neces- 
sary to be made in the respective provincial 
acts.” 

Section 7—“Union Labels”—outlined the ef- 
forts made to secure protection for union labels 
and again referred to the passage of the de- 
sired legislation. 

Section 8—“Technical Education’—called 
attention to the approaching expiry of the 
Federal grant towards technical education and 
recommended the executive council and pro- 
vincial executive committees to press for a 


‘continuance of support and development of 


technical education in the Dominion. 

Section 9—‘‘Police Unions”—referred to the 
situation existing in Montreal as a result of a 
decision of the Supreme Court upholding the 
city in its opposition to the police maintaining 
a union. The executive stated that the Mon- 
treal Police Union is entitled to the greatest 
commendation for its defence of the right of 
association, and endorsed the issuing of a pro- 
posed appeal for financial assistance to aid in 
taking the case to the Privy Council. (The 
Privy Council subsequent to the writing of the 
report of the executive council refused to grant 
the union the right of appeal.) 


Section 10—“Apprenticeship”—advised of 
the formation of the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Council of the Building Trades and gave an 
outline of the system which those interested 
had adopted for the training of apprentices in 
the building industry. 
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Section 11—“Canadian Congress Journal”— 
pointed out that the publication was now self- 
sustaining; that a new policy of accepting bulk 
subscriptions from local unions and trades and 
labour councils at a reduced rate had been 
introduced, and labour bodies were urged to 
take advantage of this offer. 

Section 12—“Migration”—stated that the ef- 
forts to secure certain alterations in the _Immi- 
gration Act had not been successful. The mat- 
ter of prohibition of contract labour had re- 
ceived the endorsation of the Employment 
Service Council and the Minister of Labour 
had demonstrated his desire of finding some 
means of giving effect to the same. The re- 
commendations respecting medical examin- 
ation of immigrants at port of embarkation re- 
ceived the endorsation of the advisory council 
to the Department of Health and arrangements 
were being made to put this into effect. It 
was stated that the agreement entered into 
earlier in the year between the railway com- 
panies and the Government giving the first- 
named a free hand to recruit and import farm 
labour from Central European countries had 
led to an influx of these immigrants to such 
an extent that complaint had been made not 
only by organized labour but by municipal 
councils and provincial governments. Conse- 
quently the Government had issued orders for 
the suspension of admission of this class of 
immigrant for the time being. It was further 
stated that this action will not solve the pro- 
blem as to what can be done with these and 
other unemployed people, “and the Govern- 
ment should be impressed with its responsi- 
bility of assisting the provincial and municipal 
authorities in providing for their maintenance.” 
Reference was made to the action of the 
United States Government in giving a stricter 
interpretation to the immigration laws, where- 
by all except native born Canadians or those 
who could qualify under the quota regulations 
of the country of their birth, would be debar- 
red from continuing the practice of crossing 
daily into the United States to follow their 
occupations. Every effort was made by the 
executive to secure modification of the order 
and for equal recognition by the United States 
authorities of all bona fide Canadian citizens 
irrespective of their place of birth. Some 
modifications of the original order had been 
secured, the time of the order becoming fully 
effective having been extended to December 1, 
1927, and in addition the quota numbers have 
been increased which permits compliance with 
the law by a greater number of non-native 
born Canadian citizens. The executive stated 
that the right of the United States Govern- 
ment to impose such regulations was fully con- 
ceded, but nevertheless this should be exer- 
cised with due recognition to long established 
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practice and of the friendly international rela- 
tions existing with Canada. It was also stated 
that the right respecting the entry of workers 
into Canada undoubtedly rests with the Cana- 
dian Government, and the executive did not 
know of any reason why similar restrictions 
should not be applied to workers entering 
Canada from the United States. 

Section 13—“Canadian 'Coal”’—stated that 
coal mining in Canada still remains largely 
a seasonal occupation with the result that 
large numbers of miners annually suffer from 
unemployment. To overcome this condition 
representations have been made to the Feder- 
al Government to adopt a policy which would 
encourage greater use of Canadian mined 
‘coal, The Congress has declared in the past 
in favour of nationalizing the coal industry. 
so that production of coal might be carried 
on in the interests of the community instead 
of for private profit. It was pointed out that 
the Dominion Government had continued to 
pay bonuses on transportation of coal from 
the eastern coal fields to Quebec and Ontario 
points and also provided for assistance to 
coking plants. These measures, the execu- 
tive stated, while commendable had not re- 
duced the volume of unemployment, especial- 
ly in the Western coal fields, and it was again 
declared that the problem is one of national 
importance demanding the closest co-opera- 
tion between the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments with a view to ensuring a larger 
distribution of Canadian coal at reasonable 
prices and more regular employment for the 
workers in the industry. 

Section 14—“Old Age Pensions ”—reported 
the passage by parliament of the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, and recommended that each of 
the provincial executive committees urge the 
immediate enactment of legislation so as to 
enable the statute to be applied within their 
respective provinces. 

Section 15 dealt with a number of miscel- 
laneous matters which had engaged the at- 
tention of the executive council, as well as 
reporting on some incidents of interest to 
the organized workers, and included the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) the contributions of the 
affiliated bodies forwarded by the Congress 
to aid the British Miners amounted to 
$3,123.26; (2) satisfactory wage adjustments 
were secured for members of the National As- 
sociation of Marine Engineers employed by 
the Department of Marine, and the Govern- 
ment also complied with the request of the 
Congress that subsidies be discontinued to 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company for 
the West Indies service and the transference 
of this service to the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine; (3) the reinstatement of 
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employees by a certain paper company which 
agreed to discontinue any discrimination 
against any worker because of his member- 
ship in the union; (4) support to the letter 
carriers in their efforts to secure improve- 
ments in their conditions of employment; (&) 
‘the conclusion of the report of the executive 
referred to the harmony existing in the ranks 
of the affiliates, and pointed out that this 
unity was evident in the legislation obtained 
during the year. 

‘Reports were also submitted by the frater- 
nal delegates to the American Federation of 
Labour and the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, each of which referred to the more im- 
portant matters which had engaged the at- 
tention of the conventions of these bodies. 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports 


The report of the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports, to which the above reports with the 
exception of the sections on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Union Labels, were referred, 
directed the attention of the delegates to the 
optimistic tone of the preamble to the report 
of the executive council, and noted with satis- 
faction the spirit of unity and co-operation 
manifested, expressing the hope that this 
spit would continue to permeate the inter- 
national trade union movement in Canada. 
Referring to the formation of the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour the committee did 
not regret “the concentration of the so-called 
national unions in one organization,” but on 
the contrary expressed the opinion that it is 
desirable “that those who would disrupt our 
movement should be on the outside and in 
the open.” The Committee further stated 
that the records indicate a tendency towards 
international unionism in Canada, and de 
clared that. during the past year considerable 


numbers of workers had returned to inter- 
national trade unions. The Committee 
noted with satisfaction the passage of 


legislation protecting union labels and the 
Old Age Pensions Act, and agreed- with the 
executive council in urging the various ad- 
juncts of the congress in the various provinces 
to secure enabling legislation. The Com- 
mittee approved of the energy displayed by 
the executive council in its efforts to secure 
desired legislation and agreed with the vari- 
ous recommendations contained therein. 

The Committee recommended a careful 
study of the legislative reports submitted by 
the Provincial executive committees and the 
federations of labour, which contained repre- 
sentations made to the various. provincial 
legislatures and a record of legislation passed 
at the recent sessions of these bodies. The 
report of the committee, several items of 


which created considerable discussion, was 
adopted, as was also a recommendation that 
the delegates study reports of the fraternal 
delegates. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. P. M. Draper, the secretary-treasurer, 
submitted a report of the financial transactions 
of the Congress during the past fiscal year. 
The balance on hand September 1, 1926, was 
$3,826.89; the total receipts during the fiscal 
year, including the revenue from the congress 
building in Ottawa, was $27,759.25; total ex- 
penditure was $22,330.07, leaving a balance 
of $5,429.18. 

The membership on which per capita had 
been paid numbered 114,362, an increase of 
11,825 over the membership reported in 1926. 
The secretary pointed out that if the members 
out of employment owing to strikes and other 
temporary causes were counted these figures 
would be increased by at least an additional 
15,000. Seven charters had been issued to 
federal unions and the Cloth, Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International Union had 
affiliated its Canadian membership, making 57 
international organizations now in affiliation. 
The report was referred to the Audit Commit- 
tee which subsequently recommended its adop- 
tion, a course approved by the convention. 


Grants to Fraternal Delegates 


The Committee on Ways and Means recom- 
mended that $400 be granted to the fraternal 
delegate to the American Federation of Labour 
and $800 to the representative to the British 
Trades Union Congress, also that the execu- 
tive council be authorized to pay all other 
incidental expenses in connection with the con- 
vention. These recommendations were adopted 
without discussion. 


Union Labels 


References to the union label in the report 
of the executive council were referred to the 
Committee on Union Labels, which in report- 
ing stated: “It is indeed gratifying to note 
that after more than thirty years of effort on 
the part of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the union label trades organi- 
zations amendments to the Trade Marks and 
Designs Act have now been enacted which per- 
mits the legal registration of union labels, shop 
cards and buttons. In this connection we call 
your special attention to the following para- 
graph in the executive council’s report. “By 
the enactment of this law, international unions 
are now able to establish ownership of their 
labels and are in a position to protect them 
from frandulent use and counterfeit and thus 
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ensure that the money spent in securing patron- 
age of union label products will in future bene- 
fit only employers properly entitled to use 
such labels.” It is pleasing to also record that 
the Canadian law in this respect is the most 
advanced legislation of its nature on the North 
American continent. As the report well points 
out this desirable legislation was only secured 
after much effort, and the officers of the Con- 
gress are deserving of considerable credit for 
the tactful and diplomatic manner in which 
they handled the problem. Your committee 
also believes that the thanks of the convention 
should be extended to (a) The Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Feder- 
ation of Labour for its financial assistance and 
the hearty co-operation of its officers; (b) 
The Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
who sponsored the bill in the House of Com- 
mons; (c) Officials of the Department of La- 
bour for their assistance and co-operation, 
especially when the bill was before the Bank- 
ing and Commerce Committee of the Senate; 
(d) The Hon. G. D. Robertson and Hon. J. D. 
Taylor for their activities while the measure 
was before the Upper House; and (e) Mr. G. 
W. Bell, K.C., M.P., who first introduced the 
bill in Parliament in 1926.” 

The committee recommended, in view of 
the above legislation, which gives ample pro- 
tection to union labels and fair employers, that 
label campaigns be inaugurated in every 
locality and pushed with all possible vigor. 

The committee commended the Executive 
Council for creating a Canadian Advisory 
Council on Union Labels and believed that 
same should be continued. 


Pleasure was expressed at the Canadian 
Congress Journal giving considerable public- 
ity to union labels during the past year and 
it was recommended that this policy be con- 
tinued. 

The committee reiterated the recommen- 
dation of last year to the effect that the in- 
coming executive council give consideration to 
securing space for a union label booth at the 
Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto. 

The committee noted that another label 
trade, the Cloth Hat and Cap. Makers’ Inter- 
national Union had affiliated its entire Cana- 
dian membership to the Congress. 

The committee did not believe it necessary 
to enumerate the various union labels, shop 
cards and buttons, but would point out that 
the union label, shop card and button are the 
only guarantees of union conditions. 

Attention was directed to the innovation of 
the Vancouver Trades and Labour Council in 
having a common quarterly button for its 
affiliated membership. The committee recom- 
mended that this system be drawn to the at- 
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tention of the various trades and labour coun- 
cils in the Dominion. 

The conimittee also recommended in view 
of most of the provinces now operating the 
liquor business under a system of government 
control that all assistance be given the brewery 
workers in their efforts to organize the workers 
in this industry and in the protection of the 
workers already organized in this trade. 

After a general discussion on union. labels 
the convention adopted the report. 


Workmen’s Compensation Legislation 


In accordance with the recommendation of 
the executive council a special committee on 
workmen’s compensation legislation was ap- 
pointed, to which were referred five resolutions 
on the subject, as well the report of a confer- 
ence which had considered amendments to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. Three 
of the resolutions submitted to the committee 
requested that the Quebec Government be 
asked to put the compensation act of that 
province into effect. With those the commit- 
tee recommended concurrence. The commit- 
tee also approved of a resolution asking that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tarlo empower some one to enforce the various 
clauses of the said act in regard to the pro- 
tection of workmen both before and after an 
accident. Another resolution sought to secure 
the discontinuance by the Canadian National 
Railways of the practice of deducting money 
from men not allowed to join the permanent 
insurance fund, and who are covered by the 
Compensation Act when injured. To over- 
come this the Committee suggested that the 
end desired would be realized by the inclusion 
in schedule 1 of the workers now in schedule 
2 of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

The Committee referred with satisfaction 
to the thoroughness with which the Special 
Committee on the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act had performed the task com- 
mitted to them by the representative con- 
ference in Ontario, which had been called 
by the Executive Council of the Congress. 
The Committee stated that they had carefully 
considered the findings and recommendations 
of this Committee and urged their adoption. 
It was also recommended that the Committee 
continue to co-operate with the Ontario Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, and that joint action be taken im 
urging upon the Ontario Government the 
necessity of making the legislative changes 
recommended and upon the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board the necessity of 
administering the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in conformity with the recommendations 
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The report of the Committee continued 
as follows: In complying with the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee as sect 
forth in their report your Committee has 
carefully considered the question of uniform- 
ity of Workmen’s Compensation legislation 
in the respective provinces of the Dominion. 
With a view to assisting in the attainment 
of desired uniformity of legislation, your 
Committee thoughtfully reviewed a number 
of fundamental principles involved in Work- 
men’s Compensation legislation and submit 
the following for your endorsation as being 
possible of realization in all the provinces of 
the Dominion:— 


General Principles —“With a view to ensur- 
ing equitable compensation for injured work- 
men and to the dependents of those fatally 
njured and having regard to the desirability 
sf reaching uniformity throughout Canada, 
as far as may be practicable, on the general 
orinciples of workmen’s compensation legis- 
iation, the scales of compensation payments 
and in the administration of such legislation, 
your Committee recommends early action to 
secure the following:— 


} 


1. Workmen’s compensation legislation in 
all provinces in Canada based on the collect- 
ive liability or State insurance system, admin- 
istered by a Board or Commission of at least 
three members, one of whom must be a repre- 
sentative of organized labour. All employers 
within the scope of such legislation to be re- 
quired to contribute to the accident fund 
out of which compensation and medical aid 
are payable; no contribution to such fund to 
be made by workmen. 

2. Compensation for total or partial dis- 
ability to be based on the average earnings 
at the time of the accident of at least two- 
thirds of such average up to at least $2,500; 
provided that the minimum amecunt of com- 
pensation shall not be less than $15 per week 
unless the wages were less than $15, in which 
case the compensation shall be one hundred 
per cent of the wages. 

3. That the scales of compensation for de- 
pendent widows be at least-$50 per month 
with an additional payment of $12 for each 
child under sixteen years of age; when chil- 
dren only, are dependants, a monthly pay- 
ment of $15 for each child under sixteen 
years of age; compensation to dependent 
children to be continued for educational pur- 
poses for a longer period at the discretion 
of the Board. 

4. Compensation should cover all accidental 
injuries and industrial diseases arising out 
of or in the course of employment. 


5. That with a view to the prevention of 
accidents or industrial diseases Provincial 
Governments and (Compensation Boards be 
urged to promote and organize accident pre- 
vention associations, preferably with the co- 
operation of the employees or their repre- 
sentatives, and that a more rigid supervision 
be maintained by Government inspectors of 
a hazardous nature. 

6. That practical measures be taken by 
Compensation Boards to ensure more prompt 
reports of accidents from employers, work- 
men and the attending physician. 

7. That in all cases of the review of a claim 
where the right to or amount of compensation 
may be involved, the injured workman shall, 
if dissatisfied with the decision of the Board, 
be given the right of examination by an in- 
dependent medical board of at least two 
physicians satisfactory to the claimant, such 
Board to have the right to review the files 
in the case. 


8. That efforts be made to provide, in all 
Compensation Acts, for the rehabilitation of 
permanently injured workmen. 


9. That representatives of labour through- 
out Canada be urged to oppose the creation 
of Appeal Boards set up for the purpose of 
making final decisions on clamis for com- 
pensation, thus closing the door to a further 
review of such claims. 


10. That when injured workmen have been 
awarded total disability compensation, .same 
should be continued until he is able to resume 
his former occupation or has been offered 
other suitable and equally remunerative em- 
ployment, and that if such injured workman 
has suffered a permanent partial disability, 
but upon the report of the attending physi- 
cian is able to do light work the total dis- 
ability payments should be continued until 
sultable employment is provided. 

11. That legislation be obtained making it 
compulsory on the part of physicians to re- 
port to the workmen’s compensation boards 
all industrial diseases.” | 

The Committee also pointed out for the 
information of the delegates that in seeking 
uniformity of legislation in the respective 
provinces they are carrying out the desire 
expressed by the National Industrial Con- 
ference held in Ottawa, September 15-20, 
1919. This Conference emphasized the “neces- 
sity for uniformity of law relating to the 
welfare of those engaged in industrial work 
in the several provinces’ and outlined the 
plan for an interprovincial conference thor- 
oughly representative of all the provinces to 
consider uniformity of legislation such as the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Acts in the differ- 
ent provinces. 

After a lengthy discussion on the report, 
which was considered seriatum, it was adopted 
unanimously. 


Refused to Enlarge Executive 


A resolution was submitted which sought to 
increase the number of vice-presidents from 
three (the present number) to one for each 
province which has affiliations with the con- 
gress, these to constitute the personnel of the 
executive council. This resolution was refer- 
red to the Committee on Constitution and 
Law, which recommended that, owing to the 
expense which would be involved in providing 
for meetings of the executive the proposal be 
not approved. After a lengthy discussion, the 
recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

Another resolution referred to the same com- 
mittee was one asking that the railroad fares 
of all delegates attending future conventions 
of the congress be pooled. This was also re- 
ported against, and the convention without 
discussion adopted the report. 


Notification that Strike Exists 


The Resolutions Committee considered and 
reported on 63 resolutions, most of twhich, 
sometimes with slight amendments, were 
adopted. The first resolution reported desired 
legislation “providing that where a strike ex- 
ists and the employer advertises in the press 
for labour he shall be required to set out in 
the advertisement that a strike does exist.” 
The resolution was approved, as was also a 
demand for the complete abolition of all 
private fee-charging employment agencies in 
the province of Quebec. 

The convention also concurred in resolutions 
(1) opposing institutions supported by ipublic 
subscriptions and other donations supplying 
persons to perform temporary work, and (2) 
making it compulsory for employers and 
others seeking the importation of labour to 
first consult the Employment Service of Can- 
ada, and no importation to be allowed unless 
the said service is unable to supply the class 
of workers required, and consents to importa- 
tion. 


Education in Quebec 


Once more the congress endorsed a request 
that the Quebec provincial executive commit- 
tee should petition the Quebec Government to 
adopt the following: 

1. Free and compulsory education. 

2. Compulsory and uniform tuition of the 
French and English language in all schools of 
the province. 

3. All text books to be issued by the Gov- 
ernment upon the recommendation of the Boards 


of Education and to be sold at cost price, 
pending their free distribution to scholars. 

4, All school books to be uniform throughout 
the Province, this being one of the principal 
requirements for proper education. 

5. All courses in the Provincial Government 
schools, technical and others, to be given free 
of charge. 

6. No person to be permitted to teach in 
any school who is not the owner of a normal 
school diploma, except in the case of primary 
courses, such as those given in kindergartens, 
technical schools, and similar institutions. 

@. That all persons under the age of twenty- 
one working in factories, workshops, or any 
other place of employment, who are not able 
to read and write one of the two languages of 
this country fluently, be compelled to attend 
evening classes. 

8. The laws governing education be amended 
by the Provincial Government to provide for 
a minimum salary for school teachers in keep- 
ing with the cost of living and to permit the 
prosecution of school commissions who pay less 
than said minimum salary. 

9. A Minister of Education to be appointed 
whose duties should consist in supervising the 
proper administration of school commissions, the 
enforcement of the program of education 
adopted _by the Provincial, Catholic and Pro- 
testant Boards of Education and all other rules 
and regulations pertaining to education. 


Fair Wage Regulations 


A resolution, the preamble to which set forth 
that notwithstanding that the Quebec Govern- 
ment had adopted a resolution designed to 
guarantee to all workers employed on Govern- 
ment contracts fair and equitable wages, it 
was difficult to enforce its provisions owing to 
the lack of proper safeguards, instructed the 
Quebec provincial executive to endeavour to 
secure for the workers employed on Provincial 
Government contracts the same protection as 
given in the regulations governing Federal 
Government contracts. 

Another resolution, which was also adopted, 
requested the following adiditions to the Fair 
Wage regulations regarding Dominion Govern- 
ment contracts. 

(1) That the representatives of the Labour 
Department be empowered to make at any time 
they feel justified in doing so an inspection of 
the books, lists of employees, payrolls and work- 
ing hours, without first having to obtain the 
Minister’s permission, as at present. 

(2) That the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour be empowered to take imme- 
diate aetion, without referring to the Minister, 
should any violation of the establishment con- 
ditions be proved to his satisfaction. 

(3) That a provision be added to the regula- 
tions to allow representatives of the workers 
employed, where such an organization exists, to 
visit the work. 


Endorse the Five-Day Week 


Resolution No. 10 declared that owing to 
the improved methods of production by ma- 
chinery and specializing of labour large num- 
bers of workers are continually unemployed 
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without any hope of steady employment until 
hours are shortened, the resolve being :— 

That this convention adopt the five-day (40- 
hour) week, and that they recommend to afh- 
liated bodies that an attempt be made to put 
this in operation in the near future. Those 
failing to accomplish this before the next con- 
vention of the Congress to be requested to 
state what efforts have been made and their 
reasons for failure. : 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
that the resolve read as follows: “That this 
convention go on record as endorsing the prin- 
ciple of the 5-day 40-hour week, and urge all 
affiliated bodies to do their utmost to put it 
into effect.” 

Delegate Buck of Toronto, moved that the 
resolution be referred back to committee to in- 
corporate a demand that there should be no 
reduction in pay where hours are shortened. 

A discussion ensued, in which it was pointed 
out that the congress could take no action 
other than making a recommendation as the 
matter was one with which only the affiliated 
bodies were competent to deal. The motion 
to refer back was defeated and the recommen- 
dation of the committee adopted. 


Hours of Labour and Conditions of 
Employment 


Under this heading the convention approved 
of legislation in the province of Quebec where- 
by employees in the mechanical department, 
of the theatrical industry would be allowed one 
day’s rest of 24 consecutive hours per weck 
in all theatres operating seven days a week. 

Approval was given (1) to a request that 
Federal office cleaners be paid on an annual 
salary basis as permanent employees, includ- 
ing privileges of sick leave and holidays with 
pay and superannuation; (2) Urging the Gov- 
ernment to instruct the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to make a re-classification of the letter 
carrier service “so that adequate salaries may 
be paid”; (3) Asking the Congress to urge the 
Dominion Government to remove from the 
Civil Service Act the section giving power to 
the Civil Service Commission to set salary 
schedules. The convention endorsed a resolu- 
tion in favour of a complete revision of the 
Canada Shipping Act and also approved of 
amendments to the Ontario Factory Act and 
the regulations of the Ontario Minimum Wage 
Board with a view to securing better protec- 
tion for the workers. 

Endorsation was given to a request that the 
Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts be amended 
so that in all cases where a firm becomes in- 
solvent that claims of employees for wages 
and salaries be given priority over all other 
creditors. 


The B. & O. Plan 


The following resolution asking for the con- 
demnation of the union-management co-oper- 
ative plan (commonly referred to as the “B. & 
O. Plan” by reason of its original introduction 
in the shops of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road) was introduced by West Edmonton lodge 
No. 448 of the Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men and Edmonton Lodge No. 546 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and 
Drop Forgers: 

Whereas, at the inception of the Co-operative 
(B. & O.) Plan in the shops of the Canadian 
National Railways, the railway shopmen were 
assured that it would stabilize their employ- 
ment and increase their earnings without 
causing reductions in staff; it being argued 
rather that its operation would lead to the 
employment of even more shopmen, and where- 
as, since the plan went into operation the 
C.N.R. has handled more freight, earned more 
revenue. and made greater profits, but has 
actually reduced shop forces so, that the total 
shop pay roll gets smaller in spite of the in- 
crease in the amount of work, and whereas, two 
years’ experience of the so-called Co-operative 
Plan has shown very clearly that its effects are 
exactly the opposite to what were claimed, 
theretore be it resolved, that this convention 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
repudiate the Union Management—Co-operative 
Plan now in operation in the shops of the 
C.N.R., and likewise condemns all such col- 
laboration schemes as attempts to pervert trade 
unionism and to subordinate our organizations 
to the interests of the employing class. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
that as the matter was not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the congress, the resolution be non- 
concurred in. 

Delegate R. J. McCutcheon, of Winnipeg, 
said that the resolution, although presented by 
the local lodge of the B. of R. C., had really 
been prepared by the Communist Party, and 
was not in accordance with the facts. 

Delegate Tim Buck, of Toronto, declared 
that the B. & O. plan was a contradiction; that 
there had not been any benefits to the em- 
ployees, ail the advantages being to the rail- 
ways. 

Delegate J. Corbett, of London, replying to 
the previous speaker, said the federated shop 
trades were quite able to take care of them- 
selves, and did not need to have the Com- 
munist Party looking after their affairs. When 
the men in the shops did not want the B. & O. 
plan they would just stop co-operating. 

Delegate R. J. Tallon deplored the bringing 
of the matter into the convention of the con- 
gress, 1t being purely a questicn for the men 
affected to discuss. He extolled the B. & O, 
plan as it had been of much advantage to 
the employees. 

Other delegates also spoke approvingly of 
the plan, after which the reccmmendation of 
the committee was adopted. 
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Subsequently Delegate McCutcheon de- 
clared that the attack on the co-operative plan 
was a part of the program of the Cummunist 
Party, and therefore did not believe that the 
proceedings of the convention should give 
prominence to such propaganda. He accord- 
ingly moved that the resolution be not printed 
in the minutes. This was also adopted. 


Health and Safety 


Under this heading was included a resolu- 
tion which pointed out that several fatalities 
had occurred in Ontario owing to unprotected 
electrical appliances. The convention con- 
curred in a request that legislation be enacted 
to force the various power companies to pro- 
vide safety for.employees and the public. 

Approval was given to the following re- 

quests: (1) Amendment to the Quebec Scaf- 
folding Act to compel all cities and towns 
to adopt the said act and appointment of the 
necessary inspectors to insure its enforcement; 
(2) Insertion in the statutes of Quebec of a 
law covering the erection and operation of 
hoists; (3) That only qualified boiler makers, 
recognized by their employment as such, be 
appointed as boiler inspectors; (4) Amend- 
ments to the Quebec Stationary Engineers’ Act 
providing for the employment of qualified per- 
sons to operate all internal combustion, am- 
monia or compression engines, steam or elec- 
tric elevators; (5) Requiring that motor cer- 
tificated engineers be employed on all vessels 
propelled by internal combustion engines; (6) 
That all persons employed as moving picture 
machine operators in Quebec should be 
thoroughly skilled in the working of mechan- 
ical and electrical apparatus and devices used 
in or connected with the operation of moving 
picture machines; (7) That efforts be made 
to have laws enacted to require the licensing 
of barbers in the province where no such 
statute has been adopted. The convention also 
reaffirmed the action of the 1926 convention 
in regard to trade schools, which declared that 
such institutions should be under the super- 
vision of provincial governments and guidance 
of the education departments so that fixed 
regulations may be made as to methods of 
teaching and period of apprenticeship. 
' The convention also concurred in reso- 
lutions; (1) In favour of the fullest co-oper- 
ation of the Congress with the Dominion Fire 
Prevention Association; (2) Against the manu- 
facture or making of clothing for commercial 
purposes in the homes of wage earners; (3) 
In favour of legislation to provide proper pro- 
tection to operators of spraying machines; (4) 
In favour of wrapping in wax paper of all 
bread before leaving the bakeries. 


Immigration and Colonization 


There were seven resolutions presented un- 
der the above heading, five of which the 
Resolutions Committee reported were covered 
by the report of the executive council and 
recommended that the executive be instructed 
to continue to press to have the policy of the 
congress on immigration and emigration as 
adopted by the Ottawa convention of 1925 
put into effect. Considerable discussion took 
place on this subject, but no amendment was 
made to the recommendation of the commit- 
tee, which was adopted. The committee sub- 
mitted a substitute for a resolution in reference 
to the Alien Labour Act, which as adopted, 
was as follows: “That the Dominion Gov- 
ernment have the administration of the Alien 
Labour Act placed ‘under some _ responsible 
minister of the crown.” 

The convention also approved of a resolution 
requesting that a clause be inserted in the 
Immigration Act to the effect “that any com- 
pany, corporation, society, association, person 
or party, or agents for the same, soliciting to 
bring immigrants into Canada shall be respon- 
sible financially for the said immigrant for not 
less than one year.” 


Minimum Wage 


A resolution presented by the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Council of Carpenters pointed out that 
the women’s Minimum Wage Act only covers 
a few industries, and asked that representation 
be made to the proper authcrities with a view 
to having the provisions of the act extended 
to all industries and commercial establish- 
ments. This was approved without any debate. 


Old Age Pensions 


There were two resolutions presented on the 
question of old age pensions, one from the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council and 
the other from the Quebec and Levis Council, 
both of which urged the passage of legislation 
by the Quebec Legislature with a view to hav- 
ing the Old Age Pension Act made applicable 
to the citizens of that province. The Reso- 
lutions Committee amended one of the reso- 
lutions so as to cover all of the provinces, and 
with this change it was adopted. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A resolution was submitted on the subject 
of unemployment and sickness insurance, in 
which it was suggested that the Trades and 
Labour Congress should consider the advis- 
ability of holding a national convention for 
the purpose of determining the best methods 
to secure the necessary legislation by Federal 
and provincial parliaments. The Resolutions 
Committee recommended a substitute resolu- 
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tion to the effect that the congress reiterate 
its former stand, which is that the executive 
continue to press for unemployment insurance. 
This was approved. 


Favour Peaceful Picketing 


The following resolution asking for country- 
wide protest meetings to impress the Gov- 
ernment in the matter of amendments to 
the Criminal Code was presented by Toronto 
Branch No. 40 of the International Fur Work- 
ers’ Union. 

Whereas, in spite of the representations of 
the executive committee of the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment refuses to introduce legislation_for the 
amendment of Section 501 of the Criminal 
Code such as will legalize peaceful picketing in 
Canada, and whereas, there is a widespread re- 
alization that the existing conditions militate 
against effective strike action by the organized 
workers of the Dominion of Canada in their 
efforts to improve their standards of living. Be 
it, therefore, resolved, that in order to rally 
and erystalize the working class sentiment on 
this question, to impress the organized workers 
with the serious position of the trade union 
movement, and to impress the Dominion Govern- 
ment with the seriousness of Labour’s demand, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
name a day in the immediate future on which 
trade unions throughout the country shall organ- 
ize protest meetings and forward demands to 
the Dominion Government for picketing to be 
regarded as legal in Canada. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
the deletion of the resolve and the substitu- 
tion of the following: “Resolved, that the 
executive council of the congress continue its 
efforts to secure the desired amendments to 
this law.” 

Delegate Tim Buck, of Toronto, opposed 
the report of the committee, while several 
other delegates spoke strongly against the 
proposal of holding protest meetings. The 
resolution as amended by the committee was 
adopted. 


Favour the Organization of Women 


The convention approved of a resolution 
urging all international unions and central 
bodies to co-operate in the immediate initia- 
tion of organization campaigns, particular at- 
tention to be given to the organization of 
unorganized female workers. 

The convention also adopted a proposal in 
favour of bringing the young workers into 
the ranks of organized labour. 

Approval was also given to a resolution in- 
structing the executive council of the con- 
gress to bring to the attention of the various 
affliated international organizations the ques- 
tion of co-operating in an endeavour “to build 
up the membership and offsetting the false 
propaganda that is being directed against the 
international trade union movement.” 
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Trade Union Unity 


The question of trade union unity was again 
brought before the convention in the follow- 
ing resolution which was introduced by West 
Edmonton Lodge 448, Brotherhood of Rail- 


~‘way Carmen of America; Toronto Branch 


40, Fur Workers’ Union; Edmonton Branch 
546, Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers: 

Whereas, the Trade Union Movement of Can- 
ada is weakened by division into Catholic, Na- 
tional, A. F. of L., and Independent Inter- 
national groups, and whereas, the only method 
by which this weakness can be overcome is by 
the unification of all these groups into one all 
inclusive trade union centre that shall embrace 
every functioning trade union organization re- 
gardless of jurisdictional claims similarly as 
does the British Trades Union Congress; 
Therefore be it resolved, that as a step towards 
unity in the Canadian trade union movement, 
this convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada extends fraternal greetings to 
the national unions organized in the All Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, and urges that these 
two National centres, i.e., the Trades and La- 
bour Congress and the All Canadian Congress 
shall immediately open negotiations for amal- 
gamation, and be it further resolved that this 
convention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada invites the All Canadian Congress 
of Labour to co-operate with us in convening 
an all-inclusive conference of Canadian trade 
union organizations for the purpose of con- 
sidering the furtherance of national trade union 
unity in Canada. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
non-concurrence in the proposal, a_ similar 
recommendation having been adopted at the 
1926 convention when a resolution along 
somewhat the same lines was introduced. 

Delegate Tim Buck urged that the dele- 
gates give the matter some attention. More 
time and energy, he declared, were spent in 
fighting among themselves than in fighting 
the bosses. He believed the working class 
would respond to a movement for unity. The 
delegates apparently were in no mood to dis- 
cuss the matter, the previous question being 
promptly called for and adopted, as was also 
the report of non-concurrence in the resolu- 
‘tion. Subsequently a demand was made to 
have the matter re-opened for discussion, but 
the convention did not approve. Under an- 
other resolution, however, several opponents 
of the proposal for a conference were given 
an opportunity of offering strong criticism of 
the actions of officers of some of the organi- 
zations now in the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour in setting up dual bodies in an en- 
deavour to disrupt the old-established trade 
unions. 
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Oppose Interference in China 


Another resolution introduced by Toronto 
Branch No. 40 of the International Fur 
Workers’ Union, which among other things 
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declared that “the Chinese people are wagiug 
a valiant struggle for their national inde- 
pendence and against the brutal oppression 
of the foreign Imperialists,” and that “the 
toiling masses of China demand that the Im- 
perialists get out of China and let the Chin- 
ese people develop freely their own lives and 
manage their own affairs,’ demanded (1) 
The withdrawal from China of the Imperial- 
ists and their armed forces. (2) The can- 
cellation of all treaties humiliating to China 
and the cancellation of the extra territorial 
rights for foreigners. (3) Recognition and 
treatment of Nationalist China as an equal 
by various Imperialists Powers. 


The Resolutions Committee offered the fol- 
lowing as a substitute, which was adopted :— 

Whereas, the lasting peace and prosperity of 
China is a question that can only be ultimately 
settled by the Chinese themselves; Therefore, 
resolved, that this convention goes on record as 
being opposed to the interference of all foreign- 


ers into the political, economic and industrial 
life of China. 


Favour Representation in Pan-American 
Federation . 


The convention approved of a resolution 
instructing the executive council to take such 
steps as in their judgment will give the con- 
gress representation as an affiliated body in 
the Pan-American Federation of Labour so 
that the viewpoint of Canadian organized 
labour on the economic and political condi- 
tions as they effect workers in the Dominion 
may be fully expressed. 


“Congress Journal” only Official Paper 


A resolution was submitted which set forth 
that numerous complaints had been made of 
the number of so-called labour papers which 
are published by persons who are not con- 
nected in any way with the recognized labour 
movement, and who “simply exploit the 
manufacturers for advertisements, thereby 
making a good living for themselves to the 
detriment of the workers,’ and asked as a 
means of exposing such publications, that 
no paper be accepted by the workers as a 
labour paper which has not received the en- 
dorsation of the Trades and Labour Congrcss 
of Canada or the American Federation of 
Labour. 


The Resolutions Committee amended the 
resolution in certain respects and substituted 
the following as the resolve: “That the Con- 
gress goes on record as urging members to 
subscribe to the Congress Journal as the only 
official paper for which the Congress could ac- 
cept responsibility.” 


Want Separate Depariment for Labour 


The Ontario provincial executive commit- 
tee was instructed to urge on the Ontario 
Government the desirability of creating a 
separate [Department of Labour under a min- 
ister whose duties will not be merged with 
any other department. 


Another matter which it was decided to 
bring to the attention of the Ontario Govern- 
ment is the proposal to grant to each muni- 
cipality local autonomy for the sale of beer 
and wine. 


No Protest Against Break With Russia 


Toronto Branch No. 40 of the International 
Fur Workers’ Union was responsible for the 
introduction of a resolution asking that the 
convention protest against the breaking off of 
trade relations between Canada and the Union 
of Soviet Republics, and urged that immediate 
steps be taken to renew the previously existing 
friendly relations. It also asked that to help 
the development of trade and to assist the 
workers of the Soviet Union in their work of 
socialist construction the Federal Government 
be urged to immediately extend substantial 
eredits to be used in the purchase of manu- 
factured products in this country. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
non-concurrence, and without any discussion 
the recommendation was approved. 


Fraternal Greetings 


The Wednesday morning session of the con- 
vention was set aside to hear the messages 
from the fraternal delegates, the first being 
delivered by Mr. Thos. McQuaid, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Union of Plate Print- 
ers and Die Stampers, of Washington, D.C., 
fraternal delegates from the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, who in his preliminary re- 
marks outlined the nature of the work per- 
formed by the members of his union and the 
efforts made to secure improvements in the 
conditions of employment of plate printers. In 
conveying the greetings of the American 
Federation Mr. McQuaid complimented the 
Dominion on reaching its diamond jubilee and 
pointed to the friendly relations existing be- 
tween the United States and Canada. He re- 
ferred to the ties which bound together the 
trade union movements of both countries and 
opined that it was essential that there should 
be the closest co-operation between the union 
members thereof. The speaker gave endorse- 
ment to the company-union co-operative plan, 
known as the B. & O. plan, which he claimed 
had been of much value to railroad employees. 
Other trades were considering schemes of co- 
operation between employers and employees. 
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Mr. McQuaid referred to some of the activities 
of the international trade unions in the United 
States, such as the establishment of the Union 
Labour Life Insurance Company; the exten- 
sion of the five-day week; and the progress of 
union label agitation, and closed with a plea 
for the closest co-operation between the trade 
union forces of Canada and the United States. 

Mr. John Cliff, of London, England, assist- 
ant general secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union fraternal delegate 
from the British Trades Union, opened his 
fraternal message with a reference to the kin- 
ship existing between members of the trade 
union movement. Referring to conditions in 
Great Britain, he said the workers had been 
compelled to stand attacks both politicaliy 
and industrially, and declared that the British 
general strike was the greatest demonstration 
of solidarity ever witnessed. The new Trade 
Unions Act was designed to cripple the trade 
union movement. It had been the object of 
the trade unions to settle disputes by negoti- 
ation and conciliation, and in many cases they 
had been successful, ‘but the new act would 
hinder the success of the industrial councils 
which had been set up to adjust difficulties. 
Mr. Cliff outlined the provisions of the new 
Trade Union Act and the penalties for viola- 
tions of the law. He declared that the act 
was designed to strangle the political activities 
of the labour party by reason of the restric- 
tions in regard to political contributions, Al- 
though certain unions had been compelled to 
sever their connection with the trade union 
movement and the Labour Party, he believed 
they would return at the first opportunity. 
The speaker declared that the labour move- 
ment of Great Britain had been the pioneer of 
social legislation under which vast sums had 
been paid in benefits, including unemployment 
and health insurance. He also outlined the 
contribution which the trade unions were mak- 
ing to essential services, many members of such 
bodies serving on boards which had to do with 
public affairs. Mr. Cliff reported on the amal- 
gamation of certain trade unions with a view 
to consolidating their activities, and expressed 
the opinion that it was absolutely necessary 
that the trade unionists of the world should be 
united. He outlined current labour affairs in 
Great Britain and stated that the movement 
in that country was determined to press on 
until poverty was abolished, and closed with 
congratulations to the Canadian Congress 
Journal, which he declared was one of the 
best labour periodicals published. 

Mr. Ed. Flore, president of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ Alliance ‘and Barten- 
ders’ International League, of Buffalo, N-Y., 
also conveyed the fraternal greetings of his 
organization, during which he urged a better 
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organization of the hotel-and restaurant em- 
ployees with a view to living wages being 
secured by such workers, and urged that the 
several unions give their assistance in this 
direction. He also urged a continuance of the 
close co-operation between the workers of 
Canada and the United States. 

Mr. W. L. Best, legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen of Ottawa, in presenting the frater- 
nal greetings of his board and the president of 
the brotherhood, referred to the friendly feel- 
ing existing between his organization and the 
Congress. He spoke of the pleasure to be 
derived by the thought that the efforts which 
had been put forth had relieved the sufferings 
of many and made the lives of scores of people 
brighter by the legislation which had been 
secured. Mr. Best was so impressed with the 
work of the congress that he intended to re- 
commend to the next convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen that affiliation should be made with 
the congress. 

Mr. Timothy Healy, of New York, brought 
the fraternal greetings of the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, and 
pointed to the progress which his organization 
had made in Canada during the past year and 
congratulated the delegates on the success of 
the congress. 

Fraternal greetings to the congress were re- 
ceived by wire from the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions and the International 
Union of Photo Engravers. 

At a later session the fraternal delegate from 
the American Federation of Labour was pre- 
sented with a diamond ring, the fraternal dele- 
gate from the British Trades Union Congress 
being given a gold watch chain and a tie pin. 
Tie pins were also presented to the eight male 
members of the local committee of arrange- 
ments, the two lady members receiving gold 
brooches. . 

Mr. H. B. Adshead, M.P. for East Calgary, 
was a visitor at the Tuesday morning session, 
and on consent being given he addressed the 
delegates, speaking more particularly in regard 
to his efforts to check unnecessary immigration. 
He also referred to the manner in which the 
Labour members in the House of Commons 
had worked together to secure legislation bene- 
ficial to all classes. Mr. Adshead complimented 
the congress on its methods of transacting 
business. 


The Minister of Labour 


The Hon. ‘Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour, who was present at the invitation of 
the local committee of arrrangements, ad- 
dressed the Thursday morning session, After 
expressing his pleasure at having the oppor- 
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tunity of meeting with the delegates, he 
stated that during his experience he had 
found that labour men did not always agree 
in all matters, but he was bound to give 
them all credit for being sincere in their 
opinions. It was by selecting the best of 
the ideas presented that progress could be 
made. The Minister reviewed at length the 
beneficial legislation which had been secured 
through the efforts of organized labour. 
Workmen’s compensation laws had _ been 
adopted and many improvements in the acts 


had been secured through the  repre- 
sentations of organized labour. Other social 
legisiation included mothers’ allowance 
acts and minimum wage laws, under 


the provisions of which .1mmense sums had 
been paid in benefits to those least, able to 
protect themselves. Referring to federal af- 
fairs Mr. Heenan mentioned the passage of 
legislation to protect union labels, a measure 
which had been sought for many years. The 
fair wage regulations had been extended to 
the pulp and paper industry, providing for 
the payment of the prevailing rate of wages 
where pulp wood is cut from crown lands. 
The old age pension law was referred to as 2 
measure which would tbe of incalculable 
benefit to many thousands of citizens, who 
through no fault of their own were without 
the proper means of providing for them- 
seives. Efforts were being made to have the 
various provinces enact legislation to bring 
it into effect, and the minister reported that 
he had just previously concluded an ar- 
rangement whereby the province of British 
Columbia would put the law into operation. 
The commissioner of the Yukon had also de+ 
cided to adopt the law and he believed that 
the provinces generally would soon do hke- 
wise. The minister also spoke of the system 
of government annuities whereby pensioners 
could add to their allowances by contributnig 
a small weekly payment during the years 
when their earning capacity was highest. He 
gave credit to the officers of the congress 
for their efforts on behalf of old age pensions 
and to the government for passing the law. 
Speaking on immigration, the minister re- 
ferred the action of the government in pre- 
venting the railway companies from flooding 
the labour market early in the present year. 
He explained that for a long time there had 
been an agreement with the railway com- 
panies in regard to immigrants who were to 
settle-on the land. Because the railways had 
not lived up to the agreement, the same had 
been held in abeyance with a view to steady- 
ing the labour market, and now only those 
immigrants who would comply with the law 


were being admitted. In regard to unemploy- 
ment relief the minister declared that this 
was a matter for the municipalities and the 
provinces to handle, and when that is thor- 
oughly understood he believed it would pre- 
vent the requests which are sometimes made 
for allocating immigrants to certain localities. 
Mr. Heenan closed with the announcement 
that the conference of provincial premiers 
with the Dominion Government would take 
place on November 3, when it was believed 
that many matters of importance would be 
considered. 


Protest by a Delegate 


During the Thursday afternoon session Dele- 
gate R. C. McCutcheon, of Winnipeg, repre- 
sentative of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, declared that notwithstanding 
the invitation extended by President Moore to 
the general public to attend the sessions of the 
convention, he himself wanted one individual 
to get out. He referred to the president of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, “which is 
an afhliate of the all-red so-called All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour,’ whom he stated was 
present only to carry on his disruptive work 
aimed at one of the international unions con- 
nected with the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, (although no name was mentioned, 
the delegates knew that Frank Wheatley, a 
former member of the United Mine Workers 
of America, was the visitor mentioned). Dele- 
gate Angus Morrison, secretary of District 18 
of the U.M.W. stated that “we have nothing 
to fear, nothing to hide. This man’s presence " 
is only one more piece of evidence that back- 
sliders find it hard to keep away from the in- 
ternational movement, and the time is noi 
far distant when they will all return.” Presi- 
dent Moore pointed out that the invitation to 
the public did not except anyone, and it was 
a matter of the dictates of the conscience of 
persons from outside as to what use they made 
of any information gleaned. He was giad 
that Delegate Morrison did not press for any 
different treatment to persons from a rival 
organization, and the general invitation to the 
whole public would accordingly be adhered to. 
This closed the incident. 


No Protest 


Just previous to the adjournment of the 
afternoon session of the first day of the con- 
vention Delegate Lakeman, of Edmonton, 
ealled attention to the report that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were to be executed that night and 
proposed that a protest be forwarded to the 
Governor of Massachusetts. The president ad- 
vised that it would require a two-thirds major- 
ity of the delegates to permit the introduction 
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of a resolution. The president also outlined 
the position of the executive in regard to the 
matter and stated that he believed no good 
would be accomplished by the sending of a 
protest. No resolution asking permission to 
introduce the proposal being submitted, the 
president promptly adjourned the session. 


Officers for 1927-28 


The election of officers and fraternal dele- 
gates resulted as follows: 

President, Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont., (re- 
elected for the 10th consecutive term); secre- 
tary-treasurer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa, Ont., (re- 
elected for the 27th consecutive term); vice- 
presidents, James Simpson, Toronto, Ont.; R. 
J. Tallon, Calgary, Alta., and J. T. Foster, 
Montreal, Que. 


Provincial Executive Commiitees 


Nova Scotia—P. J. Healey (chairman), Hali- 
fax; Wm. Hayes, Springhill; W. A. Mac- 
Donald and M. D. Coolen, Halifax. 
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Quebec—A. Mathieu, (chairman), Montreal; 
Omer Fleury, Quebec; L. Thibault, and James 
Broderick, Montreal. 

Ontario—Humphrey Mitchell (chairman), 
Hamilton; James Watt, Toronto; C. R. 
Nichols, Ottawa, and 8. Bush, North Bay. 

Manitoba—H. Kempster (chairman), Geo. 
W. Howard, Ed. Taylor and V. Armand, Win- 
nipeg. | Hast | | 

Saskatchewan—Alex. M. Eddy (chairman), 
Saskatoon; C. G. Greene, Moose Jaw; H. D. 
Davis, Prince Albert, and H. Perry, Regina. 

British Columbia—P. R. Bengough, (chair- 
man), Vancouver; R. W. Nunn, Victoria; 
J. J. Gillis, Prince Rupert, and W. Page, Van- 
couver. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Feder- 
ation of Labour—Alf. Farmilo, Edmonton, 
Alta. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress—F. W. Bush, Greenwood, Ont. 

Toronto was chosen as the convention city 
for 1928. 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union of North America 


HE twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union of North America was held at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on July 18-23, ap- 
proximately 90 delegates attending’ 

President W. T. Keegan gave a detailed 
report of the wage scale negotiations reported 
to the head office during the past year. Ac- 
cording to the report of secretary-treasurer 
Charles A. Summer, the membership at the 
close of 1921 stood at 7,178, an increase of 
161 over the previous year, while the balance 
in the treasury credited: to all accounts 
amounted to $200,384.41, an increase over last 
year of $28,930.44. 

Constitutional amendments adopted by the 
convention, subject to a referendum vote of 
the members to be taken during October, were 
as follows: (1) Increasing the president’s 
salary from $4,000 to $5,000 per annum; (2) 
Creating a burial fund, for which purpose the 
sum of $25,000 would be transferred from the 
general fund, and forty cents deducted from 
the per capita dues received from each mem- 
ber of the international union would be de- 
posited in this fund for its maimtenance; (3) 
Providing that not more than $10,000 shall he 
invested in any one class of bonds in any 
locality; (4)Providing that a referendum vote 
shall be taken immediately on any anid all 
amendments that have been supported by not 


less than one-third of the local unions; (5) 
Increasing the number of delegates to annual 
conventions from local unions according to 
membership. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Requesting the officers of the American 
Federation of Labour and affiliated organiza- 
tions to urge the United States Congress to 
adopt a four hour day on Saturday of each 
week in the government printing office in 


- Washington, D.C.; 


Ratifying all actions of Local Union No. 1 
and the International President in their re- 
cent dealings with the Publishcrs’ Association 
of New York City. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: president, Winfield T. Keegan, Jersey 
City, N.J., vice-president, Thomas P. Rey- 
nolds, Omaha, Nebraska.; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles A. Sumner, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The convention city for 1928 will be New 
York. 


American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 


The fifty-first convention of the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union was held at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, July 4-13, President William P. 
Clarke presiding. The convention was at- 
tended by 128 delegates, representing 92 local 
unions from Canada and the United States. 

In accordance with the terms of 2 memoran- 
dum of agreement adopted at a previous con- 
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vention, the duties of the president, with cer- 
tain exceptions, was delegated to the vice- 
president, thereby giving the president more 
time to devote to the duties of his office as 
president of the American Bank, a financial 
institution which was organized by the union 
and opened for business in the City of Toledo 
on July 6, 1925. President Clarke reviewed 
the progress of the bank and described the 
efforts being put forth to establish it on a 
paying basis. 

Vice-president Gillooly, in reviewing the 
work of the past year, informed the delegates 
that the membership stood at 6,564, a gain 
over last. year, while the treasury balance 
showed an increase of $14.700. In his re- 
port the vice-president outlined the introduc- 
tion of the various labour saving machines 
recently been put in operation in the glass 
blowing industry, which had resulted in many 
members of the union being forced into other 
lines of employment outside the trade. The 
report further dealt with production, wages, 
membership, etc. 

The subject of death benefits, which had 
been under advisement since the 1923 conven- 
tion, was dealt with in the report of the 
national officers. After considerable discus- 
sion this report was adopted as amended. 
Should the plan recommended meet with the 
approval of a majority of the members voting, 
it would become binding on 2]] members and 
effective on January 1, 1928. Under this plan 
the sum of three hundred dollars. would be 
paid to the legal heir or heirs on the death 
of a member who has complied with the regu- 
lations governing the death benefit plan. 

Following a lengthy discussion on the ques- 
t'on of the introduction of automatic machines 
in the manufacture of glassware, the conven- 
tion adopted a resolution requiring all mould- 
makers who had been selected to operate 
automatic machines and had subsequently 
withdrawn from the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, again to become members, 
and providing that in future nc member will 
be granted a withdrawal card t> perform this 
kind of work. 

Officers elected were: president, W. P. 
Clarke; vice-president, Joseyh M. Gillooly; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles J. Shipman, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Cumberland, Maryland, will be the conven- 
tion city for 1928. 


Labour Educational Association 
of Ontario 


The Labour Educational Association of 
Ontario held their 25th annual convention on 
August 13, at Toronto. Vice-president William 
Varley, who presided, referred to the success 


which had attended the efforts of the 
executive committee to give effect to the 
resolutions passed at the last year’s conven- 
tion at London, Ontario, particularly that in 
regard to prison-made goods. The executive 
report showed that the association was 
represented on the various delegations appear- 
ing before the Provincial Government regard- 
ing legislation in the interests of the workers, 
and had actively championed the cause of 
old age pensions, certain necessary amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and many other proposed measures. The 
main question before the convention was the 
proposed launching of a provincial labour 
paper, the success of which was reported as 
being assured, as numerous pledges of support 
had already been received. 

A resolution was passed unanimously 
requesting the provincial government to enact 
legislation making the Federal Old Age 
Pensions Act applicable to Ontario. Another 
resolution extended sympathy to British labour 
in connection with the enactment of the new 
Trade Unions Act. 


Delegates from the United Women’s 
Educational Federation were present in the 
afternoon and took part in discussions on 
legislation for women and children. Several 
of their resolutions were endorsed. A request 
for women to act on juries was referred to 
the executive. Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was 
present and addressed the convention. 


The election of officers resulted as follows :— 


President, Wm. Varley, Toronto; Vice- 
president, Rod Plant, Ottawa; Secretary- 
treasurer, Jos. Marks, Toronto. Executive, 


E. J. Follwell, Belleville; Larry O’Connell, 
Toronto; H. L. Asseltine, Hamilton; Fred 
Ackerknecht, Kitchener; Donald Dear, Ottawa ; 
R. Foxcroft, London; D. Medley, Guelph; 
Wm. Stokes, St. Thomas; Colin Cashore, 
Owen Sound. Kitchener was chosen as the 
convention city for 1928. Future conventions 
will be held on May 24. 





A census of occupations was taken in Ger- 
many on June 16, 1925, the preliminary re- 
sults of which are now published. These show 
that the total number of inhabitants was 
62,410,619, of whom 32,008,839, or 51.3 per 
cent, were returned as having remunerative 
occupations. Of the latter 20,531,155 were 
males and 11,477,684 were females. In 1907 
the corresponding proportion of the entire 
population in remunerative occupations was 
45.7 per cent, or 25,155,203, of whom 16,654,660 
were males and 8,500,543 were females. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Japan and the Maritime Conventions 


GOVERNMENT Bill was introduced in 

the House of Peers of Japan in Febru- 

ary last to give effect to the Convention of 
the International Labour Conference fixing 
the minimum age for the admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers. or 
stokers. The age limit in question is eighteen 


vears. The Bill in question passed both 
Houses of Parliament of Japan without 
amendment. 


This Convention was ratified on behalf of 
Canada in 1925. 


** International Labour Review ” 


The contents of the August issue of the 
International Labour Review comprise the 
following special articles:— f 

The Tenth Session of 
Labour Conference. 

The Evolution of a Wage-Adjustment Sys- 
tem: II, by J. R. Bellerby. 

The Correlation between Seasonal Unem- 
ployment and Certain Social and Economic 
Phenomena, by Dr. Jaroslav Janko, of the 
Czecho-slovak Ministry of Labour. 

Calendar Reform, by J. H. Richardson, 
Ph. D., Research Division, International 
Labour Office. 

In the section devoted to “Reports and En- 
quiries” are the following: 

The Report of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Committee in Great Britain. 

Industrial Inspection in Czechoslovakia in 
1925. ; 


Public Opinion and the International 
Labour Organization 

The General Council of the British League 
of Nations Union recently adopted a resolu- 
tion in the terms following with reference to 
the work of the International Labour Organi- 
zation: 

The General Council of the 


the International 


League of 


Nations Union calls attention to the need of. 


increasing the efforts to inform the public of 
the work of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, both in order to secure ratification of 
International Labour Conventions and in 
order to win increased support for the League 


of Nations as a whole through that part of 


it which has to deal with questions of im- 
mediate interest to the majority of the in- 
dividual citizens of this country. 


Great Britain and the Maritime 
Conventions 


References were made in the issue of the 


Lasour GazuTre of April, May and August, 


1925, to the Merchant Shipping (Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions) Act, 1925, of 
Great Britain, which gave effect to the Draft 
Conventions of the International Labour 
Conference for the amelioration. of conditions 
of labour at sea. This legislation applied to 
ships registered in the United Kingdom but 
has been extended since by order in council 
dated July 25, 1927, to the following British 
Colonies: Bermuda, Cyprus, Fiji, Jamaica 
(excluding Dependencies), Mauritius, Sey- 
chelles, Straits Settlements and Trinidad. 


— 





Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


A circular letter has been addressed to the 
governments of the Member States of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization from Geneva, 
dated July 15, relative to the 11th session of 
the International Labour Conference which is 
to meet in Geneva in 1928 on a date to be 
fixed later by the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office. The agenda of this 
session of the Conference will consist of the 
two following items:— 

I. Minimum wage fixing machinery (final 
discussion) ; 

II. Prevention of industrial accidents, in- 

cluding accidents due to coupling on 
railways (first discussion). 


The question of minimum wage fixing ma- 
chinery passed through the Conference, when 
a questionnaire was adopted for communica- 
tion to the various governments. It was de- 
cided at the same time to place the question 
of minimum wage fixing machinery on the 
agenda of the 1928 session for completion, 
with a view to the adoption of a draft con- 
vention or recommendation on this subject. 

The question of the prevention of industrial 
accidents, on the other hand, appears on the 
agenda of the conference for the first time and 
will, therefore, be the subject. of a first dis- 
cussion under the double discussion procedure. 

The questionnaire relative to minimum 
wages was issued in connection with the letter 
from the International Labour Office of July 
15 and when the answers are received to these 
questions, a report based thereon will be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Conference. The 
preliminary report on accident prevention has 
already been largely prepared. 

Besides dealing with the two items on the 
agenda, the 1928 session of the conference will 
have to proceed to the election of the Govern- 
ing Body. The last election of this body tock 
place at the Seventh Session in 1925. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Survey by H. B. Butler, C.B., Deputy-Director of the International Labour 
Office, Geneva 


N unusually clear and suggestive account 
of American industry, considered main- 
ly in regard to the relations between capital 
and labour, has been published at Geneva by 
H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, under the title “In- 
dustrial Relations in the United States.” Like 
other observers from Europe, Mr. Butler was 
impressed by the magnitude of the country 
and the corresponding scale of its industrial 
undertakings. “American conditions,” he says, 
“sre not comparable with those which prevail 
in any European country, or indeed in any 
country outside the United States, with the 
partial exception of Canada. The vast ex- 
tent of its territory, the mixed character of 
its population, the psychological and social 
atmosphere peculiar to a new country, are 
factors which find no parallel elsewhere, but 
which exercise a marked influence upon re- 
lations in industry.” 

The extent of the country prevents the 
centralization of either political or industrial 
government. Forty-eight autonomous legis- 
latures exist within the Union, each of which 
jealously regards any encroachment by the 
Federal Legislature. Consequently there are 
in the United States forty-eight labour codes 
framed on no uniform plan. Some of the 
States, particularly those in the north and 
west, possess advanced labour legislation in 
all its branches, while in the southern states 
labour laws have made little or no advance. 
Another factor which profoundly influences 
industrial conditions is the mixture of races 
composing its population. The process of as- 
similation has been rapid, but a vast number 
of workers possess only a rudimentary knowi- 
edge of the English language, and illiterary 
has made the work of organization increasing- 
ly difficult and often placed the immigrant 
worker in an unfavourable position. “Ameri- 
can individualism” is another general feature 
to be considered. The fact that many em- 
ployers started work as labourers prevents the 
erowth of a “class conscious” attitude tc- 
wards society. At the same time self-made 
employers often impede industrial progress, 
holding that conditions which were good 
enough for them in their young days are good 
enough for their successors. The American 
workman desires advancement rather than 
security. His frequent changes of occupation 
are a contributory cause of the “labour turn- 
over,” one of the characteristic problems of 


the American employer, and one which also 
adversely affects his attitude towards labour. 

During the past ten years there has been 
a tremendous growth in America’s output of 
raw material, and a corresponding expansion 
in manufacturing industry. Between 1914 to 
1923 the value of manufactured product in- 
creased 149 per cent. The average value pro- 
duced annually by each worker rose from 
$3 447.84 to $6,892.93, and the average annual 
wage rose from $579.14 to $1,253.93 (175 per 
cent). Mr. Butler notes however the inequal- 
ity of wages as between the skilled and un- 
skilled workmen, the latter class being for 
the most part outside the ranks of organized 
labour. This difference demonstrates the 
truth of President Coolidge’s statement in 
his message to the last Congress that “skilled 
labour is well compensated, but there are 
unfortunately a multitude of workers whe 
have not yet come to share in the general 
prosperity of the nation.” ‘The high level of 
average wages has reacted on industry by 
increasing the purchasing power of the popu- 
lation. “The recent rise in wages may, then, 
be attributed to economic causes. . . - : 
rather than to any deliberate policy, but high 
wages have been found to carry with them 
compensations which were not generally sus- 
pected. There is no doubt that their effect 
in stimulating both production and consump- 
tion has been more fully realized by erm- 
ployers than ever before. The fact that many 
thousands of workers have a margin above 


the bare necessities of life means an increased 


demand for all kinds of articles, in othe: 
words, a steadier market and a stimulus to 
further production. On these grounds, the 
principle is now widely accepted among Am- 
erican employers that it is good policy to 
avoid reducing wages if possible, that piece 
rates for the same job should not be lowered, 
and that ezonomies should be looked for in 
every other direction before touching wages. 
American employers now generally express 
the view that high wages are advantageous 
as being an incentive to production, as en- 
gendering a better feeling among their work- 
pecple, and as creating a purchasing power 
among them which serves to promote and two 
maintain prosperity.” 

High wages have gone far to eliminate the 
causes of discord between employer and em- 
ployee, uniting them in a common effort to 
increase production. This tendency to co- 
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operate has been fostered by discussion and 
the exchange of information. The desire for 
favourable industrial relations has assumed 
national proportions, and has stimulated both 
employers and trade unions to re-adjust their 
past policies. The spirit of co-operation is 
further indicated by the voluntary assumption 
by employers of heavy social charges for the 
protection of the worker against industrial 
risks. This voluntary insurance system does 
not, in Mr. Butler’s opinion, offer the same 
measure of security to the workers that is 
afforded by state insurance, but once it has 
been established it cannot be allowed to fail 
without seriously prejudicing the good feeling 
between employer and employee which it is 
designed to promote. 


The efforts of employers and workmen in 
the United States to find new relationships 
are mainly in three directions:— 


(a) Scientific determination of working cou- 
ditions; 

(b) Provision, mainly by employers, against 
social risks, by: means of life insurance, sick- 
ness funds, pensions, etc.; 

(c) Establishment of works committees or 


other representation schemes for ensuring con- 
tact between men and management. 


Employee representation is found in two 
distinct forms: 
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(a) The “American” or open shop plan. 
This is a form of joint representation on the 
basis of the single workshop. Mr. Butler 
considers it as a definite plan to break up 
trade unions, this purpose in fact being its 
weakness, owing to the inferior standing of 
the workmen on the board of management. 

(b) Union management co-operation, on 
the other hand, is organized on the basis of 
the trade union. The policy of the American 
Federation of Labour is definitely to col- 
laborate in increasing production, provided 
that recognition is secured. There is strong 
evidence, in fact, of a clearer perception on 
both sides of the fact that a common interest 
exists between employers and employed, and 
the former policy of conflict and opposition 
is being changed into a doctrine of co-opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Butler sees great promise for the future 
in the various experiments in collaboration 
between capital and labour now under trial 
in the United States. “If the American 
pioneers,” he says, “can confirm and extend 
their success in bringing about real partner- 
ship between employers and workers, their 
example will ultimately spread to the whole 
mass, with the result that the United States 
will have secured a further guarantee of 
supreme importance for the maintenance of 
its material prosperity and for the progress of 
its social welfare.” 





WAGES OF UNSKILLED LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 


The August issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review of the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, contains an article on “Low 
Earnings of Unskilled Labour in the United 
States,” which states that “the relatively high 
level of wages now existing in the United 
States has been the subject of frequent com- 
ment both by American and foreign obser- 
vers. Reiteration of this comment, however, 
should not blind us to the fact that there 
exists in this country large numbers of com- 
mon labourers. whose earnings, under the best 
of conditions, are far below the requirements 
of healthful living and good citizenship.” 


The report states that while no complete 
data exist regarding the actual earnings of 
unskilled labour of all classes, for certain in- 
dustries, however, “studies by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics and other authoritative 
agencies give a reasonably accurate picture 
of the earning capacity of their unskilled 
employees.” The data thus collected are 
summarized in a table in which (except in 


the case of coal mining and railroads) the 
earnings are expressed in terms of full-time 
weekly pay—i.e., the amount average labour- 
er would earn in a week if his employing 
establishment was operating full time, and 
he lost no time at all through unemployment, 
sickness, accident, or other causes. The re- 
port observes that “the figures, therefore, may 
be taken as extremely conservative, repre- 
senting maximum possible earnings and thus 
being in excess of the actual amount which 
the average worker receives and must live 
upon.” 

Continuing, the report adds that “the data 
given relate solely to males, and that while 
age classification is not available, it is known 
that common labour work is almost invari- 
ably of a type to demand an adult’s strength. 
Moreover, the term ‘common labourer’ or 
‘unskilled labour’ is rather elastic. In gen- 
eral it implies work requiring little or no 
previous training, but very often the work 
does demand considerable intelligence and 
often involves a high degree of responsibility.” 
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Summarized, the table gives the average 
weekly earnings of male common labourers in 
the following industries: Lumber, $17.77; 
slaughtering and meat packing, $21.35; woollen 
and worsted goods manufacturing, $21.98; ma- 
chine shops, $23.07; paper box-board manu- 
facturing, $23.99; blast furnaces, $24.34; found- 
ries, $25.25; motor vehicle manufacturing, 
$28.73; bituminous coal mining (inside labour- 
ers), $22.78; bituminous coal mining (outside 
labourers), $23.58; anthracite coal mining (in- 
side labourers), $29.42; anthracite coal mining 
(outside labourers), $29.45; metalliferous 
miners (underground), $22.04; railway track 
labourers, $17. 


The President of the United States, and the 
Secretary of Labour, have recently expressed 
themselves definitely and forcibly on this situa- 
tion. Speaking at Hammond, Ind., on June 
14, President Coolidge said: “While we have 


reached the highest point in material pros- 
perity ever achieved, there is a considerable 
class of unskilled workers who have not come 
into full participation in the wealth of the 
nation.” Secretary Davis, in an address at 
Washington on June 22) said: 

“Tf these underpaid workers were few in 
number, and existed only in scattered instances, 
the inequality would be less great. But if we 
count them up, if we think of those in all our 
industries who may lack mechanical skill but 
who nevertheless shoulder the heavy weights 
and do the roughest work, we find a great part 
of American industry shot through with these 
unfortunates. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that we have some millions of these hard-worked 
but under-paid Americans. Taken together with 
their families and their dependants, I would 
venture to say that we have among us from 
ten to fifteen millions of people who do not 
share as they should in the prosperity enjoyed 
by the rest of us. Morally, economically, and 
on the grounds of simple humanity, this in- 
equality should not be allowed to exist in this 
richest nation of history.” 





Wages in the Automobile Industry 


The August issue of the Lasour Gazerve, 
page 867, contained an article outlining the 
extent of the automobile industry in the 
United States. Miss Margaret Scattergood, 
writing in the August issue of the Federation- 
ast, the official organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, gives a résumé of wages in 
this industry, noting the difference in the 
amount of the wage increase and the percent- 
age of workers affected in the different occu- 
pations from 1922 to 1925. The weekly wages 
of the different occupations in the automobile 
industry range from $28.73 to $49.90, the low- 
est paid occupation being that of labourer, 
and the highest that of lettering, stripping and 
varnishing. Blacksmiths are paid at the rate 
of $47.47; skilled sheet metal workers receive 
$49.19; machinists receive $40.30; assemblers 
receive $36.60; inspectors receive $34.17, and 
helpers receive $30.69. A few occupations 
have had a very high increase, of more than 
twenty per cent. The trim bench hands have 
advanced from a relatively low paid position 
to a wage well above the average, and the 
sheet metal workers, who were already well 
paid, are in 1925, next to the highest in the 
industry. The apprentices have advanced 
from a very low wage to one giving more mar- 
gin of security, but their wage is still below 
that of the lowest paid unskilled workers. 
These three groups represent only 2.3 per 
cent of the workers. Four other occupations 
representing 4.4 per cent of the workers re- 
ceive over sixteen per cent increase, the un- 
skilled sheet metal workers, the blacksmiths, 
polishers and buffers, and paint sprayers. The 
sheet metal workers were a low paid group 
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and have advanced to a relatively high wage, 
while the other three groups were already 
above the average and are now among the 
highest paid. 


Of these seven occupations only one in- 
cluded women in 1922, the trim bench hands. 
The increase given these women is less than 
one-third that given the men. In two other 
occupations however the women received large 
increases; the lathe operators and drill press 
operators, representing .87 per cent, have had 
a much higher increase than any of the men. 
This brought them from a relatively low 
wage to the highest paid position of all 
women ($34.66 per week). The drill press 
operators is the next higher for the women 
Except for these increases no women received 
more than a 14.3 per cent increase, and only 
one occupation, the milling machine operators, 
was so fortunate as this. All others increased 
less than 8 per cent, a much smaller increase 
than that received by most of the men. The 
large majority of men in the industry re- 
ceived increases varying from five to 15.57 
per cent. There are large variations between 
different occupations. Twelve occupations in- 
creased from five to 9.9 per cent; sixteen occu- 
pations increased from 10 to 15.57 per cent. 
One group stands out, the labourers, who 
received an increase of 15.57 per cent. They 
received a weekly salary of $28.73 in 1925, and 
are the largest single group in the industry 
representing nearly 11 per cent of all male 
workers. As they received a very low wage 
in 1922, this increase shows a marked improve- 
ment in their condition. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1927, 
AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of August 

showed a further moderate increase ac- 
cording to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,211 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 903,060 
persons, as compared with 898,766 on July 1. 
This advance involved a rather smaller num- 
ber of workers than that registered on August 
1, 1926, but the index number, at 109.2 on 
the date under review, was higher than in any 
other month since the record was instituted 
in 1920; on July 1, 1927, it stood at 108.4, 
and on August 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 104.2, 96.3, 94.7, 100.2, 93.1 
and 88.9, respectively. 


employing 75,062 persons, as compared with 
74,983 in the preceding month. This increase 
was considerably smaller than that indicated 
on August 1, 1926, when the index was much 
lower. Manufacturing was decidedly slacker, 
chiefly owing to the completion of the 
season’s work in fish canneries, and logging 
was also seasonally quiet, but the trend of 
employment was upward in construction, min- 
ing and transportation. 


Quebec.—Little general change was shown 
in Quebec, according to returns from 1,367 
employers with 257,878 workers; manufactur- 
ing, construction, services and trade reported 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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Construction and mining reported the most 
pronounced gains, but the tendency was also 
favourable in manufacturing, services, trade 


and communications. On the other hand, 
transportation released some employees, and 
logging continued seasonally quiet. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Somewhat greater activity was shown in all 
provinces except Quebec, where the situation 
was practically unchanged. 


M aritume Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 565 firms in the Maritime Provinces 


927 


larger payrolls, but logging and transporta- 
tion were slacker. Employment was in greater 
volume than at the beginning of August a 
year ago, although moderate improvement was 
then indicated. | 


Ontario—There was a small advance in em- 
ployment in this province on August 1, when 
the 2,800 co-operating firms increased their 
staffs by 515 to 365,431 persons. The fluctua- 
tions in personnel reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics were generally insignifi- 
cant, the greatest changes being gains in 
transportation, construction and trade. Slight 
curtailment of operations was recorded on 
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the corresponding date last year; the index 
number then was nearly six points lower than 
at the beginning of August, 1927, when it 
reached 102.6, the highest since 1920. 


Prairie Provinces—In contrast with the 
declines noted on August 1, 1926, there was on 
the date under review a considerable increase 
in the payrolls of the 799 employers whose 
statistics were tabulated and who reported 
122,090 workers, or 3,150 more than at the 
beginning of July. The most pronounced 
improvement was shown in construction, but 
manufacturing, trade and mining were also 
more active, while transportation recorded the 
only large reductions. The index number, at 
114.8, was over eight points higher than on 
the corresponding date in 1926. 


British Columbia—Continued gains were 
registered in British Columbia, chiefly in 
Manufacturing, logging, mining, construction 
and services. Returns were compiled from 
682 firms employing 82,599 persons, as against 


Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in J. anuary, 1920,==as 100 in every case. 





81,738 in the preceding month. Rather more 
extensive increases were indicated at the be- 
ginning of August last year, but the situation 
then was not so favourable. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment in Quebec, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Windsor. (including the Other Border Cities) 
and Winnipeg advanced, while the tendency 
was unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto and: 
Vancouver. 


Monireal—For the first time since the be- 
ginning of this year, employment in Montreal 
showed a decline, which, however, was ex- 
pected to be largely temporary in character ; 
715 firms reported 119,421 employees, or 456 
less than on July 1. Construction and trade 
registered decided improvement, but manu- 
facturing and transportation released workers. 
The index was the same as the beginning of 


The “relative weight’? shows 


the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under 


review. 


Tazz I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 
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— Maritime A Prairie British All manu- 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
1921 
Aug. ete ae Ap. A ab Agata 88-9 91-2 87-8 85-0 97-5 96-3 81-3 
< gine aa Tee eicee: 93-1 94-0 90-3 90-8 101-5 99-8 85-8 
be ar tore SOAR Bi MPC 2 100-2 97-8 101-9 97-1 104-3 107-2 93°5 
$e Ube cata Bee peer Leen ee 94-7 90-2 98-7 90:3 96-4 107-1 86-2 
Janes... LOE. EO Lees 83-9 78°5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
UY) 0% aonewes Hen te) eee. is eaten 86-1 79+1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79°3 
Mapaie lS) 2, Sea)... eee Be 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
ADriltlt 2208 Stee ne Re Be ce 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
Maygle ty") 4.8 Ras © oot Ieee 90°8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
Sunes ey a OR ee 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
July Pee 2 Ns Poe 8 oP BR ore 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-} 
Aue ge Ua aS 905 ee 96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
Septet S 3.882 ASR 96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
Oct es ES e588 A aS 98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
Novag 555.3: eR ee: 97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
Dees tees ae dcaagaie’ a 95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
Jan er Ee a 98 8 Eee 8s 89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
Feb lg es 8 a ae 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90:7 103-6 85-9 
Mar sie. 8. 3.98. Ao 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
Aprile ee S88 hae 91-4. 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
Mayan te See 2. eats 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
JUNE MER cc eee oe 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
Juby ees ees oe ee ae 103-7 91-1 112°8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
Ane fH 22 29. aie OP aie: = 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
Septale 3: ee... eee 104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
Oct gees, ea ee 105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
Novas et 2 eee, 102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
Dec. aicaa ieee S Rees Sects cnet 101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
Jans eS Sea eee 94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
Hebe eee SO, a ee 95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
Margie 5) 9 oy, ae. 96-3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
Aprilbiee.i.. 1h: Reh an oaks Be 96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
May toe 6 aI ho lo ee 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
TUNO MER CO ae Ponce eee Ae 105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
Jal es BSS 6.45 eo 108-4 100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98 7 
AU IEE 823.) 5 ics Gd ae 109-2 100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9 
Relative weight of employment by 
districts and in manufacturing as 
at Aug 1 1007 4a ht, 100-0 8-3 28-7 40-7 13-2 9-1 54-0 
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August, 1926, when a slight advance was indi- 
cated. 


Quebec---Further but smaller gains were 
noted in Quebec City, mainly in the manufac- 
turing and transportation industries. State- 
ments were received from 97 employers whose 
staffs aggregated 10,812 workers, compared 
with 10,662 in the preceding month. Although 
this increase involved fewer workers than that 
noted on August 1 a year ago, the situation 
then was not so good. 


Toronto-—-Employment in Toronto remained 
practically unchanged, according to data from 
786 employers of 104,634 persons, but it con- 
tinued at a higher level than on the corre- 
sponding date of other years of the record. 
Manufacturing, especially of electrical goods, 
showed seasonal dullness, while transportation 
and construction recorded heightened activity. 


Ottawa—The trend of employment in 
Ottawa continued to be upward, 207 workers 
having been taken on by the 132 co-operating 
firms, who employed 11,740 on August 1. The 
largest gains were in manufactures, particu- 
larly in lumber mills, although construction 
was also busier. Small losses were indicated 
at the beginning of August, 1926, and the 
index then was much lower. 


Hamilton —Additions to staffs on a decidedly 
larger scale than on the same date last 
summer were made in Hamilton, where 202 
employers reported 380,757 persons on their 
paylists, as against 30,112 in their last returns. 
Manufacturing registered general improve- 
ment, and construction also afforded more em- 
ployment. Activity was greater than on 
August 1 in any other year of the record. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities — 
Partial recovery from the losses noted in the 
preceding month was made in the Border 
Cities, but employment was not so brisk as 
at the beginning of August last year. Statis- 
tics were received from 92 firms employing 
9514 workers, or 293 more than on July 1. 
Automobile works and construction registered 
slightly greater working forces, while only 
small general changes took place in other in- 
dustries. 


Winnipeg —Continued advances were shown 
in Winnipeg, according to 283 firms who had 
28,849 employees, as compared with. 28,513 
at the beginning of July. There were general 
increases in manufactures, construction and 
trade. The improvement evidenced on the 
corresponding date last year was less pro- 
nounced and the index then was lower. 


TasLe II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 











— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1923 
Ae ees 85. Pons Settee OF88: | snacks sees 89-1 
1924 
COMMS. osc ero e Rk S - 95-1 96-9 83-9 
1925 
JARNMS tcc ee eeeie ons 82-5 93-1 82-2 
Het ate cba e coisas 85-3 101-3 83-0 
Maria 3.2 3. cack see's 86°7 93-2 81-8 
Apr ook cele eet: 88-5 98-4 85-1 
May ade cent tcc been ban 91-7 91-9 86-9 
JUBORG sc aioceweseie te = 95-6 95-7 86-7 
VULVIEF oc os te Ae oeted «2 95-7 98-9 87-6 
AUG RAN. sone Re ese,s 97-0 98-8 87-7 
Sept . sicende ewe. « 97°3 97-4 88-5 
OGEHe. cc. cede eee. 99-4 100-3 89-8 
INOVids iccac testes 99-3 99-4 89-7 
Deos#i yi... seceoeees 97-0 94-4 90-9 
1926 
Jane ae Loss foc ee: 88-0 89-9 86-1 
Fep ate .c.s.< a. cB ohne 88-3 90-6 86-5 
Mat ede on od Ree e es 89-6 92-3 87-1 
Aprilia 5, s.0cckeeie: 93-1 94-9 87-7 
Mayes ONiet Senet: 96-0 100-4 89-8 
Junewds si coecbe ees 103-1 89-3 90-2 
Joby ales. 20. tote ee. 104-5 101-6 90-7 
Aug sh... Bee 104-8 104-2 91-1 
Septal cara Bee 104-6 103-5 92-3 
OGb AF: «5 cals Rte on 104-3 105-1 93-1 
Novedl.20. 53 103-3 103-2 93°6 
DOOM i oeccis eee es 100-6 101-2 93-9 
1927 
Jans 0. 2 acct Beer 92-5 100-9 90-2 
Feb Abs: occ Senden. 93-3 97-2 89-9 
Mara. i..0. i anes 94-6 98-8 90-1 
Aprihaeioys Fes emtioe 96-8 101-5 92-7 
Maysdke ssi tasetbe. 100-6 104-1 95-3 
JUBOME 5:03.05 hectare 103-1 109-7 96:8 
July Beno on ete hee 104-9 112-7 97-5 
SANG OBS =. 00 ROR 104-8 115-4 97-6 
Relative weight of em- : 
ployment by Cities 
as at Aug. 1, 1927... 13-2 1-2 11:6 


pi i | i in | iii | | | i | a ret 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
109-3 91-0 103-6 
101-6 85°5 102-3 

87-1 81-4 98-3 
86°8 84-2 97-4 
86-6 82-7 101-8 
87-5 83-7 102-5 
91-8 85-4 104-0 
100-1 85-5 103-1 
100-5 85-6 106-5 
100-2 87-7 111-4 
98-5 88-0 113-9 
101-8 89-4 113-9 
96-8 92-5 112-0 
90-4 91-5 110°7 
87-7 89-3 105-8 
87-0 89-8 109-4 
85-3 90-8 107-6 
86-5 90-7 112-6 
91-5 92-7 116-8 
99-4 96-9 115-2 
101-2 98-3 115-3 
99-3 98-7 123-8 
98-6 101-6 124-2 
99- 104-9 119-7 
97-3 103-7 117-4 
93-8 105-4 117-1 
87-3 99-3 107:3 
89-2 97-5 111-3 
90-1 97-1 114-6 
92-1 96-3 114-9 
101-9 97-2 117-2 
104-7 99-0 119-8 
108-2 102-0 122-6 
110-5 103-6 120-8 
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Vancouver—Manufacturing and transporta- with 26,800 in the preceding month. Marked 
tion reported curtailment of operations, while expansion was indicated on August 1, 1926, 
construction was somewhat more active. Re- when the level of employment was rather 
turns were compiled from 237 employers whose higher. 
staffs aggregated 26,386 persons, compared Index numbers by cities are given in Table II. 


Taste II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 















: 1Relative Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug, 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
Industries Weight 1927 » 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Manufacturing................... 54-0 98-9 98-7 95-8 88-5 86-2 93-5 
Animal products—edible......... 2-1 117-1 117-9 105-2 105-7 98-4 94-5 
Purana products: ss acces sees “1 77-5 86-9 80-5 73-8 87-5 83-4 
Leather and products............ 1-9 79-0 79-1 76:3 70°4 74-9 76-5 
Lumber and products............ 6:5 118-0 116-4 119-4 116-5 111-0 123-0 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 4-4 114:6 141-0 151-2 149-2 142-1 156-9 
TGUEMUbUTC ics cor Gn cies sere aor 9 89-4 89-7 83-9 75-2 69-6 70-8 
Other lumber products......... 1-2 80-9 82-5 76°5 74-5 73°8 84-9 
Musical instruments.............. 3 68-1 70-1 71-9 55-1 57-8 66-5 
Plant products—edible........... 3-2 105-4 98-9 106-3 99-8 98-9 97-7 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-7 117-5 116-9 111-1 101-5 99-9 105-5 
Pulpand. paper siacccmelstectis sos 3°6 134-8 133°2 125-4 109-7 107°3 117-1 
"PARC? DIOUNCUS 0 ce ee cace ss a, 96-3 96-1 91-8 84 82-6 89-5 
Printing and publishing........ 2-4 104-8 105-2 100-7 97-4 97-0 97-2 
See Rubber: progucts:.a. vss cocina 1-6 100-9 100°4 87-2 89-0 68-1 65-7 
extile Products.s ht ons caret ae 8-2 96-2 96-3 92-5 87-9 78°9 87-2, 
- Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-2 116-0 117-0 105-3 101-8 85-4 100-5 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-6 102-3 101-4 102-7 90-7 78-6 93+ 
Garments and personal furnish- 

IESE. SINE. |; RARER 2-3 71-5 73-0 75-8 72-4 70°8 72-2 

Other textile products.......... 1-1 112-2 107-2 94-4 94-5 87-0 92-2 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

HGQuorse.. gre bisa. eee eee 1-4 107-4 104-1 101-2 102-5 98-6 100-5 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 1 103-7 110-2 89-4 71-5 107°6 101-3 
Chemicals and allied products. . 7 86-7 87-0 83-5 78-4 81-4 86:9 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 111-3 109-8 109-7 91-0 91-8 102-1 
Electric current...............00. 1-5 141-7 140-5 134-1 139-7 132-0 125-1 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-1 125-7 131-7 119-2 109-8 106-0 101-3 
Tron and steel products........... 14-1 82-1 83-1 81-7 69-5 72-5 84-8 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

GUCESien: 5 eae menete 1:5 65-2 65-1 58-2 47-1 56-8 75°7 
Machinery (other than vehi- 

Glos). . «ches <isap.  ALESEE SO 1-2 85-3 82-7 76:3 70-4 66-4 78-0 
Agricultural implements....... 1-0 87-9 87-6 85-5 57-7 49-5 61-8 
Land-vehicles... ©. -2.28). near s 6-2 92-5 94-4 98-1 83-2 92-0 103-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repair- 

ATG a esnan toes alerensermetere ate eee “4 31-3 33-4 33-4 30°3 31-6 24-9 
Heating appliances............. 6 90-4 89-5 85-8 80-8 79-1 94-6 
Tron and_ steel fabrication 

(O58 Dim # senate 3 cape ernie. Clete °7 106-4 108-0 95-6 74-2 79°5 97°5 
Foundry and machine shop 

PrOductsackiii ee, Waa, 6 81-6 85-2 79-0 72-2 68-9 87-4 
Other iron and steel products. . 1-9 81-5 82-4 79°6 72-4 67-2 80-2 

Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:8 108-5 111-3 99-8 82-9 80-2 90-4 
Mineral products..2...0)i:.f0o...05: 1-1 113-9 112-1 106-0 112-8 108°1 105-0 
Miscellaneous. 4 oer corset aeeott “4 89-2 91-2 84-9 82-5 76-4 87-9 
WGP RNS IESE coe tine te ih cake mete 1-8 37-8 38-9 35-0 33°5 36:2 42-2 
Mining spe. 23150). ELE. eR 5-2 104, 6 101-9 95-4 97-6 99-4 101-0 
OFA) bate Bed era = ty Vir be 3-0 5-7 83°3 77°4 78-5 82-9 90-7 
Metalliciores 2: fener sae 1:4 172-7 116-1 154-5 154-9 159-2 132-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other = 
thaneonl). 2204). a aeiaee. c. +8 117-8 117-8 114-8 111-4 95-2 106-9 
Communications................. 2-9 124-1 123-4 119-5 116-1 113-9 105-2 
WMeleora hist: ice ts ssi nearer -6 131-6 129-8 127°5 123-8 111-1 109-4 
TelepnonesisJAry on :ademreetes eee 2:3 122-2 121:8 117-4 114-1 114-7 104-2 
Transportation................... 12-8 113-7 115-9 111-6 108°5 110-8 113-4 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 120°5 119-5 117-4 111-5 115-9 119-6 
Steam raiwaysiitt . Wa. we oe 8-8 102-6 104-3 100-4 98-2 100-8 103-2 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-7 219-8 235-1 223-7 215-8 211°6 201-3 
Construction and Maintenance . 14-4 244-8 235-1 223-4 180-3 173-1 183-7 
Poilding tac. 2eonRetl 2a8.: 4-8 207-1 193-0 194-0 144-6 137-5 143-2 
Pa eh ee ee ee 3-8 3,728, 3,400, 6 2,976-1 2,382-9 1,946-9 3, 548-3 
NRITUWALY costs n hate cle ccaueceas eres eee 5-8 168-1 174-9 164-8 141-6 144-6 171-6 
SSCPVICES | sions osc tee te eke ere ate eres 1:9 138-6 135-4 133-8 126-3 122-4 118-7 
Hotels and restaurants........... 1-1 149-0 143-3 148-1 142-7 137-6 135-1 
Professionals 328 cea: peek 2 118-2 124-2 112-1 110-0 110-4 108-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 6 130:3 128-2 120-5 107:6 104-3 100-5 
Trades. 2097. MOMs. ear, 7-0 108-2 106-8 99-0 95-1 91-7 91-7 
Retail Ci. wa ie oie wounds poet 4-7 110-8 109-4 97-7 95-2 89-4 89-2 
IWiROLESE Gi), ative: aig: + Cece Ratan sac ovens 2°3 103-4 101-6 101-4 94-8 96-1 96-4 
AN Industries 00.) F28t tee oe 100-0 109-2 108-4 104-2 96-3 94-7 100-2 


The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
‘otal number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review 
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Manufacturing Industries 


Further, moderate gains were made in manu- 
facturing works, 3,908 of which reported 
488,448 operatives on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 488,094 on July 1. The most 
marked increases were in fruit and vegetable 
canning, lumber, tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor, pulp and paper, building material and 
electric current plants, while fish-preserving, 
electrical appliance, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal factories showed reductions. 
Rather greater advances were registered on 
the same date last year, but the index then 
was some three points lower. 


Animal Products—Edible—Dairies _ regis- 
tered further gains, but fish-preserving estab- 
lishments, particularly in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, were slacker. Statistics were received 
from 248 firms employing 19,056 workers, as 
compared with 19,462 in the preceding month. 
This reduction involved a slightly larger num- 
ber of employees than that noted on August 
1, 1926, but the index number then was many 
points lower. 


Fur and Products—As is usual at mid- 
summer, there was a falling off in employ- 
ment in fur factories, 25 of which released 101 
persons from their staffs, bringing them to 
1,087 on August 1. 


Leather and Products—Further but small 
increases in employment were shown in tan- 
neries, boot and shoe and other leather works, 
88 persons being added to the staffs of the 
193 co-operating manufacturers, who em- 
ployed 17,145 on July 1. The situation was 
rather more favourable than on the corre- 
sponding date last year, when similar gains 
were noted. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills continued to take on workers, 
while the container and other branches of the 
lumber industry were slacker. The advance 
was practically the same as on August 1, 
1926, when the index number was insignifi- 
cantly higher. The payrolls of the 735 firms 
furnishing data aggregated 58,198 operatives, 
as against 57,664 in their last report. There 
were reductions in the Maritime Provinces 
and increases in Quebec and British Columbia. 


Plant Products—Edible—Continued and 
larger additions to staffs were registered in 
fruit and vegetable canning, sugar, biscuit 
and other factories coming under this classifi- 
cation; 302 employers reported 28,894 workers, 
or 1,704 more than at the beginning of July. 
The gains, which were made chiefly in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia, were on a 
somewhat smaller scale than on August 1, 
1926, when the index number stood at 106.3, 


as compared with 105.4 on the date under 
review. The cool summer tended to delay 
operations in fruit canneries to some extent. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills recorded heightened activity, while little 
change was shown in other branches of this 
group. Statistics were received from 475 
manufacturers whose payrolls were increased 
by 249 persons to 60,694 on August 1. Most 
of the improvement took place in Ontario. 
More extensive advances were noted on the 
corresponding date last summer, but the in- 
dex number on August 1, standing at 117.5, 
was at the highest point so far reached in this 
record. 


Textile Products—Silk, hosiery and knitting 
and headwear factories recorded augmented 
working forces, but there was a greater de- 
cline in woollen and clothing plants. The re- 
sult was a reduction of 97 workers in the 
staffs of the 513 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 74,196. The tendency was up- 
ward in Quebec, but elsewhere curtailment 
was shown. Small increases were noted at 
the beginning of August, 1926, but the index 
number then was lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 109 establishments in these 
industries whose payrolls rose from 12,429 on 
July 1 to 12,840 employees on the date under 
review. Quebec and Ontario reported practi- 
cally all the improvement, which exceeded 
that registered on August 1 a year ago; the 
situation then was not so favourable. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a further advance in building material plants, 
according to 116 employers with 10,984 work- 
ers, or 157 more than in their last report. 
The bulk of the gain was in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. Employment was in some- 
what greater volume than on the same date 
of last summer. 


Electric Current—Another but smaller in- 
crease took place in electric current works, 88 
of which reported 13,194 employees, as 
against 13,082 on July 1. Losses in Quebec 
were more than offset by improvement in 
Ontario and the Western Provinces. The in- 
dex number was at the highest point reached 
since 1920, when the record was instituted. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 39 
electrical apparatus works showed a decline at 
the beginning of August, which was partly 
due to vacation shutdowns; they employed 
10,210 operatives, or 284 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. Practically all the reduction 
took place in Ontario. The situation was 
better than on August 1 last year. 
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Iron and Steel Products—Automobile and 
other vehicle, wire, tool and other iron and 
steel factories reported contractions which 
were partly offset by gains in machinery and 
sheet metal works. The losses were less ex- 
tensive than on the corresponding date of 
most years of the record, including 1926, when 
the index number was insignificantly lower. 
A combined working force of 126,987 persons 
was reported by the 639 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who had 128,561 on July 1. Quebec 
and Ontario registered the bulk of the falling 
off. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—In contrast 
with the additions to staffs noted on August 
1, 1926, there was a decrease in employment 
on the date under review, 350 workers being 
released from the staffs of the 107 firms fur- 
nishing data, who employed: 16,408. Practi- 
cally all the curtailment took place in British 
Columbia. Despite this loss, employment 
continued to be in greater volume than on 
the corresponding date of any other year since 
1920. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness continued to affect em- 
ployment in logging camps, especially in 
FHastern Canada. Statements were tabulated 
from 219 firms, employing 15,948 men, or 672 
more than in the preceding month. Much 
greater losses were reported on August 1, 
1926, when employment was not so active. 


Mining 


Coal-—There was an increase of 737 per- 
sons in the staffs of the 89 operators furnish- 
ing returns, bringing them to 26,715 on 
August 1, 1927. This gain, in which both 
Eastern and Prairie coal fields shared, con- 
trasts with the decline registered on the same 
date in many of the years since 1920, the in- 
dex then being lower. 


Metallic Ores—Further and larger expansion 
was recorded in metallic ore mines, bringing 
employment to its highest level in this record. 
Returns were received from 54 mines, with 
12,890 workers, as compared with 12,496 in 
their last report. Improvement was shown in 
Quebec and Ontario, but chiefly in British 
Columbia. 


Communications 


There was another moderate advance in the 
personnel of telegraph and telephone com- 
panies on August 1, the 188 co-operating 
branches having 25,826 employees, as against 
25,725 in the preceding month. The number 
engaged in this group was at its maximum for 
the last eight years. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage— 
There was a further small increase in employ- 
ment in local transportation on August 1; 
115 employers reported 20,866 workers, or 191 
more than at the beginning of July. Practi- 
cally all the advance took place in Ontario. 
The index number was higher than on August 
1, 1926, when slight losses were noted. 


Steam Railway Operations—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
unfavourable, the declines taking place in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. The 100 
companies and divisional superintendents -fur- 
nishing data employed 78,989 persons, com- 
pared with 80,275 in their last report. Im- 
provement was recorded on the correspond- 
ing date of 1926, but the index number then 
was rather lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Statements were 
tabulated from 62 companies in this group, 
employing 15,270 men, or 1,103 less than 
on July 1, 1926. There were slight increases 
in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, but 
in Quebec and British Columbia the move- 
ment was downward. Somewhat less extensive 
curtailment was noted at the beginning of 
August a year ago, when the index number 
was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Considerable improvement was 
again reported in building construction, 474 
contractors adding 2,423 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 43,370 at the beginning of 
August. There were increases in all provinces 
except British Columbia. Conditions were 
better than in any month in earlier years of 
the record. 


Highway—The number engaged on highway 
construction and maintenance showed a fur- 
ther important increase, chiefly in the Prairie 
Provinces, but to some extent throughout the 
country. Data were received from 159 em- 
ployers, with 34,230 workers on their payrolls, 
as compared with 29,950 at the beginning of 
July. Employment in this industry reached 
the highest point so far recorded. 


Railway Construction and Maintenance—A 
seasonal falling off on a smaller scale than on 
August 1, 1926, was registered in this industry, 


according to 40 companies and divisional super- 


intendents, whose staffs declined from 54,865 
on July 1 to 52,682 men on the date under 
review. The index number was higher than 
at the beginning of August last year, and 
in 1925. The most pronounced declines were 
recorded in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
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Services 


Summer hotels reported further additions to 
staffs, while only slight changes were noted in 
other branches of the group; 169 firms em- 
ployed 16,828 persons, or 360 more than at 
the beginning of July. Although this increase 
was rather smaller than that indicated on 
August 1, 1926, the situation then was not so 
favourable; in fact, employment on the date 
under review was at its maximum for this 
record. 


Trade 


Activity in retail and wholesale houses again 
advanced, according to 564 establishments, 


which added 690 workers to their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 63,679 on the date under review. 
Ontario, Quebec and the Prairie Provinces re- 
corded most of this increase. The gains re- 
corded at the beginning of August of last 
year were somewhat smaller, and the index 
then was several points lower. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on August 1, 
1927. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF JULY, 1927 


f isk term unemployment as used in the 

following report has reference to involun- 
tary idleness, due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness, are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 


bers showing but 3.3 per cent of idleness, in 
contrast with 3.2 per cent at the end of June. 
Prevailing conditions during July were some- 
what less favourable than in the same month 
last year, when 2.3 per cent of the members 
were unemployed. In comparison with the 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Quarterly 1916-1921, Monthly 1922-1926 
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in an industrial dispute are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting. 

Little variation from the June level of un- 
employment among local trade unions featured 
the July situation, the reports tabulated from 
1,569 labour organizations with 167,648 mem- 
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returns for June the varioug provincial changes 
were not particularly outstanding, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta unions 
indicating slight gains, and Quebec, Saskatch- 
ewan and British Columbia minor reductions. 
In New Brunswick the situation was un- 
changed, the same percentage of idleness being 
recorded at the end of each month used in this 
comparison. When contrasted with the returns 
for July last year Nova Scotia and Alberta 
unions alone were better employed. In British 
Columbia there was no change, and of the re- 
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ductions in the remaining provinces that of 
3.1 per cent in Quebec was the most pro- 
nounced. 

A separate tabulation was made of the un- 
employment conditions at the close of July 
among trade union members in the largest 
city of each province except Prince Edward 
Island. Of these, unions in Halifax, St. John, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton 
all were afforded slightly greater employment 
than in June, while in Montreal and Van- 
couver the situation was reversed, unemploy- 
ment in both centres being in somewhat 
greater volume. The percentages of idleness 
for July ranged from 7.0 in Vancouver to 1.1 
in Regina, which city reported the most 
favourable conditions. 

The accompanying chart traces the curve 
of unemployment by months from 1921 to 
date. During July the course followed by 
the curve was in an upward direction, con- 
trary to that of the previous two months, 
but the projection was very slight. The trend 
was also opposite to that of the same month 
last year, though there was little divergence 
in elther comparison. 

The manufacturing industries with 425 
unions reporting 48,136 members, had 4.8 per 
cent of their members unemployed, as against 
3.8 per cent in June and 3.2 per cent in Julv 
last year. Garment and wood workers regis- 
tered the most substantial declines in com- 
parison with June, followed by minor con- 
tractions among brewery, textile and leather 
workers and printing tradesmen. Of the gains 
in employment, those among glass and hat 
and cap workers and metal polishers were the 
most noteworthy. Comparing with the re- 
turns for July last year, textile workers, metal 
polishers, papermakers and printing trades- 
men were more actively engaged, and of the 
offsetting reductions the most important were 
among glass, leather, garment, hat and cap, 
jewellery, and iron and steel workers. 

Unemployment in the coal mines, as in- 
dicated by returns tabulated from 32 or- 
ganizations with 13,602 members, was in lesser 
volume during July than in both the previous 
month and July last year. The coal mines 
of Nova Scotia absorbed a slightly greater 
number of workers than in June, as did also 
the Alberta mines, while in British Columbia 
there was no unemployment recorded, as in 
June. In comparison with the returns for 
July last year the Nova Scotia and Alberta 
situation improved, and in British Columbia 
there was no change, all members reported 
being at work. 

In the building and construction trades, 
returns were tabulated from 173 labour or- 


ganizations with 18,764 members, 1,289 of 
whom were idle, or a percentage of 6.9 as 
compared with 8.0 per cent in June. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, hod carriers 
and building labourers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and granite and stonecutters all regis- 
tered heightened activity, and the remaining 
trades reductions, the most noteworthy of 
which were among bridge and structural iron 
workers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
electrical workers. In comparison with the 
returns for July of last year when 3.6 per 
cent of the members were idle, employment 
for all tradesmen, with the exception of paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers, was on a 
lower level. The most pronounced reductions 
were reported among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, and carpenters and joiners. 

The transportation industry with 636 unions 
having a combined membership of 57,345 per- 
song reported a small adverse change as com- 
pared with June, the percentage of idleness 
standing at 2.8 at the end of July, as com- 
pared with 2.2 per cent at the close of the 
previous month. The situation was also less 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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favourable than in July last year when 1.5 
per cent of the members were idle. The un- 
employment among navigation workers, prin- 
cipally in the Province of Quebec, was mainly 
responsible for the slight downward move- 
ment of employment, as compared with June 
Steam railway employees, whose returns con- 
stitute over 82 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, showed slight improve- 
ment, as did also street and electric railway 
employees. In comparison with the returns 
for July last year, the navigation, steam and 
street and electric railway divisions each con- 
tributed its quota to the increase in unem- 
ployment recorded. 

A separate tabulation is made of employ- 
ment conditions affecting longshore workers, 
from whom reports were tabulated from 12 
organizations with 6,600 members. Of these 
917, or a percentage of 13.9, were idle as 
compared with unemployment percentages of 
18.5 in June and 16.7 in July last year. 

In the public employment division returns 
tabulated from 130 unions with 12,926 mem- 
bers during July showed no inactivity, as 
against nominal percentages of idleness, both 
in the previous month and in July last year, 
sufficient employment being afforded both 
Federal and civic government employees. 


From the miscellaneous group of trades 109 
returns were tabulated, comprising 4,731 mem- 
bers, 4.4 of whom were idle on July 31 as 
compared with 5.0 per cent in June. Theatre 
and stage employees were slightly slacker than 
in June, but the situation for hotel and res- 
taurant employees, barbers and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen improved. A nominal 
change only occurred in comparison with July 
last year when 4.5 per cent of the members 
were without work. In this comparison both 
theatre and stage, and hotel and restaurant 
employees were busier, but barbers and sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen were not quite 
so fully engaged. 


Very little change was indicated among 
fishermen as compared with June, but there 
was much improvement over July last year. 
Lumber workers and loggers reported no un- 
employment, as in both the previous month 
and July last year. 


Table I on page 995 summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces for July of each year from 
1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1925, to date, and table II on 
page 996 represents the percentages of un- 
employment recorded in the different groups 
of industries for the same months. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES REPORTS FOR JULY, 1927 


"THE volume of business transacted by the 

offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of July, 1927, 
showed a decrease of 5 per cent in the aver- 
age daily placements from that of the pre- 
ceding period and also a decrease of over 9 
per cent when a comparison was made with 
the average daily placements effected during 
the corresponding period of 1926. All groups 
except logging and trade showed declines 
from last year, the former showing a decided 
gain in the volume of business transacted, 
while trade remained stationary. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications during the first half 
of the month remained practically on the 
same level as that reached at the close of 
June, but rose 5.6 points and 4 points re- 
spectively during the latter half of the month 
under review. The ratio of vacancies to each 


100 applications was 79.7 and 85.3 during 
the first and second half of July, 1927, in 
contrast with the ratio of 85.8 and 91.0 dur- 
ing the same periods in 1926. The ratio of 
placements to each 100 applications during 
the period under review was 74.2 and 78.2, as 
compared with 78.7 and 80.1 during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. | 


A summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions recorded daily during the first half of 
July was 1,545, as compared with 1,580 daily 
during the preceding period, and with 1,691 
daily during the corresponding period of 1926. 
Applications for work during the latter half 
of the month numbered 1,550 daily, in con- 
trast with 1,606 daily during the latter half 
of July a year ago. 


Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,232 vacancies during the first 
half, and 1,822 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a 
daily average of 1,451 and 1,461 vacancies 
during the month of July, 1926. Vacancies 
offered to the Service during the latter half 
of June, 1927, averaged 1,266 daily. 
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The Service effected a daily average of 
1,147 placements during the first half of July, 
1927, of which 831 were in regular employ- 
ment and 316 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, as compared with a total average 
placement during the preceding period of 1,182 
daily, and with 1,331 daily during the first 
half of July, 1926. During the latter half 
of the month under review placements aver- 
aged 1,213 daily (881 regular and 332 casual) 
as compared with an average of 1,286 daily 
during the corresponding period last year. 


During the month of July, 1927, the offices 
of the Service referred 30,854 persons to va- 
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Year Regular | Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)............ 268,001 37,904 05, 905 
ODO es ce coi ecce nee ones 366,547 79,265 445,812 
ODI Es HES Pee ee eee 280,518 75,238 355,756 
ODEs ads sae. Akcuctdusrelav eee 297,827 5, 695 393,522 
OS ra tacctovecotese ov svenccobecsnaperertavers 347,1 115,387 462,552 
TAOZEP FAR L. bel te: sete Nabde case 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
1925 Bee vo crore ie canis arohote ec Mean 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
O26 irs not. seg elag oe age bee ee 800, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
1927 )(7 months)2i.2. Jeet 125,547 59, 280 184,827 


Nova Scoria 
Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during July were less favourable than 
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cancies, and effected a total of 29,521 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment numbered 21,403, of which 17,554 
were of men and 3,849 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 8,118. Oppor- 
tunities for employment reported by em- 
ployers numbered 23,398 for men and 8,557 
for.women, a total of 31,955. The number of 
applications for work was 38,684, of which 
28,668 were from men and 10,016 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 





















those shown the preceding month and the 
corresponding month last year, there being 
22 per cent and 15 per cent respectively fewer 
requests for workers. Placements declined 
over 16 per cent in comparison with June, 
and nearly 5 per cent when compared with 
July, 1926. The -changes in placements by 
industrial groups from July last year were 
all of minor importance. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effect- 
ed during the month were: construction and 
maintenance, 75; trade, 55; and services, 239. 
Of the latter 182 were of household workers. 
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Regular employment was procured for 182 
men and 50 women during the month. 


New BrRuNSWICK 


During the month of July positions offered 
through employment offices in New Bruns- 
wick declined nearly 4 per cent from June, 
and nearly 8 per cent below July, 1926. 
There was a decrease of nearly 6 per cent in 
placements when compared with the preced- 
ing month, and of over 10 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month last 
year. Reduced placements in logging, trans- 
portation and services were responsible for 
the decline from July, 1926, being offset in 
part by gains in manufacturing and construc- 
tion and maintenance. The changes in other 
groups were small. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 49; 
logging, 92; construction and maintenance, 
101; and services, 374, of which 267 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment during the month numbered 251 
of men and 95 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of 16 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
offices in the Province of Quebec during July 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a decrease of over 21 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were 10 per cent higher 
than in June, but nearly 14 per cent less than 
in July, 1926. The reduction in placements 
from last year was almost entirely due to 
declines in the construction and maintenance 
group, although more workers secured employ- 
ment in this group than in any other during 
the month. Last year there was an excep- 
tionally heavy demand for workers in con- 
nection with power development on _ the 
Gatineau, as well as for railway construction 
at Rouyn and in other parts of the province. 
This work is now nearing completion, and as 
a result an adverse condition is shown when 
July this year is compared with July, 1926. 
There were declines in placements in all other 
‘groups except logging, farming, trade and ser- 
vices, the latter showing the largest gain. 
Placements by industrial divisions during the 
month included: manufacturing, 161; logging, 
350; farming, 273; mining, 81; construction 
and maintenance, 864; and services, 588, of 
which 312 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 1,875 men and 471 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Ontario during July, 
declined over 8 per cent from the preceding 
month, and nearly 10 per cent from the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements also 
were nearly 11 per cent less than in June, and 


’ ever 9 per cent below July, 1926. When com- 


paring placements during July this year with 
those of July, 1926, by industrial groups, the 
most important gains were in. logging and 
farming, while the largest declines were in 
manufacturing and construction and main- 
tenance. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 1,521; Jogging, 
1,104; farming, 1,985; transportation, 470; 
construction and maintenance, 2,680; trade, 
303; and services, 3,236, of which 1,808 were of 
household workers. Regular placements num- 
bered 6,862 of men and 1,434 of women. 


MANITOBA 


During July orders received at employment 
offices in Manitoba called for nearly 3 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but for nearly 7 per cent less than in 
the corresponding month last year. There ~ 
was an increase of nearly 4 per cent in place- 
ments over June, but a decline of over 2 per 
cent when compared with July, 1926. lLog- 
ging and construction and maintenance were 
the only groups to show any appreciable gains 
in placements over July last year, while ser- 
vices showed the largest declines. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 175; logging, 201; farming, 1,367; 
construction and maintenance, 472; trade, 
151; and services, 1,557, of which 1,156 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,872 of men and 603 
of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during July called for approxi- 
mately the same number of workers as in the 
preceding month, but the decline was over 
8 per cent less than in the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of 4 
per cent in placements when compared with 
June, and of less than 1 per cent when com- 
pared with July, 1926. Placements by indus- 
trial groups showed very little change when 
compared with July last year, and for the 
month under review included: manufacturing, 
166; farming, 1,427; construction and main- 
tenance, 715; trade, 123; and services, 916, of 
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Vacancies 


during 
period 


13,007 
211 


522 


31,955 
23,398 
8,557 





Reported | Unfilled 
at end of 


period 
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Applicants 
liege: Referred Placed 
FS to 
ate vacancies} Regular | Casual 
614 619 232 313 
296 267 75 192 
153 184 95 33 
165 159 62 88 
716 679 346 333 
84 70 35 36 
259 266 143 123 
373 343 168 175 
4,274 2,716 2,346 51 
512 383 383 0 
2,508 1,278 1135 19 
708 652 451 31 
215 179 162 1 
331 324 215 0 
15,389 11,955 8,296 3,136 
195 199 134 65 
358 299 113 186 
410 394 357 BY 
193 155 143 8 
432 378 334 44 
224 170 97 60 
1,296 952 378 574 
290 286 185 101 
296 142 85 42 
875 320 249 39 
196 222 130 89 
899 897 889 8 
797 449 345 104 
826 890 681 84 
310 290 259 ok 
221 230 172 19 
701 702 674 28 
515 384 193 191 
202 182 103 79 
197 207i 91 126 
264 189 135 38 
381 SoD 344 11 
301 268 256 iy 
4,903 2,848 1,509 1,063 
607 537 440 97 
4,768 4,097 2,475 1,495 
295 278 235 43 
180 181 139 42 
104 99 63 36 
4,189 3,539 2,038 1,374 
3,559 3,524 2,716 757 
116 103 92 11 
79 79 79 0 
812 844 639 154 
194 185 170 15 
140 132 113 19 
919 919 652 267 
731 707 563 144 
186 173 140 33 
138 138 123 15 
244 244 145 99 
3,929 3,538 2,827 679 
1513 1,176 982 194 
275 241 211 30 
1,530 1,494 1,164 298 
367 383 272 {11 
244 244 198 46 
5,435 3,730 2,165 1,354 
165 160 159 if 
343 185 134 5 
155 108 55 49 
36 16 8 8 
135 142 135 7 
282 156 85 71 
159 131 59 69 
LW 77 77 0 
138 127 80 47 
129 26 20 6 
3,109 2,021 1,154 718 
125 74 10 64 
582 512 189 309 
38, 684 30,854 21, 403 8,118 
28,668 22,623 17,554 4,714 
10,016 8,231 3,849 3,404 
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which 559 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was procured for 2,261 men 
and 455 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at offices in Alberta during 
July were over 12 per cent less favourable 
than in the preceding month, and over 22 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month last year. Placements declined over 
10 per cent from June and over 21 per cent 
when compared with July, 1926. All groups 
except mining where no change occurred, and 
trade where there was a slight increase, par- 
ticipated in the reductions in placements from 
July, 1926, those in farming being the most 
pronounced. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 309; farm- 
ing, 1,553; construction and maintenance, 594; 
trade, 122; and services, 791, of which 508 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 2,435 of men 
and 392 of women. 


British COLUMBIA 


There was a decrease of nearly 6 per cent 
in’ the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia dur- 
ing July when compared with the preceding 
month, and of over 35 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements showed a nominal decline only 
when compared with June, but were nearly 
33 per cent less than in July, 1926. Logging 
was the only group in which more placements 
were made this July than last, while large 
reductions were shown in manufacturing, con- 
struction and maintenance, and _ services. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 499; logging, 397; farming, 
750; transportation, 202; construction and 
maintenance, 605; trade, 129; and services, 
846. Of the latter, 433 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,816 men and 
349 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1927, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada ef- 
fected 21,403 placements in regular employ- 
ment, of which 12,751 were persons for whom 
the employment located was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices in which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 1,672 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,181 travelling to points 


within the same province as the despatching 
office, and 491 to other provinces. 

The reduced transportation rate, which 1s 
2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of 
$4, is granted by the railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment Ser- 
vice who may desire to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

Transportation vouchers issued by the Que- 
bee offices were 128 in number, 26 of which 
were provincial and 102 interprovincial. The 
former were all bushmen, despatched by the 
Quebec city office to camps within its own 
zone. Those travelling outside the province 
included 82 bushmen going from Hull to the 
districts surrounding North Bay, and 20 saw- 
mill workers from Montreal to Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Of the 427 certificates for special transporta- 
tion granted by Ontario aqffices. 411 went to 
employment within the province, and 16 to 
other parts of the country. The interpro- 
vincial transfers were to the province of Que- 
bec, the Hull zone receiving 8 bricklayers and 
7 railway construction labourers, and Mont- 
real one hotel worker, all from North Bay. 
Provincially the North Bay office issued cer- 
tificates to 34 carpenters, 3 labourers, 2 cooks, 
2 power plant operators, one painter and one 
fitter, travelling to Timmins, one bricklayer, 
one cook, one labourer and one miner to Co- 
balt, and 3 carpenters to Peterborough. From 
Toronto one tool maker was transported to 
Chatham, from Cobalt 2 miners to Port Ar- 
thur, and from the Port Arthur office one 
farm labourer and 6 survey men to points 
within its own zone. The Sudbury transfers 
included 53 rockmen, 4 teamsters and one 
cook going to the Cobalt zone, 2 carpenters to 
Timmins, one cook to Sault Ste. Marie, and 
9 mill hands and one clerk within the Sudbury 
zone. In addition 150 railway and building 
construction labourers went to employment, 
principally around Cobalt, Timmins and 
North Bay, and 130 bushmen for the most 
part to camps near Sudbury, Fort William 
and Port Arthur, the majority receiving cer- 
tificates from the Northern Ontario offices. 

From the Manitoba offices 539 persons 
travelled at the reduced rate, 217 within the 
province and 322 to outside points. With the 
exception of one bushman who was granted a 
certificate of transportation by the Dauphin 
office for a point within its own zone, all the 
business was transacted from Winnipeg. The 
bulk of the provincial transfers from Winni- 
peg were to the Brandon zone, and included 
108 farm labourers, 10 teamsters, 3 construc- 
tion labourers, 3 bushmen, one carpenter and 
28 hotel and household workers, although 
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Dauphin also received 5 bushmen, 4 farm 
labourers, one saw setter, 2 handymen, one 
laundress, and one kitchen worker, and the 
Winnipeg zone, 45 farm labourers, one farm 
domestic, 2 construction labourers and one 
cook. Of those going to employment without 
the province, Port Arthur or the surrounding 
district was the destination of the 137 bush- 
men, 22 construction labourers, 11 farm hands, 
11 sawmill labourers, 10 carpenters, 8 road 
workers, 2 engineers, one blacksmith, one cook, 
one stenographer, one setter, one baker and 
one filer, and Timmins of 2 iron workers. To 
Tistevan and vicinity were transported 8 car- 
penters, 2 foremen and 5 hotel and household 
workers, to Regina 7 bushmen, one carpenter 
and 3 hotel workers, to Saskatoon 4 labourers, 
one carpenter and one female hotel worker, 
to Swift Current one glazier and one household 
worker, to Melfort 10 bushmen, and to North 
Battleford one waiter. The remainder were 
64 farm labourers and 4 farm domestics, the 
majority for the Estevan, Regina and Swift 
Current zones. 

The transportation certificates issued by Sas- 
katchewan offices were all provincial, totalling 
105. Of these 46 were farm hands, the major- 
ity of whom went from the Saskatoon and 
Moose Jaw offices to points within their re- 
spective zones, and 41 were bushmen, 37 of 
whom travelled from Saskatoon and 4 from 
Prince Albert, all to employment within the 
Prince Albert zone. Saskatoon also transferred 
one hospital domestic and one orderly to Wey- 
burn, one gardener to North Battleford, one 
porter to Prince Albert and 4 labourers, one 
cook, one farm domestic, one school teacher 
and one porter within its own zone, and Moose 
Jaw in addition sent one carpenter to Wey- 
burn. The movement from Regina included 
one carpenter for the Yorkton zone, one waiter 
for North Battleford, and one cook, one herder 
and one labourer for Moose Jaw. 

The transfers from Alberta offices involved 
an issue of special rate certificates numbering 
294, of which 267 were to provincial points and 
27 to other provinces. Of the latter, Calgary 
despatched one cook and one farm labourer to 
Saskatoon, one carpenter to Estevan, 2 ranch 
hands and 2 cooks to Swift Current, 4 brick- 
layers to Regina, and 2 berry pickers to Van- 
couver, while from the Edmonton office 7 
farm labourers went to Saskatoon, 2 carpenters, 
3 farm hands and one housekeeper to North 
Battleford, and one setter to Prince George. 
The Calgary and Edmonton offices also effected 
all transfers provincially, those from Edmon- 
ton including 68 farm labourers, 19 mill hands, 
16 labourers, 8 bushmen, 5 miners, 4 teamsters, 
4 carpenters, 8 dye men, one engineer, one 


flunkey, one tractor man, one shoemaker, one 
foreman, 13 cooks, 3 housekeepers, 2 maids and 
one porter, all for the Edmonton zone, 8 farm 
hands for Drumheller, one painter and one 
farm hand for Calgary, and one farm labourer 
for Lethbridge. From Calgary 60 farm labour- 
ers travelled at the reduced rate to farms near 
Drumheller, 4 farm hands, one mechanic and 
one cook to Edmonton, 2 farm hands to Medi- 
cine Hat, one blacksmith to Lethbridge, and 


26 farm labourers, 2 ranch hands and 8 hotel 


and household workers within the Calgary 
zone. — 

British Columbia transfers at the reduced 
rate numbered 179, of which 155 were for pro- 
vincial points and 24 for other provinces. Pro- 
vincially from Vancouver 35 bush workers, 13 
labourers, 2 cooks, 5 flunkeys, 3 farm labourers, 
4 carpenters, one blacksmith, 2 miners, one 
sawyer and one kitchen worker went to Kam- 
loops, 4 miners, 10 station men, 5 carpenters, 
2 machinists and one bull cook to Penticton, 
10 station men, 2 bricklayers, one engineer and 
one cook to Nelson, one millwright and one 
engineer to Vernon, one setter to Prince 
George, one farm labourer to Cranbrook, and 
8 railway labourers, 6 carpenters, 3 ranch 
hands, 3 flunkeys, 2 muckers, 2 gas engineers, 
one cook, one farm labourer and one chamber- 
maid to points within the Vancouver zone. 
The Prince Rupert office transferred one miner 
to employment within its own zone, the Vic- 
toria office one cook and one painter to Van- 
couver, and the Nelson office 2 muckers to 
Cranbrook. From New Westminster one 
miner was despatched to Nelson and from 
Prince George 4 pole cutters went to Kam- 
loops, and one cook, one fireman and one 
general labourer to the Prince George zone. 
The remaining provincial transfers were all 
bushmen, 2 going from each of the Prince 
Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson 
offices to bush work within their respective 
zones. Of the interprovincial transfers 19 were 
farm labourers, 12 of whom received certifi- 
cates for points in Alberta, 5 for Saskatche- 
wan districts, and 2 for employment in Mani- 
toba, from various British Columbia offices. 
In addition one saw filer, one sawyer, 2 
labourers and one engineer travelled from 
Vancouver on the reduced rate to Edmonton. 


Of the 1,672 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 895 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 552 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 185 by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, 32 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, and 8 by the Edmonton, 
Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal classes 
of labour are given, with other information 
of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco 


MontreEaL, QUE.—CERTAIN EMPLOYING BAKERY 
FIRMS AND BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
\WorRKERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION oF AM- 
ERICA, Locat No. 115. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until May 1, 1928. 

Only union members to be employed. 

First-class hand may not be employed with- 
out a second and third. 

Not more than:‘six days per week, and not 
more than 83 hours per day. Helpers, 10 
hours. Half an hour for lunch. 

Minimum wages per week, first and second 
hands, $45; third hand, $41; helpers, $25. 

Overtime pay, per hour, oven worker, 95 
cents; bench worker, 85 cents; helper, 45 cents. 

Union labels to be supplied at 20 cents per 
thousand. 

Only the employer can dismiss help. 

Hebrew holidays to be paid for. 

Employees may take home a loaf of bread 
each day. 

May first and Labour Day to be holidays. 

When there are no machines for making 
dough, only one batch (not exceeding 500 single 
loaves) shall be made in 84 hours. 

When two workmen enter into partnership 
one must be a union member. 


Lerusripce, AvLTA—LETHBRIDGE BREWERIES, 
Lrp., AND INTERNATIONAL UNION oF BrREWw- 
ERY, FLour, CrereaAL AND Sorr Drink 
Workers or AMERICA, Loca No. 354. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927 
to May31; "1928: 

This agreement is similar to that previously 
in effect summarized in the LAasourR GAZETTE 
for October, 1926. The hours per week have 
been made 48 for the entire year. 
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Manufaciuring: Iron Steel and Products 


MontreaL, Que.—CertaiIn Loca FirMs AND 
SHEET Mera, Workers’ INTERNATIONAL 
‘Association, Locau No. 116. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1927, 
until June 30, 1928. 

Hours, nine per day for first five days. 

Overtime after 5 pm. and Saturday after- 
noons, time and one-half after midnight and 
Sundays, Christmas Day and New Year’s Day, 
double time. No work on Labour Day. 

Minimum wages, per hour, 70 cents. 

Not more than one apprentice for three 
journeymen. . Helpers may not use the tools 
to do a journeyman’s work. 

Travelling time, regular rate; after 10 p.m. 
a berth to be provided.- 

All travelling and boarding expenses to be 
paid by the employer. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

No sub-contracting or jobbing to be done 
by members. 


Caucary, AuTA—Catcary ASSOCIATION OF 
Master TINNERS AND THE SHEET METAL 
WorKERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 254. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1927, 
to March 31, 1928, and thereafter with 90 days’ 
notice of change. 

Hours, 8 per day; four on Saturdays. 

Wages per hour, $1. 

Overtime, until 10 p.m., time and one-half; 
thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 

If labour is scarce in busy season, and an 
arrangement can be made regarding overtime 
work, such work on contract and manufactured 
lines may be at regular rate. 

Travelling time and expenses out of city to 
be paid by employer. 

Parties to agreement to have a permanent 
committee of three members to. meet at call 
to ais up matters pertaining to welfare of 
crait. 


Manufaciuring: Printing and Publishing 


Cateary, ALTA—ALBERTAN PUBLISHING CoM- 


PANY AND STEREOTYPERS Union, Locau No. 
109. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1926, 
until May 27, 1929. 

Wages per week, from May 27, 1927, to May 
27, 1928, day, $44.10; night, $47.10. From May 
27, 1928, to May 27, 1929, day, $45; night, $48. 

Apprentice scale, from + journeymen’s scale 
for first year, } journeymen’s scale for second 
year; 4 for third year; 3 for fourth year; # for 
fifth year. 

Hours, 45 per week on day shift; 42 per week 
on night shift. 
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Orrawa, Onv.—CITIZEN PUBLISHING ComM- 
PANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS AND ELEectroryPers’ UNIoN, LOocAL 
No. 50. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1926, to August 1, 1928, and from year to year 
thereafter unless changed on 90 days’ notice 
from either party. 

Wages per week, journeymen, $40. 

Overtime, time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Only union members to be employed. 

One apprentice to a shift, serving five years. 

Wages per day or night, first year, $1.50; 
second, $2; third, $2.50; fourth, $3.164; fifth, 
$3.662. 

One week’s notice of dismissal or leaving 
work. 

Any misunderstanding over agreements or 
other dispute to be submitted to arbitration. 
: Lipion to furnish sufficient and competent 
elp. 

Conditions as to hours and arrangement of 
work to continue as long as total hours do not 
exceed 48 per week. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Goods 


Iroquois FALuts, ONTARIO.—ABITIBI POWER AND 
Paper COMPANY LIMITED AND Various IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1926, until 
May 1, 1927, as summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for August, 1926, to continue for one 
year, until May 1, 1928, with the following ad- 
ditional clause: 

Union organizations parties to this agree- 
ment not to require the company to decide any 
questions of jurisdiction except in regard to 
what union’s jurisdiction a specific position 
should come under when the organizations 
cannot agree among themselves. The company 
will not be asked to force an employee to join 
any particular organization, and the organiza- 
tions concerned are not to pursue any measures 
to compel a man to join a union that might 
cause friction and interfere with operation. 


Port ArtTHUR, ONTARIO—Port ArTHUR DrvI- 
SION, ProvINcIAL Paprer Miuus, Limirep, 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mit Workers. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
to April 30, 1928. 

Membership to include sulphite workers, 
groundwood workers, mechanics and helpers, 
yard labour, teamsters and slasher mill fore- 
man, but not paper mill workers or slasher mill 
labour. 

Union members to be given preference of 
employment. 

New employees to be given 15 days to join 
the union; outside labour, two months. 

Salaried men may join the union but are in 
no way affected by the agreement. 

Plant to be in operation six days per week; 
longer when mutually agreed upon. 

Hours per day, 8, six days per week. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 


At least four hours’ pay for call-back for 
repair work. 

Slasher mill workers ten hours per day 
except when otherwise arranged. 

Tour workers, 8 hours per day. 

Work between 7 a.m. Sunday and 7 a.m. 
Monday, time and one-half. 

Hours in chlorine room dependent on amount 
of liquid required. 

No unnecessary work to be performed on 
holidays. Rate time and one-half. 

Maintenance men required to work on Sun- 
day may have Saturday afternoon or all day 
Saturday off when possible, without pay. 

Saturday afternoon work not to be paid 
time and one-half. 

No strikes or lockouts shall occur. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


VANcoUvER, B.C—YELLOW Cas COMPANY, 
LIMITED, AND THE ‘TAXICAB DRIVERS 
(Metered Cabs) oF THE COMPANY. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927, 
until June 1, 1928, and thereafter subject to 
30 days’ notice. 

This agreement was drawn up as a settle- 
ment of the strike mentioned in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for July, 1927. 

Wage scale: Ist 30 days, 334 per cent com- 
mission. After 30 days, $2.50 per day or 35 
per cent commission (whichever is larger). 

The company agrees to recognize the Taxi- 
cab Drivers’ Union, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help- 
ers of America, and will not discriminate 
against any employee on account of member- 
ship in same. 

The company agrees to recognize properly 
elected representatives from its own employees 
to discuss grievances. 

Same hours to exist as heretofore. 

Schedule of working conditions to be drawn 
up and discussed within the next 30 days. 

Differences as to interpretation of this agree- 
ment may be submitted to a Board of Arbitra- 
tion of two members appointed by each party 
a fifth and disinterested party to be elected 
by them if the four cannot agree. 

During arbitration there shall be no suspen- 
sion of labour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


MontTresL, QuEBEC—THr Harsour CoMmMis- 
SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE INDEPEND- 
ENT ASSOCIATION OF MoNntTREAL HarRBouR 
EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect for employees of 
the grain elevator system, construction forces, 
machine shop and shipyard, harbour yard shops, 
electrical department and cold storage plant 
from May 1, 1927 until May 1, 1928, and for 
se employees until the close of navigation, 

Grain Elevator System, Elevators Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and B 

‘Wages per hour: chief weighmen, 71 cents; 
millwrights, 69 cents; weighmen, asst. mill- 
wrights, distributors, Ist feed tender, tripper 
men, 63 cents; feed tenders, machinery men, 
marine leg men, tower men, 58 cents; oilers, 
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firemen, helpers, sewers and baggers, 52 cents; 
carpenters, 53 cents. Grain boat men, unloading 
to be paid 5 cents per hour additional after 
10 hours’ work. 

Conveyor System: millwright, 69 cents; rope 
splicer, 63 cents; feed tenders, main tower men, 
58 cents; conveyor men, 52 cents. ‘ 

Harbour Yard Shops and Machine. Shop, 
Guard pier—per hour-— machinists, blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, journeyimen electricians in shop, 
66 cents; millwrights, plumber and coppersmith, 
69 cents; screw machine man, bolt cutter, 49 
cents; helpers, 44 cents; rigger, 63 cents; 
labourers, 41 cents; carpenters, 67 cents; pat- 
ternmakers, 71 cents; painters, 58 cents. 

Traffic Shop: per hour, fitters, 68 cents; 
boilermakers, 66 cents; patternmaker, 71 cents; 
painter, 63 cents; helpers, 44 cents; labourers, 
41 cents; locomotive electrician, 66 cents; traffic 
special helpers, 46 cents; improvers, 52 cents. 

Construction forces: per hour—crane engine- 
ers, 67 cents; crane firemen, 46 cents; crane 
blockmen, 42 cents; locomotive engineers, 67 
cents; locomotive firemen, 46 cents; locomotive 
helpers, 44 cents; painters, 48 cents; switchmen, 
52 cents; ironworkers, 55 cents; carpenters, 67 
cents; plumbers, 63 cents; concrete mixer 
runner, 63 cents; labourers, 42 cents; brake- 
men on dinky locomotive, 63 and 49 cents. 

Electrical Department: per hour, linemen, 61 
cents and 56 cents; groundsmen, 44 cents; lamp 
trimmers, 53 cents; shift operators, 58 cents; 
patrol linemen, 56 cents; floormen, motor tend- 
ers, 53 cents; helpers, 44 cents; hoistmen, 55 
cents; journeymen, 61 cents. 

Cold storage warehouse: per hour—all hourly 
labour except mechanic, shipper and sub-fore- 
men, 55 cents. 

Cold storage power house: per hour—oper- 
ating engineers, 66 cents; helpers, 47 cents; 
firemen, 52 cents. 

Sundays and certain legal holidays—time and 
one-half for emergency work. 

Conditions for elevator employees: ten hours 
‘ per day from opening of navigation until De- 


cember 15. Thereafter until opening of naviga- 
tion, 1928, 8 hours per day, with time and 
one-half after the 9th hour. 

Overtime for all hourly men, time and one- 
half, including Sundays and holidays. 

At least five hours’ pay for Sunday work. 

At close of navigation men shall be told 
when services will be again required. Only 
car_shovellers will be asked to unload boats. 

Work after 6 p.m. Sunday only in emer- 
gency. 

Employees of Machine Shop, Notre Dame 
Street and Machine Shop, Guard Pier: Hours, 
9 per day, 5 on Saturdays. Overtime after 
regular working day. 

Traffic Shop—straight pay 
afternoons. 


Construction forces—hours in summer, 10 per 
day; hours in winter 8; overtime after the 9th 
hour in winter. 


Firemen on locomotive cranes, when watching 
on Sundays, firemen’s rate for Sunday work; 
this work will be done when possible by a 
regular watchman. 

Electrical Department—Overtime 
hours when that is the regular shift. 


Cold storage warehouse: hours in summer 10, 
in winter 8. Overtime, time and one-half. 

General—A sub-foreman will be paid 5 cents 
tae hour more than the men under his con- 
trol. 

Employees having grievances to have right 
of a hearing before the superintendent and 
assistance of a fellow employee chosen by him. 

Employee has right of appeal to Commis- 
sioners. 

The fellow employee may be the union dele- 
gate, but neither is to cause interruption of 
work without permission of the foreman or 
superintendent. 

Promotions are to be made by the Com- 
missioners. 

The Commissioners will meet the Harbour 
Union representatives when differences arise. 


on Saturday 


after 8 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN JULY, 1927 


HE value of the building authorized dur- 
ing July showed a seasonal decline of 
10.3 per cent as compared with the preceding 
month, while there was also a decrease of 11.6 
per cent in comparison with the exceptionally 
high total recorded in July, 1926. The aggre- 
gate for the 63 cities was $16,511,011, as 
against $18,399,858 in June, and $18,683,415 
in the corresponding month last year; the 
latter total included a permit for an engi- 
neering project estimated at some $4,000,000 
undertaken in Vancouver, which made it con- 
siderably higher than in July of any other 
year of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,500 
permits for dwellings valued at over $6,000,000, 
and some 2,200 permits for other buildings 
estimated at approximately $7,000,000. In 
June, authority was given for the erection of 
about 1,700 dwellings and 3,300 other build- 
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ings, valued at approximately $7,800,000 and 
$9,000,000 respectively. 

Increases from the previous month were re- 
ported in Nova Scotia and Ontario, respec- 
tively, while elsewhere there were reductions, 
of which that of $1,805,784 or 38.5 per cent 
in Quebec was most pronounced. 

In comparison with July, 1926, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan registered improvement, 
that of $947,567, or 182.9 per cent, in the last 
named being greatest. British Columbia re- 
ported the most marked decline, of $4,512,478 
or 78.0 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg recorded losses as compared with 
the preceding month, but increases over July 
last year, while in Vancouver there was a 
falling off in both comparisons. Of the other 
centres, Halifax, Sydney, Fredericton, Saint 
John, Three Rivers, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, 
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Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. Catharines, 
Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Welland, Brandon, 
Moose Jaw, Regina, Lethbridge, Medicine 
Hat, Nanaimo, South Vancouver and Victoria 
reported gains as compared with both June, 
1927, and July, 1926. 

Cumulative Record for First Seven M ey 
1927 —The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 68 cities during 
July and in the first seven months of each 
year since 1920. The cumulative total shown 
for this month includes for the first time 
permits valued at $72,800 issued by Char- 
lottetown during April and May. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials in the first seven months of the 
years since 1920 are also given (1913 = 100). 

The aggregate for the first seven months 
of this year was thus slightly greater than in 
1926, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued to be 
lower in any other year since 1920. 





Average 
Value of permits indexes 
issued of 
wholesale 
Year prices of 
building 
In first materials 
In July seven -| in first 
months seven 
months 
$ $ 
NO? Peedi ee Lee 16,511,011 | 97,957,430 147-4 
LOG Seale Aa, wee 18,683,415 | 97,443,834 150-2 
POO. os eee es ee ee 12,812,603 | 78,712,320 154-1 
HOD ares. B3.0 eee 11,681,196 | 72,355,350 163-8 
102 Sie). Ts eye heres 13,078,547 | 86,126,043 166-7 
1 OP ey eee Se ee 15,740,810 | 87,022,484 161-5 
MT oo the cake crate ae eas 10,965,891 | 66, 737,575 194-5 
HOOT, Lee ee 13,743,045 | 75,497,755 215°3 





The table below gives the value of the 
building permits issued by 63 cities during 
June and July, 1927, and July, 1926. The 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING sae ee oy ig cc mente BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
6 








Cities July, 1927 | June, 1927 | July, 1926 
$ $ $ 
P-E:E-—Charlottetownl «osc. s00ss dloeccosees<otheeaeet tee 
Nova Scotia.......... 450, 784 211,650 81,770 
*EHAMGX.. gee tel 436,285 197,820 76, 895 
New Glasgow...... 750 3,000 475 
POVANOY: cee 13,749 10, 830 4,400 
New Brunswick..... 121,999 365,811 54,758 
\Fredericton........ ASU ee ate 4,800 
*Moneton.:s.i.6e- 7,050 345,065 35,558 
Ste COON neces 59,449 20, 746 14,400 
Quebec............... 2,880,788 | 4,686,572 2,831, 865 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
SONNGUVE..7 enue 1,984,988 | 3,177,250 1,870,250 
FQuebech j4iacs ae .c8 342,710 435,897 544,730 
Shawinigan Falls... 61,550 63,550 14,460 
*Sherbrooke........ 252,400 101,100 
*Three Rivers 82,100 65,050 
*Westmount........ 675,375 2e0y2L0 
Ontario.............. 7,214,654 8,097, 941 
Belleville.......... 20,425 21,225 
> Brantlore ae 83,552 14,358 
Chatham 6) 111,400 815,250 
*Fort William 101,750 158,000 
Galtie 3 ee eae 30,445 7,768 || 
“Guelph te 0) = 38, 815 44,780 
*Hamilton wa cenit 234,300 248,350 
"Kingston. ence ce 32,591 268 000 
*Kitchener.......... 188, 704 121,945 
“onde isc tae 152,985 1,246,655 
Niagara Falls 92,965 80,275 
shamvace 2, te 1,283,500 337, 830 
FOU WA. A saste oki: 800, 820 446,030 
‘Owen Sound 15,450 52,800 
*PeterbOroys. vans ens 40,258 44,135 
*Port Arthur 82,185 60,195 
SOECAULOLG sie ieee 13,210 156,92 
*St. Catharines 153, 483 28,378 
*St. Thomas 15,404 7,530 
DALI, o Minerae cere 79,047 78, 384 





8 eee eee TS | fe | ED 


Cities July, 1927 |. June, 1927 | July, 1926 
$ $ $ 
Ontario— 
Sault Ste. Marie... 72,450 38, 300 88,590 
“Rorontos:<. Pea 2,675,055 2,694, 796 2,265,040 | 
York and East 
York Townships. 562,100 488,500 706, 230 
Welland 3.54... cc 3,019 30,885 14,975 
WANG SON te. sre canes 300, 466 383,525 787, 242 
Orde. me 49,500 108,075 Satiolo 
Riverside wwe. fee 62,300 166,025 77,400 
Sandwich .«s.cus - 159, 080 135, 640 182,675 
Walkerville....... 100, 000 61,000 185,000 
Woodstock......... 17,478 36,618 7,918 
Manitoba............ 906,751 1,405,510 832, 962 
*Brandon........... 41,618 14,130 16, 402 
St. Boniface........ 68,433 70,430 69,910 
*Wannipemect.. sen 796,700 | 1,320,950 746,650 
Saskatchewan....... 1)465)52740 1,539,725 517,960 
*Moose Jaw.. 196,267 144,925 54, 790 
*Reginas tes ate 827,910 691,935 202,020 
*Saskatoon......... 441,350 702, 865 261,150 
Alberta......i:2... 408 401,828 912,841 481,078 
SOMICATY Jones cnet 177,373 366, 801 117, 830 
*Hdmontonins: bf... 170,905 511,585 316,350 
Lethbridge. .;....5. Ao, 388 31,755 45,298 
Medicine Hat...... 2,190 1,70 1,600 
British Columbia....| 1, 1,272, 603 |} 2,063,095 5,785,081 
Kamloops.....s..-002:/ : 3,730 26,775 
Nanainto.. 2.2... 7 igi 243 6,150 6,030 
*New Westminster.. 69,431 66, 160 101,980 
Prince Rupert...... 22,275 22,595 11,575 
*Vancouver......... 600, 272 1,333,040 4,844,025 
Point Grey. ss. .%« 357, 200 430,210 522,650 
North Vancouver.. ROTTS 24,925 100,251 
South Vancouver... 123, 400 121,800 116, 700° 
e Victorias bs liacee 69,145 54,485 55,095 
Total—63 cities....... 16,511,011 | 18,399,858 18,683,415 
*Total—35 cities....... 13,538,384 | 14,920,738 | 15,319,062 





1 Report not received. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department has recently received in- 

formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions the 
fair wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. The contracts (Group “A”) 
awarded in connection with the works of con- 
struction contain the following fair wages 
clause : 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade, in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


One of the contracts above mentioned con- 
tained a schedule of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the district in 
these respects. The schedule is given below. 

One contract was awarded for interior fit- 
tings (Group “B”) containing the general 
fair wages clause, and other conditions for 
the protection of the labour employed, as 
sanctioned by the Fair Wages Order in 
Council which reads as follows:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 


or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable. 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister- 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay-- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys which: 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has beem 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the ternr 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppressing 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, ete. 


The general labour conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council are 
as follows:— 

Where there are special circumstances which 


in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he 


-may, in the manner and subject to the provisions 


hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the Contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and direct 
the Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 
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3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addicsses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents contain- 
ing such record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed 
information and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
which payment is demanded have been paid in 


full. 


5. In the event of default being made in ° 


payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a elaim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such elaim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under said 
contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so 
owing them as if such moneys were payable to 
them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned, is prohibited, unless 
the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to 
conform to the conditions of the main contract, 
and the main contractor shall be held respon- 
sible for strict adherence to all contract 
conditions on the part of sub-contractor; the 
contract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission 
of the Minister; no portion of the work to be 
performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
Labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 
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Contract containing schedule of wages and 
hours : 


Additions and alterations to the Public 
Building at Drummondville, P.Q. Name of 
contractcrs, Stewart Construction Company, 
Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 28, 1927. Amount of contract, $11,550. 





Rates of 


Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 
less than per day 
$ cts. 
per hour 
Bricklayers 23263:.diotee eee 1 00 9 
INASONSES.:) ce bei. erase een: See 1 00 9 
PYISSterens:.s eso coun 0 75 9 
C@arpentersee ok. . cece cee oat 0 50 10 
JOmersilk, ALS WAAC. eee 0 55 10 
Bathersa} . 220ee anne dl omer. 2 perthousand 
per hour 
Painters and glaziers......0:0..e...- 0 45 10 
Sheet Metal Workers.............. 0 45 10 
Plum bers fer a eee 0 45 10 
Steamfitters: J2ep 82.5. th ees 0 45 10 
Roofers (Sheet Metal)............. 0 45 10 
RO@lersnCl atenb et: ake eee ee 0 45 10 
Filectrical workers... 5. .00...<06s: 0 45 10 
Concrete workers: 25:7) ees eee 0 35 10 
Pabourers 0% Tt a 0 30 10 
per day 
Carters (SINGIG) Bin. across cbierionee 5 00 10 
Carters (double) itc.ecanceeetees 7 00 10 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Dredging in Batiscan River, P.Q., channel 
under basin in front of Price Brothers’ wharf. 
Name of contractors, National Dock and 
Dredging Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 18, 1927. Amount 
of contract, approximate expenditure, $11,000. 


Dredging entrance of channel, etc. at 
Charlemagne, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
National Dock and Dredging Corporation, 
Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 18, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $14,700. 

Dredging western channel in the St. 


Maurice River at Three Rivers, P.Q. Name 
of. contractors, National Dock and Dredging 
Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, August 18, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $6,600. 

Dredging channel from outlet to lower 
wharf at Nicolet, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
National Dock and Dredging Corporation, 
Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 18, 1927.. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $12,870. 

Dredging areas numbers 1, 2 and 3 at 
Riviére-du-Loup (en Haut), P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Les Chantiers Manseau, Sorel, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 19, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$68,600. 
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Redredging Main Harbour Center at Port 
Arthur, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Dredging Company, Limited, Midland, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 6, 1927. Amount 
of contract, approximate expenditure $58,000. 

Dredging at Ellis Bay, Anticosti Island, 
channel leading to the Anticosti Corporation 
wharves, etc. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Dredging Company, Limited, Midland, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 6, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$515,474. 

Widening and deepening channel at the 
outer end and turning basin at new wharf 
of St. Anne Paper Company, Beaupré, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Dredging 
Company, Limited, Midland, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 6, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $218,420. 

Deepening a bar at the entrance of the 


Harbour at St. Nicholas Bay, Saguenay, 
Charlevoix County, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, National Dock and _ Dredging 


Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 


contract, July 17, 1927. Amount of contract, | 


approximate expenditure, $12,400. 

Deepening and enlarging channel to wharf 
at St. Michel de Bellechasse, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, National Dock and Dredging 
Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, July 27, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $16,647. 

Deepening at’ the downstream side of St. 
Regis Paper Company’s wharf, at Godbout, 
Saguenay, Charlevoix County, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, National Dock and Dredging 
Corporation, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, July 17, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $18,000. 

Dredging of three shoals areas numbers 1, 
2 and 3, at the western entrance to Murray 
Canal, at Presque’Ile, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Randolph Macdonald Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 28, 1927. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mate expenditure, $14,630. 

Deepening and widening the entrance 
channel and enlarging the turning basin at 
Goderich, Ont. Name of contractors, Kilmer 
and Barber, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 22, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $73,280. 

Deepening water berths at the wharves, St. 
John Harbour, West St. John, N.B. Name 
of contractors, St. John Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Company, Limited, St. John, N.B. 
Date of contract, July 25, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $25,000. 

Deepening channel slip west of west pier 
at Port Dover, Ont. Name of contractors, 
A. W. Robertson, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Date of contract, July 28, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $5,313.75. 

Frost-proof warehouse and wharf improve- 
ments at the Railway Wharf, at Georgetown, 
P.H.I. Names of contractors, Henry James 
Phillips, Charlottetown, and Peter G. Clark, 
Summerside, P.E.I. Date of contract, August 
8, 1927. Amount of contract (unit prices), 
approximate expenditure, $52,998.50. 

Extension to wharf at Hecla, Man. Names 
of contractors, La Cour and Schieler, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, August 11, 1927. 
Amount of contract (unit prices), approximate 
expenditure, $11,820. 

Extension to harbour wall, for Harbour 
Improvements at Owen Sound, Ont. Names 
of contractors, J. E. Woolrich and R. H. 
Brigham of Owen Sound, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 11, 1927. Amount of contract 
(unit prices), approximate expenditure, $39,948. 

Construction of a Laboratory at No. 1 
Fort, Lévis, P.Q. Names of contractors, 
Paquet and Roberge, Limitée of Ste. Marie, 
Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, August 17, 
1927. Amount of contract, $9,200. 

New roofing on the Armoury at London, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The A. B. Ormsby 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 3, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$4,497. 

Construction of a wharf at Egmont, P.ELI. 
Name of contractor, Henry Jas. Phillips of 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Date of contract, 
August 1, 1927. Amount of contract (unit 
prices), approximate expenditure, $10,945. 

Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at New Harbour, Guysborough County, 
N.S. Name of contractor, Thos. P. Charleson, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 1, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate 
expenditure, $27,140. 

Additions and alterations 
General’s Quarters, Citadel, Quebec, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, A.  Deslauriers, 
Limitée, Quebec City, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 26, 1927. Amount of contract, $64,833. 

Construction of an extension to the slip 
in front of the new plant of the Thunder 
Bay Paper Company, Limited, in Main 
Harbour, North Extension, at Port Arthur, 
Ont. Names of contractors, Chambers, 
McQuigge and McCaffrey Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 15, 
1927, Amount of contract (unit prices), 
approximate expenditure, $184,900. 

Construction of a concrete apron adjoining 
Ontario Sluices of Timiskaming Dam (down- 
stream side). Name of contractors, Arthur E. 
Farley, Ottawa, Ont., and Percy R. Grant, 
Hazeldean, Ont., firm “Farley and Grant”. 
Date of contract, August 12, 1927. Amount 
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of contract (unit prices), approximate 

expenditure, $54,996.75. 

Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings.) 
Supply and installation of interior fittings 

in the Post Office at Rawdon, P.Q. Names 

of contractors, R. A. Sproule and Son, Ottawa, 

Ont. Date of contract, July 28, 1927. Amount 


of contract, $900. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a concrete dam at Lock No. 
24, about 63 miles above Peterborough, on the 
- Trent Canal, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Construction and Engineering Limited, of the 
City of Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 1, 1927. Amount of contract, schedule 
rates, approximately $82,276.50. 

Manufacture and delivery of Taintor Gate 
Valves required for Locks Numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6 and 7, and Stoney Gate Valves required: for 
Weirs numbers 2, 3 and 6, Welland Ship Canal. 
Name of contractor, Montreal Locomotive 


Works, Limited, of the City of Montreal, Que. 
Date of contract, August 6, 1927. Amount of 
contract, schedule rates, approximately $187,- 
209.86. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in August, 1927, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 
policy: 


Nature of orders Amount 
of orders 
cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals ..... 631 35 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 155 57 
Mats up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

Poh 5 WE Ea Sis OTe MOG SA ARG te 26 Steels teal ne 17, eh 
vee pads; ink vette... 0. fae eee 490 19 
Bao i tiings? =.) Sas Siew eae ee ord ase es ee 24,560 68 
Seales (040. Bote Aes. iy ee eee be 3,638 95 
Mall page rine see cc ils oe ee ee = er ee 24,025 38 
Better boxes. ! 1 77229. fe a ae 388 58 





Report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado 


The ninth biennial report of the Industrial 
Commission of Colorado for the period De- 
cember 1, 1924, to December 1, 1926, indicates 
industrial activities in Colorado. The Indus- 
trial Commission administers the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the State Compensation In- 
surance Fund, the Industrial Relations Act, 
the Minimum Wage Law, and its activities 
have shown a steady increase during the past 
two years. 

The report notes an increased number of in- 
dustrial accidents. In 1922 there were 12,859 
accidents while in 1926 there were 19,797; an 
increase of over 50 per cent during the four- 
year period. The premium income of the 
state compensation insurance fund in 1922 was 
$339,537 and in 1926, $587,258, an increase of 
73 per cent. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Colorado cost the state $6,050,033 for 
compensation payments in 1925, the latest year 
for which figures are available. The Claim 
Department of the Commission is responsible 
for the detailed work required in carrying out 
the compensation law of Colorado. This De- 
partment handles and files all first reports of 
accidents; supplemental reports; physicians’ 
reports; admission of lability for compensa- 


tion; receipts for compensation; and conducts 
hearings relating to compensation claims or 
admission of liability as required by law. 
During the past two years, hearings have been 
held in the leading industrial cities every sixty 
days and in the outlying communities twice a 
year. Hearings at Denver are held con- 
tinuously. During the past two years the De- 
partment received 11,391 claims for compensa- 
tion; held 3,785 hearings; head 342 applica- 
tions for lump sum compensation; granted 
4,191 referee awards, and 1,152 commission 
awards. 

The applications for lump sum settlement 
were for a variety of purposes. The greater 
number of those granted were for the purchase 
of real estate or the payment of indebtedness 
thereon. Of 131 applications granted in 1926, 
43 were granted for the purpose of purchasing 
homes. A few were allowed for going into 
business. Some applications were granted for 
the purchase of horses, chickens, trucks and 
other means of making a livelihood. Applica- 
tions for lump sum settlements to deposit in 
banks or for investment in securities of specu- 
lative value were invariably denied. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘TBE movement in prices during the month 

was shght, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
being little changed from the levels of the 
preceding month. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.93 at the 
beginning of August, as compared with $10.92 
for July; $11.10 for August, 1926; $10.84 for 
August, 1925; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 
for August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 1922 : 
$11.44 for August, 1921; $16.42 for August, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.41 
for August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
The slight advance was due mainly to seasonal 
increases in the prices of eggs, butter and 
cheese, though increases also occurred in the 
prices of rolled oats, evaporated apples, tea 
and veal; while declines occurred in the prices 
of beef, mutton, fresh and salt pork, bacon, 
rice, beans, sugar, prunes and potatoes. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.11 at the 
beginning of August, as compared with $21.10 
for July; $21.32 for August, 1926; $21.05 for 
August, 1925; $20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 
for August, 1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; 
$21.98 for August, 1921; $26.60 for August, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.20 
for August, 1918; and $14.41 for August, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted according 
to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, was slightly higher at 152.3 for 
August, as compared with 152.0 for July; 
154.0 for August, 1926; 158.9 for August, 1925; 
156.8 for August, 1924; 153.5.for August, 1923; 
151.7 for August, 1922; 165.5 for August, 1921; 
250.2 for August, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak) ; and 202.8 for August, 1918. Fifty- 
six prices quotations were higher, forty-three 
were lower and one hundred. and thirty-seven 
were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight mains groups 
advanced, while three declined. The groups 
which advanced were: the Animals and their 
Products group, due mainly to substantial in- 
creases in the prices of eggs, butter, cheese 


and hogs, which more than cffset lower prices 
for cattle, hides and fresh meats; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due to 
higher levels for raw cotton, cotton products, 
flax, jute, and hessian; the Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper group, due mainly to advances 
in the prices of some lines of lumber; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, due to increased 
prices for copper, lead and brass sheets, which 
more than offset lower prices for antimony 
and silver; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group was considerably lower, due to 
lower prices for wheat, barley, rice, flour, pota- 
toes and sugar, which more than offset in- 
creases in the prices of corn, oats, flax, shorts, 
tea and rubber. The Iron and its Products 
group and the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group both declined, the former 
mainly because of lower prices for pig iron, 
and the latter mainly due to lower prices for 
brick. : 


In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, while producers’ 
goods declined. The increase in the former 
was due to higher levels for butter, cheese, 
eggs, fowl and tea, which more than counter- 
balanced lower prices for flour, potatoes, sugar 
and beef. In the latter group building and 
construction materials declined, lower prices 
for brick, cast iron pipe and linseed oil being 
more than sufficient to offset increases in the 
prices. of glass and some lines of lumber. 
Materials for the textile and clothing indus- 
tries were substantially higher, while mater- 
ials for the fur industry, for the leather in- 
dustry, for the metal working industries, for 
the meat packing industries, for the milling 
industry, as well as miscellaneous producers’ 
materials, were lower. 


In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods and_ fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods were practically 
unchanged. In the former increases in the 
prices of corn, oats, hogs, eggs, tea, flax, cot- 
ton, jute, rubber, copper and spelter offset 
declines in the prices of wheat, barley, 
potatoes; sugar, dried fruits, cattle, fresh beef, 
pig iron, silk, silver and antimony; while in 
the latter increases in the prices of butter, 
cheese, oatmeal, rolled oats, cotton products, 
glass and copper sheeting were offset by de- 
clines in the prices of flour, sugar, canned 
vegetables, bricks and cast iron pipe. Domes- 
tic farm products and articles of mineral 
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origin were somewhat lower, while articles of 
marine origin and articles of forest origin ad- 
vanced slightly. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being 
unweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LABour GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBourR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
in the LaBouR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 


owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
anarticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures. of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


(Continued on page 1020) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 








a Quan-} (f) | (+) Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| July | Aug. 
Commodities tity | 1900} 1905 | 1910 | 1913 1914 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1920 | 1921] 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 


—— | | SE | | SE | | | | | | | | | Se | S| S| SS 








: ca lnc. c. Cc. Cc. C. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. c. c. C. Cc. Ca os 
Beef, sirloin. ...| 2 lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6} 44-4] 49-8] 52-6) 62-6] 78-6] 78-4] 83-0] 67-4] 63-4] 60-0] 59-0] 59-4] 61-6] 66-0] 64-8 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 34-4] 34-2] 43-4] 57-2] 53-2) 53-4) 37-8] 34-6] 32-0] 30-8] 31-6] 33-6] 37-4] 35-8 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ |10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6} 19-1] 23-0] 28-3) 26-6] 28-2] 21-0] 18-7] 18-0] 17-8] 18-4] 19-3] 19-9] 20-2 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-3] 23-8] 28-8) 37-4] 37-0) 36-9] 28-9] 28-1] 28-0} 28-2] 29-3) 30-3] 30-1] 29-8 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ 112-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5) 20-9] 22-7) 30-6] 37-9] 42-2] 41-6] 33-2] 32-0] 26-6] 24-3] 28-7] 32-2] 28-2) 28-0 
Bork, salts. xe. 2 121-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-2) 38-8] 55-6] 70-2) 76-2] 74-2) 60-4) 54-4] 50-0] 45-2) 51-6] 57-4] 53-2) 52-6 
Bacon, break- 4 

ASU eases 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-7) 29-2] 40-4] 51-2] 58-1] 57-9] 48-3] 42-7] 39-2] 32-1) 40-2] 45-4] 38-8] 38-5 
Lard, pure...... s 126-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 40-4] 62-2] 73-6] 85-8] 76-0) 45-2] 44-4] 44-2] 42-0) 48-6] 50-0) 43-0) 43-0 
Eggs, fresh..... eh: 25-7| 30:0} 33-3] 33-7] 29-5] 33-3! 45-0] 53-6] 57-6] 64-5] 42-4] 35-0} 32-4] 34-8] 40-8] 389-0) 37-8) 40-3 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 24-3] 29-7| 41-2] 51-0} 53-5] 56-3] 39-7| 32-8] 28-6] 31-0] 37-1] 34-7| 34-3] 36-7 
IME Ke se ee 6qts.136-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-2} 51-0) 60-0} 72-0} 79-8] 88-2} 79-2} 69-0] 68-4] 70-8] 69-0] 67-8] 69-6) 69-6 
Butter, dairy...| 21bs.|44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 53-0] 62-6] 80-2] 93-4/108-4]121-8! 74-8] 71-4] 69-0] 70-0] 74-2] 73-6] 74-0] 74-8 
se cream- 

ey Sends betes 6 1 “ 125-5] 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 31-9] 35-6] 44-9] 52-3] 62-1] 66-8) 45-3] 43-3] 39-3) 40-1] 42-7) 41-0) 41-9) 42-1 
Chase. old.. 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 21-4] 25-5] 33-5] 33-4] 39-7] 40-8] 35-9] 30-1/§80-3)/§28-6)/§31-2/§31-3)/§30-7)§30-9 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ 114-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-7] 23-5} 30-1] 30-8] 37-3] 38-9] 31-7] 26-7)§30-3]§28-6)§31-2)/§31 -3)|§30-7)§30-9 
Bread <a eees.s 15 “ |55-5| 58-5) 66-0] 61-5) 64-5] 73-5/110-0)117-0]118-5}145-5)121-5/105-0}100-5]108-5})117-0}114-0)117-0}117-0 
Flour, eee 10 “ |25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 37-0} 40-3] 69-0] 67-0} 67-0] 84-0] 64-0] 49-0/§44-0)§46-0/§57-0)§54-0) 54-0) 54-0 
Rolled oats.. 5 “ 118-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-0] 24-0) 31-5] 40-0] 38-5) 44-5] 80-5) 28-0] 27-5] 27-5] 30-5) 29-0) 30-5} 31-5 
Rice.. 2 © 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 13-4] 17-2] 23-8] 27-4] 34-0] 19-2] 18-8}§20-6]§21-2/§21-6/§21-8)§21-6)§21-4 
Beans, hand. 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-2] 19-4] 32-6) 33-6] 22-6] 24-4] 17-0] 17-8] 17-8] 16-8] 16-8] 16-0] 16-4; 16-2 

pickedt...0.... 
Apples, evapor- 

LEU aoe. “ 19-9! 7-7! 11-5) 12-0] 13-5] 13-1] 16-0] 23-3) 24-5} 29-5) 20-7} 24-6] 19-7) 20-1] 20-7) 20-1] 19-2) 19-3 
Prunes,medium| 1 “ {11-5} 9-6} 9-9] 11-9} 12-9] 18-1] 19-1] 18-1] 23-1] 27-9] 17-9] 19-9] 18-5} 16-0) 15-6) 15-9} 15-1] 14-9 
Sugar, granulat- 

COME. Bee; & 191-6! 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 24-4] 38-0) 40-4] 44-8] 48-4/100-0] 40-0} 25-6] 49-2) 40-4) 33-2] 31-6) 33-6) 32-8 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 11-6] 17-4] 18-6) 20-6] 22-6] 46-8] 19-0] 16-6} 23-6] 19-2] 15-8 15-0} 16-0} 15-8 
Tea, black.... 1“ | 8.91 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-3] 9-8] 12-0] 15-2] 15-6] 16-5) 13-7] 14-1]/§16-7]$18-0|$17-8]$18-0/$17-8}$17-9 
Tea, green 4“ | 8.7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-4] 10-3] 11-6} 14-5] 14-1] 17-0] 15-4] 15-5]§16-7}$18-0}§17-8/§18-0 §17-81§17-9 
Cohee: «a. - “ | 8-6] 8-8! 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 9-9] 10-1] 11-3] 13-6] 15-6] 13-7] 13-4] 13-8] 13-9] 15-2] 15-3} 15-2) 15-3 
Potatoes....... 2 pks/24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 50-3] 57-7| 97-3] 89-7|110-3]126-9] 59-3] 58-3] 86-8] 74:5) 70-1] 91-4] 81-4] 80-1 
Wine paren sere. 2 pt 7 7 ‘7 8 8 8 8 -9} 1-0} 1-3] 1-0} 1-0 -9} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0, 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


ADL TOOGS Sree «| op se oe 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-68] 8-63/11-68/13-41|14-43/16-42/11 44/10 -44/10-53)/10-19)10-84)11-10/10-92/10-93 


c. : : aoe eC. Cs BCR CaulaeC: 1b Col ikeCe mma | Got) Caml nC. Coal. Ce 
Starch, laundry| 3 1b.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 3-3] 4-1] 4-7] 5-0] 5-0] 4-4] 4-0] 4-0} 4-1] 4-2) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1 


Coal anthracite |}{6 ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1) 55-0} 53-4] 55-0] 67-7] 74-9] 81-3]110-0/109-1]107-9]108-8}104-3]103-5}105-5}101-2}101-2 
Coal bitumin- 











OUSE. «hie sense 131-1} 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 37-6) 38-5 54-2 59-6] 61-9] 81-3] 75-3] 69-4] 70-5] 65-9] 63-3] 63-4] 63-3] 63-4 
Wood, hard.....} “ed. |32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-5) 42-6] 53-2} 70-7] 76-2] 82-0] 85-0} 77-3] 80-0} 78-1) 76-1} 75-3) 75-9) 75-5 
Wood, soft...... «6 199.6! 25-5! 29-4! 30-6] 31-3] 30-5] 39-1] 51-9] 57-8] 64-1] 61-4] 58-5] 59-6] 57-3] 55-7] 55-4) 56-2] 56-2 
Coaoilea a. 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 23-8] 23-0} 25-8] 28-0} 29-2] 38-3] 32-7] 31-1] 30-4] 30-9) 30-3) 31-1 31-3] 31-2 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light- 
AND ok tee 5 eee 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 1-90] 2-40] 2-85] 3-06] 3-76) 3-64] 3-44] 3-49] 3-37] 3-29] 3-31) 3-28) 3-28 
‘ $1 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rente.c4 cases 4 mo..}2-37| 2-89} 4-05] 4-75] 4-81] 4-08] 4-36] 4-89] 5-31] 6-37] €-86] 6-96] 6-97| 6-97] 6-88] 6-87) 6-86) 6-86 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Lim otalsy.< dere. eee 9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02/14- 41/14 -63/18-48|21 -20/22-86/26 -60|21-98|20-88/21 -03|20-57|21-05/21-32/21-10/21-11 


i 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


| 
$ 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia........%- 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51] 8-51/11-90]13-75|/14-73]16-97|11-50/10-41/10-88}10-34/10-89|11-06/10-64)10-59 
Prince Edward ae 4-81] 5-26| 5-81] 6-34| 6-83] 7-39/10-27|12-08/12-83]15-38]10-37| 9-32] 9-34] 9-11} 9-79/10-02} 9-82) 9-75 
New Brunswick.. .|5-38| 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-59] 8-58]11-51/13-32/13-56]16-25]11-35/10-33]10-65]10-38/10-39/11-20)10-84/10-83 
Quebec... vce. 4eme 5-15} 5-64] 5-33] 6-87| 7-19] 8-30]11-13]12-50]12-39|15-54/11-16}10-00/10-01] 9-49}10-27}10-32/10-13}10-13 
OUEATIO NN. crci.0 sss see 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-54) 8-69|11-75]13-50/14-63]16-44|11-40]10-41]10-63|10-24|10-71}11-20)11-01)10-99 
Manitoba. $52... 502! 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-76| 8-43]11-22/10-02]13-71/17-24|11-37]10-27|/10-18) 9-71/10-48]10-39)10-34/10-43 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-00] 8-71]11-28]12-63]14-61|16-75/11-29] 9-96]10-28) 9-86}10-91)11-30)10-98)1i-12 
Albertalt720%... :2.ean 6-02| 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-83] 8-72|12-01]13-84|14-69]16-31/11-21/10-26] 9-98/10-14/11-16)10-96]10-86)10-96 
British Columbia. ....|6-90| 7-74| 8-32] 9-13] 9-14] 9-20/12-19]14-17]15-06]17-09]12-33]11-63]11-30]11-18}12-22}11-90)11-96]12-00 


FN i DA aN EA A 2 co nn a SEU U REEL EEE aE ean Cnn par amr wares Saeed 


tThe budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. Seetext. ftDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
2| + Ho : - s 
- - = ® pe! 5Q 
LOCALITY ce er: 8/8 Om 6 aah 2 vis arial hot Sox 
oa] o res H Sb oe wo & as “9 oO mo 
Pe +) ae Q - Baty ox - fe} o 2S RO Qa oa 
eet | Set hee = 6 am Ma Ae Mae Wk a =| ho Be oe — 
ASST eck sa] s2] es 7 84 | ge | g¥2) ese) ay ig: 
2 BO. | om! 6 8 Bn a3 58 Rg ONO. ey GEN 6 Sg ies 
a Om TH Bs oe 25D ® Oo = 0 Oo Bae OD ue Soe 
a faa 6 aa) a RD Sk fa Gp: Sar paar lca a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 32-4 | 26-8 | 24-4 | 17-9 | 14-0 20-2 29-8 28-0 26-3 38-5 42-8 61-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........| 31-7 | 26-9 | 23-6 | 17-6 | 14-3 15-8 25:3 27-1 25-5 37:0 40-2 60-3 
1 —SVdney.os. bene eee 34-9 | 28-1 | 25-5 | 21-1 | 17 15-2 26-2 29-3 27-6 37-6 41-4 60-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 380-6 | 27-5 | 21-5 | 15-6 | 12-7 12-8 24-2 25 26-1 37-2 38-4 56-7 - 
Se ATID CESE ne oe tte ae de 25 23-3 | 18 13-3 | 11-7 18-5 23) 25 25 37:5 38-7 60 4 
Aa ETO NIAX ss claecccshis en ae 35-6 | 26-4 | 28-1 | 19-1 | 15-2 15-8 31-2 28-7 23-9 36-1 39-2 59-4 j 
d— Winds0r) a ks cae ee 82-5 | 29 25 19 15 16-5 20 27-5 25 37-5 42-5 65 
CR Puro. SM aces ee oes len gee | eee ee nl epee fee neees [ee eee a eee An Renta ee EN Oe ae 25-5 36-2 41-2 59-8 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown-| 27 26-5 | 23-1 | 17-4 | 15-2 12-2 29 25 24-8 39 43 55-8 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31-7 | 25-0 | 22-5 | 18-0 | 13-7 16-9 24-8 27-4 25-6 39-8 45-7 69-9 
8—Moncton............... 81-7 | 23-3 | 20-5 | 15-8 | 12-5 18-5 29-5 29-7 25-7 39-4 45-7 61-1 
OS GOON peeac.e tees 37 26 24 17-2 | 14 16-4 24-5 28 27 38 44.4 65-4 
10—Fredericton............ 31-7 | 28-8 |) 24 21 13-2 15-5 20 26-7 24-6 36-7 42-5 57 
f= Bathurst. tc. torts cee 26-2 | 25 21-4 | 18-1] 15 17 25 26-2 25 45 50 60 
Quebec (average)............ 26-8 | 24-4 | 23-3 | 16-6 | 11-2 15:7 25-6 23-9 24-2 35-2 37-6 60-2 
12 Quéebeas ti. ae oer 27-8 | 26-5 | 23-5 | 17-5 | 12-6 17-1 28-6 24-7 25 36-2 39-1 58 
18—Three Rivers........... 26-8 | 26-4 | 26-8 | 18-6 | 12-4 14-4 23-6 22-5 25-1 36:5 38-3 61-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 33°32 | 28-3 | 30 21-8 | 10-3 17 30 30 25-2 38-2 41-5 64 
15 Sorel tes. sat eee 21-5 | 19 AG, Pea |) Ke | Pee 20 20 23°7 40 45 56-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-5 | 21-7 | 19 14 10-5 14 21-7 20 20 ¥ 32-5 53-7 
IVS John’s cy et ee 25 25 25 15 12 15 25 25 23-3 5h ate hy 4 pee 65 
18—Thetford Mines......... 21 20 15 15 11 20 20 20 25 33 De | oleae hens 3 
19—Montreal:.............- 33-2 | 27:7 | 29-7 f 15-8 fl 11-7 11:6 31-8 26-6 25-1 33-9 36-3 62 
Yel eed HAAN ES eae baile een AEN 30 25 23-4 | 16-4 | 10 16-2 30 26:6 25 33-6 34 60-6 
Ontario (average)............ 33-8 | 28-0 | 25-1 | 18-6 | 14-4 22-4 29-2 28-7 26-9 36-2 49-4 61-0 
2 Ottawa. dee eee cee, 82-1 | 26-1 | 24-3 | 17-2 | 11-6 19-4 28-1 26-1 23-2 84-9 39 61-2 
22—Brockwilles }.. och in. e. 36-2 | 30 27 16-9 | 13-2 18-3 25 29-4 25 41-1 45 61-1 
23—-Kingston........-.-+.- 33-1 | 27-4 | 25-5 | 18-8 | 13-2 16-5 25-4 27-5 23-8 35-7 41-6 57-1 
24—Belleville.............. 32-4 | 26-3 | 28 18-7 | 13-8 22-1 33:7 27-1 26 40-9 44-5 61-1 
25—Peterborough...-...... 84-2 | 29-2 | 24-5 | 19-8 | 15-2 23-5 34-2 29-8 28-3 36:5 39 61-4 
20 —=-@OSNAWA age. st haces eine 31 26°7 | 22-7 | 17-6 | 14-8 23-3 26-5 29-7 27-5 38-5 43-1 61-7 
Di —OYUMR estes ties been: 33-9 | 29-6 | 25 19-7 | 15-8 21-8 26-7 27-9 26-5 36-3 40 61-2 
28—CGOTONtOnes hs sais hee + oe 35-4 | 28-2 | 26-9 | 17-6 | 14-8 22-6 34-2 29-2 30-7 89-8 43-8 61-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... -7 | 30-2 | 29 19-7 | 11-5 25 30 28-7 25 86-3 39-7 61-4 
30—St. Catharines.......... -3 | 27-5 | 24-8 | 17-2 | 14-1 22-7 25 29-2 28-2 33-4 36-5 57-5 
Sie LOM GN Al. wave hie -7 | 29-7 | 27-8 | 20 15-7 24-4 25 Dl oAy | decane 84-7 38-5 61-7 
$2—Brantford. ......5...6+. -1 | 28-5 | 24-9 | 19-5 | 14.6 22-6 29-5 30 26 30-9 35-1 61-8 
Ba Galt,.. se Meee ree ae -§ | 27-5 | 26-5 | 17-5 | 16 22-5 27-5 29 27 38-4 41-4 61-2 
mel. Ge... tn eae cares -9 | 28-6 | 24-9 | 19-3 | 15-4 23-9 30 23-6 25 33-6 30 69-2 
35—Kitchener.............. -5 | 26-5 | 22-9 | 20-3 | 16-9 23-9 35+ 28-6 30 32-4 35-9 58-4 
386—Woodstock............. 29-7 | 25-2 | 19-5 | 15-5 23-2 28-7 27 26-2 82-3 35 60:7 
37—Stratford........:......- 30 23-1 | 18-4 | 16-2 24-2 25 28-2 25 38-2 41-4 62 
38 = Dondon.n asses eee 84-9 | 28-4 | 25-3 | 19-1 | 13-4 22-3 29 29-6 30 39-3 40-8 60-6 
3957 LnOmasictint. tee 33-1 | 27-2 | 25-1 | 18-2 | 13-9 22, 26-7 27-5 26 35-6 39-4 60-2 
40-—Chat hams ia ati. eo 31-5 | 26 23-7 | 18-1 | 12-8 23-7 28-6 28-7 28-2 37:3 41-5 62-9 
41—Windsor...t... okt -5 | 26-1 | 23-6 | 17-4 | 12-7 23-4 23 29-1 25-5 35-1 39 59-8 
40 ——Sannia. ccna cinch ae ok *8 | 24-6 | 22-9 | 19-3 | 14.9 23-8 31-2 29-7 28-7 32-3 39-1 63:6 
43—Owen Sound............ -2 | 27-5. | 21-7 | 17-9 | 14-9 24 24-8 26-3 25 35-3 41-9 58-7 
44—-North Bay............. -3 | 3L:7 | 26-7 | 17-3" |) 13 22-3 25 30-7 26-4 33-9 37-2 61 
45— SUA DUT Vp 5 Soceac ov os eae -5 | 29-8 | 30 20-2 | 15-6 25-2 25 32-6 26-7 37°8 45-4 61-1 
AO CObal gs. qiisan. shun onthe -5 | 27-5. |, 24-7 | 15-5.) 12-7 20 35 27-7 28-3 38-3 40 61-2 
47—Timmins............... -7 | 29 25-7 | 20 15-4 24 30 31 27-6 34-2 40 61-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 32 26-5 | 20-5 | 14-4 22-7 32 31-1 27-6 37-9 42-7 62-5 
49—Port Arthur............ 25-5 | 24-3 | 20-3 | 16-4 22-2 30 29-3 29-8 37:8 43-8 62-5 
50—Fort William........... -5 | 23-8 | 20-9 | 17-2 | 14-8 17-3 32-2 27-9 26-6 38-3 42-8 63-7 
Manitoba (average).......... -8 | 22-8 | 21-7 | 15-4 | 11-8 16-3 23°% 26-2 23-1 39-0 43-5 59-6 
51—Wimnnipeg............... -1 | 23-1 | 23-8 | 15-5) 12 15-5 28-7 26°3 26-2 38-8 43-9 59-2 
52—Brandonss..).s.sseese -5 | 22-5 | 19-5 | 15-2 | 11-6 iy 28-7 26 20 39-2 43 60 
Saskatchewan (average)..... *2 | 25-0 | 23-1 | 18-0 | 14-1 17-7 33-8 26-4 26-4 45-9 50-8 62-7 
53--Regina aspen oe. Coe -8 | 23-9 | 20-1 | 15-2 | 13-2 15-4 34 Q5°A Ny. Reet 44.9 50 63-1 
54—Prince Albert.......... 23-3 | 21-7 | 17-3 | 14-5 18-3 33°3 27-2 30 50 52-5 61-2 
55—Saskatoon.............. -7 | 24-7 | 22-6 | 17 12-9 17-4 34 25-6 22:8 43-5 48-6 59 
56—Moose Jaw............. -2| 27-9 | 28 22-3 | 15-8 19-7 33-7 27:2 26-4 45-3 52+1 67-5 
Alberta (average)............ -6 | 24-5 | 23-0 | 16-0 | 11-8 18-6 32-7 27°38 25°3 39-8 44-7 56-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... -4.| 22-5 | 24-6 | 15-4 | 12-5 19-2 BH 25-7 26-4 41-7 46-7 55 
58—Drumbheller............ 30 25 20 10 20 30 30 25 ASAP, Sida o HAR vee 
59-E.dmonton:............. +2 | 24-7 | 24-7 | 15-9 | 13-7 18-2 35 28-4 26-9 39°3 42-9 54-4 
60—-Calgary.: ) 6656025000005 +2 | 22 20 14-4 | 11-3 17:7 31-4 28 23°4 40 46-8 60-4 
61—Lethbridge............. -4 | 23-2 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 11-5 18-1 32-2 24-4 25 34-8 42-3 55-6 
British Columbia (average) . -2 | 29:4.| 27-0 | 18-9 | 16-9 24:9 39-5 32:6 29-4 47-0 52-6 65-3 
62—Fernie..4 toe 28 25 18 12-5 22 ee 31-5 31-7 47-7 52-5 62-5 
63=Nelsonis 7s. -5 | 29 28 20-5 | 18-7 28-5 45 au 29 40 48 62-5 
64—Trail... Re oe -7 | 30 28-2 | 24-2 | 21-9 26-1 42-5 34-5 29-5 50 55 64-2 
65—New Westminster...... 29-9 | 23-6 | 16-4] 15-5 24-4 34-4 30:8 29-5 44-4 49-4 65-7 
66—Vancouver............. “7 | 28-9 | 28 16-9 | 16-8 23-8 38:8 33-4 30 46-2 51-5 66-5 
67—VictoTia. .......0cecee. -1 | 28-2 | 28-4 | 17-2 | 15-5 25-7 35-9 30-9 26-9 49-1 54 64-2 
68—Nanaimo............... “5 | 30 25-7 | 19-7 | 19-5 27-5 38-7 31-2 25 47-9 53-1 69-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 31 29-2 | 18-2 | 15 21-2 41 33-5 33:7 50-5 57-5 67 





a Price persingle quart higher. 





b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
i. =} ray ~ 
41 2 ; ) 3 Geog) Be s a - O 
ee ee =| & ee ule |e 18S. | eee lace 
eae|a8 | ae8| £ A \@s *| 88 | Bey loo » |eo | Ba 
See, ses 1a D6 ; (3 3} aa | 28 | 2- a. ae o 
nad oO sae Gece: ae a SU—8 ey Fee airing! tp (aie « os oe g 2 
S@S8 |adn | as > ger (eos. n| Ce Ae So a cts SS 
One SSO |} Gee 32 42 Sa4xoe ae 2Ao OF, = Sho oe 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-7 30-4 21-0 14-2 20-6 36-9 21-5 40-3 36-7 11-6 37-4 42-1 
16-7 30-8 j.acat...1-@alhe.- 18-6 28-4 21-9 43-3 39-1 11-2 37-4 43-2 
ae eee Se ee ee a 18-3 29-6 21-2 48 45-1 | b12-14 40-7 42-5 | 1 
20 25-01. ait as stole Be oe < 20 31-8 19-7 38-2 34 12 37-4 42. | 2 
18 i Se eee 8 20 25-8 22-2 44 35 9 34-6 42 3 
12 20 .-.| 40.082. «| Beat aes 16-7 28-5 23-9 44-5 43-3 | a13-3 35-2 44-1 | 4 
cat Drdee ty ote dc. be Be. aes 18 2 23 43-3 40 10 40 45 5 
AP a VO ae ad eh Seite es a ee Yee eae 24-7 21-2 41-6 37-3 10 36-2 42-8 | 6 
12 a eres be eS ee ee ey vars eee 40-1 22-7 31-9 27:3 9-10 33-9 29.7% | 7 
16-7 35-0 ka.az.... 10-0 17-4 34-9 22-2 38-9 36-2 12-1 35°9 41-2 
12 35. Lead... 10 17-2 36-6 20-6 39-8 35 10-12 38-8 43-9 | 8 
18 ee ee ee 10 16-3 39-5 21-2 45-3 36 a13-5 37-5 44.4 | 9 
20 35) bihemass.. fe Sten. 18 35-9 22 39-4 37-5 12 37°3 39-8 |10 
OT Ne Bate leo BE ho beens © 18 27-5 25 2a lee 12 30 36-7 {11 
15-3 31-0 23-0 10-6 21-4 31-7 21-4 40-7 36-4 10-4 36-4 38-6 
10+» 25 S0:( bones. t . 20 29 oi -7 41-6 37-5 | 12-14 35-6 38-9 }12 
15-20 20. tstekn. . 10 25 29-9 21-8 41-1 33- 13,7 eovie. 38 «413 
15-20 35 30 15 18 30 21-4 42 38-7 | al0 35°5 38-9 |14 
‘Suea-). ME te Ps eet ad ee Be S07 | geve d § 520-8 38-2 37 S. chinanal.s(eemmald 
SBomac! fetal. |. Sh L Beee. ert. k pice e cl aes 4 Or 248 20°6 35-9 35 7 hdeniagy NN sor L6 
7B Pee 20 10 sent 4 bee 21 39-7 35 9 38-5 38-3 |17 
oo ae ene he eS 8 Sehr. eke A 585 23-6 38-5 35 12 34-3 39-3 |18 
15-18 35 1 ae er eae 20-2 33-9 19-5 45-3 38-8 12 37-5 39-7 |19 
i eee Aer ee 10 25 32 22-3 44-2 37-8 10 37 39-5 |20 
18-0 31-2 22-5 12-8 19-9 39-9 20-7 40-7 37-3 11-6 37-9 41-2 
20 32 23 10 22 38-4 20-3 43-4 38-2 10" -eleAee ee 40-9 {21 
on 30° |. Bae: Lene aloe ty 1g 43-1 22-4 35 10, «|. jellevsioe 80-6822 
15 35 25 10-20 19-3 39-9 19 37-9 10 36-4 39-7 [238 
2 an Be 20 15 oene....] 9:84 20-9 35-7 ad 43-7 42-4 |24 
epee elma $4, , 95> | Boge... 22-5 39-2 21-9 36-3 10 36-7 39-2 [25 
oo. 25 rl ONS Ae ee ee 18 40-4 B2-1 40-5 12 38-5 40-2 
a aes 30 2h yee POL Mage. 20 82-5 21-3 38-5 10-12] 38-4 42-9 |27 
15 o3-301: $8) Lees). 16-5 42-6 20-2 45-4 al2-5 38 42-4 128 
20 35 rhe eo a eRe 93-5 41-8 19-5 43-2 12 37 42-3 |29 
14 32 oe eS a a ee a et ee 43-6 17-8 41-6 12 38-7 41-2 |30 
20 35 9h) |. g.et bee iin. 19-7 45-1 18-6 43-2 12 37-7 42 {31 
20 30 25 15 21-5 38-4 19-4 39-8 al0-5 37-5 39-9 [32 
15 33 20 12 18-7 39-9 19 38-5 al1-8 38-2 41-3 |33 
20 30 CY ain ee TRS SA ae ee ee 42-3 20 45-4 12 39 41 |34 
Ee ON os Re... 53): eae TOW eee. Bebe i, | (a2O-7 17:3 36-4 12 37 39-4 [35 
et ih ta Bt... . 25 fee Or  ecieo..t abs) 1 Geke. 36-4 18-3 37-3 10 35-5 39-6 |36 
20 35) ieee 15 22-5 38-8 20-4 37-1 12 36-8 40-4 |37 
15 25 30) EEO aeoe ) P. £6°6 tek 37-6 19-8 37-8 10 36-3 40-7 |38 
eee. 32 22) hee eect meet ee » Behe...) Or4e-6 20-6 35:3 10 39-1 40-7 |39 
18 35 20 12 21-5 43-7 20 33-1 12 40-5 43 . 40 
20 35 25 15 20 46 18-5 40-4 13 42-7 42-2 {41 
Sede lk 2k. Di oe a a ee 20 46-2 21-7 39 al2 39-4 41-8 |42 
Se. oe Bead. . eee eee Re add Pee fet. 36-2 20-2 34-8 12 36-8 39 = |48 
ete ae Eke ie Se 6 eee ee 41-4 23-6 44.7 12 32-7 38-8 |44 
ee R.1. 25 25 10 18 35-7 23-3 49-6 12 35-7 42 |45 
tee 30. |e ae Oe ede 20 36-7 24-7 48-1 15 40 45-4 |46 
ten ee tee ee ane ee ee 20 37 22-7 53-7 414-9: |: o..csuopincte-S47 
meV aiS eee ys Wer Ses eee t: eect add 21-2 44.3 13 34 40-9 |48 
18 30 18 9 16-0 39-7 23-3 42-1 al2-5 39 42-5 |49 
15-26 30 ee ee 19-8 41-5 21-7 43 a12-5 37-2 42-3 |50 
eS eee... Om 5 | #94... h. edd 17-4 38-2 21-7 37-1 11-5 34-1 40-4 
Ae > BAR ene: eee 25 oe oe | ae ee eee 17-7 43-1 90-1 39-9 12 35-4 41-3 {51 
Oe .. 30 19. eS bok... ty 34-3 23-2 34-2 all 32-7 39-4 |52 
25-0 30-6 15-5 16-3 23-3 34-6 21-9 35-3 12-9 33-0 42-4 e 
25 30 i) fh a BES oe BAA. 22-5 30-3 19-4 36-4 13 32-8 42-7 
er he 30-35 | 12-5-15) 12-5 23°38 36-2 24-2 35 - 10 32-6 42-8 a 
25 20 15 20 22-3 37-1 22-8 35-7 12 33-8 44 15 
25 30 i? It goets vt Bie... 25 34-7 21-1 34 13 32-6 43-1 |56 
21-7 27-3 16-0 18-3 23-3 36-6 22-1 38-9 10-9 35-1 44-0 : 
eet. 30 20 20 26-7 32-4 93-7 35-8 11 35 45 L 
25 30 i ae See 5 i Laie... 22 ith See ee 12:5 35 43 “ 
17-5-20] ~ 23-25} 12-5 15 23-8 31-1 21-8 40-8 10 36-4 43-9 
Dee Wee. 17 18 20-6 41-8 21-6 41-6 11 35-6 44-5 |60 
18 25 12-5 20 20-4 41-2 21-5 41-4 10 33°7 43-6 |61 
20-9 24-1 21-5 17-6 22-3 39-0 23-2 42.4 13-0 43-3 48-5 “ 
25 30 18 18 25 43-1 23-6 47 Ce 2 Rees 48 : 
25 Bot he. ek 20 25 35 25 42-5 al4-3 40 48-3 Ss 
25 Sr Ht ete. 20 24-2 35 23-7 47-5 15 45 50 65 
23-5 Zork Bhai. » 15 pal 40-8 91-3 sere: tow 3 eae all-1 44-3 46-7 an 
18 22 25 12-5 18-3 36-4 21-9 38.2 all-1 41-7 46-6 a 
Bey ae 25 L ahh 5» 20 19-7 37-7 20-4 38.9 al2-5 44-6 48-7 re 
15 Cy Sa ee aa ee: ee ee ee 25 41-4 24-7 ea. o ee 213-3 45 50 pad 
15 ofr). lh hctit Ue eedbces eh os 20 42-5 25 47-8 al4-3 42-5 49. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Canned Vegetables 























~ oy Hd > 
8 = 3 ae re g 
s > we) o2. Qs ay oa S 
: 3a oD a2 = 32 AO Ag 
Locality ieee oa = oN | of Ke or ee : 38 
a2 | 4 8. | 883! 8 ee | (88 ae ie sb ay 
ot aes Ba | at] O5 Z- ps O & 29 ae 
on — —— can SA ~ Mm 2 NO 
2 | Ss lias | se2@l] Be | es | 88 | gs | ae | ge 
wee] C8 | eee eee | Sk | SS) Se |e ss | Fao) ee 
(6) ea) (op) Fy fa (aa) sal HH Ay .) 
cents | cents cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................. 30-9 7-8 18-3 5-4 6-3 10-7 12-7 16-1 16-6 16-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 39-9 8-1 17-5 5-8 6-3 7 13-9 18-0 17-4 17-1 
1I-—Sy dneyitewd. fala oe cone a. 32-2 8 17:8 5-9 6-4 9-9 13-6 18 17-9 17°8 
iNew. Glaseow).-.. tacos te cae oa 31-1 8 16-6 5-6 5-9 10 13-5 16-7 16-4 16-1 
S— Ain Nerstnc cides cits go oe eee ate 31 8 18-2 5-7 6-6 9 12 19-3 17-8 16-5 
Are El UITEAX Cy wig sheants anole aks eve reale 31-8 8 18-2 5-8 6-6 9-4 15-5 18-2 17-7 16-9 
B= WiNdSOL We, .c8fece beeuiss Ga waloaye 30 8-3 17-5 6-4 6:5 10 15 19 19 19 
6 Truro sd. Bere heehee se erce 29 8-8-3 16-7 5-6 6 9-6 14 16-7 15-4 16-f 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 29-1 7-4 19-7 5-4 6 11-1 15-5 16-3 16 16:4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32:5 8-5 18-2 .5°8 6-5 10-2 11-8 16-0 15:5 15-6 
S-—=MOnCtonek.......de gerctlnes fe cite cise 34-4 8-7 18 6-2 7-2 12-2 14-4 16-9 16 15-9 
O-=StJOWMSe. s ote Seere te s las ceee ae 30-4 8-7 19-4 5-5 6:5 8-6 15-1 15-1 15-2 14-4 
10—Fredericton..........ssee-ceee- 32:3 8-7 17-5 5-6 6-2 10-1 14-5 15-1 14-7 14-7 
d1==Bathurstee shes tine sce aes 33-3 8 18 5-8 6 10 15 i 17-2 17-2 
Quebec (average)................... 28-6 6-4 17-8 5-4 6-7 9-4 13-1 14-8 16-7 15-4 
12—Quebee eid. Facscscaecee eee. 29-3 7-5 17-8 5-4 5-7 9-4 13-6 15-3 16-3 15-7 
13—ThreesRiverst:..ccs.eseneesiee: 28-7 6 18 5-4 7-2 9-4 14 14-9 19-1 15-6 
14—Sherbrooke.............e.ee00: 28-3 6-7 17-6 5-3 6-2 9-7 14-3 14-6 17-4 15-3 
15 Sorel acta tions bow od See eee 27 6 17-3 4-7 6-2 8-9 11-3 15 17-6 15-5 
16—St; Hyacinthe. 3c. s0deesee oe 29 5 17-2 5-1 7 10:5 12-8 14-9 15-7 16-3 
17—Ste John st eke. steve se be ees oe 29-5 |5-3-6-7 18-4 5-4 8-3 9-5 14 15-1 16-6 15-8 
18—Thetford Mines................ 24-9 6:7 17-7 6-0 6-6 8-1 12-2 15-7 16-8 16-1 
19—Montréal xc .ss os tte se goeeeee 29-8 | 5-3-8 17-9 5-6] - 5-8 9-9 12-1 14 14-7 14-5 
QO TU seis s dase otttis os greta tee che 30-8 6-8 18 5-4 7-2 9-4 14 13-7 15-8 14 
Ontario (average)................6-. 30-8 7: 17-7 5-0 6-1 11-6 13-1 15-4 15-6 15:3 
ZI--Ottaw aie cide cic ho a ee eee © 30-6 | 7-3-8 18-1 6-0 6-7 11-1 12 15-1 15-2 14-8 
22——Brockville: ..deceves +e peutas s+ 29-8 6-7 18 5-5 5-7 10-8 11-7 15-3 16 16-1 
23-—=Kangstonsy.< ojos. bas a etaess « 28-4 6-7 15-4 5-4 5-1 10-3 13 13-9 13-4 13-3 
OA aBellevallosst. dooce ois + «ts cette <i 30-4 6-3 16-8 4-6 5-6 11-2 12-5 14-3 15 14-1 
25—Peterborough..........-+--e08- 30-8 7:3 17-4 4-7 5-4 11-1 12-8 14-3 14-7 15 
2E—OShawa ene «chew satew.o 50 hehe ae 35-6 7:3 16 4-3 6 12-6 12-8 15-7 15-2 15-2 
2i—Orilliag sty... dhe seias « feianbcs. 29-9 6-7 18-8 4-9 5-6 11-2 12-8 15-3 15-1 15-4 
28 — VL GLONCO Nes te tetas cto a iteee « 33-9 7-3-8 18-6 4-9 6-1 10-8 12-2 15 15-1 14-9 
29—Niagara Falls............c000- 32-3 7-3 18-7 5-1 6-2 11-8 13-6 15-6 16 15-6 
30-——St. Catharines, ...2...$.seeeess 27-9 7:3 17:8 4-7 53 11-2 12-7 14-5 14-4 14-7 
SL—— AAI GON «0 ts icis tas oe De eee. 84-8 7:3 17-9 4-4 5-7 11-2 12-2 15 15-1 14-8 
SlI—Brantiord.... . ls tietisdies. de es tees 30-2 7-3-8 17-7 4-3 5-7 12-6 13-6 14-7 14-7 14-7 
Oa AILED oooh s eahe Che inchs ovale arsenate 80-7 7-3 18-3 4-9 6 12-2 13-6 15 15-3 15-1 
O4—Guel ph sais o.c.decs nies Ge eee 34-6 7:3 18 4-5 6-1 12-5 13-4 15 15-5 15-7 
OO ISIECHENET. wc des « Shoe Gecaees ce 28-3 7:3 18 4-3 5-8 11-3 11-8 14-6 15-9 14-9 
36-—Woodstock. . 4... 0is.sde cues od 29-7 | 6:7-7-3] 17-7 4-0 5-9 11-7 12-7 14-7 15-2 15 
SIH OLLATOLG Hs. foe etne cheese iiae « 31-7 7°3 18-7 4-5 6-4 12-5 13 16-3 16-2 15:3 
SO ICONGON: Peeis estas a ttaes s fe erties. © 31-6 | 7-3-8 18-5 4-6 6 11-7 13-5 15-6 15:8 16-4 
39—St. Thomas 29 7°3-8-7 18-9 4-7 6-9 12-4 14 15-5 16-4 15-2 
40—Chatham..... 31-2 6-7 18 4-3 5-5 11-3 14-4 15-1 14-7 14-4 
4 Winds Or Soh.c cites dae Dele ares ps 29-6 | 8-9:3 18-7 4.9 5-6 11°8 14-5 15-3 15-4 15-4 
A 2——SArnlA ween «.s store otracee.telaSteaere 6 31-3 | 7-3-8-7 18-6 4-8 6-2 12-4 14-7 15-6 15-4 14-8 
43—Owen Sound. J...i0..0q08s0600- 29-7 6-7 18-6 4-9 5-6 11-1 14 15-2 15-3 15-3 
BAN Orth Bay... os. bols oe teks eels o- 29-2 7:3 14-5 5-8 6-6 10-8 13 15-2 15-5 15-2 
Z5—-SUGDUPY 2s) o.0 deesltthe-« oceeeea os 30-2 8 17-3 5-8 7:5 10°5 14-4 16-2 17-4 16-1 
46 =—Cobalt ode... de oc deceeade tebe «es 31 8-1 17-7 5-9 7:7 11-7 16 18-8 19-1 18-7 
4 TAIN INING 36 cw steer’ eate-s aslyaeietore © 31-3 8-3 14-7 6-0 7-2 11-2 14-2 16-3 15-4 15-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 30-2 7-3-8 18-7 5:7 6-7 12-7 14 15-8 16-3 16-3 
49-—PortiArtaur, | die des sccwenae 31-2 6-7 17-5 5-8 5-6 11 10-8 16-5 16-4 16-1 
50—Fort William...........0..08.. 30-3 6-7 16-2 5-6 5-6 11-8 10-3 16:7 16-1 15-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 31-1 Cod ih. Bas 5-7 6-4 11-9 12-9 18-5 17-1 17-6 
SI=—Winnipe gh... .j... ck. ccd me ems 32-1 7 18-8 5-6 6-4 11-4 12-6 18-3 16-6 17-3 
H2——Brandonsic.csateewce ek» peseee ss 30 Gea Bate 5-7 6-5 12-4 13-2 18-7 17-6 17-8 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 31-4 8-5 19-6 5-6 6-3 19-6 12-8 18-2 18-6 17-9 
H9—REPMNA Ye... shoe «ces.e delete 31-5 | 8*8-9-2). 5.2... 5-5 7-5 11-8 12-1 17-7 18-4 16-8 
54—Prince Albert.................. 30 8 19 5-5 5-3 8-6 12-2 18 18 18 
H5—SASKAtOON... vile. s viet «> ae Eee c 31-6 8 21 5-6 6-4 11 13-7 18-1 18-8 18-7 
56—Moose Jaw........0ceeeeeceees 32-3 8-8 18-8 5-9 6 10-9 13-1 18-9 19 18-2 
Alberta (average)................... 31-8 8-8 18-5 5-6 5-9 10-8 9-7 16-3 18-3 17-7 
57—Medicine Hat...........0.200-- 32-3 8-9 19-2 5-8 7-1 11-2 10-3 16-8 19 18 
68—Drumbeller. hee. dans 32-5 8-9 20 5-5 5-6 10-1 9-1 16-2 16:5 16:5 
59—Hdmonton..: 1... sdstaneea: 31-9 8 19 5-4 5-7 9-9 8-8 15-9 18-7 17-4 
60=-Calearyitl owckc occu e ae ates 33-4 8-4 16-9 5-8 6 12-1 10 16-5 18-7 19 
61——Keth bride a.) ,.s/$ie. ae eee: 28-8 10 17-2 5:6 5-2 10-9 10-4 16-1 18-8 17-6 
British Columbia (average)......... 32-1 9-5 21-1 5-9 6-6 10-0 9-6 16-8 18-2 18-0 
G2 Ernie 5 s,0ia0 20 che Hotels veers Rieiee: 2 32 8:3 20 5-7 6 11-9 11-2 16-8 18-9 18-9 
63—Nelson. AW... sade adtdeaeceteies 31 10 17-7 6-0 6-9 10-7 10 17 19-6 19-5 
64D al ipdetie sealers ets + e tetie Oohene 20 9-32-10 18-2 6-0 5-6 9-7 9-1 15-7 18-4 18-4 
65—New Westminster.............- 83-5 | 8-9-10 23-9 5-8 6-1 9-3 8:3 15-8 17-7 16-9 
GO=VANCOUVER, <.. co.Je%clsteld sits steele « 31-4 | 8-9-10 22-2 5-9 6-4 9-5 9-4 15-2 16-2 16-1 
67=Vactoriais... Bo odes ees 32-6 10 23-3 6-0 7-1 9-7 9-5 16-1 18-4 17-4 
68—Nandimoss os...) teicreiete  elettie «cacrs 32-1 8-9 22-5 5-9 7:5 9-7 9-7 18-1 17-4 17-4 
69—Prince Rupert...............-- 34-4 10 21-2 6-1 i 9-7 9-5 19-4 18-7 19-4 
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S| gs : See s| wa. | 2 5 g g 
= | ES s Paes) oc ‘ Fe | 4 © c 
me i ue; ro 3a go a oS 28 os -5 
>a a ; om 2 ® a Log Seo Coe a, 
oS. > Te) ire! ae +s Ag er on a 2.0 ke BO Eo 
22] »®? = = {6 BA gee | aos = oS 3B ia te) 
Dm Sie ag S S ty 3.50 oo BO pene = - py 7 
BOO] &5 be - Ro Sh BN | 2c5 gg ae Ho Eo 
oom gh oO oO um PQ Ea BoM a aN sa oO 
Q ‘e) Ay Ay fy ca) Ay a} 6) = oO = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-1 8-0 | 2-403 48-4] 40-7 19-3 14-9 18-5 18-4 719-3 27-8 66-5 44-1 
8-0 7-2] 1-494] 29-8] 45-8 17-4.| | 15-4 | 18-7 19-1 81-0 29-5 68-7 42-3 
7-4 7-7 | 1-783 36-5 | 60 20 17-3 19-8 20-5 83-6 29-1 {se ge SS one 1 
7-6 7-1| 1-418] 26-4| 45 16-7 15 19 18-1 79-8 28-3 59-8 40-4] 2 
8 7-6 1-50] 23-8} 30 17-7 14-6 17-4 19 90 28-7 75 45.5153 
8-3 6-4 1:44] 36-5]... 5 205 15-7 15-4 18-7 18-6 81 29-3 67-2 39 «| 4 
9 7°5 1-304) 27 Babee kent ant O08 15 19 19 75 So 8 oes 49 15 
7-4 7 1-32] 28-3 48 17 14-7 18-1 19-1 76-7 29 71-6 38 6 
7-9 9-3 986] 22-7] 25 22 17-5 17-7 18-9 83 30 71 51-7 | 7 
7-9 7-8 | 1-848] 39-4] 48-3 18-3 16-8 17-7 19-5 78-2 28-3 67-2 46-8 
8-9 S- te] +628) | S491 8 ek 20 15-7 18-1 18-8 79-4 33-1 64 50 «| 8 
8 6:6. oe 43-5] 45 17-3 17-2 16-6 18-7 73 98-2 64-3 44 | 9 
7.3 8 1-917 | 40 45 17-7 16-7 18-5 | 20-5 82-3 94-3 73-3 43 |10 
7-5 8-5 | 2-00] 40 55 18 17-5 fae oO | Mos PS. Da ae eee 50 
7-6 7-8 | 2-383 | 48-3 49-8 18-3 14-8 | 19-1 18-8 89-6 26-6 69-8 42-5 
8-4 8-4] 2-621 45-8} 6&0 19-2 16-7 19 18-4 88-2 25 72-4 42-8 |12 
vitae! 7-9 | 2-571| 683 28-3 19-3 15-2 19-7 19 93-3 95 72-5 42-8 113 
7.3 6-9.| 2-887,| 593.1 46-7 18-8 14-7 19-2 18-6 77°5 30+4 71-8 44-3 |14 
7-7 10 t- 7551 88-S4 oct soe 17-3 13-9 19-8 20-7 95 27 60 40-3 |15 
7°3 6-6 | 264624) 45-64. 4. ae 17-7 13-3 17-2 16 87-5 27 58-3 42-2 116 
7-7 7-5 | 2-18 40 50 17-5 14-4] 20-3 20-3 87-5 oF al came & 44 {17 
7 eg Oe he ie Bae 17-7 16-1 19-3 19-4 95-8 30 85 44-2 |18 
7°3 6-2| 2-435 | 47-6] 41-2 17-6 13-7 18-1 18-2 87-9 25-4 66-2 38-7 119 
8-2 8-1 204 5O 28-3 19-3 15-2 19-7 19 93-3 25 72-5 42-8 {20 
8-5 8-2] 2-703 | 53-7 39-3 18-1] 15-1] 17-9| 18-2 79-1 27-4 65-6 40-7 
8-7 8-3 2-48 | 55-3] 36-7 20 15-3 17-5 19-9 79 28-4 60-4 43-4 |21 
8-9 10.1 552-500 SQemd A) ae ant ee 14-5 18-7 18 70 30 72-7 EIR, Or. 
8-2 7-6.) 2-62| 51-4) 49-5 19-5 14-7 16-6 17-4 76-9 97-1 66-3 41-3 123 
9-8 9 2871  SRcad bh geist bok 15 17-1 16-9 82-5 97-2 67-7 40 124 
8-3 8-7 | 2-85] 58-6| 27-5 18 13-7 17-3 17-7 82-8 28-2 63 37-2 (25 
9-2 8-5 2-53 | 54-4] 30 15 15-3 19-3 19 84-5 97-5 64-7 43-3 }26 
7-9 7-3 2-90 COs Bl ede oss hn 14-4 18-2 18-2 76-2 25 65 39-6 \27 
8-3 7-2 2-71 52-1 46-9 15 13-9 17-1 18-1 76-6 25-4 64-9 39-1 |28 
9-4 8-5 2-93 Pt ee ae Cae ae 13-7 18-8 18-6 88-4 25-6 74-8 42-5 |29 
9-3 8-4] 3-15 Sahat bv Abe ether ts 2 13-3 17-3 15-7 78-7 26 57-5 39-3 |30 
8-5 71 2-49 40-201) BOx donee tsb ot 15-1 17-2 17-1 73.3 95-1 61-5 40-7 |31 
7-9 8-3 2-82.) BGs 6 30 Mbaat ee 15-1 17-1 15-8 71-5 24-4 58 38-5 [32 
8-4 7 O84 BT eat 4. ahs de ice 16-7 18-2 82-5 25-7 66-7 38-3 |33 
8-5 ‘ S-92°) estat bb. ambos 1652 15 16-2 17-5 70 28-5 68 40 |34 
8-4 8-1 9.300) Geet.) 4 rab he 14-2 16-5 18 67 OL eink irae 2 & 35-3 135 
7-7 7:5 2-05 te Re Rakin 20 13-2 17 16-3 76 30 65 37 126 
8-7 7:2 2-58] 50 30 15 15-1 18-1 17-4 76-7 26-6 65 40-7 |37 
7-8 8-4] 2-95] 44-1 Seba an, |e ye 15-1 16-3 16-2 78-3 28 65 20-7 138 
9 9-9 9-821 44:3 Abe tok) et 15-4 17-9 17-8 85 98-1 64-2 40-6 |39 
7-9 5-8] 2-233 Via 4 ey Bp deel RDS 16-2 17-7 16-5 86-4 28-3 69-3 41-1 |40 
8-4 7-8-1145 9.93 SO s7ob 1 Ab-Oah. os 1m. 17-5 18-4 17-8 82-5 96-9 69 42-8 41 
8-5 7-4| 2-52 | 48-71 50 17 18 18-4 18-2 82-2 29-2 64 39-1 |42 
7-8 9-4 9460 50) ph ieee 13 14-1 18-2 17 78-2 93-3 67 40-2 |43 
7:2 9-1 2-081 687+ 50 18-7 13-7 17-8 19 72-3 30-6 61 41-2 |44 
8-9 9-8] 3-00 hed ae ee 20 16-6 19-5 21 85-7 31-7 70 44 |45 
8-8 10 3-44 i 5 aS Bae 21-9 18-6 | 20-8 20-1 94-3 29 74-3 46-4 |46 
9 9 3-62 (ee ad ee eee 18 13-2 21-7 21 85 25 67-5 45 147 
8-4 8-6 2-78 55 50 17-8 16 18-4 22-7 75 97-7 64-2 40-7 |48 
8-1 7-6| 2-87] 57-1 30 20 16-7 18-3 20-5 78-3 30 63-3 40-8 |49 
8-1 8-2 2:76 | 54-9 32-5 20-7 16-2 18-5 20 76-7 27-7 61-5 41 {50 
8-4 8-4] 2-240 BUG Ns 4 1y-8 25-5 19-2 19-5 15-8 28-5 64-7 45-3 
8-1 8-5 2-61 rr | a 19-6 14-4 18-9 18-9 74 98-7 61-9 44-3 [51 
8-6 8-3 1 | Mame le A ie 20 16-6 19-5 20 77-5 98-3 67-5 46-2 |52 
8-4 9-2 | 2-577 Ce i ae al 20-9| 15-1] 19-7 20-2 74-4 28-4 66-8 50-4 . 
8-2 9-1 2-42 OEY oe a 21-7 14-6 19-41-41 20 70-6 97-1 65 47-8 153 
8-5 S50:| sc.bee G8:7 lank ee 20 14 20 20-5 76 28-7 63 50 oe 
8-4 8-5 2-91 BonGaht dks 22-3 15-1 18-3 19-4 75 27-6 68 52 f 5 
8-4 10-1 2-40 Go at ot ee 19-5 16-7 20-9 20-7 76-1 30 71-1 hg 56 
7:8 7:9") S587, 45-50). . 4. 21-7 13-7 19-9 18-2 70-6 27-4 66-2 7 ve 
8-2 9.4°HO. SG0GL 48-60b uh one 93 14:7 | | 1025-1. pr as't 71-7 27-5 aoe 47-5 |58 
8-2 8-5 1-200 dT fon 20 13-7 18-7 17-7 65 25 60 oe 
8 5G Saige Mdgesehe 1 eee 20:2} 13 18-7] 18-5 71-3 25-8 ae 50 |60 
if 7-5 | 2-41 BILE hs eR) Cli 25 13-3 19-3 18-7 75 30 68: a 
7-4 Sadi 2-69ee Abe Ien« Swe 20-2 13-9 19 1s 70 28-7 66 j pee 
7-6 V-1| 2-211 PT 4s ie 21-9 13-5 18-7 16-7 15-9 28-9 rol fe tins 
8-1 T-4opwe B0TED . 46-Tphk cle 22-5| 16-8] 18-9] 19-2 80 33-3 Pee 
8-3 ri ie ene) ie Sth, nk eS 25 13-7 20 17-6 77 33°3 e oe ing 
6-8 Boll) 208g) 65) hl des 92-5) 13:1] 18-5] | 17 75 31-7 ie ten © 
6-4 6-5 $4070 389) DES) 4 ae 22-5 12-9 17-8 14-8 75 24-3 ea atte 
6-9 Sr4ely F-A7al. (Sow ahicol ace 16 12 17-4| 16-1 67-9 23-1 aiid 45.9 |67 
74 6-4 1-069, 141stoe 4. <: 92-7 12-8 18-2 14-7 74-5 98-1 ot ap -uued 
8-8 7-2 2-21 rich! 4a 20 13-5 18-6 16-2 75 24-6 eg ee cdee 
7+7 7°3 794 eh ee 24-2 13 20 18-1 82-5 32-5 . 
Sn ee ee en ee cate eee ee anand eee ee a a aoe 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Sugar ac) ; fy 
‘ ro) ie Sy cs W3 
7 i | BS - 5 ep ad u - ha = 
2) 218 |@ | og] se-|8 | 4] g is 28 3 
; 2 Oo. he g ~ Ore a, 38 ge } 
Locality oT a4 A jogs) 28 | 4 Ha 8 g ded. © 
Se OSA leet be eee ee | wh Sas fee Bla. 1 Be Ba 
So2 Bom cae) ae oe ele p= fa) Pe e| ga a ao 88 
caSleehlaslas |84s| se [ss| 22 | gs | £8 | $2] Ss 
Halon el o& | Galosal & ro ae 3a nD Fm 
oman Of he iS S D Ay 5 aR R < 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents! cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (Average).......| 8-2 | 7-9 | 61-0 | 71-4 | 28-0 15-6 | 3-6 55-6 58-3 12-3 7:2 16-193 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-5 | 7-8 | 66-4 | 70-3 | 29-9 13-9 | 4-1 59-4 44-9 13-1 7-7 16-438 
J—Sy dney.. so F560. 6645 8-7 8-3 | 62-6 | 70 80-7 14-4 4-2 65-3 46-6 12-9 eer |(es.5 Petrie ere 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-5 8 66-4 | 73 31-4 13-6 3°5 60-1 41-1 12-5 ZO here oy ee 
o— Amherst. 8S 6.5... 232% 8-4 | 7-8 | 68-2 | 71-9 | 28-3 11-8 | 4-6 50 35-7 13 7-2 17-50 
4—tHalifax... ese .c. i. bE 8-1] 7-6 | 68-9 | 71-7 | 29-2 14+] 3-9 67-5 57 13-5 7-3 |15-00-15-50 
5—Wiodsor............0- 8-5 | 7-5 | 65 67-5 | 30 12 4-6 57:5 47-5 13-5 8 17-00 
G§— Truro. tases tele 8-6 | 7-8 | 67-1 | 67-7 | 29-5 12 3-9 BOs (al) a0 13 8-2 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7:9] 7-4 | 63-7 | 70-7 | 29-8 13:9 | 4 55 39-7 11-1 6-9 15-40 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-3] 7-8 | 64-7 | 72-7 | 28-0 12-9! 3-5 59-8 43-6 12-6 vie | 16-031 
8—Moncton............. 8-8] 8 66-9 | 75-3 | 29-7 12:9 | 3-8 62 45-8 14-1 7°5 |@15-00-15-25 
§— Ste John. hess. coke 8-2 | 7-7 | 65-7 | 69-4 | 26-7 12:6 | 3-7 64:5 49-8 13-1 7 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 8-3 | 7-9 | 61-2 | 73-7 | 27-2 12-4) 3 52-5 38-7 11 th 16-00 
T—Bathurste ho..... ese 8 7:5 | 65 72-5 | 28-5 13-5 3°6 60 40 12-3 a 18-00 
Quebec (Average)......... 3-7 | 2-3 | 61-2 | 69-1 | 26-9 13-9 | 3-7 53-7 61-4 11-4 6-6 15-444 
12—Quebec............... 7-5 | 7:1 | 62-3 | 73-6 | 27-7 15-9 | 3-6 53-1 57-5 10-6 7°3 |15-50-16-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 7:9 7-5 | 60-7 | 72-1 | 27-1 14-1 4-] 53-7 55 12 6-6 14-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-7 | 7-1 | 62-1 | 68-5 | 26-4 14°8 | ‘3 54-3 60 11-1 6:3 |16-25-16-75 
15—Sorels Pees ae 7-9 7-4 | 56-9 | 50-6 | 25-5 11-4 4-3 44 66-7 10-7 6-7 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7:5 7 60-6 | 72-5 | 27 12-7 3°7 55 70 10-5 6-8 |14-50-15-50 
—St. John see... coke 7-6 | 7-2 | 63-6 | 72-3 | 28 13-7 | v4ed 60 65 12-5 6-4 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 8-1] 7-5 | 63-6 | 69-6 | 27-5 14-1] 3-5 54-3 59-2 12:3 6-7 |16-25-16-75 
19—Montreal............. Td | ee 60-2 | 70-3 | 26-1 14-5 | 3-2 55-3 64-5 10-7 6-3 16-00 
20 Hall. «bBo ss oe dae 7-9} 7-5 | 60-7 | 72-1 | 27-1 14-1} 4-1 53-7 55 12 6-6 15-75 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-2 | 7:9 | 62-0 | 72-5 | 26-9 13-9 | 3-4 56-0 59-5 11-5 6-6 15-650 
21> OUAWS tees onan s 7:7) 7-2 | 63-5 | 72-4 | 27-9 13 3-4 65 64-4 11-6 7-2 115-50-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 8-1] 8 61-7 | 71-7 | 27-3 1275) Goer 56:7 56-7 11-8 6-7 16-00 
23—Kingstons ese... eee 7-7 | 7:3 | 58-8 | 68-6 | 26 1220) |, food, 56-9 52-5 10-5 6-7 15-50 
24—-Belleville............ 8-2 || ‘S81 | 64 69-2 | 26 13-9 | 3-4 56 65 11 6-5 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-5 | 7-3 | 63-3 | 68-4 | 25-8 14-4] 3-4 60-7 54:3 10 5-9 14-75 
26—OSHAWA.n0cscccsccees 8-3 8-2 | 65 77-1 | 26-7 12:5 2-6 58-3 60 12-2 7 15-00 
Bi -OTUIA its oie ane eae te 8-3 | 8-3 | 66-0 | 66-5 | 25 14-6 | 3-4 59 50 12-2 6-6 {15-50-16 -00 
AS ——VOTORGO sac ors ters erties 7:8 7-6 | 62-5 | 73-4 | 25-5 12-4 3°3 56-8 53-2 10-2 6-5 |14-75-15-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-3 | 7-9 | 66-7 | 77-9 | 29-3 14-8 | 3-6 59-3 67 10:6 6-7 214-00 
380—St. Catharines........ 8-2] 8 62 70-4 | 26-7 12-5 | 3-2 52-5 57 10-8 6 |214-50-15-00 
Dia—THamiltONe sos .«sadean 7-7 | 7-5 | 61-5 | 72-4 | 25-7 1089 ie bs 56-5 56-9 10-4 6-1 |14-25-14-75 
82—Brantford............ 7-7 | 7-6 | 60-5 | 71-9 | 24-8 12-9} 3-2 56:5 65-7 10:7 6-6 |14-50-15-00 
Shia 6 EN brea Meme cate Pe 7-8 | 7-6 | 60-4 | 72-1 | 24-5 13-8} 3-3 53-3 61-7 10-3 6-5 |15-00-15-50 
34=—(Guelp ah, \ annette mine 8 8 65 73°4 | 25 12:6 | 3-7 55 60 11 5-7 |14-50-15-00 
85—Kitchener............ 8+] 8-1 | 47-4 | 67-2 | 25 13:2 | 3-5 55 61-2 10 5-3 |15-00-15-50 
86—Woodstock........... 7-7 | 7-7 | 63°38 | 66-3 | 25 12-8 | 3 53-3 56-7 10:8 6-1 14-50 
3(—OtratlOrd..e....ccdsas 8-3 | 7-9 | 59-2 | 73-1 | 24-7 13:9} 3-2 61-1 52-1 10-8 6-9 |15-50-16-00 
OS=—WiONGON.... gece cacao ee 8-1] 7-7 | 66-4 | 75-4 | 25-4 1455 | 3-4 58-3 44 10:8 6-2 115-00-15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-6 8-2 | 64-3 | 73-1 | 26-3 14-1 3:6 60-4 63-7 12-3 6-9 |15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 7-9 | 7-7 | 57-2 | 69-3 | 26-4 13-3 | 3-4 53-7 66-7 11-3 6-4 15 
41—Windsor.............. 7-9 | 7-7] 61 73 26-9 14-4] 3-4 53-5 63-3 10-4 6-9 |215-00-16-00 
A= SAMA) ccc res oe gene 8 7-8 | 64-3 | 75-9 | 27 14 3°4 55:7 72 11 6-9 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 8 7-6 | 64 75 26-2 12-9 3 53-3 60 12 6-5 |15-50-16-90 
44—North Bay........... 8-5 |’ 8-2 | 67-2 | 74-6 | 27-4 14:5] 3-8 59-4 55 12-4 6-6 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 8-6 | 8-5 | 66-2 | 74-5 | 31 17-6 | 3-6 48 73-3 15 6-8 |17-00-17-50 
A= AC ODALG Saecpevs wie sees 9-3 8-7 | 64-2 | 74-6 | 30-7 14-3 4-2 55-8 62-5 14-2 ted, 18-00 
47—Timmins............. 9-5} 8-3 | 60 73-3 | 30 15 3-8 55 45 15 7-2 |17-75-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... | 8-9] 8-7 | 57-8 | 76-7 | 28-3 16-1] 3-6 49-3 61-2 14 7:5 16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 8-9 8-8 | 55 Te 2 Nee? 15 3:3 54-2 65 11-7 7-7 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-2] 8 61-1 | 74-5 | 30 15-5 | 1322 52-5 58 11-1 7-1 |17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-5 | 8-4] 58-4 | 70-9 | 28-8 13:2] 3-4 50-4 56-5 12-3 7:0 23-500 
51—Winnipe?:.3.....0.00- 8-4] 8-3 | 56-7 | 71-7 | 28-1 12 3+4 48-3 56+2 12:/ 7:3 19-00 
De STANCON aay elo te one 8-5 8-5 | 60 70 29-5 14-4 3-4 52-5 56-7 12 6-7 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-7 | 8-3 | 58-7 | 74-0 | 29-7 29-2) 3-7 53-4 64-4 14-6 6-9 23-625 
Hd=—IROPINGD |...0 toe 6 aa cate oe 8-4] 8-4] 60 72 29 al8-6| 3-1 55 70 14-5 6-2 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-9 | 8-2 | 57 EG22 est a22-5 | 3-7 58 60 15 (6307 | eae ace eee 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-5 | 8-1 | 58 72-9 | 28-7 | 020-8] 3-9 AG 22 "2" ee = 15 6-6 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 9 8-5 | 59-7 | 74-9 | 29-9 al9 4.J 54-2 63-3 uy Cera ls ee 5) ee ees 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-7 | 8-1 | 53-5 | 68-3 | 28-8 19-1] 3-5 52-2 66-8 14-2 Seals «eRe 6. 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-6 8 53-9 | 70-4 | 28-8 a20-3 3:7 60 68 14:7 | b10 g£ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9-5 | 8-6 | 47-5 | 62-5 | 30 a25 3 52-5 80 Borie 4OaORl es fete: one 
59—Edmonton........... 8-7 8-5 | 50-1 | 61-8 | 27-3 al6-9 3:7 47-5 61-2 Rae ale OLOae ele eee. ce 
60—Calgary.i.ca..s.e0-.- 8-5 7-7 | 59-2 | 71-7 | 30-2 al4-8 3+4 50 61-7 1 2 NO be 7S | Dee ee 
61—Lethbridge........... 8 TGA wou 75 27-6 al8-7 3:6 51 63 15 DIOR sale eres). 
British Columbia (Aver’ge)| 8-4] 7-9 | 57-4 | 70-7 | 30-3 20°3 | 3:8 56-2 63-9 138-2 tp) lees ae Sa 
G2— Fernie: 2... sisie oso ole os 8-9 8-5 | 63-7 | 73-2 | 28-7 a21-7 4-1 60 65 12-5 TBE ia ta See wes 
68— Nelsons! -s sea ccs done 8-9 8-4 | 59 70:4 | 31-6 a27-5 3°5 50 60 15 GOR: alti. detect cic 
GAS Miran. Sarma so dows 8-5 |) 7-7. | 58-1 | 70-7 | 27-5 | 27-5) 3.4 52-5 65 Begonle b LOm tml tcc temewe . c 
65—New Westminster....| 7:7 | 7-4 | 56-9 | 69-6 | 30 al7eo | ier 55-7 66 13 Sao a. seasitne ces 
66—Vancouver........... 7-9 || 7-5 | 55-9 | 67 29-5 | a22-1 3:9 54:6 60 11-6 Lo iF 4 | eee Ae 
67—Victoria............-. 8 7-5 | 56-4 | .70 30-7 a21+1 3-4 59-5 61-7 Rec HOS. alin. eam. 66 
68—Nanaimo...........0: 8-1] 8-1 | 59-2 | 79 30-7 | a24 4-1 64 58-7 Trost Dike: sce ae cc. 
69—Prince Albert........ 9 8 50 74°4 | 33-7 | a25 4-4 53-3 75 Tele DlOS ral bic. totes o0 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5e. ce. Calculated price per 
to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). k. New houses as high as $40 
but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered 
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Wood ” Rent 
ai a oll ar 
3 : A whee 
° ° ' ‘ 
) g - a) eee =| a 
a ° =~ o iS o w a5. Gord ag Og 
gs o Ou Pen gk o@k S on Se || AA gFRSS gPakSS 
8 a <8 23 § Ss $3 8 829 Bm |$8| SoeGe |Bogoge 
ee oO om] mo Oy, Sy, APS Eso 2 nae O33 dy, 6303-9 
£3 S a2 Bog =e 258 mS S |Ss] FOS09 |FOSsoR 
Ra 3 a a 82 a, 5 2 se ro © & 6 |sal echbalyag soo 
ma 'S) ca a 2) 0) =) 0 ja 1H a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ CRG $ $ 
16-137 13-611 12-074 14-515 8-988 10-835 10-129 | 31-2 |12-9 27-447 19-604 
9-060 12-659 8-596 9-859 6-250 7-600 6-800 | 33-6 |13-4 22-417 14-917 
7:45 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 GRQOF.| Sica ete oer 33-85}15 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
hee MOURN ih dowscee. Sil loeke Gasehiaen ecm ha erase c8-00 c6:00 | 35 13-3 20-00 14:00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 SOUUREB hops seeanee tee 6:00 | 32 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-00-11-50 |11-00-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 O00 5h leh. ees. 30 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-U0-25-00 | 4 
oe Eee 10-50-11-50 7°25 9-25 6-00 GCO0PE eb ome lice. 6|! OO 15 {20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-75-10-75 15-75 8-25 9-00 4-25 OeOUE |eneens waa 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 10-00 11-00 7-00 8-00 c9:00 | 30 15 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 13-292 19-875 12-375 7-000 8-583 6-200 | 32-4 \11-4 27-000 19-250 
210-00-12-00 212-50 210-00 212-00 28-00 29-00 g 232-35}13 |3v-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 | 11- 75 14-00} 13.00-16.00} 14- 00- 17-00) 6: 00-8. GO} 7-50-10-00} 8-00-9-00 |30-32 }10 |20-00-85-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8 -00-12-00 13-50 11-00 12-00 TOO Ne lites. c 3 c4-80-6-40 | 30 10-ll 25:00 18-00 |10 
LOSO0 18 | Aes Ae SS. 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 c4:50 | 35 12 18-00 15-00 {11 
9-893 13-679 138.0 15-601 9-381 Ly-988 11-876 | 29-8 |11-8 23-167 15-188 
10-00 14-00 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 | 30 11-7] 27-00-32-00)............ 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8:13 | 30 13 | 20-00-28-00| 12-00-10-00 13 
10-50 13-25 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 | 29-80}10 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00114 
OOTSIs || sree nae cl4.67-17.33]c16-00-18-67| 10-67 c13-33 10-00 | 30 10 14-00-15-00] 7.00-10-00]15 
Mosca 0 cs SOE (ORME S| fate. Saree CHOSE Gi ieee ts CL 00e | aac recs se ee 18-06-20-00} 10-00-12-00)16 
10-00 12-00-13 -00 12-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 12-00 | 27-28]12-5|k23-00-33-00] 15-00-23-00 17 
Ae aes hs 15:50) (Gat. eee: (LOU, Nii | ie ale c8-25 RLS ae tet OO 15 16-00 11-00 {18 
11-00 12-50-14-00 16-00 17-00-18 -00]10.60-12.00] 12-00-13-06 16:00 | 3 8-10} 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/19 
8-25 12-50-14-00] 16-00 17-23 7-00 9-00 c9:00 | 28 13 | 22-00-30-00) 15-00-22-00)20 
10-676 12-165 13-091 15-960 9-929 12-219 11-194 | 29-4 |11-2 28-768 20-990 
9-25 13-50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7:50 | 32 15 | 25-00-35-00) 20-00-25-00}21 
TOPO FOR. 2. 2 GS AE: eee CLG= 00S || Pree ce eet CULAR Faris aco 30-32]15 18 -00-20-00} 12-00-16 -00)22 
12-00 12-50 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c14:00 | 28 8 18 -00-25-00) 15-00-20-00}23 
10-00 12-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 10:00 | 30 10 | 25-00-80-00] 20-00-25 -00)}24 
9-00 11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 33 10 } 20-00-85-00} 15-00-25 -00}25 
Fores ORE 12-00 15-00 16:00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 | 27-80})10 }m20.00-85.00]m18.00-25.00]26 
9-50-12-00 13-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 e7:72 +| 30 10 18-00-25-00} 13-00-15 -00/27 
11-00 10-50-12-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 6-7| 25-00-40-00} 20-00-25 -00/28 
g 211-00 g g g e g  |o30 {10 | 25-00-30-00| 18-00-23-00|29 
29-00-10-00] _g11-00 g g @ e ¢  |230 | 9 | 30-00-35-00| 20-00-25-00/30 
9-00 10-50-13 -00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 25 9 | 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00)31 
9-00 12-00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 28-348 | 28-30]10 | 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00/32 
8-00-10-00] 10-00-12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 e12-00 | 26 10 25-00 16-00-20 -00/33 
12-00 9-75-12-00] 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9:00 | 27-28]10 | 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00)34 
10-00 10-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 e's ie Gaeraeiene eee 28-30] 8-3] 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00)35 
10-00-12-00 12-00 10-00 c15-00 6-00 CUS De bl td Greoeaereras 27 10 | 20-00-24-00} 14-00-16-60)36 
10-00-14-00) 11-00-13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 | 25 10 | 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00)37 
9-00-1250) 11-00-12-00|:...... 2°. SOO! Bites cet ces e11-25 c11-25 | 24-25)14 | 30-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00)38 
11-00 11: Me eer 00]14.00-15.00 COPPOLA | eset tetsu tears ty ellrrn stiestmert c20:00 | 25 15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00—20-00/39 
TO 00-EL-00) >) 12200) Eee ee CLS 00) Elen e ek cl16:00 | c9-00-15-00] 28 12 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25 -00/40 
210-00 aE 00 g c& g 26-00 g ec & 22:00 |c& 218-00 |280 12 | 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35 -00/41 
9-50 12: 00- PAR AUU MAS ste seee bs TSAI Al lecucoresee bea lege | eck Aenea 14:00 | 30-32/15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00)}42 
10-00 11-00 12-00 ae 6-00 9-00 4-00-10:00} 30 9-7} 15-00-25-00} 12-00-20-00)43 
ZG) Bl nee ek Baek 10-00 2-00 8-00 9-00 8:00 | 35 ....| 80°00-85-00} 18-00-20-00)44 
12-00-14-00 15°00) "| Beee tt ee cl5- 007. i) | paces One c10-50-15-00 c12-75 | 30 15 n 25-00 {45 
12-00 | 11-00-12-00} 13-00 15-00 13-007 012 00-15: 00\8 2s. on. ts 27-30)15 22-00 14:00 |46 
13-00 16-00 10-06 12-75 | 6:00-7:00 UO es ee or 35 {10 p 25-00-35 -00)47 
8-00-11-00 11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c6:50 | 30 13 | 25-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00/48 
9-50-13 -50 13-50 11-00 c14-00 10-00 Col 40( 1D || Beene acon 35 13-3] 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00/49 
9-50-13-50 13-50 11-50 12-50 11-00 IEE Olle ero 30 10 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00/50 
12-000 14-750 11-000 12-125 7-250 a ea, 32-0 115-0 35-000 24-590 
11-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 Be G OMe eer «tt 28-30]15 | 35-00-50-00} 25-00-35-00]51 
12-00 14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 Sa COMIN sett cay st = Soke 35 15 | 25-00-30-00} 18.00-20 00/52 
10-128 17-688 8-250 12-000 8-833 10-625 12-333 | 34-4 [12-5 35-000 23-750 
9-00-12-00| 17-00-17-50}.......... 14-00 11-00 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 10 | 80-00-50-00 30:00 {53 
h9-00-10-00 19-00 i7-00 18-50 6°50 2D 1 | Se eee 35 10 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00|54 
1¢-00-11-00} 17-00—20-00 19-50 i10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 30-35]15 35-00 25-00 [55 
h10-60 16:00) | ee ore iar Cree 15-00) alee ten ae c14-00 c14-00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-590 15125 Ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 1b WG 88 ti eel ae 32-5 {12-5 28-759 29-125 
g g g g 2 g g {12-7} 20-00-25-00} 15- te 20-00 a 
1g) pal Patio ecards VB coe 6:0 "5 Gros Gs RR a Ne ieee orl TAL) Sh Exes ZO mee LO r 
n5-00-6-00 16-00 ESE eee rere cee ee QUMBIIM irs ce ks 3's 30 15 35-00 95. 00 39 
HG: O0=11-50 ("1250-16 -00|ee eel as oes 12-00 14-00 13-00 | 35 15 | 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25 -00}60 
4S O0e 6590 ak h oie ta sie ea en eRe A NE Pe re I | 30 10 30-00 18-00 {61 
10-103 BASS 0 re tae |e ee 9-500 10-167 5-554 | j35-1 [13-0 25-938 20-250 : 
OPT YET Reena) es iched MAB | eenticebvenc bs) lee eus o-oo ake 12-00 16-00 5:00 | 40 15 20-00 18-00 62 
O50 =11- 251813 00lo- 00ers cael tes ae en 9-00 11-75 e7:50 | 40 12 26-00-30-00} 18-00-25-00)63 
9-00-11-00 1 OES) UM ly ecdstenat Bl [ons ts 4 ec al 9-00 LU e7oaee arctesrntacsit sth 87°5 {11 30-00-35 -00} 20-00-25 -00 64 
10-75-11+75 11-25 Gc) col teen pee 35 15 feast Gi Ae ah o 
10-00-11 -00 11-25 7-00 4-50 | 30 11 : : 
10-50-11-50 7-50 c10-00 c4-77 | 28 15 | 20-00-22-00) 16-00-18 -00|67 
SS TO—O 204 hems ted ol nade, apace | a mh Faller 8 ene Cline ee ag | 6-00 | 385 13-3] 22-00-30-00| 18-00-22-00/68 
IO U eal EAD Pb Seale cide AR ls char eras leer ean See her [a heii Se carl PRM aeaiacacd (6 ive ee 35 12 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00}69 


i. Poplar, etc. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 


cord from price quoted. 2. Natural gas used exténsively. h. Lignite. 
n. Houses with coive-iences not extensively occupied by workingmen, 


per month. m. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. 
from mines. 
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(Continued from page 1012) the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
ae preliminary figures for clothing and sundrics 
Living added and this table has been brought down 

In March, 1921, the Department published to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
in the Lasour Gazerrre a table of percentages a comprehensive cost of living index number 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as covering all items of workingmen’s family 
a tentative cost of living index number, using expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


eee oOoOoOouaOu—uouoaoaoaoaeeeeee SSS ———————S 


No. of 
com- Auvg.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.] July | Aug. 
mo- | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1999 1993 1924 | 1925] 1926 | 1927 | 1927 
dities 








Commodities 


236 |102-3/131-6 199-6 0/209 - 2/243 -5/171-8/151- 7/153 5/156 8/158 -9/154-0/152-0)152-3 








Total index 236 Commodities........... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 

I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 

II.—Animals and Their Products........... 


67 |111-6}149-8/220-2}234-4/287-6]178-2]148-4|147-2|167-5]171-9|168-9}175-8]172-2 
50 |102-5/119-9/179-4]198-7|204-8/154-6)133-3]127-9}125-2/138-1]135 -8}133 -5}137-7 


TII.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 28 | 97-81133-31269-9]281 -41303-3]165-0]174-2)196-2/199- 7/193 -01172-01155-6 159-3 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-31100-1]139-4]171- 6/241 -6/202-5|166-3]177-7/161-4)159-3}155 -8}153-7|154-3 
V.—Iron and its Products: Jc... eee  ooe 26 | 97-7)/151-8)227-3/201-8 944-41185-71154-4)170-31157-41147-7|144-2/143 -6}142-6 
V1I.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 15 | 96-2]137-3/144-2|135-6]137-7| 98-6) 99-8] 94-1] 96-5]106-8|101-2|-93-4) 93-7 
VIL; one ists Minerals and their Pro- 
eh Te Oe SO SIN Oe te Re acre 16 | 94-5|102-21144-9]163-8]197-5/205-4)185-4|183-2]184-2]177-8]175-8]169-5|168-5 
VIII. gs eS and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0]123-1]187-3|185- 4/223 -3)184-7/165-9/165-7|154-1/156-5}157-9]153 -5}153-8 
Classified according to origin: 7 
I.—farm (Canadian Products) Oe ea 36 1110-6143 -4/212-3}232-5)258-21164-2)133-2/128-8]148-4/156-0}152-3|160-4)160-2 
TI s—Marine aides. cite des Sones os See eee 8 | 98-8]107-1]172-5]177-5]173 -5/142-3}149-311380-5)137-3]150-5|152-6]151-6)154-1 
TIT. —=oresty. eee Oe sele Rains oR eRe eee aan ae 21 | 94-3/100-1/139-41171-6|241-6}202-51166-3|177-7|161-41159 -3}155-8]153-7|154-3 
TV j-=Minerals Ae: SR pings $s Bek cman be 67 | 95-8}121-5|166-1)167-8]196-21175-6)157-41157-6]155-3]151-8}149-1]143-2}142-5 
Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2/133-41189-2/206-0}244-0]168-4/147-4]144-21152-4]156-1/153-3}155-6/155-6 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0/180-+4/196-9|204-4/242-0/180-0)156-2]156-6/158-3/160-5}153 -6]148-1)148-1 


Classified according to purpose: 


I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups AAND B).| 98 |101-3}120-6/172-8/191-7/226-1/174-4/153-4/148-9/150-8/155-5)158-5|151-5/152-4 


(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 94 |105-6|132-3|193-3)207-6/244-4]170- 7/145 -2/144- 9/147 -8/153-9}155 -1/152-3)153 -9 
Beverages SPAY Bes Sets Ghats Bisa les baie Soe 4 |101-7]125-2}197-5/218-2/249-7|176-0/196 - 41222 -5}233 -71234-5]237-7|227-31233 -9 
Brea dstiitl sere ee tess Thy: drs otis fe oscighete ae ne 8 |110-6]144-4/224-4/216- 6/261 -2}186-9]151 -6]136-2|161-8]183-3]172-21177-0]173-7 
CHOCOLATC. uote Ssts Reo es ee ee 1 |102-0}112-0)104-0)131-6]183-2]109-2} 96-0]100-0} 96-0}104-0/116-0}132-0}132-0 
Hishiaa gel, . Panos «cca fone hos ee ee Be 8 | 98-8}107-1]172-5]177-5}173-5}142-3/149-3]130-5}126-1]150-5)152-6)151 -6}154-1 
TIES. iB hehe Mat achebe: Ste te ofa ts Pe Bua Te Take, © Ble 8 |101-6]124-2]173-5/221-6/249-4/218-6|203-0]204-8]192-2]188-0]159-91183-6|184-7 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 }103-7]118-9}200-8]204- 1/209 -21152-71/147-0}135-4|128-6]148-1]156-7/134-7|135-6 
Milk and Milk Products...............- 11 |100:0)119-5}165-1]192-8/203 -0]167-8/131-0)133-5}128-2|139-8|127-91134-0}137-6° 
Sugar rehned nhac. tees. ss Sees 2 |115-4/171-6|208-4/237-2/408-3]213-3)170-4|216-1)184-1/146-4)140-7}151-0)146-4 
Vereta bless. 2: Aiba dies cb eek date aes 10 |122-9/210-0/232-3/245-4/431-11170-0)148-9]188-4]222-4]158-8)245-81231-7|208-8 
TES OSae 55s dete AS I ciate Fob b i's Gato ae 2 1104-4/120-0/174-4]197-6}213-1/159-7}106-41101-0)121-0}123-8)116-8]117-8}146-0 
TODSCCOM iki gcse Ris bok: «dee eeBEE 2 |108-0}117-6]154-7/204- 1/227 -0/206-5)206-51206-5|216-5|216-5|216-5}216-5}216-5 
Mascellaneous J kis.dei. fac 4 «cet sv aerate oe 6 | 99-3}119-6/213-0]248-4/283 -8}186-9]169-6]160-7|159-6]148-7|148-7]160-1/159-2 

(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0)105-8)146-9/171-6/208 -1/179-2)163 4/153 -9)154-5]157-6/162-7/150-5/150-5 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 

and underwear) Res Gort See re oie 11 |105-3}128-5}181-3}232-5/260-2/186-3]160-6]161-0/153-6}151-7|152-8]152-9|152-3 
Household equipment ..b% .4% Wek see bo 13 | 93-0} 98-6)136-0}152-3}185-0)176-9)164-3]151-7)154-8}159-4)165-9}149- 8 149-8 
PMNITULe . . ooops les cc Ree woe aero 3 |102-8]107-3}189-1/245-3/323 - 4/249 -4/219-6]/229-1]194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8]194-8 
Glassware sna pottery .icel. «see cect 3 | 99-7/203-2/247-41336-9/490-61461-6/374-2/274-2)263-31322-7/321 -3/321 -21320-6 
Miscellancouss. Aes. or fiseeG le chtlenree ere 7 | 92-9] 97-9)135-0)150-6/182-3}174-8]162-8]150-5/153-9|158-3}164-8)148-5}148-5 


II.—Propucers Goons (GroursC anp D).| 146 |103-4/130-7/195 -0)206- 2/241 - 9/167 -3/146 8/145 -6/151- 7/156 - 2/148 -0/149-9/149-2 


15 | 94-4/101-1/146-0/164-6/197-1/206-5/185-7|184- 7/188 - 1/181 -2/182-0]174-2)174-3 


ools wots sis dare Stes ots SEE + he eal 4 | 98-1/117-8/203-9|216-6|264-5/248-0]189-6|216-0/222-0/204-2)204 -2/204-2)205 -2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 

Supplies jeus.gs-p/s. chs > [eG + dep eames 7 | 94-5) 99-9)142-1/161-5/194- 1/206 -4}186-0]184-7|187-5}181 -1]182-3]174-7|174-7 
Miscellaneousin..k...-..- 0b. deniieldaloaacee 4 | 92-3]183-2)244-5)242-3/268-6/200-5]177-5|179-8|197-4/180-1|169-4/156-1/157-5 


(D) Producers’ Materials.......:.......-- 
Building and Construction Materials.. 


131 |104-4/133 -9/200-3/210-7/246-8|/163 -0)142-6)141 -5|147 8/153 -5|144-4/147-3)146-5 
32 | 93-8)103-8)150-5/175 -0/214-9/183 -2|163-6]167-9|154-4/153-6|148-4)147-8|147-4 


Lumber 2... 9 5 +e bs ipleleta's ghee tae 14 | 91-1} 92-3/130-4/163-8)206-4)180-0/162-2)167-5/150-5|150-1/148-4)148-5]149-3 
Painters’ Materials.................+- 4 |102-2)159-4/264-3/303 -2/313-7/173-3/188-3]195-0/186-8)191-0}177-7|164-1}162-4 
Miscellaneous: ir. (tacis setes« + eters eke 14 |100-0/128-2/191-9|192-4|227-7/192-6|165-2|166-7|161-6]159-1)145-8}144-7)140-9 


99 |106-8)140-8/211-7/218 -8/254- 6/158 -4/137-8)135 -5)146-8)153-5)143 -5)147-1/146-3 
21 | 96-2/134-2/274-1)/286-8/310-2/157-3]178-3| 204 -4/222-6]/195-7)171-1/154-0}158-4 
2 | 72-4) 83-0/237-3/445+6/477-51264-4/316- 4/304: 81219-9]231 -5|362-7/474-6/472-7 
6 |102-8)137-6]146-6)217-4)176-3}] 98-0/110-8} 95-3} 96-4/104-0} 90-0)121-8)118-4 
27 | 95-0/145-0/174-9}155-1)173-0}123-2}115-5/118-8]113-5}116-1}111-2|106-7|106-5 
7 |110-8}167-9/230-6/184-0/208-7|184-8/160-7|155-5|152-7/150-4/160-8)149-3]149-3 
4 |110-0)120-9/195-4/180-2/186-6/114-3}111-3}103-4]102-3}119-1)114-1}123-5)/117-1 
9 |114-6]153-8/252-7/261-7|280-7/177-7)131-8)127-6|161-5|183-2}164-0}181-6)178-9 
23 |108-4/138-6]188-8/209-9/295-8}186-7|/156-2|147-3]}154-8}154-7|151-4/151-6)150-8 


Manufacturers’ materials............... 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 
For Mur PRGUstry:. sen ania: «dare eee 
For eathertindustry.. sii. a= seen «te 
For Metal Working Industries........ 
For Chemical Using Industries 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 
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sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrm for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel All 
— Food | and Rent |Cloth-} Sund- |Items* 
ight ing ries 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dee. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 13 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 LL 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 Dew 173 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 176 158 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923 142 A 158 164 174 158 
Dec. 1923 146 ie 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 173 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 155 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dee. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 156 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 156 167 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 156 167 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 156 167 158 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 156 167 157 
Apr. 1927 147 160 156 154 167 155 
May 1927..., 147 159 156 154 167 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 167 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 167 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 167 155 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’? were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light group, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1928, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of. electric current costs from 
1990 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
19{4-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 

tatistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 


. Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
vears 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 1074; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 


1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 


112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 1923, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs, calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 


107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 
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Retail Prices 


Prices of beef continued tcward somewhat 
lower levels, sirloin steak averaging 32.4 cents 
per pound in August, as compared with 33 
cents in July; round steak 26.8 cents in August 
and 27.4 cents in July; rib roast 24.4 cents 
per pound in August and 25 cents in July; 
and shoulder roast 17.9 cents per pound in 
August and 18.7 cents in July. Somewhat 
lower prices were reported from most localities. 
Veal was slightly higher at an average price of 
20.2 cents per pound. Prices in the prairie 
provinces and in British Columbia were, on 
the whole, lower, but these declines were more 
than offset by advances in the eastern pro- 
vinces. Mutton was slightly lower at 29.8 
cents per pound, as compared with 30.1 cents 
in July. Both fresh and galt pork averaged 
lower, the former at 28 cents per pound in 
August, as compared with 28.2 cents in July, 
and the latter at 26.3 cents per pound in 
August, as compared with 26.6 cents in July. 
Bacon was also lower at an average price of 
38.5 cents per pound. Lard was unchanged 
at an average price of 21.5 cents per pound. 

Eggs showed a seasonal advance, fresh aver- 
aging 40.3 cents per dozen in August, as com- 
pared with 37.8 cents in July and 36.2 cents 
in June, and cooking averaging 36.7 cents per 
dozen in August, 34.3 cents in July and 33.1 
cents in June. Higher prices were reported 
from practically all localities. Milk was un- 
changed in the average. Seasonal increases 
occurred in the prices of butter, dairy aver- 
aging 37.4 cents per pound in August, as com- 
pared with 37 cents in July, and creamery 
averaging 42.1 cents per pound in August as 
compared with 41.9 in July. Cheese was up 
from an average price of 30.7 cents per pound 
to 30.9 cents. 

An increase in the price of bread was re- 
ported from Victoria. Soda biscuits and flour 
were unchanged in the average. Rolled oats 
advanced from an average price of 6.1 cents 
per pound in July to 6.3 cents in August. 
Rice was slightly lower averaging 10.7 cents 
per pound. Canned vegetables showed little 
change. Beans were shghtly lower at 8.1 cents 
per pound. Onions declined from 9.1 cents 
per pound in July to 8 cents in August. Pota- 
toes averaged $2.40 per ninety pounds jn 
August, as compared with $2.43 in J uly. Higher 
prices were reported from many localities in 
the western provinces, but these increases were 
offset by declines in the eastern provinces. 
Evaporated apples showed little change at 
19.3 cents per pound. Prunes were down from 
an average price of 15.1 cents per pound in 
July to 14.9 cents in August. Raisins and 
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currents showed little change. Raspberry jam 
was up from an average price of 78.1 cents 
per four pound tin in July to 79.3 cents in 
August. Granulated sugar was lower in many 
localities, the price declining from 8.4 cents 
per pound in July to 8.2 cents in August. 
Tea was slightly higher, averaging 71.4 cents 
per pound. Both anthracite coal and bitum- 
inous coal were practically unchanged, the 
former averaging $16.19 per ton, and the latter 
$10.14. Hardwood was slightly lower at $12.07 
per cord. Coal oil was down from an average 
price of 31.3 cents per gallon in July to 31.2 
cents in August. No changes were reported 
in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat declined, the monthly average price 
for No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, being 
$1.597 as compared with $1.62 in July. The 
upward movement in corn continued, American 
yellow being up from $1.13 per bushel to 
$1.19. Flaxseed rose from $1.95 per bushel 
to $2, and western oats from 653 cents per 
bushel to 664 cents. Western barley was down 
from 894 cents per bushel to 844. Flour at 
Toronto was down from $894 per barrel to 
$8.72. Oatmeal was up from $4.78 per ninety- 
eight pound sack to $4.98, and rolled oats 
from $4.10 per ninety-pound sack to $4.30. 
Shorts advanced from $34.85 per ton to $36.25. 
Raw sugar was down from $4.09 per hundred 
to $4.02, and granulated from $6.313 to $6.12. 
Tea was up from 514 cents per pound to 534 
cents. Lower prices for potatoes prevailed in 
practically all markets, Ontario varieties at 
Toronto being down from $2.38 per bag to 
$156, and Manitoba potatoes at Winnipeg 
from $1.35 per buchel to $1.26. Canned peas 
declined from $150 per dozen tins to $1.45. 
Oranges advanced from $7-$7.50 per case to 
$8-$8.50. Prunes declined from 10-11 cents per 
pound in July to 9-10 cents in August. Evapor- 
ated apples advanced from 12 cents per pound 
to 127 cents. Rubber was slightly higher, Cey- 
lon being up from 35 cents per pound to 354 
cents. Western cattle at Winnipeg declined 
from $8.334 per hundred pounds to $7.34, and 
choice steers at Toronto from $8.554 per hun- 
dred pounds to $8.233. Hogs averaged higher 
at $11 per hundred pounds, as compared with 
$9 75 in July. Choice sheep were up from $5.50 
per hundred pounds to $6. Meats followed the 
trend in live stock, dressed beef, hindquarter,. 
at Toronto, being down from $18.40 per hun- 
dred pounds to $18, while dressed hogs ad- 
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‘vanced from $15.05 per hundred pounds to 
$15.38. Finest creamery butter at Montreal 
advanced from 37 cents per pound to 38 cents, 
prints at Toronto from 39 cents per pound to 
41 cents, and solids from 37 cents per pound 
to 404 cents. Cheese at Montreal advanced 
from 24 cents per pound to 25 cents. Fresh 
eggs at Montreal were substantially higher, 
being 47-50 cents per dozen in August, as com- 
pared with 37-40 cents in July. Canned sal- 
mon, due to the prospect of a smaller pack, 
advanced. Beef hides at Toronto fell from 
18-19 cents per pound to 17-18 cents and calf 
skins from 19-20 cents per pound to 18-19 
cents. Raw cotton at New York was con- 
siderably higher at 20 cents per pound, as 
compared with 18 cents in July. The higher 
price was said to be due to unfavourable 
weather conditions and reports of damage by 
boll weevil. The advance in raw cotton was 


also reflected in higher prices for cotton goods 
and yarns. Flax fibre advanced from 22-25 
cents per pound to 24 cents. Jute rose from 
$9.17 per hundred pounds to $9.90, and hessian 
from $10.75 to $11.25. Raw silk continued to 
decline, the price being down from $5.20 per 
pound to $4.90. Foundry pig ircn at Montreal 
was down from $26.50 per tcn in July to $26- 
$26.50 in August, while basic pig iron fell from 
$21 per ton to $20. White pine advanced from 
$53 per M ft. to $55, and hemlock from $28 
per M ft. to $30. In non-ferrous metals cop- 
per advanced from $14.45 per cwt. to $15.50, 
copper sheets from 204 cenis per pound to 21 
cents, wire from 17 cents per pound to 17} 
cents, and zinc from $7.73 per cwt. to $7.95. 
Silver declined from 564 cents per ounce to 543 
cents, and antimony from 124 cents per pound 
to 124 cents. Pressed brick was down from 
$30.40 per thousand to $26.03. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHo.EsaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
141.1 for July, a decline of 0.5 per cent for 
the month. There was a decline of 1.6 per 
cent in foodstuffs, and an advance of 6.2 per 
cent in non-foods. There were declines in all 
food groups. Rises in cotton and other textiles 
and in the miscellaneous group were almost 
balanced by falls in iron and steel and in other 
metals and minerals. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 122.0 in July, show- 
ing a decline of 0.9 per cent on the June level. 
During the month the foodstuffs index de- 
clined 3.4 per cent, with a decline of 5.1 per 
cent in vegetable foods, owing to lower levels 
for potatoes, English wheat and flour; a decline 
of 2.9 per cent in animal food, owing to lower 
prices for beef, mutton and Irish bacon; and 
a decline of 0.7 per cent for sugar, coffee and 
tea. Materials rose 0.9 per cent with a decline 
of 1.2 per cent in minerals, and the same in 
sundries, and an advance of 5.4 per cent in 
the textile group, raw cotton, wool, flax and 
jute being higher. The general trend of prices 


is described as follows in the S!atzst, August 
13< 

The price-level has now been trending steadily 
downwards since about the end of 1924, when 
the preparations were being made for a return 
to the gold standard. The fall, indeed, has been 
practically continuous except for the period of 
the coal strike of last year, when conditions 
were wholly abnormal. The July index is lower 
than the lowest point touched during the great 
depression period, and is the lowest on record 
since the end of 1915. It indicates a level of 
prices only 433 per cent above the average of 
the three years 1912-1914. 


The Times index number, on the base 1913= 
100, was 142.2 in July, showing a decline in 
the general level of 0.1 per cent. ‘The index 
for foods declined 2.8 per cent from 149.0 to 
144.9. For industrial materials the index rose 
1.5 per cent from 188.6 to 140.7. There was 
a rise of 8.9 per cent in cotton. In cereals, 
wheat and flour prices declined while barley, 
oats and maize were dearer. A seasonal drop 
in the price of potatoes caused a sharp fall 
in the group “other food.” There were down- 
ward movements in iron and steel and in cop- 
per, tin and coal. 


Austria 


WuotesALe Prices——The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office was 19,102 in 
August on the base prices in kronen, first. half 
of 1914=1, as compared with 20,430 in June 
and 20,096 in July. During the two months 
food prices declined 10 per cent and industrial 
materials rose 1.1 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
on the base July, 19141 was 15,160 in August, 
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a decline of 1.3 per cent for the month. The 
level of food prices was lower and all other 
groups were unchanged. 


Denmark 


Cosr or Livingc—The index number of the 
Statistical Department, now published quar- 
terly, was 176 for the beginning of July, a 
decline of two points from the level three 
months earlier on the base July, 1914—100. 
Foods rose one point to 153; clothing declined 
one point to 192; fuel and light declined 5.2 
per cent to 201; taxes and dues declined about 
6 per cent to 237 and housing and sundries 
were unchanged at 189 and 172. 


France 


WHo.esALy Prices—The index number of 
wholesale prices published by Statistique Géné- 
rale, on the base July, 1914=100, was almost 
stationary in June, being 633, a decline of three 
points. Native products declined 1.9 per cent 
and imports rose 2.2 per cent. All foods de- 
clined slightly and all materials rose slightly, 
the most noticeable changes being a decline 
of 4.3 per cent in vegetable foods and a rise 
of 4.6 per cent in textiles. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices —The index number for 
July on the base 1913=100, was 137.6, a de- 
cline for the monthly average of 0.2 per cent. 
The index of agricultural goods declined 1.7 
per cent to 137.5 while that of industrial raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods rose 
0.5 per cent to 182.2 and that of industrial 
manufactured goods rose 0.8 per cent to 147.1. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-14=100, rose 1.6 per cent 
from the June level to 150.0 in July. Foods 
rose 2.6 per cent to 156.8 owing to seasonal 
changes in potato prices, following the in- 
clusion of new potatoes, and to increased 
prices of eggs. Heat and light rose 0.9 per 
cent owing to the cessation of summer rates 
for domestic fuel. Rent and clothing showed 
no change. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913=100, was 491.35 in July, a decline of 
3.5 per cent for the month. Considerably 
large declines were shown by all the group 
indexes. The index of all foods fell 4.3 per 
cent and that of industrial materials fell 3.2 
per cent. 


Spain 


WHoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Director-General of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was 168 in July as compared with 
171 in June. The index number for the foods 
section declined three points to 178 and that 
for materials declined one point to 159. The 
movements were slight with the exception of 
animal foods and vegetable foods which fell 
considerably. All materials groups declined 
or remained unchanged except textiles and 
leather which rose one point. 


Rerarn Prices.—The official index number 
of retail prices, Madrid, on the base 1914=100, 
was 189 in July, @ rise of 10 points or 5.6 
per cent for the month. Animal foods rose 
8.2 per cent; vegetable foods declined 
slightly and fuels and miscellaneous articles 
rose 11.2 per cent. 


Sweden 


Cost or Laivrna--The quarterly index of 
the Department of Social Affairs, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 169 at July 1, a decline 
of one point for the three months period. 
Foods declined one point; fuel and light de- 
clined 4 points; clothing declined one point 
and housing, taxes and sundries were un- 
changed. 


Switzerland 


Cost or Lrvine.—The official index number, 
on the base June, 1914=100, showed no 
change in July from the June level of 160. 
Foods and clothing were unchanged; fuel and 
light declined one point and rent rose one 
point. 


United States 


Wuotrsate Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1915100, was 144.6 for July, compared with 
143.7 for June, an increase of two-thirds of 
one per cent. There was an increase of 12 
per cent in the group “farm products.” 
Clothing materials and miscellaneous com- 
modities averaged higher, while there were 
slight decreases shown by foods, fuels, metals, 
building -materials and chemicals and drugs. 
No change was reported for the group house- 
furnishing goods. 

Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities was $12.9015 on 
September 1, a gain of 2.5 per cent over 
August 1. There were advances in textiles, 
especially cotton and cotton goods, and in 
live stock, provisions, oils, and naval stores. 
There were declines in fruits, hides and 
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leather, metals, building materials and the 
miscellaneous group. Other groups showed 
little change. 


Cost or Livinac.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 162 in July, a de- 
cline of 8 points from the June level. The 
food index declined 6 points to 153, shelter 
declined one point to 168, sundries rose one 
point to 173 and clothing and fuel and light 
were unchanged for the month at 169 and 
160 respectively. 


The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life was 158.6 for July, on the base 1913= 


100, a decline of 0.7 per cent from the June 
level. Foods dropped nearly two per cent. 
Clothing declined about 1.8 per cent. Fuel 
rose slightly, increase in the price of coal 
being partially offset by lower prices of kero- 
sene and gas. 

The index number of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, on the base 1913100 was 173.4 in 
June, a decline of 1.3 per cent from the De- 
cember figure, 175.6. Foods declined 2.2 per 
cent to 158.5; clothing declined 1.1 per cent 
to 164.9; housing declined 1.3 per cent to 
162.1; fuel and light declined nearly 4 per 
cent to 180.8; furniture declined 1.2 per cent 
to 205.2, and the miscellaneous group rose 
0.3 per cent to 204.5. | 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Wages not yet Earned cannot be 


Garnisheed 


HE Cast of Thoreson et al versus Board 

of Trustees, Blairmore School District, 
which was reported in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
June, 1927, (page 693), was followed by an- 
other action brought against the same trustees 
by three of the teachers who were involved in 
the first case. It will be recalled that under 
the decision of Mr. Justice Boyle the trustees 
obtained a judgment dismissing the action. for 
wrongful dismissal brought against them by 
certain teachers. The trustees sought later 
to obtain payment in part of the costs in that 
case by garnisheeing the salaries due to the 
teachers for February, 1927. The garnishee 
summons was issued on February 26, but the 
salaries for that month were not due for pay- 
ment until February 28. Three of the teachers 
applied to the Master in Chambers at Edmon- 
ton to set aside the summons on the ground 
that the wages for February, not being pay- 
able until the end of the month, were not 
earned at an earlier date and could therefore 
not be garnisheed. The Master refused the 
application, holding that, although the salaries 
were not due for payment until February 28, 
there was nevertheless an accrual of wages 
from day to day, and that this accumulated 
portion of the wages owed for February could 
in fact be garnisheed. The teachers appealed 
in the Alberta Supreme Court, which re- 
versed the Master’s decision. For the trus- 
tees it was argued that the sections of the 
School Act relating to wages contemplated an 
indebtedness accruing from day to day, on 
the principle that as each day passes there is 
a present debt, the payment of which may be 
postponed to the end of a period not greater 


than one month. In taking the opposite view 
the Court cited a British decision of 1877 
(Hall versus Pritchett, 3 Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion, 215) to the effect that, where a salary 
is paid by the month, the future unearned sal- 
ary for the month is neither a debt owing nor 
accruing, as there is no debt but only a pos- 
sible lability, “because if the judgment debtor, 
in the interval before the next monthly pay- 
ment became due, were to absent himself from 
his duties or be guilty of misconduct, the 
money would not ibe earned,” and it was there- 
fore held that the future salary could not be 
attached. 

The appeal was allowed and the garnishee 
summons set aside, with costs to the applic- 
ants.* 

—(Alberta—Thoreson versus Board of 
Trustees, Blairmore School Dzs- 
trict.) 


Wage Coniract with Bona Fide Intention 
on both Sides is Binding 


A school teacher in New Brunswick, who 
had been engaged for two years in the same 
school, was visited shortly before the termin- 
ation of her contract by two of the trustees. 
who discussed with her the question of re-en 
gaging her for a third term. She declined to 
make a new contract for the same salary as 
formerly, and asked for an increase from $410 
to $450. The two trustees agreed to this in- 
crease and accordingly a new contract was 
drawn up as required by the School Act, and 
signed by the two trustees and the teacher. 
After signing the contract the two trustees pro- 





* Dominion Law Reports, Sept. 1, 1927, page 
641. 
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ceeded to eall on the third trustee, who 
refused his consent to the new arrangement. 
When, after two months, the school opened, 
the teacher on presenting herself at. the school 
house was met by two of the trustees who 
refused her admission. She sought to obtain 
employment in other districts, but was in- 
formed by the inspector that there was no 
vacaney. She therefore brought an action for 
the recovery of the salary called for by the 
contract. or at least for four months at $45 
per month. The case was tried in the County 
Court before a jury, who gave a decision in 
favour of the plaintiff for the amount claimed. 
This decision was affirmed on appeal by the 
Appeal Division, New Brunswick Supreme 
Court. The question at issue was whether 
or not there was a contract which could be 
sued upon; and if so, whether it was the con- 
tract of the defendant corporation. The 
court found, as to proceedings of the two 
trustees in consulting the third member of 
the Board, that there was a sufficient com- 
pliance with the provisions of the School Act 
which require a full meeting of the Board, 
and that there was evident intention on the 
part of the trustees to make the contract 
which was entered into with the plaintiff. 


—(New Brunswick—Des Rosters versus 
School District No. 1 Balmoral and 


Dalhousve.) 


Lumber Camp Cooks classed as 
‘“‘Lumbering” employees 


Two men employed as cooks by a lumber 
company in British Columbia claimed that 
they were entitled to be paid the minimum 
wage of forty cents per hour, as fixed by the 
first order of the Board of Adjustment under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act of the Pro- 
vince, governing the lumbering industry. The 
case was heard at Fort George by the County 
Court Judge, who held that the men were not 
so entitled, as employment of this nature was 
not included in the order made by the Board. 
The legal argument in the case turned upon 
the question of whether the occupation of a 
cook was “incidental to” the lumbering in- 
dustry. The plaintiffs laid the circumstances 
before the Board of Adjustment, stating that 
while they were dissatisfied with the ruling of 
the County Court Judge and desired to enter 
an appeal, they were not financially in a posi- 
tion to do so. Judging that it was desirable 


to have an authoritative decision on the mat- 
ter, the Board instructed counsel to argue the 
ease on behalf of the plaintiffs in the Court of 
Appeal. This ‘Court, consisting of Chief Jus- 
tice Macdonald, Mr. Justice McPhillips, Mr. 
Justice Galliher, and Mr. Justice M. A. Mac- 
donald, unanimously reversed the decision of 
the County Court Judge, and held that the 
plaintiffs were entitled to be paid the legal 
minimum wage as laid down in the order 
affecting the lumbering industry. 


Definition of Agricultural Employees 


The British Minister of Labour recently 
referred to the High Court of Justice (King’s 
Bench Division) the question whether persons 
employed in the distribution of farm pro- 
ducts should be considered ag agricultural 
employees and therefore as not being insur- 
able under the Unemployment Insurance Act, . 
1920, farm workers being exempt from the 
operation of this Act. Mr. Justice Roche 
formulated a working rule on this subject 
as follows:— 


Perscns are employed in agriculture and 
horticulture when employed upon any opera- 
tions done about the production, preparation, 
or transfer of the products of farm or garden 
or orchard in the best saleable condition to a 
first buyer or to a salesman or agent for sale 
if one be employed, or to a distinct business 
under one proprietorship as in Daniel’s case. 
But if the industrial status and occupations 
of the employed persons are such that, though 
they are working about or in connexion with 
a farm or garden or orchard, they may proper- 
ly be said to be essentially pursuing their 
own special occupations, they are not em- 
ployed in agriculture or horticulture within 
the meaning of this rule. 





A signalman employed by a construction 
company in Quebec sustained serious injuries 
from the fall of a hoisting apparatus under 
which he was working. He claimed $17,545 
in compensation, alleging that as the result of 
his injuries he would be unable to work for 
one year, and that his earning capacity would 
be reduced by 85 per cent for the rest of his 
life. A settlement, however, was reached out 
of court by which he agreed to accept $2,616 
in full discharge of his claim and this settle- 
ment was ratified by the court at Montreal. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


A CONTINUED improvement in the em- 

ployment situation in Canada was 
shown at the beginning of September, accord- 
ing to returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6,079 firms, each 
with a minimum of fifteen employees, repre- 
senting practically every industry except agri- 
culture, fishing, and highly specialized business 
operations. These firms employed 905,756 
persons, as compared with 900,621 in the pre- 
ceding month. The increase was rather larger 
than that noted on September 1 last year, 
and greatly exceeded the gain indicated at 
the same date in 1925. The employment in- 
dex number (with January, 1920, as base= 
100) stood at 109.7, continuing to be con- 
siderably higher than in any other month since 
the record was commenced in 1920. On Au- 
gust 1, 1927, the index was 109.2, and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
it stood at 104.9, 96.6, 93.1, 100.0, 93.7 and 
88.7, respectively. Reports received from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed a marked increase in the volume of 
business transacted by them during August, 
owing to harvesting operations, but this sea- 
sonal increase was less than that of last year. 
At the beginning of September the percentage 
of unemployment reported among the mem- 
bers of local trade unions stood at 3.7, as 
compared with percentages of 3.3 at the be- 


ginning of August and 2.5 at the beginning. 


of September, 1926. The percentage for Sep- 
tember is based on returns received by the 
Department of Labour from 1,602 labour or- 
ganizations, with an aggregate membership of 
170,024 persons. . 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.87 at 
the beginning of September, as compared with 
$10.93 for August; $10.94 for September, 1926 : 
$10.81 for September, 1925; $10.28 for Sep- 
tember, 1924; $10.46 for September, 1923; 
$10.28 for September, 1922; $11.82 for Sep- 
tember, 1921; $15.95 for September, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.31 for 
September, 1918; and $7.83 for September, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, was 
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slightly lower at 151.0 for September, as 
compared with 152.3 for August; 152.5 for 
September, 1926; 156.2 for September, 1925; 
153.9 for September, 1924; 154.6 for Septem- 
ber, 1923; 147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 
for September, 1921; 245.5 for September, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 213.7 
for September, 1919; and 205.0 for Septem- 
ber, 1918. 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
September, 1927, was less than during August, 
1927, and less than during September, 1926. 
Twelve disputes were in existence at some 
time during the month, involving 2,616 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 9,611 
working days. Corresponding figures for Aug- 
ust, 1927, were: thirteen disputes, 4,894 work- 


‘people and 13,339 working days, and for Sep- 


tember, 1926, fourteen disputes, 2,347 work- 
people and 20,922 working days. 


During September the De- 


Industrial partment received the re- 
Disputes port of the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and investigation 
Act, 1907 in connection with a dis- 


pute between the Dominion 
Power and Transmission Company and certain 
of its employees in the Hamilton branch of the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union. One new ap- 
plication was received during the month, but the 
dispute in this case was settled later through 
the intervention of the Minister of Labour, 
and it was unnecessary to establish a Board. 
A full account of the proceedings under the 
Act during the month will be found on page 
1040. 


The Technical Education 


Recent Branch of the Department 
Vocational of Labour has recently 
Education issued Bulletins 22, 23 and 
Bulletins 24 of the Vocational Edu- 


cational Series. 

Bulletin 22, entitled “ Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Schools,” consists of four papers 
read at the second annual convention of the 
technical section of the Ontario Education 
Association at its meeting held in Toronto. 
during Easter week. They deal with the 
following subjects: Apprenticeships in the 
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Building and Construction Industry, by J. 
M. Pigot; Apprenticeship and Labour Or- 
ganizations, by J. T. Marsh; Co-operative 
Apprentice Training, by R. V. Russell; and 
Co-ordination of Drafting and Shopwork, by 
J. B. Temple. These papers were published 
by the Department at the request of the con- 
ference. Complete proceedings of this con- 
vention are not printed, and it is felt that 
the papers comprising this bulletin are of 
sufficient interest and value to teachers and 
others interested in vocational education to 
warrant their publication. 

Bulletin 23, entitled “ Metal Trades,” was 
compiled from material contributed by 
teachers in the metal trades departments of 
representative vocational schools throughout 
the Dominion. It is divided into three parts. 
The first part consists of outlines of courses 
in machine shop practice given to day and 
evening students; the second part deals with 
forge work, foundry practice and welding; 
and the third part with sheet metal work and 
plumbing. Each of these sections contains a 
list of textbooks and reférences suitable for 
students following the courses. 


Bulletin 24, entitled “ Electricity and Print- 


ing,’ was compiled from material contributed - 


by teachers of these subjects in representa- 
tive vocational schools throughout the Do- 
minion. The bulletin is divided into two 
parts. The first part consists of outlines of 
the various courses in electricity given in day 
and evening classes, together with list of text- 
books and reference on electricity. The second 
part consists of courses on printing. A list 
of text-books and references suitable for stu- 
dents following the courses in printing is also 
given. 


The International Labour 
Canadian safety Office at Geneva recently 


expert at extended an invitation . to 
Geneva R. B. Morley, General 
Manager, Industrial Acci- 


dent Prevention Associations of Ontario, to 
attend a conference of safety experts who 
will prepare material for discussion at the 
General Conference in May, 1928. Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer at Geneva, 
made a strong effort to have one of the Over- 
seas safety experts included in the committee 
work, and Mr. Morley was selected by the 
governing body of the International Labour 
Office. Mr. Morley leaves during October for 
Geneva to collaborate in the important work 
which the committee will have in hand. He 
is the only representative from Canada and 
the United States attending the conference. 
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The Parliament of Great 
Workmen’s Britain, at its last session 
compensation enacted the Workmen’s 


Compensation (Transfer of 
Funds) Act, 1927 (17 and 
18 Geo. V, cap. 15), to give 
effect, as far as Great Britain is concerned, to 
a resolution adopted by the Imperial Confer- 
ence last year. This resolution recommended 
that arrangements should be made between 
the different parts of the Empire whereby any 
sums awarded under the law relating to work- 
men’s compensation in one part- of the Empire 
to beneficiaries resident or becoming resident 
in another part of the Empire may, at the 
request of the authority by which the award 
is made, be transferred to and administered 
by a competent authority in that part of the 
Empire in which such beneficiaries reside. 

For the purpose of giving effect to this 
resolution the Act provides that, in the event 
of any such arrangement being made between 
Great Britain and any other part of His 
Majesty’s dominions, rules of court may be 
made for the transfer of moneys to that part 
of His Majesty’s dominions, and for the re- 
ceipt and administration by a County Court, 
of moneys transmitted therefrom. 


within the 
British Empire 


The Government of the 
Quebec Province of Quebec has 
examines appointed the Hon. Walter 
compensation Mitchell, K.C., formerly 
commission provincial treasurer, and 
system Mr. Louis Demers, K.C., of 


Quebec, to conduct an in- 
quiry into the working of workmen’s compen- 
sation boards in the neighbouring provinces. 
The Hon. Premier Taschereau in announcing 
this appointment, stated that the government 
desired to study this question in order to as- 
certain once and for all whether the commis- 
sion system of administration would best suit 
conditions in the Province of Quebec in regard 
to workmen’s compensation. Moreover the 
government desired to implement the promise 
made to labour representatives early this year 
that the subject would be finally dealt with 
at the forthcoming session of the legislature 
(Lasour Gazerrr, April, 1927, page 346). 


A special commission ap- 


Massachusetts pointed in the State of 
Commission on Massachusetts in 1926, to 
Compensation investigate the operation of 


the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion law of the State, rejected a proposal to 
establish an exclusive state fund administered 
by a commission, and to exclude all insurance 
companies from the field of compensation. 
The report was signed by four commissioners, 
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while the fifth recommended the establish- 
ment of a so-called “monopolistic” state 
fund. The majority report, while opposing 
exclusive state control, declared that “there 
is nothing theoretically impossible or wrong 
in the exclusion of the insurance companies 
from workmen’s compensation. They have no 
vested right in the business of insuring em- 
ployers against the payment of compensation. 
Nor is there anything impossible or wrong 
in the State taking over this function. Nothing 
is gained by calling such a step monopolistic, 
nor is anything gained by calling the sugges- 
tion socialistic. A form of insurance which 
the law practically, though not legally, re- 
quires of employers by depriving them of 
their common law defenses is not a purely 
private business. The State may properly 
supply its citizens with what it requires of 
them. ... Perhaps the best test,” the report 
continues, “of the efficient operation of a 
workmen’s compensation Jaw is the speed with 
which the first payment of compensation is 
made to the employee; that is, the average 
number of days which elapses between the 
date of the injury and the receipt of the first 
payment.” 


Applying this test the commission found 
that in Ohio, which is regarded as the leader 
among the States having an exclusive state 
fund, the average period between the date of 
the injury and the payment of compensation 
to the employee is 37 or 38 days. In Massa- 
chusetts, the record of stock and mutual in- 
surance companies showed that the average 
time between the day of injury and the first 
payment was 18.9 days. The commission 
considered further that “the board or com- 
mission which manages a monopoly of the 
insurance and at the same time hears and 
adjudicates claims, tends to be less liberal in 
its settlements, more technical in denying 
compensation, More narrow in its determina- 
tion of injury, and on the whole less favour- 
able and sympathetic to the employee. This 
tendency seems to be simply the natural and 
inevitable result of making the same board 
or commission both judge and insurer. It 
alone represents the employer at its hearings. 
It alone holds and administers the employer’s 
fund. It naturally finds itself forced to take 
the employer’s part and argue his case.” 


The minority report consisted of a draft 
act “to establish an exclusive state fund for 
the protection of those engaged in industrial 
pursuits and to allow employers: to insure 
their own risks, under conditions, directions 
and control of a state industrial commission.” 
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Further light on the recent 
increase of industrial acci- 
dents is given by Mr. Ar- 
thur W. Whitney, manager 
of the Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters of the United States, 
in connection: with a new safety movement 
now being organized. Some theories to ex- 
plain this increase were noted in the Lasour 
Gazerte, June, 1927, page 598. Mr. Whitney 
believes that while there has been an abso- 
lute increase in accidents to workmen in 
recent years, yet if the factor of production is 
considered there has been a relative decrease. 
“While there has been a recent increase in 
the hazard of industry per man-hour, produc- 
tion per man-hour has increased so much more 
rapidly that the hazard in terms of production 
has decreased. Today, a barrel of flour, a 
pair of shoes, an automobile, or a barrel of 
cement can be inade with less loss of life 
and limb than ever before.” 


Progress in 
industrial 
safety 


Further evidence that the extensive work 
carried on for promoting safety and health 
in industry has not been without result was 
afforded by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, con- 
sulting statistician of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, in an address on the “Decline 
in lead poisoning,” delivered at the Health 
Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, at Ghent, Belgium, last June. De- 
claring that “it is always a gratifying exper- 
ience to be able to present facts and figures 
suggestive of progress in the vast field of in- 
dustrial hygiene,’ Dr. Hoffman stated that 
in the United States, where regulation is 
the rule in most of the States, the rate of 
deaths from chronic lead poisoning in pro- 
portion to the total population have declined 
40 to 50 per cent during the past decade. This 
decline was almost uniform for every section 
of the country separately investigated. “Con- 
sidering the enormous industrial activity of 
the United States in all branches of lead using 
industries, it is certainly highly significant 
that during 1925 there should only have been 
142 recorded deaths from lead poisoning, of 
which a fair proportion were attributable to 
non-industrial conditions.” Dr. Hoffman states 
that, aside from improvements in the indus- 
trial hygiene of lead working establishments, 
the main causes of the reduction in fatal 
forms of lead poisoning is to be found in the 
better nutrition of the workman, in the lesser 
frequency of gross intoxication, in the shorter 
working hour, and in the decidedly improved 
methods of personal hygiene. 
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The decision of the Federal 


Federal Government to appoint a 
commission on commission to investigate 
Maritime conditions in the fishing in- 
fishing industry dustry in the Maritime 


Provinces was noted in the 
August issue of the Lasour GazerrTe (page 829). 
During September the names of the commis- 
sioners were announced as follows:— Mr. 
Justice A. K. MacLean, president of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada, chairman; Mr. 
H. R. L. Bill, Lockeport, 'N.S.; Hon. Joseph 
Monbourquette, L’Ardoise, N.S.; Professor 
Cyrus MacMillan, McGill University, Mont- 
real, and Mr. J. G. Robichaud, Shippegan, 
N.B. (Mr. E. 8. Carter, of St. John, N.B., has 
been selected to act as secretary to the com- 
mission 


The Royal Commission on Maritime Claims 
(the “Duncan Commission”) in their report 
published last year, referred to the great value 
of the maritime fishing industry, and men- 
tioned some of the disabilities under which it 
is now carried on. 


“The average value of the catch in the Mari- 
time Provinces during the five years from 
1920 to 1924 inclusive, was approximately 
$16,000,000, or over 36 per cent of Canada’s 
total catch during that period. During the 
year ending March 31, 1925, the capital in- 
vested in the Maritime Provinces in equip- 
ment for fishing, such as boats, nets, traps, 
and general gear, was over $12,000,000, or 52 
per cent of the total capital invested in Can- 
ada in such equipment. The capital invested 
in factories and curing establishments was 
$5,500,000, or 80 per cent of the total amount 
invested in all Canada in such establishments. 
Thus the total investment in the fishing in- 
dustry of the Maritime Provinces in primary 
operations and manufacturing was over $17, 
500,000, or 40 per cent of the total Canadian 
investment in the fishing industry. The total 
number of persons employed in the fishing 
industry in the Maritime Provinces during 
the year ending March 31, 1925 was over 34,000, 
or 50 per cent of the total number employed 
in this industry in all Canada. The success 
of the fishing industry may, therefore, be re- 
garded not only as a matter of the utmost 
importance to the Maritime Provinces, but 
also as a most valuable asset to Canada.” 


The “Duncan Commission” stated that there 
was an “underlying fear” in all the witnesses 
who appeared before them “that the Dominion 
authorities were giving so much thought to 
the development of industrial and manufac- 
turing activities that they were neglecting the 
development also of natural products.” The 
fishermen and dealers asked that the Dom- 


inion Government should endeavour to secure 
a wider market for the products of-the in- 
dustry, particularly in the United States. The 
commissioners believed that there was need 
for educational work in regard to fisheries, 
similar to the work now carried on by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the benefit of the 
farming industry. 


By an order in council 
Cost of dated February 13, 1926, 
transporting the Board of Railway 
coal from Commissioners for Canada 
Prairie , was directed to make a re- 
Provinces to port as to the cost of trans- 
Ontario porting coal per ton in full 


capacity traintoad quan- 
tities from producing points in Western Can- 
ada to consuming points in Ontario. The 
findings of the Board on this reference are 
given in full in its fortnightly publication of 
“Judgments. Orders, Regulations and Rulings” 
(Volume XVII, No. 15). The opinion of the 
three members of the Board was not unani- 
mous. Chief Commissioner H. A: McKeown 
and Assistant Chief Commissioner S. J. 
McLean gave the following estimate of the 
cost of transportation: 


The out of pocket cost at..$ 7.22 per ton. 
The inclusive cost at....... 10.07 per ton. 
Inclusive cost plus the ele- 

12.20 per ton. 


Ment. Ob ADEGHE A tes ke. 
Commissioner Frank Oliver estimated the 
cost as follows: 


The out of pocket cost at..$ 6.50 per ton. 
The inclusive cost at..] Unable to draw definite 


Inclusive cost plus faehcraaen from evidence 
Pronge ve submitted. 
The report contains detailed reasons and 


calculations upon which both opinions are 


based. 
At the 12th congress of 


Co-operation the International Co-op- 
as factor erative Alliance, held at 
in economic Stockholm, Sweden, dur- 
reconstruction ing August, vice-president 


Poisson commented on the 
important and: significant fact that co-opera- 
tive organizations were Officially called to 
take part in the recent International Econ- 
omic Conference (Lasour Gazette, July, 
1927, page 769, etc.) ‘“ Not only were two of 
our members appointed to the preparatory 
committee,” he said, “ibut, in addition to the 
co-operative delegates from various countries, 
the Alliance itself was represented at the 
Conference and was recognized by the League 
of Nations and by the whole economic world. 
It was thus ranked among the greatest inter- 
national economic organizations and _ repre- 
sented as such. Here, then, co-operation is 
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considered from the point of view of 
general interests of humanity, ag an institution 
which, through its consumers’ and agricultural 
organizations, serves to promote public wel- 
fare and proper economic organization.” 


The congress passed a resolution placing 
on record its appreciation of the recognition 
given by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions to the International Co-operative Al- 
hance as testifying to the widespread ac- 
ceptance of the utility of the co-operative 
principle as a factor in the solution of world- 
wide economic problems and the re-establish- 
ment of economic peace. 


During the past two years 


Impressions several delegations from 
of industrial other countries have been 
conditions visiting the United States 


in United States in order to gain first-hand 
knowledge of industrial 
conditions, and to learn some lessons from 
American prosperity that might be applied 
in their own countries. The report of a delega- 
tion appointed by the British Government 
was outlined in the Lasour Gazetrn, May, 
1927. Similar delegations returned lately to 
Germany and Australia. The last issue of this 
GAZETTE contained a brief summary of a gen- 
eral report on industrial conditions in the 
United States, written by Mr. H. B. Butler, 
the deputy director of the International La- 
bour Office, Geneva. The Manchester Guard- 
wan discussed the reports of some of these 
visitors in its issue of September 8. English 
observers are impressed chiefly by the ex- 
tent of co-operation between employers and 
workmen. “ The United States employers pool 
their information and give particulars about 
costs, prices, production, and other matters to 
their associations and to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce far more freely than 
is the habit in other countries. In this spirit 
a new movement has been launched. It 
is still in its infancy, but it is significantly 
strong in the most important industries. HKm- 
ployers call in their workpeople, set up works 
councils, give them functions and responsibili- 
ties, and seek to put the personal and cor- 
porate relations of the industry upon a basis 
of good will and confidence. The trade unions, 
on their side, have met this movement half- 
way. The trade unions represent, of course, a 
much smaller proportion of workers in the 
United States than in Britain, and they in- 
clude as a rule only the small class of skilled 
and well-paid labour. They do not renounce 
the desire of a new and better ordering of in- 
dustrial society, but they are ready to co-oper- 
ate in increasing production.” 


English visitors are impressed also by the 
limits of trade union organization on this 
continent. The Guardian quotes Mr. But- 
ler’s remark that with two striking exceptions 
—the miners and the garment workers—trade 
union organization is almost confined to the 
“upper and medium strata among the native 
and Americanized wage earners.” Of the 
trade unions in the United States the clothing 
workers are regarded as being the most in- 
teresting because they have sought to solve 
this particular problem and have achieved 
success in spite of special difficulties. 


The “industrial strategy” of 


Clothing the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Workers of America, to 
constructive which reference was made 
policy in the preceding note, is 


described by the President 
Sydney Hillman, in a recent series of articles 
in the Advance, the organ of the Union. The 
union’s policy consists, first, in carrying the 
fight into the territory of the “open shop” 
employees; and second, in co-operating with 
the employers of union labour. “The union is 
obliged to co-operate with the employers 
in maintaining the highest efficiency com- 
patible with the maintenance of union stand- 
ards In opposing demands of the em- 
ployers for breaking down union standards, 
the union have an open mind toward sugges- 
tions that will bring relief to the employer 
without endangering the interests of the union 
imembership. The union cannot take the 
place of an outsider in relation to the indus- 
try; it must fight for a place in the councils 
of industry, a place of power as well as respon- 
sibility. Having aehieved that place the union 
must proceed to utilize its new position. Proper 
union co-operation will place the union house 
at a great advantage in the field of competi- 
tion In numerous instances it has 
been possible for the union, through its ex- 
perts, to point out actual shortcomings in 
the manufacturing process or show the way 
toward real improvement. We have co-oper- 
ated to give to the employer the kind of 
garment that the market demands. It is hard 
for the outsider to understand, first, to what 
extent this kind of policy assists the employer. 
and second, to what extent the union thereby 
eains new power to use for the protection of 
the interests of its members.” 

Discussing the problem of unemployment in 
the industry President Hillman states that “by 
far the chief factors responsible for the 
lessened degree of work in the industry are the 
introduction of machinery and new methods 
of production, both of which make for greater 
efficiency and a larger output per person. . 
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The continuous substitution of workers by ma- 
chines has created a new national problem. 
We are confronted today not only with the 
permanent unemployment of larger numbers 
ef people but also with the resulting decrease 
of the purchasing power of the community. 
How can we meet these problems? The pro- 
per solution is the reduction of hours of work 
and the adoption of unemployment insurance 
in all the industries of the country. Our or- 
ganization since its inception has succeeded in 
reducing the number of hours of work in the 
clothing industry from 54 to 44. And further 
reduction from 44 hours to 40 would be a 
constructive change that would meet the need 
of the workers as well as of the industry.” 

President Hillman concludes that “there 
appears a joint interest of the union workers 
and the employer under contract with the 
union, both against the non-union employer. 
This situation, it is evident, offers great op- 
portunities for the best as well as the worst 
of demagegues. It is in this connection that 
irresponsible and unscrupulous busybodies 
direct against the union co-operating with the 
employer, the charge of class-collaboration and 
other meaningless phrases which are likely 
to cause a good deal of confusion and de- 
moralization.” 


The Australasian Council 
Industrial of Trade Unions recently 
arbitration in took exception to a wage 
Australia award made by a judge for 
the engineering industry 
under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 


Arbitration Act, and resolved to ask for the 
enactment of legislation to provide for the 
substitution of the Industrial Peace Act of 
1920 for the Arbitration Act. Objection was 
taken to the system of arbitration under the 
latter act, under which it was stated that 
the workman is required to appear before a 
judge in order to prove that he is entitled to 
a certain rate of pay. The Industrial Peace 
Act provides for the setting up of industrial 
councils consisting of representatives of the 
employers and workers, with an independ- 
ent chairman. The provisions of this Act were 
outlined in the Lasour GazerTrE, March, 1921 
(page 296). It is now in operation in the coal 
mining industry. 

The various Commonwealth and State laws 
for the regulation of wages and terms of 
contract are described in the following para- 
graph, which is taken from the Official Year 
Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 
16, 1923. — 

Two systems, based upon different princi- 


ples, exist in Australia for the regulation of 
wages and general terms of contracts of em- 


‘German Federation 


ployment. A ‘“ Wages Board” system exists 
in Victoria and Tasmania, and an Industrial 
Arbitration Court in Western Australia. In 
the industrial legislation of New South Wales, 
Queensland, and South Australia, both systems 
are embodied, Industrial or Wages Boards, as 
well as Industrial Courts, being instituted. In 
accordance with the provisions of the Acts in 
New South Wales and Queensland, the Indus- 
trial Courts in these States have been exer- 
cising the functions of Wages Boards, and the 
work of the existing Boards has been greatly 
curtailed. Practically all the awards in these 
States during recent years have been made by 
the Industrial Courts. In Victoria, Wages 
Boards’ decisions may be reviewed by the 
Court of Industrial Appeals. There is also 
the Arbitration Court of the Commonwealth, 
which has power, however, to deal with matters 
extending beyond the limits of a single State. 
The Arbitration (Public Service) Act, assented 
to on the 7th October, 1920, provides for the 
appointment of an arbitrator whose duties are 
to determine all matters submitted to him re- 
lating to salaries, wages, rates of pay, or terms 
or conditions of employment of officers or em- 
ployees of the Commonwealth Public Service. 
This Act superseded that of 1911, under which 
Commonwealth Public Servants had access to 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. The Industrial Peace Act 1920, 
which was assented to on.,13th September, 1920, 
applies to industrial matters in relation to con- 
ciliation and arbitration for the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes extending be- 
vond the limits of any one State. Provision 
is made for the appointment by the Governor- 
General of special tribunals for the prevention 
and settlement of any industrial disputes. 

The 


principle of public 


Public intervention in matters af- 
intervention fecting the conditions of 
in industrial labour is discussed, from 
relations the side of the employers, 


in a recent report of the 
of Employers’ Associa- 
tions, the principal conclusions of which will 
be found in Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, a weekly publication of the International 
Labour Office, in its issue of September 12. 
Briefly stated, this view acknowledges that 
State interference in economic affairs is justi- 
fied and indeed necessary so far as it is con- 
cerned with the protection of the weak, the 
prevention of developments prejudicial to the 
general well-being, and the settlement of diff- 
erences, the immediate solution of which, by 
agreement betwean the parties, is not pos- 
sible or is possible only at the cost of injury 
to the public interests. If this principle be 
accepted it follows that the more abnormal 
the conditions of existence, the more necessary 
is Government interference, and vice versa. 
The report admits that the situation immed- 
iately after the war was extremely abnormal 
and that the period of transformation is not 
yet over; at the same time it contends that 
undue interference by the State—and this, it 
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is thought, is now proceeding—involves the 
risk of weakening the feeling of responsibility 
on the part of employers and workers, dis- 
turbing their relations and ‘hindering the 
transition from arbitrary Government to 
democracy which is taking place in the social 
sphere as well as elsewhere. Following up 
this point, the report examines the possibili- 
ties of promoting co-operation between em- 
ployers and workers. Such co-operation is 
impeded not by real conflicts of interest, but 
by differences as to the means to be employed 
to achieve the same end. In view of this it 
is necessary to bring about a closer attention 
to facts and resnect for the honest convic- 
tions of those who do not agree, but who 
should not on that account be regarded as 
enemies. The Federation also suggests that, 
without prejudice to the collective represen- 
tation of the interests of the workers, the 
labour organizations should allow the develop- 
ment of relations between undertakings and 
their workers, which it regards as complimen- 
tary rather than obstructive to the work of 
the trade unions. 


An article in the July, 1927, 


The human number of the International 
factor in Molders’ Journal (the offi- 
industry cial organ of the Interna- - 


tional Molders’ Union of 
North America, Cincinnati, U.S.A.), draws at- 
tention to the recent change in the trend of 
scientific management in industry. 

When scientific management first appeared 
in the industrial field, it was concerned solely 
with the machinisation of work and worker. 
Latterly, it has become evident to the experts 
or “efficiency engineers,’ that human _ prob- 
lems must enter into their calculations as 
much as, or more than, machinery. “The at- 
titude of these efficiency engineers, these 
industrial experts, supports the position which 
the trade-union movement took from the be- 
ginning, that industrial wastes should be elim- 
inated, that the most efficient methods of 
production should be applied, but that in 
doing these things, management and capital 
must co-operate with labour, for without this 
co-operation, an effort to force upon labour 
methods of production which ‘tend to enslave 
it was to commit an industrial sin, the price 
of industrial sin being failure.” 





The advisory board of farmers’ institutes, 
representing the farmers of British Columbia, 
recently passed a resolution approving of a 
proposal made at a meeting of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce at Vancouver, to the 
effect that a joint council of farmers and 


000. 


manufacturers should be established to dis- 
cuss national problems. The resolution states 
that “no more important step could be taken 
to promote the welfare of the Dominion of 
Canada.” ‘Copies were sent to the headquar- 
ters of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
at Montreal and to the premiers of the four 
western provinces. 





The Department of Health of Canada has 
published a Confederation Diamond Jubilee 
edition of “The Canadian Mother’s Book” 
(Little Blue Books—Mother’s Series, Number 
1). This edition embodies the most modern 
ideas, and contains numerous illustrations and 
diagrams. 





The Toronto Globe states that in 1921 the 
Toronto Teachers’ Council put into operation 
a group life insurance plan, under which some 
1,100 teachers were insured, and in 1926 this 
plan was revised and continued on very fav- 
ourable terms for another five-year period. In 
1926 the Secondary Teachers’ Federation put 
into operation a sick benefit insurance scheme, 
which has been most successful. 





The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board announced during September that 
it would be called to set aside a quarter of 
a million dollars in order to care for the 
widows and dependants of Nova Scotia fish- 
ermen who have lost their lives at sea this 
year. Four schooners bearing approximately 
80 men were lost in a storm on August 24, 
and of these crews at least 64 were Nova 
Seotians who would come under the Work- 
men’s Compensation provisions. Last year 
when 44 Nova Scotia fishermen were lost the 
amount necessary for this purpose was $160,- 





The Alberta committee on workmen’s com- 
pensation which was appointed last June in 
pursuance of a resolution passed by the leg- 
islature at its last session (LABouR GAZETTE, 
July, 1927, page 700) has been engaged during 
the past summer in gathering information 
from other provinces of the Dominion and 
from other countries in respect to compensa- 
tion legislation and methods, including rates 
of payment under various conditions and on 
different working scales. This material will 
be considered by the committee, which is 
composed of five members of the legislature, 
five employers, and five representatives of the 
employees. A report is to be brought in for 
submission to the legislature, and it is ex- 
pected that a number of changes in the 
present Alberta law will be recommended. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation at the end of 

September was reported by the superin- 

tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


In the province of Nova Scotia the farming 
community was engaged in finishing up the 
grain harvest and harvesting roots; potatoes 
were not a very good crop owing to rot. The 
fishing industry reported good catches. The 
demand for workers in the logging industry 
had not really opened up to any great extent. 
Building construction was reported from Hali- 
fax and New Glasgow as fair. Manufacturing 
industries continued on a favourable basis. 
Coal production was being continued at a 
relatively high level. Transportation was fair. 
There were numerous orders registered at the 
offices for women domestic workers. 


Except for potatoes the crops in the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick were reported to have 
been good. The fishing industry reported 
satisfactory catches, the catch of oysters being 
particularly good, with the price favourable 
to the fishermen. The logging industry in this 
province was fairly quiet, although there were 
some demands for piece workers. Building 


and construction were rather busy, with a sub-. 


stantial volume of buildings being proceeded 
with. Manufacturing industries appeared to 
remain normal. Trade was good, while trans- 
portation was reported to be active. There 
was a good demand for women domestic 
workers. 

In the province of Quebec the employment 
offices reported that the demands for farm 
workers had decreased substantially. Orders 
for bushworkers exceeded the number of ap- 
plicants, although numerous placements were 
being made. While the boot and shoe trade 
appeared to be decreasing in activity, other 
lines of manufacturing, including metals, tex- 
tiles, clothing, printing and rubber, appeared 
to be maintaining a very satisfactory level of 
activity. Building and construction, includ- 
ing highway construction, was reported to be 
brisk; building tradesmen, generally speaking, 
were well employed, and there continued to 
be some demand for building labourers. 
Transportation and trade were both reported 
to be active. The decrease in the number of 
tourists visiting the province caused a falling 
off in the demand for women domestic work- 
ers. Throughout the province of Quebec the 
favourable situation earlier reported had con- 
tinued, and prospects for the immediate fu- 
ture were bright. 

In Ontario the demand for farm workers 
was fair for the season, and most of the of- 


fices reported their ability to place all work- 
ers of this class making application. With an 
encouraging volume of building under way, 
some increases in the numbers of workers en- 
gaged were noticeable, and most building 
mechanics were employed. After a slight re- 
cession largely due to stocktaking, manufac- 
turing industries again showed a_ tendency 
toward expansion, and fairly full time was 
generally reported. The iron and steel indus- 
try at Sault Ste. Marie, however, furnished 
an exception, as a substantial decrease in ac- 
tivity there was reported. The demands for 
logging workers in the northern section of 
Ontario were gradually increasing in anticipa- 
tion of the winter cut, and some offices re- 
ported that applicants, who were not plentiful, 
could all be placed. The mining industry 
maintained steady activity. There was a pro- 
nounced shortage of cooks-general throughout 
the whole province. 

In Manitoba threshing was being finished as 
weather permitted, and no shortage of farm 
workers was reported. Farmers were starting 
ploughing and other fall work, but men were 
reticent about hiring for it im view of the pos- 
sibility of securing further work at the thresh- 
ing. Building construction was busy through- 
out the province, particularly in Winnipeg, 
where practically all trades appeared to be 
employed. While there was a good demand 
for casual labour the supply was amply suffi- 
cient. The demand for women domestic work- 
ers was fair, with the number of applicants 
about equal to it. 

Throughout Saskatchewan harvest. workers 
were generally sufficient, although there were 
some slight local shortages. Threshing con- 
tinued where the weather was not interfering 
with it. In this province orders for general 
labour for jobs of short duration were not 
easy to fill, owing to so many workers being 
engaged in the agricultural industry. The con- 
struction industry was fairly busy. The sup- 
ply of and demand for women domestic work- 
ers were about equal. Conditions generally 
were very busy just at this particular season, 
due to the stimulus given by the harvesting 
operations. 

In Alberta favourable weather was hoped 
for in order that the grain still to be cut 
might be attended to. Men for harvesting 
were rather scarce, but satisfactory progress 
had been made. Building and railroad con- 
struction were both brisk, with tradesmen well 
employed and the demands for unskilled 
labour exceeding the applicants available at 
the moment. Due to a shortage of orders for 
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coal the mines were late in getting under way. 
However, men were not available in all cases 
to accept such vacancies as were offering, 
miners being engaged to a large extent at 
harvesting. There were a few calls toward 
the close of September for bush workers. 
Women domestic workers were scarce, but 
there was a surplus of harvest cooks. 

In the logging industry in the province of 
British Columbia there were some demands 
for workers and some shortages of applicants, 
the latter being probably due to workers hav- 
ing left for the harvest in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. The metal mining industries in this 
province remained normal. Fair activity was 
reported in the building and construction 
group, some centres reporting all tradesmen 
employed. The manufacturing industries re- 
mained much the same, although canneries 
were showing greater seasonal activity. Con- 
ditions generally throughout the coast prov- 
ince were rather encouraging and unemploy- 
ment appeared to be at a minimum. 


There was continued im- 
provement in the employ- 
ment situation at the begin- 
ning of September, when the 
6,079 firms reporting to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics showed a combined working force 
of 905,756 persons, as compared with 900,621 
in the preceding month. This increase was 
rather larger than that noted on September 
1 last year, and greatly exceeded the gain 
indicated on the same date in 1925. The 
index number standing at 109.7, continued to 
be considerably higher than in any other 
month since the record was commenced in 
1920. On August 1, 1927, it was 109.2 and on 
September 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921 it was 104.9, 96.6, 93.1, 100.0, 93.7 and 
88.7, respectively. 


JXMPLOYER’S 
Reports 


Somewhat larger payrolls were reported in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
while employment in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia declined moderately. 
In the Maritime Provinces, there was a slack- 
ening of activity, chiefly in the mining, trans- 
portation and highway construction divisions, 
while practically no change, on the whole, 
was noted in manufacturing. In Quebec, 
there were further gains in building and high- 
way construction and in services, logging and 
mining, while manufactures.showed no general 
change. In Ontario, manufacturing as a 
whole employed fewer operatives, while log- 
ging camps, construction, services, trade, trans- 
portation and mining showed improvement. 
In the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing, min- 
ing, transportation and highway construction 


afforded heightened employment, but railway 
construction was seasonally slacker. In Brit- 
ish Columbia, there was a reduction in em- 
ployment, chiefly in fish-preserving, sawmill- 
ing and non-ferrous metal factories and in 
construction, while logging reported improve- 
ment. 

An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that employment in Montreal, Quebec, To- 
ronto, Windsor and Winnipeg advanced; in 
Ottawa, the situation was practically un- 
changed, while in Hamilton and Vancouver 
curtailment was registered. In Montreal, 
manufactures showed general improvement, 
except in iron and steel works, and construc- 
tion, transportation and services were also 
considerably busier. In Quebec, most of the 
gains took place in construction and manu- 
facturing. In Toronto, manufacturing, ser- 
vices and trade recorded heightened activity. 
In Ottawa, slight increases in manufactures 
were practically offset by similar declines in 
construction. In Hamilton, iron and steel and 
building construction released help, while 
other industries showed little general change. 
In Windsor and the other Border Cities, 
quarrying and transportation were rather more 
active, while employment in automobile fac- 
tories remained quiet. In Winnipeg, manu- 
facturing, communications and trade regis- 
tered most of the improvement. In Vancou- 
ver, reductions in personnel in lumber mills 
accounted for most of the contraction, al- 
though construction was also slacker. 

Within the manufacturing group in the Do- 
minion as a whole, there were declines in iron 
and steel, lumber, fish-canning and building 
material plants, while vegetable food, elec- 
trical apparatus, electric current, boot and 
shoe, textile and some other industries 
reported greater activity. Logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, building con- 
struction, services and trade, on the whole, 
also reported increased employment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of September. 


The volume of unemploy- 


TRADE ment among local trade 
UNION unions at the close of Aug- 
REPORTS ust was slightly in advance 


of that recorded in the prev- 
ious month, as was indicated by the returns 
received from 1,602 organizations with a com- 
bined membership of 170,024 persons. Of these, 
3.7 per cent were without work on August 
31, as against percentages of 3.3 in July, and 
2.5 in August last year. The situation 
among the New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
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unions was slightly more favourable in August 


this year than in the preceding month; in 
Manitoba the same percentage of idle mem- 


bers was indicated in both July and August, 


while in the remaining provinces there were 
When comparing with 
the returns for August last year Quebec, 
and British 
unions reported moderate declines and the re- 
maining provinces small increases in activity. 


offsetting reductions. 


Ontario, Manitoba 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Columbia 


HMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE 
REpPorRTS 


A summary of unemployment as reported 
by local trade unions at the close of August 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of August, 


1927, 


the 


offices 


Ol, the 


Employment Service of Can- 
ada referred 56,164 workers 


to positions, 
total of 54,624 placements. Of these the place- 
ments in regular employment were 44,776, of 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


and 


made a 












































1927 1926 
September August July September August July 
Trade, external, aggregate.... $ |.............. 195,303,285] 172,155,516 178,889,595} 181,332,805) 200,204,844 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONnSUMpHON./h.. Beer TL. eee 99,348,340 91,368,667 85,562, 911 89, 669,575 88,610,048 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 94,216,194 79,395,041 92,224,610 G0, 621,419 110,325,650 
Gustoms duty collected.....0.°$° - 1). 14, 912,637 14, 028,030 13,619, 733 13,0/225688 12,750, 236 
Bank debits to Individual : 

ACCOUNTS eae cte 2 eset # Eas cI) eee rue 2,607,321,486) 2,678,428, 944] 2,357,181,127] 2,446,244,992| 2,424,355, 669 
Bank’ clearings: .. )oe ho}. : abet eons patie be 1,542,€00, 000} 1,544,000, 000} 1,383, 628,097] 1,404,000, 000] 1,444,014,544 
Bank notes in circulation..... HaGy ric. aoe eee 166,645,392} 174,406,053] 168,008,821] 167,047,023] 171,515,803 
Bank deposits, savings........ Dy) Tits. PURE Py: eae 1,389, 703,490} 1,379, 013,600] 1,335,895, 766] 1,383,116 753! 1,329, 909,818 
Bank loans, commercial, ete.. § |.............. 1,025, 605,519) 1,016,332,036] 959,889,525] 945,274,265} 941,501,876 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Comimoenstocks.o2.).. ss, 197-2 184-2 176-1 157-0 152-8 147-5 

Preferredistweke ke. i. . § 191 109°5 108-2 105-3 98-2 97-1 96-3 

Ee .5 + eee Ae ee 111-6 111-1 111-1 109-6 109-5 109-7 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- ' 
Oly. scree. PS eee. se rary 151-0 152-3 152-0 152-5 153-9 156-2 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

Seti sts TE A, Peet Ne $ 21-05 21-11 21-10 21-15 21-32 21-30 
tBusiness failures,number.... ——|.............. 146 eRe: Se ee a 140 167 
tBusiness failures, liabilities.. $ |.............. 1,680,886 TeyeSay OSL eee fe eee 1,715, 844 2,059,121 
§Employment Index Number, 

mployers’ pay roll figures. 109-7 109-2 108-4 104-S 104-2 103-7 
*$Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)..... *3-7 *3°3 ¥*3-2 *2-5 *2-3 by | 
ATOTOBT ATION ay Se a ed. BL ee a 10,242 12,288 12,409 13,946 16,227 
Building permits..........~.. Ua deeb Fe + Mp tod 29,651,888 16,511,011 11,036,359 11,672,599 18,683,415 
tContracts awarded.......... $ 32, 787, 700 29,881,000 37,401,200 20,760,000 31,696, 000 33,865, 000 
Mineral Production— 

Pig rons nh Be Ae ., tons 52,470 63, 234 50,997 64,187 58,780 67,232 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 7155 , 000 77,479 55, 250 58,837 45,674 64, 847 

Ferro alloys...... tons 4,771 4,839 ** 4510 3,083 3,085 2,931 

YORE WAC. y bieae! «. Sid tonal ete : 1,306,928 1,229, 104 1,406, 675) ON. Ponte, «3 1,347,627 
Silver oreshipped from Cobalt lbs. 1,049, 294 1,069,376 585, 602 1,320,577 1,490,496 2,182,459 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

ULGMlopede be Apia d Aimee gti eee) bdnnital! eee eae 216,163,619] 230,570,219 190,344,981] 201,172,456] 225,258,489 
Railway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, ; 

freight Ssesrewerpsi hes wi ten - cars 286,150 250,924 249, 792 285, 571 235,298 240,391 
(4)Canadian National Rail- 

Ways, grossearnings.... $ 17,614,005 17,032,530 16,582,136 18,068,077 16,594, 147 ‘16, 899,209 
(2)Operating expenses..... ag eee rt eee C2 eae ee eae 18,100,116 16, 255,465 16,356,535 2302 OL 
Canadian Pacific Rail- : 

way, gross earnings..... pu tie, et), See eee 17,258,634 16,028, 713 18,875,404 16,630,173 16,598,421 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

Sil Wines: Foieee eae ae BO eons es ap o8 13,396,485 12,901,927 12,426,580 12,324, 798 12,677,285 
Steam railways, freight in 

COnemtles ff 5 Ane. 2185552 pd dale ell iceicee re eee re ye oa. 2,185,779, 668] 3,144,211,445] 2,047,223,917] 2,212,815, 616 

INGWSDEINtal yaaa ee on TONS .|:f.oces one 180,187 162,564 161,387 162,545 163,037 
Automobiles; passenger........  |...........00. 10,139 8,719 12,444 12,782 12,953 
***TIndex of physical volume 

OF DUSIICRS “er Ure ae ie te eee a T1138 -0 138-6 132-9 134-4 134-1 

Industrial productions!) )4)..42/0% ee. eee 11143 -3 151-2 e 141-1 139-9 147-5 
Manulacturing (yo... 6 oto”. olmey ne ae {1139-7 140-2 145-8 134-6 145-6 


Se SSE TE mE ype ee a Ls Een NS NS A ab el) Oe seein) Be Saiclbl Sey es wear ee ol}? A nel |e Dore 


*Figures for end of previous months. 


in this issue. 


ing and construction. 
east of Quebec. 


Bradstreet. 
**Wigures for four weeks ending October 1, 19 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
Manufacturing includes consum 
(2)Inecluding lines east of Quebec. 


{Maclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 
27, and corresponding previous periods. . : 
manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 


***The index of tke 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ers’ goods and producers’ goods. 


{7Preliminary. 


(1)Excluding lines 
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which 39,703 were of men and 5,073 of 
women. The placements in casual work num- 
bered 9,848. Employers notified the Service 
of 58,858 vacancies, of which 47,729 were for 
men and 11,129 for women. The number of 
applicants for work was 64,282, of whom 52,- 
440 were men and 11,842 were women. A 
marked increase is shown in the volume of 
business transacted when the above figures 
are compared with those of the preceding 
month, due to harvest operations in the west, 
but a decline is registered when a compari- 
son 1s made with the corresponding month 
last year, the reports for July, 1927, showing 
31,955 vacancies offered, 38,684 applications 
made, and 29,521 placements effected, while 
in August, 1926, there were recorded 77,501 
vacancies, 78,519 applications for work, and 
70,980 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of August, 1927, may 
be found elsewhere in thig issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION recent movement of trade and 
IN CERTAIN industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 1036. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that the physical volume 
of business in Canada was practically main- 
tained in August as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. The index was 138.0 in 
August as compared with 138.6 in July, month- 
to-month comparison being facilitated by ad- 
justment for seasonal tendencies. The report 


states further that “favorable weather during. 


the Jast two months did much to offset the 
handicap of a backward seeding season, and 
the harvesting of one of the largest crops on 
record has brightened the economic outlook 
for the next twelve months. The physical 
volume of business was less in the third quar- 
ter of the present year than in the second. The 
reaction was moderate, however, and the 
movement of the new crop to ultimate 
markets will tend to expand many of the fac- 
tors which enter into the Canadian volume of 
business. In the manufacturing division the 
production of newsprint reached a new record 
in August and the primary iron and steel in- 
dustry was more active than in July. Auto- 
mobile production was in greater volume than 
in the preceding month, but much below the 
level of last year. Activity in the mining in- 
dustry was nearly maintained, while contracts 
awarded in the construction industry were in 
lesser amount. The movement of freight was 
in greater volume, the revenue carloading 
showing a substantial increase in August. 
“The index of industrial production main- 
tained in the Bureau is designed to measure 


the trend of industrial activity in the four 
branches of construction, mining, forestry and 
manufacturing. The index in August showed 
a drop of about eight points, due chiefly to 
the falling off in the volume of construction 
contracts, though the statistics of building 
permits indicate the projected construction in 
cities and towns was at at high level in August. 
The mining index was slightly lower in the 
month under review in spite of increases in 
gold, asbestos and coal; the first of these is 
measured by comparing from month to month 
the exports and the receipts at the Royal Mint 
and the Vancouver assay office; the exports 
of asbestos and employment in coal mining 
are used as an indication of the production 
in these lines. Heavier output by the pulp 
and paper industry resulted in an increase in 
the forestry index, the exports of lumber being 
at a lower level than for some time. In the 
manufacturing division an. uneven develop- 
ment was in evidence, the declines slightly 
more than offsetting the gains. The primary 
iron and steel and automobile industries were 
somewhat more active compared with the pre- 
ceding month; the inspected slaughterings 
were also in greater volume and the sugar 
refineries reported a larger output. 

“The high level of 109.7 reached by the in- 
dex of industrial employment confirms the 
comparatively high level of the indexes of 
physical volume, though the employment 
series is inclined to lag behind the production 
index for several months. The seasonal nature 
of the employment index tends to obscure the 
real trend of the index, and comparisons may 
only be satisfactorily made after adjustment 
for seasonal tendencies. After such adjust- 
ment the index of employment was 107.9 
in August compared with 107.5 in July. These 
adjusted indexes were only exceeded in recent 
years by April and June, when the corrected 
indexes were 108.9 and 108.0 respectively.” 

The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during July decreased 15 per cent from the 
production for the preceding month, but it 
was 29 per cent greater than the average for 
July in the past five years. The figures were 
1,229,104 tons in July as against 1,443,405 tons 
in June and an average of 953,549 tons during 
the five preceding years. All the coal pro- 
ducing provinces showed a decrease in pro- 
duction as compared with the preceding 
month, and the provinces of Saskatchewan, 
New Brunswick, and British Columbia showed 
decreases as compared with the average for 
the month in the five preceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during July numbered 26,237, of whom 20,223 
worked underground and 6,014 on surface, 
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as compared with a total of 25,717 in June, 
of whom 19,739 worked underground and 
5,978 on surface. Production per man was 
46.8 tons in July as against 56.1 tons in June. 
During July the production per man day was 
2.3 tons, as compared with 2.4 tons in June. 
The tonnage lost was largely due to “lack of 
orders.” 


According to a report pre- 
BUILDING Prer- pared by the Dominion 
MITS AND Con- Bureau of Statistics, the 
TRACTS AWARDED value of the building permits 

issued by the municipal au- 
thorities in sixty-three cities in Canada dur- 
ing the month of August 1927, amounted to 
$29,651,888, as compared with $16,511,011 in 
July, 1927, and $11,672,599 in August last year. 

The McLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in September, 1927, at $32,- 
787,700. Of this amount $16,975,200 was for 
business building; $9,951,700 for residential 
building; $4,097,300 for engineering construc- 
tion, and $1,763,500 for industrial building. The 
apportionment of contracts awarded, by pro- 
vinces, during September, 1927, was: Ontario, 
$18,212,600; Quebec, $9,810,500; Prairie Pro- 
vinces, $2,400,700; British Columbia, $1,954,200, 
and the Maritime Provinces, $409,700. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during September, 1927, according to 
the same Review, totalled $30,675,800, $11,051,- 
500 of this amount being for residential build- 
ing; $8,532,900 for business building; $2,709,- 
500 for industrial building, and $8,381,900 for 
engineering construction (including bridges, 
dams and wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering. 

The total value of construction contracts 
awarded in the Dominion during the January- 
September period, 1927, was $304,873,700, 
and was classified as business building, $110,- 
898,800; residential building, $90,979,400; pub- 
lic worke and utility, $70,944,300, and industrial 
undertakings, $32,051,200. The distribution by 
provinces during the same period was: Ontario 
$138,863,000; Quebec, $96,826,800; the Prairie 
Provinces, $39,588,300; British Columbia, $22,- 
500,100, and the Maritime Provinces, $7,095,- 
500. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in August, 1927, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $99,348,340, as compared with $91,368 667 
in July, 1927, and $89,669,575 in August, 1926. 
The domestic merchandise exported amounted 
to $94,216,194 in August, 1927, as compared 


EXTERNAL 
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with $79,395,041in July, 1927, and $90,621,419 
in August, 1926. 

The chief imports in August, 1927, were: 
iron and its products, $23,310,387; fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $16,688,079, and 
non-metallic minerals and products, $15,056,- 
410. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $26,878,059; wood, wood 
products and paper, $26,817,198, and animals 
and animal products, $16,032,696. 

In the five months ending August, exports 
of agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, were valued at $167,620,826; wood, wood 
products and paper, $118,988,784, and animals 
and animal products, $59,983,365. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
September, 1927, was less than during August, 
1927, and less than during September, 1926. 
There were in existence during the month 
twelve disputes, involving 2,616 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 9,611 working 
days, as compared with thirteen disputes in 
August, involving 4,894 workpeople, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 13,389 working days. In 
September, 1926, there were in existence four- 
teen disputes, involving 2,347 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 20,922 working days. 
Three of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to September terminated during the 
month and one of the strikes and lockouts 
reported as commencing during September 
also terminated during the month. At the 
end of September, therefore, there were on 
record eight strikes and lockouts, effecting 178 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was $10.87 at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, as compared with $10.93 for August; 
$10.94 for September, 1926; $10,81 for Septem- 
ber, 1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; $10.46 
for September, 1923; $10.28 for September, 
1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 for 
September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; and $7.83 
for September, 1914. The decline was due 
mainly to a substantial seasonal fall in the 
price of potatoes, although the prices of beef, 
mutton, beans, evaporated apples, prunes, 
yellow sugar and tea were also somewhat 
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lower. Seasonal increases occurred in the 
prices of eggs, milk, butter and cheese. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.05 at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
$21.11 for August; $21.15 for September, 1926; 
$21.02 for September, 1925; $20.65 for Septem- 
ber, 1924; $20.97 for September, 1923; $20.90 
for September, 1922; $22.37 for September, 
1921; $26.38 for September, 1920; $26.92 for 
July. 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for September, 
1918; and $14.33 for September, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly higher, due to increases in the 
prices of anthracite coal. No changes were 
reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 151.0 for September, 
as compared with 152.3 for August; 152.5 for 
September, 1926; 156.2 for September, 1925; 
153.9 for September, 1924; 154.6 for Septem- 
ber, 1923; 147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 
for September, 1921; 245.5 for September, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); 213.7 


for September, 1919; and 205.0 for September, 
1918. In the classification according to chief 
component materials three of the eight main 
groups declined, three advanced, while two 
were unchanged. The Vegetables and their 
Products group was substantially lower, due 
mainly to lower prices for grains, flour, pota- 
toes, rubber, hay and straw. The Non-Ferrous 
Metals group declined somewhat, because of 
lower prices for copper, lead, tin and spelter, 
while silver and zinc sheets were higher. The 
Chemicals and Allied Products group also de- 
clined. The Animals and their Products 
group and the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group advanced, the former mainly 
because of advances in the prices of milk, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, hides, leather, boots and 
shoes; and the latter due mainly to higher 
prices for cotton, gingham, cotton bags, sash 
cord, and hessian. The Non-Metallic Miner- 
als group advanced, chiefly because of higher 
prices for anthracite coal. The Wood and 
Wood Products group and the Iron and its 
Products group were unchanged. 


Empire Marketing Board 


The Empire Marketing Board, appointed in 
the early summer of 1926 upon the recommen- 
dation of the Imperial Economic Committee, 
has published its first annual report. The ob- 
ject of this organization is to further the 
marketing of Empire produce throughout the 
British Empire, its membership including re- 
presentatives of every part of the Empire. 
The work of the Empire Marketing Board 
includes the active advertisement in the 
United Kingdom of the Empire produce home 
and overseas, but such publicity is regarded 
as the last stage only in the attempt to pro- 
mote the organization of Empire production 
and Empire marketing. Scientific Research 
constitutes the first work of the Board. It has 
striven to strengthen and perfect existing 
scientific institutions rather than to establish 
new institutions. Research work has been car- 
ried on in the tropical and sub-tropical parts 
of the world, and efforts have been made to 
eliminate the pests and diseases of plants and 
animals. Financial assistance to this end has 
been given to the Imperial College of Agri- 
culture at Trinidad and to the Amani Institute 
in Tanganyika. The Low Temperature Re- 
search Committee at Cambridge is working on 
the development of coal storage processes upon 
which the successful marketing of overseas pro- 
duce depends. Animal breeding and fruit 
growing have been the object of special in- 


vestigations designed to improve _ present 
methods. 

The Board’s work in the economic field con- 
cerns the efficient organization of Empire 
marketing and the elimination of waste in its 
various stages. Special investigations have 
been conducted into the marketing of fruit, 
dairy produce, and Indian ground nuts with a 
view to the elimination of unnecessary waste. 

Publicity, the last stage in the promotion 
of Empire marketing, embraces newspaper ad- 
vertising, posters, exhibitions, empire shopping 
weeks, window dressing competitions, and 
lectures. The report mentions the co-opera- 
tion of the retailer as essential to the success 
of the publicity work, and expresses the hope 
that an increasing number of retailers will join 
the endeavour beirtg made to place before the 
consumer the variety of excellent produce that 


the Empire can provide. 





The National Conference of Friendly Soci- 
eties (Great Britain), at a recent convention, 
adopted a resolution recommending the in- 
clusion of a new miners’ disease in the schedule 
of industrial diseases under workmen’s com- 
pensation. This disease consists of a contrac- 
tion of the dense tissue known as the palmar 
fascia, which is found in the palm of the hand 
under the skin, extending to the bases of the 
fingers. It is often the result of work in mines. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1927 


URING the month of September the De- 
partment received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Power and Transmission Company 
and certain of its employees, being linemen, 
high tension trouble men, groundmen, shop- 
men, armature winders, machinists, wiremen 
and helpers, members of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Trades Union, Hamilton Branch. 


Application Received 


One application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received during the month from locomotive 
engineers in the employ of the Canadian Na- 
tional, Canadian Pacific and Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railways. Seven thousand 
employees were stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute, which related to the men’s 
request for a 15 per cent wage increase. The 
Honourable Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
requested representatives of the railways and 
of the union concerned to meet him in Ottawa, 
where a conference, over which he presided, 


was held. As a result of the conference, it 
was agreed that suggestions made by the Min- 
ister as to a basis of settlement of the dispute 
would be considered by the railway compan- 
ies and the men. Pending the outcome of. 
these efforts to effect an amicable agreement, 
no steps were taken looking to the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


The Board established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Limited, and certain of 
its employees, members of Divisions 101, 109 
and 134, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America, 
was completed during September by the ap- 
pointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice D. 
A. McDonald, of Vancouver, B.C., the ap- 
pointment being made by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other members of the Board, 
Messrs. A. G. McCandless and Percy R. Ben- 
gough, Vancouver, B.C., nominees of the em- 
ploying company and employees, respectively. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Dominion Power and Trans- 
mission Company and Its Electrical Workers 


A report was received from the Board 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Power and Transmission Company, 
Ltd., and certain of its employees, being line- 
men, high tension trouble men, groundmen, 
shopmen, armature winders, machinists, wire- 
men and helpers, members of the Canadian 
Electrical Trades Union, Hamilton Branch. 
The board had been completed during the 
month by the appointmtnt of Mr. J. M. God- 
frey, K.C., Toronto, Ontario, as chairman, on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
“members of the Board, Messrs. Colin G. 
Snider, K.C., and John IL. Counsell, K.C.,; 
Hamilton, Ontario, nominees of the company 
and employees, respectively. The dispute re- 
lated to wages and working conditions, sixty 
employees being directly affected and three 
hundred indirectly. The report was signed by 
the three board members, Mr. Snider dissent- 
ing, however, regarding a certain point. 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes . 
Investigation Act, 1907, and of a Dispute 
Between, The Dominon Power and Trans- 
mission Company (Employer) and certain 
of ws Employees being linemen, high 
tension trouble men, ground men, shop- 
men, armature winders, machinists, wire- 
men and helpers, etc., members of the 
Canadian. Electrical Trades Union, 
Hamilton Branch, (Employees). 


To the Honourable Prerer Heenan. 
Minister of Labour. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Str—The Board of. Conciliation appointed 
in connection with the said dispute held 
sessions on the 15th, 16th, 19th, 23rd and 
30th of September and first of October. The 
employers were represented by Messrs. 
George E. Waller and W. G. Angus, and 
the employees by A. M. Barnetson. Albert 
Wild and Alexander Jenkins. 

All parties to the dispute were given full 
opportunity to present arguments and make 
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such statements as would be helpful to the 
Board in arriving at a conclusion. 

After giving due consideration to said 
statements, arguments and the evidence pre- 
sented, the Board unanimously agree and 
join in recommending that the agreement as 
to wages and conditions made between the 
parties on the first day of April, 1922, be 
restored and continue in force until the first 
day of May, 1928. 

The Chairman and Mr. John L. Counsell, 
a member of the Board, further report that 
the employees have based their claim for 
increased wages on the fact that the Hamil- 
ton Hydro Commission has recently made 
substantial increases to their employees doing 
the same kind of work. 

A comparison of the rates of pay and 
working conditions of the two companies 
discloses that the per diem wages earned by 
both groups of employees are practically the 
same, but that the daily working hours of 
the Hamilton Hydro Commission are now 
eight hours whereas the employees of the 
Dominion Power and Transmission Company 
work nine hours a day. The employees of 





the Dominion Power and Transmission Com- 
pany believe that their daily working hours 
could be reduced to eight hours and paid 
for at the present per diem rate without 
substantially increasing the payroll of the 
company. The Chairman and Mr. Coun- 
sell recommend that, when wages and work- 
ing conditions are being negotiated after the 
expiration of the agreement of the first of 
April, 1922, if the Company’s application to 
the Ontario Railway Board for increased 
fares be granted, the employees of the 
Dominion Power and ‘Transmission Com- 
pany be placed in the same position as the 
employees of {the Hamilton Hydro Com- 
mission with regard to hours and wages. 

Mr. Colin G. Snider does not join in this 
recommendation, or in any way agree there- 
to. 


Dated the Ist day of October, A.D. 1927. 
(Sgd.) Jno. M. Goprrey, 


Charman, 


J. L. Counss1, 
CoLtiIn G. SNIDER 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


EVENTEEN new decisions of the Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
have been received by the Department. This 
Board was established under an Order in Coun- 
cil, dated July 11, 1918, while the war was still 
in progress, its purpose being to secure unin- 
terrupted service on the railways. The Board 
consists of six representatives of the railway 
companies and six representatives of labour, 
one for each of the railway brotherhoods. 
Earlier cases were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette for August, 1927, and in previous 
issues. The new decisions are as follows:— 


Case No. 293—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 


The employees protested against the assess- 
ment of demerit marks against the record of 
a conductor who had the rear end of his train 
struck by another train while standing on the 
tracks. The Board sustained the action of the 
company, which was taken on the ground that 
the conductor took no precautions to protect 
his train while standing on a sharp curve. 
Case No. 294—Canadian National Railways 

(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 

A conductor was dismissed from service for 
aitempting to collect credit for mileage 
earned when he was booked “off duty.” ‘The 

47968—2 


employees claimed that there were doubts as 
to. the evidence that he was so booked, and 
submitted contrary evidence. As a matter of 
leniency the company subsequently reinstated 
the conductor, the time off duty being entered 
in his record as “suspension.” The employees 
claimed payment for this period at the rate 
of 100 miles per day. 


The claim of the employees was not sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 295—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 


Conductors of crews in freight service at a 
certain point are required, to walk about one 
mile to deliver bills and register their train 
after it has been placed on the designated 
track in the yard. They claimed that the time 
so spent should be paid for as “terminal time,” 
in addition to the miles and hours made on 
the trip. The Railway contended that this 
point had been decided already in connection 
with Case No. 262 (Lasour Gazette, October, 
1925, page 965), and that the terminal time 
rule did not apply unless the yard is blocked 
or a similar delay occurs. The alleged griev- 
ance of the mile walk, moreover, occurred at 
all other points where the yard office is at the 
extreme end of the yard. In the opinion of 
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the Board the case was in substance a request 
for a new rule. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 296—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 


Rule 5, article 5, of the conductors’ schedule 
provides that conductors “deadheading”, or 
travelling as passengers in the course of their 
duties, are to be paid at the same rates as the 
conductor on the train by which they travel, 
except a conductor who is “deadheading” to 
take a preference run or promotion to which 
he is entitled by change of time table, etc. In 
this case a conductor claimed “deadhead mile- 
age” from his distant terminal, the train by 
which he usually returned having been can- 
celled by a change in the time card. The com- 
pany denied the claim on the ground that the 
circumstances were similar to those prevail- 
ing when new runs are created, no “deadhead- 
ing” being paid in the latter case. Evidence 
at the hearing showed that the conductor was 
“deadheading” in order to exercise his senior- 
ity rights. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 297—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 


This case concerned a controversy as to the 
payment of a monthly guarantee to trainmen 
in freight service. Article 3, clause E of the 
Canadian Northern Trainmen’s schedule pro- 
vides that conductors employed on regular 
through and way freight trains are to be paid 
for a minimum of 3,000 and 2,800 miles respec- 
tively a month. A conductor followed a 
regular through-freight car for an -entire 
month, but the distance covered was 40 
miles short of the minimum guaranteed. He 
claimed for the 40 miles to make up the guar- 
antee, but payment was refused by the com- 
pany, it being alleged that the conductor 
had booked an unnecessary amount of rest and 
that he had had ample opportunity to make 
his guaranteed mileage during the month. In 
view of these circumstances the claim of the 
employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 298—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A regularly assigned train crew failed, ow- 
ing to a derailment, to reach their headquarter 
station in time to take out their train, and 
another crew was ordered to relieve them. The 


employees claimed that the relieving crew 
should be paid for this trip as unassigned ser- 
vice, and not as part of the regular assign- 
ment. The company on the other hand con- 
tended that the relieving crew were subject 
to the conditions of the assignment. Under 
the circumstances the Board sustained the 
claim of the employees. 


Case No. 299—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew were called to pro- 
ceed to the scene of a fire. For this duty they 
presented time tickets at through-freight rates, 
but the company reduced them to work-train 
rates. The mileage of the crew was thus 
cut from 169 “through-freight miles” to 100 
“work train miles.” The company pointed out 
that there was nothing in the schedule to 
justify the employees’ claim, and that crews 
ordered to take out equipment for the purpose 
of fighting fires had always been considered 
as being engaged in work train service and 
paid accordingly. The claim of the employees 
was not sustained. 


Case No. 300—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A controversy arose on the question as to the 
moment when “detention time” starts when 
crews are delayed at terminals or “turn 
around” points. The conductors’ and train- 
men’s schedules provide for payment for such 
delay at through-freight rates in addition to 
the mileage or hours made on the trip. The 
employees contended that detention time 
starts from the moment of the first stop in- 
side the yard limits. The railways contended, 
on the other hand, that it starts when the 
train is placed on the designated track in the 
yard, and that a stop for the purpose of throw- 
ing the switch to enable the train to reach the 
designated track does not constitute a delay 
calling for detention pay. The Board ruled 
that detention pay is not due when crews are 
not delayed on entering the yard at turn 
around points. The claim of the employees 
was not sustained. 


Case No. 301—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. 


The conductor and crew of a freight train 
were assigned to special service calling for 
considerable work during their trip. They 
arrived late at the distant terminal the de- 
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lay bringing them under the special “road 
detention” rates of pay. After their arrival 
at the terminal they had their regular duties 
to perform in yarding, delivering the engine 
and bills and registering the train. For this 
work they claimed straight time on an hourly 
basis from the time of starting to work until 
they were actually relieved of duty at the 
distant terminal. This claim was in accord- 
ance with the conductors’ schedule which 
provides that a crew making less than 125 
miles per hour shall be paid overtime on a 
basis of 124 miles per hour. The company con- 
tended however that the schedule provided for 
certain exceptions to this rule and that it did 
not cover the present case. 


The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees under the special conditions of the 
case the crew being on overtime. 


Case No. 302—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor was discharged for irregulari- 
ties in the performance of his duties while 
in charge of a passenger train. He had fallen 
into a trap prepared for him by three “opera- 
tives’ who boarded the train, two of them 
paying full fares, while the third offered him 
50 cents, the correct fare being 90 cents. The 
conductor accepted the offer in presence of the 
three operators, who reported the transaction 
to the local superintendent. The case was 
subsequently heard before the general super- 
intendent, the conductor being accompanied 
by the local chairman of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. The conductor was soon after- 
wards dismissed. An agreement was reached 
later to submit the case to the Board. The 
employees contended that the charges were 
not proved as required by Article 10 of the 
conductors’ schedule. The contention of the 
employees was not sustained by the Board. 


Case No. 303—Canadian National Railways 
(central region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A switch tender was demoted from his posi- 
tion in consequence of an accident and was 
assigned a position of crossing flagman at a 
lower wage. The employees protested against 
the demotion, and asked that the man should 
be restored to his former position and paid for 
any time lost through no fault of his own. The 
company contended that the man had not 
the qualifications required for this position. 
The claim of the employees was not sustained 
by the Board. 
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Case No. 304—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew were dismissed from 
service for booking rest on arrival at their 
terminal, thereby holding up loading of stock. 
They were reinstated after four days, but 
each member of the crew was assessed 20 de- 
merit marks. The employees claimed pay- 
ment for lost time, and also the removal of 
demerit marks. They stated that their action 
in booking rest was justified by Rule 27 of the 
conductors’, and Rule 32 of the trainmen’s 
schedule which provide that conductors or 
trainmen on arrival at terminals are not to 
be called for immediate duty if they want 
rest, and that they are to be judges of their 
own condition. The rule states that “required 
rest must be booked on arrival and will be 
given complete before being called.” The 
company contended that this rule had never 
been construed to mean that crews would 
not be required to do certain important yard 
work or switching on arrival at terminals 
where no switch engine is employed. On in- 
vestigation it was found that the crew had 
been on duty only for nine hours and 45 
minutes before they arrived at the terminal. 

The Board found that the conductor and 
crew should have rendered the service re- 
quired before going off duty, and the claim of 
the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 306—Canadian Nationa! Railway 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


The trainmen’s schedule (clause D article 1) 
provides that trainmen on passenger trains 
who are required to accompany engines to or 
from the shop tracks at certain specified 
points are to be paid for this service at over- 
time rates, with a minimum of 20 minutes in 
addition to other payments. In the case of a 
trainman who was required to perform this 
service, the company used the time required 
for the work to make up the monthly guaran- 
tee of 4,500 miles, considering that this practice 
did not conflict with the above rule. The 
employees contended, on the other hand, that 
the rule expressly required this time to be 
allowed “in addition to other payments.” 

The Board sustained the contention of the 
employees. 

Case Ne. 307—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

This case concerned the interpretation of the 
rule governing the payment of “detention 
time.” The trainmen’s schedule guarantees 
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payment for monthly mileage of a 4,500 miles 
“exclusive of detention.” The company con- 
tended that this expression referred to “ter- 
minal detention,” while the employees claimed 
that the company had not the right to include 
any detention time to make up the monthly 
guaranteed mileage, as had been done in the 
case of a particular trainman. The Board 
sustained the contention of the employees. 


Case No. 308—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A Grand Trunk Pacific passenger trainman 
submitted a claim for the payment of “pre- 
paratory time” under Article 3 of the train- 
men’s schedule, which requires passenger train- 
men to be on duty for 15 minutes before 
a train is due to leave, payment being made 
“for terminal detention pro rata at detention 
rates from time train is due to leave until it 
departs.” Terminal delays after arrival are 
paid for on the same basis from time of ar- 
rival until the crew is relieved from duty. The 
employees stated that at some points trainmen 
are required to report for duty 30 minutes or 
more before starting, but 15 minutes of this 
time is always deducted by the company and 
not paid for. The company contended that 
the article quoted clearly meant that passenger 
trainmen are not to be paid for the first 15 
minutes that they are required to be on duty 
before the train is due to leave. This practice 
had always been followed, without any pro- 
test from the men until this case. The con- 
tention of the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 309—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Rule 10, article 5 of the trainmen’s schedule 
provides that train baggagemen and freight 
brakemen handling government mail on regu- 
lar runs are to receive payment at the rate 
of $10 per month for this service, while those 
handling such mail only intermittently are to 
receive 50 cents per trip, with a maximum of 
$10 per month. The trainmen on a certain 
run handled government mail regularly twice 
a week and everv time they were required to 
do so, and for their service they claimed to 
be entitled to payment at the monthly rate. 
The company held that the word “intermit- 
tently,” as used in the rule, was applicable 
to the case, and paid the men 50 cents per trip. 


The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 
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Case No. 310—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Two assistant yardmasters, formerly employ- 
ees of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 
claimed standard wages for the period since 
the amalgamation of that railway with the 
Canadian Northern Railway in September, 
1920. The application to the Board was made 
ex parte, the general manager of the system 
having declined to take part in the proceedings. 


-The employees stated that these assistant yard 


masters, since the amalgamation received $40 
per month less than the Canadian Northern 
employees of the same class who were em- 
ployed at the same terminals. Prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, the assistant yard masters on the 
Canadian Northern received $135, and this 
amount was increased to $150 per month on 
January 1, 1918. The McAdoo award later 
raised the rate to $205 per month, but the 
Grand Trunk Pacific assistant yard masters 
did not participate in that advance. The 
Chicago award came into effect in 1920, giving 
these employees an increase of $35 per month, 
bringing the Canadian National Railways yard 
masters up to $240 and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific yard masters up to $200. 


The Board found that there was no violation 
of agreement on the part of the Railway 
Company and that there was no schedule 
rule involved in the case. Under these cir- 
cumstances the case was not properly within 
the Board’s jurisdiction. . 





The Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, 
at a convention held at Edmonton in Sep- 
tember, considered a draft bill submitted by 
the Winnipeg unit to provide unemployment 
insurance on a federal basis. The draft bill 
was referred by the convention to all units 
in ‘Canada for further consideration, and also 
to all units of the Canadian Legion, with a 
recommendation that the principle contained 
therein should be approved. According to 
press reports, the proposed measure would 
require the compulsory payment of contri- 
butions to an unemployment fund by em- 
ployers and workers, supplemented by con- 
tributions from the provincial and federal 
governments. The benefit provided would be 
at the rate of $6 per week for single persons 
and $10 per week for married persons, these 
rates after the first year to be raised respec- 
tively to $12 and $30. The bill proposes that 
state insurance 10 cent stamps should be on 
sale at all post offices. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during September 
was twelve, as compared with thirteen during 
the preceding month. The time loss for the 
month was less than during September, 1926, 
being 9,611 working days as compared with 
20,922 working days during the same month 
last year. 








Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date oO employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Sepew927 Giscsweas face 12 2,616 9,611 
UNTER TPA com Coates ORE 13 4,894 13,339 
Sentry! 926)..A cee shes 14 2,347 20, 922 


a 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees at its com- 
Mmencement and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Nine disputes, involving 1,486 workpeople, 
were carried over from August, and three dis- 
putes commenced during September. Three 
of the strikes and lockouts commencing prior 
to September terminated during the month, 
and one of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing during September also terminated 
during the month. At the end of September, 
therefore, there were on record eight strikes 
and lockouts, as follows: bakers, Montreal, 
P.Q.; ladies’ clothing factory workers, Toron- 
to, Ont.; men’s clothing factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q.; electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.; 
blacksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask.; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q.; pulpwood cutters, Sudbury, 
Ont., and District; and sheet metal workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected, although the unions or organi- 
zations concerned have not yet declared them 
terminated. Information is available as to 


two such disputes, namely, fur workers av 
Winnipeg, Man., September 25, 1926, and 
plumbers at. Windsor, Ont., April 5, 1927. 
The dispute of cigarmakers at Montreal, P.Q., 
in existence since March 24, 1925, and the 
dispute of men’s clothing factory workers in 
Montreal, P.Q., in existence since July 28, 
1926, are reported to have lapsed. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month, two were for increases in wages 
and one was against a decrease in piece rates. 
Of the four strikes and lockouts which ter- 
minated during the month two were in favour 
of the employers and two resulted in a com- 
promise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coat Miners, New AserdEEN, N.S—The 
miners in one of the collieries were involved 
in a cessation of work from August 30 to Sep- 
tember 6, owing to a demand of the drivers 
for extra pay for taking the horses to the 
stables. The miners decided to return to work 
pending negotiations between the executive of 
the union and the management. In negotia- 
tions which followed it was arranged that the 
stables would be placed nearer the working 
places. 


Bakers, Montreat, P.Q—Toward the end 
of September an agreement was reported be~- 
tween some of the employers involved in this 
dispute, providing for increases in wages sub- 
stantially as demanded. At the end of the 
month there were still on strike twenty-six of 
the seventy-three employees involved at the 
beginning. 


Men’s CLoTHING Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—A number of the strikers involved 
in this dispute secured work elsewhere, reduc- 
ing the number from forty-two at the begin- 
ning of the month to ten at the end. 


BLACKSMITHS, SASKATOON, Sask.—The num- 
ber of employees involved in this dispute in- 
creased during the month from four to nine, 
some who had secured work elsewhere being 
again unemployed. 


LatrHers, Monrreat, P.Q.—This dispute, be- 
ginning June 6, 1927, for an increase in wages, 
was reported as having lapsed during Sep- 
tember, none of the strikers demands being 
secured. 


ExectricaL Workers, VANcouver, B.C.—The 
cessation of work occurred on July 14, 1927, 
the employees demanding an increase in 
wages to $9 per day and a five-day week, 40 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1927 


Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 


(a); Strikes and Lockouts occurring prior to September, 1927. 


Mininc— 
Non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing— 

Coal miners, Aberdeen, N.S... 1, 250 3,750 |Commenced August 30, 1927, for change in working 
conditions. Work resumed Sept. 6, 1927, in 
negotiations following employees partially suc- 
cessful. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 

Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ 54 1,040 |Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 

Unterminated. 


Clothing (including knitted goods }— 


*Ladies clothing factory work- 
ers,7) orontopOnt:. eat. a 3 78 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926; enforce- 
ment of non-union conditions. Unterminated. 


Men’s clothing factory work- 


ers Montreal: PAQ 5. 220% .! 42 676 |Commenced June 4, 1927, against change to piece- 
rate system and to maintain union conditions. 
Unterminated. 


Printing and Publishing— 
*Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont. 3 78 |Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of em- 
ployees for union activity. Unterminated. 


Iron, Steel and Products— 
*Blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon, 
PTO age kas sia’ Aisa ome 9 234 |Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages and 
: recognition of union. Unterminated. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 


Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.. 80 1,560 |Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
CONSTR UCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Lathes; Montreal, P2Quis%.. 20h rae, 1 ee eo Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Lapsed during September. In favour of em- 
ployers. 


Electrical workers, Vancouver, 
Athh gan Lbs trniseres Thacker 45 270 |Commenced July 14, 1927, for increase in wages and 
shorter hours. Terminated Sept. 8, 1927. In 


favour of employers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during September, 1927. 


Loceing— 
Pulpwood cutters, Sudbury Dis- 
trict, Onts ess. Reeser eeeee 65 325 |Commenced Sept. 24, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, New West- 
minster, B.C., and district.... 1,000 1,000 |Commenced Sept. 21, 1927, against decrease in price 
of fish. Work resumed Sept. 22. Compromise. 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Sheet metal workers, Mont- 
Teal P57 ene tee kee 65 600 |Commenced Sept. 1, 1927, for an increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 





*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced but there are stili a number of employees out and 
on the strike benefit list of the union. . 
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hours. On September 8 the strikers returned 
to work on the same conditions as before the 
strike, namely $1 per hour and eight hours 
per day, forty-four hours per week. 


SALMON FISHERMEN, NEW WESTMINSTER, 
B.C., AND District.—A dispute was reported in 
the press, involving salmon fishermen on the 
Fraser river in a cessation of work on Septem- 
ber 21, 1927. It was reported that the can- 
neries had reduced prices from 75 cents per 
fish for sockeye salmon to 40 cents, and from 
8 cents to 4 cents for pink salmon. It was 
arranged that the price would be 50 cents for 
sockeye and 8 cents for pink salmon. 

PuLpwoop CvuTTERS, SupBURY, ONT., AND 
District—A number of pulpwood cutters de- 
manded an increase in the rate from $2.25 per 


cord to $2.50, which was refused by the em- 
ployers, the men ceasing work and seeking 
work elsewhere. Some firms, however, were 
reported to have granted the increase. At the 
end of the month the dispute was still unter- 
minated. 


SHEeer Mera, Workers, Monrtreau, P.Q.— 
A number of sheet metal workers in various 
shops ceased work when certain employers re- 
fused to sign agreements presented by the 
union similar to that signed by several other 
employers (Lasour Gazette, September, 1927, 
p. 1003). One employer was involved from 
September 1 and five from September 21. By 
the end of September forty-three out of the 
sixty-five employees on strike had secured 
work elsewhere. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1927, as an adden- 
dum to the review of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1926. The latter review in- 
cluded a table summarizing principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in 
the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish 
these statistics only once each year, the fig- 
ures being issued in some cases after an in- 
terval of as much as two years, so that for 
such countries the latest figures are not for 
relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of new disputes reported dur- 
ing August was 22, and 12 were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a 
total of 34 disputes in existence during the 
month, The number of workpeople involved 
(directly and indirectly) in all disputes in 
progress in the month was 19,000, and the 
time loss 169,000 working days. 

Of the 22 disputes beginning in the month, 
6 were against proposed reductions in wages, 
5 over other wages questions, 4 on questions 
respecting working arrangements and 7 on 
other questions. Settlements were made in 
the cases of 20 disputes, 6 in favour of work- 
people, 6 in favour of employers and 8 ended 
in compromise, leaving 14 disputes untermin- 
ated. 

The strike of 2,000 coal miners which be- 
gan in May, when the miners refused to work 


one shift on Saturday rather than two shifts 
on alternate Saturdays, the dispute involving 
stoppages of work on Saturdays only, had 
not been settled at the end of August. 

Another coal mining dispute, involving 
directly and indirectly, about 1,650 workpeople, 
began on August 26 against proposed reduc- 
tion in rates of wages and of piece-work 
rates. No settlement had been made at the 
end of the month. 

The general lockout of slipper operatives 
at’ Rossendale, which began July 20, was with- 
drawn on September 7, and an agreement 
reached, establishing a conciliation board for 
the industry. 


Australia 


For the year 1926, the number of disputes 
reported was 360, involving 803 establish- 
ments and 113,034 workpeople, of whom 
80,768 were directly and 32,266 indirectly in- 
volved. The time loss for all disputes in 
progress was 1,310,261 working days, and the 
estimated loss in wages £1,415,813. 

In the first quarter of 1927, the number 
of disputes reported was 110, involving 277 
establishments and 63,604 workpeople, of 
whom 44,992 were directly and 63,604 indi- 
rectly involved. The time loss for all dis- 
putes in progress was 792,645 working days, 
and the estimated loss in wages £810,071. 

The railway service in the State of Queens- 
land was completely tied up for a week owing 
to an industrial dispute. A strike of sugar mill 
employees against the employment of European 
labour took place, and the cane cutters’ union 
induced the railway union to refuse to handle 
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freight to or from the mill involved. The 
railway system in Queensland is state owned, 
and on September 3, the Government dis- 
missed the entire staff of 18,000 railway 
workers and stated that it would re-employ 
only those who would obey the instructions 
of the Railway Commissioner. Motor trans- 
portation services were organized by the 
Government and were reported to be oper- 
ated successfully. A large number of railway 
workers reported for work during the week, 
on the terms of the government. On Septem- 
ber 10 the dispute was declared at an end, 
and by September 12, normal service was 
resumed. The strike of sugar mill employees 
continued. 


South Africa 


In the year 1923 two disputes began, in- 
volving 50 workpeople, and resulting in a 
time loss of 740 working days with an esti- 
mated loss in wages of £960. 

In 1924, seven disputes began, involving 
1,856 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 10,129 working days, with an estimated 
loss in wages of £20,958. 

In 1925 there were no disputes involving 
stoppages of work. 


United States 


The number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning in July was 62, of which 42 involved 
32,876 employees, making the average num- 
ber of employees per dispute 783. Of the 62 
disputes, 16 were in building trades, 16 in 
the clothing industry, 9 in coal mining and 
the others in various other industries. 

The strike of 2,000 labourers and hod car- 
riers in Rhode Island, who went out on June 
1, for an increase in wages, had not been 
settled at the end of July. 

A dispute regarding jurisdiction between 
the bricklayers’ and plasterers’ unions was 
the cause of a cessation of work by 6,000 
building trades workers in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, from July 12 to July 25. 

About 6,000 teamsters and truckdrivers in 
New York City went out on strike on Sep- 
tember 7 for an increase of the average wage 
from $40 to $45 per week, with an 8-hour 
instead of a 9-hour day. A settlement was 
reached granting the $5 increase with a con- 
tinuance of the 9-hour day, and work was 
resumed September 12. 

Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—After 
two unsuccessful attempts to settle this dis- 
pute in Illinois by joint conferences, the third 
conference, convened on the suggestion of 
union officials, succeeded on October 1 in 
reaching an agreement by which work would 
be resumed at the same rates as prevailing 
before the stoppage. This agreement is to 


- 1,012 establishments. 


be in force until April 1, 1928. In the mean- 
time a joint commission of four, consisting 
of two operators and two union representa- 
tives was provided for, to make a study of 
the wage question, and their report was to 
be the basis of negotiations for a new agree- 
ment to come into force on April 1, 1928. In 
Indiana a similar agreement was reached on 
October 7. 

In the other states comprising the “Cen- 
tral Competitive Field,” namely, western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, no settlement was 
reached. Minor disturbances occurred both 
in western Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
new court injunctions were granted restrain- 
ing union members from interfering with 
the operation of the mines, and certain 
restrictions were placed on picketing. Pro- 
tected by these injunctions, open-shop opera- 
tions continued and production was reported 
to have increased. In Indiana, it was report- 
ed at the middle of September that 55 per 
cent of the mines were in operation under 
the terms of the former agreement. 

In the Southwest field (Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas) an agree- 
ment was signed on October 6 by operators 
and union representatives, providing that 
work be resumed on practically the same 
scale as before the suspension of work. 

Belgium 

During July, 9 strikes began and 14 dis- 
putes were still in progress from the prev- 
ious month, making a total of 23 disputes 
in progress during the month. The number 
of workpeople involved was 10,039 and the 
time loss 180,288 working days. Of the 9 
disputes beginning in the month, 5 were over 
wages question. Sixteen disputes were ter- 
minated, 6 in favour of workpeqople, 6 by 
compromise and 4 in favour of employers. © 


Germany 

During the first quarter of 1927, 83 strikes 
and 7 lockouts were terminated, involving 
The total number of 
workers affected was 132,727, of which 130,- 
952 were directly affected. The time loss for 
all workers involved in disputes was 1,038,- 
760 working days. (Classified according to. 
causes, 37,923 workers were involved in dis- 
putes concerning wages, 92,489 in disputes con- 
cerning hours, and 2,287 in disputes over other 
questions. Classified by results, 119,731 work-. 
ers were involved in disputes which ended 
in favour of workers, 9,130 in disputes which 
ended in compromise and 2,091 in disputes 
which ended in favour of employers. 


Netherlands 
During July, 22 disputes began, involving 
967 workpeople. 
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AGREEMENT CONCERNING CONCILIATION MACHINERY FOR RAIL- 
WAY SHOPMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A’ agreement was signed on August 15, 

1927, between the British ‘railway com- 
panies and the trade unions which include in 
their membership employees in the railway 
workshops, providing for the establishment 
of machinery for dealing with questions af- 
fecting wages, hours and conditions of service 
of male wages staff employed under shop con- 
ditions. The unions which are signatories to 
the agreement are the National Union of 
Railwaymen, the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, the Electrical Trades Union, the 
United Patternmakers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Society of Coppersmiths, Braziers and 
Metal Workers, the National Union of Foun- 
dry Workers, the United Operative Plumbers 
and Domestic Engineers’ Association, the 
Workers’ Union, the Amalgamated Machine, 
Engine and Iron Grinders and Glazers’ So- 
ciety, the Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trade Workers, the Shipconstructors’ and 
Shipwrights’ Association and the Federation 
of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades. 

The agreement provides for the establish- 
ment of a shop committee in each shop where 
not less than 75 workpeople are employed, 
consisting of a number of representatives of 
the employees, and of representatives of the 
company not exceeding the number of em- 
ployees’ representatives. Provision is made 
for the grouping of shops for the same purpose 
where less than 75 workers are employed. At 
any works or depot where, in the same de- 
partment, there is more than’ one shop com- 
mittee, a works committee is to be set up. A 
third type of body, a line committee, is also 
to be established for each department, for 
the purpose of dealing with matters affecting 
detached bodies of workers in the same de- 


partment at centres where the number of . 


employees is not large enough to enable a 
shop committee to be formed. 

Any employee, or group of employees, de- 
siring to raise a question within the scope of 
the scheme, may make representations in the 
first place to the foreman of the shop. If the 
answer is not satisfactory reference is to be 
made to the shop committee, or if there is 
no such committee the question may be dis- 
cussed with the local management. Matters 
not settled by a shop committee may be re- 
ferred to the works committee or discussed 
between the district staff officer of the trade 
union and the local management or referred 
by the shop committee to the head of the 


department. At places where there is no 
shop committee the question may be referred 
to the line committee. If the employees in 
two or more shops desire to raise a general 
question the matter is referred to the local 
management, and failing satisfaction, to the 
works committee. Employees at different 
centres where there are no shop or works 
committees wishing to raise a question col- 
lectively are to refer in the first place to the 
head of the department, and failing satisfac- 
tion, to the line committee. Matters which 
are not settled by the works or line com- 
mittees may be discussed between the district 
staff officer of the union and the local man- 
agement, or between headquarter officials and 
the general manager of the company. If the 
trade unions wish to raise a question of a 
national character they are to take up the 
matter with the general managers, and a na- 
tional railway shopmen’s council is to be 
established to deal with such matters. Any 
questions which the company or companies 
may wish to raise are to be referred to the 
employees’ secretary of the appropriate com- 
mittee or of the national council. Provision 
is made for the expediting of cases referred 
to the new bodies, and also that, where the 
parties concerned desire to submit a question 
to arbitration, the reference is to be to the 
Industrial Court. No withdrawal of labour 
or unauthorized action is to be taken pending 
negotiations on the lines set out in the agree- 
ment. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal (New 
York), discussing the “turnover” problem in 
its issue of September 10, made the following 
suggestion: “ First in the course of investiga- 
ting an excessive turnover is to find out why 
the employees quit. The method of doing 
this is simple—ask them. The exit interview, 
as it has been called, is of much importance. 
Conducted by a third person it serves as a 
check upon the shift boss or foreman or who- 
ever has been the immediate superior of the 
employee who is throwing up his job. It may 
show that the man has not been assigned to 
the work for which he is best fitted. Tact and 
courtesy in most cases will bring out the real 
reason for the man’s dissatisfaction. Also, 
even though he persists in his intention to go 
elsewhere, he will have kinder feelings toward 
his late employer.” 
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ADOPTION OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Agreement Executed by Dominion Government With Provincial Govern- 


ment Under The Old Age Pensions Act 


EFERENCE was made in the September 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE (pages 925- 
926) to a proclamation which was issued 
by the government of British Columbia on 
August 25 authorizing the provincial govern- 
ment to enter into an agreement with the gov- 
ernment of Canada pursuant to the Old Age 
Pensions Act of the Dominion Parliament 
(Statutes of 1927, Chapter 35), and pursuant 
also to a provincial statute respecting Old Age 
Pensions (Chapter 50 of the Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1926-27) for the establishment of a 
system of old age pensions in British Colum- 
bia, the cost of such pensions to be divided 
equally between the Dominion Government 
and the provincial authorities. Reference was 
also made to an Order in Council which had 
been adopted by the government of British 
Columbia entrusting the administration of the 
proposed old age pensions system to the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

A federal Order in'‘Council was approved dur- 
ing the month of July entrusting the adminis- 
tration of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, to 
the Minister of Labour. The Honourable 
Peter Heenan, federal Minister of Labour, 
conferred with the provincial government of 
British Columbia during the month of August 
in regard to the inauguration of the proposed 
system of old age pensions there. On September 
28, shortly after the return of the Minister of 
Labour to Ottawa, an Order in Council was 
approved authorizing the Minister of Labour 
to enter into an agreement with the province 
of British Columbia for the inauguration of a 
system of old age pensions there under the 
terms and conditions which had been provided 
in the federal Act of Parliament of last ses- 
sion on this subject. The agreement with the 
government of British Columbia was accerd- 
ingly signed by the Minister of Labour on the 
same day. It had previously been approved 
by the provincial authorities and signed on 
their behalf by Honourable A. M. Manson, 
the provincial Attorney General and Minister 
of Labour. British Columbia is, therefore, the 
first province in which the old age pension 
system, which was approved by the Dominion 
Parliament last session, will go into effect. 

The Dominion-provincial agreement in 
question provides that old age pensions w:!l 
be payable from September 1, 1927, It is 
provided in the Dominion-provincial agree- 
ment that,— 


(1) On, from and after the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1927, the Province agrees to pay to 


each person who, upon application by such per- 
sen, is found by the pension authority to be 
entitled to receive a pension under the pro- 
visions of the Dominion Act, the sum of two 
hundred and forty dollars yearly, each of such 
payments to be subject to reduction as pro- 
vided by the Dominion Act, ard all of such 
payments, whether as to amount or otherwise, 
to be subject to and governed by the provisions 
of the Dominion Act. 


(2) The Province further agrees on its part 
to comply with all the provisions, stipulations, 
provisoes and conditions contained in the Do- 
minion Act. 


(3) The Dominion agrees to pay to the Prov- 
ince quarterly in accordance with and subject 
to the provisions of the said Dominion Act 
an amount equal to one-half of the net sum 
paid out during the preceding quarter by the 
Provinee, pursuant to the provisions of this 
agreement. 


Instructions to intending applicants for old 
age pensions in British Columbia have been 
issued by the Old Age Pensions Department 
of the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, Vancouver, in the terms following :-— 


Under the Act an application may be sub- 
mitted by any person who is a British sub- 
ject, or, being a widow, who is not a British 
subject. was such before her marriage has at- 
tained the age of seventy years; has resided 
in Canada for the twenty years immediately 
preceding the date of proposed commencement 
of pension; has resided in the province in which 
the application for pension is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the said date; 
is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 
is not in receipt of an income of as much as 
three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) a 
year; and has not made any voluntary assign- 
ment or trarsfer of property for the purpose of 
qualifying for a pension. 

It will be necessary for any applicant to 
prove his or her age and nationality. Useful 
documents for that purpose are a certificate of 
birth, or certificate of baptism, certificate of 
marriage showing age, certificate of service in 
any of His Majesty’s Forces, certificate of 
naturalization or entries in a family Bible or 
cther genealogical record or memorandum of 
the family. Satisfactory proof of age and 
nationality should be filed with the application. 


Proof of residence in Canada for the period 
of twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of commencement of pension and proof of exact 
period of residence in this Province are es- 
sential in determining the eligibility of the 
applicant and the amount of pension payable. 
The proofs you propose to file coverirg this 
twenty year period of residence should accom- 
pany the application. State what other proofs 
you can secure as to the exact period of resi- 
dence in this Province and period in Canada. 

An application for pension cannot be con- 
sidered until proofs of residence, age and na- 
tionality are produced. 
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THE PROBLEM OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN INDUSTRY 
Results of Study by Pennsylvania Old Age Pension Commission 


HE report of the Pennsylvania Old Age 
Pension Commission, made public early 
this year, was noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1927 (page 246). After an exhaustive 
study of pension plans in existence in the 
United States, the commissioners found that 
these plans were inadequate and insecure, and 
unanimously expressed the opinion that “a 
state system of old age pensions or insurance is 
by far superior, from every point of view, to 
any of the existing forms of aged relief.” The 
commission has lately published a summary, 
prepared by Mir. Abraham Epstein, research 
director, of the facts and figures revealed in 
the course of the inquiry. Some of the findings 
are summarized in the following paragraphs. 
The United States Census of 1920 reported 
a population of approximately five million per- 
sons 65 years of age and over, and this figure 
was estimated to have increased by half a mil- 
lion in 1925. Of this number it is estimated 
that between 15 and 20 per cent are depend- 
ent upon private or public relief, while 20 
per cent in addition are dependent upon child- 
ren or relatives for their support. If the ratio 
of dependence that exists in Massachusetts 
were true for the entire country it would fol- 
low that about 1,800,000 persons 65 years of 
age or over are now dependent on others for 
their support in old age. 

The commission rejects the opinion that this 
widespread condition of dependence on others 
is the result of improvidence during the past 
working life of the aged. “AIIl theories about 
thrift and independence,” it is stated, “and all 
objections to paternalism notwithstanding, em- 
ployers of labour have found that, in practice, 
the average wages paid in most industrial 
establishments have proved insufficient to pro- 
vide for those periods of life when the wage 
earner is no longer able to participate actively 
in industry. Even when the worker succeeds 
in accumulating considerable savings he is 
frequently deprived of these through some cir- 
cumstance over which he has no control, and is 
left dependent in old age, despite his con- 
scientious practice of thrift.” Few wage- 
earners, it is pointed out, are able to con- 
tinue at work until the end of their days. 
Moreover the employment of elderly persons 
in industry is becoming more difficult. The 
percentage of persons over 65 who were re- 
corded as gainfully employed has declined 
nearly 20 per cent in the course of the last 
thirty years. 

Many employers have been impressed by 
the problem of old age, and have established 


private industrial pension systems for the 
benefit of their employees. The report de- 
scribes the most typical plans now in effect, 
and estimate their value as a means of solving 
the mational problem. The total number of 
persons in receipt of pensions from all in- 
dustrial concerns in the United States does 
not exceed 100,000, this number being only 
5 or 6 per cent of all the needy aged persons. 
The average amount of the pension thus pro- 
vided is about $485 per year. About four- 
fifths of all the pension systems in exist- 
ence are in the public utilities and metal in- 
dustries group. Seventy-two per cent of all 
the concerns which notified the commission 
that they were operating old age pension 
systems employ over 1,000 workers each. That 
the pension systems are main!y confined to 
the large employing firms is evident from the 
fact that the bulk of wage earners in the 
country are still employed by comparatively 
small concerns, the census of 1920 showing 
that only six per cent of all industrial estab- 
lishments employ 101 workers or more. 

The report describes the various types of 
private pension systems now in existence. 
These types include (1) provision of lighter 
jobs and informal gratuities for old employ- 
ees; (2) formal discretionary plans, in which 
the employer retains full power in regard to 
the working and continuance of the plan; (3) 
formal limited contractual plans, in which the 
employer relinquishes the right to abandon 
the pension allowance where pensions have 
actually been granted; (4) contributory pen- 
sion plans; (5) single premium deferred annui- 
ties; (6) modified deferred annuity premiums; 
(7) employee-managed pension funds. 

Discussing these types of pension the report 
notes that in nearly al! the benefits pro- 
vided are precarious and insecure. “Hardly 
any pension fund now in force provides legal 
guarantee of the continued payment of pen- 
sions to all the employees in the service 
of the concern operating the fund. With 
their long service requirements, stringent char- 
acter provisions and disciplinary clauses, these 
funds can only apply to 2 small proportion of 
all the workers.” Extensive studies of labour 
turnover, conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics show that only 


3.4 per cent of male workers and 2.4 per 


cent of female workers remain with the same 
concern over 20 years. The deferred single 
premium plan (that is, the service annuity 
granted from year to year without long ser- 
vice requirements, which becomes the pro- 
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perty of the employee whether he stays or 
leaves the concern), is obviously the most 
equitable of all the plans, but apparently 
American industry does not see its way to 
p2y the heavy cost of this plan. 


In regard to the financial structure of the 
existing plans the report states that “one 
of the most important disclosures of this 
study is the lack of financial provision to 
meet the pension payments. With rare excep- 
tions, the concerns having pension plans have 
not set aside special funds to take care of the 
pensions as they fall due, but expect to meet 
these liabilities simply out of operating ex- 
penses. Almost none of the companies which 
established pension systems made scientific 
calculations in advance of the probable cost 
to themselves over a period of years of these 
pension systems. And in the case of the 
companies which are establishing new pension 
systems this habit of largely trusting to luck 
that future pension costs will be within their 
capacity to pay, is still being adhered to. The 
fallacies of this system have been repeatedly 
pointed out by actuaries and all those who 
have studied the problem. None of the 
American systems have yet reached, or have 
nearly approached the peak of costs, and it is 
simply on account of this fact, the experts 
declare, that most concerns have found it 
possible to continue operating their pension 
systems without finding the outlay involved a 
serious financial burden. 


“Actuaries contend that it is difficult to 
make a mathematically reliable estimate of 
the probable liabilities which an industrial 
establishment undertakes when establishing 
a pension system without constant revision 
and checking. Insurance companies and in- 
dependent authorities criticize the whole prin- 
ciple of allowing private firms which are not 
subject to public regulation in this respect 
to engage in what amounts to the business of 
writing annuities.” 


In proof of the uncertainty of even the best 
contractual plans’ the report refers to the 
failure of the pension fund of Morris and 
Company. This well-known packing firm 
estabhshed a separate fund in 1909 on basis 
of contributions from employees and the com- 
pany. The workers’ contributions were at the 
rate of three per cent of their wages and were 
deducted from their pay, while the company 
contributed $25,000 a year, setting its maxi- 
mum liability at $500,000. When Armour and 
Company merged with Morris and Company, 
the liabilities of the Morris pension fund to its 
600 retired pensioners alone had grown to a 
sum over $7,000,000. Armour and Company 


refused to assume this responsibility and the 
Morris and Company employees were left 
“high and dry.” The former employees took 
the case to the Circuit Court of the State of 
Illinois, which ruled that the pension plan, 
as actually drawn up, created no contractual! 
liability on the part of Morris and Company. 

At one time it was believed that industry 
in the United States would gradually work 
out the problem of the aged workers and that 
the voluntary provision of private pensions ~ 
would obviate the need for public pensions. 
These expectations have not been realized. “The 
earlier hopes that the introduction of a pen- 
sion plan would greatly lessen the labour turn~ 
over, increase the loyalty and stability of the 
service, etc., have, after a number of years 
of experience not been realized.” ‘The re- 
port concludes as follows: 


“Perhaps the failure of a few more pension 
plans is necessary to awaken public opinion 
to the dangers inherent in the present condi- 
tion. But it would seem inescapable that 
some provision for the great mass of workers 
who are unable to qualify under the strict re- 
quirements of the private pension plans, can- 
not for long be delayed. Modern old age de- 
pendency is a direct hazard of industry. The 
principles underlying workmen’s compensation 
laws must also apply in the case of old age 
pensions. 

“Fortunately, many employers of labour 
with pension plans of their own, are coming 
to recognize, as expressed by the president of 
one large concern, that sooner or later we 
must face the necessity of adopting a scientific 
system under state control. Whether this 
should take the form of a contributory or a 
non-contributory pension plan need not be 
discussed at this juncture. What does seem 
obvious and inevitable from this investigation 
is the immediate necessity of some program 
of state action.” 


ee 


The first conference between officials and 
men of the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway Company, the largest railway in 
Great Britain, was held at London in Sep- 
tember. It concluded with resolutions declar- 
ing that the company’s policy of co-operation 
with labour is in harmony with the trade 
union policy, that other meetings will be 
arranged, and that every possible assistance 
to the furtherance of the object of the move- 
ment which is to restore the prosperity of the 
railroads and ensure a maximum of co-opera- 
tion between employees and owners. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND AND YUKON TERRITORY IN 1927 


New Brunswick 


[5) URING the last session of the New Bruns- 

wick Legislature, which opened on 
March 10 and closed on April 21, 1927, several 
measures of interest to labour were enacted. 


The Mechanics and Wage Earners’ Lien Act 
consolidates and considerably amends the law 
of the province on this subject, bringing it 
more into harmony with the laws in force in 
other provinces. Municipal corporations and 
railways are expressly included in the list of 
organizations whose. property is subject to 
lien. The percentage to be retained by the 
owner is twenty per cent of the contract price, 
unless the price exceeds $15,000, when the per- 
centage retained is fifteen per cent. A work- 
man, labourer, servant, mechanic or other per- 
son employed in manual labour may not, un- 
less his wages exceed $10 per day, waive his 
right to benefit under the Act. The lien of a 
mechanic or labourer for wages has, to the 
~ extent of thirty days’ wages, priority over all 
other liens, derived through the same con- 
tractor or sub-contractor, on the percentage 
to which contractor or sub-contractor is en- 
titled, all such mechanics and labourers rank- 
ing equally. A wage earner may enforce a 
lien in respect of an uncompleted contract and 
may serve notice of motion on the proper 
parties returnable in four days. If the con- 
tract is not completed when the lien is 
claimed by the wage-earner, the percentage is 
calculated on the value of the work done or 
materials furnished by his employer. A con- 
tractor or sub-contractor who makes default 
in completing his contract may not, as against 
a wage-earner claiming a lien, apply the per- 
centage to the completion of the contract or 
the satisfaction of a claim or for any other 
purpose. Every device by an owner, con- 
tractor or sub-contractor to defeat the prior- 
ity given to a wage-earner for his wages, and 


every payment made for the purpose of de- 


feating or impairing a lien, are declared by 
the Act to be null and void. 


A claim for lien for wages may be registered 
at any time during the performance of the 
work or within thirty days after its comple- 
tion. A lien for which a claim has been 
registered expires ninety days after the 
completion of the work or service or the 
placing of the materials or the expiry of the 
period of credit whichever date is latest, un- 
less an action is commenced to realize the 
claim and a certificate thereof is registered. 


A lienholder may, at any time, make a de- 
mand in writing for information regarding the 
terms of the contract, the state of the ac- 
counts or the terms of a mortgage. 

The sections dealing with actions to realize 
claims give the judge wide powers to ensure 
the equitable treatment of all parties con- 
cerned. The form of a judgment may be 
varied by tthe judge in order to meet the cir- 
cumstances of the case, so as to afford any 
party to the proceedings any right or remedy 
to which he may be entitled. All cases are 
appealable except those in which the aggre- 
gate amount of the claims of the plaintiff and 
all other persons do not exceed $100. In the 
latter case, however, the judge who tried the 
action may, upon application within fourteen 
days after judgment, grant a new trial. 

The Mining Act as revised and amended 
contains the same provisions as the old law 
with regard to grants of land to coal miners 
for the erection of dwelling houses. ‘These 
provisions were enacted in 1907. 

An amendment to the Vocational Education 
Act extends the time during which vocational 
committees may be reimbursed for expendi- 
tures on buildings or parts of buildings to 
June 30, 1927. 


Prince Edward Island 


The General Assembly of Prince Edward 
Island, which was opened on March 15 and 
closed on April 12, 1927, passed a new Public 
Health Act containing several provisions of 
labour interest which were not included in the 
Act of 1908. A “house” is defined to include 
a factory, which is thus subject to inspection 
and regulation under the Act. The Provincial 
Board of Health (which is the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council) is charged with the duty 
of inquiring into the causes of varying rates 
of mortality and the effects of localities, em- 
ployments, conditions, habits and other cir- 
cumstances upon the health of the people. 
Regulations may be made governing various 
matters, among which is included the licensing 
of plumbers. No person may establish, con- 
duct or maintain a camp or boarding house 
for the accommodation of his employees with- 
out a written permit from a local medical 
officer of the district in which such camp 
or boarding house is to be established, stating 
that the sanitary conditions of the house or 
camp are satisfactory. This permit may be 
revoked at any time by the medical health 
officer if he considers the sanitary conditions 
are unsatisfactory or that any occupant not 
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immune to vaccination against smallpox has 
not been successfully vaccinated within five 
years. 


Yukon Territory 


The Yukon Council at its recent session 
passed an Ordinance Respecting Old Age Pen- 


sions which empowered the Gold Commis- 
sioner to negotiate and make an agreement 
with the Federal Government for the purpose 
of putting into effect in the territory or other- 
wise obtaining the advantages of any Act re- 
specting old age pensions, which has been 
passed or may be passed by the Parliament. of 
Canada. 





NEW YORK STATE LABOUR LAWS OF 1927 


HE State of New York Department of 
Labour has published a special bulletin 
(No. 151) giving the text of the labour laws 
enacted in 1927, together with the text of 
the federal Longshoremen’s and Harbour 
Workers’ Compensation Act, efiective July 1, 
1927 (Lasour Gazxrts, April, 1927, page 397). 
The latter act was modelled upon the New 
York Workmen’s Compensation law, and is 
in some respects more liberal in its terms. 
It affects a large number of employees on 
the waterfronts in New York City, Buffalo 
and elsewhere, covering injuries to workmen 
employed on navigable waters, including 
rivers, canals and drydocks. 


Workmen’s Compensation—The main group 
of state laws enacted this year was that of 
workmen’s compensation. Consideration of 
this subject is the main function of the State 
Industrial Board, a body to be composed 
henceforth of five instead of three members, 
two each representing the employers and 
workmen, and one being an attorney. The maxi- 
mum weekly compensation for total disability 
was increased from $20 to $25. For temporary 
disability the maximum was raised from $3,- 
500 to $5,000 for total, and $4.000 for partial 
disability. Sixty weeks’ compensation was 
granted for loss of hearing of one ear, the 
loss of hearing of both ears only having been 
compensated previously. The Board may 
now reclassify a disability within a year after 
the accident that has caused it, upon proof 
of error, injustice, or change in condition. 
Uninsured employers are made liable for pay- 
ment of $500 to the special fund for the com- 
pensation of employees totally and perman- 
ently disabled by accidents occurring at sep- 
arate times and by unrelated causes, and in 
case of death for the payment of $1,000 to 
the Commissioner of Taxation and Finance. 
Compensation was provided for volunteer 
foremen, a class hitherto held to be exempt. 


Hours of Labour—In regard to the 8-hour 
law provision was made for investigations, 


under judicial procedure, of hours of labour 
under public work contracts. Penalties for 
wilful violation consist of fine, imprisonment 
and forfeiture of contract. For women and 
female minors the working week was limited 
to 48 hours daily, except that 78 hours of 
overtime is permitted in the course of the 
calendar year. The hours per day may be 
adjusted to permit one short working day 
each week. These new hour limits supersede 
the 9-hour day and 54 hour week that have 
prevailed in factories since 1912 and in shops 
since 1913-14. Prior to those dates the state. 
had a 10-hour day dating for factories from 
1886, and for shops from 1896. 


Far Wages on Public Works—Provision 
was made that wages on public works shall 
not be less than the rate prevailing in the 
locality where such work is carried on. Em- 
ployees may take action to recover the differ- 
ence between the actual payment and the 
determined rate. In addition the employer 
refusing to pay such rate is subject to fine, 
imprisonment and forfeiture cf contract. This 
legislation follows a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court enjoining criminal 
prosecution under the similar law of Okla- 
homa on the ground that the terms “ current 
rate” and “locality ” were too indefinite. The 
amending act defines “locality”? as the town, 
city, village or other civil division where the 
work is being done, and “prevailing rate” 
as the rate in said locality for a majority 
or forty per cent plurality of workmen, lab- 
ourers or mechanics in the same trade or 
occupation. 


Mrs. Adam Shortt resigned during Septem-° 
ber from the Ontario Mothers’ Commission, 
of which she was vice-chairman. She had 
been a member of the Commission since its 
establishment in 1920. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MINIMUM WAGE BOARD OF 
ONTARIO FOR 1926 


id aes sixth annual report of the Minimum 

Wage Board of Ontario, recently pub- 
lished, in detailing the work for the past year, 
emphasizes the fact that it has “enjoyed the 
favourable co-operation of both the employ- 
ers and the employees of the province.” Since 
the first conference with a group of employers, 
the Board has been in constant touch with 
them and their successors, and at the present 
time, in the words of the report, “they regard 
us as their friends.” According to the report, 
the cordial relationship with the employers 
has resulted as follows: 


They tell us that their industry, as a whole, 

is in a sounder state, with increased produc- 
tion from the workers and a higher efficiency 
in management, and they generously give wus 
credit for having helped them to reach this 
happy condition. 


All of the forty-three orders we have issued 
have been framed in a similar fashion, in col- 
laboration with representative employers, and 
their effect upon the several industries has 
been likewise beneticial. The better employer 
has been protected against his unsocial rival. 
The bewildering variety of wage rates has been 
brought to some degree of semblance and con- 
formity. Some employers, whose aim had 
simply been to reduce wage-cost, have learned 
the wiser plan of assessing wage cost as against 
production cost. Best of all, those workers 
whose wages had been below the line of decent 
support have been lifted into independence. 


Dealing with the relationships of the Board 
with the employees and organized labour, the 
report continues: 


The workers whom we exist to protect are 
almost entirely without organization or any 
means of framing and expressing their opinions 
as a class. This has made it difficult for us 
to consult them, and every conference held 
respecting any trade presents the problem of 
selecting and gathering representative em- 
ployees. They are numerous, widely scattered, 
unknown to each other, and comparatively 
helpless in the midst of the turmoil and haste 
of the industrial arena they have entered. Yet 
after six years they and we have come to know 
each other, and the readiness with which they 
turn to us when in trouble is the best evidence 
possible that they kave accepted us as their 
protectors. 


Organized labour, while largely male in mem- 
bership, is yet keenly alive to the interests of 
women who work. We have to acknowledge 
much assistance from trade unions. There are 
some trades where the men are organized but 
not the women, and other trades partially or- 
ganized without. reference to sex lines. We 
have always asked the help of whatever organ- 
ization exists. It has been freely given, afford- 
ing us an intimate and sympathetic knowledge 
of the problems involved. Moreover, in the 
enforcement of our orders, we are much helped 
by labour councils and public-spirited members 
of unions. 


The Board determines the minimum wage 
levels by studying the cost of living in the 
workers’ place of residence. The cost of living 
budget of an average working woman at 


. Toronto is first estimated as a basis for these 


calculations, the budgets of workers in other 
localities being adjusted in proportion to a 
recognized variation in the cost of living as 
between large and small cities, towns, villages 
and country districts. The budget for To- 
ronto as revised to October, 1926, allows $364 
per year or $7 per week for board and lodging; 
$124.65 per year for clothing; $162 for sun- 
dries (including laundry, doctor, dentist, car 
fare, amusement, church, etc.), making a total 
of $650.40 for the year. The weekly budget 
for Toronto is therefore as follows: Board 
and lodging, $7; clothing, $2.39; sundries, 
$3.11, making a total of $12.50 per week. The 
figure thus arrived at is taken as the mini- 
mum wage required to provide a female 
worker at Toronto with the necessities of 
living. 

The Board has been gathering information 
during the past five years regarding the em- 
ployment of marricd women in Ontario, and 
this section of its report is as follows: 

There are in Ontario (census of 1921) 1,451,- 
772 females, or about 49.5 per cent of the total 
population. Of these about one half are of the 
working age (between fifteen and fifty). Of 
these again, perhaps 140,000 are gainfully em- 
ployed, and about 100,000 are under the orders 
of the Board. Nearly 80 per cent of the women 
who have reached the age of twenty have been 


married, for we are one of the most married 
communities in the world. 


In the five years for which we have figures 
it is impossible to discern either increase or 
decrease in the proportion of married women 
working for wages. There can be no doubt, 
however, that women do not now always quit 
their jobs when they get married. This is a fact 
of great moment as all will recognize. With- 
out giving details, our information shows that 
married women at work are more likely to be 
found in the larger cities than in the smaller 
cities and towns. They are most prominent in 
hotels, restaurants and laundries, making up 
about one third of the female working force 
in these employments. They are present in all 
the other trades, and on the whole make up 
from ten to twenty per cent of the female 
workers. 


In regard to administration, the procedure 
followed is outlined. The Board gathers each 
year from all firms in the factory trades, and 
from a considerable number in other trades, 
particularized wage sheets as to their female 
employees. From these returns statistical tables 
are compiled, and these enable the Board to 
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discover whether or not its orders are being 
obeyed. Each shect is analyzed and, where 
any deviations appear, the firm is interro- 
gated. Sometimes the deviations are ex- 
plained away. Sometimes they represent in- 
advertencies on the part of foremen or ac- 
countants and are et once set right. In re- 
spect to deviations, the report observes that 
as a rule such oversights are corrected as 
soon as pointed out. “Another type is of 


the employer—none too efficient himself and 
none too prosperous in his business—who 
would save himse!f by reckless wage-cutting. 
Others again are newcomers to Ontario, and 
have not learned to appreciate the wholesome 
standards of living which have made this 
province one where it is desirable to live and 
do business. Thus we have some cases which 
involve considerable negotiations.” 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN ONTARIO 




















— Firms 
Laundries, dye-works, etc. (Toronto)............... 41 
Laundries, dye-works, etc. (other cities over 30,000) 32 
T.aundries, dye-works, etc. (rest of province)....... 38 
Confectionery, etc. (Toronto)................2.00-. 84 
Confectionery, ete. (other cities over 30,000)...... 65 
Confectionery, etc. (cities 5,000 to 30,000)........... 76 
Confectionery, etc. (rest of province).............7. 33 
Hotel etdres (Toreta) ... os eek, cone. eae 23 
Retail stores (other cities over 30,000).............. 19 
Retail stores cities 5,000 to 30,000)..............05- 67 
Retail stores (rest of province)..............-...00- 21 
Departmental stores, having more than 150 em- 
plovces*TOronto mem paaewle ne. ee omer ea ee 2 
Yextile factories (Torantoy ict, 2. hk Ve 35 
Textile factories (other cities over 30,000).......... 23 
Textile factories (cities 5,000 to 30,000)............. 63 
Textile factories (rest of DLO VINCO) Scatter are on 61 
Needle trades <Deronto) <i...404 heeds oh. Chek 324 
Needle trades (other cities over 30,000)............ 73 
Needle trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)............... 58 
Needle trades (rest of province).............+.-.-.. 19 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (Toronto)........... 68 
Pause, chemicals, cereals, etc. (other cities over 27 
Drugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (cities 5,000 to 30,000) 12 
rugs, chemicals, cereals, etc. (rest of province).... 15 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (Toronto)...... 33 
Boot, shoe and other leather trades (other cities 
OVer 30000) atts he ae aoe eee ee ee 9 
oot shoe and other leather trades (cities 5,000 to 
B0,000) occ t ce. cee ee ee a ee 93 
oot, shoe and other leather trades (rest of pro- 
ee CO is coo De tia pious elk arta one 19 
Electrical trades (Toronto)..............00e0000-, 16 
Electrical trades (other cities over 30,000)....... 8 
lectrical trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)............. 7 
Electrical trades (rest of province)................. 1 
Tobacco trades (TOLotito) ite. heated: goaeber ow: 5 
Tobacco trades (other cities over 30,000)........... 5 
Tobacco trades (cities 50007030, 000) 2 ag.cce epee 1 
Tobacco trades (rest of DEOVIDCOS) «25 cee ee eer eee 2 
Rubber trades (Toronto) eae ee ee: 6 
Rubber trades (other cities over 305000) ek. Sean 2 
Rubber trades (cities of 5,000 to 30,000)............ 8 
Rubber trades (rest of province)..........+.+.+.... 3 
Jewelry trades (TOronto)\o. yesh see ee eee re 20 
Jewelry trades (other cities over 30000): eee see 6 
Jewelry trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)............... a 
Jewelry trades (rest of province)................... 1 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc. (Toronto)......... 162 
aper box, bags, stationery, etc. (other cities over 
30, O00 bi Srnn.:. neice Bo eave «ede seeder ae 64 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc. (cities 5,000 to 
30,000) TEESE 2a SE en BRA Ne Fe 59 
Paper box, bags, stationery, etc. (rest of province). . 95 
Hotels, restaurants (Toronto)...........ss+e00+s00. 138 
All other factory trades (Toronto)................. 95 
All other factory trades (other cities over 30,000)... 54 
All other factory trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)...... WP 
All other factory trades (rest of provinces)+........ 56 


{Excepting seasonal canneries). 


















































Female Average Average | Minimum 
Employees Weekly Wage hours’ |wages (eXx- 
— per perienced 

Over 18 ;} Uncer 18 | Over 18 } Under 18 week adults) 

$ $ $ 

ACTS 1,000 12 54 12 21 46-9 12 00 
462 435 13 02 10 20 48-5 12 00 
407 358 10 80 9 71 48-5 11 06 
2,530 2,132 13 46 12524 46-1 12 50 
813 112 12 61 11 44 46-5 11 50 
503 109 12 08 10 84 52-8 11 00 
220 26 12 92 12 19 51-9 10 00 
410 33 16 44 11 44 48-5 12 50 
1, 066 41 14 46 9 13 47-7 12 00 
872 64 14 20 9 06 50-4 11 00 
117 5 13 19 7 60 51-9 |8 00-10 00 
3,020 410 15 69 9 57 47-9 12 50 
2,069 213 15 13 11 43 45. 12 50 
3,417 685 13 90 11 14 48-2 11 50 
3,592 1,026 12 85 10 21 49-9 11 00 
2,026 437 12 44 9 60 51-2 10 00 
7,615 538 15 69 10 47 43-9 12 50 
891 42 14 492 8 82 46-3 11 50 
1,432 174 13 98 9 16 47-6 11 00 
210 58 13 11 9 20 46-5 10 00 
577 116 15 60 9 46 43-5 12 50 
172 34 Tay, thd GAUSS ig Nach da oe 11 50 
108 10 16 27 10 81 42-8 11 00 
i Wig 14 j1 87 10 14 45-6 10 00 
570 111 15 07 9 90 45-6 12 50 
181 25 16 69 9 49 48-4 11 50 
434 104 14 77 9 19 49.2 11 00 
414 126 12 56 8 91 50-5 10 00 
449 49 14 16 11 44 46-2 12 50 
415 32 14 08 11 24 AT-7 11 50 
286 36 12 97 12 04 49 11 00 
lear tn al ree see on tarende Nh 44 10 00 
213 6 14 80 10 98 42 12 50 
285 23 12 2A 9 83 42-6 11 50 
Or tea Sape LO*6G6rl*s peers se 38-3 11 00 
33 6 12 02 10 35 48-7 10 00 
415 19 16 61 13 36 45-8 12 50 
Sola See ehh OR al erate fon sees 40-6 11 50 
402 115 18725 Ope 48-9 11 00 
200 55 15 03 12 89 54-1 10 00 
141 18 14 96 9 02 44-0 12 50 
14 3 14 40 too 46-1 11 50 
51 10 13 56 Th Or 47-1 11 00 
LSet Sok gee... 7 Ol OOF Naa. eet. ake See 10 00 
29197 317 15 08 10 42 45-7 12 50 
582 60 13 64 9 70 46-5 11 50 
509 70 Poet) 9 39 47-5 11 00 
231 19 13 31 10 13 47-3 10 00 
1,925 24 15 58 14 53 49-8 12 50 
1,020 169 14 75 10 18 45-7 12 50 
701 78 14 28 11 47 47-3 11 50 
924 199 13 32 11 08 48-7 11 00 
830 142 12 76 9 96 48-7 10 00 
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The Board has collected during the year 
arrears of wages due a number of female 
workers. Twenty-nine firms have made such 
payments to ninety-five workers. The total 
sum collected was $4.899.31. In no case was 
it necessary to prosecute. 

During the year covered by the report two 
orders were issued. One of these covers the 
custom millinery trade in the city of Toronto, 


and is known as Order 41. The other covers 
hair-dressing and similar establishments in the 
same city and is listed as Order 42. 

The tables in the report give particulars of 
wages, hours, and the numbers employed in 
each of the indusiries covered by Minimum 
Wage Orders. The table on page 1056 gives 
some particulars concerning each industry for 
the year 1926. 


* A PRACTICAL PHASE OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ” 


REcENT issue of Canadian Finance in 

commenting on the fact that “ sugges- 
tions have been made that insurance com- 
panies add unemployment to their list of 
risks,” quoted Mr. Haley Fiske, President of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, as 
being in favour of insuring against unemploy- 
ment and at the same time pointing out that 
special legislation would be required in both 
Canada and the United States before any of 
the great companies could undertake it as a 
private venture. 

In connection with this endorsation of un- 
employment insurance in insurance circles, it 
may be of interest to recall that in an inter- 
view published in the New York Evening 
World on December 7, 1925, Mr. Fiske stated 
that the Company “is willing to experiment 
with unemployment insurance...... ..and it 
already has formulated rough plans on which 
to work, once the Legislature has given us 
the requisite laws.” 

These “rough plans” of which Mr. Fiske 
spoke are outlined in a pamphlet entitled 
“A Practical Phase of Unemployment Insur- 
ance” by Reinhard A. Hohaus, assistant actu- 
ary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the pamphlet being an enlargment of 
remarks made at the Round Table on “ Un- 
employment Insurance” at a joint meeting, of 
the American Association for Labour Legis- 
lation and the American: Economic Associa- 
tion in December 1925. 


At the commencement of his treatise Mr. 
Hohaus stated as follows: 


It will be assumed that the question of the 
advisability of this type of insurance has been 
settled and that insurance companies are per- 
mitted to offer protection against unemploy- 
ment. It will be further assumed that the 
coverage will be offered on a basis similar to 
that of group life insurance that is, a contract 
made with the employer covering all of his 
employees, or a class thereof determined by 
conditions pertaining to employment. 


Dealing with one of the chief objections 
against unemployment insurance—that of the 
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possibuity of malingering—the report con- 
tinues :— 

One of the first objections always raised 
against unemployment insurance is that there 
would be a great amount of malingering be- 
cause it is “a voluntary act.” If this be true 
it is a very powerful objection. However, the 
claim that “malingering will occur as it is a 
voluntary act” can be raised against almost 
every kind of insurance. A voluntary act on 
the part of the insured can cause the occur- 
rence of the contingency insured against in 
life, health, fire, surety, property, and other 
kinds of insurance. Rain insurance is a rare 
exception where the insured is powerless to do 
so. To prevent the occurrence of such volun- 
tary acts is the function of underwriting and 
a purpose of the contract. 


It is an axiom of health insurance that the 
benefit payable should be less than the income 
received by the insured while actively at work. 
Obviously the reason is to reduce malingering 
so that the insured will not be able to remain 
disabled without suffering financial loss. Like- 
wise any unemployment insurance benefit should 
be less than the wages received while actively 
at work, and the maximum benefit would be 
limited to a percentage of salary—say 66.2-3 
per cent—with a further maximum as to the 
amount in dollars and cents. Both the per- 
centage and the maximum amount might vary 
according to the type of industry and employ- 
ment involved. A weakness of the present 
British plan is that the weekly benefit is a 
flat amount for everybody, so that for some 
the benefit may be larger than the wages re- 
ceived at active work. 


Touching further on this phase of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Hohaus advocates a short waiting 
period before the payments of benefits, and 
suggests the incorporation of the following 
feature in any scheme of unemployment in- 
surance :— 

As a matter of expediency and saving of ex- 
pense in administration, a waiting period would 
be satisfactory as that would eliminate a great 
amount of the short duration unemployment 
for which the expense and trouble of paying 
claims would be very great. It might be sug- 
gested that the benefit be made retroactive 
after six days of unemployment. However, 
until sufficient experience is obtained, it would 
be wise to disregard the retroactive feature. 
An insured who has been unemployed for four 
or five days might be tempted to remain unem- 
ployed for another day or two in order to be 
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entitled to benefit. It is probable that prac- 
tical experience will furnish a_ satisfactory 
method of protection against abuse of this 
nature and allow the benefits to be retroactive. 

Meeting this situation from another angle, 
Mr. Hohaus points out that if desired by the 
employer, proportional benefits would be pay- 
able for part-time employment, and the wait- 
ing period would be an amount of partial un- 
employment equivalent to six days of com- 
plete unemployment. A standard working 
day—for example 8 hours—would be agreed 
upon, and that standard would determine the 
amount of unemployment. 


Referring to the conditions governing pay- 
ment of benefits, the report outlines these as 
follows :— 


The amount of benefit would be a function 
of all or some of the following: salary, years 
of service, incidence and duration of employ- 
ment, and would be determined by a formula 
which would preclude individual selection. Any 
scheme of benefit which varies according to 
the marital status, the number of children, or 
other such provisions would probably be 
avoided. 

No employee would become eligible for cov- 
erage until he had completed a certain period 
of service—one year, for example. Obviously 
the purpose is to eliminate “drifters, floaters, 
casuals, ete.,”’ from the benefits and, therefore, 
from the cost. Moreover, the average em- 
ployee who remains in service generally proves 
more satisfactory to the employer not only 
mechanically but probably morally, so that a 
probationary period may be expected to have 
some effect as an automatic selection of risks. 


Co-operation on the part of the employer 
is considered as essential to the success of un- 
employment insurance. On this factor in the 
problem Mr. Hohaus says:— 


Probably the most important factor in the 
underwriting of this type of insurance is the 
co-operation of the employer. If he gives the 
insurance company active and sincere co-opera- 
tion, the insurance should be a success. If his 
co-operation is only passive and half-hearted, 
the insurance may quite easily prove a failure. 
In order to encourage full co-operation, the 
insurer would require that the employer pay 
all or a substantial share of the cost of the 
insurance, so that he will have a considerable 
financial “stake” in the success of the plan. 
This “stake” is especially emphasized as part 
of the cost may be returned to him through 
roca if his claim experience be satisfac- 
ory. 

The co-operation of the employer is very 
essential in devising a procedure for paying 
claims. The British requirement is that 
claimant for benefits must be capable of, and 
available for, work. but unable to obtain suit- 
able employment. As this requirement puts the 
burden of proof upon the individual, an elab- 
orate organization with employment exchanges, 
various judicial bodies, etc., has been developed 
in England, and it is quite likely that if the 
insurance company had the same requirement 
a similar organization would have to be de- 
veloped. It is always advisable to have a claim 
dependent as much as possible upon fact, and 
as little as possible upon opinion. “ Suitable” 


is, of course, a matter of opinion and hence 
causes much disagreement. 


The primary requirement of the insurance 
company would be that the benefit be based 
upon unemployment caused by the inability of 
the employer to provide employment. This is 
a matter of fact—either the employer can pro- 
vide work or he cannot—and so there is not the 
field for disagreement as in the English require- 
ment. Of course, this inability would be lim- 
ited to trade depression, and will specifically 
exclude unemployment caused by trade disputes, 
misconduct, voluntary separation, disability, etc. 
The claimant would also be excluded from 
benefit while he is an inmate of any institution 
because of ill-health or action of law, or is 
a resident, whether temporarily or perman- 
ently, outside the United States. 


The underlying thought of such requirement 
is that if the previous employer cannot give 
the employee work, it is not likely that any 
other employer can give him suitable employ- 
ment and he should not be discouraged in 
taking temporary work at something else— 
such as snow shovelling. 

As a basis for the calculations of premiums, 
the three elements which should determine 
the scale of premiums are given as:— 


1. The rate of unemployment for which 
benefits are payable. 


2. The rate of interest. 
3. Expense of administration. 


Commenting on the first of these factors, 
Mr. Hohaus considered that it is affected by 
three separate influences—cyclic, seasonal and 
age. The cyclic influence is ascribed to varia- 
tions occurring at the different stages of the 
business cycle, the rate of unemployment be- 
ing low in times of prosperity, and high in a 
period of depression. As regards the seasonal 
influence, the building and clothing industries 
are classed as being considerably affected by 
it. While the available material indicates that 
the rate of unemployment increases with age, 
it is pointed out that “there is a strong possi- 
bility that the increase stops temporarily 
about age 80 or 35 and that the rate decreases 
for about ten years, at which time it increases 
again. Mr. Hohaus considers that while all 
these influences should be carefully measured 
and used in the premium calculations, the 
material by which they can be accurately 
measured does not exist, and that the problem 
resolves itself into a search for available data. 

Developing his tentative plan, Mr. Hohaus 
states that as the rates of unemployment 
vary widely by industry, the premiums 
charged should reflect this variation, and that 
each industry should pay a premium commen- 
surate with the risk in that industry. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company be- 
leves that it is “highly advisable to have the 
scale of premiums vary by industry and wouid 
adopt such a scale in actual practice.” 
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Dealing with the expense of administration, 
Mr. Hohaus observes that “in view of the 
comparatively large premiums which would 
have to be charged, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the business can be administered, 
after the pioneer work has been completed, 
by an insurance company for a cost of not 


more than 10 per cent or 15 per cent of the 


income.” 
The ultimate purpose of the plan is thus 
defined :— . 


The purpose of the insurance should be 
more than the payment of an indemnity when 
a contingency occurs; it should also try to pre- 
vent the occurrence of the contingency. There- 
fore, the insurance plan should be one that will 
induce the employer to reduce unemployment— 
especially seasonal. Probably the best induce- 
ment is to make it to the direct financial ad- 


vantage of the employer to do so. Consequently 
the cost of the insurance will be subject to a 
reduction—either in the form of dividends or 
reduced premium—and the amount of reduc- 
tion will be determined primarily by the em- 
ployer’s own experience. It is felt that this 
method, which in other branches of insurance 
is known as experience rating, should have the 
desired effect as it has had in other branches 
of insurance. 


In conclusion, the faith of the company in 
the feasibility of unemployment insurance is 
stated as follows:— 


At least one insurance company feels that 
the problems of writing unemployment insur- 
ance are not insurmountable, and it is optimis- 
tic about the practicability of this type of in- 
surance. As soon as the insurance laws are 
amended so that it may offer this type of 
coverage, it will do so. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


AciEER a considerable amount of prepara- 

tory work extending as far back as 1919, 
a bill dealing with compulsory unemployment 
insurance has passed the last stages of parlia- 
mentary procedure in Germany and has be- 
come law by the decision of the Reichstag. 
The act, which came into force on October 1, 
sets up a system of compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance, closely co-ordinated with the 
work of the public employment exchanges, 
and covering more than 16,000,000 workers. 
The system is founded on the basis of 
financial contributions from the employers 
and the insured persons, supplemented in 
emergency periods by grants from the authori- 
ties. The original draft of the Act entrusted 
the administration of unemployment insur- 
ance to district unemployment funds, attached 
and subordinated to the provincial employ- 
ment exchanges, but the solution finally 
adopted was not on the lines of decentraliza- 
tion, but of concentration. — 


Central Insurance Institute—A new cen- 
tral autonomous administration of insurance 
is set up by this act, a kind of federai 
employment exchange and unemployment in- 
surance institute with a legal personality, 
which also controls vocational guidance and 
the placing of apprentices. To this federal 
institute are also attached the existing public 
employment exchanges, which constitute, ac- 
cording to their importance, provincial adminis- 
trative organizations. Each municipality must 
be served by an employment exchange. 

Joint Basis of System —In all their degrees 
the various administrative organizations, which 
are appointed for five years, are constituted 
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on a joint basis, including an equal number of 
the representatives of the government, the 
employers and the workers. One at least of 
the latter must represent the interests of 
the employees. In the administrative coun- 
cils of the municipal offices, each of the three 
groups must include at least five representa- 
tives. The number must be seven in the 
councils of the provincial offices and ten on 
the council of the central institute. The Act 
provides for the participation of women in 
all councils. 


Technical Sections and Conciliation Coun- 
cili\—The employment exchanges must be 
subdivided into technical sections for various 
occupations according to requirements. Means 
are provided for the settling of disputes. It 
will be the duty of the central institute and 
its various organs to supervise the work of 
private employment exchanges, both fee- 
charging and other. Fee-charging employment 
agencies will be prohibited from January 1, 
1931, but those whose license dates as far 
back as June 2, 1910, will, when they are 
aboushed, receive an indemnity to be de- 
termined by a special Act. Even before Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, the Minister of Labour may abol- 
ish fee-charging agencies for certain occupa- 
tions. Fee-charging vocational guidance is pro- 
hibited. 


Scope and Benefits of the System—The 
benefits of the unemployment insurance 
system are cash benefits, sickness relief for the 
unemployed, and preventive measures con- 
nected with the campaign against unemploy- 
ment 
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Scope—The scope of the unemployment in- 
surance system coincides with that of sickness 
insurance including the special insurance sy- 
stem for employees, and thus extends to more 
than 16,000,000 workers. The categories of 
workers excluded are almost the same as those 
at present excluded, and include among others, 
the following: 

(1) Workers 
who: 

(a) possess or work a certain area of land 
which allows them to supply the essential 
requirements of their family; or 

(6) are employed under a written labour 
agreement with a minimum duration of 
one year, or involving for the employer 
the obligation of giving three months’ notice 
before dismissal, save in the event of bad 
conduct. (This written agreement must 
be produced at the moment of the request 
for exemption); or 

(c) are boarded and lodged by their em- 
ployer, and in his household; 

(2) Fishermen employed in coastal fishing, 
or those remunerated on a share basis; 

(3) Apprentices with a written contract of 
apprenticeship of at least two years’ duration 
(the exemption lapses six months before the 
expiry of the contract). 

Similarly, manual workers whose annual in- 
come exceeds 3,600 marks, and employees 
whose earnings exceed 6,000 marks per year, 
are excluded from the compulsory insurance 
system. On the other hand, domestic ser- 
vants, who have hitherto been excluded, are 
now insured under the new act, as also are sea- 
men, who were previously under a special sys- 
tem. The law also allows an employer who has 
himself set up a system of unemployment 
insurance for his workers, providing insured 
persons an allowance higher than that fixed in 
the act, to demand for his workers exemption 
from the general system. 


Conditions of Grant of Allowance—The 
cond:tions required of the unemployed person 
before the grant to him of the unemployment 
allowance are, that he should be both capable 
and desirous of working. The criterion of 
capacity to work is the fact that the worker 
can, by work corresponding to his occupa- 
tional knowledge and physical strength earn, 
at least one-third of what workers, sound in 
mind and body, can earn in the exercise of the 
same occupation in the same district. Refusal 
to work on the part of an unemployed person 
is justified only when he is not paid at the 
usual wage rate, or when the work offered 
him does not correspond to his previous train- 
ing or his physical capacity, or when the post 
in question is vacant as the result of a strike 
or a lock-out, or finally, when the post offered 
is such as to endanger the physical or moral 
health of the worker or to prevent him from 
supplying adequately the needs of his family. 


in agriculture and _ forestry 


After receiving unemployment allowance for 
nine weeks, an unemployed person may no 
longer refuse work for the sole reason that it 
does not correspond to his occupational train- 
ing. 

For workers under 21 years of age, and for 
workers of all ages who are in receipt of the 
emergency allowance, the grant of the allow- 
ance may be made conditional on the per- 
formance of some work whic! is in the public 
interest, and which corresponds to the age and 
state of health of the person concerned and 
constitutes no obstacle to his re-engagement 
in normal employment. If, without good rea- 
son, an unemployed person refuses to undergo 
a re-education or vocational guidance course 
calculated to restore him to employment, he 
is deprived of his allowance for the four weeks 
following his refusal. ‘The same is the case 
with the worker who has lost his employment 
through his own fault. 


Strikes and Lock-outs—Workers whose un- 
employment is the result of a strike or lock- 
out on German territory lose their right to the 
allowance for the duration of the dispute. 
Nevertheless, when, the unemployment is the 
indirect result only of the dispute, and in 
particular when the dispute arises outside the 
undertaking in which the unemployed person 
concerned was occupied, or outside the occupa- 
tion to which he belongs, or away from his 
place of residence, the allowance may be 
granted if, in the view of the authorities, the 
withholding of it would be an undue hardship. 


Duration of Allowance.—In order to be en- 
titled to the allowance, the unemployed per- 
son must have been insured for 26 weeks dur- 
ing the year preceding his application. The 
maximum duration of the allowance is, in 
principle, 26 weeks per period of twelve 
months. The right to the allowance is, in prin- 
ciple, only renewed when a further stage of 
26 weeks has been completed. In exceptional 
cases the administrative council of the 
central institute may prolong the duration of 
the allowance to 39 weeks, limiting this, if 
necessary, to certain districts or to certain 
occupations. In periods of acute and pro- 
longed unemployment, the Minister of Labour 
may, on the advice of the authorities con- 
cerned, institute a special system of allowance 
known as the emergency allowance. This ex- 
ceptional allowance, which is in addition to 
the normal period, applies only to unemployed 
persons in distress. Generally speaking, the 
provisions governing this part of the act are in 
accordance with existing legislation. 


Composition of Allowance—For this pur- 
pose the Act sets up eleven classes with weekly 
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wages ranging from ten marks to sixty marks 
and upwards, and total allowances ranging 
from eighty per cent in the first and second 
classes to sixty per cent in the four top wage 
groups. The allowance is granted for six work- 
ing days a week. The waiting period is 
seven full days. During the period of allow- 
ance the unemployed person is insured against 
sickness, and sick pay is, when necessary, auto- 
matically substitued for anemployment insur- 
ance. 


Partial Unemployment—Insurance against 
partial unemployment is not provided as a 
right, but may be granted in particular cases 
by decision of the administrative authorities. 

Prevention of Unemployment—One of the 
main objects of the act is the prevention of 
unemployment, and in default of this, the re- 
turn of the workers to employment as soon 
as possible. In this connection the object is 
to develop, as far as possible, the activity of 
the public employment exchanges. The act 
maintains all the provisions at present in force 
regarding the payment of journey money in 
the event of employment being found away 
from home, the distribution of working clothes, 
tools. etc.. and the organization of relief 
works, which are already well known in Ger- 
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many under the title of “productive unem- 
ployment relief.” 


General provisions—An unemployed per- 
son who wishes to claim his right to an allow- 
ance must present himself personally at the 
employment exchange of his place of residence. 
Similarly, an unemployed person who is in 
receipt of an allowance must present himself 
regularly at the employment exchange in 
search of employment. After nine weeks’ 
allowance the unemployed person is no longer 
allowed to limit his search for work to the 
technical section connected with his own occu- 
pation, but must accept any employment 
offered him. 


Reciprocity Arrangement.—It is the duty of 
the Minister of Labour to determine to what 
extent the rights acquired from foreign legis- 
lation on unemployment insurance can be 
granted in Germany. Assimilation is only 
allowed when the benefits of the foreign sy- 
stem are equivalent to those under German 
law, and when there is a reciprocity agree- 
ment between Germany and the foreign State 
in question. 

The act abrogates all previous provision con- 
cerning public employment exchange work 
and unemployment relief. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY’S PLAN OF EMPLOYEES’ 
STOCK OWNERSHIP 


apts ‘Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

recently offered to those in its employ 
the opportunity to subscribe for shares in its 
ordinary capital stock under the following 
terms and conditions:— 


1. Fifty thousand shares of Stock are offered 
at a price of $150 per share. 


2. Subscriptions will be received until Octo- 
ber 20, 1927. 


3. One or more shares may be subscribed for. 
The maximum number of shares for which an 
employee may subscribe shall not exceed one 
share for each $200 of his annual rate of pay 
at the time of subscription, based on his average 
earnings for the three months immediately pre- 
ceding the month in which subscription is made, 
and in no event shall subscription be made for 
more than twenty shares. 


4. The Stock shall be paid for in monthly in- 
stalments to be deducted from the pay of the 
subscriber. The first instalment shall be de- 
ducted from the November, 1927, payroll. 
Where payrolls are semi-monthly, deductions 
shall be from the payroll for the second half of 
the month. Subscribers may indicate the 
amount of the monthly instalment to be de- 
ducted upon the payroll, but no instalment shall 
be less than $5 per share or more than $15 
per share. Instalments must be in even dollars. 


5. Interest at the rate of six per cent per 
annum will be allowed and credited to the 
employee’s account quarterly on amounts de- 
ducted from employee’s wages from the dates 
of the respective credits until the date when 
dividends will begin to accrue upon the Stock 
when issued after the subscription is fully paid. 


6. Subscription for the Stock will be cancelled 
upon the happening of any of the following 
events: 


(1) Upon termination of service of the sub- 
scriber voluntarily or by discharge. 

(2) Upon pledge or assignment by the sub- 
seriber of his rights under the subscrip- 
tion. £ 

(3) Upon discontinuance of payments by the 
subscriber without the consent of the 
Company for three consecutive months. 
See Paragraph 7. 

(4) Upon termination of service by death or 
permanent disability, except as otherwise 
provided in Paragraph 7. 


A subscription may not be cancelled in part. 
The cancellation of a subscription forfeits all 
right and interest of the subscriber, and all 
persons claiming under or through him, in and 
to the Stock subscribed for. The Company 
will thereupon refund the full amount of the 
payments made on the subscription so can- 
celled with the accrued interest. 
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7. In the following circumstances the required 
monthly payments shall be made directly to 
the Treasurer of the Company. 


(1) If the subscriber is granted leave of 
absence. 


(2) If the subscriber is temporarily disabled. 


(3) If the employment of the subscriber is 
suspended temporarily. 


Tn any such case the monthly payments re- 
quired under a subscription may, at the op- 
tion of the subscriber given in writing to his 
employing officer, be suspended for the period 
during which his name is off the payroll, not, 
however, exceeding three months. 


The subscription of a subscriber whose ser- 
vice is terminated by permanent disability or 
death may at the election in writing of such 
subscriber, or, in case of death, at the written 
option of the estate of such subscriber, be con- 
tinued until the full price of the Stock sub- 
scribed for has beeen paid; the required 
monthly payments under such subscription to 
be made directly to the Treasurer of the Com- 
pany. 


8. The subscriber may, by written notice to 
the Treasurer of the Company at any time and 
from time to time, prior to the issuance of a 
certificate of Stock to him, designate a_bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries to whom in the event 
of his: death he desires the Company to pay all 
amounts to which his estate would otherwise 
be entitled under his subscription, and the Com- 
pany will make payment of all such amounts 
in accordance with the designation so made, 
subject to any limitation imposed by law. 


9. All subscriptions shall be subject to the 
following express conditions and agreements:— 


(1) That allotments of Stock for which sub- 
acriptions are received hereunder will not 
be made until immediately after expira- 
tion of the subscription period. 


(2) That if subscriptions are received for 
more than 50,000 Shares the entire 50,000 
Shares hereby offered will be allotted, 
but the Company reserves the right in 
its discretion to allot to a subscriber 
either (a) less than the full number of 
shares subscribed, or (b) the full num- 
ber of shares subscribed. 


All questions concerning subscriptions or al- 
lotments ard interest thereunder shall be de- 
cided by the President and his decision shall 
be final and conclusive. 


10. Subscriptions shall be delivered to the 
immediate employing officer of the subscriber, 
by whom it shall be forwarded to Mr. J. Leslie, 
Vice-President and Comptroller, Montreal. 


1l. For the purposes of this Circular Letter 
and accompanying subscription form. officers 
and employees of the following Companies will 
be regarded as being in the employ of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company: Canadian Pa- 
cific Rxpress Company; Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships Limited;. Dominion Atlantic Railway 


Company; Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Com- 
pany; Fredericton & Grand Lake Coal and Rail- 
way Company; Grand River Railway Company; 
Kettle Valley Railway Company; Lake Erie and 
Northern Railway Company; New Brunswick 
Coal and Railway; Quebec Central Railway Com- ° 
pany. 


Trade Union Report on the Indian 
Textile Industy 


The United Textile Factory Workers’ As- 
sociation of Great Britain recently published 
the report of an investigation made on behalf 
of the Association by Mr. J. Hindle and Mr. 
M. Brothers, who were appointed to visit 
India in 1926. The report showed that, taken 
as a whole, the mills in India compare fay- 
ourably as regards building construction, 
modern machinery, and up-to-date labour- 


‘saving devices, with the miils in Lancashire. 


Eighty per cent of textile operatives are men 
or boys. Women as a rule are only employed 
as reelers and winders. Four times the num- 
ber of operatives per loom or spindle are em- 
ployed in mills in India that are necessary 
in Lancashire, the Indian textile operatives 
lacking the skill, stability and stamina of the 
British work-people. With very few excep- 
tions, the textile mills have a _ sixty-hour 
working week of ten hours per day for six 
days, but the report states that it is ques- 
tionable if more than eight hours’ productive 
labour is obtained from the individual opera- 
tives, as time is allowed for prayers,’ bathing, 
smoking, etc. The system of recruiting labour 
lends itself to many abuses, and operatives 
have often to pay ‘bribes to obtain or retain 
their employment. It is said that ninety per 
cent of operatives are in debt to money 
lenders, who charge interest at the rate of 


from 150 to 300 per cent per: annum. 


The Indian workers have no national un- 
employment or health insurance Acts, and 
there are no minimum wage Acts or standard 
lists, nor are there any agreements between 
employers’ and employees’ associations. A 
workmen’s compensation Act became effec- 
tive in 1924. Trade Unionism is not at the 
moment making progress, and is at a very 
low ebb. The Trade Union Act, by which 
trade unions are for the first time recognized 
as within the law, has -only recently been 
placed upon the Statute Book. 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprentice Classes at Saskatoon 


A TRAINING class for carpenter appren- 
tices will be conducted this winter by 
the Saskatoon Vocational Committee, stu- 
dents being given training in academic sub- 
jects as well as practical shop work. This is 
stated to be the first attempt in Saskatchewan 
to supply a full apprentices’ course. At a 
recent meeting of the vocational committee it 
was pointed out that the builders employ ap- 
prentices during the summer and give them 
practical work, but it is compulsory for these 
apprentices to follow out this school course for 
a period of three years to secure their papers. 
It is the desire of the builders that the ap- 
prentices receive training during the winter in 
necessary academic subjects, such as English, 
mathematics, drawing and the theory of the 
trade, as well as in practical shop work. 

The arrangement so far is that accommoda- 
tion for the study of the academic subjects 
will be provided at Bedford Road Collegiate 
Institute, and it is anticipated that students 
will receive their shop work at Cushing’s mill. 
The classes will start when the building season 
ends. 

The question was raised as to whether or 
not the committee could afford to extend this 
training to bricklayers’ and plasterers’ appren- 
tices, to which it was replied that the commit- 
tee is very anxious to make this first training 
class a success, and while it would be willing 
that bricklayer and plasterer apprentices might 
take academic classes at the collegiate, the 
committee would not undertake to provide 
any practical winter training for them. A 
program of studies for the classes during the 
winter is being worked out and will be ready 
before winter. Already the Builders’ Exchange 
has apprentices enrolled, and ten at least will 
be ready to start the classes at once and others 
are expected. 


Conference on Rural Education in 
Nova Scotia 


Some months ago a standing committee was 
appointed to collaborate with Dr. Munroe, 
the Superintendent of Education, in the mat- 
ter of rural education. The committee con- 
sists of three men appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Education, three by the Department 
of Natural Resources and three by the Nova 
Scotia Farmers’ Association. This committee 
met in Truro on September 15 and devoted 
a full day to the discussion of rural education. 
The superintendent of education presented the 
problems to be considered, suggesting certain 


remedies. The deliberations of the committee 
crystallized into the following three resolu- 
tions which were passed unanimously :— 


1. Whereas the problems, experience, inter- 
ests and. environment of rural pupils are some- 
what different from those of the cities and 
towns, therefore resolved that rural teachers 
should have special training in the interpreta- 
tion and handling of rural problems, such 
training to include a knowledge of agricultural 
science, home economics, social activities and 
the organization of rural community life. 

2. Whereas the curriculum now prescribed 
for rural schools is the same as that for the 
town schools, and whereas it is interpreted by 
teachers with a grading examination upper- 
most in mind; resolved that the rural cur- 
riculum be so modified that a fair portion of 
school work be based on rural life activities; 
and that rural pupils be graded on useful, in- 
telligent performance rather than solely on 
the regularly recognized academic tests. 

3. Resolved that school grounds shall be 
sufficiently large (approximately two acres) to 
provide ample facilities for supervised play. 





Loans to Workers in the United States 


A study carried out by the United States 
Department of Labour of 4,000 loans to 
workers made by American credit unions shows 
that these loans were most commonly required 
to meet the expenses of illness (including den- 
tal treatment and childbirth), 37 per cent of 
the women’s loans, and nearly 19 per cent of 
the men’s, being for this purpose. Coal bills 
were responsible for the second largest number 
of claims—generally in order to enable pur- 
chasers to avoid the expense and inconvenience 
of small quantity buying. ‘“ Family expenses,” 
and “various bills,” covering ordinary house- 
hold expenditure, came next on the list; and 
these four groups included 80 per cent of all 
the loans granted. The remaining 20 per cent 
was composed of loans for the purchase, im- 
provement and repair of houses; for invest- 
ment; that is, the purchase either of securi- 
or of stock-in-trade for small shop- 
Only 5 per cent 


ties, 
keepers; and ior education. 
of the men, and 1 per cent of the women 
asked loans for educational purposes. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


New Safety Magazine for Quebec 


The Province of Quebec Safety League 
recently published the first number of a 
monthly pictorial magazine, the Safety Srgnal 
(Signal de Sécurité). 

The new magazine is devoted to accident 
prevention, with special reference to Quebec. 
Its editor in chief is Mr. Arthur Gaboury, 
the secretary of the League, who is assisted 
by an advisory board of expert safety en- 
gineers representing the safety movement in 
Canada. The Safety Signal is an attractive 
publication with numerous illustrations, and 
gives promise of becoming a very useful agent 
for furthering tthe work of the Quebec League 
and of its parent organization, the Canadian 
National Safety League. Subscriptions and 
inquiries regarding rates, etc., are to be ad- 
dressed to Signal Publishing Company, Box 
176, Station “H”, Montreal. 


Neglect of Machine Guards in Certain 
Factories 


Several of the district factory inspectors in 
Ontario, in their annual reports tc the Fact- 
ories Branch note that the mechanical safe- 
guards provided under the regulations are not 
properly used. One report states that “one 
of the biggest difficulties to be contended with 
is workmen removing the guard to adjust 
some part and neglecting to replace it in its 
proper position. No class of machines require 
more protection than those used in wood work- 
ing factories, as proven by the large number of 
accidents that occur in these places even with 
guards on machines. Very few of the opera- 
tors will keep them in their proper position, 
and in one factory visited every saw guard 
was two inches at least from the top of the 
saw. In taking up this matter with the oper- 
ators they claimed that they wanted a full 
view of the saw and that the change in the 
class of work came so often that they could 
not take time to adjust them, as they were 
working piece work.” 


The inspector in another district states 
that “more than persuasion is necessary some- 
times, employers often objecting to modern 
safety equipment being placed on their ma- 
chines, fearing it will retard production and 
guards which have been provided by employ- 
ers and managers are found cast aside. In 
some cases this has been done during repairs 
to the machine, but they are promptly re- 
placed when attention is drawn to the fact 
that they are placed there for the protection 


of life and limb. This shows how necessary 14 
is to carry on persistent education on Safety 
First. It is probably not generally known that 
where an employee persists in removing a safe- 
guard from the machine which he or she oper- 
ates after being warned not to do so, it is 
within the power of the inspector to prosecute 
the employee concerned. Accidents are some- 
times caused by employees disregarding rules 
laid down for safety.” 

A third inspector notes that “guards may 
often have to be removed so that easy re- 
moval and reinstatement are important con- 
siderations, and if the guard interferes in any 
way with the working of the machine, there 
will be an inclination to leave it off the ma- 
chine. The proper type of guards are those 
which keep the worker’s hands out of any 
danger zone or push them out if left there 
too long.” 


Poisons Affecting Eyes of Industrial 


Workers 


Kye injuries caused by working with 
methanol and with lead and lead compounds 
are described by Mr. J. E. Hannum, research 
engineer of the ‘Conservation Council of 
America. “This group of eye injuries is 
rapidly increasing in importance owing to the 
enormous increase in recent years in the pro- 
duction of dye-stuffs and other chemicals and 
the consequent growth of the chemical in- 
dustry. 

Methanol he calls ‘probably the most 
deadly of industrial poisons. Widely used 
in many industries, it is said to produce such 
serious effects upon the retina and optic nerve 
that total blindness almost invariably develops 
and it may cause blindness if taken internally. 
Industrial groups exposed to the hazards of 
methanol include art-glass workers, artificial- 
silk makers, bronzers, celluloid makers, di- 
methyl sulphate makers, dye makers, felt-hat 
makers, gilders, incandescent-lamp makers, ink 
makers, japan makers, linoleum makers, per- 
fume makers, shellac makers, soap makers and 
methanol distillers. 

Lead and lead compounds are considered 
among the most dangerous industrial poisons, 
producing, among other things, atrophy of the 
optic nerve. Permanent blindness is the out- 
come of complete atrophy. 

Lead, it is said, demands special considera- 
tion because it is used in more than 125 
operations employing amber workers, bab- 
bitters, dry and storage battery makers, brass 
polishers, colour makers, dye makers, gal- 
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vanizers, lead burners, lead miners, lead 
smelters, painters, paint makers, petroleum 
refiners, rubber workers, zinc smelters and 
other classes. 

Poisons were found to enter the body most 
frequently through the respiratory system in 
the form of gas, vapour or dust. They may, 
however, enter by absorption through the 
skin, and in some instances they are carried 
into the body by food that has come in con- 
tact with the poison on the hands of the 
worker.” 

“The big problem in safety work,” the report 
adds, “ is gaining the co-operation of the work- 
men. This is especially true in providing 
effective eye protection, for in most instances 
the safe guards must be worn by the workers.” 


Recommendations of American Engineering 
Council 


The American Engineering Council pub- 
lished early in September the results of a 
study of industrial safety and production, 
undertaken at the cost of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, the 
latter body having found evidence of an 
alarming increase in the number of severity 
of accidents. The investigation covered 
13,898 companies, 122,028 company years, 
2,454,413 employees, 13,142,569 man-years, and 
54,430,707,000 man-hours. A. W. Beresford, 
of Detroit, past President of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, was Chair- 
man of the investigating committee. 


During the last decade, the report says 
there has been amazing increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the individual American indus- 
trial worker, and an accompanying decrease 
in the accident cost assessed against each 
unit of product. The hazard per man-hour, 
it is asserted, has increased and is a cause of 
serious disquiet. 

The following six general recommendations 
are made: 

“That the same executive direction and 
control be given to decreasing industrial ac- 
cidents as is given to increasing productivity. 

“That those agencies which collect and 
disseminate accident statistics adopt uniform 
terminology and standardize their records so 
that they may be compiled on a comparable 
national basis. 

“That the executives of these plants having 
accident frequency and accident severity rates 
initiate, direct, and control ways and means 
of lowering such rates to at least the low rates 
obtained by other plants in their industry. 

“That industrial trade associations, en- 
gineering societies and other agencies, con- 


cerned with the improvement of industrial 
operation, bring to the attention of their mem- 
bers the necessity of improvement in safety 
performance as a vital step in the strengthen- 
ing of their industrial position. 

“That industrial trade associations secure, 
compile and analyze accident statistics for the 
purpose of determining the lowest accident 
rates possible of attainment for their re- 
spective industries. 

“That industrial trade associations en- 
deavour to secure such action on the part 
of executives of their industries as will result 
in each plant having the lowest accident rates 
obtainable.” 


November No-accident Month for Electric 
Railways 


A meeting of the committee on safety and 
accident prevention of the Canadian Electric 
Railway Association was held at Montreal on 
September 12 under the chairmanship of R. M. 
Reade, superintendent of the Quebec Railway 
Light, Heat and Power Company Limited. 
Those present were : H. MacLean, superin- 
tendent, New Brunswick Power Company; 
W. R. Robertson, superintendent of Hydro 
Electric Railway Company of Ontario; J. F. 
H. Wyse, general manager of the Canadian 
National Safety League; and A. Gaboury, gen- 
eral manager of the Province of Quebec Safety 
League. There was also present on special 
invitation, D. E. Blair, past president of the 
Canadian Electric Railway Association, and 
general superintendent of the Montreal Tram- 
way Company; Ed. Quinn, chairman of trans- 
portation and traffic section of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League; E. A. Cunningham, 
efficiency engineer of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and vice-president of the league. 

The chairman explained that the object of 
the meeting was to draft a program of the 
committee for the coming twelve months. It 
was unanimously resolved that a safety trophy, 
along with gold, silver and bronze medals 
should be established to serve as a stimulant 
to the safety movement throughout Canada. 

The various member companies of the as- 
sociation are to be asked to sponsor the adop- 
tion, in their respective cities, of standard 
traffic rules and regulations. The member 
companies will be asked to adopt a standard 
form of accident classification. 

The month of November was designated as 
a no-accident month, this month being chosen 
as being the worst month during the railway 
year owing to falling leaves, greasy rails and 
sudden changes in temperature. 

The question of posters specially adaptable 
to the railway companies was fully discussed 
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and it was suggested by Manager Gaboury that 
the accident hazard in the railways should be 
staged and photographed and ‘that special 
posters be made showing special risks. 


Safety Contest in New York 


In order to decrease in the number of in- 
dustrial accidents in New York, the Merch- 
ants’ Association is about to inaugurate an in- 
dustrial safety contest among metal manufac- 
turing factories. Any metal menufacturing 
shop which is a member of The Merchants’ 
Association may enter the contest. Shops 
will be grouped according to the degree of 
hazard involved in their business, and a cash 
prize of $100 will be awarded to the shop hav- 
ing the best record and showing the greatest 
successful effort for improvement from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 31. This prize will be 
given to the employees of the winning shop to 
be used ag they see fit. In addition, certi- 
ficates will be awarded by the Merchants’ As- 
sociation to all shops having a no-accident 
record for the period ending December 31. 
The metal industry was selected as the field of 
the first contest because of the frequency of 
industrial accidents in it. 


If the present contest is successful new prizes 
will be offered for 1928, and similar competi- 
tions will be started in other Selds of industry. 


International Mine Rescue Contest 


The Sixth International Firt Aid and Mine 
Rescue Contest was held recently at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., under the auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the highest honours 
being won by the team from the Penelec mines 
at Seward, Pennsylvania. The competing 
mine-rescue teamis ‘were composed of five 
men provided with oxygen breathing apparatus 
and other necessary equipment used by res- 
cue crews in coal and metal mines following 
fires and explosions. The teams were re- 
quired to work out in a specially prepared 
gas-tight, gas enclosed room, filled with un- 
breathable gas, practical problems such as 
might be encountered in underground rescue 
operations, After leaving this smoke room, 
the team entered an outdoor area roped off 
to represent mine workings. At various 
points, signs were placed indicating condi- 
tions encountered, such as “bad roof’? “ gas” 
or “entry caved tight, hot gases issuing from 
crevices.” The ‘crew entered the imaginary 
mine, testing the roof as they proceeded and 
frequently testing for gas with a safety lamp. 
At several points, a gas box was placed which 
contained carbon monoxide or natural gas. 
The team captain used his safety lamp in ex- 


amining the atmosphere of each box, also 
testing with a carbon monoxide detector and 
a canary. When a “victim” was found, 
oxygen breathing apparatus was adjusted on 
him and he was removed to fresh air and 
“revived.” 


Safety Codes for Various Industries 


The annual report of the International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions shows that there are now thirty- 
six active members of the Association in- 


cluding the following Canadian representatives: 


the Department of Labour of Canada, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Ontario. To 
date the United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics has published the following safety 
codes in the formulation of which the Asso- 
ciation took part:— 

Bulletin No. 331—Code of Lighting: Fac- 
tories, Mills, and Other Work Places. 

Bulletin No. 336—Safety Code for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Workers in Foundries. 

Bulletin No, 351—Safety Code for the Con- 
struction, Care and use of Ladders. 

Bulletins 364—Safety Code for Mechanical 
Power-Transmission Apparatus. 

Bulletin 375—Safety Code for Laundry Ma- 
chinery and Operations. 

Bulletin 378—Safety Code for Wood-work- 
ing Plants. 

Bulletin 410—Safety Code for Paper and 
Pulp Mills. 

Bulletin 483—Safety Codes for the Preven- 
tion of Dust Explosions. 

Bulletin 486—Safety Code for the Use, Care, 
and Protection of Abrasive Wheels. 

Bulletin 447—Safety Code for Rubber Mills 
and Calendars. 

Copies of these codes, it is stated, can be ob- 
tained on request from the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. 


Hazard of Benzol Poisoning 


A treatise entitled “Benzol Poisoning as 
an Industrial Hazard” written by Leonard 
Greenburg, Associate Sanitary Engineer of the 
United States Public Health Service, which 
appeared in a recent bulletin issued by that 
body, details the result of studies on this 
subject conducted by the Public Health Ser- 
vice in co-operation, with the Sub-Committee 
on Benzol of the Committe on Industrial 
Poisoning of the National Safety Council. 

The first section of the report consists of 
a review of the chemical and industrial uses 
of benzol (commonly called Benzene) as well 
as of the existing literature of benzol 


poisoning. ; 
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In order to ascertain the extent of the ben- 
zol hazard in industry in the United States 
a preliminary list was prepared of 324 indus- 
trial establishments, which, from the nature 
of their products, might be expected to use 
benzol, The six largest users included three 
rubber companies and three chemical con- 
cerns. It was noted that out of 15 compan- 
ies reporting cases of benzol poisoning, only 
2 were among those using less than 100 
gallons of benzol per week; 4 were among 
those using between 100 and 1,000 gallons; 
3 were among the 6 firms using over 1,000 
gallons; while 6 were among the 36 firms giv- 
ing no information as to the amount of 
benzol used. Out of 23 establishments with 
10 or more employees exposed to benzol 
poisoning, 8 were rubber factories, 5 were 
chemical works, 4 were paint and varnish 
makers, 3 were gas plants making benzol as 
a by-product, and 3 were plants of other 
types. Out of 44 establishments with less 
than 10 employees exposed to benzol poison- 
ing only 4 reported having experienced cases 
of poisoning. Of 17 firms with from 10 to 
49 employees exposed, 6 had experienced 
cases of poisoning, while of the 6 firms with 
more than 50 persons exposed to benzol all 
but one had experienced industrial poisoning 
by benzol. 

The report observes that “the result of 
this preliminary study was to indicate that 
the industrial firms using benzol were gener- 
ally alive to the dangers involved and had 
in most cases taken definite precautions for 
the protection of their employees.” 

In its general conclusions the report states 
in part as follows:— 

Benzol is used in industry under more or 
less distinct sets of conditions. In the man- 
ufacture of benzol from coal and coal tar, in the 
blending of motor fuels, and in the chemical 
industries the solvent is necessarily handled in 
closed containers and pipe systems. Here 
chronic poisoning is unlikely to oecur. and 
the chief hazard arises from acute poisoning 
due to carelessness in the cleaning of tanks, 
breaks in the apparatus, and similar acci- 
dents. With regard to this type of process 
it seems certain that with proper care in con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation, the use 
of benzol can be made sufficiently safe to 
warrant its employment. f 

In the rubber industry, in Reiticns leather 
manufacture, in sanitary-can manufacture, in 
dry cleaning, and in the use of paints and 
varnishes benzol is. employed as a solvent 
or vehicle under conditions which, almost 
of necessity, permit more or less evaporation 
of the solvent into the atmosphere. Here 
there is relatively little danger of acute ben- 


zol poisoning but very great danger of chronic 
poisoning, arising from prolonged or repeated 
exposure to the fumes. In order to minimize 
such hazards as far as possible there are two 
general types of precautions which should 
be taken, tending (1) to decrease the degree 
of exposure and (2) to detect and control 
incipient poisoning in its earliest possible 
stages. 





The Civil Service Association of 
Ottawa 
The Civil Service Association of Ottawa 
held its annual general meeting on October 8, 


1927. The officers and executive council of 


‘the Association reported the results of their 


year’s work, which may briefly be summarized 
by saying that representations were made to 
the Government under the headings of salary 
civil service 


revision, superannuation and 


councils. Subsequent to representations being 
made on the subject of salary revision, it was 
stated, the Government had placed the sum of 
$2700,000 in the supplementary estimates in 
order to provide a flat increase of $120 to civil 
servants. While all civil servants had not 
participated in this increase, the majority of 
the members of the Association fell within 
those classes to which the advance was made. 
The suggestion before the Government re- 
garding superannuation and civil service coun- 
cils were still under consideration. The adop- 
tion of the annual report of the executive con- 
stituted an endorsement by the members of 
the Association of the executive’s action and 
an authorization to proceed further along the 


‘same lines. 


A proposal laid before the meeting to change 
the name of the organization to “Civil Ser- 
vice Association of Canada” and to extend 
eligibility of membership to civil servants 
situated at points other than Ottawa was dis- 
cussed at length, but finally withdrawn, the 
meeting deciding that the Association should 
continue on its present basis of organization. 
The membership reports showed the member- 
ship at well over 3,000. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. J. Callaghan; vice-presidents, Miss 
Jane McInnes, R. T. Montgomery, A. 8. 
Richardson; secretary, V. L. Lawson; trea- 


surer, J. Lawson. 
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International Typographical Union of North America 
HE seventy-second convention of the  tatives appointed by the president with the 


International Typographical Union was 
held in the National Guard Armoury in Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, on August 8, 1927, this 
being the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
organization, which was established at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on May 38, 1852. 

Those who addressed the convention were: 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federa- 
tion of Labour; George L. Berry, President, 
International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union; John J. Manning, Secretary- 
treasurer, union label trades department of 
the A. F. of L.; John B. Haggerty, President, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
James C. Shanessy, President, Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union; Daniel J. Tobin, 
President, International Union of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs, and W. T. Keegan, President, 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union. 

The report of President Howard covered the 
period from November 1, 1926, to May 831, 
1927, and recommended that sections of the 
constitution and general laws of the organiza- 
tion be amended or clarified so as to eliminate 
any ambiguity that might exist. To guar- 
antee against irregularities and undue influ- 
ence in connection with election of officers 
the president suggested that a new code of 
laws be drafted; he favoured the idea that 
conservative provisions be made for the recall 
of elective officers. The president also recom- 
mended numerous changes in the keeping of 
accounts and records so as to conform strictly 
with business practices. A detailed report 
was given of the wage scales negotiated during 
the period under review. According to the 
report of J. W. Hays, secretary-treasurer, there 
were as at May 31, 1927, 807 local unions with 
a membership of 74,829, an increase over last 
year of 2,125. The balance to the credit of 
the union in the several funds amounts to 
$5 245,683.30. 

Some of the amendments to the constitu- 
tion, which are to be voted on by the member- 
ship on Wednesday, October 26, 1927, are: 
(1) To dissolve the Mailers’ Trade District 
Union and place mailers unions on the same 
basis as other locals; (2) Changing the date 
of the convention from the second Monday in 
August to the second Monday in September; 
(3) To make two years the terms of represen- 


approval of the executive council, and pro- 
viding that their terms shall expire with that 
of the president appointing them, and also 
setting forth how representatives may be re- 
moved; (4) Specifying the manner in which 
vacancies in any elective offices other than the 
executive council may be filled; (5) Setting 
a rate of dues for all classes of members and 
requiring every member working to contribute 
to the support of the pension and mortuary 
funds. A number of additions and amend- 
ments were also made to the general laws. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Expressing the thanks of the 
convention to the Hon. Peter Heenan, the 
Hon. G. D. Robertson and the Hon. J. G. 
Taylor, “trade unionists in the Canadian Par- 
liament,” in connection with the securing of 
amendments to the Trade Mark and Designs 
Acts; (2) Dissolving trade district unions now 
in existence and preventing future organiz- 
ing and functioning of these unions; (3) Sus- 
taining the action of President Howard in the 
matter of removal of representatives and dis- 
allowing claims for services and expenses; (4) 
Requesting the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour and affiliated organizations 
to urge Congress to adopt a labour policy for 
the government printing office that four hours 
shall constitute a day’s work on Saturday of 
each week; (5) Instructing the delegates of 
the International Typographical Union to the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labour to introduce a motion appealing to 
the Congress of the United States to provide 
for federal pensions to industrial veterans; 
(6) Endorsing the program of the joint con- 
ference on retirement for a maximum annuity 
for government. civil service employees of not 
less than $1,200 per annum, with graduated 
annuities for all who come within the purview 
of the civil service retirement law, and op- 
tional retirement after thirty years of service 
to all groups; (7) Ordering that congratula- 
tions be sent to the Right Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, upon 
the occasion of the diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion of the confederation of the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Charleston, 8.C., was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1928. 
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International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 


The International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
of North America held its twenty-eighth an- 


nual convention August 15-21, 1927, in Kansas 


City, Mo., with 52 delegates present, repre- 
senting 31 locals or 6,750 members, approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the total membership. 


President Woll, speaking of wage standards 
attained and maintained, stated that “the 
effectiveness of a trade union is largely meas- 
ured by the success experienced in maintaining 
standards of compensation during periods of 
depression and of elevating these standards 
in a time of prosperity. Thus a gradual and 
progressive advancement is realized in the 
economic and social life of the workers and 
their dependents, and the trade union organi- 
zation which realizes these ends may fairly 
be said to have been consistently successful.” 
The president informed the delegates that 
measured by the standard referred to above 
it would show that the Photo-Engravers’ or- 
ganization had been exceptionally fortunate 
in the successes achieved. A list of the new 
commercial agreements was presented and 
showed very conclusively that substantial in- 
creases had been secured by the majority of 
locals negotiating while the others retained 
their former scale. The delegates were fur- 
ther informed that all agreements entered into 
included a maximum work week of 44 hours 
for day workers 1nd with a constant lessening 
of hours of work per week for night workers. 
In fact it was the opinion of the president 
that from the present tendency the 40-hour 
work week as a maximum standard for all 
night workers seemed assured in the near 
future. President Woll stated that “during 
the past year increasing interest has been 
aroused in the further shortening of the maxi- 
mum work week standard to 40 hours per 
week distributed over five days of the week. 
This enlarged vision of labour has been pre- 
sented thus far more in terms of future at- 
tainment than for immediate accomplishment, 
though it must be said that a number of 
trades, especially: in localities where a large 
portion of the membership is of Jewish faith, 
the five day week of 40 hours per week has 
been established more or less throughout the 
year.” As what might be an approach in the 
right direction in the reduction of hours 
worked per week it was suggested by the 
speaker that the members seek a vacation 
period of one-half day each week during the 
summer months, a suggestion which was given 
without thought of a compulsory procedure, 


but merely as a guide that should influence 
the attitude and conduct of the members upon 
the subject. Speaking on the subject of ap- 
prentices, President Woll stated that “if there 
was need for a change in our apprentice pro- 
visions then such change should more properly 
take the form of a greater rather than a lesser 
restriction.” Almost every activity of the 
union was touched on in the report of the 
president. 


According to statistics presented by Henry 
F. Schmal, secretary-treasurer, the total re- 
ceipts for the year were $150,980, expenditure 
$136,995, while the grand total balance on 
hand June 1, 1927, was $202,297. 


Some of the amendments to the constitution 
adopted were: (1) That moneys received 
through the official journal shall be placed in 
a special journal fund, while all moneys de- 
rived from monthly per capita tax shall be 
divided into three separate funds as follows: 
50 per cent to the general fund, 25 per cent 
to the Defense Fund, and 20 per cent to the 
tuberculosis fund; (2) Any amendments which 
has for its purpose the removal of any existing 
law, an increase of taxation, the increase of 
any designated fund or increase in interna- 
tional officers’ salaries, must be submitted to 
a referendum vote of the individual members; 
(3) That no member shall educate or inden- 
ture any person in the work of a photo- 
engraver without first having received the 
sanction of the International executive coun- 
cit, 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Instructing the executive council to devise 
ways and means whereby ex-members may 
retain some kind of a connection with the 
organization by paying a nominal sum, there- 
by entitling them to the death benefit feature; 
(2) Providing that in future no member shall 
be admitted to the gravure branches under 
any other condition than that prevailing for 
photo-engravers. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Matthew Woll, Washington, D.C.; First 
Vice-president, E. J. Volz, New York City, 
N.Y.; Second vice-president, Frank H. Glenn, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Third vice-president, C. H. 
Horrocks, Seattle, Wash.; Secretary-treasurer, 
Henry F. Schmal, St. Louis, Mo. The Can- 
adian representative is Wm. C. Golby, 67 
Day Ave., Toronto, 10, Ont. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, was the convention’s 


‘choice for: the 1928 annual meeting. 
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United Garment Workers of America 


The twenty-first regular and first quinquen- 
nial convention of the United Garment 
Workers of America was held in the assembly 
room of the Fort Wayne Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan, August 8-13, 1927, and was attended 
by approximately 190 delegates. In the re- 
port of president T. A. Rickert, reference was 
made to many subjects of interest which had 
engaged the attention of the general executive 
board since the previous convention. Men- 
tion was made of the dispute which had arisen 
between a manufacturer in the City of Mont- 
real and the International Union over the 
use of a certain label other than that recog- 
nized by the union. The dispute was settled 
cut of court and an agreement signed which 
was acceptable to both~ parties (LaBour 
GAZETTE, May, 1927, page 587). LHarlier in the 
year, it was stated, the Federal Government 
amended the Trade Mark and Design Acts 
whereby trade unions may register their labels 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, 1927, page 380). The 
report drew attention to the use of prison- 
made goods to compete against goods made 
by free labour and in this respect cited the 
efforts being put forth by Canada to prevent 
the importation of prison-made goods into 
that country. Reference was also made to 
the secession which had taken place in the 
ranks of the union since the Nashville con- 
vention in 1914, and also to the revocation of 
charter of local union No. 26, St. Louis, Mo., 
which had taken place recently. The presi- 
dent informed the delegates that the execu- 
tive officers had placed the question of the 
five-day week before the Union-Made Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association and stated “that 
at a favourable opportunity would urge that 
organization to grant this change.” In con- 
clusion president Rickert stated “that since 
the last convention the international union 
has suffered no setbacks or losses of any 
kind. It has made continued progress in se- 
curing many changes beneficial to the general 
membership. It has accepted no general re- 
duction in wages anywhere, and secured in- 
creases in many markets. It has successfully 
established and put into operation the forty- 
four hour work week, the death benefit fund 
and with it many changes that have made 
for a stabilized membership and a stronger 
international union. It has initiated and 


carried out with much success a campaign 
of publicity and advertising in favour of 
union-labelled products and against prison- 
made and non-union made products. It has 
resisted all attempts of the secession move- 
ment to make inroads upon our membership, 
carefully safe-guarded and managed the 
finances and affairs of the organization, and 
your officers feel that they have the right to 
believe from the lack of complaints and the 
cordial spirit of co-operation that seems to 
exist throughout the international union, that 
they come to this convention believing that 
the management and conduct of the affairs 
of the international union has met with the 
approval of the rank and file.” 


According to the report of A. B. Larger, 
general secretary, there were, as at June 30, 
1927, total assets of the union amounting to 
$519,950.34, an increase in total assets since 
the last convention of $278,238.51. 


Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Instructing the general executive board to 
take up with the Overall Milanufacturers of 
Winnipeg the question of working conditions 
so that wages will not be reduced by the prac- 
tice of forcing old operators to share work, in 
slack times, with new help taken on for rush 
work; (2) Instructing the general secretary 
to address a fitting communication of thanks 
and appreciation to Hon. Peter Heenan, Min- 
ister of Labour, Hon. G. D. Robertson, Hon. 
J. D. Taylor and all others who assisted in 
securing amendments to the Canada Trade 
Mark and Designs A'ct; (3) Asking that a 
better way be planned and devised to create 
a demand for union label goods; (4) Recom- 
mending that the union label of the United 
Garment Workers of America be made of such 
material and printing that it will not fade out. 
Other resolutions presented to the conven- 
tion referred to the general executive board 
for attention. 

The officers elected were: President, Thomas 
A Rickert, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, B. A. 
Larger, New York, N.Y.; Treasurer, Henry 
Waxman, New York, N.Y.,. W. F. Bush, 
Greenwood, Ontario, was re-elected member 
of the general executive board. 

Kansas City, Mo., was chosen the city for 
the next meeting. 


Cigar Makers’ International Union 


Approximately 170 delegates, representing 
336 local unions attended the 26th convention 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, 
which was held in Chicago, Ill., August 8-19, 
1927, President I. M. Ornburn presiding. 


The president in his address suggested that 
there should be amendments made to the 
constitution and changes in the strike laws, 
and that the initiative and referendum sys- 
tem be replaced by one more workable and 
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up-to-date in its application. The attention 
of the delegates was drawn to the passing 
of the individually-owned small and medium- 
~sized shop in practically all industries, but 
particularly in the cigar and tobacco trade, 
which has been supplanted by stock-owned 
corporations, operating under different and 
modern means of production, such as mass 
production and mass distribution. The Cigar 
Makers’ International Union, in the opinion 
of president Ornburn, must adopt methods 
that will co-ordinate with and be workable 
under these changes. 

A great number of amendments, as well as 
many new provisions in the constitution were 
recommended by the Committee on Constitu- 
tion, the majority of which were adopted by 
the convention. Some of the most important 
changes made were: (1) Providing for the 
payment of $350 death benefit for all members 
who have complied with the laws and re- 
quirements; (2) Elimination of sick benefits; 
(3). Providing for one year agreements and 
the signing of contracts; (4) The payment of 
monthly dues of $2; (5) Centralization of 
funds; (6) The holding of quadrennial con- 
ventions; (7) Election of officers to take place 
on the last day of convention. (The nomina- 
tions and election shall take place under 
this law in 1931 and every four years there- 
after.) 

Before the close of the convention the pre- 
sident announced that those portions of the 


proposed revised constitution such as sick 
benefits, death benefits and dues when sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote would be com- 
bined in one proposition. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Asking for the establishment 
of a Department of Labour for the Island of 
Porto Rico; (2) Endorsing the movement for 
the establishment of the five-day work week; 
(3) Instructing delegates to convention of 
Label Trades Department to prepare and sub- 
mit a plan to that body whereby a general 
trade-mark in the form of a distinct emblem 
or distinguishing mark of the A. F. of L. 
may be adopted; (4) Recommending that a 
representative be present at the convention 
of the Mexican Federation of Labour and that 
that body be asked to organize the cigar 
makers all along the Mexican border; (5) 
Asking that the laws of the American Federa- 
tion be amended so as to require all labour 
unions affiliated with the federation to affil- 
late with city central bodies; (6) Instructing 
the president to visit the Island of Porto Rico 
Some time during the year 1928; (7) Endors- 
ing the day work plan and the establishing 
of a minimum wage scale for all machine 
work; (8) Recommending the moving of the 
headquarters of the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union from Chicago, Il., to Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America 


President Edward Flore presided over the 
twenty-fourth general convention of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International Al- 
liance and Bartenders’ International League 
of America which was held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, August 8-12, 1927. The convention was 
attended by 180 delegates from 98 local unions, 
representing a membership of 26,318, or ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the total member- 
ship of the organization. 

The president in his report urged the mem- 
bers to make a closer study of conditions of 
production, capital, profit, dividends, mar- 
kets, distribution and other factors in the 
make-up of food and beverage costs and sales, 
in order to place themselves in a strong posi- 
tion when negotiating wage scales and work- 
ing conditions. President Flore strongly ad- 
vocated the principle of arbitration and medi- 
ation in all trade disputes. The delegates 
were informed that the international union 
had thirteen locals in Canada, with a mem- 
bership of 1,219. 


According to the report of J. L. Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer, there were situated in 
thirty-eight states, the District of Columbia, 
Canal Zone and the Dominion of Canada, two 
hundred and seventy local unions with a total 
membership of 39,880, an increase of 1,453 
over that reported at the last convention in 
1925. The total receipts for the two years, 
including the cash balance as at April 30, 
1925, amounted to $507,977, while the expen- 
diture, together with investments, amounted 
to $308,481.70, leaving a cash balance of $199,- 
495.30. The report also showed that the in- 
ternational union stood eighteenth in the 
voting strength at the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labour. 

Some of the amendments to the constitution 
were: (1) Death benefits will be paid where 
the deceased has been in continuous good 
standing at least six months immediately 
preceding death; (2) That all organizers of 
the international union be under the direc- 
tion of the president; (3) Increased the salary 
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of the president from $400 to $500 per month 
and the secretary-treasurer from $450 to $500 
per month; (4) The agreement blank to be 
amended so that the employer agrees to em- 
ploy his help through the office of the local. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Recommending that organizing campaigns be 
carried out on the basis of organizing the 
entire establishment at the same time; (2) 
Authorizing the appointment of a commis- 
sioner to interview the directors of the Can- 
adian National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for the purpose of securing 
recognition of our organization in Canada; 
(3) Appointing the president or one other 
member of the General Executive Board to 
represent the international union at the con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
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of Canada; (4) Recommending the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Canadian Organizer 
whose full time will be devoted to organizing 
work in Canada; (5) Authorizing the setting 
aside of $5,000 for organization work in Los 
Angeles and that an international organizer 
be stationed in that city for a period of one 
year; (6) Instructing the delegates of the 
international union to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labour to endeavour 
to record that body as favouring the with- 
drawal of American soldiers from Chinese 
territory. 

Among the officers elected were: President, 
Edward Flore, Buffalo, N.Y.; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Jere L. Sullivan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kansas City, Mo., was chosen as the next 
convention city. 


Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 


the 
was 


The fourth biennial convention of 
Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 
held at Winnipeg on September 1-3, was 
attended by approximately fifty officers and 
delegates, amongst whom were representa- 
tives from the three new branches located 
respectively at Halifax, N. S., Toronto, and 
Hamilton, Ont. President F. Knowles, in 
his address, called attention to the efforts 
that has been made at co-operation with other 
civil servants’ organizations. These efforts had 
one object in view, namely one united organ- 
ization for all civil servants. The president 
was of the opinion that the uniting of civil 
servants of Eastern Canada into one organ- 
ization could not be effected through existing 
organizations but only by establishing local 
councils of the A.C.S. of C. in the east, He 
referred to the request of the Winnipeg local 
council for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission for the purpose of investigating the 
operation of the Winnipeg Post Office as it 
affects the working conditions of. the em- 
ployees. President Knowles suggested that 
a serious effort be made by all delegates to 
conventions of the A.C.S. of C. to obtain 
leave of absence with pay and thus mater- 
lally reduce the cost of conventions. 


The report of secretary-treasurer Gardner 
showed that the membership of the organ- 
ization was steadily increasing having 700 in 
1923, 1,400 in 1925 and 2,700 in 1927. Total 
receipts together with balance from last audit 
amounted to $10,158.05 while the expenditure 
totalled $6,488.38, leaving a balance in the 
bank of $3,669.71. 


A letter was received from the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour suggesting that the 


Amalgamated Civil Servants’ organization 
should affiliate with that body. This sugges- 
tion was not concurred in by the convention. 


Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Asking for a minimum salary of $100 per 
month for full time adult labour, with an 
increase in the maximum of $300 per annum 
over the salary adjustment of 1924; (2) Re- 
ducing representation at conventions to one 
delegate for 150 members or less, 2 delegates 
for 151 to 300 members, 3 delegates for 301 
to 500 members, and 4 delegates for over 500 
members; (3) Asking the Government to add 
a clause to the Superannuation Act granting 
a gratuity of one year’s pension to widows on 
re-marrying; (4) Requesting the Board of 
Railway Commissioners to consider the grant- 
ing of half-fare vouchers on the Canadian 
National Railways to all full time Dominion 
Government employees; (5) Requesting the 
Government to class the staffs of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board, and Dominion 
Income Tax Branch as permanent civil ser- _ 
vants effective from the date that their ser- 
vices commenced; (6) Recommending that 
all branches of the Public Works Department 
be granted the same privileges as to hours of 
labour, statutory holidays, and statutory in- 
creases in salaries; (7) Requesting that all 
overtime performed by any class of civil ser- 
vant be paid at the rate of double time on 
Sundays and legal holidays and time and one- 
half on other days; (8) Recommending that 
the payment of civil servants’ salaries be 
made semi-monthly; (9) Asking the Govern- 
ment to give effect to the 44-hour week 
throughout the service; (10) Recommending 
that entrance into the civil service be ac- 
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quired through ‘competitive examinations; 
(11) Urging that all vacancies in upper grades 
be filled from the ranks of employees already 
in the service who may be occupying lower 
grade positions but who are eligible and com- 
petent to fill same. 


Trade Unions 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has issued Bulletin No. 6 of the Inter- 
national Trade Union Library, on the Trade 
Union Movement in Sweden, by Sigfrid Hans- 
son. In this booklet of 56 pages, the author 
gives a graphic description of the very close 
co-operation between the political and indus- 
trial sides of the Swedish labour movement, 
its educational activities, the organization of 
the intellectual workers and civil servants, etc. 
The chapter dealing with the form of organi- 
zation indicates the importance which the 
question of organization by industry has at- 
tained in Sweden, and that in spite of ex- 
haustive discussions and decisions taken at 
previous Congresses, it has as yet been im- 
possible to arrive at a solution satisfactory to 
all parties. Sweden is one of the few conti- 
nental countries where the trade union move- 
ment has remained immune from the effects 
of dissension generally occasioned through 
diversity of race and language or through po- 
litical and religious views. At the end of 
October, 1926, the membership of the unions 
affiliated with the National Centre numbered 
over 400,000, while that of the organizations 
outside of the National Centre amounted to 
about 100,000. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from 
the Publication Department of the Trades 


The officers elected were: President, F. 
Knowles, Vancouver, B.C.; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles Gardner, Regina, Sask.; Vice- 
presidents: Harold Baker, E. E. O’Connell, 
EK. Eggleston, P. C. Shaw, J. E. Hanson and 
S. A. Prudhomme. 


in Sweden 


and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, 
price 20 cents. 


Death of R. S. Ward 


Mr. R. 8. Ward, of Winnipeg, Man., died 
in his compartment on the Canadian National 
Railways train while proceeding from Monc- 
ton to St. John, N.B., where he was attend- 
ing the annual sessions of the Associated 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Canada, 
which had concluded its business a few days 
previously. The deceased was chairman of 
the provincial bank and a member of the 
Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board 
since its inception. He went to Winnipeg 
from Moncton in 1904; having secured a posi- 
tion as a machinist in the shops of the Can- 
adian Northern Railways in Fort Rouge. As 
an active union man in Winnipeg branch No. 
189 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, he became its secretary, then presi- 
dent, and later secretary of district lodge No. 
2 of the Machinists with offices in Winnipeg. 
In 1910 he was elected to ‘the presidency of 
the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council. 
The funeral service was held in the Winnipeg 
Labour Temple, and interment made in Elm- 
wood cemetery. 





THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


"THE fifty-ninth annual Trades Union Con- 

gress* was held at Edinburgh on the 5th 
September and the five following days. The 
President was Mr. G. Hicks, Chairman of the 
General Council. 

The number of delegates appointed to at- 
tend the Congress, as shown in the Statistical 
Statement compiled by the General Council, 
was 646; the number of organizations affiliated 
to the Congress (including those organizations, 
with a membership of about 95,000, which did 
not appoint delegates) was 170, with a mem- 
bership of approximately 4,164,000, compris- 
ing the following groups: Agriculture, 30,000; 
Mining and Quarrying, 830,355; Metals, Ma- 
chines, Conveyances, etc., 549,329; Textile, 





* This account of proceedings is taken from 
the Ministry oF Lasour GazreTrte, September, 
1927. 
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423251; Clothing, 162,288; Woodworking and 
Furnishing, 56,408; Paper, Printing, etc., 95,- 
277; Building, Public Works Contracting, etc., 
299,564; Food, Pottery, and other manufac- 
turing industries, 47,202; Railway Service, 
433,803; Other Transport, 397,142; Commerce 
and Finance, 164,652; Government, 167,916; 
Entertainments and Miscellaneous, 34,189; 
General Labour, 472,618. 

The Chairman, in his opening address, re- 
viewed the progress of the trade union move- 
ment for the past year. Amongst other matters 
he touched upon the desirability of much 
fuller use being made of the machinery for 
joint consultation and negotiation between 
employers and employed. 

‘Considerable space in the General Council’s 
Report was devoted to the Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act (Lasour GAZETTE, 
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September, 1927, page 944); and on*this ques- 
tion the General Council submitted one reso- 
lution, while other resolutions, and an amend- 
ment to the General Council’s resolution, were 
submitted by various trade unions. The first 
and the last two paragraphs of the General 
Council’s resolution (which was passed unani- 
mously, the amendment having ~béen . with- 
drawn) were as follows:— 


“This Congress emphatically protests against 
the action of the Government in its attack 
upon the Labour Movement by forcing the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill through 
the House of Commons without any attempt at 
impartial preliminary inquiry or mandate from 
the people. 

* : * f * 

“This Congress hereby affirms its determina- 
tion to maintain in their entirety the rights and 
liberties which the past efforts of the organised 
workers have secured, including the full right 
of combination by all workers, and the appli- 
cation of the strike, to be used as and when 
and in what manner may be found necessary, 
either to secure improvements in their working 
conditions, to establish a rightful status of 
labour in the economic life of the country, or 
to resist any attempts to depress the workers’ 
economic conditions. 

“This Congress pledges itself to work stead- 
fastly for the repeal of this iniquitous measure, 
and calls upon the working class of Great Britain 
to exercise its fullest political power to remove 
from office the present Government, which, domin- 
ated by organised capital and hereditary class 
privilege and prejudice, has so unscrupulously 
used its position to injure the industrial and 
political organization of the workers.” 


Six resolutions had been submitted on the 
question of trade union organization; but the 
debate took place on a report from the Gen- 
eral Council, which had had the matter under 
consideration for some three years on a ref- 
erence instructing them to examine the prob- 
lem of organization by industry. This report 


showed that careful consideration had been’ 


given to the matter, and concluded by stating 
that “it is impossible to define any fixed 
boundaries of industry.” The advocates of this 
form of organization sought to have this point 
referred back, but were defented on a mem- 
bership (“card”) vote by 2,062,000 to 1,809,- 
000. 


A resolution on unemployment was carried, 
in the following terms:— 


“That this Congress views with grave con- 
cern the continued failure of the Government 
to deal with the problem of unemployment; 
it reiterates its firm conviction that the prob- 
lem can be satisfactorily dealt with only by 
drastic economic changes on the lines laid 
down by the Labour Movement; pending a 
satisfactory solution of the problem it de- 
mands full recognition of the principle of 
work or maintenance. 


“This. Congress further protests, against. the 

exclusion of home and out-workers from the 
benefits of the Unemployment Acts, and in- 
structs the incoming General Council to sup- 
port legislation that will enable such workers 
to participate in the benefits of these Acts 
on an equality with workers employed on the 
premises of the employer.” 


The question of the British trade union 
movement’s relation to the Russian move- 
ment was very fully discussed. The question 
arose on the consideration of a supplementary 
statement which was submitted by the Gen- 
eral Council during the sittings of the Con- 
gress. The statement dealt at some length 
with the proceedings of the Anglo-Russian 
Joint Advisory Council. It reviewed the great 
difficulties under which consu!tations had been 
conducted, because of the apparent inability 
on the part of the Russian representatives 
on this Council to give any heed to the demo- 
cratic basis upon which British trade unionism 
was built; also to the abuse which followed 
any difference of opinion expressed by the 
British representatives. Under the circum- 
stances, the General Council “advised the 
Congress that no useful purpose will be served 
by continuing negotiations with the All Rus- 
sian Council of Trade Unions so long as their 
attitude and policy are maintained.” The 
reference back of this statement was defeated 
by 2,551,000 votes to 620,000. The statement 
was then endorsed. 

Another resolution, deploring the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations and the termina- 
tion of the trade agreement with Russia, was 
passed unanimously. 

An official reply to the Prime Minister’s 
appeal for fuller co-operation between em- 
ployers and workers was submitted by the 
General Council and carried, after a discussion 
in which the proposer and seconder spoke of 
the possibility of those engaged in the various 
industries meeting together for the discussion 
of their own problems. Its terms were:— 

“This Congress, having noted the repeated 
appeals of the Prime Minister to the leaders of 
Labour on the subject of collaboration for in- 
dustrial peace, points out that no section of 
the community is more desirous of industrial 
peace than the workers. It is compelled, how- 
ever, to inform Mr. Baldwin that the greatest 
hindrance to a response to these appeals is the 
legislative and industrial policy pursued by him 
and his Government, and especially their at- 
tacks on the wage standards and liberties of 
the workers, their action in lengthening the 
miners’ hours, and the deliberate class bias dis- 
pied in the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 

Ct. : 

“The immediate repeal of such repressive 


legislation would be the best evidence of the 
sincerity and honesty of Mr. Baldwin and his 
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Government. Failing this, Congress declares 
that the country should be given an immediate 
opportunity of pronouncing a verdict upon the 
present Government’s policy.” 

On the question of the Blanesburgh Report 
(Lasour GazettE, March, 1927, page 284), a 
strongly worded resolution was passed pro- 
testing against the action of the Labour rep- 
resentatives on the Blanesburgh Committee 
(the Committee on Unemployment Insurance) 
in signing the Report. One of the members 
of the committee defended her action, but 
the resolution was carried by 1,836,000 votes 
to 1,419,000. 


A resolution condemning the Government 
for their continued refusal to ratify the Wash- 
ington Hours Convention was carried unani- 
mously. 


The Chairman submitted a recommenda- 
tion, which was adopted, to the effect that, 
in view of the situation that had arisen out 
of the Paris Conference of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, the General 
Council should be given power to review the 
whole question of the international relation- 
ships of Congress and to take such action as 
the Council might deem necessary. Another 
resolution, pledging the Congress to assist in 
the setting up of one United Trade Union 
International, and protesting against the at- 
titude of the International Fcderation of 
Trade Unions, was rejected by 2,211,000 votes 
to 1,068,000. 


A resolution was passed unanimously call- 
ing on the General Council to approach the 
Government with a view to obtaining altera- 
tions and amendments to the Factories Bill, 
to secure, among other objects, a maximum 
working week of 48 hours. Resclutions were 
also adopted refusing to allow the affiliation 
of “break-away ” trade unions. 


The National Union of Boot and Shoe Op- 
eratives submitted a resolution requesting the 
General Council, in conjunction with the 
Labour Party, to conduct an inquiry into all 
aspects of the importation of commodities 
manufactured in other countries under condi- 
tions that are below those obtaining in this 
country. The resolution was carried unani- 
mously. Other resolutions were carried on 
the question of the effect of tariff restrictions 
on trade, etc., and on trusts and cartels. 


A debate arose on a motion which sought 
to instruct. the General Council to further a 
policy having for its. object the creation of a 
European public opinion in favour of Europe 
becoming an economic entity. On a card vote 
this was agreed to by 2,258,000 to 1,464,000 
votes. 
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An attempt to suspend Standing Orders so 
that the action of certain unions in giving 
financial support to the miners’ non-political 
union might be discussed was, on the initia- 
tive of the General Council, defeated on a 
show of hands by 291 votes to 63. The ques- 
tion was left to the General Ceuncil. 

Other resolutions dealt with the observance 
of the Fair Wage Clause in contracts for pub- 
lic bodies; the establishment of municipal 
banks; the proposed abolition of the Ministry 
of Transport; the undermanning of trailers 
attached to mechanically propelled vehicles; 
the admission of trades councils to Congress; 
employment of blind persons; proposed depu- 
tation to India to report on labour conditions; 
codification of factory legislation; extension 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act; health re- 
search; repeal of Coal Mines act, 1926; im- 
provement of young workers’ conditions; shop 
hours; abolition of night baking; continuance 
of the Rent Act; encouragement of building 
of houses “to let”; and the amendment of 
the. Theatrical Employers’ Registration Act. 

The election of the General Council re- 
sulted in the return of all the old members, 
with the exception of Mr. Robert Smillie, 
M.P., representing the mining and quarrying 
group, who retired and was replaced by Mr. 
A. J. Cook. 

During the week, the annual Conference 
of Trade Union Women was held, when reso- 
lutions dealing with factory legislation were 
adopted, condemning the Factories (No. 2) 
Bill, and urging the adoption of a maximum 
of 48 hours per week, the prohibition of over- 
time (subject to certain conditions), the abo- 
lition of the two shift system for women and 
children, and the provision of proper welfare 
arrangements. Another resolution called at- 
tention to the necessity for improved organi- 
zation of women. ; 





The Board of Adjustment which adminis- 
ters the Male Minimum Wage Act of British 
Columbia has undertaken an inquiry into con- 
ditions of employment in hotels, restaurants 
and rooming houses, with a view to extend- 
ing the provisions of the act to cover these 
occupations. Mr. J. D. McNiven, deputy min- 
ister of Labour, and chairman of the Board, 
announced recently that the Board would be 
comprise members 
with this branch of industry. The 
existing orders relate to all branches of the 
lumbering industry (Lasour Gazerrs, October, 
1926, page 948, etc.). 


reconstituted so as to 


familiar 
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“ THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN SOVIET RUSSIA ” 


HE International Labour Office at Geneva 
has recently issued a book of 287 pages 
entitled “The Trade Union Movement In 
Soviet Rusisa.” It is stated in the preface 
that for the purposes of the Tenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference, which 
met in May and June 1927, the International 
Labour Office prepared a comparative study 
of the situation in various countries as regards 
freedom of association, this question being 
one of the items on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference. During the course of this work, it 
became evident that, so far as Russia was con- 
cerned, it was impossible to treat the subject 
on the general plan adopted for other coun- 
tries, and “that a simple comparison, restricted 
by the limits of this plan, between the legal 
status of workers’ associations in U.S8.S.R. and 
that of the trade unions in other countries 
might result in misleading readers not fully 
cognisant with the fundamental principles of 
Soviet trade unionism.” Furthermore, it was 
pointed out that in Russia the very concep- 
tion of trade unionism and all that is en- 
tailed thereby depends so directly upon the 
doctrines of the Soviet regime that no direct 
comparison with other countries is possible. 
Hence the presentation of this study in sep- 
arate form. . 

The first part of the volume is devoted 
to an account of the trade union theories pro- 
fessed by the Russian Communist Party, and 
the application of such theories during the 
strictly “communist period” from 1917 to 1921. 
The second and third parts deal with the 
organization and activities of the trade unions 
after the introduction of the New Economic 
Policy. This study is based on a wide range of 
sources, chief among them being documents 
received’ by an exchange arrangement from 
the All-Russian Central Trade Union Council. 

In a conclusion summarizing the develop- 
ment of the Russian trade union movement 
both prior to and since the revolution of 1917, 
several interesting observations are made on 
the various phases and transitions of such 
development. In the few years prior to the 
war, such trade unions as did exist led a 
harassed existence, and when the world war 
broke out their activities were brought to an 
immediate end by the declaration of martial 
law. However, with the development of war- 
time industry, a field of activity was open 
up for the workers’ movement, particularly 
after the formation of Industrial Committees 
of National Defence, for which the workers 
were authorized to choose their own repre- 
sentative. In each of these committees a 


workers’ group was constituted to protect the 
interests of the wage earners. These groups 
seized the opportunity of getting the workers 
together and encouraging among them habits 
of trade union organization. Consequently, 
while trade unionism did not function as such, 
yet actually the working classes of Russia 
found themselves on the eve of the revolu- 
tion in February, 1917, if not completely or- 
ganized, at least prepared to enter into an 
organized movement. Immediately after the 
overthrow of the Czarist regime, the working 
class movement was thus able to develop 
rapidly. The Provisional Government which 
came into power at the revolution in February 
1917, supported the movement by authorizing 
trade unions to register with the local courts, 
and by granting the workers full freedom of as- 
sociation and combination, with the result 
that by July, 1917, the number of trade union- 
ists was estimated to be 1,500,000, comprised 
in about 1,000 organizations. The author then 
points out that while the February revolu- 
tion encouraged the development of trade 
unions, the Communist revolution of October, 
although resulting in a further extension of 
the movement, imposed such changes of policy 
that the whole nature of the movement was 
changed. From October onwards the duty 
of the trade unions was “to group the pro- 
letariat in a single organization which, under 
the direction of the Communist Party, would 
apply the dictatorship of the working classes.” 
Accordingly, the Communist Party “took im- 
mediate steps to gain control of most of the 
unions then existing, but this was not accom- 
plished without a certain amount of re- 
sistance. In many cases force had to be used, 
especially against those workers whose occupa- 
tions were of an intellectual character, such 
as civil servants, bank clerks, etc.” Then “to 
facilitate the creation of a single arganization 
the formula ‘one undertaking—one union’ was 
advanced, and all administrative and financial 
activities strictly centralized.” The workers 
were enrolled automatically by the factory 
committees, and, after a certain lapse of time, 
their contributions were automatically de- 
ducted from their wages. 

Detailing the development of this policy, 
the author states that while it resulted in a 
vast increase in membership, the moral re- 
sults were “the estrangement of the members 
from their unions and a total distortion of 
the minds of the leaders.’ He states the 
condition of the Russian worker and the 
trade union movement at that time as fol- 
lows: 
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The worker, forcibly enrolled in a union and 
having no influence on his union’s policy, came 
to regard the trade union organization as a 
newly-created and badly-managed administra- 
tion which afforded him no protection against 
industrial risks and fatigue, which moreover, 
had increased owing to the disastrous econo- 
mic situation of the whole country; an admin- 
istration which not only did not obtain for him 
the barest necessities of daily life but even op- 
posed any increase in wages; an institution of 
a military character which at any moment could 
despatch him to the front or to a far distant 
factory; an administration which, after having 
promised all sorts of educational facilities had, 
in fact, permitted the destruction of the greater 
part of the educational institutions previously 
existing or created by the workers themselves 
in the early days of the revolution. 

The trade union movement had become un- 
doubtedly very widespread and important, but 
to maintain this position it was necessary, ac- 
cording to Seniuschkin, “to apply persuasion 
and even force to the more backward elements 
of the working classes.” 


Conditions forced a modification of policy, 
and “the realization of hard facts led to the 
evolution of a definite program” which 
ushered in the New Economic Policy 
(N.E.P.). The writer tells of the first effects 
of the N.E.P. on the trade union movement 
as follows: 


The outstanding features of this new phase 
of the proletarian dictatorship were the return 
to capitalist methods of production and a con- 
sequent clash between the interests of the work- 
ers and the requirements of commercially man- 
aged industry. 

It was necessary to convince the workers 
that the real object of unions was to protect 
their interests. 

The first step in this direction was obviously 
to grant the workers full freedom to form their 
unions themselves, and thus it came about that 
the principle of trade union freedom was re- 
established, though only after a whole year’s 
hesitation. At the same time the Communist 
conception of trade union freedom only went 
so far as to admit the workers’ right to join 
or remain outside the existing unions. The 
unions themselves were not free agents and had 
to follow the general policy of the trade union 
movement taken as a whole. 

The second step was to get the unions to cur- 
tail their zeal in regard to the protection of 
the workers’ interests. This compelled them 
to renounce their exclusive competence as re- 
gards questions of wages, and in general to 
separate their activity from that of economic 
departments and the managements of the under- 
takings. To all intents and purposes this 
change of policy meant that the action of the 
unions was confined to being a party to col- 
lective agreements. 

To put it briefly, liberty of the individual 
and action by means of collective agreements 
may be said to be the lines along which the 
trade union movement developed from 1922 on- 
wards. 

The return to freedom of affiliation led at 
once to a reduction of almost 50 per cent in 
trade union membership, but from 1923 the 
situation changed and by 1926 the unions had 
a total membership of over 9 millions. Free- 
dom of affiliation was gradually completed by 


a return to the system of voluntary payment 
of contributions, and this necessitated the com- 
plete re-organization of the whole administra- 
tive and financial machinery of the unions. 
Three years were necessary to re-introduce 
order in this domain, special difficulties being 
encountered in accustoming the unions to de- 
pend only on the members’ contributions. 


The first friction occurred over the matter 
of wage questions: “It is certain that during 
the first months following the reforms of 
1922, the trade union leaders successfully en- 
deavoured to extract a number of promises 
from the Government authorities; but it is 
as certain, when it came to realizing these 
promises, that the position changed. This 
change was most noticeable as regards wage 
questions. Although trade union leaders: had 
succeeded in getting included in collective 
agreements special clauses relating to the 
payment of wages at fixed dates and had 
made efforts to guarantee wages against the 
depreciation of the currency, the economi3 
organizations none the less continued to de- 
lay payments in order to reduce the real 
value of wages.” 

The workers temporarily abandoned their 
claims for wage increases, and even accepted 
a certain decrease in order to facilitate finan- 
cial reform but not for long. Soon, especially 
in 1925, a certain effervescence was to be 
observed among the working classes which 
after the great efforts they had made, failed 
to find any improvement in their situation 
and believed themselves deceived by their 
leaders. This agitation gave rise to great un- 
easiness in trade union circles, which uneasi- 
ness became evident for the first time in a 
speech made by Andreev, one of the most 
influential persons in the trade union move- 
ment, to a plenary sitting of the Central 
Committee of the Railwaymen’s Union held 
in March, 1925. This speech sounded a real 
note of Warning, Andreev declaring bluntly 
that the moral position of the trade union 
movement was distinctly bad, that the 
workers were tired of paying contributions 
without receiving in return the right to ex- 
press themselves on questions which closely 
concerned their welfare, that the unions 
would soon be permeated by discontent and 
that it was time to set their house in order, 
to call to order the trade union leaders who 
had again fallen into the habits of the Com- 
munist period, and, to put it briefly, to in- 
troduce the new trade union policy which 
had been promised in 1922. 

The operation of the principle of “one 
undertaking—one union,” also proved diffi- 
cult in practice. How this problem developed 
is described as follows: , 

The strict application of this principle has 
resulted in the grouping of most diverse classes 
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of workers who belong to trades having no 
connection one with the other. Some unions are 
organized according to the character of produc- 
tion, others according to the aims of production, 
others according to the raw materials used, and 
still others according to the finished products 
manufactured. The chemical workers’ union 
includes, besides chemical workers, all those 
engaged in the india-rubber industry, petrol- 
eum refineries, pottery and glass works, ete. 
The food and drink workers’ union includes, in 
addition to those working in foodstuffs properly 
so-called, all persons engaged in tobacco fac- 
tories, distilleries, the Astrakan fisheries, ete. 
The inclusion of such a diversity of trades in 
each union obviously makes the satisfaction of 
the economic and general requirements of the 
whole union a very difficult problem, and this 
is further accentuated by the fact that the 
members of the union are spread over vast 
territorial areas. 

While not repudiating the principle of the 
“single union,” the leaders of the All-Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unions asked the 
Seventh Trade Union Congress to encourage the 
organization of trade sections, which hitherto 
have always been considered as an evidence of 
individualistic tendencies and only suitable for 
the technical trades. 

The proposals made by the A.C.C.T.U. at the 
Congress met with some opposition from certain 
trade unionists, who feared that they would 
result in a complete transformation of the pre- 
sent system of organization. The leaders of the 
A.C.C.T.U. have endeavoured to dispel these 
fears, but the role and character of the pro- 
posed sections have not yet finally been deter- 
mined. Tomsky admitted that although the for- 
mation of sections was likely to promote closer 
relations between the unions and the masses, it 
nevertheless tended to break up the unity of 
the organization. At the same time, after con- 
sidering the pros and cons, he decided in favour 
of the organization of sections. 


On the problem of private undertaking the 
report states that latterly the trade unions 
have found themselves faced by a rather 
delicate question, namely, that of defining 
their attitude in private undertakings and 
in concessions. In undertakings of this class 
the number of workers affiliated to trade 
unions has in recent years shown a tendency 
to increase, being 198,915 in April 1925 and 
207,189 on April 1, 1926. In coneeded under- 
takings only 12 per cent of the foreign 
workers are trade unionists, and this per- 
centage is considered unsatisfactory in trade 
union circles. In general the mass of the 
workers in the undertakings fis still “im- 
potent, ignorant, and oppressed.” The workers 
are afraid to expose their conditions of labour 
to the representatives of the union and avoid 
giving any information as regards the amount 
of wages earned, the length of the working 
day, contraventions of collective agreements, 
ete. 

The employer, moreover, has managed to 
get the workers into his power by instilling 
into them his own ideas and by advancing 
them wages and loans. The worker, perpetu- 


ally in debt, is entirely dependent on_ his 
employer, whom he considers as a sort of 
benefactor who helps him when necessary 
and whom he supports against the unions. 
Again, owners of private undertakings make 
every endeavour to satisfy their workers by 
loyally carrying out their obligations and 
according them certain privileges. 

Faced with the advent of foreign capital 
into the Soviet State, the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions issued in 
December, 1926, certain instructions in a 
circular letter to the factory committees. 
These committees were authorized “in view 
of the inadequacy of trade union action in 
privately owned undertakings, to cease all 
attempts to collaborate with the manage- 
ments.” At the same time the circular went 
on to say that it was in the interests of the 
workers and the Soviet State to attract 
foreign capital into the Soviet Union, as far 
as this was compatible with the general policy 
of the State, and “for this reason the trade 
unions ought not to make claims which might 
lead to the closing of private undertakings.” 

Another problem was the absorption of a 
large number of non-industrial workers. 
Kconomic ‘conditions in the provinces were 
forcing country workers to seek employment 
in the towns, and one Communist writer, 
Senuishkin, was reported to have declared 
that “the workers coming from the country 
are entirely devoid of all class consciousness.” 

Stating the actual position of the trade 
union movement in Russia at the present 
time, the author of the volume declares that 
the improvement in the economic situation 
in the country hag resulted in a considerable 
increase in number of wage earners, the total 
now being nearly ten million. In July, 1926, 
the number of persons affiliated to the trade 
unions, including 1,200,000 unemployed, was 
9,278,000, these being grouped in 23 national 
unions, several of which have over a million 
members. 


Summing up the condition of the trade 
union movement, the author of the study 
states as follows: 


It is in a matter of internal organization that 
must be seen the characteristic which separates 
the Russian trade union movement from similar 
movements in other countries. The term trade 
unionism, with the idea of individual freedom 
and consent which it suggests, serves very in- 
adequately to describe the grouping of the 
workers as understood by the leaders of th 
Russian trade union movement. 

Every wage earner, says the Soviet legisla- 
tion, is entitled to be represented by a trade 
union organ, and the State intervention in the 
movement stops here. At the same time, work- 
ers who desire to unite to form a union are not 
free to do so outside the structure of the 
existing movement, that is to say the Com- 
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munist movement. If a union, on formation, 
does not meet with the approval of the higher 
authorities, it is refused the title of trade union 
and all the privileges attached to such organi- 
zations. In practice the policy of exclusiveness 
is even more complete than is suggested, for not 
only is the worker not free to choose the union 
he joins—this being decided for him by the 
undertaking by which he is employed—but he 
has no option but to join it. 


Having made this fundamental point, the 
State grants the unions far greater prerogatives 
than those received by trade unions in other 
countries. In social affair, without actually 
possessing legislative powers, the unions play 
a predominant part, while in economic matters, 
although they no longer hold the guiding reins, 
they must be, and insist on being consulted. 
In exchange for these privileges, the State, or 
the party in power, counts on them to govern 
the working masses and to lead them to work 
in harmony with society as a whole. 
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The author quotes Tomsky’s statement at 
the Seventh Trade Union Congress, who in 
defining this point said: “We do not conceal 
from anyone that the trade union movement 
has been, is, and will be, directed by the Com- 
munist Party in the most centralized fashion.” 

The volume concludes with the following 
statement: 


“To sum up, although the idea of trade 
union freedom was practically abolished during 
the Communist period, it has shown a distinct 
tendency to revive during the last few years. 
We use the word ‘idea’ because, in the first 
place, trade union liberty depends entirely on 
the leaders, who are to all intents and pur- 
poses, chosen by the Communist Party, and 
secondly, because, as a result of labour being 
abundant and the workers virtually obliged to 
join the unions in order to obtain the privil- 
eges of membership, individual liberty, and 
hence trade union liberty, is still greatly re- 
stricted.” 


Consumers’ Co-operation in Soviet Russia 


A pamphlet entitled “Consumers’ Co- 
operation in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics,’ published by the Co-operative 
Printing Society of Great Britain, was re- 
viewed in a recent issue of the Co-operative 
News (Manchester). The writer, N. I. Popoff, 
states that in four years Russian co-operative 
trade has increasd fourfold, and now amounts 
to 44 per cent of the total trade of the coun- 
try, the state doing 34 per cent and private 
trade 22 per cent. ‘The first consumers’ so- 
cieties began in the early ’sixties of last cen- 
tury, but from then even until after the revo- 
lution of March, 1917, they were mostly in 
the hands of the bourgeois rather than the 
peasant class. After the suppression of the 
revolution of 1905 efforts were made to place 
the co-operative movement on a more popu- 
lar basis. During the revolution of 1917 the 
movement held somewhat aloof. However, 
under the stress of civil war the Soviet Gov- 
ernment adopted the policy of utilizing the 
co-operative societies to the utmost for the 
organization of the distribution of food, and 
by the decree of March 20, 1919, recognized 
them as the principal organs of distribution in 
the country. With the adoption of the new 
economic policy the state permitted a decree 
of private enterprise, but holds the key posi- 
tions of industry and the credit system. 


The Soviet Co-operative movement is a non- 
party movement. The overwhelming major- 
ity of its members are workers and peasants 
who belong to no political party. As a result 
of its previous evolution the whole system of 
consumers’ co-operation was by 1927 made 
up of the following links:— 


(a) A network of rural consumers’ co-opera- 
tive societies, numbering 26,697, and having 
between them 44,052 co-operative stores. 

(b) A network of town and industrial work- 
ers’ co-operative societies, numbering 1,556, 
and having altogether 14,712 co-operative 
stores. 

(c) A network of railway workers’ co-opera- 
tive societies, numbering 38, and having in all 
1,958 co-operative stores. 

These in turn are linked up with district 
unions, regional unions, five central unions, 
and then the all-embracing Centrosoyus. 





There were 6.552 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Compensation Board in Septem- 
ber including 31 fatalities, and benefits 
awarded by the Board amounted to $461,983.59. 
These figures show a decrease from August, 
when 7,010 accidents, including 53 fatalities, 
were reported, but in September, 1927, there 
were more accidents reported than in the same 
month of 1926, the increase being 372. Up 
to the end of September, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board awarded in 1927 a total of 
$4,526,629.52, an average of about $500,000 
for each month. The total number of acci- 
dents reported in the first nine months of 
the year was 53,463, including 305 fatalities. 
These figures include many traffic accidents, 
some of them fatalities and others of lesser 
severity. The accidents on the highway in- 
cluded salesmen, drivers for bakeries and 
dairies and tryck drivers. It is hoped that 
the present campaign against highway acci- 
dents will have a material effect on accidents 
of this type. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 


T its Thirtieth Session held in January, 
1926, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office decided to place the 
following question on the Agenda of the Tenth 
Session of the International Labour ca 
ence :— 
Minimum wage fixing machinery in trades in 
which organization of employers and workers is 
defective and where wages are exceptionally low, 


with special reference to the home working 
trades. 


Under the new double-discussion procedure 
which was to come into operation for the first 
time at the Tenth Session of the Conference 
this question had only to be dealt with at that 
Session by way of a first discussion. The 
double-discussion procedure is regulated by 
the provisions of paragraphs 4 to 8 of Article 6 
of the Standing Orders of the Conference. In 
accordance with these provisions the Office 
submitted to the Conference a preliminary 
report setting out the law and practice in the 
different countries on the subject covered and 
this report contained a draft questionnaire. 
To consider the question, the Conference ap- 
pointed a Committee of 42 members, which 
held 12 sittings. The Committee took as the 
basis of its discussion the draft questionnaire 
prepared by the Office, and as a result of its 
work it submitted to the Conference in its 
report a draft questionnaire which differed 
somewhat from the scheme of the Office’s 
draft. After some discussion the Conference 
adopted the Committee’s draft and then de- 
cided to put the question on the agenda of 
the 1928 Session. 

In the contemplation of the Governing Body 
the question submitted to the Conference re- 
ferred solely to minimum wage fixing “ma- 
chinery,” and the Governing Body itself made 
it clear that there was no question of actually 
fixing a minimum wage and still less, of 
course, of fixing an international minimum. 
But, although the question was thus lmited 
to the institution of machinery, that is, sys- 
tems, for fixing minimum wages, there was 
still a considerable divergence of opinion in 
the Governing Body as to the scope of appli- 
cation of such systems. A number of members 
suggested that the question should be gone 
into on a comprehensive basis and that the 
solutions which might be proposed should be 
applicable to any trade in which wages are 
exceptionally low and organization of em- 
ployers and workers is defective. Other mem- 
bers, however, were of opinion that as a 
beginning the question should be considered 


with reference to a particular case, namely, 
home working trades. ‘The wording of the 
item as finally adopted by the Governing 
Body was a compromise between these two 
standpoints: the question was raised in gen- 
eral terms, but there was a special reference 
to home work. 

The Committee of the Conference adopted 
the Office’s draft as a basis of discussion. But 
on so complicated a question it was difficult 
to avoid certain differences of opinion as to 
the meaning and scope of the question being 
manifested during the discussion. In the re- 
sult the Committee made certain modifica- 
tions, some of considerable importance, in the 
draft proposed by the Office, its object being 
to leave the Governments the greatest pos- 
sible latitude not only as regards the applica- 
tion of the rules to be eventually proposed, 
but also as regards the form which the ulti- 
mate decisions of the Conference might take. 

The following is the questionnaire as it was 
adopted by the Conference and submitted to 
the various Governments:— 


1. Do you consider that the Conference should 
adopt proposals dealing with methods of mini- 
mum wage-fixing in home working and other 
trades or in parts of such trades in which: 

(a) No arrangements exist for the effective 
regulation of wages by collective agree- 
ment or otherwise, and 

(6) Wages are exceptionally low? 


2. Do you consider that a definition of (a) 
home-working trades. and (6) other trades, 
should be included in any proposals which may 
be adopted by the Conference? What defini- 
tions do you propose? 


3. Do you consider that it is for the Gov- 
ernment of eath country to decide, having re- 
gard to the conditions of the country, which 
are the home-working and other trades covered 
by Question I? 


4. What criteria (if any) would you propose 
to adopt for determining in which trades there 
are: 

(a) No arrangements for the effective regu- 

lation of wages, 
(b) Exceptionally low wages? 


5. Do you consider that some provision should 
be made for a basis for fixing minimum wages? 
If so, what basis do you suggest? 


6. Do you consider that the Conference should 

(a) Lay down the method or methods upon 
which the minimum wages should be 
fixed? If so, what method or methods 
do you propose? Or 

(b) Confine itself to laying down general 
principles? If so, what principles do you 
suggest? 


7. If not, do you consider that it is for the 
Government of each country to decide, having 
regard to the administrative practice of the 
country, the method or methods to be introduced 
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in fixing minimtm wages in the home-working 
and other trades covered by Question I? 

8. Do you consider that any such method 
should make provision for full preliminary con- 
sultation with representatives of the trade con- 
cerned, including representatives of organiza- 
tions of employers and workers (if any), and 
with any other persons specially qualified by 
their trade or functions to be usefully con- 
sulted? 


9. Do you consider that employers and 
workers’ should be represented on the wage- 
fixing body. If so, do you consider that they 
should be represented in equal numbers? 


10. Do you consider that any minimum wage- 
fixing body should contain an independent per- 
son or persons? 


11. What methods do you consider should be 
adopted in selecting and appointing: 
(a) The representatives of employers and 
workers, 
(b) The independent person or persons? 


12. What systems of inspection, general super- 
vision and enforcement do you propose for en- 
suring the payment of wages in the trades con- 
cerned at not less than the rates fixed? 


13. Do you consider that the Governments 
should communicate to the International La- 
bour Office, either in the annual report furnished 
in accordance with Article 408 of the Treaty or 
otherwise in the case of a Recommendation, the 
list of trades .in which the system of fixing 
minimum wages has been applied, together with 
the approximate number of workers covered, 
and a general statement on the minimum rates 
of wages and other conditions established in 
the trades concerned ? 


14. Do you consider that the Conference 
should proceed by way of a Draft Convention 
or a Recommendation or both? If the latter, 
in what respects should either form of decision 
be adopted? 


When the answers of the different Govern- 
ments have been received to this question- 
naire, a report will be issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Office based thereon, and 
containing the text of a Draft Convention or 
Recommendation for consideration of the 
1928 Session of the Conference. 

(The last issue of the LABour GAZETTE con- 
tained a brief outline of a recent publication 
of the International Labour Office, describing 
the systems of wage fixing existing in various 
countries.) 


Occupation and Health 


Two further brochures of Occupation and 
Health, the encyclopaedia of hygiene, etc., 
which is in course of publication by the Inter- 
national’ Labour Office, have recently ap- 
peared. The first relates to Nitrous Fumes 
(Oxides of Nitrogen); Air—Hot and Humid 
Atmospheres; Air (Liquid); Air—Testing in 
Workrooms; Agricultural Labourers (Occupa- 
tional Diseases of); Nitrocellulose; Abattoirs- 
Slaughterhouses. 





The subjects dealt. with in the second bro- 
chure include: Celluloid; Jewellery Industry; 
Buttons (Manufacture of); Arsenic (Poison- 
ing by); Pitch; Electric Lamps. 


The Evolution of a Wage-Adjustment 
System 


Some generally acceptable system of prin- 
ciples governing the settlement of wage dis- 
putes is generally regarded as indispensable to 
a satisfactory scheme of arbitration and con- 
ciliation. The study of wage principles in- 
volves, however, many problems of a highly 
controversial nature concerning which no clear 
and final solution would as yet seem possible. 
The International Labour Office contributes to 
this question by publishing in the International 
Labour Review the results of an independent 
study by Mr, J. R. Bellerby, a member of 
its staff. His conclusions are given in the 
issues of July, August and September, under 
the title “The Evolution of a Wage-Adjust- 
ment System.” 

At the outset, the author states that the 
problem of the evolution of a “ wage-adjust- 
ment system” divides itself into two parts: 
the first relates to the actual principles, or 
criteria, for showing the most advantageous 
wage position; and the other to the problem 
of machinery. Next he gives attention to 
the procedure for devising a body of prin- 
ciples for the guidance of wage-fixing authori- 
ties—principles which would sufficiently pro- 
tect the interests of the community as a 
whole—after which he considers the arbitra- 
tion and conciliation processes necessary to 
secure the application of the principles in 
wage decisions throughout industry. The 
final article includes a brief review of various 
systems of machinery in force in Italy, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Germany and Great 
Britain, a study of which seemed to show 
that the existing machinery of conciliation 
was apparently adequate, with but slight ad- 
ditions, to satisfy all the requirements of a 
wage-adjustment system. The writer states 
in conclusion :— 


“Tf industrial peace and justice depended 
solely on machinery, these would already have 
largely been attained. Clearly, however, no 
matter how elaborate may be the organiza- 
tion for the settlement of trade disputes, 
this can give no good result unless its use is 
guided by a body of principles carefully de- 
signed to secure the interests of the com- 
munity. To set up machinery of adjust- 
ment without a basis of principles would be 
equivalent to the setting up of courts of law 
without statutes or principles of law to guide 
the judges. Thus, the evolution of wage prin- 
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ciples is essentially the first step in any pro- 
gram for securing peace in industry. 


“Then, in turn, the principles themselves 
can be of little purpose unless there is a very 
general. acceptance of. and. compliance. with 
them. This involves not merely their adop- 
tion by official organs of the state, but a 
general undertaking on the part of indepen- 
dent wage-determining associations that they 
will have due regard to the accepted prin- 
ciples in all the voluntary decisions which 
they make. 


“Tt is, in fact, upon the voluntary agree- 
ments that the central interest of a wage- 
adjustment system rests. If a considerable 
proportion of independent groups are in a 
position to secure advantage over the rest 


of the community, and if they pursue their 
local interests regardless of the effect on 
others, the remainder, less powerfully en- 
trenched, must inevitably suffer. The injus- 
tice done to them cannot be remedied: by 
mere compulsion to bring their case before 
the courts. Compulsory arbitration in such 
a ase can only repress; and the effect of 
repression may ultimately be to. breed a 
revolution. Compulsion is, in fact, a danger- 
ous remedy unless it is applied to every 
wage decision throughout the land. Ané@ 
since this is inconceivable in present times, 
the only satisfactory alternative is a universal 
voluntary agreement on the part of trade 
associations to apply, un every wage decision 
which they reach, an accepted body of wage- 
adjustment principles.” 


Functions of an Employment Department in Industry 


The Merchants’ Association of New York, 
in a leaflet lately issued, describes the duties 
of the “employment department” in a 
modern industrial establishment. 


One of the most important features of an 
industrial relations policy is the establishment 
of an employment department and the cen- 
tralization therein of responsibility for the re- 
cruiting, selection, placement, follow-up and 
discharge of employees. 

Under proper organization, the employment 
department becomes a service bureau where 
foremen and department heads may come for 
assistance in handling their personnel; where 
employees may turn for advice and assistance 
in matters affecting their work or home con- 
ditions: and where prospective employees may 
Jearn of the opportunities for work within a 
company, of its requirements from the stand- 
point of training and general fitness, and of 
the policies of the company toward its em- 
ployees. It should stand for absolute honesty 
and fair dealing between management and 
men and for the creation within the group of 
employees of high morale and good fellow- 
ship. 

The centralization of employment control 
brings numerous advantages, as follows:— 


1. Employees are selected according to fit- 
ness and ability. 

2. Knowledge of sources of supply is gained 
and used in times of need. 

3. The time of department heads and fore- 
men is saved by relieving them of the burden 
of recruiting new employees. 


4. Foremen are kept informed of the earn- 
ings and progress of their employees 


5. Employees look upon the employment 
department as a place where advice and as- 
sistance may be secured. 

6. Fair dealing is secured to employees. 

7. Through termination interviews, many 
desirable employees are held in the service of 
the company. 

8. Through constant association with the 
employment department, department heads 
and foremen are acquainted with modern em- 
ployment methods. 


The arguments usually advanced against a 
centralized employment department are:— 


1. Department heads and foremen, because 
of their intimate knowledge of work require- 
ments, are better able to select new employees 
than an employment manager. 

2. Foremen resent the creation of an em- 
ployment department because it takes away 
some of the things for which foremanship has 
always stood. 


There is no doubt that foremen and de- 
partment heads have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of work requirements and should be able 
to select new employees shrewdly. Actually 
they are poor interviewers and waste consider- 
able time at the task. A tactful employment 
manager can win their confidence easily and 
they are invariably glad to be relieved of the 
burden of interviewing. 

It is also true that the employment. depart- 
ment takes away some of the things for which 
foremanship has always stood. So does the 
planning department, the purchasing depart- 
ment and the time study department. But 
the things that are taken away are responsi- 
bilities with which foremen never should have 
been burdened. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN CANADA ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1927,, AS 
REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HERE was continued improvement in the 
employment situation at the beginning 

of September, when the 6,079 firms reporting 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed 
a combined working force of 905,756 persons, 
as compared with 900,621 in the preceding 
month. This increase was rather larger than 
that noted on September 1 last year, and 
greatly exceeded the gain indicated on the 
same date in 1925. The index number, 
standing at 109-7; continued to be consider- 
ably higher than in any other month since 
the record was commenced in 1920. On 


employment in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia declined moderately. 


Maritume Provinces—As on September 1 
of most years of this record, there was a 
slackening in activity in the Maritime Proy- 
inces, chiefly in the mining, transportation 
and highway construction divisions; on the 
whole, practically no change was noted in 
manufacturing. Statistics were received from 
532 firms, whose staffs aggregated 74,231 
workers, compared with 74,955 in the preced- 
ing month. The index of employment was 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nots.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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August 1, 1927, it was 109-2 and on September 
1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, it stood 
at 104-9, 96-6, 93-1, 100-0, 93-7 and 88-7, 
respectively. If employment follows the 
trend usually indicated during the autumn, 
further expansion may be expected in the 
next monthly report. 

Logging and transportation showed the 
most pronounced gains, but there were also 
important advances in trade, services, build- 
ing and mining. On the other hand, 
manufactures recorded a slight falling off. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
reported improvement in the situation, while 


several points higher than on the corre- 
sponding date last year. 


Quebec—Further gains were noted in 
building and highway construction and in 
services, logging and mining, while manu- 
factures showed no general change. Within 
the last named, there were gains in leather, 
rubber, textile and electric current plants, but 
lumber mills were seasonally quiet and 
employment in iron and steel works decreased. 
The working force of the 1,289 co-operating 
employers stood at 257,823 persons, as against 
256,254 on August 1. Contractions were 
registered at the beginning of September, 
1926, when the index was lower. 
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Ontario —Increases on. practically the same 
scale as on September 1 a year ago were 
recorded in Ontario, where 2,800 firms enlarged 
their staffs by 4,191 employees to 369,461 on 
the date under review. Manufacturing as a 
whole employed fewer operatives, largely on 
account of losses in iron and steel and build- 
ing material plants, while there were gains 
in the electrical apparatus, electric current, 
food and several other divisions. Logging 
camps reported considerable seasonal activity, 
and construction, services, trade, transporta- 
tion and mining also showed improvement. 
The situation was decidedly more favourable 
than in the early autumn of 1926. 


Prairie Provinces—The trend of 'employ- 
ment continued to be upward, the expansion 
being rather greater than on the same date 
last year, when the index was much lower. 
Returns were tabulated from 776 employers 
of 122,406 workers, as compared with 121,599 
at the beginning of August. Manufacturing 
(especially the iron and steel, food, pulp and 
paper groups), mining, transportation and 
highway construction 
employment, but railway construction was 
seasonally slacker. 


British Columbia—For the first time since 
the beginning of this year there was a 
reduction in employment in British Columbia; 
this took place chiefly in fish-preserving, 
saw-milling and non-ferrous metal factories, 
and in construction, while logging showed 
improvement. The working force of the 682 
firms furnishing data declined from 82,543 
persons on August 1 to 81,835 at the beginning 
of September. Moderate gains were recorded 
on the corresponding date in 1926, but the 
index then was slightly lower. 

Table I gives numbers by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
Windsor and Winnipeg advanced; in Ottawa 
the situation was. practically unchanged, 
while in Hamilton and Vancouver curtail- 
ment was registered. 


Montreal—tIn contrast with the downward 
movement noted on September 1, 1926, there 
was an increase in Montreal on the date 
under review, 1,673 workers being added to 
the pay lists of the 668 co-operating firms, 
who employed 118,631. Manufactures, except 
iron and steel works, showed quite general 
improvement; construction, transportation and 
services were also considerably busier. The 
index was higher than at the beginning of 
September of any other year on the record, 
which for this city goes back to 1922. 
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Quebec—Continued advances were  indi- 
cated in Quebec, according to 91 employers 
of 11,004 persons, as compared with 10,702 in 
the preceding month. Most of the gain took 
place in construction and manufacturing. 
Employment was at its maximum for the last 
three years. 


Toronto—Manufacturing, services and trade 
registered heightened activity, bringing the 
index to the highest point reached in the six 
years’ record for Toronto. Statements were 
received from 795 firms with 106,496 workers, 
or 1,887 more than on August 1. Rather 
smaller increases had been indicated on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 


Ottawa—tThe situation in Ottawa showed 
practically no change, slight increases in 
manufactures being offset by similar declines 
in. construction. The 128 firms furnishing 
returns reported 11,648 employees, compared 
with 11,599 in the preceding month. On 
September 1, 1926, the tendency was unfavour- 
able and the index was many points lower. 


Hamilton—lIron and steel and_ building 
construction released help in Hamilton, while 
other industries showed little general change; 
200 employers recorded 29,588 persons on their 
payroll, as against 30,699 on August 1. 
Employment was in smaller volume than at 
the beginning of September a year ago, when 
improvement was shown. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities — 
Another moderate advance was noted in the 
Border Cities, where 94 co-operating firms 
reported 9,682 workers, as against 9,615 in the 
preceding month. Quarrying and transporta- 
tion were rather more active. A minor 
decline had been indicated on the same date 
last year, but the index number then was 
considerably higher. 


Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg con- 
tinued to increase, the gains being on a larger 
scale that at the beginning of September, 
1926, when the situation was not so favour- 
able. Manufacturing, communications and 
trade registered most of the improvement. 
An aggregate working force of 29,721 persons 
was reported by the 277 employers whose 
returns were received, and who had 28,731 
employees in the preceding month. 


Vancouver--—There was a further falling off 
in activity in Vancouver, according to state- 
ments received from 240 firms employing 
25,957 workers, as against 26,429 on August 1. 
Reductions in personnel in lumber mills 
accounted for most of the contraction, although 
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construction was also slacker. Employment 
was in smaller volume than on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago. 


Index numbers by cities are given.in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing 


Tron and steel, lumber, fish-canning, and 
building material plants showed curtailment, 
partly seasonal in character, while vegetable 


food, electrical apparatus, electric current, 
boot and shoe, textile and some _ other 
industries reported greater activity. State- 


ments were received from 3,822 manufacturers 
employing 486,342 operatives, or 705 fewer 
than on August 1. Employment on September 
1, 1926, had advanced, but the index then was 
lower than on the date under review. 


Animal Products—Edible—Continued losses 
were reported in fish-preserving establish- 
ments, and dairies were also slacker, but 
improvement was shown in meat-preserving 
plants. The payrolls of the 210 co-operating 
factories aggregated 18,382 employees, as com- 
pared with 18,793 in the preceding month. 
Practically all the decline took place in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, 
the trend in Ontario being favourable. 
Employment on September 1, 1926, had shown 
a considerable increase, but the index number 
then was lower. 


Fur and Products—Complete recovery from 
the reductions noted in the preceding month 
was reported in fur factories, 27 of which 
added 110 workers to their forces, bringing 
them to 1,226 on the date under review. 


Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ shows the propor- 
tion of employeesin the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 








——— Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British All manu- 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia: | facturing 
1921 
Septasbidse J. 4. ; ini Mieteeten 88-7 93-5 87:4 83-7 98-5 95-6 79°3 
oe lpeeeere oe es hr 93-7 90:3 91-6 91-9 101-2 102-0 86-5 
192 
8 (ea a 2 pare pee 100-0 101-4 100-1 98-1 101-1 106-6 93-0 
192 
Sweet. 05 el a a ca 93-1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 84:5 
9 
VADER ce ote Oe occas cchcoeesieesyeress 83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75°5 
PSA eae Eee es cabal erie: 86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
Mag oflencc ce eee «5 Meets reese 87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
Appliiepres cen. ene. eee 87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 [00-1 84:3 
Meagmleeee tat). SEA ost ceets eee pete 90-8 86-6 94-2 87:7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
June Gah pes ee cc obs ae 94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
July: SN ares. ek eee: 96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
Aligalerre loon eee toe nt eee 96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
Depa see) Bees oe ek, SR 96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
Oct rn fe es BSe ci Rs SPE. 98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
Nowe. lo ROG oe A RR a 97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
DEC ek ee os EB: 95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
1926 
Jae Se SOR BR cts 5 tee Pods 89-6 84-4 90-7 86:3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
Pear. 208 8G. Weees ahs Be. * 90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
Mar. de 8.6 ae ek SEE: 91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
Aprile 51S Si oe otek PRRRRE 91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
Mag eee 2b o.. Bowe code SS 94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
JUDE rds, Bes ods et ee 101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
July ee ee Be cos ihe RR. 103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
Auemre sr.) 2S Silage ds SSE e ee 104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
Sepeelee: 29 Be Fee oss aE 104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
Oct ee Te acne | Es eee 105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
Nopeeing 6 Ubi aig oa eee 102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
Deeded: :, init ia ead 101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
19 
Janene? 2c POEs. saxctckss Sho: 94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
Belo ki 2 ee eS Rone Agee Se 95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
Mag Pee.2 She Aeros Eh. BEE - 96-3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
Apri isle pete 2 siecle > RAE 96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
May dew) Sih 08. Se eR ee 100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
Asc 6i2) 1.3 eee Mae yt: Cee acme 5 105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
TUlygee cei4 sno OAT oo ck FpaBaees 108-4 100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98-7 
AU DRE NPNE GS 5.053). BATS 2 icuoisih ebin tegen 109-2 100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9 
Sept Meat WAL oe. ches SRB o - 109-7 100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 98-7 
Relative Weight of Employment by 
districts and in Manufacturing as 
Ab. Septal BOWS des so. ok ccna: 100-0 8-2 28-5 40-8 13-5 9-0 53-7 
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Practically all the gain was made in ‘Ontario. 
The situation was much the same as on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 


Leather and Products—Further and more 
extensive improvement was shown in leather 
factories, the increases being decidedly larger 
than at the beginning of September last year, 
when the index was several points lower. 
Statements were received from 189 manu- 
facturers having 17,600 persons in their 
employ, as against 17,133 on August 1. 
Quebec and Ontario reported most of the 
additionally employed workers, who were 
largely absorbed by boot and shoe plants. 


Lumber and Products—The commence- 
ment of seasonal inactivity in saw-mills caused 
a substantial reduction in employment, and 
match and vehicle factories also released help. 
The decreases, which were reported to a 
considerable extent in Quebec and British 
Columbia, greatly exceeded those noted on 
September 1, 1926; the index number then 
was rather higher. A combined working force 
of 56,204 persons was reported by the 704 
establishments from which returns were 


received and which employed 57,402 in their 
last. report. 


Musical Instruments—The trend of em- 
ployment was upward in musical instrument 
factories, repeating the movement indicated 
on the corresponding date a year ago, when 
the situation was rather ‘better. Statistics 
were compiled from 39 plants employing 3,168 
workers, or 141 more than at the beginning 
of August. The bulk of the gain took place 
in Ontario. 


Plant Products—Edible—Biscuit,  confec- 
tionery, chocolate and cocoa plants and fruit 
and vegetable canneries reported heightened 
activity, the improvement being on a much 
larger scale than on the corresponding date 
last year. Data were compiled from 306 firms 
in the vegetable food group, whose pay rolls 
rose from 28,974 on August 1, to 29,620 at the 
beginning of September. All provinces shared 
in the upward movement. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Although the ad- 
ditions to staffs were on a smaller scale than 
those indicated on the corresponding date 


Tastr IT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





—— ee eee a er a 


a Da a a a | en i | 6 es 


—— Montreal Quebee Toronto 
1923 
Sembee. siessis Mae. DSNGP ic. 4. ee. 89-6 
1924 
Septakess).. TVR aa 92-9 96-4 85-3 
1925 
SAG... cs, «bE os 82-5 93-1 82-2 
Feist... 5.10) Be. 85-3 101-3 83-0 
Mate ditiece. cok. bB@exs 86-7 93-2 81-8 
Aprikit, .....h.. 4-0 88-5 98-4 85-1 
May Ges) ES Sah. 91-7 91-9 86-9 
SUNS WSs... sac ode ade. 95-6 95-7 86-7 
July 18... 0h IRL. 95-7 98-9 87-6 
Augiae...2. 5/0, SORRE.. 97-0 98-8 87-7 
Sept#ite.<.....4... LBL... 97-3 97-4 88-5 
Océ: 1-5. 4... BeEIL. 99-4 100-3 89-8 
Now@8.2..55.5.. BAe: 99-3 99-4 89-7 
Det. .... 3. PS 97-0 94-4 90-9 
1926 
Janse... <4... de OE. 88-0 89-9 86-1 
Febz dei i) 5: ee Pat. + 88-3 90-6 86-5 
Mar TI... 0% cate 89-6 92-3 87-1 
Aprile? ......£. a ao. . 93-1 94-9 87-7 
May att. 2m Co. E ORE. 96-0 100-4 89-8 
June i. ...7...¢ seals 103-1 89-3 90-2 
July Te, 82. ee 104-5 101-6 90-7 
Auge. one. Re 104-8 104-2 91-1 
Sept ath. cic cccicbv tate © 104-6 103-5 92-3 
Och ei ks QO . 104-3 105-1 93-1 
Nov PP ..5.0..4.. ee 103-3 103-2 93-6 
Det Berens, . FA 100-6 101-2 93-9 
1927 
JaNeTB... c+ deo he 92-5 100-9 90-2 
Hebiae.... 2c spas. 93-3 97-2 89-9 
Marea .....3:.8 = at 94-6 98-8 90-1 
Apribey......0 TERE 96-8 101-5 92-7 
Matra? ocr eRe 100-6 104-1 95-3 
June 1 103-1 109-7 96-8 
July. 5 ORSEe. 104-9 112-7 97-5 
Aug tn scciod hohe 104-8 115-4 97-6 
Septhe...... hb. Soames 106-4 118-6 98-9 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at Sept. 1, 1927... 13-1 1-2 11-8 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
107-5 CUA 4 Sal Nig 5 A iby 89-9 104-3 
100-6 748 2) ER) ROR 86-4 104-0 

87:1 WhO: | ELE odie 81-4 98-3 
86-8 Ti So age en a 84-2 97-4 
86-6 SOL: alls brorevoe atte 82-7 101-8 
87-5 BOS Te erate 83-7 102-5 
91-8 co 1 an ie eee 85-4 104-0 
100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
87-0 86:9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
101-2 97-6 110°3 98-3 115-3 
99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
98-6 100:3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
99. 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 
110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 

1:3 3°3 1-1 3-3 2+9 
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last year, the index number was. several, points. 


higher than at that time. The forces of the 460 
co-operating establishments included 60,291 
persons, as compared with 60,106 in the pre- 
ceding month. A large proportion of. this 
advance took place in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Textile Products—Some recovery from the 
losses. noted in preceding reports was made 
in textile factories, 515 of which had 74,815 
workers, as against 74,502 on August 1. Im- 
provement was shown chiefly in Quebec while 
the tendency in Ontario was unfavourable. 
Cotton, woollen and garment factories regis- 


Tasie III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 











Industries 1Relative Sept. 1 
Weight 1927 
Manufacturing................... 53- 98-7 
Animal products—edible......... 2-0 114-2 
Fur and products.......... inteed) +1 85-1 
Leather and products............ 1-9 81-5 
Lumber and products............ 6-2 115-0 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 4-3 139-9 
Murmiture. sont. ttre). ct me 9 89-4 
Other lumber products......... 1-0 62-7 
Musical Instruments............. +3 70-1 
Plant products—edible........... 3-3 107-8 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-6 117-9 
BulpanG papers . a bsicane. aeaelest 3°5 134-2 
IPANCE DLOCUCtAA caste Aca « Oca 7 99-1 
- Printing and publishing......... 2-4 105-2 
Rubber products..............06- 1-6 101-2 
Textile products. ...: . pa%.s odes 8-2 97-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3:3 118-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-5 99-9 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ANOS eee ee eee es 2-3 72-9 
Other textile products:......... 1-1 109°3 
Tobacco, distilled. and malt 
NGROLS! Oe ee ee 1-4 109-3 
Wood distillates and extracts..... -0 104-2 
Chemicals and allied products... 7 87-6 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 107-2 
HMiectric.current... 2.4 ds) . ma 1-5 147-7 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-2 133-6 
Tron and steel] products........... 13-8 80-8 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GUGER casts Gee 5's teks FER TI TS Ee 0 2 1-4 64-9 
Machinery (other than ve- 
hielés) S204. ARO. 1-2 84-5 
Agricultural implements....... -9 77-4 
Land. vehiclesie23 40. 20> 4: 6-0 90-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Heating appliances............. 3 28-6 
Tron ard steel fabrication 6 91-9 
(MES HEINIA: GER. . Te 
Foundry and machine shop 8 110-5 
DIOGUCUS.325 08 See eee 6 80-4 
Other iron and steel products... 2-0 83-5 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1:8 108-5 
Mineral products................- 1-1 112-0 
WESCEIIANCOUB S35. os svezerevers, trae stexoss, ox “4 89-3 
Logging! 2! . SSeS... Bib. Ste 2-0 43-4 
Mining 525... ib Sota koe nese oe 5-2 105-1 
CON. esas cs stemienies ceeds 2-9 85-2 
Metallic ores..............0 eee eee 1:5 175-5 
Non-Metallic Minerals (other 
tHADICOA!) Adace sos eee ee 8 120-0 
Communication 2-9 124-8 
Peleer avin sthies whist sds meaeittejsok 6 132-3 
PROIGDNONCS Soret eee creer 2-3 122-8 
Transportation................4.. 12-8 114-7 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 123-2 
Steam railways. ee eee 8-8 103-6 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-7 216-7 
Construction and maintenance.. 14-4 245-2 
ea cling eo, He sil. teas FAtce ees 5-0 215- 
IES WAY 54h noc booiciss cues <ctoes 3-7 3, 673-1 
WRARILWEY cocteetnet come atmiesstaeremre 5-7 163-9 
Services: 6.51. ...... 0. PERO SIE 2-0 143-6 
Hotels and restaurants.. ....... 1-1 155-4 
Professional).)3i2 . kel. AIA. +2 116-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 7 135-2 
Mie (| caegucte ES eetneac as Ss mes certs 7-0 109-3 
Retail dessec Lies RE. Bt 4-6 110-0 
Wholesale. . ... 55.0000 Ste Aer 2-4 107-9 
All industries...............2.... 100-0 109-7 


Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
98-9 96-9 89-4 84-5 93-0 
117-1 108-4 104-2 100-2 94:1 
77-5 85-9 84-0 87-3 90-5 
79-0 78-5 72°3 73°7 76-3 
118-0 119-5 115-1 110-5 119-7 
144-6 150:8 145-5 143-5 153-1 
89-4 83-1 77-3 66-3 68-8 
80-9 78-4 75-4 69-7 83-3 
68-1 75-5 62-5 62-3 64-7 
105-4 107-3 104-4 101-8 97-9 
117-5 113-8 102-9 100-5 104°5 
134-8 131-2 111-4 107-4 116-8 
96:3 92-5 88-8 87-6 88-0 
104-8 100-4 97-6 96-6 95-5 
100-9 87-0 89-9 67-3 70-8 
96-2 92-5 88-0 79-9 85-0 
116-0 105-9 100-9 84-7 91-6 
102-3 102-8 92-4 82-3 93-0 
71:5 74-0 72:3 72:6 73°7 
112-2 98-3 94:6 86-2 92-2 
107-4 102-2 103-9 99-3 88-2 
103-7 84-1 73:6 105-8 111-1 
86°7 84-1 79-6 82-3 87-0 
111-3 109-5 90-0 89-7 102-4 
141-7 134-0 138-3 133-2 125-3 
125-7 125-4 109-2 107-2 104-7 
82-1 82-4 71-0 65-7 86-0 
65-2 02-2 49-8 42-2 78-4 
85-3 75-9 71-2 65-4 79-1 
87-9 79-6 57-2 39-5 61-6 
92-5 98-4 86:1 82°3 105-9 
31-3 30-5 30-0 28-1 27-2 
90-4 89-8 83°38 82-0 92-9 
106-4 99-7 75-7 74-0 100°8 
81-6 81-4 73°4 64-2 85-5 
81-5 81-6 71-1 67-1 76-8 
108-5 102-8 83-8 78-0 91-0 
113-9 108-1 110-9 108-0 103-5 
89-2 85-5 82-5 82-6 86-5 
37-8 37-0 38-5 43-7 43-1 
104-6 97-2 93-7 99-1 104-0 
85-7 80-6 73-0 84-8 94-6 
172-7 154-7 157-0 148-1 132-7 
117-8 111-3 107-1 99-9 108-8 
124-1 120-1 114-8 113-1 106-4 
131-6 126-5 119-1 113-8 111-4 
122-2 118-4 113-6 112-9 105-1 
113-7 113-4 108-7 107°8 113-4 
120-5 118-4 115-1 114-9 121-6 
102-6 102-4 98-4 98-5 107-0 
219-8 224-9 208-3 195-6 163-9 
244-8 217-6 175-5 165-3 180-9 
207-1 199-4 147-2 140-9 147-2 
3, 728-8 2, 893-2 2, 523-4 1, 945-6 3, 667-2 
168-1 153-9 130-1 132-0 163-2 
138-6 132-2 125-9 121-7 120-3 
149-0 144-1 142-7 136-2 137-1 
118-2 116-9 108-9 101-0 111-4 
130-3 120-4 106-6 105-3 100-7 
108-2 98-9 95-6 92-1 92-0 
110°8 97-8 94-9 89-7 89-8 
103-4 101-0 96-8 96-6 96-1 
109-2 104-9 96-6 93-1 100-0 


1Nore.—The “relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in all industries bv firms makingreturns on the date underreview 
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tered most of the expansion, but knitting mills 
released employees. Employment on the cor- 
responding date last year was in much smaller 
volume; practically no change in the situation 
was then reported. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Fur- 
ther moderate advances were noted in this 
industry on September 1, when 182 persons 
were added to the payrolls of the 106 co- 
operating factories, which employed 12,947 
operatives. A large share of the gain took 
place in Quebec. The level of employment 
was much higher than at the beginning of 
September a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Glass fac- 
tories released a considerable number of work- 
ers, while the trend was also unfavourable 
in brick and stone works. Statements were 
received from 118 plants, having 10,651 em- 
ployees, as against 11,073 in the preceding 
month. Ontario registered the bulk of the 
contraction. Practically no change had been 
noted on the corresponding date last year and 
the index number then was slightly higher. 


Electric Current—Continued expansion was 
shown in electric current plants, 87 of 
which employed 13,702 persons compared with 
13,149 in their last report. Quebec and On- 
tario recorded most of the increase. The 
index number stood at the highest point so 
far reached in the record of eight years. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased substantially on September 1, 
when 633 workers were added to the forces 
of the 41 co-operating establishments, which 
had 10,918 employees. This advance took 
place mainly in Ontario; it greatly exceeded 
that noted on the corresponding date in 1926, 
when the index was over eight points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Agricultural im- 
plement, railway car, ship building and some 
other branches of the iron and steel group 
recorded reductions in employment, while the 
iron and steel fabrication, wire, small hard- 
ware and a few other groups showed im- 
provement. The result was a reduction of 
1,838 persons in the forces of the 636 co-opera- 
ting firms, who employed 124,997 employees. 
Kmployment decreased in all except the 
Western provinces. The trend of employment 
on September 1, 1926, was favourable, and the 
index number then was slightly higher than 
on the date under review. 


Mineral Products—There was a_ small 
falling off in the number of persons employed 
in this group, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. 


Statistics were received from 72 manufac- 


turers with 10,027 employees, as compared 


with 10,221 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was in greater volume than on 
September 1, 1926. . 


Logging 


The commencement of seasonal operations 
in logging camps caused a larger increase in 
employment than on the corresponding date 
of 1926 or 1925, when the indexes were lower 
than in the early autumn this year. The 218 
co-operating firms reported 18,291 workers, 
compared with 15,870 in the preceding month. 
A very large proportion of the improvement 
took place in Ontario, although the trend was 
upward in all except the Prairie Provinces. 


Mining 


Coal—Data were received from 88 
operators having 26,545 men on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 26,689 in the preceding 
month. Curtailment was shown in the 
Maritime Provinces, while there were small 
gains in the Prairie Provinces. Although 
considerable improvement had been registered 
on the corresponding. date a year ago, the 
index number then was between. four and five 
points lower. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines continued to advance, according to 
returns from 56 firms, whose forces rose from 
12,986 persons on August 1 to 13,119 at the 
beginning of September. Ontario and British 
Columbia recorded most of the increase. 
Practically no change in the situation was 
shown on September 1, 1926, when the index 
number was over 20 points lower. 


Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Seventy employers in this division reported 
7,539 workers, as against 7,267 at the 
beginning of August. This gain contrasts with 
the loss noted on the same date last year, 


when the index number was nearly nine 
points lower. Asbestos mines and quarries in 
Quebec and Ontario, respectively, showed 


most of the increase, although there was also 
latter in the 


some improvement in the 
Prairie Provinces. 
Communications 


Further moderate gains were noted in this 
division, chiefly on telephones. Statistics 
were compiled from 186 companies and 
branches employing 25,923 persons, compared 
with 25,799 in their last report. Employment 
continued to be in greater volume than on 
the corresponding date in 1926. 
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Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage. 
—Considerable expansion was shown in local 
transportation on the date under review, when 
435 employers were added to the forces of 
the 112 firms furnishing data, who had 21,232 
in their employ. A large proportion of this 
advance was made in the Prairie Provinces. 
The index number was nearly five points 
higher than at the beginning of September, 
1926; the gain then indicated was less 
extensive. 


Steam Railways—There was an increase in 
the number employed in steam _ railway 
operation on September 1, according to the 
100 companies and branches from which 
returns were received and which reported 
79,859 employees. The index number was 
slightly higher than on the same date last 
year, although the improvement then was 
more pronounced. Practically all the gain 
took place in the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
further slight decrease in employment in 
water transportation, in which activity was 
rather less than on the corresponding date in 
1926. Statements were received from 60 
employers of 14,988 workers, as compared 
with 15,184 in the preceding month. Most 
of the reduction was reported in the Maritime 
Provinces. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Further important expansion was 
shown in building construction, the gains 
being larger than on September 1 of any other 
of the last eight years, while the index 
number, standing at 215-3, was at its highest 
point since this series was instituted in 1920. 
Data was received from 460 contractors whose 
payrolls rose from 43,011 on August 1 to 
44910 persons on the date under review. 
The trend was favourable in all provinces 
except British Columbia. 


Highway—There was a small decrease in 
personnel in this group, 133 men being released 
from the forces of the 157 co-operating 
employers, who had 33,976 workers. Improve- 
ment in Quebee and the Prairie Provinces 
was offset by declines in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario. Curtailment on a 
larger scale was registered on September 1 
a year ago, when the index number was lower. 


Railway—A further seasonal contraction in 
employment was indicated by the 39 firms 
furnishing data in this division, who employed 
51,871 persons, as against 52,703 in the 
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preceding month. There were advances in 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces but in 
the Prairie Provinces and Quebec the trend 
was downward. Considerably more _ pro- 
nounced losses had been noted on_ the 
corresponding date in 1926; the index number 
then was some ten points lower. 


Services 


This group recorded greater gains than 
are usually indicated at the beginning of 
September, mainly in the hotel and restaurant 
and personal service divisions in Quebec and 
Ontario. Employment on the date under 


review was at the highest level so far 
reached in this record. The 175 establish- 
ments furnishing returns reported 17,887 


assistants, as against 17,113 on August 1. 


Trade 


The additions to staffs on the date under 
review were larger than have usually been 
registered at the beginning of September; 
employment continued at a higher level than 
in the autumn of any other year of the 
record, which was instituted in 1920. Returns 
were received from 536 retail and wholesale 
houses employing 63,774 persons, compared 
with 62,984 at the beginning of August. The 
advance took place in wholesale trade, 
retailers releasing some employees. 


Table I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment in economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on September 1, 
1927, 


——— 


During September Mayor Médéric Martin, 
of Montreal, addressed a letter to public 
bodies, industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments and other employers, urging them 
when engaging help to give preference to rate- 
payers and residents of the city. The letter 
mentions in particular the conditions in the 
building industry, which is affected by the 
considerable number of unoccupied dwellings 
in the city. In order to effect economies 
many proprietors of stores and shops in the 
past have engaged outsiders at a somewhat 
lower rates of wages than they would be 
obliged to pay to residents. The mayor points 
out that this is a bad policy in the long run, 
as it increases unemployment, and ultimately 
re-acts on those who follow this practice. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF AUGUST, 1927 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their 
own trades, or who are idle because of illness 
are not considered as unemployed. Unions 
involved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month 
to: month, with consequent variation in mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting. 


work, but the reductions in the remaining pro- 
vinces more than offset these gains. The 
changes, however, were not particularly note- 
worthy in any one province. 

A separate record is kept of trade union 
conditions existing in the largest. city of each 
province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. Little variation from the July 
level of employment in each city used for 
comparative purposes was shown at the close 
of August, Halifax, St. John, Regina and EHd- 
monton indicating slight improvement, while 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
showed minor reductions. In comparison with 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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There was a further though nominal increase 
in the volume of unemployment reported at 
the end of August by the 1,602 local trade 
unions from which returns were tabulated. 
The membership of their unions aggregated 
170,024 persons, and of these, 6.210, or a per- 
centage of 3.7, were without work on August 
31, as compared with 3.3 per cent at the close 
ef the previous month. Less employment 
was ‘afforded than in August last year when 
the percentage of idleness stood at 2.5. The 
changes throughout the various provinces as 
compared with July were slight; New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan alone reported small 
increascs in employment; the Manitoba situa- 
tion remained stationary, and in the remain- 
ing provinces there were moderate declines 
in employment. As compared with the return 
for August last year the Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta unions 
were afforded a slightly greater volume of 


1924 






1925 - 1926 1S-257 





the returns for August last year employment 
was more plentiful during the period under 
review for unions in Halifax, St. John and 
Edmonton, but not so brisk in the remain- 
ing cities. 

The accompanying chart indicates the trend 
of unemployment by months from June, 1921. 
to date. The course followed by the curve 
in August was a slight continuation of the 
upward July trend. The level at the close 
of August was somewhat above that of the 
same month last year, indicating slightly 
greater degree of unemployment. 

From unions in the manufacturing group 
of industries 433 returns were tabulated, with 
a combined membership of 49,032 persons, 
5.9 per cent of whom were without work on 
August 31, as compared with an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 4.8 at the end of July. 
Tron and steel workers, especially moulders 
and railway carmen, were chiefly responsible 
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for this slight increase in unemployment, 
though considerable depression was also in- 
dicated among metal polishers and glass 
workers. Cigar makers, paper makers and 
printing tradesmen in addition all registered 
somewhat less activity. Textile, hat and cap 
and brewery workers, on the other hand, were 
afforded a greater volume of work. In com- 
parison with the returns for August of last 
year, when 3.6 per cent of the members were 
idle, the most noteworthy contractions were 
among cigar makers, metal polishers, garment, 
leather, iron and steel and glass workers. 

Reports received from 33 unions of coal 
miners with 14,613 members showed an un- 
employment percentage of 2.9 in August, as 
against .4 per cent in July. Conditions were 
shghtly less favourable in both Nova Scotia 
and Alberta coal mines, but in British Colum- 
bia all members were reported at work as 
in July. The level of employment in the coal 
mining regions during August, however, was 
higher than in the same month last year 
when the percentage of idleness stood at 4.1 
per cent. In this comparison the change in 
Nova Scotia was merely nominal in character ; 
in Alberta the situation improved slightly, 
and in British Columbia no unemployment 
wag registered in either of the months under 
comparison. ‘The volume of unemployment 
afforded asbestos miners in Quebee during 
August was sufficient for the number of ayail- 
able members. 


Unemployment in the building and con- 
struction trades during August as registered 
by 174 labour organizations with 18,183 mem- 
bers was slightly greater than that of the pre- 
vious month, 8.5 per cent of idleness being re- 
corded at the end of August as compared with 
6.9 per cent in July. The most noteworthy 
reductions in employment were indicated by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, in Quebec 
and Ontario especially, followed by declines of 
lesser magnitude among bridge and structural 
iron workers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers. The situation for carpenters and joiners 
was unchanged and the remaining tradesmen 
were more actively employed. Greater un- 
employment was indicated in the building 
trades as a whole when compared with the re- 
turns for August last year, due, for the 
most part, to slackness among bricklayers, mas- 
ons and plasterers, though several of the other 
trades contributed in a smaller share to the 
inactivity. 

The transportation industry showed a more 
favourable trend during August to that of 
the previous month and about the same level 
of unemployment as in August last year. For 
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August returns were tabulated from 651 unions 
with 57,801 members, these showing 1.9 per 
cent of idleness as compared with 2.8 per cent 
in the previous month and 1.8 per cent in 
August last year. Navigation workers re- 
ported a much smaller percentage of idleness 
during August than in July, although there 
was considerable short time registered among 
the Quebec workers. The situation as com- 
pared with August of last year in the naviga- 
tion divisions was slightly more favourable. 
Unemployment in the steam railway division, 
whose returns constitute over 81 per cent of 
the entire group membership reporting, was 
on exactly the same level in August as in the 
previous month, and also in August last year, 
the percentage of idleness in all three months 
standing at 2.1. The street railway situation 
improved over July, but was the same as 
reported in August last year, while teamsters 
and chauffeurs indicated a nominal percentage 
of idleness in August, in comparison with the 
fully active condition of the previous month 
and August last year. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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April; 40272... .. 5-5] 2-7| 9-3] 4-0] 6-2] 5-1] 7-2] 3-6] 6-0 
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June, 1927...... 1-8] 2-3] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6] 1-1] 4-6] 2-7] 3-2 
July, 1927...... 1-2] 2-3] 5-2] 2-7] 2-3] 1-5] 1-8] 4-0] 3-3 
Aug., 1927...... 1-5] 1-2] 5-4] 3-1] 2-3] -9| 3-5] 4-7) 3-7 
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From longshore workers whose returns are 
tabulated separately, 14 reports were received 
comprising a membership of 7,166 persons, 
and showed an unemployment percentage of 
14.0, practically the same as that indicated in 
July. There was slight improvement, however, 
over August last year, when 14.4 per cent 
of the members were idle. 

In the governmental service group 137 re- 
ports received with 12,353 members showed 
a minor reduction in employment during 
August as compared with the previous month 
but slightly greater activity than in August 
last year. The changes throughout were not 
of particular note either in the Federal or the 
civic employees division. 

Reports were tabulated from 110 labour 
organizations of miscellaneous groups of 
tradesmen comprising a membership of 5,042 
persons, 245 of whom, or a percentage of 4.9 
were without work at the end of August, as 
compared with 4.4 per cent in July and 4.0 
per cent in August last year. Hotel workers 
were not so actively engaged as in July, and 
there were minor contractions among station- 


ary engineers and firemen. Among theatre and 
stage employees the situation improved 
slightly over July, and employment for bar- 
bers was in greater volume.. As compared with 
August last year hotel and restaurant employ- 
ees and stationary engineers and firemen were 
not afforded quite so much work, but the 
situation for barbers and theatre and stage 
employees remained almost stationary. 


Fishermen reported a slightly larger per- 
centage of inactivity during August than in 
July, but smaller than in August last year. 
In no month, however, were the percentages 
of idleness very substantial. The lumbering 
industry was very good, no unemployment 
being reported in any month used here for 
comparative purposes. 


Table I summarizes the returns by provinces 
for August of each year from 1919 to 1924 in- 
clusive and for each month from January 
1925 to date and table II indicates the per- 
centages of unemployment registered in the 
different groups of industries for the same 
months. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR AUGUST, 1927 


[DURING the month of August 1927 the 

reports from the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showed an increase 
of 71 per cent in the average daily place- 
ments over that of the preceding period, 
while a decline of 25 per cent was registered 
when a comparison is made with the average 
daily placements effected during the corres- 
ponding month a year ago. This loss was 
almost entirely due to decreased farm place- 
ments, though lesser declines were registered 
in manufacturing and transportation. These, 
however, were partly offset by increased 
placements in logging, construction and main- 
tenance, services and trade, the gain in log- 
ging being the most pronounced. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January 1925, as rep- 
resented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, the computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen that the curve of vacancies in relation 
to applications declined slightly during the 
first half of the month, while that of place- 
ments remained practically steady. Both, 
however, showed a marked upward trend 
during the latter half of the period under 
review, this being due to the heavy demand 


for harvesters in the Prairie Provinces, though 
the curves this year did not attain the high 
level registered at the close of August a year 
ago, when the demand for workers in some 
parts of the west exceeded the supply. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
83.9 and 95.7 during the first and second 
half of August, 1927, in contrast with the 
ratios of 93.8 and 101.5 during the same 
period in 1926. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 77.5 and 89.0 as compared with 
88.6 and 91.5 during the corresponding month 
& year ago. 


The offices reported that an average of 
1,723 applications for employment was re- 
ceived daily during the first half of August, 
in comparison with 1,550 daily during the 
preceding period and with 2,414 daily during 
the corresponding period of 1926. During the 
latter half of August applications for work 
averaged 2,993 daily, in contrast with 3,540 
daily during the same period last year. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 1,446 
during the first half and 2,862 during the 
latter half of the month, in comparison with 
2,265 and 3,595 daily during the corresponding 
periods of August, 1926. During the latter 
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half of July, 1927, the average number of 
vacancies registered daily was 1,322. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of August was 1,835, of which 992 
daily were in regular employment, and 343 
daily were in casual work. This is in com- 
parison with the daily average of 1,213 place- 
ments during the preceding period, and with 
2139 daily during the corresponding period 
a year ago. During the latter half of the 
month placements averaged 2,663 daily (2,278 
regular and 385 casual), in contrast with 3,238 
during the same period a year ago. 


ing table gives the placements effected to 
date by the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada:— 


Year Regular | Casual Totals 
1919: (@O'months) 3... Secs 268,001 37,904 305,905 
19205 Se Pico teteranarcmavetorchave 366,547 79,265 445, 812 
LOLs ci etign setae kite hide « Rites 280,518 75,238 355,756 
1922 ctatavshocarctataceetesoneteeriakie 297,827 95,695 893,522 
[QQS FEA ce eee ee ait ete te alere es 347,165 115,387 462,552 
TODA we reccs Satsduies cates «eine sts 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
AO DD Me ecrekan hei dept ste oars 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
IGQIGF ES. thes ieee eee 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
1927, (Samonths)ikalecsseote: 170,323 69,128 239,451 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies - ------------ Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
Be TPP ET EEC ECeC ne eee GL Leelee - 
me poe ET TL ToL Eten ands fol al tfc nisl eg 
eccce Sl eos eel ssn a ce 
110 110 








ee 












































1925 


During August, 1927, the officers of the 
Service referred 56,164 persons to vacancies 
and affected a total of 54,624 placements. Of 
the latter, 44,776 were in regular employment 
and 9,848 in casual work. Placements in reg- 
ular employment numbered 39,703 men and 
5,073 women. The Service received notifica- 
tion of 58,858 opportunities for employment, 
of which 47,729 were for men and 11,129 for 
women workers. Applications for employ- 
ment numbered 52,440 from men and 11,842 
from women, a total of 64,282. The follow- 
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1926 


1927 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of August, 1927, posi- 
tions offered to employment cflices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 13 per cent higher than in 
July, but over 2 per cent lower than in August 
last year. Placements, however, showed a 
gain under both comparisons, being about 138 
per cent above July, and over 3 per cent in 
excess of August, 1926, all the changes under 
the latter comparison being of minor impor- 
tance. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 79; logging, 52; farm- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1927 




















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
nnn nnn} Pl cee 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred placed same 
during | atendof|| during to at end of] period 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1926 

NGVa Scotian... 6.2.0)... eo ee - 674 221 392 604 327 
Renin: iii oo. du. sheers 289 46 207 306 81 
ING We GHAS OC OWe 9-405 ee ee 180 117 39 202 92 
yee Fer UI VO grees 205 58 146 96 154 
New Brunswick..................... 786 372 372 476 421 
USS SNE a UATE De lh Ue 96 57 ot 78 27 
Wonctontmiasen... vo ¥ kp LED 247 93 143 89 199 
‘Shih, CCO1SDT LS Rca le epee! ip 5 18 443 222 192 309 195 
UCL Ohi Reape ameaieaptneas i! Fc 3,216 25688 41 873 2,584 
nul ae. .oo.. NOL. eee eee 671 496 0 98 291 
iE So Rane mele: ote” 1,397 1,236 13 552 1,387 
Quevecs 0.2. 743, SIS eee 628 506 28 151 451 
Suerbreoke.to. 0 wieo tee BAO 185 177 0 18 181 
MEDERMA OTS yas. yk ce ee 335 273 0 54 274 
Ontario Phils eee a 15,489 9,246 3, 660 5, 284 9,081 
Botkevill ees 03.55 dat enge tee eee 244 20 37 50 125 
HEPATOL sco. «nic agncre ree 387 121 258 143 113 
DEAL SE Sgt RO WAC ee 834 263 76 68 278 
Cobalte 28k. ck ae 220 204 8 21 292 
Ont ilisgman: 3. cet Ue eee 453 337 64 20 589 
Grelphit aciuihy.. den oe ae 121 111 25 128 93 
15 Rina heey ee OR ee ee ee EO) 729 311 403 994 513 
Kesestom | 00, A)... Sa ae 417 176 154 57 98 
RitiGhener? ...g3 ties 26. ee 242 144 79 172 148 
NEON CLONES ncor Gee <i-n cae eee Pee 443 326 76 197 252 
INiagarachalls i3/ 52 Be 231 155 56 105 213 
INORUDEB apd. sof nmiom lanen wecsend + e 875 917 2 6 812 
CUEH SEIG SA eatin A a ig aera eA ag rer DS ot 581 322 191 165 144 
Ottawa were ts! lle See Pe eee 1,076 648 160 422 541 
IBS GaN 0:0) ee A ee ee aes a 247 224 24 0 151 
HZSUETOOLOUGI sc thar cette ee 2G 202 21 64 147 
Rort Anthiir. haya: ake Mia eae 1,169 839 181 15 721 
Stw@athariness.:\s:.1see 5. suka pe 311 146 137 331 271 
Ste Mhomas., whe yo eee Oa 204 62 129 30 124 
Samiawel oa sehy:  unieorktane Sten ae 275 152 99 84 125 
Allies ten NATO ns. ..1.c50 eee 912 212 59 227 244 
Seabury eee sa se, See eee 1,156 663 8 3 498 
ADIN IN Shg Ssene. ot yen’ EE eee 683 309 8 26 294 
Toronto 530005 EL Ce 3,440 1,763 1;317 1,743 1,709 
Windsor<irntai cll... ea een, ee 513 432 93 213 586 
Manito a asters eAicocdacnsc ee ee 6,185 5, 045 1,882 704 8,369 
IBTANCOUS rece canes anne eee 961 788 43 18 1,197 
(Dauphin See ese: Rae. SA 353 273 46 1 264 
Mortagela Prairies: 42,0 cts 453 221 190 5 475 
Wannipey.. 2 0). OTSA : ieee, 4,418 3,763 1,603 680 6,433 
Saskatchewan...................... .| 17,248 12,179 1,138 2715 20,338 
Estevan SC ee ae 524 356 33 11 293 
Melforteth4, 30, Aces Ee er & 102 102 0 0 340 
OSE) BWettrn a bes soos.) ace ee ee 5,548 4,088 157 83 6,998 
Norths Battleford... 7.9 s cee 531 253 73 0 498 
Prince Alberta (iis... 4.isaeen Meee 434 249 19 5 445 
FRCP ING oe besos os PIDSE > cee ee ee 3,632 Ve} 449 37 4,359 
SaskatOonin ssh a tae ee 3,579 2,475 242 131 3,816 
Salt Currents kh. 25. oe ke 1,403 1,095 12 6 1,509 
NVECVOUTE Ne tren aa mene 996 512 48 2 1,537 
Yionktonyvs:s oo cere ee eee 499 326 105 0 543 
Alberta. . hoje: ay o:tun fe oes RET SRE OE 9,726 7,940 1,053 514 11, 226 
Calgary. BA AIRE eee ere 3,223 2,486 380 208 4,468 
Drunchellers,.29 eae ae es 769 483 92 71 813 
EGQMONTON 7 «ons <a: 5 ogee ie eos 3,890 3,562 413 157 4,062 
Iethbridge: 24. Hae ee eee 1,011 698 121 78 1,398 
Medicine: Hat.n54%. ig) eee 3 833 711 4 0 485 
British Columbia.................... 5,543 7,085 1,310 1, 668 9,390 
Granbrookles.4, Get hs Be 6 177 197 17 266 
MAHON Calo) Olan pee en oe ee Da 352 344 0 46 353 
Welownats:.:...5002. Add. See, oe 149 137 10 29 279 
INBNAINOS On Al SS ate ee ae 89 26 5 49 13 
Nelson’... 2h och) on nu ieee ae ee 146 380 6 17 374 
New Westminster................... 390 586 58 222 610 
Rentictonig,..6ea. ee eee re TEL 137 142 16 22 201 
PRMCO.GCOISO: See ae oe 70 409 0 2 444 
‘Prince Rupert,.30). 3 eee 119 353 46 18 403 
mevelstoker «sch: t4scpeuerl ao Jee 54 Bil 0 24 29 
WAncOuVel Se. occ hte ee 3,133 3,617 780 936 5,537 
Vernon! Aan e ies. Ts es, Se 86 179 30 24 275 
NES Ti +t eee on Toa Fy 641 677 355 262 606 
AW Oftees iS. 2 Sr. SOS 58,858 44,776 9,848 10,398 61, 736 
Oates ob orlistat ot aha t 47,729 39,703 6,078 7,516 57,636 
WOMCN 5.55. 3 vad. at, eae eee 11,129 5,073 3,770 2,882 4,100 
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ing, 53; construction and maintainance, 72; 
trade, 53; and services, 280, of which 210 were 
of household workers. During the month 
regular employment was secured for 151 men 
and 70 women. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of nearly 13 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in New Brunswick during August, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a decrease of 9 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were over 9 per cent higher than 
in July, but almost 4 per cent less than in 
August, 1926. Increased placements were 
recorded in the construction and maintenance 
and services groups, but these were more than 
offset by declines in manufacturing, logging, 
farming and transportation. Industrial divis- 
ions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 50; logging, 41; farming, 37; transporta- 
tion, 34; construction and maintenance, 146; 
services, 405, of which 280 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 274 of men and 98 of women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Quebec during Aug- 
ust, increased 19 per cent over the preceding 
month, and nearly 6 per cent above the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements also 
showed a gain under both comparisons, being 
14 per cent-higher than in July and nearly 4 
per cent more than in August, 1926. A sub- 
stantial gain was shown in logging, which 
was counteracted, however, by a decline of 
like degree in construction and maintenance. 
Minor gains were also recorded in farming, 
mining and services, while deereases were reg- 
istered in manufacturing and transportation. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 238; logging, 902; farming, 
95; transportation, 76; construction and main- 
tenance, 779; trade, 69; and services, 534, of 
which 304 were of household workers. During 
the month under review 2,230 men and 458 
women were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During August, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Ontario called for 19 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
and 2 per cent more than in the correspond- 
ing month last year. There was an increase 
of practically 18 per cent in placements over 
July, and of 3 per cent when compared with 


August, 1926. Manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation and finance were the only groups 
to register declines, and these, with the excep- 
tion of manufacturing, were only of minor 
importance, and were more than offset by 
gains in logging, farming, communication, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade, 
that in logging being the most pronounced. 
The number of placements effected during the 
month under review by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 1,682; logging, 1,434; 
farming, 1,563; mining, 122; transportation, 
545; construction and maintenance, 3,494; 
trade, 373; and services, 3,622, of which 1,926 
were of household workers. There were dur- 
ing the month 7,918 placements of men, and 
1,328 placements of women in regular employ- 
ment. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during August called for 58 per cent 
more workers than those in the preceding 
month, but there was a decline of 42 per cent 
from the total of the corresponding month 
last year. There was also an increase rey ey A) 
per cent in placements when compared with 
July, but a decline of 33 per cent when com- 
pared with August, 1926. This decrease from 
last year was almost entirely due to fewer 
placements in farming, the decline in that 
eroup representing over 90 per cent of the 
net loss. Gains were reported in the logging, 
services, and construction and maintenance 
groups, that in the railway division in the 
latter being the most marked, but not suffi- 
cient to counteract the decline mentioned 
above. Industries in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were: manufacturing, 209; 
logging, 100; farming, 3,490; construction and 
maintenance, 1,052; trade, 250; and services, 
1,781, of which 1,347 were of household work- 
ers. Regular employment was supplied for 
4360 men and 685 women. , 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at offices in Saskatchewan 
during August were 338 per cent higher than 
in the preceding month, but 40 per cent less 
favourable than in the corresponding month 
last year. Placements increased more than 
283 per cent over July, but declined 37 per 
cent when compared with August, 1926. 
Though nearly 80 per cent of the total place- 
ments for the province were in farming, still 
they were considerably less than last year, 
and were mainly responsible for the reduc- 
tion under this comparison. As in Manitoba, 
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construction and maintenance showed a con- 
siderable increase, the placements in that di- 
vision being more than double those recorded 
during August last year, railway construction 
being chiefly responsible for the gains shown. 
Placements by industries included: manufac- 
turing, 172; farming, 10,486; transportation, 
67; construction and’ maintenance, 1,061; 
trade, 258; and services, 1,284, of which 849 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was procured for 11,482 men and 697 
women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of 173 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Alberta during August, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a decrease of over 28 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements showed an increase of 
nearly 157 per cent when compared with 
July, but were 24 per cent less than in Aug- 
ust, 1926. The bulk of the placements effec- 
ted during the month was in farming, in 
which industry employment was secured for 
6,114 workers, as compared with 9,287 during 
the same month last year. Other industrial 
eroups in which employment was found for 
the majority of workers included: manufac- 
turing, 389; mining, 93; transportation, 104; 
construction and maintenance, 1,018; trade, 
233; and services, 983, of which 645 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 7,452 cf men and 488 
of women. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during August, were more fav- 
ourable than those shown the preceding month 
and the corresponding month last year, there 
being an increase in the demand for workers 
of nearly 57 per cent and 12 per cent for the 
earlier period respectively. Placements showed 
an increase of almost 139 per cent over July, 
but were 25 per cent lower than in August, 
1926. The greater part of the placements 
effected during the month were transfers of 
harvesters to the prairie provinces, but the 
number was less than in August a year ago. 
Declines were also noted in manufacturing, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
and services, which also contributed, though 
in a lesser degree, to the total decline regis- 
tered above, logging and trade alone showing 
increases, but these being nominal counter- 
balanced only in a small degree the decreases 


-in the North Bay 


reported in the other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
629; logging, 542; farming, 5,078; mining, 125; 
transportation, 140; construction and main- 
tenance, 687; trade, 226; and services, 960, of 
which 556 were of household workers. During 
the month 5,836 men and 1,249 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During August, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 44,776 
placements in regular employment, of which 
36.070 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 
Of the latter 5,596 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 3,550 
travelling to points within the same province 
as the despatching office and 2,046 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate, 
which is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4, is granted by the railway companies 
to bona fide applicants at the Employment 
Service who may desire to travel to distant 
employment for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

The Quebec offices issued reduced transporta- 
tion certificates to 342 persons, 126 of whom 
went to employment within the province and 
216 to other provinces. The Quebec city 
offices transacted the bulk of the business 
provincially, transferring 119 bushmen to 
points within its own zone. Of the remainder, 
5 bushmen and one mechanical adjuster went 
from Montreal to employment within its own 
zone and one bushman from Hull to employ- 
ment within the Hull zone. The interpro- 
vincial transfers were all of bushmen, 210 
going from Montreal to lumber operations 
around Sault Ste. Marie, and 6 journeying 
from Hull to points within the vicinity of 
North Bay. 

The number of workers travelling at the re- 
duced rate from Ontario centres was 1,187, of 
whom 1,129 received certificates to points. 
within the Province, and 58 to other prov- 
inces. Of the former, North Bay issued cer- 
tificates to 132 carpenters, 125 railway con- 
struction labourer, 338 bushmen, 21 highway 
construction labourers, 2 painters, 2 survey 
men, 2 cooks, 2 general labourers and one 
pulp mill labourer for the Timmins zone, 
98 railway construction labourers, 2 cooks, 2 
cookees, one carpenter and one blacksmith for 
Cobalt, 2 farm hands for Pembroke, one brick- 
layer for Hamilton and 3 bushmen and one 
railway construction labourer for points with- 
zone. From ‘Toronto, 
Cobalt received one miner, Sudbury 84 bush- 
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men and one canpenter, Sault Ste. Marie 233 
bushmen and 3 carpenters, Sarnia 9 carpenters, 
Port Arthur one crane operator, Kingston one 
metal polisher and Timmins one electrician. 
The Pembroke office transferred 4 carpenters 
to Sault Ste. Marie, one blacksmith to Sud- 
bury, and 2 bushmen to Timmins, while the 
Sudbury office sent 23 railway construction 
labourers to Cobalt, one miner to Ottawa 
and 179 bushmen, 28 mill men and one cook 
within its own zone. ‘Those who travelled 
from Fort William to points within its zone 
included 42 building construction workers, 26 
bushmen, 7 carpenters and one baker, and from 
Port Arthur 13 bushmen, 15 highway con- 
struction labourers, 3 building construction 
labourers and one sawyer received certificates 
for points within the Port Arthur zone. 
Hamilton transported 8 carpenters to Sault 
Ste. Marie and 2 carpenters and one bricklayer 
to North Bay, Cobalt one blacksmith to Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines one millwright to 
Chatham and Windsor 4 carpenters to Sarnia. 
Of the transfers to other provinces North Bay 
shipped 14 bricklayers, 2 carpenters, 2 plumbers, 
one miner, one railway construction labourer, 
one cook, one electric welder and one labourer 
to employment in the Hull zone, 30 farm hands 
to Saskatchewan districts and 3 farm labourers 
to points in Alberta. In addition 2 farm 
hands travelled from Fort William to points 
around Saskatoon. 

Manitoba transportation vouchers numbered 
1,802, of which 784 were for provincial points 
and 1,068 for other provinces. All certificates 
were issued by the Winnipeg office, the pro- 
vincial transfers jto Brandon including 27 
teamsters, 7 cooks, 5 female hotel workers, 2 
carpenters, 2 construction labourers, 2 cookees 
and one porter and to Dauphin 9 steel workers, 
4 bushmen, 2 porters, 1 fireman, one time- 
keeper and one hotel cook, while 5 teamsters 
and 2 construction labourers went to districts 
within the Winnipeg zone. For harvest opera- 
tions within the province 615 harvest hands 
and 48 farm domestics received transportation 
to the various farming areas. The greater 
part of the interprovincial movement was also 
to the harvest fields, 853 harvesters and 25 
farm household workers going ito employment 
on Saskatchewan farms, 22 harvest hands and 
one farm domestic travelling to Alberta and 
one farm housekeeper to British Columbia. 
To the Regina zone were despatched 4 car- 
penters, 2 female hotel workers, 2 bricklayers 
and one golf links foreman, to Moose Jaw 6 
bricklayers, to Prince Albert 9 construction 
labourers, to Saskatoon 2 carpenters and one 
harness maker, to Estevan one house general, 


one female hotel worker and one cook and to . 


Melfort 2 pulp wood cutters. The Winnipeg 
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office also transferred 117 bushmen, one bush 
fireman, 5 carpenters, one construction 
labourer, one harness maker, 4 cooks, one 
porter and one hotel kitchen worker to points 
around Port Arthur and 3 structural iron 
workers to the Timmins zone. 

From Saskatchewan offices 402 persons bene- 
fited by the Employment Service reduced 
rate, 401 of whom went to points within the 
province. Of these 363 were harvest hands 
and 4 farm domestics for farms within the 
province, the majority receiving transporta- 
tion from the Saskatoon and Moose Jaw 
offices. Moose Jaw in addition issued certifi- 
cates for 3 labourers, one blacksmith and one 
teamster going to Swift Current, 3 carpenters 
to Estevan and 2 teamsters, one porter and 
one waitress to points within the Moose Jaw 
zone and Saskatoon transported 15 bushmen 
and one porter to Prince Albert. From the 
Prince Albert office 6 bushmen went to camps 
within its own zone. The one interprovincial 
transfer was of a farm domestic who travelled 
from Regina to employment in the Brandon 
zone. 

The Alberta offices granted 1,295 certificates 
of reduced transportation, 906 provincial and 
389 interprovincial. Provincially, the Edmon- 
ton offices transferred 29 mill hands, 6 track 
men, one pipe-fitter, one packer, one pump- 
man, one mine mechanic, 5 teamsters, 4 fisher- 
men, one blacksmith, 3 miners, one dairyman, 
2 engineers, one edgermian, one carpenter, one 
painter and 23 hotel and household workers 
to points within the Edmonton zone, one line 
raan to Calgary and 661 harvest workers and 
3 farm domestics to various parts of the prov- 
ince. From Calgary, one porter travelled to 
Drumheller, one housekeeper to Edmonton, 
one cook to employment within the Calgary 
zone and 154 harvesters and 3 farm house- 
hold workers to the farming areas in the 
Province. Those receiving transportation to 
Saskatchewan points from Edmonton included 
3 housekeepers and one waiter going to Sas- 
katoon and 354 harvesters and 3 farm domes- 
tics to employment on Saskatchewan farms. 
The remainder of the movement outside the 
province took place from Calgary, 6 carpen- 
ters being carried at the reduced rate to 
Weyburn, 3 housekeepers to Saskatoon, 3 
cooks to Winnipeg and 16 harvester workers 
to various Saskatchewan agricultural districts. 

Of the 568 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate in British 
Columbia 254 were for provincial points and 
314 for other .provinces. Provincially the 
majority of the transfers were from Vancou- 
ver, the Kamloops zone receiving 54 bush- 
men, 23 labourers, 5 miners, 3 muckers, 2 
cooks, one truck-driver, one farm labourer 
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and 2 flunkies, the Kelowna zone 67 cannery 
workers and one fruit inspector and the Pen- 
ticton zone 5 saw mill labourers, 5 miners, 4 
general labourers, 4 station men, 4 carpenters, 
one cannery worker, one cook, one blacksmith 
and 2 engineers. In addition one miner, one 
carpenter and one bricklayer travelled to Nel- 
son from Vancouver, 4 bricklayers to Cran- 
brook, one engineer to Prince George and 14 
labourers, 6 cannery workers, 4 miners, 2 farm 
labourers, 2 plumbers, one hoist man, one 
mechanic, one trimmer man, one cook, one 
carpenter and one engineer to various points 


within the Vancouver zone. The Prince 
George office transferred 4 bushmen and 2 
mill men to the Prince Rupert zone and 2 


bushmen, one teamster and one fireman within 
the Prince George zone, the Nelson office des- 
patched 4 miners to Revelstoke and 2 lumber 
pilers within its own zone and New West- 
minster, 4 fruit pickers to Kelowna. Included 
in the balance of the provincial movement 
were one steel sharpener, 2 miners and one 
bull cook going from Prince Rupert and 2 
bushmen from Kamloops to points within 
their respective zones. Of those going out- 
side the province the Nelson office issued 3 
certificates to bushmen destined for the Leth- 
bridge zone and 3 to labourers for Moose 
Jaw and the Vancouver office issued transpor- 
tation to one carpenter and 2 millwrights 
going to Calgary. In addition 144 harvest 
workers and 78 farm domestics went to em- 
ployment in Alberta, 65 farm hands and 13 
farm household workers to points in Sas- 
katchewan and 2 farm labourers and 3 farm 
domestics to Manitoba districts, the majority 
of whom travelled from Nelson. 

Of the 5,596 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate 2,087 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 2,876 by the Canadian Paci- 
fle Railway, 305 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and 23 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

In addition to the transportation facilities 
afforded the workers through the 2.7 cents 
per mile rate referred to above, the railway 
companies during August granted special har- 
vest excursion rates to the Prairie Provinces. 
The fares to Winnipeg for harvest hands are 
$15 from points in Ontario and Quebec and 
$20 from the Maritime provinces, the return 
journey in each case being $5 higher. Holders 
of excursion tickets can secure transportation 
beyond Winnipeg at a one-half cent per mile 
rate. All such reduced transportation is 
secured by direct application to ‘the agents 
of the railway companies, although employ- 
ment office officials meet all excursion trains 


at Winnipeg in order to give information to 
the workers of available employment. The 
movement of the harvest hands to the Prairie 
provinces from British Columbia is recruited 
entirely by the Employment Service and a 
special rate is granted by the railway com- 
panies to all applications upon presentation 
of a certificate furnished by the Employment 
Service. Such certificates entitle the holder to 
a rate of $11 from Victoria and $10 from Van- 
couver or other British Columbia offices (ex- 
cept Cranbrook, Revelstoke and Nelson, where 
the 2.7 cent per mile rate was in effect) to Cal- 
gary or Edmonton beyond which points the 
fare is one-half cent per mile. The British Co- 
lumbia offices transferred 5,972 persons at this 
special harvest rate to the Prairie Provinces 
including 1,873 harvest hands and 244 farm 
household workers for various Alberta points, 
and 3,516 harvest workers and 339 farm domes- 
ties for Saskatchewan districts. Of these 2,379 
were transported by the Canadian National 
Railways and 3,598 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 





Legislation and Industrial Health 

The Labour Leader, Toronto, in its issue of 
October 7, referred to the progress that has 
been made in “curbing industrial poisons.” 
At a recent meeting of doctors at Yale Uni- 
versity one of the speakers pointed out that 
lead remains the most deadly industrial poi- 
son, with the possible exception of carbon 
monoxide. He stated that workers in more 
than 200 industries are exposed to lead poison- 
ing. “There has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of industrial etoxication cases, due, it 
would seem, to better nutrition of the work- 
ing man and improved ventilation and per- 
sonal conditions in the shop. Our compensa- 
tion laws and increased insurance rates have 
compelled the manufacturer to eliminate every 
source of possible poisoning within his power.” 
At the same gathering the head of the health 
department of Yale University declared that 
“there is no longer any excuse for using lead 
in paints that are sheltered from the weather, 
and that the deadly metal can be abolished 
from all sprayed paint, as of automobiles.” 

Commenting on this statement the Labour 
Leader says: “If this be true, then one of the 
deadliest of industrial poisons can be driven 
from many of its strongholds by legislation. 
Phosphorus poisoning among match workers 
was ended by taxing the deadly form of 
phosphorus so highly that it was cheaper to 
use the safe form. Lead poisoning in paint 
works, it would seem, can be done away with 
in similar fashion. The needed laws cannot 
be introduced too quickly.” 
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REGENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more im- 

portant industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed by 
both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
additions to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing: Structural Materials 


GRANITEVILLE, QUE—QuUARRY MASTERS AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION OF Pavina CurTErs, 
LocaL No. 60. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1 
to December 31, 1927, with three months’ notice 
of change. 

Blocks 34 to 44 inches by 43% to 5 inches deep 
by 7 to 10 inches long (Toronto size), $30 per 
thousand. 

Blocks, 4 inches cube, $17 per thousand. 

Other blocks to be equivalent in price to 
yardage price for Toronto size blocks. 

Day work, $1 per hour, if this is in effect 
on other jobs. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. 

If average paving cutter cannot make a 
standard rate through rough stone or other 
cause, prices will be adjusted. 

Masters to furnish air and air tools, or a 
ten per cent increase on above prices. 

Tools are to be kept in working order by a 
competent blacksmith. 

Only union members are to be employed. 
Extra staff shall be obtained through union. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Goods 


Kenora, OntT.—Kenora Parer Mitts Limitep 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PaPERMAKERS, Loca No. 238. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1927, until April 30, 1928, and for another year 
unless 30 days’ notice of change is given. 

Membership to include operators employed 
by the company in the following positions: 
boss machine tenders, machine tenders, back 
tenders, third, fourth, fifth and sixth hands, 
re-winder men, oilers and beatermen. 

When company hires new men, preference to 
be given to members of the union. 

New employees shall join the union within 
15 days. 


Paper machines shall operate between 8 
a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. Sunday. 

Certain specified maintenance and repair 
year shall be done on Sunday, time and one- 

ali: 

Regular crew shall prepare machines for 
making paper at 7.30 a.m. Monday. 

If wire has been cut off on Sunday it is per- 
missable to get equipment ready to commence 
putting wire on at 8 am. 

Hours for tour workers, 8. 

An employee may not leave his post until 
relieved unless arrangements have been made. 

No employee shall be expected to work more 
than sixteen consecutive hours. 

Empioyees not intending to report for their 
shift must notify the boss machine tender. 

Overtime other than tour work, time and 
one-half. 

Tour workers putting on wires, if after reg- 
ular hours, shall report at hour specified by 
boss machine tender, being dismissed for refusal 
to do so. 

Seniority according to length of service, com- 
petency being also considered. 

Hours for day workers, 8 per day, 6 days per 
week, 

Overtime, time and one-half. 
hours’ pay for repair work. 

Hours for tour workers, 8 per day. 

Work from 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 a.m. Mon- 
day, time and one-half. 

Overtime other than tour work, time and 
one-half. 

Holiday work on Dominion day, Labour day 
and Christmas day, time and one-half. No un- 
necessary work to be done. 

Labour saving devices that will improve effi- 
ciency of the plant are desired. 

Where members of the union are eliminated 
by installation, employees will be given prefer- 
ence for any position that may be open. 

Vacancy shall exist when a member leaves 
the employ of the Company through discharge 
or voluntarily. If such vacancy exists after 
two weeks, time and one-half shall be paid to 
menbss working overtime until vacancy is 

ed. 

Grievances shall be reported in writing to 
the superintendent; if he fails to adjust. same 
they shall be taken up in conference, and 
then if necessary referred to arbitration, de- 
cision to be binding. 

In case the two arbitrators cannot agree on 
a third, same shall be selected by the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour. 

Any employee proving to have been unjustly 
discharged shall be reinstated and paid for 
time lost. 

Wage schedule: rates per hour depend on 
speed of machines. Minimum rates for No. 1 
machines: machine tender, from $1.51 to $1.66; 
back tender, from $1.33 to $1.48; 8rd hand, 
from $1.00 to $1.10; 4th hand from 65 cents 
to 68 cents; 5th hand, from 55 cents to 58 
cents; 6th hand, from 41 cents to 44 cents. 

Minimum rates for No. 2 machine: machine 
tender, from $1.54 to $1.69; back tender from 
$1.36 to $1.51; 3rd hand from $1.02 to $1.12; 
4th hand from 65 cents to 68 cents; 5th hand, 
from 55 cents to 58 cents; 6th hand, from 41 
cents to 44 cents. Head clothing men. $1.10 
per hour; re-winder men, 65 cents; head oiler, 
70 cents; oilers, 59 cents. Mixermen, 86 cents 
per hour, with an additional 2 cents per hour 


At least four 
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if average production for 1927 is 225 tons. 
Rates for boss machine tenders, 10 cents per 
hour over highest paid machine tender for each 
machine. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Orrawa, Ont—OrTTawA MAastER PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS OF THE 
Unitep States aNd CanapA, Locau No. 
Gls 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1927, to April 30, 1929, and from year to year 
unless notice of change is given by either party 
not later than January 2 in any year. 


Hours: 8 per day for five days and 4 hours 
on Saturdays. 


Minimum wages for all journeymen, 90 cents 
per hour from August 1, 1927 to December 31, 
1927, and 95 cents thereafter. 


Overtime, after 5 pm. and Saturday after- 
noons, time and one half: after midnight and 
Sundays and certain holidays double time. 

Men working out of town shall have their 
fare and board paid; travelling time at regular 
rate up to 9 p.m. Sleeper to be provided if 
travelling at night. 

Men not laid off at end of previous half 
day and reporting for work and then laid off 
shall be paid one half day’s pay. 

Only union men to be employed when such 
are available and union members to work only 
for members of Plumbers’ Association when 
there is work. 

All apprentices to serve four years, after 
which time they shall pass an examination 
. before a Joint Examining Board. After be- 
ginning to use tools, an improver shall be paid 
50 cents per hour for first 6 months and 65 
cents for second 6 months, after which time, if 
he passes an examination, he will be a jour- 
neyman. 

Not more than one apprentice to each jour- 
neyman to be employed and only one appren- 
tice to each 3 journeymen to try the examina- 
tion in any one year. 

All disputes which cannot be adjusted to 
be referred to a Joint Arbitration Board con- 
sisting of 3 masters and 3 journeymen, which 
board will have full power to settle grievances 
and appoint an arbitrator, if necessary. 

If a dispute is not settled by the Joint Arbi- 
tration Board, no strike or lockout shall take 
place until reference is made to the General 
Office of the United Association and a decision 
given. 

No sub-contracting or jobbing to be done by 
members after regular working hours. 


Toronto AND VICINITY, OntT—THE SEWER 
- CONTRACTORS AND BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
oF THE City oF ToRONTO AND VICINITY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF STEAM 
AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, Locau No. 793. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 1927, 
for. Sewer Contractors and from September 1, 
1927 for Building Contractors to June 15, 1928, 
and thereafter unless changed on 60 days’ notice 
by either party. 


Hours: 8 per day on all sewer work except 
where engineers are required to raise steam 
before operating, then one hour shall be allowed 
at straight time. Fifty-six hours per week for 
sewer work and 44 per week for building work. 

All jobs working 24 hours shall be worked 
three shifts of 8 hours each. 


Overtime: time and one half except in em- 
ergency cases when regular rate will be paid. 
Tf required to work less than 8 hours a day, 
5 cents an hour additional to regular rate will 
be paid. 

Union members only to be employed. 


Wages: 95 cents an hour for the operation of 
hoisting machines and sewer work (except 
steam and power shovels), 90 cents an hour for 
the operation of compressors, pump, concrete 
mixers or other machines. 


Recina, SASK.—ASSOCIATION OF CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES OF REGINA AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or America, Locau No. 1867. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927, 
to June 1, 1928, and from year to year there- 
after unless changed on 3 months’ notice by 
either party. 

- Hours: 9 per day for five days, 5 on Satur- 
ays. 

Overtime and work on New Year’s Day, Do- 
minion Day and Christmas Day, time and one 
quarter. 


Wages: $1 per hour. 


VANCOUVER AND Vicinity, B.C.—CrErTAIN 
EMPLOYING PLUMBERS AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS, 
Gas, STEAM AND SPRINKLER FITTERS AND 
Hewpers, Locau No. 170. 


This agreement was drawn up as a_settle- 
ment of the strike mentioned in the LABouR 
GazeTre for July, 1927. 

Only union members to be employed. 

A joint board of arbitrators consisting of 5 
representatives of each party to be established 
to settle all disputes between the parties to the 
agreement and the decision to be binding. If 
no decision is reached, the matter must be 
referred to the general office of the United 
Association and an investigation made before 
any strike or lockout is declared. 

Hours: 8 per day with 5-day week. 

Overtime and work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and certain holidays, double time with the 
exception of emergency work on Saturday morn- 
ings, which may be done at the regular rate. 

Minimum wages: $9 per day for journeymen, 
$7 per day for junior plumbers and steam- 
fitters when they begin to use tools with an 
increase of 50 cents per day each six months. 

One junior plumber or one_ junior steam- 
fitter may be employed in a shop where one 
plumber or one steamfitter is employed, and 
for each additional three journeymen, one 
junior plumber or steamfitter may be employed. 
One apprentice is allowed for each shop em- 
ploying one journeyman and one apprentice for 
each additional 5 journeymen. 

For all work outside the city, fare and board 
to be paid. Travelling time to be paid at reg- 
ular rate and sleeper to be provided for night 
travelling. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railway | 


Port ARTHUR AND Fort WrLuI1AM, OnT.— 
Cities or Port ArtHuR AND Fort 
WILLIAM AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 


OF STREET AND  EwxEctrric Raruway 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, AND OTHER 
EMPLOYEES IN THE STREET RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, 
until May 1, 1928. 


The manager will interview employees or any 
committee of them duly appointed on any sub- 
ject for mutual benefit. 

No objection to employees having union mem- 
bership; management to have right of discharge 
and discipline of employees for sufficient cause. 


Disputes or disagreements shall be submitted 
to a joint committee or if necessary to the 
Commission, whose decision shall be final. Em- 
ployees exonerated shall be paid for lost time 
and reinstated. 


An employee of six months’ service, leaving 
after giving reasonable notice shall be fur- 
nished with a reference. 

An employee discharged shall be furnished 
with a letter stating the reason. 


Leave of absence up to three months to be 
granted without remuneration. 

Seniority to be in accordance with continu- 
ous service. 

Extra work to be divided evenly among spare 
men. 

Hours to be in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Ontario Statutes governing street 
railways. 

Wages, transportation department, per hour 
—first six months, 45 cents; next 18 months, 
48 cents; over two years, 50 cents. Operators 
of one-man cars, 74 cents extra per hour. Time 
and one-half for work on regular day off, and 
certain holidays. Overtime, straight time. Op- 
erators on extra, special or work ear, not less 
than 3 hours’ pay. Operators reporting on re- 
quest and then not required shall receive two 
hours’ pay. 


Wages in car barns, per hour: carpenters, 
62 cents: painter, 58 cents; machinist and 
blacksmith, 62 cents; first class pitman, 57 
cents; second class pitman, 52 cents; new em- 
ployees and car cleaners, 45 to 50 cents. Time 
and one-half for Sunday and holiday work and 
for overtime over ten hours. For emergency 
work after regular working hours, minimum of 
three hours will be paid. 

Wages for track men, per hour-track bonder, 
49 cents; track greaser and labourers, 42 to 
47 cents. Sundays, and holidays and overtime 
om ten hours on regular days, time and one- 
half. 

Spare men, working less than five hours in a 
day, 60 cents per hour. Free transportation to 
all employees; seats for all operators; heaters 
in vestibules; provisions for supply of uniform, 
suits, caps and overcoats. 


SasKAToon, Sask—By-Law 10 Rxrcuiats 
WaGeS AND WorKING CONDITIONS or Em- 
PLOYEES OF THE MunicrpaL Srremt Ratt- 
WAY. 

See under—Service, Public Administration. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


Hamitton, Ont.—Hamitton Hypro-Evectric 
CoMMISSION AND EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL Workers, Locat No. 138. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 26, 1927, 
until cancelled by either party giving 30 days’ 
notice in writing. 

The Commission is not to discriminate 
against any employees because of membership 
in the union. 

Differences are to be adjusted by a grievance 
committee, but in case of failure of the same, 
no cessation of labour shall take place until 
the highest officials of both parties have met 
in an endeavour to reach a settlement, and if 
necessary the matter shall be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime, first five hours, time and one-half; 
thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. Minimum of 3 hours pay for work out- 
side regular working hours. 

Wages per hour, foremen, 78 cents: Ist class 
linemen and cablemen, 73 cents; 2nd class, 68 
cents. 

No time shall be lost on account of adverse 
weather. Men called on to work out in wet 
weather on trouble or emergency shall be pro- 
vided with rubber coats, boots and hats. 

All linemen and cablemen shall be paid for 
Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas Day. 

Men are to report defective material. 

Moderate safety-first kits to be placed in each 
truck. Safety-first lectures to be arranged 
when weather is bad. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MOontREAL, QuE—Various Sreamsyie Com- 
PANIES AND THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
SYNDICATED LONGSHOREMEN OF THE Port 
or MontTREAL. 


Schedule of working conditions in effect from 
August 2, 1927, until December Blin leo7. 

Anything contained in this schedule incom- 
patible with or contradictory to the terms and 
conditions of the wage agreement of April 22, 
1927, (summarized in the Lasour Gazette for 
June, 1927), shall supersede such contradic- 
tory or incompatible terms of the agreement. 

Foremen shall be under control of Company’s 
Superintendent and or contracting stevedore, 
but men must be discharged through the fore- 
men who engaged them. 

Men found smoking in the hold, pilfering or 
under influence of liquor while at work shall 
be discharged at any time. 

Orders shall be given to men through fore- 
men. 

Any extra men called during the forenoon 
or during afternoon will be paid from 7.30 a.m. 
or from 1.30 p.m., until noon or 6 p.m., except 
when whole gang is discharged. - 

Such extra gang men can be shifted from 
gang to gang if necessary. 

en a gang has to go from one place to 
another they shall be paid from time order 
is issued to do so. 
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Disputes shall be taken up by the Union’s 
representative on wharves with the Company’s 
superintendent and or contracting stevedore, 
and not with the men. 

The schedule gives details of approximate 
numbers of pieces and packages in sling loads 
in loading and unloading a ship. 

Hatch beams must be taken off or bolted 
when men are working in the hatch and using 
a winch. 

Ships in course of loading or unloading, one 
or two walking bosses per pier, at option of 
superintendent and or contracting stevedore. 

When cargo in bags is piled more than 7 
bags high, one extra man shall be employed. 

Weights per sling may be increased in certain 
instances provided extra men are employed. 

In case of disputes, men shall continue to 
work, disputes to be referred to a Board of 
Arbitration of three members, a majority de- 
cision to be final and binding. 


Service: Public Administration 


Moosre Jaw, Sask.—Tue CorPoRATION OF 
THE Criry or Moosz JAW AND THE 
SASKATCHEWAN BROTHERHOOD OF STEAM 
AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, LocaL No. 2. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1927, to 
April 1, 1928, and thereafter unless 60 days’ 
notice of change is given by either party. 

Hours: 8 per day: 6 day week. 

Overtime in excess of 8 hours per day and 
not exceeding 12 hours, time and one-half. 
Overtime in excess of 12 hours and work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays, double time 
except in the cases of shift engineers, stoker 
operators, oilers and conveyor operators who 
shall work at regular rate for regular 8 hours 
worked on Sundays or holidays, and for work 
_on seventh day of week to relieve other em- 
ployees and for second shift worked in one day 
when necessary in changing shifts. No over- 
time rates for ash conveyor or coal conveyor 
operators for work on Sundays or holidays. 

All employees after 12 months’ continuous 
service to have 2 weeks holidays each year with 
full pay and to be allowed 3 weeks sick leave 
per year on furnishing medical certificate. 
_Seniority to be considered in filling vacan- 
cies. 

One month’s notice of leaving or of dismissal 
to be given. 

Wages: Shift engineers $45.25 per week, stok- 
er operators, $35.15 per week. 
per month for first 6 months to 120 per month 
after 3 years’ service with second class certi- 
ficate; master mechanic, $195 per month; re- 
pairmen, 67% cents per hour; boiler washer, 
624 cents per hour; coal conveyor operator, 
$31.50 per week; ash conveyor operators, 574 
cents per hour. 


Saskatoon, SaskK— By-Law To REGULATE THE 
WorKING CONDITIONS AND WAGES OF LINE- 
MEN OF THE ELEcTRICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Ciry oF SASKATOON. 


By-law in force July 4, 1927, until January 1, 
1928. 

Hours: 83 hours per day for 5 days; 44 hours 
on Saturdays. 

Overtime to 10 p.m. time and one-half; over- 
time from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m. and on holidays, 
double time. 


Oilers from $45 _ 


If called out after 5.30 p.m. any lineman 
shall be paid for at least 3 hours unless noti- 
fied before going off duty that he will be re- 
quired. 

Any lineman shall be considered a journey- 
man after 3 years’ experience and after pass- 
ing a test. 

_ Not more than one apprentice to every two 
journeymen and apprentices not to work on 
high voltage wires or primaries. 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

After one year’s service, one week’s holidays 
with full pay to be given; after two years’ ser- 
vice, two weeks’ holidays each year; after one 
year’s service, sick leave not exceeding 2 weeks 
each year with full pay may be allowed on pre- 
sentation of medical certificate. 

Wages: line foreman, 974 cents per hour; 
journeyman lineman, Ist class 924 cents per 
hour; 2nd class 754 cents. Apprentices from 
57 to 70 cents per hour graded according to 
length of service. 


SasKatoon, Sask—By-Law to REquLate THE 
WoRKING CONDITIONS AND WacEs OF EM- 
PLOYERS OF THE PUMPING PLANT AND 
ELectricAL DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY OF 
SasKATOON (EXcePrinc LINEMEN). 


By-law in force July 4, 1927, until January 
1, 1928. 

Outside workers: hours 84 per day for 5 
days; 4% hours on Saturdays. 

Overtime to 10 p.m. time and one-half; over- 
time from 10 pm. to 8 a.m. and on holidays 
double time. If called out after 5.30 p.m. any 
worker shall be paid for at least 3 hours unless 
notified before going off duty that he will be 
required. 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

Wages: wiremen (electrician) 79 cents per 
hour; street light patrolman 72% cents per 
hour; relief light patrolman, 67 cents; meter 
installers 724 cents; tungsten patrolman 603 
cents; groundsman 57 cents. 

Power house workers: hours, 9 per day for 
5 days, 44 on Saturdays. 

Overtime under same conditions as for out- 
side workers except when a double shift of 
men is ordered in case of trouble. No over- 
time shall be allowed for first nine hours of 
the night shift. 

Any worker called out after the completion 
of a regular day’s work shall not be paid for 
less than three hours unless notified before 
leaving work that he will be required. 

All workers on the monthly basis shall not 
work over 8 hours per day except in the event 
of breakdown in the plant. 

All workers to be allowed one day off in 
seven if possible, but if not, overtime to be 
paid for seventh day. ' ; 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

Wages: station electricians, 84 cents per hour, 
skilled mechanics, 74 cents, blacksmith, 68 
cents; foreman boiler cleaner and spare fire- 
man, 67 cents; boiler cleaner, ash men, coal 
handlers and mechanic’s helpers, 57 cents. 
Others paid by the month. 

Pumping station workers: All workers on 
monthly basis shall not work over 8 hours per 
day except in the event of breakdown in the 
plant. 
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All workers to be allowed one day off in 
seven if possible, but if not overtime to be 
paid for seventh day. 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

Hours: 9 per day for 6 days except from 
April to September when 4% hours will be 
worked on Saturdays. 


Wages: chief engineer, $203.50 per month; 
shift engineer, $157.50 per month; spare en- 
gineer $144.50; fireman, $134.50; oiler and 


cleaner, $118. 

All tradesmen employed to work union hours 
and to be paid union wages. 

Overtime under same conditions as power 
house employees. 

All workers under this by-law who are paid 
on a monthly basis after one year’s service 
shall be allowed 14 days’ holidays with pay 
every year, with exception of chief engineer, 
assistant chief engineer and construction fire- 
men who will be allowed 21 days. 

All hourly workers after 1 year’s service 
shall be allowed one week’s holidays and after 
2 years’ service, 2 weeks per year. 

Two weeks sick leave per year allowed to all 
workers after one year’s service on presentation 
of medical certificate. 


SasKATOoN, Sask.—By-Law To REquuaTE THE 
WorK AND Waces OF MEMBERS OF THE 
Fire DEPARTMENT OF THE City OF SASKA- 
TOON. 


repent in force July 4, 1927, until January 1, 

Two shift system to be used, day shift 10 
hours, night shift 14 hours except in case of 
emergency. 

Seniority of service to be considered in filling 
vacancies. 

All employees to be entitled to 14 days holi- 
days after one year’s service and to 21 days 
after 2 years’ service. 

Changes which employees wish to make in 
wage schedule to be submitted through their 
organization before December 1 in each year 
and any new schedule which may be agreed to 
by the Council will take effect from January 
1 of the following year. 

Wages: fire alarm and police telegraph sup- 


ervisor, $180.75 per month, senior captain, 
$172.50; captains, $152.50; motor mechanic, 
$152.50; lieutenants, $147.50; firemen, from 


$122.50 first year to $142.50 third year and 
after. 


SasKAToon, SaAskK.—By-Law To REGuLate THE 
WacEes AND WoRKING CONDITIONS OF EiM- 
PLOYEES OF THE Municrpat Street RalIt- 
WAY OF THE City OF SASKATOON. 


nr ial in force July 4, 1927, to January 1, 
Wages of motor conductors and inspectors 
(one-man cars), 58 cents per hour for first six 
months to 684 cents for third year and after. 

Sunday work to be paid at time and one- 
quarter. Work on specified holidays and after 
regular schedule, time and one-half. 

If any worker is suspended or discharged for 
insufficient reason and later reinstated he will 
be paid for all time lost. 

No discrimination to be made against any 
worker for being or not being a member of 
any street railway employees’ union. 


Seniority subject to efficiency to be given 
preference in selecting runs. 

Runs to be arranged to conform as nearly as 
possible to 8 hour day. Inspectors shall work 
9 hours. 

All cars to be fully equipped, equipment to 
include air brake in addition to hand brake, 
curtains, approved stools, and vestibules to be 
heated and made as comfortable as possible 
during winter months. 

Moter conductors to be allowed 20 minutes 
to make change and to inspect cars before runs. 

One week’s holiday after one year’s service 
and two weeks holidays every year after two 
years’ service. 

Two weeks sick leave per year after one 
year’s service on presentation of medical cer- 
tificate. 

Uniforms to be provided. 

Motor conductors to be supplied with $35, 
cash or tickets. 

Proper officials of the city shall at all times 
deal with motor conductors or a committee of 
them on any subject in their interests or in the 
interests of the city. 

All complaints or grievances shall be heard 
by these officials, but if satisfaction is not 
obtained, appeal may be made to the mayor, 
commissioner or city council. 

Mechanical Department, wages: linemen, 92 
cents per hour; arc welders, 83 cents; line- 
man’s helper and armature winders, 804 cents; 
blacksmith, 70 cents; junior mechanic, 693 
cents; skilled mechanic, 754 cents; senior pit- 
man, 654 cents; pitmen, 59 cents in first year 
to 624 cents in third year and thereafter, gen- 
eral worker, 59 cents; car cleaner and helper, 
534 cents; night foreman, $150 per month, 
track foreman, 60 cents per hour, leading hand, 
52 cents; permanent trackman and greaser, 493 
cents; flagman, $4.16 per day. 

Hours of car barn men, shopmen and line- 
men generally 8 hours per day. One day off in 
seven. Regular Sunday work time and one- 
quarter. 

Overtime and on holidays time and one-half. 

Tf called to work on day off, worker shall be 
paid double time, unless notified the previous 
day, in which case he will be paid time and 
one-half. 

New employees to be paid according to abil- 
ity. 

After one year’s service, one week’s holidays. 
After two years, two weeks per year. 

Two weeks’ sick leave per year allowed on 


presentation of medical certificate. 


For the office staff, rates of wages as in 
1926 with no payment for overtime work and 
3 weeks holidays per year after one year’s 
service. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—CORPORATION OF THE CITY 
oF EDMONTON AND THE CANADIAN ELEC- 
TrRIcAL TRADE UNIon, EDMONTON BRANCH. 


Agreement in effect from January 1, 1927, 
to January 1, 1928, and from year to year 
until a new agreement is negotiated, wage sche- 
dule in effect from April 1, 1927. 

Telephone, light and power electrical em- 
ployees: Hours 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays for 
hourly employees, and 8 hours per day for 
monthly employees. 

Overtime rates from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. and 
Saturday afternoon time and one-half. From 
10 pm. to 8 am. and Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 
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All monthly employees to be given 2 weeks’ 
vacation after one year’s service. Hourly em- 
ployees, one week’s vacation after one year’s 
service and two weeks per year each year after 
two years’ service. 

Two weeks’ notice of resignation and dis- 
missals to be given after one year’s service. 


Preference of employment to those of British 
nationality. 

Two weeks’ 
year’s service. 

No discrimination against any employee for 
being or not being a member of any organiza- 
tion. 

Seniority to be considered in making promo- 
tions and in laying off workers. 


Any employee who has been suspended, sup- 
erseded or discharged shall have right to have 
his case investigated by a committee of em- 
ployees or of the organization and the com- 
mittee may appeal to the Superintendent, or if 
necessary to the City Commissioners or Council 
or further to a Board of Conciliation. If rein- 
stated, the employee will be paid for time lost. 

Telephone employees on night service to be 
allowed 4 nights off each month. 


Telephone employees required to work on 
Sundays shall be allowed equal time off, but 
shall not work more than one Sunday in two. 
Monthly employees working additional Sunday 
duties or holidays will be paid double time in 
addition to monthly pay. 


Wages: switches— apprentices $80 to $105 
per month (3rd year); journeyman $136 to 
$174 (3rd year); service men and rack men 
$107 to $160 (4th year); inspectors $136 to 


sick leave per year after one 


$160 (3rd year); night service man, $112 to 
$131 (8rd year); senior mechanic $169 per 
month, mechanics, 46 cents per hour for first 
year to 68 cents per hour in 3rd year. 

Installer and linemen—apprentice 43 cents 
and 524 cents; journeymen, 64 to 82 cents (3rd 
year); installation sub-foreman, 87 cents; cable 
splicers apprentices, 65 to 84 cents per hour; 
cable splicer helpers, 584 cents; journeymen 95 
cents, cable foreman, $1.05 per hour; foreman- 
branch office sub-foreman Ist 6 months $178 
per month, $192 thereafter, P. B. X. and Ex- 
abs Const. sub-foreman $192, wire chief, 

First year apprentice only rated as such 
after 6 months’ work in some branch of the 
trade. All apprentices to serve four years. 
Only one apprentice may be employed to every 
3 journeymen. 

Outside troublemen working in excess of 8 
hours to be paid overtime rate. 

Wages: Light and power electrical employ- 
ees: Line construction and maintenance-foreman 
lineman, line inspector and repairman, 93 cents 
per hour; journeyman lineman, 85 cents; ap- 
prentices, 55 cents to 75 cents (4th year); 
groundman, 52 cents. Meter section: foreman, 
$172 per month; equipment mechanic, 89 cents 
per hour; test relief man, meter repairman 
and meter installer, 85 cents. Street lght sec- 
tion: foreman, $172 per month; repair and 
patrolmen from $106 in the first year to $141 
in 4th year; journeymen repair and patrolmen, 
$162; wiring inspector, $172; Power house 
electricians, 85 cents per hour; Power house 
operators sub-station, $148; relief operator, 
$154 





GENERAL PROVISIONS OF TRADE UNION AGREEMENTS 


‘THE United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics recently published Bulletin 448, 


entitled “Trade Agreements, 1926,” being the 


third bulletin devoted entirely to the subject 
of collective agreements. The number of such 
agreements is not known, and according to the 
Bulletin “the majority of them are not re- 
duced to writing, but are simply verbal under- 
standings.” The following paragraphs are 
taken from the introduction to the new pub- 
lication :— 


Wages-—Scarcely an agreement exists that 
does not state the wages to be paid, which are 
always considered as a minimum, however; 
the lowering of existing higher wages to the 
minimum rate is generally forbidden, but 
higher rates are permitted to be paid. Lower 
rates are authorized to be paid workers handi- 
capped in some manner. 

Wages are frequently stated by the hour in 
building and metal trade agreements, but by 
the week in agreements in most other occupa- 
tions. Generally they are paid in cash weekly, 
but often at a stated hour on a specified day. 
Occasionally payment by check is allowed. 

The giving of a bonus is frequently forbid- 
den, as is also the adoption of a piecework 
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system. When the latter prevails, prices are 
often settled by a committee consisting of 
representatives of the employers and em- 
ployees. 

Contractors who have been unable to meet 
the payroll in the past must furnish bond to 
meet it in the future. Security for the faith- 
ful performance by the employer of the terms 
of the agreement is occasionally demanded, 
but taking security from the employee is often 
prohibited. 


Hours—The hours of work are always 
stated in the agreement, which also frequently 
specifies the exact hour of beginning and of 
ending work and the period to be allowed for 
the noonday meal. ; 

The hour day is very generally observed. 
The 44-hour week is practically the rule in 
several trades, notably building, clothing, 
longshoremen, metal and stone, and to a cer- 
tain extent in the printing trade. 

There are several instances of a 9-hour day, 
or a 54-hour week, but the general tendency 
is in the direction of shortening the working 
hours. There are cases of a 464-hour week, a 
45-hour week, 73-hour day, and a 42-hour 
week, while moving-picture operators rarely 
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work over 64 hours per day. Sometimes 48 
hours are worked in 54 days, or 45 hours in 5 
days. There are several instances of a 40-hour 
week worked in 5 days all the year round, or 
for part of the year. Where printers are 
obliged to work on holidays, 5 or 6 hours fre- 
quently constitute a day’s work. 

A week is almost invariably defined as six 
days. Sunday is usually observed as the 
weekly day of rest, though in continuous in- 
dustries any day may be so observed. State 
holidays are frequently observed by unions as 
rest days. 

As a rule men are not paid for a holiday 
when no work is performed, but the practice 
is becoming increasingly common, outside the 
building trades, to pay for holidays, or for 
some of them at least. Furthermore, vaca- 
tions with pay are provided for in several 
agreements. The usual provision is for one 
week’s vacation after one year of service, but 
the vacation period may be 10 days or two 
weeks. 


Overtume—Some unions charge the over- - 


time rate of time and a half in all cases; 
others charge the overtime rate of double 
time always. Sometimes the provisions are 
time and a half for the first two or three hours 
of overtime and double time thereafter, or 
before 9 o’clock and after, or before midnight 
and after. Sometimes triple time is required 
for Sundays and holidays. 

Overtime work is opposed by the unions 
and many provisions are made to reduce the 
amount of it. In some cases no overtime 
work 3s allowed until the union officials have 
been notified, and permission granted by a 
business agent, a joint arbitration board, a 
joint committee representating the union and 
the employer, or the officers of the union or 
the employers’ association, such consent to be 
in writing in one agreement. 

Overtime is permitted generally in case of 
emergency, to save life or property, when a 
shop has no vacant room for additional work- 
ers, or the union is unable to furnish the 
needed help. In other cases the amount of 
overtime is strictly limited. 

In continuous operations and in_ trades 
where night work exists regularly or the em- 
ployees work in shifts, overtime rates do not 
apply. Instead there is often a separate scale 
prepared for such cases, which calls for either 
a slight increase in wages over the day scale 
or a decrease in the number of hours worked 
per shift. There are instances where night 
work and Sunday work are expressly forbid- 
den. 


Arbitration—Unions endeavour to settle 
grievances by conciliation if possible, resorting 


to arbitration only when conciliation fails. 
Grievances are handled in the first place by 
the employee affected and his foreman, and 
then by succeeding higher officials or com- 
mittees of the union and of the employer. 
Frequently a grievance committee, known by 
various names, consisting of an equal number 
of employers and employees, is provided for, 
to adjust disputes which cannot be settled by 
the employer and employees, and if the com- 
mittee is unable to agree it frequently has the 
right to add an extra man to its number. 


Many agreements contain clauses in regard 
to arbitration. Generally an arbitration board 
consists of an equal number of representa- 
tives from each side with a chairman appointed 
by the other members of the board. The 
decision of the board is always final and bind- 
ing on both sides. 

Strikes and lockouts are frequently forbid- 
den during the life of the agreement, espe- 
cially when a grievance is being considered, 
unless ordered by the national organization 
or a general strike exists. The refusal of 
union mem to work with non-union men, or 
on an unfair job or on non-union material, or 
on work destined for an unfair employer, or 
because the employer supplies work or goods 
to anyone whose employees are on strike or 
who is in arrears in payment of wages is not 
generaily considered a breach of the agree- 
ment, though such stoppage does not gener- 
ally oceur when non-union men in other trades 
are working for the same employer on other 
jobs. Sympathetic strikes are allowed when 
ordered by the proper officials, but jurisdic- 
tional strikes are forbidden. 


Apprenticeship—Many agreements contain 
apprenticeship provisions. Under these an 
apprentice is articled to a certain employer, is 
registered with the union, serves a stated 
length of time, and is admitted as a journey- 
man on passing an examination given by a 
committee of the union, frequently in con- 
junction with a committee representing the 
employers. The apprenticeship period varies 
with the occupation. It is mostly 4 or 5 years, 
but often less. . 

Employers are limited as to the number of 
apprentices they may employ. The number 
varies from one apprentice for each three 
journeymen employed to one for each 15 jour- 
neymen. The wages of apprentices vary from 
year to year. 

Employers are often given the right to main- 
tain schools for the training of apprentices, 
and apprentices are frequently obliged to at- 
tend evening school. They are often forbid- 
den to be employed upon the night force or 
to work overtime except with a journeyman 
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or in case of emergency. One agreement for- 
bids the employment of apprentices. 
Unemployment —Outside of these five main 
provisions—union shop, wages, hours, arbitra- 
tion, and apprenticeship—many matters ap- 
pear in the various agreements, though not 
uniformly. An important one is that of unem- 
ployment. Various attempts have been made 
to tide over the slack seasons of work. The 
usual method has been to discharge the super- 
fluous help and keep at work only as many 
as are needed, in which case the agreement 
generally provides that the older employees 
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shall be retained and those with a shorter 
term of service shall be discharged first, and 
when the force is again increased the men are 
to be taken back according to their seniority 
and upon resumption of work former em- 
ployees shall be engaged before new ones. 
Another method is to distribute the work as 
equally as possible or to lay off the men in 
rotation or to shorten the length of the work- 
ing-day. A third is a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, which is perhaps more thor- 
oughly worked out in the clothing industries 
than in others. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1927 


HERE was an increase of $13,140,877 or 
79.6 per cent in the value of the build- 
ing permits issued during August, 1927, as 
compared with the preceding month, while 
the total, which was 154.0 per cent higher 
than in August, 1926, was also greater than 
in the same month of any other year since 
the record for the 63 cities was commenced 
in 1920. The cities co-operating in the survey 
granted authority for building estimated at 
$29,651,888 during the month under review, as 
compared with $16,511,011 in July, 1927, and 
$11,672,599 in August last year. The pro- 
nounced gains this August were due to an 
unusually large total in Montreal, where one 
permit alone accounted for $12,000,000 of the 
aggregate; in fact, the August total consid- 
erably exceeded that of any other month of 
the 18 years for which records for Montreal 
are available. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,100 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 and over 2,500 permits 
for other buildings valued at almost $19,500,- 
000. During July, authority was granted for 
the erection of about 1,500 dwellings and 2,200 
other buildings estimated at approximately 
$6,000,000 and $7,000,000, respectively. 

Quebec reported the especially noteworthy 
gain of $16,840,677 as compared with July 
1927, but there were also advances in Alberta 
and British Columbia. Of the  reduc- 
tions elsewhere registered, those in Ontario of 
$3,091,080 or 34.3 per cent were most marked. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta reported higher aggregates of 
building permits than in August last year, 
Quebec showing the largest increase of $17,- 
684,709. Saskatchewan registered the greatest 
decline, of $966,722 or 47-1 per cent. 
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Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver showed improvement as compared 
with both July, 1927, and August, 1926, while 
in Winnipeg there was a decrease as compared 
with the preceding month, but an increase 
over the corresponding month of 1926. As 
already stated, the August, 1927, aggregate 
for Montreal was the highest reported for any 
month since the record for this city was com- 
menced in 1910. Of the remaining centres, 
Three Rivers, Chatham, Guelph, Hamilton, 
Kingston, Kitchener, Ottawa, St. Thomas, 
Brandon, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Kamloops, Nanai- 
mo, New Westminster, North and South Van- 
couver recorded gains in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Eight Months, 
1927 —The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1920. The average index number 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
the first eight months of the years since 1920 
are also given (1913—100). 








Average 
Value of permits indexes 
issue O 
Wholesale 
Year prices of 
building 
In first materials 
In August eight in first 
months eight 
months 
$ $ 
LO QTE ery aets cacti atest 19,651,888 |127, 609,318 147-4 
LOZ Were eis oh eaters. eee 11,672,599 |109, 211, 942 150-0 
1920 eee ah deen 9,511,008 | 88, 223,328 154-0 
NOD Anca ch bardctn ont ars 9,406,733 | 81,762,083 162-6 
NODS arte eae tent 11,425,031 | 97,551,074 166-8 
LO22S. a oetlderes oeete 18,158,932 |105, 181, 416 161-8 
LO ZI, cas pos a oern Sey hs 10, 928,039 | 77,665, 614 192-1 
MOU Merrie cre pects oer 10, 805, 846 | 86,303, 601 214-6 
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The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year was 16°8 per cent greater than in 
1926, the previous high level of the reeord, 
while the average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials continued to 
be lower than in any other year since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 68 cities during 
July and August, 1927, and August, 1926. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


“  <«ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 











Cities Aug. 1927 | July 1927 | Aug. 1926 

$ $ $ 
P.E.1.-Charlottetown.|............ nil 12,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 65,925 450,784 36,115 
Sali laxeet ssi oie 60, 700 436, 285 28,270 
New Glasgow....... 100 750 150 
*Svdney.. aan 5, 125 13,749 6,115 
New Brunswick..... 67, 928 121,999 91, 205 

Fredericton......... , 600 55,500 nil 
*Wonctons. \ seek. . ce 23,545 7,050 23,905 
SBb.J ORiaa cao acre 39, 783 ~ 59,449 67,300 
mebec. 5.2558. eee 19,721,465 | 2,880,788 | 2 ,036, 756 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

MEWVOstae eee os 19,206,553 | 1,984,988 | 1,578,081 
*Quebecas, 2h. 20 250, 637 342,710 155,010 
Shawinigan Falls.... 32,550 61, 550 60,210 
_*Sherbrooke......... 30, 800 31,200 20,500 
*Three Rivers....... 170,325 169, 725 89, 880 
*Westmount......... 30, 600 290, 615 133,075 
Ontario.............. 5,919, 651 9,010, 731 4,932, 232 
Belleville........... , 900 15, 800 11,600 
*Brantiordscses..e oo 52,683 54, 303 14,820 
Chathamiiic3e326).. 71,850 43,900 9,625 
*Fort William........ 96,825 44,825 336, 480 
alte; peter ce eee 1,860 8,170 9,200 
*Guelphe rin. seiad! 2e: 39,774 31,922 17,960 
SHamil tones et ce 502, 650 312,250 194, 700 
*Kingston.ce) sho. 3 ie 47,112 19,129 23,589 
*Kitchener........... 193, 903 63, 193 110, 830 
*AJONGOR ante 202, 635 302,350 151,900 
Niagara Falls....... 125,315 130,372 88), 330 
SPAWAR Ae J vest « 353,375 621,325 120,320 
SOVCUHWI st oe recs 230,070 205, 450 161, 625 
Owen Sound........ 7,050 13,500 8,200 
*Peterborough....... 9,435 807,557 53,395 
*Port Arthur*....).. 47,944 | 2,188,755 45,743 
“Stratiordéy.cics, . .! 15,799 36, 225 36, 680 
*St. Catharines...... 51,940 263, 732 62,325 
SSt.. Dhomase. sce 17,575 6,430 13,810 
SAMIA: Sn eT Fe 89,215 800,095 40, 843 


July 1927 
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Cities Aug. 1927 Aug. 1926 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 

Sault Ste. Marie.... 26, 157 72,450 16,490 
*Torontos 4600 ,2 A: 2,724,623 | 2,675,055 | 1,797,573 

York and Eas 
York Townships 496, 000 562, 100 498,075 
Wellands. 354652 , 855 43,019 20,700 
SWINGSOPS ae ae 240, 400 300, 466 616, 825 
order 3; pera aa 78,030 49,500 186, 850 
Riverside.. 34,450 62,300 52,800 
Sandwichre.. cscs o 79,335 159, 080 124,300 
Walkerville......... 54,000 100, 000 90,000 
Woodstock......... 8,291 17,478 16, 644 
Manitoba............ 797,977 906, 751 618, 454 
*Brandoniss. eset 83,877 41,618 45,829 
St. Boniface: cerejrek 90,, 050 68, 433 60, 825 
*Winnipegste.. ce. ee 624,050 796, 700 511,800 
Saskatchewan....... 1,086, 298 1,465,527 | 2,053,020 
*Moose Jaw.......... 338, 788 196, 267 16, 400 
SReginaimoss. ace 411,375 827,910 | 1,811,350 
*Saskatoon.e ys... ect. 336, 135 441,250 225,270 
AICPA So cicst. eas! 483,561 401, 828 375,170 
*Calgary....... 170,941 iieote 133,385 
SHGmontonsed. are, 233,785 170, 905 232,495 
Lethbridge......... 51,510 51,360 9,240 
Medicine Hat....... 27,325 2,190 50 
British Columbia....| 1,509,083 iL 272, 603 | 1,517,647. 
Kamloops.......... 102, 199 nil 14,570 
INanainioyt VsteeeLe 8, 650 8, 243 1,925 
*New Westminster... 116, 210 69,431 51,675 
Prince Rupert....... , 565 22215 7,600 
*Vancouver.......... 717,504 600, 272 695, 530 
Point Grey,...<......... 345,040 357, 200 503, 400 
North Vancouver.. 29,170 22,637 27,150 
South Vancouver... 140, 000 123, 400 138, 900 
VIC COLIN. ote ee 41,745 69, 145 76, 897 
Total—63 Cities...... 29,651,888 | 16,511,011 | 11,672,599 
*Total—35 cities.....| 27,365,846 | 13,538,384 9,541,022 
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Manufacturers’ Program for Child 


Legislation in U.S.A. 


The Board of Directors of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers (United States) 
have approved the following principles for 
future legislation for the protection of child- 
ren between 14 and 15 years of age. The pro- 
gram was prepared by the Junior Educa- 
tion and Employment Committee of the As- 
sociation : 

(a) An employment certificate issued under 
state authority for each job applied for under 
a different employer. 

(b) A physical examination by physicians 
designated by the State, and a certificate that 
the individual is physically fit to enter the 
employment applied for. 

(c) The completion of the sixth grade, after 
allowing two years for adjustment after the 
passage of the statute in states not already 


having an educational qualification, 
proper provision for vacation permits. 

(d) The requirement of a minimum of four 
hours a week of continued education, either 
in continuation schools or under shan plans 
approved by properly constituted state auth- 
arity which should have the power to release 
individuals incapable of further education or 
to excuse any child until proper continuation 
schools have been established. 


(e) The limiting of the hours of labour of 
all children under sixteen years, employed in 
manufacturing, mining, transportation or com- 
mercial occupations, of not to exceed forty- 
eight hours per week, with a prohibition of 
night work before 7 a.m. or after 9 p.m. 


(f) The strengthening of Jaws forbidding the 
employment of children in hazardous occupa- 


tions by more carefully defining the specific 
hazards. 


with 
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WELLAND SHIP CANAL CONSTRUCTION 


Amended Wage Rates Sanctioned by Minister of Labour for Certain 
Classes of Workmen 


OME weeks ago representatives of the 
various contracting companies engaged 
in the construction of the Welland Ship Canal 
assembled in Ottawa at the invitation of the 
Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
to meet representatives of certain classes of 
the workmen employed on this work, for the 
purpose of adjusting, if possible, by a joint 
agreement, certain wages questions which had 
arisen previously, following the course which 
had been adopted in the spring of 1923. At 
this meeting an indication was given of wage 
increases which were desired by certain classes 
of employees, and it was agreed that a state- 
ment should be furnished to the contractors 
showing the grounds on which these proposals 
were made. A second meeting was held sub- 
sequently between the contractors and the 
labour representatives in the Department of 
Labour at the invitation of the Minister of 
Labour, but without any definite agreement 
being reached. During the summer the De- 
partmental Fair Wages Officer, who has had 
to do with wages matters on the Welland Ship 
Canal since the inception of the work, made 
an inquiry into the existing wages situation in 
the district. The Minister of Labour also 
visited the Canal personally and had the 
opportunity of meeting a number of those con- 
cerned. 


In view of the dispute which had arisen as to 
the labour conditions observable on the work 
as evidenced by the proposals submitted by 
the employees’ representatives and their re- 
jection by the contractors, and after very care- 
ful consideration, the (Minister of Labour 
notified the various contractors on September 
13, 1927, of certain changes in the existing 
schedule of wages rates which had been 
approved by him under the authority of the 


fair wages clauses of the several contracts. 
The wages changes in question which have 
been approved by the Minister were made 
effective from August 1, 1927, and are shown 
in the table following, together with the 
rates which have been in force heretofore 
for the respective classes of service involved. 








Rates of wages not 


less than: 
Trade or class of labour Cents 
per hour Cents per 
effective hour 
Aug. 1, 1927 1625 
@arpenterst 8 Jc RR. 20,225 85 80 
Migghinistes..2o. <A sPeie pee. -70 65 
Steam Shovel Engineers........... 1-00 92 
Steam Shovel Cranemen........... -80 73 
Steam Shovel Firemen............ *65 °55 
Steam Hoist and Derrick Engineers 75 70 
Locomotive Crane Operators....... -80 75 





Notices have since been posted by the Fair 
Wages Officer on the various sections of the 
Welland Ship Canal containing the above . 
mentioned amended rates of wages. 

The contracts for the construction of the 
several sections of the Welland Ship Canal 
contain fair wages clauses requiring the pay- 
ment to workmen of the current rates of wages 
in the district and adherence to the current 
hours, or if no current rates and hours exist 
in the district for any trade, then fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and hours. Schedules 
have been approved by the Minister of Labour 
from time to time setting out the wages rates 
and hours of labour which were observable 
on the canal construction under the authority 
of the terms of contract. The last of these 
schedules was sanctioned in April, 1925, cov- 
ering practically all classes of workers em- 
ployed on the Canal. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


“TBE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “ A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction con- 
tained the following fair wages clause :— 
1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 


work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 


time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade, in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
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time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Two of the contracts above mentioned 
contained schedules of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the district in 
these respects. The schedules are given below. 

Two contracts were awarded for interior 
fittings (Group “B”) containing the general 
fair wages clause, and other conditions for 
the protection of the labour employed, as 
sanctioned by the Fair Wage Order in Council 
which reads as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department subject 
to the regulations for the suppressing of the 
sweating system and the securing of fair wages, 
etc. 


The general labour conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows:— 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he 
may, in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
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tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the Contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and direct 
the Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 


so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 


any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor shall 
be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addicsses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents contain- 
ing such ‘record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms. of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same afte adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed 
information and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
bein: payment is demanded have been paid in 
ull. 

5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
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office of the Minister and proof thereof sgatis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under said 
contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys s0 
owing them as if such moneys were payable to 
them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned, is prohibited, unless 
the approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to 
conform to the conditions of the main contract, 
and the main contractor shall be held respon- 
sible for strict adherence to all contract 
conditions on the part of sub-contractor; the 
contract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission 
of the Minister; no portion of the work to be 
performed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
Labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorxKs 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Laying of concrete sidewalks, Parliament 











Hill, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Grant Brothers Construction Company, 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 2, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$9,500. 
Rates of Hours 
Trade and Class of Labour wages not | per week 
less than 
$ cts. 
per hour 
Concrete mixers ney iceetae eee 0 70 44 
Concrete layers. -+..404500-- ee 0 50 44 
Stone masons: vance. 2 eee 1 10 44 
(1.20 after 
Aug. 1) 
Malbourens nen. tos. ee ee 0 50 
Carters, one horse and ecart......... 0 70 
Carters, two horses and cart....... 1 00 
per day 
Roreman Sy ea, Shee Tee. 6 


(9 hours per 
day) 





Construction of wharf at Jeune Landing, 
Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, McDonald Pile Driving Company, 
Limited, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 16, 1927. Amount of contract, 
unit prices, approximate expenditure, $7,684.78. 
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Rates of 
Trade or Class of wages not Hours Hours 

Labour less than per day per week 

$ cts 

per day 
Pile driver foreman... 9 50 8 48 
Pile driver fireman.... 5 00 8 48 
Pile driver engineer... 8 50 8 48 
Pile driverman........ 7 50 8 48 
Pile driver boomman. 7 50 8 48 
Derrick engineer...... 8 50 8 48 
Werrickuran seen 7 50 8 48 
IBTid Zeman sees 7 50 8 48 
wabGurersie.. een tee 0 45 8 48 





Deepening areas at the wharf on both sides 
of the head block at Riviére du Loup, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, National Dock and 
Dredging Corporation, Limited of Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 31, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$10,205. 

Drilling and blasting at Amherst Harbour, 
Magdalen Islands, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
The Halifax Dredging Company Limited, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, September 1, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $16,950. 

Removal of shoal at Wilson Channel, Al- 
goma West, Ont. Names of contractors, A. 
B. McLean, R. A. McLean, John McLean, 
firm “A. B. McLean and Sons” of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Date of contract, August 25, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $2,700. 


Deepening the channel approach to Gov- 
ernment wharf at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Names of contractors, A. B. McLean, R. A. 
McLean, John McLean, firm “A. B. McLean 
and Sons” of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 25, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $16,800. 


Dredging areas 2 and 8 at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Soo Dredg- 
ing and Construction Company, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, Aug- 
ust 29, 1927. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mate expenditure, $136,000. 


Dredging channel and slip at elevator at 
Sarnia, Ont. Name of contractors, National 
Dock and Dredging Corporation, Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, September 23, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $115,805. 


Reconstruction of the wharf at Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré, P.Q. Names of contractors, E. 
Cloutier and P. Gaudreau of Trois-Saumons, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 23, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $13,176. 
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Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at St. Siméon (Riviére Noire) Charle- 
voix County, P.Q. Names of contractors, J. 
Beaumont and Philippe Tétu, Montmagny, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 29, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$2,590.50. . 


Construction of a Public Building at Dur- 
ham, Ont. Name of contractors, Britnell 
Contracting Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 25, 1927. Am- 
ount of contract, $17,401. 


Construction of a breakwater at Green 
Point, Gloucester County, N.B. Name of 
contractors, The E. F. Powers Construction 
Company, Fredericton, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, August 31, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$39,969. 


Construction of a new roofing for the Ar- 
moury at Prince Albert, Sask. Name of con- 
tractor, Wm. George, West Prince Albert, 
Sask. Date of contract, September 1, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $4,200. 


. Alterations and additions to the heating 
plant at Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, 
Man. Name of contractors, The James Bal- 
lantyne Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, September 6, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $35,397. 


Repairs to landing wharf, at Father Point, 
P.Q. Names of contractors, E. Cloutier and 
P. Gaudreau, Trois Saumons, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 13, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$7 669.80. 


Extension to Breakwater at Escuminac, N.B. 
Names of contractors, K. McLaggan and John 
R. Young, North Devon, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, September 6, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$47 252. 

Extension to breakwater at Point Sapin, 
N.B. Names of contractors, Kenneth Mc- 
Laggan and John R. Young, North Devon, 
N.B. Date of contract, September 10, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $9,100. 

Repair of the outer portion of the break- 
water, Rustico Harbour, P.E.I. Name of con- 
tractor, Andrew Martin, Bloomfield, P.E_I. 
Date of contract, September 8, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expen- 
diture, $21,584. 

Erection of a public building at Baie St. 
Paul, P.Q. Name of contractor, Joseph Dor- 
val, Lauzon, P.Q. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 12, 1927. Amount of contract, $16,300. 
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Exterior painting of the Military Building 
at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Johnson and Lamarre Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
15, 1927. Amount of contract, $4,611. 


Rebuilding of part of south breakwater at 
Scott’s Bay, Kings County, NS. Name of 
contractor, Halle B. Bigelow, Canning, N.S. 
Date of contract, September 26, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expen- 
diture, $9,045. 

Construction of a breakwater at Hopetown 
West, (Millar and Mann Road) Bonaventure 
County, P.Q. Names of contractors, Arthur 
Nadeau and J. Edgar Nadeau, St. Godfroi, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 24, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $5,942.16. 


Construction of a passenger elevator— 
Champlain Dry Dock, Quebec Harbour, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Turnbull Elevator Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 22, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$4,517. 


Repairs to harbour works, Saugeen River, 
Ont. Name of contractor, R. M. Hunter, 
Kincardine, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 18, 1927. Amount of contract, $31,320.10. 

Construction of a breakwater at Ruisseau 
Leblanc, P.Q. Name of contractor, Arthur 
Nadeau, Chandler, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 14, 1927. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $12,315.81. 


Reconstruction of portion of wharf and con- 
struction of an extension to wharf at Mechins, 
Matane County, P.Q. Names of contractors, 
E. Cloutier and P. Gaudreau, Trois-Saumons, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 10, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $36,378.60. 


Protection of cribwork at Grindstone, Mag- 
dalen Islands, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Ludger Lemieux, Limitée, Ste. Marie de la 
Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, September 18, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $33,917.40. 


Erection of a wharf at Colonie des Gréves, 
Verchéres County, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Francois de Sales Gervais, Contrecceur, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 21, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expen- 
diture, $7,210. 

Extension to the public wharf at Meteghan, 
N.S. Names of contractors, S. F. Comeau, 
Eddie Gaudet and J. W. Comeau, Comeau- 
ville, N.S. Date of contract, September 14, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $6,562.86. 
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Extension to wharf at Petite Vallée, Gaspé 
County, P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger 
Lemieux, Limitée, Ste. Marie de la Beauce, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 16, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $7,151.04. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings). 


Construction of new offices in the Supreme 
Court Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Thomas Charles James, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 19, 1927.. Amount 
of contract, $2,550. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Manufacture, delivery and erection of the 
superstructure of Bridge No. 20 over the 
Welland Ship Canal at Port Colborne, Ont., 
on the line of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ Buffalo to Goderich Division. Name of 
contractors, The Hamilton Bridge Works 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 8, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, schedule rates, approximately $868,251. 


Erection of a station building at Springhill 


Junction. Name of contractors, Rhodes, 
Curry Company, Limited, Amherst, NS. 
Date of contract, September 20, 1927. 


Amount of contract, $13,660. 

Erection of a Customs Examination and 
Waiting Room Building at the Halifax Ocean 
Terminals, city of Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Standard Construction Company, 
Limited. Date of contract, September 20, 
1927. Amount of contract, $139,660. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Supply and installation of a complete 
plumbing and heating system in Transit Shed 
No. 21 Halifax Ocean Terminals, City of 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, W. E. 
Emerson and Sons, Limited, St. John, N.B. 
Date of contract, September 8, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $37,499. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


St. Phillip’s Indian Residential School, near 
Kamsack, Sask. Name _ of contractors, 
Wyndels Construction Company, St. Boniface, 
Man. Date of contract, July 19, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $50,630. 
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Onion Lake Indian Residential School, 
Onion Lake, Sask. Names of contractors, 


Man. Date 
Amount of con- 


Brown and Hudson, Winnipeg, 
of contract, June 1, 1927. 
tract, $79,891. 

Lytton Indian Residential School, Lytton, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Adkison and 
Dill, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, July 
8, 1927. Amount of contract, $139,000. 

Central School, Caughnawaga, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, MacKenzie and Genest, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, July 9, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $44,847. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in August, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 





Amount of 
orders 


Nature of Orders 





% cts. 


Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 


hand stamps and brass crown seals.. 764 22 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete. 219 36 
Making up and supplying Letter Carriers’ uni- 

RoE UAT OLE. Pie ie hc et ans oh's Heian iy ae: 969 10 
Stamping pads, ink, Ct... ine. ws. se tse ne = 177 50 
ao AME TINGE Rive. 2s). le evista. aes t oye e sv eeeieteotels ai 6,369 95 
Sealer ca ota c has so Brags Feast e acoso obese Maren: 847 80 
Mailtbasrino see. hens en heme 2c Berea sions ee ee ots 65,228 61 
JWetior DOXxeS: (Fe.) abate beta iosee “bbe cbre= 452 60 





Among the amendments made in the Al- 
berta Mines Act at the last session of the 
provincial legislature (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 
1927, page 723) was one providing that “from 
and after September 30, 1927, no person shall 
work at the working face in any mine unless 
he is the holder of a certificate of competency 
as a coal miner.’ To obtain such a certificate 
miners are required to pass mine tests, and 
considerable difficulty was experienced in ex- 
amining all the miners and furnishing them 
with certificates before the date mentioned in 
the act. The operators therefore appointed a 
committee to interview the premier with a 
view to having the working of the act tempo- 
rarily suspended in order to enable them to 


keep the mines open until the examinations 


could be concluded. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


RICES moved to somewhat lower levels 
during the month, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being slightly lower than in 
August. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.87 at the 
beginning of ‘September, as compared with 
$10.93 for August; $10.94 for September, 1926; 
$10.81 for September, 1925; $10.28 for Septem- 
ber, 1924; $10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 
for September, 1922; $11.82 for September, 
1921; $15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 
1918; and $7.83 for September, 1914. The de- 
cline was due mainly to a substantial fall in 
the price of potatoes. The prices of beef, 
mutton, salt pork, beans, evaporated apples, 
prunes and tea were also somewhat lower, 
while substantial seasonal advances occurred in 
the prices of eggs and butter, with less im- 
portant advances in the prices of milk, cheese, 
veal and fresh pork. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total bud- 
get averaged $21.05 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, as compared with $21.11 for August: 
$21.15 for September, 1926; $21.02 for Septem- 


ber, 1925; $20.65 for September, 1924; 
$20.97 for September, 1923; $20.90 for 
September, 1922; $22.37 for September, 1921; 
$26.38 for September, 1920; $26.92 for 


July, 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for September, 
1918; and $14.33 for September, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly higher, due to an increase in the 
price of anthracite coal. No changes were re- 
ported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, declined to 151.0 for September, as 
cempared with 152.3 for August; 152.5 for 
September, 1926; 156.2 for September, 1925; 
153.9 for September, 1924; 154.6 for Septem- 
ber, 1923; 147.5 for September, 1922; 161.7 
for September, 1921; 245.5 for September, 
1920; 256.7 for May 1920 (the peak); 213.7 
for September, 1919; and 205.0 for September, 
1918. Forty-two prices quotations declined. 
fifty-three advanced, while one hundred and 
forty-one were unchanged. 


‘ferrous metal products. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main groups 
declined, three advanced and two were un- 
changed. The Vegetables and their Products 
group was substantially lower, due mainly to 
lower prices for grains, flour, potatoes rubber, 
hay and straw. The Non-Ferrous Metals group 
was slightly lower, increases in the prices of 
silver and of zinc sheets being more than off- 
set by declines in the prices of copper, lead, 
tin and spelter. The Chemicals and Allied 
Products group was also slightly lower. The 
Animals and their Products group and the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
were both considerably higher, the former due 
mainly to advances in the prices of milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs, hides, leather, boots and 
shoes; and the latter due mainly to increases 
in the prices of cotton, gingham, cotton bags, 
sash cord and hessian. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals group advanced slightly due to an 
increase in the price of anthracite coal. The 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group and 
the Iron and its Products group were un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, increases in the prices 
of milk, butter, cheese, eggs, pork, coal and 
boots more than offset the declines in the 
prices of flour and potatoes. Producers’ goods 
declined, due to lower prices for materials for 
the milling industry, for the meat packing in- 
dustries, for the chemical using industries, for 
the metal working industries, as well as mis- 
cellanecus producers’ materials. Materials for 
the textile and clothing industries and for the 
leather industry advanced, as did also pro- 
ducers’ equipment. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, lower 
levels for grains, potatoes, live stock, rubber, 
hay, straw, jute, copper, lead, tin and spelter 
more than counter-balancing advances in the 
prices of milk, eggs, raw sugar, cotton, hides, 
pork, coal and silver. Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods were unchanged. In this group 
the most important increases occurred in the 
prices of butter, cheese, leather, boots and 
cotton manufactures, while the most important 
declines were in flour, turpentine and non- 
Domestic farm pro- 
ducts declined; articles of marine origin and 
of mineral origin advanced; while articles of 
forest origin were unchanged. 

Continued on page 1122 
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COST PER — OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
ERMS O« THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 








Commodities | Quan-| (f)} (tf) | 1910| 1913 |Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sepc.| Aug. |Sept. 


























tity |1900) 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1917} 1918 ie 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924} 1925} 1926 | 1927 1927 
ec. | e¢. Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin,....| 2 lb. |27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 52-4] 62-4] 77-4! 75-4] 81-2) 64-2! 60-4! 59-0] 58-6] 58-4] 60-2] 64-8] 63-4 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ {19-6} 24-6] 26-0] 29-6) 35-0) 35-0) 43-4) 55-4) 50-6] 51-2] 35-4) 32-4] 30-8] 30-0] 30-6] 32-2] 35-8] 34-8 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0] 11-3] 12-8} 15-7) 18-0} 19-8] 23-6} 27-6] 26-2) 28-7] 20-2] 18-4! 18-4! 17-8] 18-0] 19-4] 20-2] 20-6 
Mutton, roast...| 1 ‘ |11-8] 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 21-4] 23-8] 29-2] 36-8] 35-5] 35-6] 27-1] 27-3] 27-9] 28-2] 28-8] 30-2] 29-8] 28-8 
Pork leg. .ctacc 1 “ 112-2) 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 20-8] 22-8] 31-9] 39-3) 41-5] 41-5) 33-3] 31-1] 27-2] 25-7] 29-3] 31-4! 28-0] 28-4 
Porktsalterras. 2 “ |21-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 37-4] 39-2) 57-2) 70-0) 74-2) 74-0] 59-6] 53-8] 50-6] 46-8] 52-6] 57-0] 52-6] 52-4 
Bacon, break- 
faSts. Jeomee 1 “ 115-4) 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 26-7| 29-9) 41-7) 51-1] 57-3] 58-8) 48-7] 42-5] 38-9] 33-7] 40-8] 45-1! 38-5] 38-5 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26-2] 28-2] 40-6} 38-4] 37-4] 41-0! 63-0] 74-0) 85-0] 73-8] 48-0] 45-0] 44-8] 45-2] 49-0] 49-8] 43-0] 43-6 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 31-7| 37-2) 50-7) 55-7) 61-4! 70-6] 46-3] 35-8] 38-3] 39-5) 43-3] 41-4! 40-3] 46-3 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4] 28-4! 28-1) 30-1] 33-7] 46-4] 50-8] 57-0] 64-3] 44-3] 32-41 34-0] 34-6] 39-2] 37-1] 36-7] 42-2 
Mallkcs ete | 6 ats. 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 50-4) 52-2) 62-4) 74-4] 81-6] 90-6] 79-2! 69-0] 69-0] 71-4) 69-0] 69-0] 69-6] 70-2 
Butter, dairy...) 2 lb. |44-2] 49-4) 52-0} 58-0] 58-0] 68-4] 84-8! 95-8/112-8}124-0] 79-6] 73-4] 72-8! 73-6] 77-4] 74-6] 74-8] 78-6 
Butter, cream- 
sO Me aE “ 125-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 33-8] 38-9) 47-3] 52-8! 63-0] 68-4] 47-3] 42-8) 41-4] 41-9] 44-2] 40-9] 42-1] 44-1 
Chase, Oldeas.. 1 “ |16-1) 17-6] 18-5) 20-5) 21-1] 26-3} 33-4] 33-3] 39-9] 40-8] 36-4] 30-7/§31-2)§28-8)§31-8]§31-21§30-9)§31-2 
Cheese, new....} 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 20-1} 23-0} 30-0} 31-0} 37-1] 38-8] 32-5] 26-6)/§31-2/§28-8]$31-8]$31-2/§30-9/§31-2 
Bread. .4-) 28). 15 “ 155-5) 58-5) 66-0} 61-5) 66-0} 78-0/109-5)117-0/118-5) 145-5} 121-5/103-5| 102-0] 106-5/118-5)114-0}117-0|117-0 
Flour, ne .|10 “ 125-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0) 38-0} 43-0) 68-0} 68-0) 67-0} 83-0] 64-0) 48-0)§44-0)§49-0!§57-0! §54-0] §54-0) §54-0 
Rolled oats... 5 “ 118-0] 19-5) 21-0) 22-0} 24-5] 24-5) 32-5) 40-0) 40-0} 44-0] 31-0) 28-0) 27-5} 28-0} 30-5) 29-0} 31-5] 31-5 
RiCes.. 5. Siw. “ 110-4! 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2) 13-6] 18-8] 23-8] 28-2) 33-4] 19-Q} 18-6]§20-4/§21-Q}§22-0)§21-8)§21-4)§21-4 
Beans,  hand- 
picked! 252)... 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 19-8] 33-0] 33-8) 22-4) 23-6] 17-2) 17-8] 17-6] 16-6] 16-8) 15-6] 16-2] 16-0 
Apples, evapor- 
ated:.5..08... 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5) 12-0} 18-7} 13-4] 16-2) 23-2) 26-2) 29-5) 20-7] 25-0) 19-6] 19-2} 20-5) 19-8] 19-3] 19-0 
Prunes, medium 
BiZOf eS 1 “ {11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9) 13-2) 13-1] 15-9} 18-3] 23-7] 27-2] 18-0) 20-1] 18-4] 15-9] 15-9} 15-8] 14-9) 14-7 
Sugar, granul- 
ated. 2h. 4 * |21-6] 22-0! 24-0) 23-6] 29-6] 36-4] 42-4) 47-2] 50-8] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0] 45-2) 40-4] 32-8] 31-6] 32-8] 32-8 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0) 9-8) 10-8] 11-0] 13-6] 17-0] 19-4] 21-8] 23-6] 43-8] 19-8] 17-0] 21-6] 19-2] 15-6) 15-0) 15-8] 15-6 
ea, black..... 2 & | 8.9} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-9] 9-9] 12-2] 15-2) 15-7} 15-5] 13-7) 14-2]§17-0/§17-5}$18-0)§18-0/§17-9|§17-8 
Tea, green......} 4 “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3) 9-8] 10-3] 11-9] 14-5] 16-0} 17-1] 15-0] 15-6]§17-0|§17-5)§18-0)§18-0)/§17-9|§17-8 
Coffee...) 278 . 1 « | 8.6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4! 10-1] 9-9} 10-1] 11-4] 14-0] 15-6] 13-7] 13-3] 13-4) 13-8] 15-4] 15-3] 15-3) 15-2 
Potatoes....... 2 pks.|24-1! 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 34-3) 63-2] 66-3] 70-7] 87-0] 81-2] 83-4) 48-2] 66-3] 57-6] 54-7) 74-4] 80-1] 59-2 
Vinegar........ $ pt 7 “7 7 8 8 8 8 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AbleRoodss.4....|)..208 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-83] 8-97/14-65)13-31)14-33]15 -95/11-82)10- 28) 10-46) 10-28/16-81/10-94/10-93)10-8? 


c+ la-Ce. | tc. CCH OC. On |) OMe C. st 6.) (RSC. (PEG... .e.9 |p dom cement ne, 
Starch, laundry] 3 1b.| 2-9] 3-0) 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 3-3) 4-3) 4-8) 4-8] 4-9] 4-4) 4-0) 4-0) 4-1) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 


Coal,anthracite |}{5 ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-5) 57-2] 68-5] 77-9) 82-4/118-3/109-3])117-8} 111-2) 104-9] 104-3) 105-1] 101-2)101-7 
Coal, bitumin- 




















i ee oa « «131.4| 39-31 35-0] 38-7 37-21 39-1| 54-41 60-81 63-7] 85-6] 74-9] 75-1) 70-8] 65-6] 63-2) 63-2 63-3) 63-4 
Wood, hard....] “ ed.}32-5} 35-3) 38-8] 42-5) 42-8) 43-1) 54-6] 72-1) 77-8).83-1] 83-2) 78-6] 79-3) 77-7 76-2) 75-7| 75-5) 75-5 
Wood, soft...... “  « 199.6| 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 31-0] 40-8] 54-1] 56-4! 66-2] 61-4] 59-6] 58-9] 57-3] 55-6] 55-8} 56-2) 55-9 
Cogito... 1 gal.}24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-6) 23-0} 25-8} 28-0] 29-3} 39-2) 32-2) 31-0 30-4) 30-9] 30-3] 31-3] 31-2] 31-2 
sisisisisisisilsisisisis|isisls|/e]s3]s 
Fuel and light*.|....../1-56} 1-63] 1-76) 1-94] 1-89] 1-93) 2-44) 2-93] 3-10) 3-92) 3-61) 3-62 3-51| 3-36] 3-20) 3-31) 3-27] 3-28 
a ae a re ee De 
Rion :.2)-8 She. 4mo./2-37| 2-89} 4-65] 4-75) 4-59) 4-08] 4-44] 4-82) 5-41) 6-45] 6-90) 6-96, 6-96 6-97) 6-88] 6-85) 6-86] 6-86 
4 $ “g¢isisisisisisisis|isilsisisisisis{s 
TEROtAarS! AL. : lich doe 7110-50/12-79)14- 02] 14.33/15 -9/18-57/ 21-11] 22-88|26-38/22-37/ 29-90) 20-97|20-65|21-02| 20-15) 21-11)21-05 
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AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
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$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia. ........ 5-61| 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-66] 8-60/11-62|/13-51/14-36|16-37|12-06]10-35] 10-80] 10-49] 10-99]11-17/10-59/10-85 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-75] 7-75|10-37/11-72/12-37]14-13]10-56/ 9-66] 9-35] 9-42/10-03/10-43] 9-75} 9-86 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-70] 8-81/11-66]13-21|13-93]15-58/11-83/10-36]10-84/10-54]10-89|10-87) 10-83) 10-90 
QUeB eC rome «tre 5-15| 5-64| 5-33] 6-87] 7-35] 8-65]11-30/12-70/13-33]15-03/11-08] 9-78] 9-84] 9-51/10-13/10- 20) 10-13/10-09 
ONERTIONF rcs cats 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-77] 9-18|11-75|13-27|14-45]15-91]11-97]10-18/10-52/10-21}10-66]10-98}10-99)10-92 
Manitoba sre. slots -tr 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15] 8-65/11-25|12-86]14-37]16-65/11-42| 9-75] 9-88) 9-56/10-34/10-13]10-43) 10-27 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-29] 8-87/11-59/13-10]14-21/16-05/11-42| 9-92}10-11/10-22/10-71/10-99}11-12/10-81 
Albettar to. ucd2 ene 6-02] 6-50] 8-06] 8-33] 8-15] 8-86/11-92]13-32]14-18]15-60]11-27/10-00} 9-95/10-46/10-85|10-68]10-96)10-62 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04] 9-30]12-36/14-28]14-81/17-07|12-68]11-59]11-37/11-36/12-19 11-87}12-00]12-01 
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{The budget is invended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not toshow the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. December only. §Kind mostsold. *:'or electric light see text. 
tfAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent; see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
ai fe, : : ; 

= - _ oO Q pe 

LOCALITY rats Ghote 8 8 es P= 2 sf te te cis 
22-13 ine * i BS 28 30 o as coos so ad 

me | 26) ao] oo | a Po ie ee Sal Se oe ee fae | 

PE Salen | merece 1 eae os | ge | geo | eGo |] yy “oS 

iS) 53 ay aw Bw =2 ee as eon B 43 8 2 ge 

= Q 60 Ss eS os oe & o-8 rs) 

4 om ts Ou ae Zoe oO 3 oO HO Soe tO Sapte Sor 

a ae] ea} na mle Went Fa ie fay POR gph ee) eg A YS opie aoe) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 31-7 | 26-0 | 23-9 | 17-4 | 13-6 20-6 28-8 28-4 26-2 38-5 43-1 60-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 31-5 | 25-6 | 22-9 | 17-8 | 14-3 15-3 24-0 28-3 25:7 36-1 42-0 59-6 
fi-Sy dney.0h wi oseeokass 34-1 | 26-4 | 24-9 | 20-7 | 16-9 15 25-7 30-3 27-2 38 42+1 57-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28 25-2 | 18-4 | 14-9 | 12-1 14 23°3 27-5 26-1 36-1 39-7 57-9 

3—Ambherst res atenates: theres es 27-6 | 25 18- 15:2 | 12-9 . 16-7 22-5 24-6 24-5 41:3 43-2 60 
A— Halifax .o8. sha iediedie os 86-2 | 25-5 | 28-1 | 20 15-4 15:6 27-5 29 25 85-9 40-3 59-4 
5B—Windsor ss. .deceesisecss 31-5 | 26 25 18 14 15 21 300 Sik. OP 40 45 62:5 
GE ruror.. .201 Ease cne COs Soba Oe ee Re Re) ok Te eae 25-8 37-3 41-4 59-8 
7—P.EK.I.-Charlottetown-| 27 26-5 | 23-4 | 17-9 | 14-8 12-3 24 25 24-7 37 42-2 53-8 
New Brunswick (average)...| 32-3 | 25-8 | 23-4 | 17-9 | 14-4 17-6 26-1 27°79 25°2 39-5 46-0 61-6 

8—Moncton............... 30-8 | 23-7 | 20-3 | 15-8 | 12-2 18 30 30 25°3 38-3 45 60 

9-Sti Johns ssh. Bhs ees | 37:5 | 27-9 | 25 18 14:6 19-2 26 28:6 25-9 37-9 45 65 
10—Fredericton............ 34-7 | 26-7 | 26-7 | 19-8 | 14-5 15:8 23-3 26-7 24-4 38-3 43°83 61-3 

1i—Bathurst®...c).. 028. J. 08s e 26-3 | 25 21-4 | 18-1 | 15 17-5 25 25-5 25 43-3 50 60 
Quebec (average)............ 26-7 | 23-7 | 23-1 | 16-2 | 11-8 17-7 24-2 24-2 24-3 35-5 38-8 59-2 
12—Quebeche.. Mie... Basse 27-8 | 25-6 | 23 15-6 | 12 15-9 27-8 23 °8 25 35-1 38 58-6 
18—Three Rivers........... 26°3 | 25-3 | 24-9 | 16-8 | 11-3 15:8 21-6 22-2 23-5 36-6 41-2 61-2 

14—Sherbrooke............ 33:3 | 28-3 | 30 21-8 | 138-3 17-5 20 30 25°38 389 40-8 64 

15=Soreliesay Jeo. Os 0 20 16 16 10 20 20 22 24 45 50 55 

16—St.. Hyacinthe....5...%..! 21-6 | 19-2 | 18-6 | 13-2 | 11 16:4 24-3 20 19:5 Bo) el kena 55 

17——SthJotinis: 9. ak. scat on 30 25 27°56 | 17 13-5 20 20 20 25 30 35 65 

18—Thetford Mines......... 21 20 15 15 12 20 20 22 25 33 34 50 
19—Montreal............... 33°1 | 27-2 | 30-1 | 15-4 | 12-5 13-7 30-9 26-9 25-3 33-2 86-2 61-4 

20d. eae nae. cer. oF 22-5 | 22-5 | 15-2 | 10-5 20 33-3 25-7 26 33-7 35 63 
Ontario (average).....-...... 33-0 | 27-3 | 24-7 | 18-2 | 14-2 23-1 29-3 29-1 26-9 35-9 49-9 61-1 
21—Ottawa Bien.) .cs bike 31:6 | 25-7 | 23-5 | 15-1) | 11-1 19-7 29-2 26-3 24-1 34°8 39-1 59-7 
22—Brockville...3..5533..% 34:2 | 29-2 | 26-7 | 14-8 | 14-9 16-8 28 29-9 25-5 39-6 42-6 60-6 
23-~Kihgston’... 32028. 285 31-2 | 25-6 | 23-2 | 17-7 | 11-9 16-7 25-8 28-1 23°6 33-8 38-7 57-8 

24—Belleville.............. 30°8 | 23-8 | 26-6 | 18 12 24-2 33°3 29 26 41-4 44-8 63 
25—Peterborough.......... 83°8 | 29°4 | 24-2 | 19-3 | 14-8 23-8 28-6 31-3 30 84-4 37°6 61-8 
26—Oshawa...........e000- 31-8 | 27-4 | 24-2 | 18-2 | 15-1 24-5 28 30 28 40-5 45-6 62-5 
2(-=—Orilliag 2b 58:92 ber» B25 2 QT Te WN QE07- NETO 15-8 23-5 25 26°7 26-3 37 39-5 61-4 
28-—TPorontoasd. bree ees 83-4 | 27 26-8 | 16-8 | 14-6 23-2 84°4 29-8 26°8 89-7 44 62-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 85:3 | 28-7 | 25 18-3 | 10°6 DOOM. t eee 30 Dao 84-9 39-1 60:5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 31-3 | 26 2558) | 16-3 {aes 23-3 25 28 24-5 30-9 83-9 57-3 
oi—Hamiltoniseeso fens 5 83-9 | 27-8 | 26-9 | 17-8 | 14-7 23-6 28 PACE pad (pie he actrees 83-6 37:9 60-8 
32—Brantford..... 62) .cs00) e| 33°7 | 28-1 | 24-5 | 18-5 | 14-1 24 30 28-3 27-5 382°6 36-8 62-2 
BS Cr ee Re eis Cline eS 381-5 | 26-5 | 26 16-5 | 13-5 24 30 30 QL. 37 40-8 60-6 
o4-—Guelph eo, aohiy Bat 34 27-7 | 24-6 | 18-7 | 14-7 23-6 380 26 25 32°2 38-9 59-3 
85—Kitchener.............. 31-6 | 27-5 | 22-7 | 20 17 ocd aly ee eee: QS Sai. wees oe 33-1 36-4 59-8 
86—Woodstock............. 34-8 | 27-5 | 25-2 | 19 14:8 222 28-3 27-4 27 32-4 35-3 60°7 
37—Stratford........... ate 30:7 | 25-7 | 22-4 | 18-4 | 14-8 24 26 28-3 23°2 33°3 39 60-7 
38 ONMOD worn beeps 34-5 | 28-4 | 26 21-8 | 13-3 24 29 30 27-7 88-3 41-9 62-2 
39—St. Thomas............ 31-7 | 26-5 | 24-5 | 17-9 | 14 23-1 25 28°9 27-3 35-4 39-6 58°6 
40—Chatham.....0..0..4.. 32:6 | 27-4 | 22-4 | 17-2 | 12-9 23-7 29-4 27-9 27-6 34-7 39-2 61-4 

41-—Win dsorsid anime ateoent 33 26-5 | 26 18-4 | 13-6 25-4 32 29-3 26-6 84-9 39-6 60 
4)—Sarnias 2. otc de Aolce 82-3 | 25-6 | 24-1 | 19-7 | 16-7 24-4 82-5 28-7 27-5 34-2 36°6 61-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 32 27-5 | 19-2 | 17-6 | 14-3 23-6 PH (or 27 25 35 88-3 56-2 
44—North Bay............. 85-8 | 29-8 | 24 18-4 | 13 22-7 30 30 28-5 384-3 39-2 61°6 
45—Sudbury2 -.j..2..0.00 008 84-3 | 28-3 | 29-4 | 22 14-7 25 +2 25 34-2 27-6 37-6 41-3 62-5 
46—Cobalt Fo SS. ek Te ee BE 83-3 | 29 26:5 | 17 15-3 22-7 35 30-1 28-7 39-4 43-4 63°6 
Aj—WUimmoins 242... 8 cee 34 29 20 20 16-5 | + 30 30 33°5 29 oo) 40 63°3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 36-2 | 31-2 | 26 20-6 | 13-8 23 31 29-6 27-9 38 42 63°8 
49—Port Arthur............ 33 PASTY. | Pesto ae Stas ela yrs 21-6 35 29-3 29-8 39 44 63-3 

50—lort William........... 30*7 | 233 | 21 15-3 | 13-4 18-1 30°8 29-4 27-3 40-6 45-6 65 
Manitoba (average).......... 28-1 | 21-9 | 20-4 | 14-9 | 12-0 15-7 26-2 27-0 21-6 38-8 44-2 59-5 

51—Winnipeg............... 28-4 | 21-3 | 20-9 | 14- 42-4 14-4 23°2 28-3 23-2 38-6 44 59 

O2—Brandon. «ses che... eek 27-7 | 22-5 | 19-9 | 15-7 | 11-5 We 29-2 25-6 20 38-9 44-3 60 
Saskatchewan (average)... 30-8 | 24-1 | 21-8 | 16-2 | 11-8 17-8 31-3 26-2 24-1 45-4 59-0 62-2 
53--Reging se pee Hs ses oak 29°4 | 22-4 | 19-4 | 13-7 | 11-3 15-7 31-5 25-1 23-2 43-5 49-5 63°3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 29 23:5 | 19-5 | 16 11-5 19 29 25 25 48-7 53-3 61-7 
55—Saskatoon.............. 28-7 | 23-7 | 21-8 | 15-7 | 11-0 17°3 32-2 26-5 24 45-3 51-5 58-9 

56—Moose Jaw..........06- 386°2 | 26-9 | 26-5 | 19-5 | 13-2 19 82-5 28-3 24 43-9 45-5 65 
Alberta (average)............ 29-6 | 28-3 | 21-6 | 14-6 | 10-9 18-4 30-8 27-4 25-7 40-3 46-6 56:3 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 28°3 | 22-5 | 22-2 | 14-1 | 10-8 17 OD 25 20 42-8 48-7 53-7 

58—Drumheller............ 35 30 25 18 10 20 30 30 25 5 ne aa. pike 60 
59—Edmonton............. 380-5 | 21-9 | 21-7 | 13-5 | 11-4 18-7 31 29-7 26-2 41-1 46-2 53°6 
60-—Calrary:. finrastaade sie 26-2 | 21-2 | 20-1 | 13-1 | 10-9 17:1 29-2 Divs 25-7 39-7 47-3 58°7 
61—Lethbridge............. 28k 1 21 19-2 | 14-2 | 11-2 19 31 24-5 26:6 38-7 44 55°5 
British Columbia (average).| 35-8 | 27-7 | 26-0 | 18-5 | 15-8 24-2 37°6 33°2 29-6 47-1 53-1 64-6 
62 ernie... kee. ence 35 28 25 18 12-5 Pop ARIA Reet ee. 35 31 46-2 53 9-2 
63—Nelson. >.) Of? 35 25 26 2225 17-0 Of ee ne ay ae 35 38 40 47-5 63°3 

64——Trail nies .. teen ee 86:6 | 29-4 | 28-1 | 23-1 | 20-1 25-2 88-7 33°4 29-7 50 58 63 
65—New Westminster...... 82-6 | 26-1 | 23-1 | 15 14 23°6 385 29-5 28-3 44-9 52-1 67-1 
66—Vancouver............. 2 | 26-2 | 26-1 | 15-8 | 15-7 22-3 38-3 33 33 46°4 51-1 66-1 
67—Victoria.............06. ECS || PAF 2e/ 15-1 | 14-7 24-9 35 29-9 28-1 48-4 53 64-4 
68—Nanaimo............... 88-3 | 30 26-7 | 20-3 | 18-5 27-3 40 36 25 49-3 52-8 69-4 

69—Prince Rupert.......... 36:5 | 30 26 18 13-7 21:2 38:5 33°5 83°5 51-7 57-5 64 


a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. 
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Cod steak, 
fresh and 
frozen, per lb. 
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Finnan haddie, 


per lb. 





Canned salmon 
(kind most 


sold) 
per lb. tin 


Lard, pure leaf 
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Soiree [eo esay a eial Meee ee 45 
S08 (Posaster ieee 60 
SNES Ge al ipaiee > ee oe (nein een” SS 50 
SO. y |e ore | eee 60 
$900) |. eae: 10-0 56-9 
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Milk, per quart. 
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Eggs 

A ue! 

fax} n 

Sa [25 

Soke e- | ts 

an [pegs 

Gon eoke 
5 Q°00 

EER |S2n8 
cents cents 
46-3 42-2 
49-5 44.6 
54-6 51-3 
47-2 41-5 
49-1 45 
55-8 50-3 
89-3 35 
51-2 44-5 
387-1 31-1 
45-1 44.3 
47-8 45 
51-8 43-6 
AO Oi an, aero 
OOM As Metis 
45-8 41-8 
49-3 45-6 
47-2 42-2 
47 45 
41-8 40 
40-9 38 
44 40 
49 40 
55-3 45-9 
44-6 89°5 
47-0 43-5 
49-1 42-6 
LO atta Bee oo pune eeet 
43-2 39-6 
4] 38 
40-6 89-5 
49 45-4 
40 88-5 
52 45-9 
51-2 49-5 
47-5 46 
51-3 47-8 
42-7 40-4 
46 42°3 
48-3 44-3 
44-8 4] 
43-7 41-7 
42-3 36-9 
45-8 43-5 
42-4 37 
38-3 37:3 
50-9 47-1 
42-3 88°5 
SOD lickicet cet 
50-7 47-4 
55-6 47-1 
53-9 49-3 
63-3 49-3 
53 47 
51-7 46-3 
50-8 48-6 
43-9 39-6 
49-4 42-6 
88-4 36-6 
42-2 38-9 
42-9 40-8 
40 85 
43-6 40 
42-1 39°8 
41-4 34-9 
38-7 30-8 
87-5 30 
43-2 37-4 
43-5 38-8 
44.9 37-7 
49-3 44-4 
50 45 
BOL MING. ca, on eR 
52-8 50 
49 45 
49-9 37°6 
50-2 45 
43 40 
54-3 50 


-_ 
[—) 
—) 


Butter 

ad. = 

S39 ~h 

PRS Be. 

sis] ga 

eg 8.8 

Sh oO Dae 

Q ae or 
cents cents 
39-3 44.4 
39-9 45-8 
40-5 46-2} 1 
40-3 45-4 | 2 
38-6 45 3 
37-7 47-1 | 4 
42-5 45 5 
40 46-2 | 6 
34-7 41-1 |7 
38-6 43-7 
41-4 45-918 
41-1 45-1] 9 
39-3 43-6 110 
32-5 40 11 
39-4 41-3 
38-6 40-9 |12 
40 41-5 j13 
39-5 42-6 |14 

Se eae 40-3 |15 

CA sit ebay 40-4 |16 
4] 41 17 
35-6 40-6 {18 
40-3 43-3 |19 
40-5 41-2 |20 
39-8 43-7 
4] 3-2 {21 
40 43 22 
38 42-9 |23 
45-6 45-1 |24 
38 40-6 {25 
41 43-3 126 
40 44-7 |27 
39°5 44-7 |28 
38 44-7 |29 
39-5 43-3 |30 
38-7 44-1 |31 
41-7 42-9 |32 
40-2 42-6 |33 
40-7 43-3 |34 
39 42-4 |35 
39 41-8 |36 
39-2 43-3 |37 
39 43-1 |38 
40°8 42-8 139 
40-4 43-9 140 
43-5 45-1 141 
40 44-3 142 
38°3 40-7 143 
36-5 42-1 |44 
40 45-6 |45 
40 46 1/46 

Fesnar POMEL 48-3 |47 
38 45 48 
40 44-2 |49 
39°5 45-1 150 
35°2 41-7 
36-6 42-1 |51 
33-8 41-2 |52 
33-8 43-8 
34-9 44-3 153 
32-7 44-6 154 
33-8 42-7 |55 
33°6 43-5 156 
35-6 44-0 
35 45 57 
35 43 58 
86:9 44-1 |59 
36-4 44-1 160 
34:5 43-6 161 
45-0 49-2 

cee 46-4 |62 
47-5 50-4 163 
45 50 64 
45 48-5 165 
41-9 48-3 |66 
45-7 50-7 |67 
46-7 50 68 
43°3 49 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Canned Vegetables 
~ oy od = 
3 x 3 ees ~ g 
5 a we) oo”. QZ. Be o os 
oe |= gee bas g2 |} 38 | te Be 
P = « nN 3 
Locality Sot A a= aN, 0 hy oie Z 38 
aa) a Soc] s8-8 | oe we 1) ce ioe oem 3 
~S BR: a, D 4 * & ons = ¥ = Fe Ong Bo 2 a 
on = ‘a8 Sn at ste ip £8 T Pe ANS 
ga Be be 47S b Qa ae &3 a8 oo ES 
oe | a | Sh 1 Se8) Sa | Se | Sh) 6h) ga | ee 
ie) ~Q M Fy fa feat H H Ay 6) 
cents cents cents | cents cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................. 31:2 7°8 18-3 5-4 6-3 10-7 12-5 16-2 16-6 16-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 30-7 8-2 17-6 5-8 6-6 9-8 13-8 18-0 17-6 17-3 
T= Sydney ve. och oo teee dete hee 32:7 8 17-8 5-9 6-5 9-7 13-5 17°8 17-9 18 
2—New Glasgow.......---...s0e: 29°6 8 16-7 5:7 5-9 10 13-6 16-8 16-7 16°5 
SSA NOPSter estos ates ss ae ee ae DH PEN) Role MS oioy¢ 19 5-8 if 9-7 12-7 19 18 16-4 
4 AH AX? Foe ife ea ates Mee elie 31-2 8 18-2 5:8 6-7 10-1 15 18-8 17-8 17-5 
B—WiINndsOree. o<siscc selec! Bosc aten 83°5 8-3 17:5 5-8 v4 Og tt ses 19 19 19 
G=—PrurO?. See eee ae eee es 30 8-8-3 16-5 5-7 6-2 10°3 14-2 16-8 16 16-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 29-7 7:4 19-7 5-4 6 11-2 15-7 16 16-2 16-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-2 8-5 18-4 5-7 6-5 10-7 14-8 16-2 16-2 15-6 
8—Moncton..........0..../.. BORE 33 8-7 18-5 6 6-7 12 15-5 17-2 16-1 15-9 
GS b. JON ete she Poet. Ue he eee 30:8 8-7 19-2 5-4 6-4 8-7 12-8 14:8 14-9 14-3 
10—Fredericton.......¢. 050022000. 30-8 8-7 18 5-7 6-8 12-1 16 15-6 16-6 15-2 
11—Bathurst) O.foc tea te nee 30 8 18 5:8 6 10 15 17 17 17 
Quebec (average)................... 30-2 6-4 17-6 5-4 6-4 9-4 12-9 15-0 16-6 15-3 
12=-Queheo?oa: nn scdasete elses eae. 31-7 7:5 17-2 5-6 5-7 10-5 13-7 15-3 16-7 15-8 
13—Three Rivers...........2...05- 30 6 18-1 5-5 7-2 9-6 13-5 14-8 18-8 15-5 
14—Sherbrooke...........+-2.000:: 82-5 6-7 17-8 5-5 6-3 9-3 13-7 15-1 16-8 15-3 
15=Sorel (eee ee eee eae eee: 28 6 17-1 4-8 6°8 9-5 11 14-9 17-7 15-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe../2.-..5.. ee. 28-7 5 16-9 5-1 6°5 9-9 12-8 14-9 15 16-3 
17—St. Jolinae. . ee sees ete ee 31 5-3-6-7 18-2 4-9 6-5 9-9 15 16-1 15-8 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 28-7 6-7 17-4 5:8 6-6 7°8 13 15-3 17-4 15-5 
19—Montréaleees.).. SIS eee e 30-7 | 5-3-8 18 5-6 5-7 10-2 12-1 14-4 14-9 14-7 
SO Hull See: sfew:s eis 30°6 | 6-8 17°3 5-5 6:3 8 11:5 13-9 16 14-2 
Ontario (average) 31-1 7-4 18-0 5-0 6-2 11-3 13-0 15-6 15-5 15:3 
2I—OUAWA theca sh «etna ase ee ees 32-7 | 7-3-8 17-8 6 6-8 11-1 11-5 15-3 15 14-9 
22——Brockville << 3cette oo g> aes eee 28-8 6-7 17 5-5 6 11-7 10-8 15-3 15-3 15:3 
9S —sKIN STON tees clerta slotted teeta hes 28-7 6-7 15-4 5-4 5-5 9-1 12-1 14-2 13-1 13-5 
24-— Belleville ss). .0dieegs ecenee « 33 6-3 16 4:5 5-7 11-1 12-2 14-6 15-4 14-3 
25—Peterborough...............055 30:9 7-3 17-1 4-7 5-7 11-7 12:5 15-1 14-8 14-8 
26—Oshawa Aitnetswyedee we gek eee. 35°5 7:3 16-2 4-3 6-2 12-6 13°6 15-4 15-2 15-2 
27—Orillia............- OEY, Fe? ee 31 6:7 19-7 5 6-1 11-2 12-5 15-2 15-4 15-2 
28—Foronto me oo sie hee Miers ee ee « 84-2 | 7-3-8 18-4 5 6-1 10-5 12-2 15-2 15-4 15-1 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 32-9 7°3 18-7 5-2 6 11-7 13-4 15-6 15-2 15-4 
80—St. Catharines................. 27 7°3 17°8 4:6 5:2 11-9 12-6 14-5 14-5 14°6 
SIESHamiltonne.s foes Baird. Oot - 34-6 7°3 18 4-5 5-6 11-1 12:6 15 14-8 14-7 
S2—Brantiords.5.4oseetoios Pees 32 7°3-8 17-7 4-4 5-8 12-4 13-5 15 14-7 14-8 
33 Galt! 2:Oheo. 8: 4a ch eee. 31-6 7°3 19-3 4-8 5-6 12-7 13-5 14-9 15-7 15-3 
34—Guelph iis dies Soden eee ass 31-1 7°3 18-7 4-7 6-5 11-6 11-7 14-7 14-9 15-4 
35—Kitchener. o.). 6.8) ec ge. ehh aes 29-4 7°3 18-2 4-3 5-8 11:6 12-9 15-4 15-8 15-6 
86—Woodstock............-0.0000 28 6°7-7°3 17-7 4-2 6-4 11-2 13-2 15 15 14-8 
oi—otratiords: ... doa: Sho oet eens 82-2 7°3 18-6 4-5 6-4 12-2 13-2 16-4 15-7 15-7 
38—TondonOs.s5 ders Bas bteeee es « 82-5 3-8 18-8 4-6 5-9 11-4 14-4 15-6 15-7 15-3 
39—St. Thomas: i. 0s. sea0.5 eee: 28:5 | 7°38-8-7 19-3 4-8 6-5 11-7 13-7 15-9 16-1 15 
40—Chathamsci.c.<otdewte see coer 30°6 6-7 18-3 4:3 5-8 11-1 14-1 15 14-6 14-2 
41-=Windsors& oc tsoctasvedet ook ses 30:1 | 8-9-3 18-7 4-9 6 12-1 14-2 15-3 15 15-7 
AQ—SATNIA: He os sfs ve Sabre hole Pe ee « 29-5 | 7-3-8-7| 18-2 4-8 6-5 11-5 14:5 15-3 15 15 
43—Owen Sound 31 6:7-7-3 19 5 5-4 10-7 13-3 15-9 16 15-6 
44-—North Bay... 40. edecciebe tees 28-8 7:3 15-5 5-8 6-9 9-2 12-1 15:3 15-7 15-2 
46—-Sud bury i.cdoeeRdews site epee 30:8 8 17 5-8 8 10°6 15 16°6 17°6 16-2 
46—Cobalt: fk ode osbas ud beeen 32-8 8-1 18-7 5-9 6-9 12-1 15-2 19-1 20-2 18-5 
A7— Timmins 4. sodas eee es 32-7 8-3 17-5 5-6 7 10:5 15 16-5 16-2 16-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 80°5 | 7-3-8 19-3 5-8 7-4 12:8 14-3 15-8 15-9 15-8 
49=Port Arthur. J. Seesaes 2-8 ees 31-7 6-7 19-3 5-8 6 9-4 10-4 16-8 16 15-2 
50—Fort William.................. 30-6 6-7 17-5 5:6 5-5 11:3 10-3 17 16-2 15-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 30:8 6-7 17-6 5-7 6-4 12-0 12-8 18-6 18-4 17-9 
Si—=Winniper ss... 4.3 6Sds + ee see 31-2 7 19-2 5-6 6-6 11:5 12-3 18-5 18 17-6 
§2—Brandonise oni. bdo «> ketene 30-4 6-4 16 5-8 6-2 12-4 13°3 18-7 18-8 18-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 31-8 8-51 18-3 5-6 6-1 10-7 12-6 18-0 18-3 18-0 
Do—sROLINA Hie os sto ce basa cee el. 31-2 | 8-8-9-2 17°3 5:6 6-7 11-9 12-2 17°6 17-7 16-9 
b4-—PrincetAl berticssktiecc ho eee es 33 8 20 5-5 5-6 8-6 12-4 18 18 18 
5S Saskatoon, < o.fc.. fhe new Meee 31 8 17°5 5-5 6-1 10:7 13°6 17-8 18-9 18-6 
56—Moose Jaw....ccccceccccesceres 31-9 8-8 18-3 5-8 5-9 11-4 12-2 18-6 18-6 18-6 
Alberta (average)................... 31-6 8-6 18-4 5-7 5:9 11-3 9-8 16-3 17-8 17-5 
57—Medicine Hat................5. 82-2 8-9 18-9 5-8 6-7 12-5 10-3 16:8 18 18 
§8—Drumheller........5.:..5.-000.:- 35 8-9 20 5:8 5-9 11-3 9-2 16-3 16-5 16-5 
59—Hdmonton: .:....004. 0. fines vee 30-1 8 19-3 5-5 5-6 9-9 9-2 15-6 17-4 17 
60—Caleary 82....5..340.. 5-6 beck 32°3 8-4 16:7 5-9 5-6 11-7 9-7 16-3 18-2 18-5 
61—Lethbridge sis. . ae 2) Betas: 28-5 | 8-10 17-2 5-7 5-8 11-2 10-6 16-4 19 17-5 
British Columbia (average)......... 32-4 9-5 20-7 5-9 6-8 10-1 9-6 16:8 17-9 18-1 
62--Bernie, 22s sca cietidays ¢ teeter 32-5 8-3 20-2 5-7 6-5 11-6 11-2 17-4 18-8 18-8 
638—=Nelson.- Sites ae Shh boeetooaen 33:3 10 19 5-9 6-3 10-7 10-8 17-5 19-2 19-2 
64—Trail ys BAe es Gites baa stews 30 9-3-10 15-9 6 6-1 9-7 9-3 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 31-3 | 8-9-10 23°3 5-6 6-4 8-5 7°7 15-8 16-7 16-7 
66—Vancouver...........eeeeeeeees 31-2 | 8-9-10 21 5-9 6-4 9-4 8-7 14-9 16-3 16-4 
GI—=VACtOriAg dss 6s. Oabtoe ss aceon. 32-2 10 23-2 5-9 6-9 9-8 8-7 15-4 16-9 17 
68—-Nanaimoes: 3... Sees be eee 32-8 8-9 23 5-8 8-5 10 10 18-1 17-7 18-1 
69—Prince Rupert................- 35-6 10 20 6-1 A 10-8 10:1 20-6 19-4 20 
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Potatoes Apples 
— ® 
s . a0 
8 2 : 3S : s = 
‘d > he 0 ao} rod r=} > rs Fe 
ea| ES # AG oe Bae) se Sh a 
See) Sle 4 | gs $e FEB pee gs | s% a= 
Wem Beeb ic Soa a eee Pa 5 Ba ky a8 p= 
~ 42 oy? pa ~ & ois 2°28 = & SB B xy Pn 
og", Arf = Ae) 8.00 BOs 3S a gv - 8 ae 
499 Lo re Bo SH Bo a g2 aa HO Eo 
$ Oo 2 ge BR 2 2 SQ got 3 a aN BS 2 6m 
-Q e) Ay <2) ca) 64 6) ie 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-0 6-1 1-776 28-8 19-0 . 18-4 18-4 77-4 28- 66-5 44-1 
7-8 5-7 1-670 . 24-2 17-9 18-5 19-1 81-9 30-3 65-9 41-3 
7-6 6-2 1-942 cA!) d fee noe 19 : 19-6 20 84-4 28-3 ian (Mees tor 
7°4 4-8 1-679 . 21-7 16-8 18-9 18-7 78-3 28-9 COR aetiee 
7°8 7-2 1-588 17-5 18-3 . 18-3 19-7 90 SLAES eRe s tees 45 
7-9 5-8 1-60 . 20 15-3 18-5 18-7 78 30-8 59-5 39 
8-5 20) ees : 25 20 17-5 17 Bee ae ale OOMEs | Serve. eh | ae & Sh 
7:5 5-5 1-54 36-7 16-8 17-9 19-7 78-8 32-8 67 40 
7:8 8-2 1-18 : 18-3 20 17 17-8 85 Gill 73-8 52-5 
7-8 5:6 1-457 . 27-3 18-5 : 17-8 19-8 13-5 29-0 68-7 47-0 
9 5-6 1-476 . 28-1 20 18-1 19 82-5 31-9 73°3 50 
6-8 5-3 1-35 : 28-8 18-7 16-3 19 66-6 26-2 56. 42-8 
8 6 1-75 : 25 17-3 . 19-3 21 90 29-2 76°7 45 
7°5 5:5 132071) S30Re yee 18 . 17-5 20 55 QSeQu| yes eee 50 
7°8 6-7 1-¢71 : 36-4 17-9 : 18-7 18-2 82-0 27-5 70-8 43-4 
8:5 7-5 1-352 Son pac ee 18-5 > 19 19 91 26-7 79-8 44-2 
7°6 7-2 1-782 . 26-2 19-7 . 19-5 19-7 88-6 25 64 42-5 
7-4 6-7 1-871 . 42 18-9 . 19-8 18-4 84 29-6 71 44.3 
7°6 9-3 12335] 2 9 en eee eee 13-3 . 19-3 18-6 66:7 25-8 15 40-8 
7°3 5-8 VCE 7 eo Oe ee oe 18-5 : 17-2 15 76°7 20 60 40-3 
8 6 1-51 40 19 19-5 19-3 A A a) 30ta tere 50 
a 7:5 2°05 . 50 18-2 : 18-1 16-6 98 33-3 85 44-2 
7:7 5:5 1-669 . 37°6 18-3 : 18-3 18-1 75°8 25-4 69-3 37-7 
8-7 5 1-75 22-7 16-5 : 17-2 19 io 25 62-5 46-7 
8-4 6-1 1-916 28-4 18-0 . 18-1 18-3 77-6 27-3 65-7 40-8 
8-3 7°8 1-80 . 25-2 20 . 17-7 19-3 83-5 29-3 61 44.3 
8-5 9-5 2-00 *Ghiciee ot ote lose on: . 18-7 18 70 28°3 72-7 44.3 
8-5 6 2-09 : 18-2 17-7 : 17-4 18-5 80 24-4 62-4 41-4 
9-3 5-7 1-70 . 13834 ec eae . 17-2 16:8 87-5 27 68-5 38-1 
8-2 5:3 1-70 . 24-3 17 17-2 17-7 78-1 28-7 63-6 36-4 
8-9 5-8 1-79 24 15 . 19-6 19-4 78-5 26-6 66-6 42 
7-4 6-1 1-54 . 22) OM eee : 18-1 18-1 78-8 26 69-8 39-4 
8-5 5-8 1-62 28-3 14-2 . 17 17-7 78-3 25-9 64-8 38-1 
8-9 5-9 2-05 PASE |S eieg ae 18-7 19-1 84-7 29-4 71-5 41 
9 5:3 2-27 20 melee ee : 17-7 15 75 25 57-5 38 
8-7 5-8 1-79 . OBEY | lias ere : 17-1 17-1 73°3 27-2 64-7 42 
7°8 5:3 2-125 : GHLGZE | | Bioeetanstsinae : 17-4 16-4 64-7 26°3 57 37°8 
8 4-9 2-01 . 25 Sea toe . 16-7 18-2 78-7 25-2 wy Aloe 39-6 
8 5-4 1-72 . POU Ca los eee 17-3 17-3 71-7 OH 68-3 41-8 
8 5-2 1-83 : Pls en al Ne eee . 16-9 18-2 63-3 25-6 58-3 36-4 
7 4-3 1-79 20k ls : 17-2 16-7 65-7 28-3 59-7 37-7 
8-6 5-9 1-87 35 15 : 18-4 17-8 76 25-9 63-7 40-4 
7°7 5-7 1-74 Paves tien. aalnede 16-4 16-5 77°5 26-4 65 39-1 
8-9 6-5 1-81 . Pa GSS | eee . 17-4 17-5 82 26-9 65 40-7 
7°8 5-7 1-78 . SOMmE Gah os . 16-3 16-3 84-5 25-6 59-5 39-8 
8-4 5:5 1-735 : OSe Zales on: : 18-1 17-3 18 26-7 72 40-2 
8-2 4-8 1-75 : 41-7 17 . 18-3 19-8 86-9 28-5 68-7 37 
9-1 5-3 1-41 : 25s ioe eo . 17-7 18-5 66-7 28-7 75 41-7 
6-9 6-2 2°13 . 50 18-2 , 18 19-2 77-5 29-7 62 40 
9-3 8-7 POR A tS Plaid Hs en a 20 19-5 20-7 82-5 28-7 66-7 45 
8-9 8-6 PFPA ED a EGS 1S Bch eect 22 : 21-3 20-1 90-6 30 71:3 49-4 
8-7 7-7 eA Oth ASO ee 18 22-5 20 90 28 75 47-5 
8-6 6-2 2-05 OY keeee sega 18-5 18-6 21-6 80 28 65 40-8 
8 7-4 2-22 44-6 20 . 19-7 20-3 74-4 28-8 62-5 42-5 
8-4 5-6 2-281 . 35-2 19-5 . 18-4 20-4 75-7 28-1 61 40-1 
8-4 6-6 1-685 S|) He feces 18-0 : 18-7 19-3 73-0 29-0 62-1 44.5 
8-2 7-2 1-87 c ORs oe weve 18 : 18-4 19-1 72-1 27-9 60-4 44 
8-6 6 1 OO; |) at cae cee ee 18 19 19-5 73°8 30 63-8 45 
8-4 6-7 1-620 2 | er 20-4 19-5 21-0 73°2 28-8 67-8 50-8 
8-6 6-1 L7G yi so lel eee 20 . 19-6 19-9 74-4 26-9 65-6 48 
8-2 7°3 bs Bt are ote Lie ee need 20 . 20 20 75 30 63 51 
8-2 hs 1-528 ve bass gree 24 : 18-7 20-5 75-2 28-2 71-2 52-1 
8-4 6-2 200 4 Oe lone 17-7 : 19-5 20-4 76-1 30 71-2 51-9 
7-6 5-6 1-598 ch 3 Iisa ee 20-0 : 18-7 18-2 70-7 26-8 65-5 49-5 
7°8 5-9 1-68 Ok Us weer 22-4 : 18-9 18-8 72-2 27-2 72°8 51-9 
8 6-2 LeSOr ct eee tot ne 20 . 18-8 17-8 65 25 60 47-5 
7°8 4-9 COD ts ORI he oe sey 18-5 . 17-8 18-7 70:7 25-5 60-8 48 
7-2 5 1-77 Gul: 2 cmeee 20-6 : 18-9 17-7 73-1 29 66-6 52-8 
7 6-2 1b 200 430 ele tee 18-7 . 19 17-9 72:5 27°5 67-5 47-5 
4-6 5-8 1-883 “Ore toe ee 21-8 . 18-9 16-7 74-2 30-5 64-7 49-4 
8-2 5-4 22247 34 bu eee 21-7 : 19-6 19 1b) 33-3 68 51-2 
8-3 7-5 2-25 SOa te stv ee 25 20 17-5 76-7 36-7 63-3 51-7 
6°8 6 2-57 OE ley, See 25 : 18-7 16 75 35 65 52 
7 4-7 1-19 33k Be le ee 20 : 17-9 15-6 69 25-8 59 44-4 
6°8 4-8 1-23 D7 Nee ene 16 : 17-9 14-5 66-6 25-1 58-5 44 
6-9 4-8 De69\ |) 135-26) teens 22-6 : 18-1 15-1 72-1 26°3 59-3 45-3 
8-3 6-3 WeSSaleee4 oy linger, 20 . 18-7 16-7 76:7 30-8 69-2 52-5 
8-5 6-5 2067} FO ae= fre eee 24-4 . 20 19-4 82-5 31-2 75 537 
cre pte 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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cents | cents | cents} cents| cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (Average).......| 8-2 | 7-8 | 60-8 71-2°| 28-0 15-7 | 3-6 55-7 58-9 12-4 7-2 16-256 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-4 | 7-8 | 66-3 | 69-1 | 28-6 13:3 | 3-9 59-4 48-2 12-9 7-6 16-438 
leSydney sce... 48-4 8-7 | 8-1 | 61-4 | 68-3 | 30 15 3-9 60 48 13-2 Tiel aude Baten ees 
9—New Glasgow........ 8:5 7-9 | 65-2 | 71-2 | 30-8 12-9 3°6 61 40 13:5 he Oe lisscls eats ac 
S— AM NOTSE sek .« u's dower 8-5 7-71 67-7 | 65-2 | 27-5 11-7 4-3 52-5 35 13 7:3 17-50 
Ae Balan vai<ccestceoss 8-1] 7:5 | 61-7 | 68-5 | 28-7 14 3°8 67°5 58 13-7 7-21) 15-00-15-50 
[REAM RRYe (yo) 6 5 an dnoe acti 8 7-8 | 72-5 | 72-5 | 28 pepe aR Aree 14 Lek eee 60 11 8 17-00 
G=TUnOM ae eee see 8-8 | 7:7 | 69-2 | 68-7 | 26-7 10:9 | 3-8 Sita 2) | eee Boe 13 8 16-00 
7—P.B.1.-Charlottetown| 8-1 7-5 | 65-7 | 71-3 | 27-7 15:2 3-9 56-7 40-9 14-1 7 15-40 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-1 | 7-8 | 64-9 | 71-9 | 27-6 12-8 | 3-5 62-0 40-7 12-7 7-0 15 -333 
== Migncton aches: asee. & 8-8 | 8-1] 68-8 | 74-7 | 29-2 12-7 | 3-6 61-5 45-5 14:3 7-4 215-00 
9—St. John...........-.- 8 7-7 | 60-8 | 68-9 | 26 12+3 |i 3-5 64:4 38 12-7 6-7 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... TT Ne hed Oo 75 28 12:5 |} 2:9 62 39:3 11-3 uf 16-00 
11—Bathurstssee.-0c0e ek 83 7-5 | 65 73°8 | 27 13-5 4. 60 40 12-5 (he Se, Bee ner 
Quebec (Average)......... 7-6 | 7-21 60-5 | 67-6 | 27-2 14-3 | 3-7 54-0 64-1 11-7 6-6 15-542 
12—Quebec........-.+++:: 7-3 | 7-1 | 58 73-6 | 27-2 17-87} 3:3 54-1 66-7 11-7 7-6 | 15-50-16-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-9 7-3 | 61-7 | 72-1 | 27-2 14-4 4-2 54-4 67°5 11:8 6-1 14-50 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 7°7 7-2 | 62-5 | 67-8 | 27-2 14 3-4 52:8 61-7 11-4 6-1 | 16-00-16-75 
15—Sorel..........-.-+-0 7-81 7-2 | 56-9 | 48-1 | 28-8 11-9 | 4-1 48 60 il 6-7 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-5 | 7-1 | 60 69:3 | 27-7 12-6 | 3-8 53-6 70°5 10-5 6-9 | 15.00-15.50 
17—St. John’s...........- Hoar | ad! 63-7 | 68-7 | 27-5 14-7] 4-1 56-7 70 14 6-7 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 8 7°4 | 65 72°8 | 26 14-3 3°9 54-2 62-5 12-5 6-5 | 16-25-16-75 
190—Monatrealiss.-. .. 4-5 7-2 | 6-9 | 60-4 | 70 26-3 16-16}4 3:2 57-3 62°8 10:3 6-2 16-50 
D0 Brule a arae <e ieee es 7-9 | 7:41 56-7 | 65-8 | 26-7 13°31 |) 3:2 55 55 12 6-7 15-75 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-1] 7-8 | 61-8 | 72-6 | 27-0 13-8 | 3:5 55-9 59-6 11-6 6-6 15-792 
Ji—Ottawa Som ..scnese 7°6 7-2) 63-1 | 72-9 | 28-2 13-3 3°5 62-7 58-1 10-7 7- 15.50-15-75 
99—Brockyilles....+ 4. e.2 8-3 8 61-7 | 71-7 | 27-3 12-8 3-9 56-7 53-3 11-7 6-7 16-00 
23—Kingston..........+6- 7°5 if 57-2 | 67-7 | 25:9 12°8 3°8 55-5 54-4 10°8 6 15-50 
D4 -Bellevillensc:.- culeeisos 8:3 | 7-8 | 65-7 | 69° 26-1 14-6 | 3-6 51-4 64 11-5 6-5 16-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7°6 7-5 | 61-4 | 69-1 | 26 14-9 3 57-1 54°3 10-6 6-4 14-75 
96—Oshawaeitee os seats 8-1 7-9 | 67 76°3 | 26°6 12:6 3°6 57 60 11-5 6-7 - 15-00 
O7—-OTi ian anise pee oats 8 7-81 67-1 | 71-3 | 25-8 14:6 | 3-7 60-7 52 12-2 6-4 | 15-50-16-00 
S- STOrontOnaaeos betes 7.7 | 7-5 | 62-4 | 72-8 | 25-4 12 3-3 55-6 53-6 10-1 6-3 15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-2} 7-9 | 64-1 | 77 28-5 14-6 | 3-7 60 64 11-1 6°8 |g 14-00 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-9 | 7-9 | 58 69-4 | 25 12 3°3 56-2 56-7 11 6 |g¢14-50-15-00 
31——Pamiltoneen. « s/4e'08 7-5 | 7:21 61-9 | 73:6 | 25-7 11-5 | 3:4 59-4 56-4 10-1 6-3 | 15-00-15-50 
29==BrantiOrGsns « «ied -es 7-6 | 7:4] 60-4 | 72-3 | 26-3 S320) ok 55:5 66-4 10-8 6-6 | 15-00-15-50 
B5— Galt he tie ca eer g- D502 7-8 | 7-51 60-8 | 72-2 | 25 13-8 | 3-5 55 60 10°3 6  |15-00-15-50 
34——Guelpd «524-010 ageme 7:9 7-7 | 63-3 | 74-8 | 25 12 3°3 56-7 55 11-7 6-8 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener...........- 8-2 8 48-7 | 67-8 | 25 13°6 4 56-4 62-5 10-7 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
36—Woodstock..........- OTe Work ALG 66-7 | 25 13 3-3 52-5 56-7 10:6 6-3 14-50 
B7-——Strattord act. oncod-wet 8-3. | 7-9 | 60 73-1 | 25:8 13-8 | 3 60-5 55-8 10-8 6-8 |15-50-16-00 
SS LONGO a. depres iotelahe ee 8-1 7-5 | 66-5 | 73-9 | 25-9 14 3°3 58-3 58 10-8 6-5 |15-75-16-25 
39-——-Ste Thomas... sccconsg 8-4 8-1 | 65-7 | 74-3 | 26-5 14-2 3°4 62 62:2 12-7 vf 15-00-15-50 
A0—C hatha secre «Semen 7-9 7-7 | 56-7 | 69-9 | 24:8 12-6 4 50 68 10-7 5-7 15-50 
41—Windsor.........-.«-> 8 7-8 | 60-9 | 72-6 | 26-4 14:3 3°4 52-5 60 10-9 7-1 |g15-50-16-00 
AD — Sarina. spies dels edhe es 8 7-9 | 66 75-9 | 28 13°6 3 55 72:5 12 6:9 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.........- 8-1] 7:5 | 66-7 | 73-7 | 27-7 13 3-9 53-3 63-3 11-9 7  |15-50-16-00 
AA= = NOrtne Dayenn ses de ee 8-21 7-8 | 67-8 | 75-1 | 29-1 15-1] 3-8 60 60 11-5 6°7 16-50 
A5—Sudbury......2.2.00- 8-7] 8-5 | 63 74-7 | 30 17 3-3 50 70 15 7  |17-00-17-50 
AG—=CODAalt.ccicess ied cg 9-3 | 8-4 | 61:7 | 74-6 | 30-9 15-4 | 3-8 58-6 57-5 14 7°6 18-00 
47—Timmins...... pe Eee 10 8-5 | 60 73-7 | 30 13-7 | 4 50 45 15 7-5 |17-75-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......| 8:9 | 8-7 | 59-3 | 76-7 | 28-8 16-4 | 3-6 50-8 65 14:3 7-3 16-00 
49—Port Arthurs. cce. ses 8-4] 8 51-1 | 72-3 | 29 14-4] 2-9 50-8 63-3 11-7 7-3 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-1 | 7-9 | 62-1 | 74-1 | 29-6 14-6 | 3-3 55-7 60 11:7 6-5 |17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-4 8-3 | 59-4 | 70-9 | 28-9 13-2 3-4 51-7 61-4 13-0 7-4 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-5 8-4 | 58-7 | 70-4 | 28-2 12-5 3:3 49-5 57-8 12-4 7-2 19-00 
52—Brandon...........+- 8-3 | 8-1 | 60 71-3 | 29-5 13-8 | 3-4 53:8 65 13-5 7:5 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-6 | 8-2 | 58-3 | 73-5 30-0 20-6 | 3-5 53-4 68-6 14-4 6-8 23-625 
53—ROGINA.o. sae © o's e's woe 8-3 | 8-2] 59-9 | 69-4 | 28-2 | a20 BE 57 72-5 14 6-3 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-9 ] 8-2] 55 76-2 | 32 a22-5 | 3-7 58 GO Peel aero Vise ie ei Se aoe 
55—Saskatoon............ 8-2] 7-9] 59-2] 72-4] 29-8] a2l 3-5 45-8 72 15 6-2 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........--- 8-9 | 8-3 | 59-1 | 75-8 | 29-9 al8-8 | 3-6 52:8 70 14-2 Ve eek Bh Gan eee 
Alberta (Average)..... wee..| 8:4] 8-0 | 53-7 | 70-4 | 29-6 19-7 | 3:5 53-2 61:3 14-4 SE Bed (Ae ee ng 
57—Medicine Hat..... cof 8:4] 8-1] 55-7 | 70-5 | 32-2 | 022-2] 3-4 58-7 68 15-5 b10 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 9-5 8-7 | 47-5 | 65 30 a25 4 Ai bispe, Lpeact 15 O26" |e sss 
59—Edmonton........... 8 8 52-3 | 69-5 | 28-6 | al6-2] 3-5 50-3 58-7 14 10)! al ae ee ee 
60—Calgary....0...-csee-% 8-1] 7-9 | 56-6 | 70-6 | 28-6 | al6-5 | 3:3 53-1 58-3 12-7 SPP ne ites: 
61—Lethbridge........ ger s| pes. 7-5 | 56-2 | 76-2 | 28-7 al8-7 3-4 51-2 60 15 LOB ie as coke acete sis 
British Columbia (Aver’ge)| 8-3 | 7-8 | 56-6 | 70-8 29-9 23-5 | 3-6 55-1 61-6 13-1 O22) liao. eeases s 
G62—Hermic:. %..s200. oe sos 9-1] 8-5 | 64-2 | 71-9 | 28-3 | a20 3-4 60 66-7 13-7 SB, les cee ks 
63—Nelson...cc.s.csceses 8:9 | 8-3] 56-7 | 77-3 | 28-38 | 029-2] 3-6 55 60 15 Oe tot eee Be ce 
64— "Trail oi. a sees tenge ses 8-2 | 7-6] 55-8 | 69-3 | 26-7 | 026-7] 3-1 50 60 13-7 el Oils bes ee ete: 
65—New Westminster....| 7:6 | 7:4 | 55-8 | 65-5 | 29-6 al9-2 | 3:1 57 63-7 12-5 bSedudiad em taeeiess 
66—Vancouver........-+- 7-6 | 7-2 | 54-5 | 66-7 | 29-7] a22 4-1 53 53-4 11°4 DZeSle aee tenses 6 
67—Victoria.........-.+++ 8-1 | 7-4 | 56-4 | 67-7 | 30-8 | al9-8 | 3-5 55-8 58-7 12-9 [oy (0) | Beene See are 
68—Nanaimo...........-. 8 7-9 | 59-2 | 73-3 | 31-7 | a22-5] 4-1 57 55 13-3 DL Omelet eee. aes 
69—Prince Rupert........ 9-2] 8 50 74-4 | 33-7 | a28-3 | 3-8 53-3 75 12-5 DIOP. .ct ce eee ke we 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. c. Calculated price per 
to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). k. ‘New houses as high as $40 
but some at $35 00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1927 
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= Sore 
8 3} 8 5> t ' 
} r= = 5 OS ae. aos 
2 “tb ars - a o B |Sal yeoud PY Sad 
Bos a ao 8er wD Ss ay a |e") Seas a Besse 
| S 6 ao BS Sa6 OBS — I2o0l Hoses la Rag 
a) e ors) PS 5 So ayo 6-45 = 1/95) 692 og og%2og 
eS tt a Atty de So lad Qo 8 RSD 
Ae x Es Bas 2o 2 hd Ee Faas RSeOG R5OOR & 
2a ° SA Ts eX eats <2 rd & 8 eb) woah a ina ade ad 
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$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cae ae $ $ 
16-143 13-073 12-035 14-505 8-947 10-861 10-129 | 31-2 |11-6 27-449 19-604 
$-060 12-650 8-500 9-850 6-250 7-000 6-000 | 33-8 |13-4 22-447 14-917 
7:45 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 7°00 5-00 GROOM RES. eae <7 83-35]15 16-00-20-00} 10-00-14-00} 1 
7°35 15200‘ \lsecen seers eee sree iinectoens a2 c8-00 c6-00 | 35 13-3 20-00 14:00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 oii) ie aeaionec asec 6-00 |32 15 10-00-15-00} 5-00-10-00} 3 
11-00-11-50 |11-00-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 OSOO RS R2 cceraceiseah 34-85 }10 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00) 4 
Speen ceeeees 10.50-11-50 vars) 9-25 6:00 C200 |p cokeeie eel oO 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00) 5 
| 9-75-10-75 15-75 8-25 9-00 4-25 G1) ch | oe A 32 12 20-00-28-00} 15-00-17-00) 6 
10-50 13-25 10-00 11-00 7-00 8-00 c9:00 30 15 19-00-26-00} 10-00-14-00} 7 
10-875 13-125 10-875 12-375 7-000 Lp oy 6-200 | 33-4 j11-4 27-000 19-250 
210-00-12-00 213-00 210-00 g12-00 28-00 g 232-35|13 | 30-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00} 8 
11-00-13-00} 11- 75 14-00 13 00-16.00; 14. 00-17- 00} 6. 00-8: 00) 7: sb10- -00} 8-00-9-00 | 30-32/10 20-00-35-00} 18.00-25-00} 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 11-00 12-00 OOS Besar eee c4-80-6-40} 30 10-1] 25-00 18-00 1/10 
NOR SOME tte sto Ska se 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 c4-50 35 12 18-00 15:00 /}11 
9-821 13-679 13-810 15-601 §-384 10-981 11-876 | 29-8 j11-3 23-167 15-188 
10-00 c14-00 c14-67 c14:67 c12-00 c12-00 e12-00 30 11-7] 27-00-32-00]............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 30 13 20-00-28-00} 12-00-20-00)13 
10-50 13-25 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 29-30]10 18-00-20-00} 16-00-18-00}14 
ayia 4 We Bisson © 014.67-17.83|}c16-00-18-67} 10-67 c13-33 10:00 | 30 10 | 14-00-15-00) 7-00-10-00/15 
Bor orig a5 ul CE ES ecco batar ae CLORGT MARES Bet CLS OORE SEE eae 10-4] 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00}16 
10-00 12-00-13-00) 12-00 ib 00 8-00 ae c12-00 | 27-28}12-5}k23-00-33-00} 15-00-23-00)17 
SSS. es 15 O08 ssn Ree CLeOUp |e cnepe en « C9 OD sah « scapemb eve 30 15 16-00 11-00 |18 
11-00 12-50-14-00 16-00 17- oO 18. 00|10.00-12.00} 12- 00-13: oo c16-00 35 8-10} 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/19 
8-25 12-50-14-00] c16-00 c17-23 7:00 9-00 c9-00 28 10 2200-30-09] 15-00-22-00/20 
10-688 12-255 13-114 15-942 9-976 12-219 11-194 | 29-4 |10-6 28-7468 29-900 
9-25 13 -50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 32 10 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00)21 
ODO a We cst.n lc aeee dei saeba saree C165 00) 6 lees lon teers CL 20 gt fps aay ths: 30-32)}15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00)22 
10-00-12-00 13-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c14-00 | 28-30) 8 18-00-25-00] 15-00-20-00}23 
Tile OO elects eaves 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 27-30)10 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25. 00/24 
9-00 11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 30 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00}25 
ec en ae 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 27-30]10 |m20.00-35.00}m18.00-25.00|26 
so, tear 00 13-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 c7-72 | 30 10 | 18-00-25-00] 13-00-15-09/27 
1-00 12-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 6-7] 25-00-40-00) 20-00-25 -00/28 
g11-00 g g g g g 230 10 25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00}29 
g9- 00-10- 00 g11-00 g g g g g 230 6 | 80-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/30 
9-00 10:50-11-50) 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 7 | 25-00-35-00) 18-00-25-00/31 
9-00 12-50 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 08-348 28-30]10 | 25-00-35-00) 15-00-25-00/32 
8-00-10-00] 10-00-12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 26 9 25-00 16-00-20-00/33 
12:50 | 10-75-12-50 15-50 16:50 10-50 11-50 c9-00 | 27-28]10 | 24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00)34 
10-00 10-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 TOON tele t ne 2 nak, 3% 28-30} 8-3} 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00/35 
10-00-12-00 12-00 10-00 c15-00 6-00 EU) al lente Rtcrolencacn is 25-27| 9 20-00-24-00| 14-00-16-00/36 
10-00-14-00} 11-00-13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 25 10 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25 -00/37 
9: tah 90} 12-00-13-00).......... CLS SOO etre lence: e11-25 e11:25 24—25)14 30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00/38 
1-00 11-00-12-00)14.00-15.00 C2ZS OOM Emme or seictel tise laos oie c20-00 25 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00)39 
10- 00-11. 00 i PAC Mbed ira b Geers ea CLS OO |e teeters c16-00 e9-00-15-00} 28 12 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00)40 
210-00 212-00 g c & £26-00 g ce & 222-00 |e & 218-00 {230 12 40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00/41 
9-50 | 12-00—-13-00].......... I SYOL0() "ae eet nares On liens Pah ee Beer 14-00 | 380-32}15 | 25-00-35-00) 20-00-30-00)42 
10-00 11-0 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 4-00-10:00} 38 -7 | 15-00-25-00) 12-00-20-00/48 
TORSO Nes ct: Spee 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 10-6} 30-00-35-00} 18-00—20-00)04 
12- ae 00 LS OO ewer ces c15-00-17-25).......... c10-50-15-00 12:75 | 30 15 n 25-00 145 
2-00 11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00)............ 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 |46 
13. 00 16-00 10-00 12-75 | 6-00-7-00 MOSS 50 2h Ie, ees ae 35 10 p 25-00-35 -00/47 
8-00-11-00 11-00 8-50 13-00 6:50 11-00 c6-50 | 30 10 | 25-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00)48 
9-50-13 -50 13-50 12-00 c14-00 11-00 CLZOOU SE atts sty abst 35  ‘|13-3} 25-00-40-00| 15-00-30-00/49 
9-50-13-50 13-50 12-00 13-00 11-00 LZ OO \teraecsierae ees 30 10 | 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00/50 
12-000 14-750 11-000 12-125 | 7-250 Ss62a (052 AES tT 32-0 115-0 35-009 24-500 
11-50-12-50 15-50 10-00 11:50 6-50 Se ON galiiwes ceek ee 28-30]15 | 35-00-50-00} 25-00-35-00}51 
12-00 14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 SaTOR AE, Ske «2 be 35 15 25-00-30-00} 18-00-20-00/52 
10-125 17-875 8-250 12-000 8-833 10-625 12-333 | 34-4 |11-3 35-000 23°750 
9-00-12-00} 17-00-17-50].......... 14-00 11-00 10-00-12-00 13:00 | 35 10 | 30-00-50-00 30-00 53 
h9-00-10-00 19-00 17-00 18-50 6-50 1/0840) 2 le een Nano ae 35 10 | 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00)54 
10-00-11-00} 17-00-20-00 19-50 110-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 30-35)10 35-00 25-00 {55 
h10-00 16275 aeons Cede 5 200) |pemerves acts c14-00 c14:00 | 35 15 35-00 20-00 {56 
6-500 1 a bY EE ade ol Peace ce Sn 9-000 M0353 105: Tet. ....... 32-5 (12-3 28-750 20-125 
g g g g g g g |11-7| 20-00-25-00) 15- spi -00|57 
OOO" RUN tee Meee Oa cane See. Ls cece Heats ict Perec ears PRO00E 18.2 BP vis olen 25. ; (100 : 58 
h5-00-6-00 L600 TR ie jtcteee los sae eee k ee 6-00 IOUT soa bcs ee aA 30 15 35-00 95 - 00 {59 
h6-00-11-50} 12-50-16-00]..........)...........- 12-00 14-00 c13-00 | 35 15 | 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00/60 
10 EXO SPSS ULES 5 BiG loc ololall [bio Se EG errrI tT [Get a 6 Cro er Ec Sul PRES GIeeRIe® (al ENPiicat etcacicer Seng (RSI PRRs Ae 30 10 30-00 18-00 {61 
10-150 a 6s el Meares) Metric ret aca oA 9-500 10-292 5-554 | j35-1 |12-7 25-938 20-250 
6° 2b— GA Olb eer rete al lineh as there Te mane oe la eye 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 40 15 20:00 18-00 162 
9-50-11-00| 13-00-15-50).... 2... Jee ec ee eee 9-00 11-75 c7-50 | 40 12 | 20-00-30-00) 18-00-25-00/63 
9-00-11-00 2 oT el boca Sci [Mniobis octec 9-00 E765) 0 ae 37-5 {11 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00 64 
10-75-11-75 4 RO Ae Ne eal (Ss Deus acral aie Mose Seo lle. sen bs 35 15 18-00-20-00) 12-00-14-00/65 
10-50-11-50 1 PATE AM encase ING obama Gen ashiee te a 7-50 4-50 | 30 8 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 TOs A Semen [vette ere oe 8-00 c10-00 c4-77 | 28 15 | 20-00-22-00} 16-00-18-09)67 
87 TOP SE ZO le hanics artery lcareraters Sarma ic eee ge 6.5 bets [i elnnte oho menist] opaheneleatsleras 6-00 35 13-3} 22-00-30-00] 18-00-22-00/68 
TZE0OH1SO0| PRR ees taetde aaa lle sts Stee aye [taatecats SeeeeI attr R rahe siNlG lac: «Oe rie orev 35 12 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-30-00|69 


cord from price quoted. gz. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
m. For new tenauts $30-$35 and $20-$25. 


per mont 
from mines. 
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i. Poplar, etc. 


j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 
n. Houses with coive.iences not extensively occupied by workingmen, 
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Continued from page 1114 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 


article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being 
unweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LABourR GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913= 100) 


oo —oooooooooooeooaooaaaaaass«=~o>0eeee._—__— as OW aS oaNae§TT0—6e—Ss\»y———wwoqwo«s 


No. of 


com- 
mo- | 1914/1916 


Commodities mc 
dities 





nnn 


Total index 236 Commodities........... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 





Sept.|Sept./Sept.|Sept.|Sept.} Aug.|Sept. 
1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 

















I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 67 |111-6]149-8}220-2|234-4/287-6/178-2| 131-6] 148-0] 160-9] 159-2/161-0/172-2)162-0 
Il —Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5/119-9/179-4|198-7| 204-8] 154-6] 131 -3/133-0] 126-3] 142-5] 141-0|137-8|143-1 
Ill.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.| 28 | 97-8/133-3/269-9|281 -4/303-3|165-0/174-7|196-7|191-6|191-4]169-4|159-3/163-1 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3}100-1/139-4/171-6)241-6| 202-5) 166-4)177-9)159-3)159-7/155-1/154-3/154-3 
V .—Iron and its Products...... a eleine har tet 26 | 97-7|151-8/227-3]201-8|244- 4/185-7| 159-6) 168-2/155-4/148-5]144-3]142-6/142-6 
VI.—Non-ferrous Metals and their Products 15 | 96-2)137-3]144-2)185-6|137-7| 98-6/100-7] 94-6] 96-5|107-1/101-2] 93-7] 98-6 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 

TICES Son obs Hot On ee cea oes enol sat 16 | 94-5)102-2)144-9]163-8]197-5/205-4]190-4]182-8]183-21177-5|175-81169-5/170-3 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 |103-0)123-1)187-3)185-4/223-3)184+7/165-4/165-7| 154-8] 156-5|158-2|153-8] 152-4 
Classified according to origin: 

J.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6/143-4/212-3|232-5/ 258-2) 164-2) 119-7) 128-8) 142-9]144-5]151-2|160-6/153-6 
Tit Marine eee onsets ie is ed es wee ey 8 | 98-8/107-1/172-5|177-5}173-5| 142-3) 142-4) 122-1/145-4]156-8]154-1/154-1/156-8 
TWA? Oneal Ae atiscies sie eee ne dnep me ame bold 21 | 94-3/100-1/139-4/171-6|241-6|202-5| 166-4/177-9]159-3]159-7/155-1/154-3/154-3 
[Vc——Mincral 3? Sen weuie eli teak aarp ss 67 | 95-8]121-5) 166-1) 167-8) 196-2)175-6)160-5}157-1/154-2/151-8]149-1/142-5) 143-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured) ee Oe 107 |104-2}133-4/189-2|206-0/244-0}168-4/141-6]145-2/149-5/150-3/151-9|155-6|152-8 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0)1380-4]196-9|204-4/242-0/180-0/152-3]158-8/156-9}159-2/151-9]148-1/148-1 
Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goons (Groups A AND B).| 98 |101-3/120-6|172-8|191-7/226-1)174-4/ 149-8) 152-1) 148-8) 156 -3/158 -2/152-4)153-5 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 |105-6|132-3|193-3|207 -6| 244-4/170- 7/188 -8)150-9)145-5)155-5/154-7)153-9)154-1 
IDOVEPSRES ss cle siciecictt shele.otols ¢ra.cie, <Minw ne 4 |101-7/125-2/197-5/218-2/1249-7/176-0| 196-8] 223-9) 236-3] 228 - 1) 234 - 9} 233 -9/233-9 
WET OSMASEULTLG: ete ee ecw lao tee = eis cue serste oct phos 8 |110-6/144-4/224-4/216-6|261-2/186-9] 136-2) 136-2)155-7|173-9}164-0/173-7/ 166-5 
GhGeolatet, MAP Es tctie hie Sha eeresiie' bres 1 |102-0/112-0/104-0/131-6|183-2/169-2) 96:0) 96-0) 96-0)104-0)116-0)132-0)132-0 
Bes ae ey cialis swe a abel dhvdrase a hereto 8 | 98-8]/107-1]172-5|177-5/173-5| 142-3] 142-4) 122-1) 134-1)156-8]154-1/154-1/156-8 
Pir ists? sis G5; Saka CEG El. Seta ea Sete ors. 8 1101-6) 124-2/173-5|221-6/249-4/218-6| 186-0}217-3|193-7)/184-0) 164-8] 184-7) 187-3 
Meats, Poultry and Lard... 12 |103-7/118-9|200-8}204- 1/209 -2/152-7/140-7|134-8]126-7|147-2/154-1)135-6|137-4 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |100-0/119-5)165-1|192-8}203-0/167-8|130-1)142-6)132-3/148-8/133-4|137-6]145-6 
Sugar jrefined.is...03.68 be fee. cat 60. 2 1115-4/171-6|208-4/237-2/408-3) 213 -3| 159-0) 230-9)192-0|146-4) 140-7) 146-4/146-4 
Veeetablest 5.8. 2iche tee be delealadenne.s 10 |122-9/210-0| 232-3) 245-4/431-1/170-0| 132-0) 196-6)173-7)158-8]199-5}208-8}174-7 
10 aes Re BRACES 6 TOt.oe Gide ton 4 COM cere 2 1104-4) 120-0/174-4/197-6)213-1/159-7|112-8/126-0)126-0/135-4| 150-6) 146-0) 156-8 
TOBACCO WBE. cee cele ces dckees''s Bact 2 1108-0) 117-6|154-7|204-1/227-0/206-5|206- 5) 206-5|216-5|}216-5|216-5|216-5)216-5 
Mistellancatiss:.a¢..60<G2-.. dao. speeder: 6 | 99-3/119-6}213-0}248-4/283-8]186-9]169-6|160-8]159-6]149-7|149-4|159-2/160-9 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0/105-8/146-9|121 -6|203-1/179-2/163- 4/153 - 7/152. 9/157 -3)162-7)150-5)152-7 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery 
aivdiunGerwear).i. . cc. fetes eee cake 11 |105-3)128-5]181-3)232-5)260-2|186-3 160-6] 159 -9}153-6| 152-6] 152-8) 152-9]157-6 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0} 98-6]136-0)152-3]185-0}176-9]164-3/151-7| 152-6] 158-7) 165-9) 149-8) 151-2 
WRPAGUEOs 22s. Hes we ce oe aeee oomiet ae 3 |102-8/107-3]189- 1/245 -3}323-4/249-4/219-6]229-1/194-8) 194-8) 194-8] 194-8] 194-8 
Glassware and pottery..............- 3 | 99-7/203-2/247-4/336-91490-6/461- 6/374 -2|274- 2/263 -3/321-6/321-3}320-6/320-6 
Mt cellancous.4503. 85 teow teh. p 7 | 92-9| 97-9|135-0)150-6|182-3)174-8] 162-8) 150-4) 151-7| 157-6) 164-8) 148-5}149-9 
II.—Propucers Goons (GroursC anp D).| 146 |103-4|130-7|195 -0/206-2/241 -9|167-3/ 140-5) 145 -3/148.8)149.4/ 145 -8/149-2) 146-5 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1/146-0/164-6|197-1/206-5|191- 2| 185 - 0/186 -8/ 180-8) 182 -0)174-3/175-5 
OSs os... ER Mn nay ee ee eee 4 | 98-1/117-8]|203-9|/216-6|264-5/248-0| 205 - 6} 216 - 0/204 - 2) 204 - 2) 204 - 2/205 -2/205-2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplvess, ie GE. COA ia SOB oe 7 | 94-5] 99-9/142-1/161-5/194-1/206-4/ 191-7) 184-7/ 186-3] 180-7) 182-3/174-7|175-5 
Miscellaneous. [20.55 33.6... . ew hine 4 | 92-3}1383-2/244-5/242-3/268-6/200-5|177-5|188-9/197-4/180-1|169-4) 157-5) 169-5 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 |104-4/133-9/200-3/210-7/246-8/163-0| 135-0) 141-1) 144-7/146-0)141-9)146-5)143-4 
Building and Construction Materials.... 32 | 93-8/103-8]150-5]175-0/214-9]183-2| 162-9) 166-7|152-3)154-0) 147-5] 147-4)148-3 
Dumber: .j-ss00. 22 2s tsk tance 14 | 91-1] 92-3/130-4/163-8/206-4/180-0/161-7| 166-4) 147-4) 150-6) 147-4] 149-3)149-3 
Painters’ Materials..:.4..055.. 2e.5.- 4 |102-2|159-4/264-3/303-2/313-7/173-3]171-6/196-7|187-4/192-7]|169-6}162-4/161-2 
Miscellaneous SRO ARES ES eae cee ae 14 |100-0/128-2|191-9]192-4/227-7/192-6]165-2|164-8) 161-8}159-4/145-8|140-9/144-5 
Manufacturers’ materials.......... HL bots 99 |106-8)/140-8/211-2/218-8/254-0/158-4/ 128-6) 135-3) 143 -4/ 144.2) 140-6/ 146-3) 142-3 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2/134-2/274-1/286-81310- 2/157 -3/179-0| 204-3) 196-0) 193-7/167-9)158-4/162-1 
Hor Bur industry.))2 ikaes Oe ose. 2 | 72-4] 83-0/237-3/445-6/477-5/264- 4/333 - 8] 264-3] 219-9] 241-2/397-4|472-7|472-7 
For Leather Industry 5 epee he olden wins 6 |102-8)137-6)146-6/217-4/176-3} 98-0)114-7| 95-4] 95-8)/103-8} 91-7/118-4)126-4 
For Metal Working Industries efat otie a 27 | 95-0/145-0/174-9)155-1/173-0)}123-2)119-0/118-2) 112-3) 116-8) 111-3) 106-5) 106-4 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 |110-8/167-9/230-6|184-0/208-7|184-8/ 158-0) 155-5) 153 -5|150-4/162-8/149-3)144-2 
For Meat Packing Industries. . fete Rae 4 1110-0/120-9/195-4/180-2/186-6)114-3|104-9/101-4) 98-2/115-4)110-5)117-1)115-1 
For Milling and other Industries ae ae 9 |114-6)153-8|252-7)261-7|280-7|177-7| 114-8) 121-8) 161-7) 152-5) 158-3]178-9/164-9 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 23 |108-4/138-6} 188-8) 209 -9/295- 8) 186-7) 140-6)154-1/151-2}153-0}149-1]150-8) 146-5 
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Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and _ to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
in the LaBouR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good conditicn, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LasBour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
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commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar ealculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
anarticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etce., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little ehanged. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living-index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of working men’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
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March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light group, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel 
Food | and Rent |Cloth-} Sund-} All 
Light ing ries |Items* 


























*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
185.6; 1910, 118-1; - 1911; *113'4; 1912, ° 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
vears 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4 1919, 111.1 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 148.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 1385.7; 1924, 
184.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 19238, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172°2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1 1906, 


107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 


1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The downward movement in beef prices con- 
tinued, sirloin steak averaging 31.7 cents per 
pound in September, as compared with 32.4 
cents in August; round steak 26 cents per 
pound in September and 26.8 cents in August; 
rib roast 23.9 cents per pound in September 
and 24.4 cents in August; and shoulder roast 
17.4 cents per pound in September and 17.9 
cents in August. The declines were more pro- 
nounced in the western provinces. Veal ad- 
vanced in the average from 20.2 cents per 
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pound in August to 20.6 cents in September. 
Prices in most localities in the western prov- 
inces were lower, but these declines were more 
than offset by advances in Ontario, Quebec 
and New Brunswick. Mutton was down in the 
average from 29.8 cents per pound in August 
to 28.8 cents in September. Fresh pork was 
slightly higher at 28.4 cents per pound. Bacon 
and ham showed little change. In fresh fish 
cod steak declined, while halibut and white 
fish advanced slightly. Salt cod and finnan 
haddie were slightly higher. Lard was up in 
the average from 21.5 cents per pound in 
August to 21.8 cents in September. 

Kkggs were substantially higher, fresh averag- 
ing 46.3 cents per dozen in September, 40.3 
cents in August and 37.8 cents in July; and 
cooking averaging 42.2 cents per dozen in Sep- 
tember, 36.7 cents in August and 34.3 cents 
in July. Increases were reported from all 
localities. Higher prices for milk were re- 
ported from Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor and Sudbury. A general increase 
occurred in the price of butter, dairy averag- 
ing 39.3 cents per pound in September, as 
compared with 37.4 cents in August, and 
creamery averaging 44.1 cents per pound in 
September, as compared with 42.1 cents in 
August. Cheese rose from an average price of 
30.9 cents per pound in August to 31.2 cents 
in September. 

Bread and soda biscuits were unchanged, the 
former at an average price of 7.8 cents per 
pound and the latter at 18.3 cents per pound. 
Flour and rolled oats were steady, increases in 
some localities being offset by declines in 
others. Canned vegetables showed little 
change, tomatoes averaging 16.2 cents per tin, 
peas 16.6 cents and corn 16.2 cents. Onions 
declined in nearly all localities and averaged 
6.1 cents per pound in September, as compared 
with 8 cents in August. Potatoes declined 
from an average price of $2.40 per ninety 
pounds in August to $1.78 in September. Some 
increases were reported from Nova Scotia but 
these were more than offset by declines in 
practically all other localities. Evaporated 
apples and prunes were lower, the former 
averaging 19 cents per pound and the latter 
14.7 cents per pound. Raisins and currants 
showed little change. Raspberry jam was down 
from 79.3 per four pound tin in August to 
77.1 cents in September. Granulated sugar 
was unchanged at an average price of 8.2 cents 
per pound, while yellow was slightly lower at 
7.8 cents per pound. Anthracite coal was up 
from an average price of $16.19 per ton in 
August to $16.26 in September. Higher prices 
were reported from St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, 
Belleville, Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, 
Guelph and London. Bituminous coal and 
wood showed little change in the average. 
No changes were reported in rent. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices were generally lower during 
September, No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
averaged $1.45 4 per bushel, as compared with 
$1.593 in August. The high price for the 
month was $1.552 reached on the 2nd, and the 
low $1.389% reached on the 17th. The lower 
prices were said to be due mainly to the 
estimates of a very large Canadian crop. 
Coarse grains followed the trend in wheat, 
western barley declining from 841 cents per 
bushel to 79 cents; western oats from 664 
cents per bushel to 643 cents; flax seed from 
$2 per bushel to $1.95; corn from $1.19 per 
bushel to $1.13; and Ontario peas from $1.60 
per bushel to $1.55. Lower prices for wheat 
were reflected in the prices of flour, which 
declined at Toronto from $8.72 per barrel to 
$8.25. Hay was down from $15 per ton to 
$14-$14.50 and straw from $10.04 per ton to 
$9.18. Raw sugar rose from $4.02 per hun- 
dred to $4.33. Potatoes declined, Quebec 
grades at Montreal being down from $1.57 
per bag to $1.19; Ontario grades at Toronto 
from $1.56 per bag to $1.33; Manitoba pota- 
toes at Winnipeg from $1.26 per bushel to 92 
cents; and New Brunswick potatoes at St. 
John from $3.09 per barrel to $2.89. Turpen- 
time was slightly lower at $1.02 per gallon. 
Rubber was again lower, a grade of Ceylon 
being down from 354 cents per pound to 33% 
cents. Western cattle at Winnipeg were 
steady, the price being $7.85 per hundred 
pounds in September, as compared with $7.34 
in August. Choice steers, however, at To- 
ronto declined from $8.24 per hundred pounds 
in August to $8.03 in September. Hogs were 
unchanged at $11 per hundred pounds, while 
choice sheep advanced from $6 per hundred 
pounds to $6.38. Beef hides were up from 17-18 
cents per pound to 19-20 cents. Sole leather ad- 
vanced from 35 cents per pound to 36 cents. 
Boots and shoes followed the advance in raw 
materials, men’s heavy grain boots being up 
from $2.50 per pair to $2.55 and box calf from 
$3.90 per pair to $4. The price of milk at 
Toronto to producers advanced from $1.90 per 
eight gallon can to $2.20, and the wholesale 
price from 35 cents per gallon to 37 cents. 
Finest creamery butter at Montreal rose from: 
38 cents per pound to 41 cents, creamery 
prints at Toronto from 41 cents per pound to 
42 cents; solids from 404 cents per pound to 
414 cents; and dairy prints from 323 cents 
to 34 cents. Cheese at Montreal advanced 1 
cent per pound to 26 cents. Fresh eggs at 
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Montreal showed a substantial seasonal in- 
crease, being up from 47-50 cents per dozen 
to 52-56 cents. Raw cotton at New York 
again advanced from an average of 20 cents 
per pound in August to 21.9 cents in Septem- 
ber. The high price for the month was 23.9 
cents reached on the 8th and the low 20.5 cents 
on the 19th. The increase was said to be 
due to the poor crop conditions. Printed cot- 
ton bags advanced from $152.70 per thousand 
to $171. Raw silk rose from $4.90 per pound 
to $5.05. Sash cord was up from 48 cents per 


pound to 52 cents. Western range wool was 
slightly higher at 27-28 cents per pound. Non- 
ferrous metals for the most part were lower 
tin being down from 65 cents per pound to 
627 cents; lead from $6.40 per cwt. to $6.15; 
copper from $15.15 per ewt. to $15.05; zine 
from $7.95 per ewt. to $7.85; and solder from 
38 cents per pound to 363 cents. Silver ad- 
vanced from 544 cents per ounce to 554 cents. 
Anthracite coal was up from $13.27 per ton to 
$13.52. Sulphuric acid declined from $2 per 
ewt. to $1.75. 





Juvenile Unemployment in Great Britain in 1926 


A REPORT on the work of the Advisory 

Committees for Juvenile Employment 
during the year 1926 has been issued by the 
British Ministry of Labour for Great Britain. 
These committees are appointed by the Min- 
istry of Labour in most of the areas in which 
the ministry is responsible for the work of 
advising boys and girls on the choice of em- 
ployment and of administering unemployment 
insurance for juveniles. The committees’ 
functions are to advise on the management of 
the employment exchanges in relation to 
juvenile applicants for employment and to 
give information and advice to boys and girls 
and their parents with regard to the choice 
of employment. The committees interpret 
their functions widely and engage in many 
related activities. 


The work of advising boys and girls on 
the choice of employment is usually carried 
out in one of two ways at school conferences, 
or through “rota” committees. At the con- 
ference the boys or girls leaving school are 
interviewed either by the secretary or by a 
member of the committee, with the co-opera- 
tion of the head teacher. The parents are 
invited to be present, “skeleton” registra- 
tions are taken at the conference, and the 
boy or girl is told to come to the exchange 
for further help if he or she finds any diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment in the occupa- 
tion selected. The other method is to invite 
boys or girls about to leave school to come 
with their parents to the exchange for a talk 
with one or two members of the committee. 
The invitations are so distributed that ample 
time can be given to each one, and it is fre- 
quently arranged that boys or girls wishing 
to enter a particular occupation meet memr 
bers of the committees who possess a special 
knowledge of the occupation desired. Com- 
mittees which have had experience of both 
methods invariably prefer school conferences. 


Although the actual placing of boys and 
girls in employment is carried out by the 
officers of the Juvenile Departments of the 


Exchanges, the committees take a close in- 
terest in this important work. They receive 
periodical statements showing the number of 
boys and girls registered and the number of 
vacancies filled. They also assist in the work 
of placing by arranging interviews of indi- 
vidual members or groups of members with 
employees, by the issue of letters, and by 
enlisting the support of local employers’ asso- 
ciations. 

During 1926 the total number of boys and 
girls for whom employment was found in 
those parts of England and Wales, for which 
the Ministry is directly responsible, and iv 
Scotland, was 128,382. Early in 1925 all the 
committees were invited to prepare formal! 
schemes for looking after and keeping in 
touch with the boys and girls whom they had 
advised on leaving school or had placed in 
employment. The main feature of the 
schemes presented is that inquiry should be 
made three months or so after the boy or 
gir] has received the help of the committees, 
and, subsequently, at reasonable intervals unti) 
he or she has settled down. The general ex- 
perience of the committees seems to be that 
the most effective method of keeping in touch 
is by visiting the employers with whom the 
boys or girls are working, 

Other sections of the report deal with the 
special steps taken by some committees to 
meet the needs of boys and girls from second- 
ary schools, and with apprenticeship. 

Some committees refer to the reluctance of 
boys to bind themselves as apprentices, or to 
difficulties in finding openings for boys who 
wish to become apprentices. On the subjeci 
of oversea settlement, it is mentioned that 
some of the committees have assisted during 
the year in the recruitment of boys and girls 
under schemes approved by the Oversea Set- 
tlement Committee. Many committees re- 
ported that they had been able to take little 
or no effective action in the matter, and in 
London in particular, there appears to be a 
strong prejudice against the emigration of 
boys and girls. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Op Be following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Britain and other countries. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 19183=100, was 140.9 
for August, a slight decline from the July 
level. Foods declined 1.5 per cent, there be- 
ing slight advances in cereals and meat and 
fish and a decline in other foods. Industrial 
materials were dearer by 0.7 per cent, with a 
rise of 4.9 per cent in cotton and slight 
changes in the other groups. On the base 
“ average prices in 1924—100”, the index num- 
ber for August was 84.8. | 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 122.8 in August, 
showing a slight advance. 
0.6 per cent, with slight advances in vegetable 
food and in sugar, coffee and tea, and a de- 
cline in animal food. Materials advanced 0.5 
per cent, there being advances in textiles and 
sundries and a decline in minerals. 

The Economist index number was 185.0 in 
August, on the base 1901-05=100, an increase 
of 1.7 per cent for the month. Cereals and 
meat rose 1.3 per cent; other foods rose 3.4 
per cent; textiles rose 4.0 per cent; the mis- 
cellaneous group rose very slightly and min- 
erals declined 1.7 per cent. 

The Times index number, on the base 1913= 
100, was 144.8 at the end of August, an in- 
crease of 1.8 per cent for the month. Both 
foods and materials rose, although there were 
slightly lower index numbers for iron and 
steel, other metals and minerals and miscel- 


Foods advanced 


laneous materials. There was a rise of 8 per 
cent in cotton owing to the poor outlook for 
the American cotton crop. Cereals rose 2.7 


per cent and “other food” rose 4.2 per cent. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base of July, 1914 


AND GTHER COUNTRIES 


—100, was 165 at September 1, as against 164 
at August 1. Foods rose one point to 157 and 
all other groups showed no change. 


Belgium 


Wuotrsatp Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914=100, was 845 
in July, a decline of 0.7 per cent from the 
June level. 
ducts, petrol and products, fertilizer, fats, 
paper products and raw rubber; advances in 
fuels, tar and products, textile products, resin 
products and hides and leather, and little or 
no change in other groups. 


There were declines in food pro- 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of cost of living of a working-class family of 
moderate income, on the base 1921=100, was 
202.20 in August, a decline of 2.7 per cent 
from the July level. Foods and heat and light 


declined, the former over 4 per cent, and rent 


and lodging, clothing and sundries advanced 
slightly. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics, on the base 1913 
=100, was 153 in August, an increase of one 
point over the July level. There were slight 
advances in the groups animal foods, fodder, 
lime, etc., wood and paper, textiles, and chem- 
icals; slight declines in vegetable foods, ferti- 
lizers, fuel and lubricating oil and metals and 
metal products, and no change in hides, lea- 
ther and footwear. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base 1914—100, 
was 631 in August, showing a slight decline 
from the July level, 638. Native products de- 
clined 1.3 per cent to 603, and imports ad- 
vanced nearly 0.9 per cent to 680. Foods de- 
clined 2.0 per cent with declines in all groups 
and materials rose 0.7 per cent, owing to higher 
prices for minerals and metals. 
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TABLE I—INDEX 

















NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCER 
(Base figure 100 


Country Canada United Kingdom Belgium 
29 foods | Cost of 
60 cities living Cost 56 
Description of Index — Foods of articles, 
Dept. of | Dept. of living Brussels 
Labour | Labour 
July July April 
Base Period (k) 1913 1914 1914 1914 
1910 cca. NSE eee SRS... A (€)$ 6295). sche. crore DPB inca psionic Gacter Ata ais cae neg ae eee eee eA ne 
LOIS Rar aec ee nereaot erect te 7.34 100 DOL 65.5050 als cae dessa eS REL: eee ocak ot ee) ee 
1914—Jans.. das; . fecet... 8 UGA e SRE EL Ss os nig Say eee I eG ee 
JULY Ces, een ee y RO) es ae 100 LOD TT ge a 10GT* WERT SEE TED aa as ee 2 
1915—Jan.2... #5. Paes os. 7.97 (a) 103 118 LIS EF... JR BY EGE, Rh Eee. ee 
JULY Seen eee W314 12 eee 132 D2 Ye Ace etal Coit ae Rett cee aa ee cen] aE ees 
1916—Jan eed. eens 8.28 (a) 107 145 135) ee Sa a eA, Smee ANeL SD ERED | SOREMAAI EAae Seepe a: 
FSV A Oh Seat ose- et Bh pense S46 l cee ee 161 : ced hah ROR NR Segente ¢ 5 ody aetihrage RW toh, Bacall Deyn dene) fia EL Ben 
1917—Jans: 25. see 10.27 (a) 124 187 LOBOS st ee eas tose rel as OREO ES cae ee 
JULY cae cr hee 11662) - sate se 204 LS ES en ae eR ay See pen oC eee LR 
1918——Jane 2) Pee a 12.42 (a) 143 206 1 her ties Mine ay IA cermeyiitnl eu xmanntn A al tabaneage vine eo 
13.00 (a) 152 210 2:03 eciare BPs Fh dec cesses call Sak ts Sal See PORE det ee oe 
13.78 (a) 162 230 220 639 
13.77 (a) 166 209 208 354 
15.30 (a) 176 236 225 410 
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Germany | 





WHOLESALE Prices—The index number cf 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913—100, was 137.9 in August, on the 
monthly average, an increase of 0.2 per cent 
on the previous month. There was a slight 
decline in prices of agricultural products, due 
to a favourable change in weather, and a 
slight advance in industrial raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods. Producers’ goods 
advanced 0.2 per cent and consumers’ goods 
advanced 0.1 per cent, so that all manufac- 
tured goods rose 0.8 per cent. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
for August was 146.6, as against 150.0 in July, 
a decline of 2.3 per cent. This change was 
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due to sharp declines in prices of potatoes 
and other vegetabtes, and a decline in sugar 
prices owing to reduction in the duty on 
sugar. The food group index declined 4.1 
per cent. Heat and light and clothing each 
advanced 0.8 per cent; sundries advanced 
0.2 per cent, and rent showed no change. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913100, was 485.48 in August, 1.2 
per cent below the level for July. Foods fell 
3.7 per cent with declines in both groups; 
industrial materials were almost unchanged, 
declines in chemicals, minerals and metals, 
construction materials, and the miscellaneous 
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except where noted) 



























Bulgaria | Czecho- | Danzig Finland France Germany 
Slovakia 
Foods, Cost Cost Cost of Cost 
Foods fuel, of of living, Foods of 
ete. living living Paris living 
(c) 
1901- July July 
1910 1914 1913-14 1914 1914 1913-14=1 

OS | RRR RRR I U8 6 CA eater Nan OANA BIL Wel Ne: Dil ea elec bid ad al GOR eo» 
(b) 137 LOO sc tee 100 NOON rece clogbccel Never Pees 
(6) Lc] ORERRARSH Piece ct! 5 a3) a ein fF eye aR ite: aera deca) na bs. Me ae ja Sak iad |S Aegan Vg 
Ra aerin sen ee Caos lecos ssa PROT J TOOL CH. oc, loctanceccelccdcccc.,. ZOO TAM ccc ce Seto cor 
Dy GES AOS RARE BE peels. “ao Ni et epee ape’ aa aly Rta eines | ane ea be casts i gee Pe 
HOMME se oiste Sitecd ohare. s cocel | grereioncare ee 819-4 ZUG Ses ches cc echoes 
(yb dirs OS ee Beales 911-0 363 12-7 10-7 
eeisee econ AS30fa core ee 1065-4 338 14-2 11-8 
(b) 2413 1303 |-eeoeeee 1139-0 295 14-9 12-5 
Bho AEM ce sect 1467 Se fos. 1055-1 291 24-6 20-4 
(6) 3186 1430|\ Wat as. oe 1118-4 289 68-4 53-9 
Bese cies OAL aie koi 1132-8 324 1366 1120-3 

(bo) 33811 Q2U bale aes 1090-1 331 46510 37651 
Set Oe 917 100 1138-2 365|(o) 141-1|/(0) 125-9 
3686 909 114 1132-3 367 131-6 126-4 
4224 899 133 1180-9 386 145-4 135-6 
4119 916 147 1194-4 401 153-8 143-3 
3899 854 135 1149-0 451 143-3 139-8 
3732 832 134 1141-2 485 141-6 139-6 
3830 876 137 1160-7 539 145-3 142-4 
3638 888 135 1176-5 545 145-4 142-2 
3631 914 136 1170-0 524 150-7 144-9 
3605 914 136 ERO-6I #6292. 152-3 145-6 
3558 915 136 1164-7] 4 6251) .- 5. ....... 151-2 144-4 
3480 923 135 1152- 525 150-3 146-4 
Sarno Gree 930 141 1143-9 Sete areas 150-8 146-5 
Saialsicered 949 141 1161-6 ne eee 152-8 147-7 
Saute e 962) cence 1180-5 ae ac tae 156-8 150-0 
pesca naa omeoaucle ohebsh 7a |oieus susey /eeeee (o olelayerar see ate wigs a se."| orate cuss «ii Sereoiciaat cls wie re, OR | LOG cen 150-3 146-6 





group being offset by increases in textiles, and 
vegetable products. 


Switzerland 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base June, 19i4—100, was 160 in July, 
showing no change from the previous month’s 
level. Of the 64 articles in the budget, 43 
showed no change, 12 rose and 9 declined in 
price. None of the groups showed change 
in index number. 


India 
WHOLESALE Pricss—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—100, was 147 in July, 
showing no change from the June level. Foods 








declined 2 points with declines in all groups 
except sugar, which rose one point. Non- 
foods showed no change, declines in oil-seeds, 
textiles other than cotton and metals being 
offset by advances in raw and manufactured 
cotton, hides and skins and miscellaneous 
goods. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living, Bombay, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 157 in August, an increase of 
one point for the month. Foods rose one 
point, with increases in the index numbers of 
pulses and miscellaneous foods and no change 
in cereals. Clothing rose 3 points to 152 and 
fuel and lighting and house rent were un- 
changed at 166 and 172. 
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TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCER 
Base figure 100 
Country Greece Hungary Netherlands Italy 

Cost Foods, | Cost of 29 Cost of | 21Foods,| Cost 
Description of Index Foods of Budapest| living, | articles, | living, chief of living, 

iving Budapest} 6 towns (c) cities Milan 

Base period 1914 1914 1913=1 | 1913=1 1893 1921 1913 wy 
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$015 San ks ens 525 58s bee) cs Hee Gl oe Ae Meee locale be poets | ne oe RNa Utettetetetey =! ote L2S| essen der nee. cc cece eds 
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1OD7— Van bess s 253 Pade kee a em eieterae| co cietele atte Oicetl ee bede) c] e's! sforelctceetst all letstelelatatese <> 1 0 MOG eae ean SAI lorie aeinried: 
Dublyiad ad tas Sass eA Rees Rioters «lionel dais [Ae ett eee | waite eer | teteiaaaeeets DUD seis Seer a ei ese. Passi | See saree. 
1918—Tan isso caeeceb. i tio ds bo e's late cretera go. cle WT ROT Sree eee | tate Oe RMR oleate ane sificterareraie clei alt serrate teeteupicr cts ccete srerctalli  aaiatete: cere 
Tullis csc tec ke ea seem cee col. « arch dati al eres lei a dates Sel eaten ies pans (B) 228), Ssh ca cces BS tren a ne 
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April 4 Sts e skeen edamame: 1975 1911 128 1D oth ORR ne ceo Re ee 605-7 147-86 
Eye EE cre OED cio a. cicv ee re 1975 1915 129 113]. JO"... so dt oaeeoate «4 598-8 141-69 
Jiaee she cas bk ees es ol wees ate | ne gates: 130 F1IS| AS Sool satieadenodee | 558-4 136-16 
July? 2 OSS. cba ee he ee ee, fies ROS ER. octane n | ces o ican 1 ese ae ea aearemans oder amen stat ol net ovat ted eats 
TA ee BOE aca cme Oe Oe ek a re 5 lass SO Te otis cc oteetees creo RPanew ee ai] Siw, Noncuareucs| a fetera aver charsuct tates ck etatatiens al ener ab tabet statin afte] ofatareetake ats 
oO) Siri oe ea uo) | eh Son [Ne OL aa bes ell Wack eicyticath by Seaetme tint |lacucro chro Gtk | Rage Co o-caaa Diam Se ROM 





New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
average annual yg¢gregate expenditure, four 
chief centres, 1909-13—1,000, was 1,538 in 
July, an advance cf 3 points over the June 
level. Foodstuffs of vegetable origin, textiles, 
and non-metallic minerals and their products 
rose slightly while wood and wood-products, 
animal products, metals and their products 
and chemicals and their products declined 
slightly. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices —Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber, showing the cost of a list of 106 com- 
was $13,2647 


modities, on October 1, an 


increase of 2.8 per cent over the preceding 
month. Provisions accounted for most of the 
gain. There were also increases in live-stock, 
provisions, fruits, hides and leather, textiles 
and oils. Seven groups were lower, including 
breadstuffs, coke, naval 


building materials, and 


metals, coal and 


stores, chemicals 


drugs and miscellaneous products. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 


Life, showing changes in the cost of living 
in Massachusetts, was 158.0 in August, on the 


base 1918—100. This was a slight decline 
from the July level. There were slightly lower 
prices for food and shelter and slight increases 
in clothing and _ fuel. 
changed. 


Sundries were un- 
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IES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 


except where noted) 








Latvia Lithuania] Luxem- | Norway Poland Russia Spain Sweden 
urg 
Foods Cost Foods 
Retail Foods vrei Cost of 30 Foods, li of eae si fuel, ie Pie ce 
Prices 84 towns | living towns | Warsaw arse towns | 229 towns pace | 30 towns (c) 
July Ist half, July 1914 1914 July May 
1913 | joi | 1918 1914 1914 ail ‘ay 1913 1913 1914 1914 1914 
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TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCER 
(Base figure 100 
















































Country Switzerland Egypt South Africa India Australia 
Cost of 46 foods 
Foods, Living, Cost 18 foods, Cost of and 
Description of Index | Federal Federal Foods of Foods, living, groceries, 
Labour Labour living 9 towns Bombay Bombay 30 
Office Office towns 
June June, July, | Jan. 1913- 
Base period 1914 1914 1914 July, 1914} 1910=1,000 July, 1914 1911=1,000 
(f) 
LOTO SS a x's bis wamaimaretomiafe dliosarchokcia ecco ciate sic trate dame meer Net es LO ne cecdervaetadces Cacavaslemteletli tenes 
1,106 
1914—Jan 1,099 
July 1,164 
1915—Jan 1,240 
Ju 12522 
1916—Jan 1,504 
Ju 1,516 
1917—Jan 1,453 
July 1,470 
1918—Jan 1,505 
July 1,523 
1919—Jan 1,627 
July 1,714 
1920—Jan 1,862 
DNL YONI: «.:c'sian she sl oterueomecconalaeuicldeowdac ame MMOL) 1 peNeas ame aces 188 190 2,260 
M92 1— Jame ois cinch DSO icheesnetctanorekateiell ROR e xl ore ooo (c) 1,904 163 169 2,167 
MULVAR Eee coerce ZEUS ecclesia 196 189] (c) 1,556 174 177 1,876 
ODD J aN aks skis o otats 1 11) MRRP Ronee || 8 RM bao 1,391 169 173 1,651 
WIVARE coc ce ee GL YA Darcey 5 SPU « 172 167 1,335 160 165 1,725 
19293—Jan eer... oc. ee NGO) 55. oa flrstae «flee ere ttal co cetaea ae 1,348 151 156 1,692 
SUlyeeh. Saecce 1,330 148 153 1,914 
1924—Jan............. 1,372 154 159 1,802 
DULSSEE cavecasrecit fA Parana Seer 148 158 1,339 151 157 1,728 
1925—Janiie 05.0.5 .006h 172 LWA) SP Sec aeced Claes ire che 5 1,381 152 157| (a) 1,718 
UE AT | Sag 169 168 158 163 1,382 152 157} (a) 1,807 
1926—Jan.........00e 165 166 161 162 1,334 151 155} (a) 1,802 
12) 7 US SF 161 162 161 162 1,368 150 153} (a) 1,847 
JULY ooc se 159 162 158 159 1,337 155 157| (a) 1,880 
Octaer jars. 160 161 160 161 1,372 153 155} (a) 1,805 
spahis | an 3 AREA 


(a) Figure for previous month. (b) Average for year. (c) Index published quarterly. ~-(d) 15th of month up to 
of month. (h) Four chief cities. (t) January 1913-December 1920, 22 foods. (k) Cost of food budget. (l) New 
prices on the base 100 hereafter. (p) Index discontinued. New Index number in 1926. (q) Figures for following month. 
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IES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded. 
except where noted) 
Saoaoaoaoawaoawawoawa=@>$*“_——oOoOoOoOoanan@nmeouaoQuaqoaqoeuqeaomqmququo STS ooo 





New Zealand Chile Peru United States 
Foods, Cost of Cost of Cost 
Cost Cost Cost Bureau living, living, fe) 
Foods of of Foods of of Bureau of Nat. Ind. living 
living living living Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
Statistics Statistics Board setts 
July, 1914 | July, 1914 
=1000 = 1913 1913 1913 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 
(g) (i) 
B62 SR Re Ce ee es i a S| ii eg Coa REE. aUGUP Von Be eM, Mota. 
ee al. 84S. cl 4. 100 100 100 100 MOQ Neo rae 100 

Mererredsnr. berewitrrdestrorererrereres | penremtt cerleeeaeeerers LO odin tence ciatenrel neongheesnesmctartn sis 101-8 
1000 TOOO LER Se. ee ee A oh keke in WNC Bi Coes 100 102-1 
A | Re ae (b) 1116) «= 107). .(d). 108 103 (on OS Oho ee | 102-9 
(ay ektes), (0), (082| 32, cue en EM EG cc heme ox TOO ee Sod 100-5 101-7 
Ge ees 2 ae 1OStee(e) «1 115|.. (6) .. 118 107 CIO USAT lak ae ee ea 105-1 
Coat 200) (ao) V1 TbSi 0nd 2, aes eee 1 ele. ot TU RE deck 108-7 109-9 
bie 1G ee eee ae (b) 10916-(6). 1361. (b)._. 137 128 (a MS al ee, 119-6 
O74), (0), L282) co EINER 5 oc diese ac ge bindiaswine is OR aioe, Ree 131-3 129-3 
LAT ey, le: ee oe (b 112) (b) 151] (b) 158 160 C4 PE OF | ee en ee 114-6 
Cp ANS EEE Cg Pe CCC) ieee Pe 2 a | = Se a ne nn ve Bae. Soe Se (a) 152-2 155-1 
(q) 14221 (q) 1525] (b) 13218) | 1176) ()._. 18) 185 Fa) SO eC | ane ae ae 167°5 
COE REGS) RC ae yc) eee Po | ae a es Oe ee TORE Tere oie ee 172-2 171-5 
(q) 1596} (q) 1706] (b) 156] (b) 194] (b) 202 201 (a) 1993 190 192-0 
Peek ciel. Ca), SIS oo. ee emee ss (OMI rat cols ssi Gaswaaine 219 (a) 216-5 205 202-6 
(q) 1751) (q) 1855} (b) 157|}0() 171). (0) 191 172 (a) 200-4 181 179-6 
FO hues 020) (0). 17821. eee ee a P58 A I ee Ree 163 160-8 
(q) 1448! (q) 1650] (b) 160! (b) 163] (b) 183 142 (a) 174-3 161 157-3 
(6), A413). .(q)., 1590)... ce Peee.. MN eo binie ols aca ESO 142 (a) 166:6 155-6 156-2 
(a) 1396] (q) -1571 16311 (0). 55S (Or 0173 144 (a) 169-5 158 157-1 
Gals 2450). (a) 84 iee. shee. ee... RTE... LGR nee. . 147 (a) 169-7 161-9 159-1 
(q) 1486] (q) 1621 T7210 ee. LAN... Le aE. 149 (a) 73-2 165-0 160-1 
(aay 1468) (a). (160208... PBB... 157 179 143-3} (a) 169-1 162-0 157-8 
(a) 1456) (q) 1596 177 162 188 154°3} (a) 172-5 167 161-5 
(q) 1520! (q) 1631 190 152 184 159-9] (a) 173-5 169 163-4 
(q) 1527] ¢ ) 1624 185 175 197 164:3] (a) 177-9 170 167-0 
(aq) 1513} (q) 1631 179 166 193 162 Sime edo 168 164-5 
(q) 1492} (q) 1633 190 172 194 157-0! (a) 174-8 166 161-9 
(q) 1463] (q) 1626 186 164 188 160-0) FF sos dees 167 161-8 
se Rn ae eo 176 165 189 159-3] (a) 175-6 167 161-2 
1463 1623 176 173 193 156 DMR dd. 165 160°3 
en AO 175 169 187 153-S See. choos. 164 159-0 
OE BSS). 3) BON oe: ae 179 171 189 153 Qh? od. xk 164 159-2 
1452 1612 181 168 188 15D AS ihn Se ee 159-9 
DO eee tegen eee 167 186 158-5 173-4 165 159°7 
SM... dk se eT 167 186 153 -Aleee: ood. 8. 162 158-6 
Oe Oe iN. ae 0, tee, ee eae? teed. cle ae Th Qos a ON. Ot oe oe. 158-0 


iS DSi CoM e si” ict Nota the (nserew Us op “sind =" TAN =n =e (oes AO MRglOD eS) HUM enerAMeliaRe-0 (>We le PBI is) 8:/°™ a) uAeWnyehane el-<.|\4) Geyeretenege a: 0.6) 6. ees anegehel 419 600 etnias) a Me, aLcyo yous laun, ope. mupiiene, |e! scez6,.0)e etane, eracelele 





end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. (e) Beginning of month. (f) Base is average for six capital towns. (g) 15th 
index number, 1914=100. (m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month, (n) No figures published. (o) Gold 
{r) Monthly figures hereafter. 
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TABLE IIL—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
{Base figure 100 

















Country Canada Great Britain Alsace- | Austria 
Lorraine 
Dom. 
Bureau Bank Board Federal 
Authority of Michell | of Com- of Econo- | Statist | Times — Statis- 
Statis- merce | Trade | mist tical 
tics Dp Office 
No. of Commodities 238 40 81 150 41 45 60 55 42 
1st half 
Base Period 1913 1900- 1923 1913 | 1901-05} 1867-77} 1913 July 1914 
(h) (h) 
110-5 75 
103-3 72 
113°3 78 
122-3 85 
119-0 83-5 
116-6 82-4 
136-5 96-4 
149-1 106-4 
174-5 123-6 
191-1 130-5 
225-1 159-3 
254-41 176-9 
262-9 186-2 
278-5 193-1 
265-9 190-7 
y : 293-2] . 206-4 
A920 SJ am ies ehavelege wttoteinte(s cise 0  teeetos 232-8 265-1 159-49} 296-6] 353-1] 245-3 
JULY es cance hates ee sae eee 256-1 269-4 186-49! 316-9} 358-0} 254-6 
1999—Jans ci cae ete ie sss oaccdeoea 201-7 214-2 134-04) 245-9) 255-3) 197-2 
AD een | on, 4 Cn Se po ks 7 163-4 174-3 107-36} 194-1] 218-1 158-2 
1928=SJani: J aceckckwteue sauces duoade 149-8 165-2 94-99] 164-0) 194-7) 132-5 
PLY cisncbiaepatala ea: steve evant 151-8 165°3 98-65} 160-3} 199-8} 134-0 
1998 Jan co. sasbrevte erika hose acters 150-9 171-9 98-13 157-0} 196-5} 130-2 
AU dane peer, 18 Oe SRR 28. 153-6 176-4 98-54, 156-5) 190-1 124-8 
1924=<Jane x Sanh nevaticlels sd ote tet 156:7 178-3 94-48) 165-4) 211-9) 137-2 
Jul 153 +3 175-6 95-57 162-6 211-7 138-4 





D228 | sex nantes 98-49} 140-9) 185-0} 122-8) 144-8).......... 19,102 
1 TCU Soa eRe (5 Onion lemon colo NORE tic Lidice: eto e 18, 699 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted). 
SSS eee See 
Finland France 


Denmark 











Belgium | Bulgaria Czecho- Danzig 
Slovakia 
Ministry | Director Central Dept. Finans- Central 
Ind.and}| General Bur. of Official of tidende Bureau of Board of Customs Statistique 
Labour of Statistics Statistics Statistics Générale 
Statistics 
130 —_ 126 — 118 33 135 Imports Exports 45 
April, 1913 July, 1913-14 1913 July 1, 1912] Respective Hight mos., 1913 July, 1914 
June 30, 1914] mos., 1913 
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Taste JI-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN 
(Base figure 100 

Country Germany Hungary Italy Latvia Lithuania] Nether-| Nor- 

lands way 

Milan Central | Central 

Federal | Frankfurter ‘ Cham- Bureau |} Bureau | Okono- 

Authority Statis- Zeitung Official os eh ber of | Official Statistical of of misk 

tical ) Com- Bureau Statistics} Statis- | Revue 

Office merce ties 
16 14 
No. of Commodities 38 100 — 127 125 imports | exports 87 48 93 
Base Period 1913 July, 1914 1913=1 1913 1913 1913 1913 1913 1913 1913 
(3) (3) 

1900 5 open havea: Paiayéci Seca BB), wanes aia bara eroyeavaeinds Ske iad SA ahaa au A ead PAO Re Sal oe Rae ees lie ek | ee Ln 
eS eee Te eee BT sraxsia disse arate Chenega RES Moreton sya ltgn Maratea] “sr base ee a |RSS A oes ute Reeet tek eral amet een oat ee es 
LOO sehccdesavencr aise, os cscs QL o's, 3PM Sragsl hence gence eater | stameyersccue eS sh HOPE w lla. tee tata: | ac Re Soa oes Rit eA needle poe |) ea ea 
LON S eee cuavetavactatiucos mee & LOO) einnchsnnnieaeee 1 100 LOO) 12 tee oes sheets o2 eal manera es 100 100 
py ES a ene ser rman Renee) Aenean Be EAS ete lent) fae: oe LOGI jacorsrarcranall petal dew dea ot cha Rees a wisi naterera daar [ethereal ae at 
MUL ane eo acyeet (:) ts 10Gnkeadeasaa Ree leeeeeee GS) edinetetera] storie eas 3 teeter aa calt nea s es (0) 109 seat: 
1 EO SAE ee Sono on maa Posed See mre pennny (lirics Po weuae 8 at Ne LOD |r aseuceraveral| top a sc | aaa ako frontman soe eee (c) 115 
DULY ane te scheme aes (O) wali) screens aecleeeeeeee es 13D) csarnacarea| ied teases dad Rant Sean salient ns (0) = FAC aeons. 
TOT Ge WAiie ita Ray ad sos airlice le nkosi Nae ore lene tories LSA) sia ctcccesiatell|eoraycetel ters ova fate REN aval atte baad Meee re (c) 159 
MUINGas Rie eae (03) 1153) xpd auc ahen eee 193 acer] oatanae dal meee saa talamnndodee ns (Bi) 226) nde 3’ 
c ROIs es ok Rae Ome eete| Pecan BEL rs |For. ZOO |isrciatrsrcs-all torte Maal Aceh had aa termattatda da Mista (c) 233 
LUN enaes Aim Cee ae (ia) are 2) ee ee Seo a S04) crcmeteverdl Sree tale Jl a eat Satbalichibnar eee (DO) 276) nrccses 
BONG SS AMG & lever eacevin pe arsesse > Movie oa/e Fess ll ANE TE Ne lc 363 ]|\dvererawracl wie Oe oe eM. REMAN Saal encom ate caeln nt (c) 341 
A A eae Pee ars (Ds) F127 nck Rah eet ene BAD bisenctciatererell fore ra aa| |, MOE RS Na nha dee (D) 378basse56 
LONG ans va werste aos. Se QGZ | whores GRRE ee LI Ree aie BIG a eihacraatel nhl cane ea sic | AeA ad [mater ha Saal Mercer eee 339 
Riv hize 28 8 Sous ee 1!) ee S08 tel | MC og B62) anminacel icles ate af eeeiaa aoe al eee ees (b) 304) (c) 314 
19202 SAM ssw ean soe 1256). «(oJ 19Gbh.o aan. BOT) is: sterner tal +. herent Sal ecto hc al eats idk SUN wo ware aes 333 
UY. 2o 3S oes E366] 0. eens Ce teees G04) ocho tl rt eos ap beatae os clement mee 292 409 
1921—Jan....Jeal..cs. 1439) (op MAQTBO).ceern.+ C421 6 lls el lat tas ol ee aes 2 cdl hase ote Rl, ocean 344 
TLL! sscctetet aes oat ce PADS]... c A «one ae. c 520) 466206|..) sete beeen. lean wand ae 182 300 
LORI SAN 5s tea sc wc 3665 A599} vente. « 577| 549-94) (6) 1481 (6) 108].......... 163 260 
FULY vcs deeetes cos 10059 ESO78|. 0k lee BOS) »- DIE Dale) Meese sh Lee alle a. Poy 164 232 
1023 ——Jan -7, deere oesetey 278476 MEOROOO!. cake tees « OL} + H23°52\) (6) 131) * (Oe 12852 es Jee 157 220 
UL Pane oe 7478700} 28,359,900}.......... 566] + 03860) «nite lG te ees « laa en ae 145 235 
1924—Jan.............. (l)(p)140-6| (2) 186-9} (c) 7,915 571} 543-09 127 136 124 156 250 
SRLS. cc ce oor 127-9 130-8] (b)21, 057 BG7| 544288) . aes 6 81) Cree = 126 151 271 
1925—Jan..../0286..25- 143-2 147-1) (b)20,217 657| 612-06 125 149 148 160 279 
SCC att Raa 142-5 143-3 19,591 707| 667-83 121 145 151 155 254 
1926—Jan ..2. M220) 33. 135-8 140-7 18,319 708| 658-88 130 134, . 137 153 214 
FAUDUI 5 AEE Ro tvs te 132-7 136-8 17, 683 692) 636-41 133 128 134 143 198 
DULY, oct eee 133-1 134-4 17, 750 724! 676-73 125 1SShte eee 141 196 
Oe 6: ca\. Ae ieee 136-2 137-6 18, 046 712| 654-61 128 143 130 143 188 
1927—JSan.w ws Asedectsos 135-9 137-8 1 664] 602-86 123 134 135 145 170 
HOD sas teen es 135-6 137-4 129 658} 600-85 122 139 134 146 165 
Mat Soraya ances 135-0 137-2 128 646] 592-7. 120 135 136 144 160 
TADTIL Ween paras 134.58 )|\..treca teres - 130 22) 565-29 119 136) Necreeton 143 159 
VEG VShS, Bratt ant aia Mie Percene rota ee POS sxc cede 586255||. .scoeete tes mete os Berke 145 160 
JUNG See ocee 1370));.c4 cere WO8|55 cone 509239]. 4 Wey etl: Bee ool See eae 149 159 
EPL ye sian a ee eae LS 7<6 le eee G33... Pee AQT S|. & hae eal. manana eh | See ah as] oe ee ee 160 
DN ae ee Ome PVA A. oa 5 ol ee Oe eee Rene 48548) 2 ces twcteerlnas HMR N AN SSeS Buea hl ome eee [eee 
ODE his cess an eel neste eee RCI ties ee ces ol AS a et a ee | eee oe a eel en ec 
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CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 


except where noted) 


LLM _L_Ke —.. 







































































Poland | Russia] Spain Sweden Swit- | Egypt | South India China Japan | Dutch Fast 
zerland Africa Indies 
Dir. Census |Dept. of Bureau Dept. of 
Central Gen. | Gote- | Com- Dept. and Statis- | Labour! of Mar- Bank |Agriculture 
Statis- |Gosplan| of borgs | merce Dr. of Statis- tics, | Office, kets, of Industry & 
tical Statis- |Handels| Dept. | Lorenz | Statis- tics, Cal- | Bom- | Shang- Japan | Comtuierce 
Office tics | Tidning ties Office cutta bay hai 
_ — 74 47 160 71 23 188 75 43 — 56 92 
July 1, Jan. 1, 
Jan. 1913- July, 1913- 1910= July, July, Feb., Oct., 1913 
1914 1913=1} 1913 |June 30, 1913 1914 |July 31, 1000 1914 1914 1913 1899 
1914 1914 
(c) (7) (j) 
Ao on one LODE? ete LOO: eevee | Ro eta a eanate ony melozeis 100 
a Sess) ae 0 SRE 0 Ba AR aN a 7 7 cn in 
BP Sco Se ta a eee (b) e101her Toe. Bo. LOO Rss om eer aio). L263 |. 7k pet a a 
KaSneegeueinll a5 Sere (b) 1191(b) AD ER ce |) eet... COO 20 ? Vee ts a ((O). Lee Oll. 1. eee ee 
PP boo need (6) o441(G) 186levar Abie... NB)! 198 g Somatic: 20). 10400. eee 
MOC eB ES «ken bok (b) 166/(6) 244). .2.....].2....../(b)° 168 ‘ woe 3 sad |'(O) A LOGis4 | i veehbeo ae 
sees oc onl SORE Re (b):2207((6) S80be.t)..2)|.2e8....|(6)09207 5 OM Ld. OD. 280° 0l,. mek te 
eed eels eee eel: oe SOME et RE > oc al ben some, ORT Ss 283202" eRe. olde 
Seajetienaxe ene ee (b) 204 S20 eae a || os COE L20 132-7 32628)... & eae ieee 
witeciegie cs eee oa. e o ceton 319 347 326 318 spat eae B05: Ole. Ee ook 
pO | 2 Ce BR (b) 221 364 Sta eee. 283) (b) 140-0 BAG G1 eh aie 
BSAC pes tel Rn by eRe, 219 267) - 274 238-0 214 eh eee 265-8) (b) 182 
Re OOO RR OMIEAT OC oe oe 186 211 215 178-6 164 1449 2097 S|, ogee ened oe 
81-5} (b) 0-96 180 170 181 175-6 169 148-5 272:5| (b) 176 
82°16 EER .ke 174 165) 173 161:3 138 148-9 266015 peek ee 
90-7|(b) 1 170 156 163 175-0 141 152-7 243-7) (b) 175 
SS Gk ite eo 170 157 162 179-0 123 155-4 20451)... Dae eae 
122-0) (b) 1 178 152 161 183-2 133 155-8 279-0 180 
ATICS CE es 182 148 157 173 132 151-5 258-4 174 
134-9} (b) 1- 191 164 169 171 157 159-9 282-7 178 
133-0 1- 188 156 161 161 151 162-8 262-4 175 
105-3 1- 186 150 153 156 134 1397|(m) 159 154 164-0 254-2 172 
92-8 1- 179 145 150 148 133 1355 149 151 162-8 238-9 160 
108-1 1- 178 143 148 145 129 1368 145 149 156-9 236°5 158 
111-2 1- 179 142 148 145 129 1423 144 147 171-1 230-4 158 
112-8 1-7! 184 140 146 145-4 126 1438 146 146 172-8 224-4 156 
114-1 1: 182 140 146 146-7 24 | ae 148 148 172-0 226-8 157 
115-8 1- 181 139 145 146-5 124). Aes. 14§ 148 174-7 223-6 154 
119-4 1- B77 ee oe he 143 147-1 122 1421 145 145 173-1 225-1 154 
120-5 1- iQ es... lee 145 147-2 a id 146 148 171-3 226-2 155 
119-8 he Fe lic eae 146 147-0 LOS. PSE 149 147 169-3 DSO | ome Mo sts 
120-4 1- LOS Nat. chee 146 147-2 1 EO fT bs 150 147 AGU ROR Oh ad ee amt TR Re 








ene ae” aioe |i eecig ene eam caine Memes iceenet® arse | pak Mevaved open era nie, opens; |e sobel site's, 5) [yp 4a. ),o eho) sure; nica. aniove ofeica asi le ayidiae lo carere Lec ve MBPEIRES 3) aoc 
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Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


—Concluded 


(Base figure 100 except where noted) 

















Country Australia New Peru United States 
Zealand 
Com- Bureau 
mon- N.S.W. | Govern- oO s ; 
Authority wealth Statis- ment Official | Labour Brad- Dun Annalist | Irving 
Statis- tician Statis- Statis- street Fisher 
tician tician tics 
No. of Commodities 92 100 _— _— 404 106 200 25 200 
foods 
1911= 1911 1909- 
Base Period 1000 =1000 1913= 1913 1913 — a 1890-1899 1913 
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(l) Gold prices hereafter on the base 100. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Workmen’s Compensation Board as Pre- 
in On- 


ferred Creditor 

AN INDUSTRIAL establishment 

tario was adjudged bankrupt in 1925. 
The debts of the firm included one to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for assess- 
ments levied for the years 1924 and 1925, 
amounting in all to $1,801.95. The debtor 
proposed a settlement to his creditors where- 
by the preferred creditors were to be paid 
in full, and the unsecured creditors were to 
receive 25 cents in the dollar without in- 
terest. This proposal was approved by an 
order of the court. However, the debtor was 
was unable to carry out his proposal and a 
receiving order was issued. The Board then 
filed their claim with the trustee, relying on 
the amendment made in 1921 to the Domin- 
ion Bankruptcy Act (Statutes of 1921, chapter 
17), which added to subsection 51 of that 
Act (which enumerates the debts having 
priority over ordinary and general claims) 
the following words:— 

and all indebtedness of the bankrupt or 


authorized assignor under any Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


The trustee disallowed the Board’s right to 
rank as a preferred creditor, and the Board 
moved in the Ontario Supreme Court in 
Bankruptcy by way of appeal. The trustee 
first asked relief on equitable grounds, alleg- 
ing remissness on the part of the Board in 
advancing its claim, but the court denied 
this petition on the ground that any delay 
that might have occurred was the result of 
the debtor’s failure to make good the pro- 
posal which he himself had made. 


Counsel for the trustee next contended that 
the 1921 amendment to the federal act con- 
stituted an invasion of provincial rights by 
the Parliament of Canada. On this point 
the icourt made the following pronounce- 
ment :— 


“This amendment, instead of interfering 
with or diminishing the rights of the pro- 
vince, enlarged the Board’s rights by giving 
to the Board a preference for all indebtedness 
owing by an insolvent at the date of the 
receiving order or the making of an author- 
ized assignment. Counsel for the trustee 
does not argue that the Dominion has not 
the right under section 91 of the British 
North America Act, 1867, to legislate with 
respect to bankruptcy and solvency, and also, 
as ancillary, the right to provide (as it does 
by the Bankruptcy Act) for the administra- 
tion and distribution of an insolvent’s estate, 
and to determine the priority of creditors 


whether secured or insecured. It has been 
decided over and over again that section 51 
of the Bankruptey Act, under which the rights 
of secured creditors are reserved, is not ultra 
wires, or an interference with provincial law.” 

Another contention by counsel for the trus- 
tee involved the question of the interpreta- 
tion of section 98a, subsection (38) of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, as re- 
enacted by Statutes of Ontario, chapter 24, 
section 28, which provides that:— 

Priority in respect of any individual claim 
for compensation shall not exceed $500. 


The trustee submitted that this subsection 
limited the Board’s claim to the amount 
mentioned The court however decided that 
the subsection had nothing to do with the 
Board’s claim, since it- referred to individual 
claims for compensation against the Board 
and not to claims for assessments made by 
the Board. 

Finally, counsel for the trustee contended 
that in any event the priority of the Board 
under section 51(1) of the Bankruptey Act 
(Statutes of Canada, 1919, chapter 36) was 
limited to three months. This section de- 
fines the order of priority of claims includ- 
ing— 

Thirdly, all wages, salaries, commission or 
compensation of any clerk, servant, travelling 
salesman, labourer or workman in respect of 
services rerdered to the bankrupt or assignor 
during three months before the date of the re- 
ceiving order or assignment. 


On this point the court ruled that the 
limitation of three months applies only to 
the wages earned by the classes named in 
the section, and does not apply to “all in- 
debtedness of the bankrupt or authorized as- 
signor under any Workmen’s Compensation 
Act.” “These words,” the court added, 
“were by the amendment added to the sec- 
tion, and in terms include the whole of the 
indebtedness, and are not in any way re- 
stricted to three months or any other aliquot 
part of its claim.” 

The appeal of the Board was allowed with 
costs.* 

—(Ontario—Syer, ex parte Workmen’’s 
Compensation Board) 


Dominion Fish Canning Licenses Declared 


Ultra Vires 


The Somerville Cannery Company Limit- 
ed, engaged in fish canning in British Colum- 
bia, was prosecuted in the District Police 
Court for refusing to obtain a license as re- 


192{,. FALL = 8; 





* Dominion Law Reports, 


page 894. 
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quired by section 7A of the Fisheries Act, 
1914. This section was added to the ie in 
1917, and provides:— 

7A. No one shall operate a fish cannery for 
commercial purposes without first obtaining an 
annual license therefor from the Minister (i.e. 
of Marine and Fisheries). Where no other fee 
is in this act prescribed for a cannery license, 
the annual fee for each license shall.be one dol- 
lar 

Section 18 of the Fisheries Act, 1914 (con- 
sohidating previous acts), provides:— 


18. No one shall operate a salmon cannery or 
salmon curing establishment in British Columbia 
for commercial purposes except under a license 
from the Minister. 


“2. The annual fee for such a license shall 
be $50 (1-2-Geo. V., chapter 9, section 2). 


Although the provision contained in section 
7A was enacted in its present form in 1917, 
the right of the heense fish 

nearly 60 
years under similar legislation, and had never 
been challenged before. 


acquitted the accused of 
an infraction of the Fisheries Act, but stated 
a case for subsequent hearing in the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Justice M. A. giving 
his decision in the Supreme Court, having 
summarized the contentions advanced on be- 
half of the Dominion Government and the 
company respectively, concluded as follows:— 


Dominion to 
canneries has been exercised for 


The magistrate 


Macdonald, in 


“In my opinion, the ‘Dominion,’ in enact- 
ing that part of the Fisheries Act which pro- 
vides for licensing and taxing canneries, has 
exceeded its powers under the British North 
America Act. The portion of the act in ques- 
tion is not legislation 
with respect to the fisheries which are within 
the jurisdiction of the Dominion. 


‘truly ancillary’ to 


lt-as: not 
by any reasonable implication necessary to 
the proper or effectual regulation or ‘ polic- 
ing’ of such fisheries. It is legislation as 
to civil rights and as such appropriate to 
the province.” 


after Mr. Justice Macdonald’s de- 
cision was announced a federal order’ in 
council was passed asking the Supreme Court 
of Canada to give an opinion regarding the 


Shortly 
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validity of sections 7A and 18 of the Fisheries 
Act. The Supreme Court is also asked to 
pass on the discretionary powers of the fed- 
eral minister in respect to the regulation of 
the issuance of licenses to Japanese fishermen 
in British Columbia waters. The practice of 
the department has been rigidly to curtail 
these licenses in proportion to the number 
of lenses issued to other fishermen in the 
same waters. 


Waiver Signed in Ignorance Held Invalid 


A labourer employed by a rolling mill com- 
pany at Montreal sustained an injury in the 
course of his employment, resulting in his 
total disability for a period of nine weeks, 
and necessitating treatment at the general 
hospital. He received from the company the 
sum of $29 as compensation, and in considera- 
tion of this payment he gave the company a 
full discharge of all claims on account of his 
disability. Later he petitioned in court. for 
permission to sue for the sum of $1,750 for 
compensation, stating that the discharge was 
given in ignorance of the extent of his legal 
rights under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Mr. Justice Bruneau, who heard the ap- 
plication granted the workman leave to sue 
under the Act. 


Scope of United States. Longshoremen’s and 
Harbour Workers’ Act 


The United States Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bour Workers’ which be- 
came effective on July 1 this year (Lasour 
GAZETTE, April, 1927, page 397) does not apply 
to the work of breaking up a vessel for the 
purpose of salvaging the material. The United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
which administers the Act, in making this de- 
cision, stated that a vessel becomes a vessel 
as soon as it is launched, and continues to be 
a vessel until wholly incapable of navigation. 
The work of raising sunken vessels for salvage 


Compensation Act, 


is maritime employment, but the employees 
engaged in such work are not included within 
the meaning of the Act. However, if there be 
on board employees not members of the crew, 
such employees would be included within the 
provisions of the Act.. The commission states 
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that, “if the construction of a vessel does not 
involve a maritime contract and is without the 
jurisdiction of an admirality court as has been 
so consistently decided by the highest courts, 
the breaking up of a vessel for the salvaging 
of the materials of which it is constructed, 
thus permanently destroying it as a vessel, does 
not involve a maritime contract.” 

According to another decision employees of 
steamship companies who are required to board 
ships for conference with ship officers or for 
inspection are considered as employees in mari- 
time employment, and are entitled to compen- 
sation under the Act. 

~The crew of dredges and barges in sand and 
gravel dredging operations, and employees 
operating stationary winch engines upon floats 
alongside of and attached to sand and gravel 
docks in connection with loading operations 
are not covered by the Act. The commission 
will take no action at this time against em- 
ployers of men serving on said sand and gravel 
dredges and herein considered as exempt from 
the law, if such employers decide not to cover 
by insurance or by self-insurance such liability 
as they may have under the Act for injuries 
to these employees. 


Compensable Accident must be due to 
Employment Conditions 


While an employee in a gasoline station in 
Louisiana was attending to his work a pistol 
in the hands of a fellow employee was acci- 
dentally discharged and he was killed. His 
parents brought action for compensation under 
the Employers’ Liability Act of the State. The 
claim was denied by the trial court, this judg- 
ment being later affirmed by the State Supreme 
Court, which quoted the words of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court in a similar case, as 
follows :— 

“Tt is sufficient to say that an injury is re- 
ceived in the course of employment when it 
comes while the workman is doing the duty 
which he is employed to perform. It arises out 
of the employment when there is apparent to 
the rational mind, upon consideration of all 
the circumstances, a causal connection be- 
tween the conditions under which the work is 
required to be performed and the resulting 
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injury. Under this test if the injury can be 
seen to have followed as a natural incident 
of the work and to have been contemplated 
by a reasonable person familiar with the whole 
situation as a result of the exposure occasioned 
by the nature of the employment, then it 
arises ‘out of’ the employment.* * * The 
causative danger must be peculiar to the work 
and not common to the neighbourhood. It 
must be incidental to the character of the 
business and not independent of the relation 
of master and servant. * * *” 

Reference is also made to the opinion of 
the Court of Appeal in the instant case to the 
following effect:— 

“Conaway (the victim) was shot in the 
course of his employment by a careless fellow 
servant. There is no causal relation between 
the source of his injury and the character of 
his employment. Conaway’s employment did 
not expose him to the danger of accidental 
shooting, nor is there any allegation that the 
revolver from which the shot was fired be- 
longed to Conaway’s employer and was kept 
on the premises for protection and possible 
use in defence of defendant’s property. * * * 
It happened that he was shot while at work. 
He was no more exposed to such injury while 
at work than otherwise and elsewhere. That 
it should happen was providential.” 


Liability for Compensation for Lead 
Poisoning 


A painter contracted Jead poisoning in the 
course of his employment as a painter in the 
Royal Navy. He was discharged from the 
Navy in 1918, and afterwards worked as a 
painter for various civilian employers. In 1924 
he was forced by illness, which was diagnosed 
later as lead poisoning, to give up work. He 
made a claim for compensation against his 
last employers. 

The employers contended that the disease 
had been contracted some years before, when 
the claimant was employed in the Navy, and 
that they should not be required to provide 
compensation in respect to his disablement 
in consequence. They submitted further that 
the claimant had failed to show that the 
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poisoning was brought to a head or aggra- 
vated while in their employment. 

The County Court made an award in favour 
of the employers, and this decision was con- 
firmed later by the Court of Appeal. 

On further appeal by the claimant the 
House of Lords reversed the decision of the 
lower courts, and allowed the appeal. It was 
held that it was not necessary for a workman 
suffering from a scheduled disease to prove 
that it was the employment with the last 
employer which, in fact, caused his disable- 
ment or suspension. In the course of his 
judgment Lord Atkinson said':— 

“Tt will, I think, be sufficient for him to 
prove that his work with his last employer 
during the twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding his disablement was of the same nature 
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and character as the work to which his disease 
is due.” 
—(House of Lords—Blatchford versus Stad- 
don and Founds) 





A workman on a sailing schooner on the St. 
Lawrence at Quebec City sustained injuries 
to his hand in the course of his employment, 
and claimed $2,177 for compensation from the 
owner of the vessel. The Superior Court dis- 
allowed the claim on the ground that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of the Pro- 
vince does not cover this occupation, the Act 
having been amended in 1918 (chapter 71, 
section 1) to provide that “it shall not apply 
to agricultural industries or to navigation by 
means of sails.” . 


wy 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


OR the first time since the beginning of 
April, industrial activity in Canada 
showed a slight decline on October 1, accord- 
ing to statements received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6,241 employers each 
with a minimum of fifteen employees, whose 
staffs aggregated 904,880 persons, as compared 
with 909,229 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment during September last year showed 
a small advance, but the situation at the be- 
ginning of October in earlier years of the 
record, was not so favourable as on October 
1, 1927, when the index (with January, 1920, 
as the base—100) stood at 109.0, as compared 
with 109.7 on September 1, and with 105.2, 
98.3, 93.9, 99.5, 94.6 and 90.2, on October it 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respect- 
ively. These returns are representative of all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a marked increase 
in the volume of business transacted during 
September, the daily placements registering a 
gain of nearly 53 per cent over those of the 
previous month, and of 48 per cent over Sep- 
tember, 1926. The gain over last year was 
largely due to the heavy demand for harvest- 
ing operations in the West, and also to activ- 
ity in logging. At the beginning of October 
the unemployment percentage reported by the 
members of local trade unions stood at 3.1 as 
compared with percentages of 3.7 at the be- 
ginning of September and 3.3 at the begin- 
ning of October, 1926. The percentage for 
October is based on reports received by the 
Department of Labour from 1,601 labour or- 
ganizations comprising. a membership of 171,- 
435 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.99 at the 
beginning of October, as compared with $10.87 
for September; $10.93 for October, 1926 ; $10.89 
for October, 1925 $10.31 for October, 1924; 
$10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 for October, 
1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 for Oc- 
tober, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$13.54 for October, 1918; and $7.99 for Octo- 
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ber, 1914. In wholesale prices the index num- 
ber calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, 
was slightly higher at 152.4 for October, as 
compared with 151.4 for September; 151.3 for 
October, 1926; 156.0 for October, 1925; 157.0 
for October, 1924; 153.1 for October, 1923; 
148.1 for October, 1922; 155.6 for October, 
1921; 236.3 for October, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 206.9 for October, 1918, 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
October, 1927, was greater than during Sep- 
tember, 1927, and October, 1926. Twenty-one 
disputes were in existence at some time dur- 
ing the month, involving 4,058 workpeople, and 
resulting in a time loss of 46,844 working days. 
Corresponding figures for September, 1927, 
were: Twelve disputes, 2,616 workpeople and 
9,611 working days, and for October, 1926, 
eight disputes, 705 workpeople and 12,142 work- 
ing days. 


During October the Depart- 


Industrial ment received three new 
Disputes applications for the estab- 
Investigation lishment of Boards of Con- 
Act, 1907 ciliation and Investigation 


under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, and in one of 
these cases a Board was appointed during the 
month. A Board was appointed also in con- 
nection with a dispute for which an applica- 
tion had been received last April, this appli- 
cation having lain in abeyance pending the 
outcome of direct negotiations. In another 
dispute, in which the employees applied for a 
Board during September, a settlement was 
effected by negotiations between the parties 
concerned, through the mediation of the Min- 
ister of Labour. Full particulars of proceed- 
ings under the Act during the month will be 
found on page 1157 of this issue. 


The report of the commis- 


Combines sioner appointed to conduct 
Investigation an investigation into the 
Act, 1923 Proprietary Articles Trade 


Association, was completed 
on October 24, and was published by the 
Department in pamphlet form. It was alleged 
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that the Association was a combine of whole- 
sale and retail druggists and manufacturers, 
for the purpose of fixing and maintaining re- 
sale prices of proprietary medicines and toilet 
articles. The ‘commissioner’s report which 
confirms the findings of the Registrar of the 
‘Act (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1926, page 
945), is outlined on page 1165 of this issue. 


The Right Honourable 
Philip Snowden, M.P., who 
was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Labour Goy- 
ernment in Great Britain in 
1924, recently delivered the John Clifford 
Memorial lecture under the auspices of the 
Brotherhood movement, on “the Way to In- 
dustrial Peace.’ Mr. Snowden stated that 
“the method of avoiding strikes and lock-outs 
by joint conciliation, before a stoppage of 
work has taken place, is used to a far 
greater extent than is generally known. In 
the last ten years no less than 11,000 disputes 
have been settled by conciliation and com- 
‘promise under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Labour. The number of differences which 
have been settled by direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties concerned is not known, but 
it must be very-large. There are many not- 
able instances on record where trade unions 
have secured substantial advantages by 
methods of conciliation, which they certainly 
never would have obtained by resorting to a 
fight of endurance. A strike always 
leaves the relations between the two parties 
strained. The party which is beaten nurses 
a grievance: the party which has won is apt 
to be arrogant and dictatorial. Each party 
waits for an opportunity to ‘get its own back.’ 
‘Every workman who has taken part in a 
dispute knows that, after the strike, condi- 
tions in the workshop are not the same as be- 
fore. After the strike a number of workmen 
are marked men, and sooner or later a reason 
is found for their dismissal. 


“The Way io 
Industrial 
Peace” 


“Exactly the same process,’ Mr. Snowden 
continued, “is going on in regard to the aboli- 
tion of war and the abolition of industrial 
warfare. Nations still retain their fighting 
forces, but the League of Nations has been 
created to avoid war and to act as a court of 
conciliation and arbitration. It is still a weak 
instrument for that purpose, but its existence 
is evidence of the growing desire to substitute 
reason for force. So the extensive machinery 
which has been created in recent years for 
dealing with industrial disputes—the, Industrial 
Court, the Joint Conciliation Boards, and 
agreements which have been made by trade 
unions and employers in many industries— 


under Railroad 


show that reasonable opinion among both the 
trade unions and the employers’ federations is 
groping for some other way of settling wage 
questions than the strike and the lock-out.” 


The Monthly Labour Re- 
Proceedings view, published by the 
United States Department 
of Labour, in its issue for 
October, summarizes the 
results of arbitration pro- 
ceedings under the Railroad Labour Act dur- 
ing the first year of its operation (the pro- 
visions of this act were outlined in the Lanour 
GazuTtE, May 1926, page 423). 

Under the terms of the railroad labour act 
of 1926 a board of mediation of five members 
was appointed. This board began operation 
in July, 1926. The act provides means for 
both mediation and arbitration of labour dis- 
putes. Disputes between carriers and men 
upon which the parties are unable to reach 
an agreement may be submitted for media- 
tion to the United States Board of mediation. 
If mediation fails, a special board of arbitra- 
tion may be set up, consisting of one or two 
representatives each of men and management, 
and one or two, “neutral” arbitrators agreed 
upon by the other representatives. If the 
parties fail to agree upon the neutral arbi- 
trator or arbitrators these may be appointed 
by the board of mediation. The parties bind 
themselves to accept the decision of the arbi- 
trators. 

Up to the 17th of September, 289 cases were 
submitted to the United States Mediation 
Board, and a settlement was reached in 145 of 
these cases. Up to September 1, 1927, many 
arbitration proceedings had been entered into 
under the new act, involving blacksmiths, 
clerks, conductors and trainmen, firemen and 
enginemen, maintenance-of-way employees, 
telegraphers, train dispatchers, ete. 

In the main, it is stated, the men have been 
successful in obtaining increases in wages, 
though usually these were not so large as 
were asked for. The smallest rate of increase 
granted was given in the case of the main- 
tenance-of-way employees on the two rail- 
roads—the Louisville and Nashville and the 
Chicago and North Western—for which the 
trackmen’s cases have been decided. The in- 
creases in these two cases ranged from one- 
half cent to 3 cents per hour, or from $1.04 


Labour Act in 
United States 


to $6.24 per month. 


The outstanding case in which an upward 
adjustment of wage rates was denied was that 
of the conductors and trainmen on some 55 
western railroads. This action on the part of 
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the arbitration board came as a surprise, 
especially since these classes of employees on 
the railroads of the East and Southeast had 
just been granted an increase of 7% per cent. 


The Canadian Mining Jour- 
nal comments on the new 
spirit evident in the coal 
mining industry in Nova 
Scotia, which, it states, has 
changed the relationship be- 
tween the miners and operators from one of 
mistrust and open hostility to one of. good 
will and confidence. “This augurs for 
the next agreement which is the most impor- 
tant matter pending in the coal industry.” 
The existing agreement between the Domin- 
jon Coal Company and the United Mine 
Workers will not expire until February, but 
it is stated that negotiations are already in 
progress for a new contract. “The good feel- 
ing that exists,” the Journal continues, “has 
been specially marked of late by the joint 
action of the executive officers of the Mine 
Workers’ coal-pit committees travelling the 
mine together with the president, mine sup- 
erintendents and other colliery officials, for 
the purpose of ascertaining and removing if 
possible all cause of complaint. In the course 
of their travels through the mine many help- 
ful suggestions were made both by the affected 
workmen and the joint committee of Union 
and mine officials, which led to an easy solu- 
tion of many outstanding grievances. Having 
tackled the most dissatisfied colliery first, the 
same procedure was followed in others with 
similar results. This method has now been 
established for the settlement of all minor 
disputes.” The Journal points out that to 
discuss a mine grievance right on the spot 
underground is a very different thing from 
debating it in an open union meeting “ where 
reason is often swayed by passion and side 
issues enter to stir up and inflame the mind. 
Free from all distracting influence disputed 
questions can be viewed from all angles, the 
very discussion of them in such a place by 
the best minds acting as a challenge to settle 
them there and then.” 

Karly in October Dr. A. C. Jost, provincial 
Health Officer, invited President John W. 
McLeod and other officials of the United Mine 
Workers to co-operate with the Department 
of Health in bringing about an improvement 
in the sanitary conditions of the mining dis- 
tricts, with special reference to the danger of 
a recurrence of infantile cholera next year. 
The union officials readily promised to co- 
operate with the Department in this important 
work. 


Mine Workers 
co-operate 
with owners in 
Nova Scotia 


In accordance with the 


Manitoba promise made at the last 
Commission | session of the Manitoba 
on seasonal Legislature (Lasourn Ga- 
unemployment zerrn, March, 1927, page 


248) the provincial govern- 
ment has appointed a special commission to 
investigate seasonal unemployment with a 
view to providing employment for workmen 
during the slack season in the various branches 
of industry. , The commission is composed of 
the following members: Dr. R. W. Murchie, 
Professor in the Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
loge; Mr. W. H. Carter, President of the 
Carter-Halls-Aldinger Company, contractors, 
Winnipeg, and Mr. F. J. Dixon, a former la- 
bour member in the Manitoba Legislature. 

The commission has already held several 
conferences with employers in the province, 
and has made suggestions regarding the pos- 
sibility of winter building operations and the 
benefits that would result if manufacturers 
endeavoured to obtain orders in advance, so as 
to enable them to spread their activities over 
the year. In connection with winter building 
operations the Lasour Gazrrrr, February 1927, 
quoted a statement from the Canada Lumber- 
man to the effect that experience in Mont- 
real had already demonstrated the practica- 
bility of winter construction, though at an in- 
creased cost; “but against this can be set the 
more settled conditions of employment, the 
spreading of overhead over a longer period of 
activity and the keeping together of the staff.” 
Industrial Canada, the monthly magazine of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
ferring to the inquiry in Manitoba, states that 
“one of the outstanding things discovered is 
that notwithstanding the usual understanding 
to the contrary, building operations, especially 
large operations, can be successfully conducted 
ihroughout the winter season in Western Can- 
ada. Not alone is this so, but it has been 
stated by experienced contractors that the work 
can be done at slightly lowered cost.” 


The commission, it is stated, has noted the 
fact that many firms, particularly large cor- 
porations, and municipal and provincial gov- 
ernments, do not consider their season’s re- 
quirements sufficiently in advance to place 
orders during the dull season, with the result 
that employment is greatest at the season of 
the year when every available man is required 
for harvest work. As an example of uncon- 
sidered distribution of work throughout the 
year, reference was made to the extension ofa 
central steam heating service by a municipality 
in August, September and October, which 
might have been undertaken in May, June 
and July. The commission has requested the 
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co-operation of manufacturers to make special 
effort to secure orders in advance so’ as to 
keep the factories in operation during the dull 
season as much as possible. The employers 
are said to have complied with this suggestion. 


In an article contributed to 


Unemployment the October issue of the 
problem not Amencan. Federationst, 
insoluble the monthly magazine pub- 


lished by the American 
Federation of Labour, Mr. Sumner H. Slichter 
points out ways in which trade unions may 
help to reduce unemployment. One of these 
ways is to establish research departments for 
the purpose of making reports on business 
conditions, and supplying information that 
could be used to check one of the main causes 
of industrial depression, namely: speculative 
buying by industrial concerns in times of pros- 
perity. Another suggestion is that central em- 
ployment offices might be maintained in the 
larger industries, either by the union con- 
cerned, or jointly by the union and the em- 
ployers, for the purpose of arranging the trans- 
fer of workers from the slack to the busy 
factories. 


The writer considers unemployment to be 
remediable, and denies that the steady mech- 
anizing of industry will continue to make the 
problem increasingly difficult in the future. 
“On the contrary,” he says, “it seems quite 
likely that within a generation unemployment 
will be a problem of secondary importance. 
This is a surprising statement to make, and 
yet there is good reason for it. The reason 
is that the business men seem at last to be 
waking up to the fact that the cost of un- 
employment falls in a substantial degree upon 
them. Unemployed men mean unemployed 
machines. As the process of production be- 
comes more and more mechanized, the over- 
head on idle machines becomes greater and 
greater. In addition, unemployed men are 
poor customers. Hence every firm which lays 
off men is diminishing the market of every 
other enterprise. Finally, the necessity of 
laying off or of working them only part time 
often means the loss of valuable employees 
who can only be replaced at great expense.” 


An unemployment insur- 


Unemployment ance bill will be brought 
insurance before the British Parlia- 
changes in ment at the autumn session, 


Great Britain the proposed measure being 
based to some extent on the 
report of the committee of enquiry on this 
subject (the “ Blanesburgh report’) which was 


outlined in the Lasour Gazettz, March, 1927, 
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page 284. This committee recorded their 
Opinion that an unemployment insurance 
scheme must now be regarded as “a perman- 
ent feature of our code of social legislation.” 
The proposed measure makes all unemploy- 
ment benefit payable as of right on fulfilment 
of the requisite conditions. In future there 
would only be one form of benefit, and not, 
as at present, two forms, the “standard” and 
the “extended.” With the disappearance of 
this distinction the discretionary power of the 
Minister of Labour to place restrictions on the 
grant of benefit would cease also. The bill 
would create a new class of insured persons, 
that is, those between the ages of 18 and 21, 
in respect of whom new rates of contribution 
(and of benefit) are prescribed, intermediate 
in amount between the rates for persons over 
21 years of age and the rates for boys and girls 
under 18 years of age. It is proposed that at 
least once in five years there shall be an in- 
vestigation into the financial condition of the 
Unemployment Fund. A _ revised scale of 
benefits (which was not among the recom- 
mendations of the committee) is proposed in 
the bill, the weekly rate of benefit for men 
with no adult dependants to be reduced from 
18s to 17s; while the rate of benefit in respect 
of an adult dependant would be increased 
from 5s to 7s. Thus a man over 21 with an 
adult dependant would receive 24s., that is, 
an increase of one shilling on the present 
rate; while a man over 21 years without an 
adult dependant would receive 17s, that 1s, 
a decrease of one shilling on the present rate. 
Two shillings would be paid as at present 
in respect of each dependent child. The new 
class of young men and young women be- 
tween 18 and 21 years of age, who are to pay 
a lower rate of contribution than at present, 
would receive 10s and 8s respectively, whereas 
at present they receive the same rate of bene- 
fit and pay the same rate of contribution as 
persons over 21 years of age. Boys and girls 
between 16 and 18 years of age would receive 
6s and 5s respectively, instead of their pres-- 
ent rates of 7s, 6d. and 6s. 


A section of the bill introduces modifications 
in the trade dispute disqualification. At pres- 
ent persons who are not themselves partici- 
pating in or financing, or directly interested 
in, a trade dispute which causes a stoppage 
of work at the premises where they were em- 
ployed, may nevertheless be disqualified from 
benefit if other members of the grade or class 
to which they belong are participating or 
financing, or directly interested in, the trade 
dispute. such disqualification may be im- 
posed although the other members in ques- 
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tion may not have been employed at the 
same premises or even in the same district 
as the persons disqualified. The effect of the 
first part of the clause is to secure that in 
such circumstances the disqualification will not 
apply to persons who are not themselves par- 
ticipating in, or financing, or directly inter- 
ested in, the trade dispute, unless there are 
other members of their grade or class at the 
same premises as themselves who are so par- 
ticipating or financing or directly interested. 


The Metropolitan Life In- 


Progress of surance Company has ar- 
industrial ranged with the Leads and 
insurance Northrup Company of 


Philadelphia an-old age 
retirement plan which differs from the usual 
industrial premium system in having a guar- 
antee that every provision it contains will be 
fulfilled, the employer making a large deposit 
with the insurance company in order that the 
retroactive provision of the contract may be 
made effective. Employees may increase their 
retirement income by making small monthly 
deposits themselves, whereupon the employer 
will make additional contributions in order 
to produce a still larger income for the de- 
positor. Based on a system of differed annu- 
ities purchased by the employer for employees 
with at least five years’ service to their credit, 
the retirement plan provides monthly income, 
payable at the ages of 70 for men and 65 for 
women. By mutual consent, however, an em- 
ployee may retire at an earlier age and receive 
a proportionately reduced income for the 
remainder of his life. 

The progress of industrial insurance during 
the past twenty-four years was described by 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting sta- 
tistician of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
in an address delivered last June before the 
HKighth International Congress of Actuaries. 
He stated that the aggregate number of indus- 
trial policies throughout the United States was 
11,201,085, while by 1910 this had increased 
to 23,044,162 policies and by 1925 to the stu- 
pendous total of 73,727,163. It should be said, 
however, that the American business includes 
business in Canada, transacted by the Metro- 
politan and the Prudential. Separating the 
Canadian business of American. companies 
from the domestic business, it appears that the 
total number of industrial policies in force 
carried by United States companies in Canada 
in 1925 was 3,023,473. Adding the figures for 
Canadian companies, there was a total of 
about 3,350,000 industrial policies in force in 
Canada as compared with 70,703,690 for the 
continental United States. 


Dr. Hoffman claimed that industrial insur- 
ance has become one of the important thrift 
agencies. “It is no small thing” he said, 
“for wage-earners of the United States and 
Canada to pay annually the colossal sum of 
$500,000,000 in Industrial premiums for the 
benefit of surviving members of the family. A 
considerable proportion of the insured have 
been policy-holders for more than a quarter 
of a century. The business has, therefore, 
become solidified and rests now upon a sub- 
stantial basis of fifty years’ experience.” 


The Ohio Industrial Com- 


Success of mission, which administers 
exclusive state the Workmen’s Compensa- 
compensation tion Board of the State, 
in Ohio was able to reduce the 


rates of assessment for the 
current year in a number of industries, the 
employers having been successful in reducing 
the cost of accidents. Thirty-five per cent of 
the classified industries received a reduction, 
17 per cent received an increase owing to an 
unfavourable accident record, while 48 per 
cent remained unchanged. A reduction was 
also made in the rate levied for industrial 
disease from 14 cents to 1 cent per hundred 
dollars of payroll. It will be recalled that 
Ohio is frequently mentioned as being the 
leader among the States of the American 
Union in the “exclusive state fund” type of 
Workmen’s Compensation. The American 
Labour Legislation Review points out that 
that the reduction of rates in Ohio has special 
significance in view of the fact that 
“employers in many states are concerned with 
the steadily increasing cost of workmen’s 
accident compensation insurance carried on 
by commercial insurance companies.” The 
Hnqurer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, remarks that 
the latest report of the commission “marks 
another step in the development of the ‘Ohio 
idea’ in workmen’s compensation. With the 
compensation plan for the care of those 
injured and dependant of those killed now 
under complete control and _ functioning 
smoothly, the commission is to devote its 


greatest attention to the prevention of 
accidents.” 

A further analysis of the 
Causes of industrial accident record 
increase of | of Ontario is made by 
industrial Professor H. Michell in 
accidents industrial Canada for 

October. A previous 


article by the same author on this subject 
was noted in the Lasour Gazerrn, June, 1927, 
page, 593. In the present article Professor 
Michell reaches certain conclusions as to 
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of the “Safety First 
conclusions being based 
classification of industrial 
accidents in the annual reports of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 
He pays a tribute to the “most admirable” 
form in which these reports are given from 
year to year. Further study of these reports 
has confirmed the writer in his conclusion 
that. the more serious and the fatal industrial 
accidents are relatively declining, and that the 
apparent increase is largely explained by the 
fact that medical attention is now promptly 
given even to the smallest accidents, these 
being officially reported where formerly they 
would have had only local “first aid”, and 
would not have been included in the records. 
Professor Michell analyzes the accident 
records of Ontario as they are classified by 
the Board according to causes. These records 
show that accidents due to machinery have 
shown a remarkable decline since 1918. On 
the other hamd the classes of accident 
attributed to “stepping on or striking objects” 
and “tools” showed a steady increase during 
the same period. That these movements are 
not fortuitous is shown by their correspond- 
ence with similar changes in Nova Scotia and 
other provinces in Canada. Professor Michell 
draws the following conclusions from the 
study. “The only one that can possibly be 
found is that the improved fencing of 
machinery is bearing fruit and the proportion 
of accidents due to machinery is steadily 
falling, while accidents which rise from 
personal factors—carelessness, inattention, 
lack of skill—are steadily rising. It is easy 
to see”, he continues, “that the decrease 
proportionately in the accidents from 
machines must be due to better methods of 
safeguarding the worker and fencing the 
machines. But are we to suppose that 
accidents arising from carelessness or some 
personal factor are steadily increasing through 
some increasing inability of the individual to 
take care of himself? Is it possible that the 
strain of modern large scale production jis 
becoming so great that we see a progressive 
deterioration in the physical fibre of the 
worker? Jt is impossible to answer these 
questions definitely, but we have shown 
enough to indicate that here is a problem 
very well worth further investigation. Is it 
possible that the mechanical perfection of our 
engines is outstanding the human factor? 
his is not the first time the question has 
deen asked, and the evidence here adduced 
zoes far towards shedding fresh light. upon 
it.” (The report of the Nova Scotia Factories 
inspector for 1926, reviewed on another page 
of this issue, shows a decline in fatalities, 
with a slight increase in all accidents.) 


the practical effects 
Campaign”, these 
on the detailed 


Standard requirements for 


Ineffective lumber camps have been in 
lumber camp force in Ontario for about 
regulations five years, and similar re- 


quirements were laid down 
in the Province of Quebec by a series of pro- 
vincial health by-laws issued in 1924: (Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1924, page 354). According to 
the report of the Medical Officer for District 
No. 6 of Ontario, which includes the northern 
section of the province, the regulations in re- 
spect to the proper construction of lumber 
camps are not being observed in every case. 
“The standard forms for camps are not being 
comphed with, neither can they be,” this offi- 
cer states, “for in order to save the camp regu- 
lations as a whole from the general disrepute 
into which they have fallen, it is advisable 
that those regulations making standard forms 
compulsory be amended so that they appear 
as recommendations or suggestions. This will 
enforce on lumbermen in unorganized terri- 
tory sound and sane principles of sanitation 
without the arbitrary interpretation of the 
present standard forms. Lumbermen will be 
placed, in regard to sanitary principles, on the 
same level as other employers of labour in 
such territory. A camp which is sanitary in 
all but one particular cannot have that weak- 
ness corrected unless the form is in accordance 
with those prescribed in the standards. Auth- 
ority should be placed on sanitary inspectors 
to make necessary corrections and enforce 
principles without having to close the camp 
and put the men out of work because of this 
lack of form. Previous camp regulations pro- 
vided that owners or their agents must make 
their camps comply with the regulations to the 
satisfaction of the inspector of the Depart- 
ment. Indeed, the inspectors are exercising 
this authority without the necessary legal pro- 
vision. Such provisions could be inserted in 
the amendments above mentioned.” 


The International Associa- 
International tion for Social Progress held 
Association for its general meeting at 
Social Progress Vienna on September 13-18. 

This Association resumed 
in 1925 the work begun thirty years ago for 
the furtherance of international labour legis- 
lation, unemployment prevention and social 
insurance. Its independent activities supple- 
ment and support the work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. Delegates from 
thirteen Governments and from the Inter- 
national Labour Office were present at the 
convention. The results of the meeting em- 
phasized the close relation between economic 
and social problems, particularly in discussing 
unemployment. 
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The Association suggested the stabilization 
of the general level of prices as a means of 
reducing an important factor im economic 
fluctuations. The meeting also discussed 
“rationalization’”’* and its social consequences— 
diminished unemployment, progressive reduc- 
tion of hours of work, and the increase in real 
wages derived from increased production. 
Foreseeing, however, that in spite of all efforts 
a certain lack of employment would persist, 
the Conference laid down the general prin- 
ciples of an extensive programme of unem- 
ployment insurance. The important problem 
of family welfare was also approached. It 
was found necessary to study the social needs 
and economic possibilities of the extension of 
Social insurance, not only to maternity and 
sickness benefits for members of the family 
of the insured person, but also to the cost of 
educating his children. The Association de- 
cided to continue the study of this question, 
and also to consider the prolongation of the 
period of compulsory education. 


The Assembly of the League 


Geneva of Nations, .at its Eighth 
Committee on Ordinary Session, adopted 
Child Welfare a resolution on September 


20, 1927, expressing its ap- 
preciation of the work of the Child Welfare 
Committee and requesting it to continue on 
the lines indicated in the latter’s report on 
the work of its third session. The third 
session of the Child Welfare Committee took 
place in Geneva in May last and Government 
delegates were present from the British Em- 
pire, Belgium, France, Italy, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Japan, Poland, Roumania and Spain. 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, Executive Secretary 
of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, 
who was unable to be pre-ent at this meeting, 
was represented by Dr. W. A. Riddell, Cana- 
dian Advisory Officer to the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. 


Among the subjects considered at the con- 
ference were the following: Effects of the 
Cinematograph on the Mental and Moral 
Well-Being of Children; Protection of Life 
and Health in Early Infancy; Mental and 
Physical Recreation of Children and Young 
Persons; Alcoholism in Relation to the Wel- 
fare of the Child; Family Allowances; Juve- 
nile Courts; Blind Children; the Illegitimate 
Child. 


*A definition of this term was given by the 
president of the International Economic Con- 
ference (LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1927, page 770). 


Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, the weekly pub- 
lication of the International 
Labour Office, publishes in 
its issue of September 26, 1927, a summary of 
recent reports appearing in the Bulletin of the 
Ministry of Labour and Health (France) on 
the extent to which conditions of production 
and labour have adapted themselves to the 
Act of April 28, 1919, on the eight-hour day. 
The reports are founded on information col- 
lected by the French factory inspectors and 
show that the average daily output in the 
following industries has been maintained, and 
in many instances increased, since the intro- 
duction of the shorter working day: boot and 


The eight-hour 
day in France 


shoe industry; cotton industry;  oil-cloth; 
foundries; china-clay; paper. rubber; card- 
board; saw-mills; and brickyards. The in- 


crease in output has been attained by the in- 
troduction of improved machinery, by the ap- 
pheation of more rational methods of work, 
by better utilization of workers’ capacities, 
by the introduction of bonuses for certain 
operations, by improved conditions of labour, 
better wages, etc. 


An administrative decree 
was promulgated in Poland 
on June 7, 1927, introducing 
a new industrial code which 
will come into operation six months after its 
publication and will cancel All conflicting 
legislation. The code is divided into ten parts, 
as follows: (1) Fundamental principles, (2) 
Industries having permanent premises, (3) In- 
dustries not having permanent premises, (4) 
Markets and fairs, (5) Associations and feder- 
ations of associations, (6) Apprentices in in- 
dustry, (7) Penal clauses, (8) Industrial auth- 
orities, (9) Craftsmen, (10) Transitional and 
final provisions. 


Industrial Code 
in Poland 


For the purposes of the Decrees the word 
“Industry” includes all trades and establish- 
ments engaged in producing, transforming, 
selling or buying goods, or rendering services. 
The following occupational groups are not in- 
cluded: (1) Agriculture, horticulture and 
forestry, (2) Pisciculture and game preserva- 
tion, (3) Industries covered by mining legis- 
lation, (4) Undertakings pertaining to a State 
monopoly, (5) Railway and shipping com- 
panies, (6) Migration agencies, (7) Electric 
power stations, (8) Educational establishments, 
(9) Sanatoria, surgeries, etc., (10) Banks, 
credit, insurance and guarantee establishments, 
(11) Offices of solicitors, engineers, architects, 
ete., (12) Literary and artistic professions, the 
publication and sale of newspapers and peri- 
odicals, (13) The professions of physician, 
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dentist, midwife, etc., (14) Pharmacies, bac- 
teriological laboratories, etc., (15) Stock- 
brokers’ offices, (16) Places of entertainment, 
(17) Homework, (18) Employment exchanges, 
(19) Detective offices, (20) Public scriveners’ 
offices, (21) Commerce in war materials, (22) 
Land agents’ offices engaged in allotment and 
settlement schemes outside the confines of 
towns. 

Every Polish citizen is free to carry on an 
industry, unless the Decree states otherwise, 
foreigners having the same rights as Poles, 
provided the principle of reciprocity be ob- 
served. 


ee 


The Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation 
Board received reports during October of 
992 accidents, including two. fatalities. 





The Factory Inspection Branch of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario reports a total of 435 acci- 
dents during the month of October, 1927. 
Of this number, 199 were stated to be injuries 
to the upper extremities, hand, fingers, thumbs, 
arms, shoulders, wrists and elbows. Accidents 
classified as “trunk” injuries amounted to 
56; and those classed as injuries to the lower 
extremities totalled 92. The industries in 
which these accidents occurred were as fol- 
lows: Pulp and paper trades, 82; metal trades, 
158; rubber and rubber goods, 38; textiles, 15; 
food, 22; lumber, 11; chemicals, 2; convey- 
ances, etc., 18; transportation, 48; clay, glass 
and stone, 3; unclassified trades, 19; leather 
goods, 4; woodworking and wearing apparel, 
15. 





The Canadian Mining Journal, in its issue 
for October 28, contains an instructive descrip- 
tion of mine safety appliances contributed by 
Mr. KE. H. Sykes, of the Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The article describes modern systems of under- 
ground illumination, methods of rock dusting, 
gas masks, oxygen-breathing apparatus, pro- 
per methods of resuscitation, gas indicators 
and detectors, and first aid equipment. 





At an inquest into the death of a miner at 
Drumheller, Alberta, resulting from injuries 
caused by a blast of coal on October 12, the 
coroner’s jury found that shots had been fired 
without regard to the requirements of the 
Alberta Mines Act. They recommended that 


the act “be lived up to in its entirety at this 
mine, and a permanent shot lighter holding 
at least a third-class certificate, be employed; 
that all shooting be done at different periods 
in different districts so as to avoid confusion 
and that a proper report be made out by the 
shot lighter.” 


Correction 


Attention is drawn to a statement in the 
August issue of the Lasour Gazerre on page 
887 with reference to agreements between 
the railroad telegraphers and the principal 
railways providing for increases in wages, in 
which it was erroneously stated that linemen 
were given an increase of $10.82 per month, 
instead of $5 per month as for certain other 
classes. 





Fishermen’s Proposals in Maritime 
Provinces 


At the first session of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Maritime fishing industry (Lasour 
GazertTE, October, 1927, page 1030), the fisher- 
men of Nova Scotia submitted the following 
suggestions: 

The establishment of a separate department 


of fisheries with a minister from the Maritime 
Provinces. 


The appointment of inspectors who are prac- 
tical fishermen. 

Expansion of markets, both home and 
foreign, which would involve advertising and 
increased activity by Canadian commissioners. 

Abolition of steam trawlers. This, Mr. 
Ernst said, was the most vexed question which 
would come before the commission. 

Intensification of scientific research. 

Encouragement in the form of bonus to 
private enterprise for the establishment of 
plants to utilize fish by-products and dog fish. 

Restoration of the modus vivendi. 

Imposition of a duty on foreign fish. Mr. 
Ernst said this was aimed particularly at 
Newfoundland. 

Lower transportation charges, especially 
with respect to shipments of live lobsters. 

Fishermen’s insurance on smaller boats and 
gear. 

Long term loans to fishermen. 

Radio broadcasting of weather reports. 

Readjustment of the bounty to fishermen. 


. VEESE. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Sf ents employment situation at the end of 

October was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 

In the Province of Nova Scotia farm 
workers were engaged at the usual fall work. 
Fair catches were reported by the fishing in- 
dustry, but the weather was somewhat ad- 
While construction work was slacken- 
ing off in other districts, at Halifax it was 
brisk, with several large projects, including 
two hotels, under way and with prospects of 
a continuance of a large volume of work dur- 
ing the winter months. The manufacturing 
industries remain normal with only the usual 
seasonal fluctuations reported; in anticipation 
of Christmas business, confectionery and some 
other lines were busier. A start had been made 
in the logging industry. Coal production was 
rather good for the season. While passenger 
traffic had fallen off, freight was heavy. Trade 
was good, while collections were fair. 

The agricultural industry in New Bruns- 
wick likewise was engaged at fall work. The 
' logging industry was getting its fall and winter 
work under way, and some placements were 
being made by the employment offices. The 
fishing industry in this Province showed fair 
activity. While no large construction jobs 
were being carried on, work on smaller under- 
takings was progressing satisfactorily and con- 
tinuing to afford considerable employment to 
workers in this industry. Manufacturing in- 
dustries showed very little fluctuation. Trans- 
portation showed favourable activity, while 
trade was reported to be fairly good. 

Orders for farm workers being received at 
the Quebec employment offices were not very 
numerous. Although logging camps had taken 
on a number of workers, vacancies were still 
being notified and an increasing number of 
placements were being effected. Throughout 
this Province manufacturing industries main- 
tained satisfactory activity; this general state- 
ment is applicable to practically all indus- 
tries at all important centres. Judging by the 
number of vacancies for building and con- 
struction workers still being received at the 
employment offices, activity in these lines had 
not begun the regular fall curtailment. Freight 
trafic was reported as being very heavy, 
while trade was stated to be excellent. Ths 
usual shortage of female domestic workers was 
reported. Reviewing the Province generally, 
it might be said that the employment situation 
was very satisfactory. 

The demands for farm workers in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario showed a very considerable 
falling off in comparison with the month pre- 


vious; applicants appeared to be about as 
numerous as vacancies. With no sign of 
slackening activity, manufacturing industries 
maintained their rather high levels of pro- 
duction, and there were some demands for 
additional workers, which were easily met. 
Throughout the Province building and con- 
struction were rapidly drawing to a close, and 
in consequence of this fact the demands for 
such workers had fallen off considerably. 
Vacancies for logging workers were fairly 
heavy and some slight temporary shortages 
of workers were reported from Northern 
Ontario. With no labour fluctuations of con- 
sequence, mining remained normal. Fair de- 
mands and practically no shortages were the 
features of the situation as far as female 
domestic workers were concerned. 


Harvesting in the Province of Manitoba 
having been practically completed, vacancies 
notified to the Employment Service were not 
numerous, and were chiefly for experienced 
men for fall work. Brisk demands for workers 
for the logging industry were being registered, 
and Winnipeg was making many placements. 
Building and construction maintained a satis- 
factory level of activity, especially at Brandon 
and Winnipeg. As usual the calls for casual 
labourers were not numerous and were very 
easily met. There was a lessened demand for 
women domestic workers. 

In Saskatchewan threshing was being 
finished up and there were few demands for 
workers. Some vacancies for men for fall 
farm work were being notified to the offices 
and sufficient men were available. Although 
building and construction was closing down to 
some extent, slight demands were still coming 
in, and workers were being despatched to fill 
them. There were numerous requests for ex- 
perienced workers for logging camps. The 
demand for general labourers was very smal}, 
with the usual surplus of applicants. The 
number ‘of women making application for 
domestic work equalled the requirements of 
such workers. 

With considerable threshing yet to be done 
in some parts of Alberta, labour was rather 
plentiful throughout the Province, due to the 
influx from Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
There was still some call for railroad labour. 
Bush workers were being asked for to some 
extent with local shortages of experienced men 
reported. Some vacancies for coal miners 
were opening up; the strike in this industry 
in the Drumheller district was affecting the 
situation there. As in Saskatchewan, the de- 
mands for and the number of women domestic 
workers practically coincided. 
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A few orders for bush and logging workers 
were being received at the various British 
Columbia employment offices, but no general 
improvement in this industry was reported. 
A fair volume of construction work was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily and most building trades- 
men were employed. Railroad construction 
labour was still being taken on. The metal 
mining industries remained normal. Manu- 
facturing industries were commented upon as 
being fair. Generally speaking, conditions in 


the Coast Province were rather good and un- 
employment was comparatively small for the 
season. 

Industrial 


activity for the 


EMPLOYERS’ first time since the beginning 
ReEPporRTS. of April, showed a. slight 

falling off on October 1, 
according to statements tabulated by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,241 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 904,880 
persons, as compared with 909,229 in the pre. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 

















1927 1926 
October September August October Septem ber August 
irae: external arorerates.. an ba le. ca ae eee 191,137, 407 195, 303, 235 219, 616, 415 178, 889, 595 181, 332, 805 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUIMMD LION seer mie gael renner Yrs 91,802,777 99, 348, 340 88,127,214 85,562,911 89, 669,575 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 97,412,316} 94,216,194] 130,279,870] 92,224,610] 99, 621.419 
Customs duty collected....... Dy Rhy ee te See PS 13,575, 827 14, 912, 637 13, 946, 044 13,619, 733 13, 722, 633 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNUS: errrt a ee tak Shee meee Coe tee eee 2,843, 933,991] 2,607,321, 486] 2,830,782, 750| 2,357,181,127] 2,446,244, 992 
Bankiclearings:, e.g slimes iP 1./|,...32 OER ee 1,652, 000,000} 1,542,000,000} 1,648,177,107] 1,383, 628,097] 1, 404, 000, 000 
Bank notes in circulation...... Ob ec eee. 171,889,550 166, 646, 392 187,011, 196 168,008, 821 167, 047,033 
Bank deposits, savings........ OT eee eee 1, 395,329,840] 1, 389, 703,490] 1,347,564, 144] 1,335, 895,766) 1,383, 116,753 
Bank loans; commercial, ete: $. © |a..4. 0.01500: 1,035, 880, 288} 1,025, 605,519 983, 440, 760 959, 889, 525 945, 274, 265 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Commionstocks:, bts ee 207-9 197-2 184-2 155-4 157-0 152-8 

PP Telerred StOCKSER esate tes. chy ees 111-5 109-5 108-2 97-8 98-2 97-1 

116 Se ee aera 5 teh, so ee | 111-6 111-6 111-1 109-5 109-6 109-5 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

OTs: satis Hagen RAED, GREET ees 152-4 151-4 152-3 151-1 152-5 153-9 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POU. PAAR be ctbeeeeree aye e $ 21-18 21-05 21-11 21-14 21-15 21-32 
{Business failures, number.... Zs |: tee eee ee 146 Ro 8 Eeceorece tee ee 140 
tBusiness failures, liabilities... $ BO GOON cso ten x vac 1, 680, 886 eS 1 es alias Bil 1,715, 844 
§Employment Index Number, 

Employers’ pay roll figures. 109-0 109-7 109-2 105-2 104-9 104-2 
*$Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)..... ni E sss e308 *3°3 P40) *2-3 
Iinmigraiipy ye <>. Ghat tothe: Wo alae eee |. MA ee ae 10, 242 10,013 12,409 13,946 
DOUGIAS DECUGS. ace asor Ae Llmoeme Oe 14, 410,212 29, 651, 888 14,614,543 11,047,503 11,672,599 
{Contracts awarded........,. $ 47,135,400 32, 787, 700 29, 881,000 43, 384, 000 20, 760, 000 31, 696, 000 
Mineral Production— 

Pigiraa, gen. ee tence tons 38,097 52,470 63, 234 70,124 64, 187 58,780 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 56,371 54, 250 77,479 63, 542 58, 837 45, 674 

Horror lovee. en oe tons 4,815 4,771 4,839 3,559 3,083 3,085 

TE od Saeed gh th Mn ee Bra eee 1,339,422 IIT, OGate <> hoe eee 1,406, 675|...-.......... 
Silver oreshipped from Cobalt lbs. 1,218,389 1,049, 294 1,069, 376 1,031,078 1,320,577 1,490, 496 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

umbia ees ie a LS bd te eee 222,776,574] 216,163,619] 237,291,830] 190,344,981] 201,172, 456 

ailway— 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

freighter: 14 cars 332, 406 286, 150 250, 924 328, 771 285,571 235, 298 
(14)Canadian National Rail- 

Ways, gross earnings.... $ 20,619, 135 17, 614, 005 17,032,530 21,479, 874 18,068,077 16,594, 147 
(2)Operating expenses... . ia coc, eR hae eee 16,857,553} 16,466,689) 16,255,465) = 16, 356, 535 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings..... fer ee ee 17,053,124} 17,258,634] 21,877,710} 18,875,404] 16, 630, 178 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

aes; scene ae ee CRE hurls 3.6 aa 12,559,112 13,396, 485 13, 480,510 12, 426, 580 12,324,798 
Steam railways, freight in 

Cet a a ee os ee a eae 2,134, 404,680] 4,018,593, 887] 3, 144,211,445] 2,047, 223,917 

INC WSDIINtt eee ree ONSi negirertee. sic che 178,815 180, 187 168, 860 161,387 162,545 
Automobiles, passenger....... |.............. 8, 681 10,139 10,595 12,444 12,782 
***Tndex of physical volume 

Ol Trusiviess. Foun. tas ot oe ee ee 7144-1 144-1 142-9 132-9 134-4 

Industrialproduction) gc 00.0918, be). ie 71148-6 157-0 159-6 141-1 139-9 
Dignuladparing 2 6 eit tee. oo Ves +t144-1 156-6 157-2 145-8 134-6 


oe ee eS AN ee a a ne eee ee eee 


*Figures for end of previous months. 


; ] Bradstreet. 
in this issue. y 


**Vigures for four weeks ending October 29, 1927, and corresponding previous periods. 


{Maclean Building Review. §¥or group figures see articles elsewhere 


***The index of the 


physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
ing and construction. 


east of Quebec. (?)Including lines east of Quebec. 


A any Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 


{tPreliminary. (1)Excluding lines 
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ceding month. Although employment on the 
same date last year had shown a small ad-~ 
vance, the situation then, as at the beginning 
of October of earlier years of the record, was 
not so favourable as on the date under re- 
view, when the index stood at 109.0, compared 
with 109.7 on September 1, and with 105.2, 
98.3, 93.9, 99.5, 94.6 and 90.2 on October 1, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively. The number of persons employed 
by the reporting firms in January, 1920, is 
taken in every case as the base equal to 100. 


Ontario firms afforded greater employment, 
while elsewhere there were contractions, of 
which the most marked were in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces there were further large losses, involving 
more workers than those registered on the 
corresponding date last year, when, however, 
the index was. slightly lower. Construction 
and transportation reported the bulk of th2 
decline, although the tendency was also un- 
favourable in manufacturing logging and 
services. In Quebec, manufacturing and high- 
way construction registered most of the de- 
crease, while logging, mining, transportation, 
building and railway construction and trade 
afforded more employment. In Ontario, con- 
tinued improvement was indicated, particularly 
in manufacturing, logging and trade. On the 
other hand, there were marked losses in con- 
struction and smaller reductions in transpor- 
tation. In the Prairie Provinces, the falling 
off in employment was in contrast with the 
gain reported on the corresponding date last 
year; the index number then, however, was 
lower. The curtailment took place chiefly in 
construction, but also in manufacturing and 
services, while mining, transportation and 
trade were more active. In British Colum- 
bia, further moderate contractions were noted, 
mainly in construction, services and _fish- 
canning, but logging and shipping reported 
heightened activity. 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton and Vancouver, but downward in Wind- 
sor and the Other Border ‘Cities, and Winni- 
peg. In Montreal, transportation, building 
and trade reported the bulk of the gain, while 
little general change was noted in manu- 
factures. In Quebec, practically all the ad- 
vance took place in construction. In Toronto, 
manufacturing, particularly of textile pro- 
ducts, was much busier, as were trade, services 
and communications; construction, on the 
other hand, was slacker. In Ottawa, manu- 
facturing and trade were rather more active, 
while in transportation and construction there 
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were small declines. In Hamilton, improve- 
ment was registered in construction and 
trade, other industries showing little general 
change. In Windsor and the Other Border 
Cities, the falling off in the number employed 
was mainly in automobile plants (in which 
considerable short time was also reported), 
and in transportation and construction. In 
Winnipeg, trade was decidedly more active, 
but there were reductions in building, com- 
munications and manufactures. In Van- 
couver, shipping was busier, and small gains 
were noted in manufactures as a whole, but 
services and some other industries reported 
losses. 


There was a further small contraction in 
manufactures, largely in fish-preserving and 
sawmilling plants, although there was also a 
falling off in rubber, building material and 
iron and steel works. In the last-named 
group, considerable short time was reported. 
On the other hand, vegetable food factories 
showed important seasonal improvement, and 
there were also large gains in textile and 
electrical apparatus plants. Logging, mining, 
transportation and trade registered pronounced 
seasonal gains, but in construction and ser- 
vices there were extensive losses. An article 
elsewhere in this issue gives in some detail 
the employment situation as at the beginning 
of October. 


TRADE The situation among local 
UNION trade unions at the close of 
REPORT. September, as indicated by 


the returns tabulated from 
1,601 labour organizations with an aggregate 
membership of 171,435 persons, was slightly 
more favourable than in August, the Septem- 
ber unemployment percentage standing at 3.1 
as against a percentage of 3.7 in the previous 
month. The change was very slight in com- 
parison with the returns of September of last 
year, when 3.3 per cent of the members were 
idle. Manitoba and Saskatchewan alone re- 
ported small reductions in the volume of work 
afforded when compared with August, while all 
other provinces shared in the offsetting in- 
crease in employment. In comparison with 
the conditions of September last year im- 
provement was apparent among New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions, the change in Quebec being most pro- 
nounced, while in the remaining provinces 
there was slight curtailment of activity. 


A report in more detail of the conditions 
among local trade unions at the close of 
September will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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Reports of the Employment 


EMPLOYMENT Service of Canada for the 
OFFICE month of September, 1927, 
REPORTS. showed 78,967 references to 


positions and a total of 77,- 
242 placements, of which 65.503 were in 
regular employment and 11,739 in casual 
work. Regular placements totalled 60,579 
for men and 4,924 for women. Vacancies re- 
ported to the Service numbered 88,426, of 
which 76,391 were for men and 12,035 for 
women. Applications for work were received 
at the offices from 73,169 men and 13,628 
women, a total of 86,797. A marked increase 
due to the active demand for harvest workers 
in the west is recorded in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted when the figures are com- 
pared with those of the preceding month, and 
also with those of September a year ago, re- 
ports for August, 1927, showing 58,858 vacan- 
cies offered, 64,282 applications made, and 
54,624 placements effected, while in Septem- 
ber, 1926, there were recorded 64,106 vacan- 
cies, 60,692 applications for work, and 52,150 
placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment. In another section of this issue may 
be found a detailed report of the work of the 
offices for September, 1927, and for the 
quarterly period July to September of the 
current year. 


Some figures indicating the 


PropDuctTIoNn recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 1152. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that the physical volume of 
business in Canada, after seasonal adjustment, 
was maintained in September, the index pub- 
lished in the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics being 144.1 in September, as well 
as in the preceding month, Mining and con- 
struction were more active in September, while 
the export of lumber and the production of 
newsprint, indicating the trend in the forestry 
division, were in slightly lesser volume. Most 
of the manufacturing industries showed mod- 
erate recession. Retail and wholesale trade 
was well maintained, and merchandise ex- 
ports were somewhat greater. The increase in 
carloadings was not sufficient to counterbal- 
ance the seasonal adjustment. Bank debits 
were greater than in the corresponding month 
of any year since the record was first com- 
piled, but heavy speculative trading was the 
principal cause of the marked increase. 

Most lines of manufacturing enterprise 
showed a recession in September, the prelim- 
inary index—a weighted average of the phy- 
sical volume of 16 important commodities 
used as raw materials or constituting finished 


| 
products—was 144.1 compared with 156.6 in 
August. The index for September, 1926, was 
145.8, being slightly greater than in the month 
under review. 


The primary iron and steel industry was less 
active in September and the output of auto- 
mobiles was, after seasonal adjustment, at a 
low level, the decline being due in part to 
the suspension of production by a large manu- 
facturer pending the introduction of a new 
model. 


The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during August increased 6 per cent over the 
production for the preceding month, and was 
19 per cent greater than the average for 
August in the past five years. The figures 
were 1,313,856 tons in August as against 
1,229,104 tons in July, and an average of 
1,098,698 tons during the five preceding years. 
All the coal producing provinces except New 
Brunswick, showed an increase in production 
as compared with the preceding month, and 
the provinces of Saskatchewan, New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia showed decreases 
as compared with the average for the month 
in the five preceding years. 


Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during August numbered 27,210, of whom 
20,917 worked underground and 6,293 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total-of 26,237 in 
July, of whom 20,223 worked underground and 
6,014 on the surface. Production per man 
was 48.2 tons in August as against 46.8 tons 
in July. During August the production per 
man-day was 2.3 tons, being the same as in 
July. The tonnage lost was largely due to 
lack of orders.* 


According to a report pre- 
BuiLDING Prr- pared by the Dominion Bu- 
MITS AND CON- reau of Statistics, the value 
TRACTS AWARDED of the building permits issued 

by the municipal authorities 
in sixty-three cities in Canada during the 
month of September, 1927, amounted to 
$14,410,212, as compared with $29,651,888 in 
August, 1927, and $11,047,503 in September, 
1926. 

The McLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in October, 1927, at 
$47,135,400. Of this amount $18,693,900 was 
for business building; $15,886,900 for residen- 
tial building; $9,535,600 for public works and 
utilities, and $3,019,000 for industrial building. 
The apportionment of contracts awarded, by 
provinces, during October, 1927, was: Ontario, 
$20,356,300; Quebec, $18,794,500; British Col- 
umbia, $3,777,000; Prairie Provinces, $2,686,- 
000, and the Maritime Provinces, $1,521,600. 
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The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during October, 1927, according to the 
same Rewew, totalled $49,734,700, $17,662,100 
of this amount being for residential building, 
$18,949,300 for business building; $3,760,500 for 
industrial building, and $9,362,800 for engineer- 
ing construction (including bridges, dams and 
wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, streets and 
general engineering, 

The total value of construction contracts 
awarded in the Dominion during the January- 
October period, 1927, was $352,009,100, and 
was classified as business building, $129,592,- 
700; residential, $106,866,300; public works and 
utilities, $80,479,900 and industrial undertak- 
ings, $35,070,200. The distribution by prov- 
inces during the same period was: Ontario, 
$159,219,300; Quebec, $115,621,300; Prairie 
Provinces, $42,274,300; British Columbia, $26,- 
277,100, and the Maritime Provinces, $8,617,100. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in September, 1927, the 

merchandise entered for consumption amount- 

ed to $91,802,777, as compared with $99,348,340 
in August, 1927, and with $85,562,911 in Sep- 
tember, 1926. The chief imports in Septem- 
ber, 1927, were: Iron and its products, $20,- 

652,653; non-metallic minerals and products, 

$14,884,015, and fibres, textiles and textile pro- 

ducts, $14,032,649. The domestic merchandise 
exported amounted to $97,412,316 in Septem- 
ber, 1927, as compared with $94,216,194 in 

August, 1927, and with $92,224,610 in Septem- 

ber, 1926. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $29,140,941; wood, wood 
products and paper, $25,423,419, and animals 
and animal products, $16,608,027. 

In the six months ending September, 1927, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $196,761,773; 
wood, wood products and paper, $144,412,203, 
and animals and animal products, $76,575,468. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
October, 1927, was greater than during Septem- 
ber, 1927, and October, 1926. There were in 
existence during the month twenty-one dis- 
putes, involving 4,058 workpeople, and_re- 
sulting in a time loss of 46,844 working days, 
as compared with twelve disputes in Septem- 
ber, involving 2,616 workpeople and resulting 
in a time loss of 9,611 working days. In 
October, 1926, there had been recorded eight 
disputes, involving 705 workpeople and _ re- 


sulting in a time loss of 12,142 working days. 
One of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to October terminated during the month 
and nine of the strikes and lockouts re- 
ported as commencing during October also 
terminated during the month. At the end 
of October, therefore, there were on record 
eleven strikes and lockouts, affecting 1,705 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was $10.99 at the beginning of October, 
as compared with $10.87 for September; 
$10.93 for October, 1926; $10.89 for October, 
1925; $10.31 for October, 1924; $10.65 for 
October, 1923; $10.23 for October, 1922; 
$11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 for October, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $13.54 
for October, 1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. 
The increase was due mainly to seasonal ad- 
vances in the prices of eggs, milk and butter, 
although slight advances occurred in the 
prices of mutton, pork, bacon, lard, cheese, 
rolled oats, rice and beans. The most im- 
portant decline occurred in the price of 
potatoes, while there were slight declines in 
the prices of beef, veal, flour, evaporated 
apples and yellow sugar. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.18 at the beginning of 
October, as compared with $21.05 for Septem- 
ber; $21.14 for October, 1926; $21.11 for 
October, 1925; $20.67 for October, 1924; 
$21.16 for October, 1923; $20.87 for October, 
1922; $22.01 for October, 1921; $26.46 for 
October, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$21.48 for October, 1918; and $1448 for 
October, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher, due 
to an increase in the price of anthracite coal. 
Rent was also slightly higher. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly higher at 152.4 for October, as 
compared with 151.4 for September; 151.3 
for October, 1926; 156.0 for October, 1925; 
157.0 for October, 1924; 153.1 for October, 
1923; 148.1 for October, 1922; 155.6 for 
October, 1921; 236.3 for October, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); and 206.9 for 
October, 1918. In the classification according 
to chief component materials two of the eight 
main groups advanced, two moved downward, 
and four were practically unchanged. The 
Animals and their Products group and the 
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Textile and Textile Products group advanced, 
the former due to increases in the prices of 
butter, milk, eggs, sole leather, mess pork 
and cattle, which more than offset declines 
in the prices of fresh meat, fowl, bacon and 
muskrat skins; and the latter due to higher 
prices for cotton textiles, raw wool and 
hessian, which more than offset slight declines 
in the prices of raw cotton, silk and jute. The 
Vegetables and their Products group was 
somewhat lower, declines in the prices of 
grains, flour, shorts, raw sugar, rosin, turpen- 


tine and straw more than offsetting advances 
in the prices of foreign fruits, rubber, cocoa 
beans, coffee and potatoes. A decline in the 
price of steel sheets caused a decrease in the 
Iron and its Products group. In the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group lead, tin, spelter and 
solder declined, while silver and some copper 


products advanced. The group was un- 
changed. The Wood and Wood Products 
group, the Chemicals and Allied Products 


group, and the Non-Metallic Minerals group 
were also practically unchanged. 


The Coal Situation in Europe 


In a leading article on “The Outlook for 
Coal,” the South Wales Journal of Commerce 
of September 8 said: “This year’s European 
coal production is at the rate of over 150 
million tons per annum in excess of that in 
1926, and over 70 million tons greater than 
that in 1925. This great increase is the dead- 
weight which more than anything else ac- 
counts for the depression in the European min- 
ing industry, and particularly that of the 
United Kingdom.” 

The prospects of any agreement between 


coal-preducing countries appear more remote. 


than ever, although the Prager Presse reports 
a rumour from Berlin of the creation of an 
international commission to study the situa- 
tion in the coal trade. This Commission will, 
it is said, include Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, Austria and probably also Hol- 
land, Belgium and Poland. Negotiations are 
said to be taking place to secure the adherence 
of England and France. 

In reporting the Paris meeting of the Inter- 
national Miners’ Executive, Vorwaerts (Berlin) 
of August 10 stated that “The International 
Miners’ Executive intends to give every en- 
couragement to the formation of an _ inter- 
national coal entente and to complete the 
statistical data already at hand. By this 
means the numerous difficulties in the way of 
an international coal agreement, as recently 
exposed in the British House of Commons dur- 
ing a debate, when a Labour representative 
urged the summoning of an international con- 
ference of coal-producing countries for the for- 
mation of an organ of control for world ex- 
port prices, will be more easily overcome.” 


However, in England there does not appear 
to be any desire to arrive at an understand- 
ing. The Times Trade and Engineering Sup- 
plement stated in an article of July 30 that: 
“For the British coal mining industry to con- 
sent at the present time to enter into any- 


thing in the nature of an international coal 
eartel would be most foolhardy. To do so 
would virtually mean allowing Germany to 
capitalize the whole of her Reparations supply 
and other mations to fund that portion of 
their production which has expanded purely 
as a result of our own troubles and the crea- 
tion of artificial barriers against the entry of 
British coal. When we have won back a 
considerable portion of our pre-war custom in 
the European markets, it will be soon enough 
to enter into such pourparlers, although it may 
be only under the most severe pressure that 
British coal-owners will consent to enter into 
engagements designed to interfere with the free 
access of coal to its natural markets or to set 
up arbitrary price-levels against consumers. 
But it may be desirable to anticipate that 
day by giving the industry a rather more com- 
posite structure so as to enable it to act 
in unison on those and other questions which 
affect our trade.” 


Mr. F. G. Morehouse, president of the Nova 
Scotia Teachers’ Union and principal of Cum- 
berland County Academy, in a recent address, 
suggested that special grants should be made 
to teachers who devote themselves to the 
service of rural schools; that the standard 
of teachers’ qualifications should be raised, 
and that an adequate pension scheme should 
be provided for teachers. Mr. Morehouse 
stated that a committee of five active teachers 
was engaged in investigating the pension sys- 
tems in Great Britain and other countries, 
and would present a report early next year 
regarding a pension scheme for teachers in the 
province. About 1,400 teachers in the pro- 
vince are now members of the union. The 
teachers organizations in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia are asking for provincial 
legislation on the same lines. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1927 


URING the month of October three ap- 
plications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour, as follows:— 


(1) From the underground employees of 
the Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, 
Limited. The dispute arose in connection 
with negotiations concerning a new wage 
agreement, the employees requesting. the 
restoration of a daily bonus of 60 cents, 
which had been deducted in June, 1925; also 
the readjustment of wage rates and working 
conditions. Mr. F. E. Harrison, representa- 
tive of the Department of Labour, resident 
in Vancouver, and Mr. J. D. McNiven, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia, conferred at Nanaimo with the 
disputing parties, but were unsuccessful in 
effecting a settlement. Application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
then made by the employees, and the Min- 
ister of Labour established a board com- 
posed as follows: His Honour Judge C. H. 
Barker, Nanaimo, B.C., chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Messrs. D. 8. Wallbridge, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Joseph Hitchin, Nanaimo, BC., 
nominees of the company and employees 
respectively. 

(2) From certain employees of the Toron- 
to, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, being freight shed foremen, freight 
checkers, truckers, clerks, messengers, etic. 

(3) From certain workmen, being line- 
men and cable splicers, employed by the 
Hydro Electric System of the city of Winni- 
peg. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


An application was reported in the May 
issue of the Lasour GazeTTe as having been 
received from clerks employed in the mechani- 
cal departments, car and locomotive foremen’s 
offices, being members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. The dis- 
pute concerned certain proposals submitted by 
the employees looking to an agreement as to 
rates of pay and working conditions, and in- 
cluding a request for increased wages. The 
number of employees directly affected by the 
dispute was given as 275. Avction looking to 
the establishment of a board was held in abey- 
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- other two members; 


ance’ during the summer pending the outcome 
of direct negotiations. Efforts made by the 
parties concerned to bring about a satisfactory 
adjustment of the dispute proving fruitless, 
the Minister of Labour during October estab- 
lished a board, and appointed members there- 
to as follows: Professor Edouard Montpetit, 
Montreal, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of 
the Board; Sir William Stavert, Montreal, 


appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 


recommendation from the employing com- 
pany; and Mr. J. T. Foster, employees’ nom- 
inee. 

The May issue of the Lasour Gazette con- 
tained the text of the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with a dispute between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada and the Canadian Pacific 
Steamships Limited and certain of their em- 
ployees, being checkers and coopers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The board was composed of Mr, 
Farquhar Robertson, Montreal, chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
Sir William Stavert, 
Montreal, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a recommendation from the em- 
ployers; and Mr. J. T. Foster, Montreal, 
nominee of the employees. Two hundred and 
twenty-five employees were stated to be di- 
rectly affected by the dispute, which related to 
the employees’ request for increased wages and 
changed working conditions. The report of 
the board was unanimous, and recommended 
an increase of three cents an hour to the em- 
ployees concerned. This recommendation was 
accepted by the employees but rejected by 
the shipping interests. Word reached the De- 
partment recently, however, to the effect that 
the shipping interests had notified their re- 
spective employees of an increase of three 
cents per hour to the checkers, coopers, etc., 
effective as from October 1 of this year. 

Reference appeared in last month’s Lasour 
GAzETTE to the receipt in the Department of 
an application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National, Canadian Pacific and Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railways, and certain of 
their employees, being locomotive engineers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Iengineers. The application was made on be- 
half of 7,000 employees, who requested a 
fifteen per cent wage increase. During the 
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last week of September, the Honourable Mr. 
Heenan, Minister of Labour, requested repre- 
sentatives of the railways and of the union 
concerned to meet him in Ottawa, where a 
conference, over which he presided, was held. 
It was agreed at the conference that certain 
suggestions made by the Minister as to a 
basis of settlement of the dispute would be 
considered by the railway companies and the 
men. The negotiations, however, which con- 


tinued for a couple of weeks, proved unsuc- 
cessful, and the Minister of Labour proceeded 
to Montreal to consult further with the vari- 
ous parties concerned. Mr. Heenan held: sev- 
eral conferences with the railway and union 
officials, and with his assistanice a settlement 
was reached whereby the locomotive engineers 
secured a wage increase averaging five per 
cent, effective as from July 1, 1927. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION BOARDS IN BELGIUM 


ONCILIATION and arbitration boards for 
the prevention or settlement of collective 
disputes between employers and workpeople 
were established in Belgium last year, the 
order for their establishment taking effect in 
June, 1926. An account of the first year’s 
working of the new boards was given in a re- 
cent issue of the Revue du Travail (Belgium). 


The Boards are of two kinds, “official” and 
“free”. The former are set up by the Minister 
of Industry, Labour and Social Welfare in 
any district in which it is considered necessary. 
Each official board consists of a chairman, a 
vice-chairman, a secretary, three members rep- 
resenting the employers and three representing 
the workpeople. A deputy member must be 
appointed for each full member to act in the 
absence of the latter. The employers’ and 
workers’ representatives are appointed by the 
minister from lists of candidates submitted by 
the respective organizations in the district con- 
cerned. “Free” conciliation and arbitration 
boards are set up under agreements concluded 
between employers and workers in an under- 
taking or a group of undertakings, or between 
associations of employers or workpeople. These 
boards must be approved by the Minister of 
Industry, Labour and Social Welfare, who 
may introduce into the agreement such modi- 
fications as he may consider necessary, de- 
fining especially the competence of the board, 
the undertakings or associations to which it is 
applicable, and the method of election of mem- 
bers. Approved boards deal with disputes be- 
tween the parties to the agreement instituting 
the board. Any difference with regard to the 
terms of the agreement is referred to the 
“official” board, which declares whether it is 
to be dealt with by the approved board or 
whether it is itself the competent authority to 
deal with the matter. 

If a dispute arises which is likely to result 
in a strike or a lock-out, one of the parties 
must inform the chairman of the competent 
board, who, within five days, must convene a 


meeting of the board and invite the parties 
or their representatives to attend. The board 
hears the statements of the parties, makes any 
necessary inquiries and invites the parties to 
make proposals with a view to conciliation. 
If all attempts at conciliation fail the board 
will then suggest that the dispute be settled 
by arbitration, offer its services for this pur- 
pose and invite the parties to select an arbi- 
trator. If arbitration is agreed on, the parties 
must sign a document indicating the points 
for arbitration and containing an undertaking 
to accept the findings of the arbitrator. If 
the offer of arbitration is rejected by one or 
both of the parties, the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the board, together with a state- 
ment dealing with the questions in dispute, 
means for settling the dispute, and the extent 
of the responsibility of each party for the 
failure of conciliation, are to be sent to the 
Minister of Industry, Labour and Social Wel- 
fare. 

During the first year of the working of the 
new system, that is, up to June 30, 1927, the 
official boards were called upon to deal with 
285 disputes, 255 of which related to wage 
questions. The results of the intervention of 
the boards were as follows:— 

Conciliation effected in 120 disputes; arbi- 
tration accepted in 11 disputes; no conciliation 
effected in 66 disputes; arbitration refused in 
45 disputes; outside province of board, 12 
cases; results unknown in 31 disputes. Total, 


285. 





Painters in Winnipeg recently asked the city 
council to provide for the licensing of painters 
in the city as a means of keeping this work 
in the hands of responsible workmen. The 
request was referred to a committee but it was 
pointed out that the city charter gives no 
authority to the council to issue licenses to 
painters in the city. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during October was 
twenty-one, as compared with twelve during 
the preceding month. The time loss for the 
month was greater than during October, 
1926, being 46,844 working days as compared 
with 12,142 working days during the same 
month last year. 








Number | Number of] Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
5 “a LD 21 4,058 46,844 
Sent 2004.4 c..recwes 12 2,616 9,611 
OCG MIO2G ences ocac 8 705 12, 142 





The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees at its com- 
mencement and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Nine disputes, involving 914 workpeople, 
were carried over from September. One of 
the strikes and lockouts commencing prior 
to October terminated during the month, and 
nine of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during October also terminated during th: 
month. At the end of October, therefore, 
there were on record eleven strikes and lock- 
outs, as follows: pulpwood cutters, Northern 
Ontario; bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; ladies’ cloth- 
ing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s 
clothing factory workers, Montreal, P.Q.; 
electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.; blacksmiths. 
Saskatoon, Sask.; stonecutters, Montreal, 
P.Q.; sheet metal workers, Montreal, P.Q.; 
plasterers, Vancouver, B.C.; carpenters, Tor- 
onto, Ont.; and building trades, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared them terminated. 
Information is available as to two such dis- 
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putes, namely, fur workers at Winnipeg, Man., 
September 25, 1926, and plumbers at Windsor, 
Ont., April 5, 1927. 

Of the Baveparct which commenced during 
the month, two were against the dismissal of 
an employee, two for union wages and-work- 
ing conditions, one against alleged violation 
of agreement, one for recognition of union, 
one for increase in wages, three for union 
shop and two were in sympathy with another 
strike. Of the ten strikes and lockouts which 
terminated during the month five were in 
favour of employers and five in favour of the 
employees. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Putpwoop Curters, NortHern On‘?ARIO— 
During September, as stated in the October 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, a number of 
loggers ceased work near Sudbury, demanding 
an increase in wages, and later the dispute 
spread throughout the northern part of 
Ontario, involving numbers of loggers at 
different camps. Reports indicated that in 
some cases the employers complied with the 
demands of the men, and in others attempted 
to replace the strikers, who in turn tried to 
secure work elsewhere. 


Baxrers, MonrreaL, P.Q—In connection 
with this dispute which commenced in May 
it was reported that some of the strikers had 
secured work elsewhere during the month bu: 
that the strike was still unterminated. 


Men’s CLorHine Factory Worxers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—In this dispute, commencing June 
7, 1927, a number of the strikers were re- 
ported to have secured work elsewhere dur- 
ing the month, leaving the number on strike 
at three. 


STONECUTTERS, Montreat, P.Q—It has been 
reported that a number of the strikers 
secured work elsewhere during the month, 
bringing the number involved down from 
forty at the beginning of pie month to twenty 
at the end. 


Sueet Merat Workers, Monrrean, P.Q.—- 
In this dispute it was reported that most of 
the strikers had secured work in other shops 
under the conditions and at the wages de- 
manded by the union, and at the end of 
October there were still three on the strike 
list. 

KvLevator Erecters, Toronto, Ont.—Em- 
ployees of three firms manufacturing and 
installing elevators ceased work on September 
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29 in order to secure a signed agreement, 
between their employers and the union pro- 
viding for an increase in wages and an agree- 
ment with the union. The union had begun 
negotiations with the employers early in 
the year, and had been unsuccessful. The 
dispute affected work being done by the firms 
at Ottawa and several other cities. On 
October 31 work was resumed, agreements 
having been signed providing for wages as at 
$1 for mechanics and 70 cents per hour for 
helpers, also eight hours per day and forty- 
four hours per week as before the strike. 


Coan Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S—An 
employee, a boy, having been dismissed for 
cause, the miners in the colliery ceased work 
on October 11, so that the mine was idle for 
one day. The following day the strikers re- 
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turned to work. The company undertook to 
carry out some repairs, which it was claimed 
the employees had been requesting, so that 
the regular work was not resumed for some 
time. Some of the employees affected claimed 
that this was done as a punishment for going 
on strike, and the provincial Deputy Minister 
of Mines came and inspected the colliery. 


Coan Miners, DruMHeELiER, ALTA.—Em- 
ployees in certain of the mines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drumheller ceased work on Oc- 
tober 18, 1927, in order to secure recognition 
of their union, the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada. Other mines in the neighbourhood, 
employees of which belonged to the United 
Mine Workers of America, were not involved. 
Some of the operators involved filled their 
orders for coal from other mines in the Red 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING OCTOBER, 1927 





Number Time 
of em- loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality ployees | working 


Remarks 


involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts occurring prior to October, 1927 


Loacinc— 
Pulpwood cutters, Northern On- 
TATIOWO a. se tae's Site ee ae 700 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ 26 624 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ors, Totonto; Onteis. 4 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ors, MOntmeal oe 4A). oo, se eee 10 182 
Printing and Publishing— 
*Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.. 3 
Tron, Steel, and Products— 
*Blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon, 
DESK toc: ssn toes | Poe 9 224 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q.. 40 780 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Sheet metal workers, Mont- 
TOA Pe, oe. “oe dat Oe a2 312 
Elevator erecters, Toronto, 
Ont., and certain other cities. 100 


7,000 


104 


2,470 


Commenced Sept. 24, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Not reported terminated. 


Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926; enforce- 
ment of non-union conditions. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 4, 1927, against change to the 
piece rate system and to maintain union condi- 
tions. Unterminated. 


Commenced December 20, 1926, against discharge 
of employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages and 
recognition of union. Unterminated. 


Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced September 1, 1927, for increase in 
wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced September 29, 1927, for increase in 
wages and union agreement. ‘erminated 
October 3, 1927, in favour of employees. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1927. 


MInING— 
Non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing— 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 
IN SS vedisiaie Yo sips ond Ee: 655 


655 |Commenced October 11, 1927, against dismissal of 


employee. Terminated October 12, 1927, in 
favour of employer. 


*Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced but there are still a number of employees out and 


on the strike benefit list of the union. 


ee 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING OCTOBER, 1927—Concluded 





Number | Time 

of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
-| involved days 








(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1927—Concluded 


Minine—Concluded 
Non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing—Concluded 

Coal miners, Robb, Alberta. . 42 336 |Commenced October 12, 1927, for increase in 
wages. Terminated October 22, 1927, in favour 
of employees. 

Coal miners, Drumheller, Al- 

DOTUR oc so. sens cee 600 6,400 |Commenced October 18, 1927, for recognition of 
union. Terminated October 31, 1927, in favour 
of employers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 

Hat makers, Toronto, Ont.... 30 60 jCommenced Oct. 7, 1927, against discharge of 
employee. Terminated Oct. 10, 1927, in favour 
of employer. 

Men’s clothing factory work- 

ers, Montreal, P.Q.......... BY 220 |Commenced Oct. 3, 1927, for union wages and 
working conditions. Terminated Oct. 14, 1927, 
in favour_of employees. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Terrazzo workers, Toronto, 

Ob cc. gas «he ee ee 60 120 |Commenced! Oct. 3, 1927, against alleged violation 
of agreement. ‘Terminated Oct. 5, 1927, -in 
favour of employees. 


Plasterers, Vancouver, B.C... 36 380 |Commenced Oct. 3, 1927, to enforce employment 
of union helpers. Unterminated. 

Carpenters, Toronto, Ont...... 927 22,248 puree Neate 5, 1927, for closed shop. Unter- 
minate 


Plumbers, electricians and 

hoisting engineers, Toronto, 

OBS BOT EE. Ol ot Cee eee 30 75 |Commenced Oct. 6, 1927, in sympathy with dispute 
of carpenters. Terminated Oct. 10, 1927, in 
favour of employers. 

Carpenters, Vancouver, B.C... 7 126 |Commenced Oct. 11, 1927, for employment of a 
union hoisting engineer. Terminated Oct. 31, 
1927, in favour of employees. 

Building trades, Toronto, Ont.. 600 4,200 Commenced Oct. 24, 1927, in sympathy with 
dispute of carpenters. Unterminated. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 

Longshoremen, Toronto, Ont.. 125 250 {Commenced Oct. 21, 1927, for increase in wages and 
improved working conditions. Terminated Oct. 
25, 1927, in favour of employers. 





Deer Valley operated by them, and attempts Coat Miners, Ross, Auta—The employees 
were made by the strikers to have employees ceased work on October 12 in order to secure 
in other mines join in the strike. The em- an increase in wages, and on October 22 as a 
ployees refused. Toward the end of the month result of negotiations an agreement was signed 
several of the operators re-opened the mines by the unions concerned, the Mine Workers’ 
with a small number of men working. Ex- Union of Canada, and the employing com- 
plosions causing some damage to surface pany, providing for a higher wage scale. 

equipment occurred on October 31 at two of 
these mines, and there were rumours that men 
on strike had caused them, but it was re- 
ported that the police had failed to find any 
clues as to the guilty parties. On October 
31 the strike was called off, and the following 
day the men resumed work under the same 
conditions as before the strike, all the mines 
resuming operations except one of those dam- MENn’s CiLorHina Factory Workers, Mont- 
aged. REAL, P.Q.—The employees ceased work in 


Hat-Makers, Toronto, Ont.—Certain em- 
ployees ceased work on October 7 because 
the foreman had been dismissed owing to the 
introduction of new methods of work for 
which he was considered not suitable. The 
following day most of the employees returned 
to work. 
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several establishments in Montreal on October 
3 in order to secure or to maintain the wages 
and working conditions provided in the union 
agreement with the various employers, de- 
manding higher wages and the maintenance 
of the forty-four hour week. By the end of 
the month ‘tthe employers concerned signed 
agreements in accordance with the demands 
of the union. 


TrRRAZZO WorKERS, Toronto, Ont—Em- 
ployees of several contractors in Toronto 
ceased work on October 3, alleging that the 
employers had violated the agreement. On 
October 5 they returned to work, the employ- 
ers having undertaken to abide by the agree- 
ment in respect to the conditions complained 
of which was said to be in connection with 
helpers. 


PLASTERERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—Employees of 
certain firms ceased work on October 3 in 
order to enforce a provision of the union 
agreement that plasterers would accept mater- 
lal only from union helpers, the helpers having 
a similar agreement in their union agreement 
that they would supply material only to union 
plasterers. At the end of the month the dis- 
pute was still unterminated, but two of the 
employers involved had agreed to the de- 
mands of the union. 


CARPENTERS, VANcoUvER, B.C.—Carpenters 
employed by one firm ceased work on October 
11 to secure the dismissal of a non-union 
hoisting engineer who was alleged to have no 
qualifying certificate. Toward the end of the 
month it was reported that the employer had 
secured non-union carpenters. At the end of 
the month, however, the dispute was settled, 
the employer agreeing to employ a union 
hoisting engineer until the job was finished. 


CARPENTERS AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKES oF 
Bumprna Trapzs, Toronto, Ont.—Carpenters 
employed by certain contractors in Toronto 
ceased work on October 5 to enforce a de- 
mand for a closed shop for the union to which 
they belonged, the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, after Jan- 
uary 1, 1928. The union had also proposed 
an increase in wages from 90 cents per hour 
to $1 on that date, to which the contractors 
had agreed. Some of the employers concerned 
were employing carpenters, members of the 
Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada, and had 
a signed agreement with that union which did 
not expire until December 31, 1927. This 
union was formed by certain locals of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, a British union which had locals in Can- 
ada and the United States until 1925, when it 


withdrew from North America. 


The Minister 
of Labour, although the dispute had not been 
officially brought to the attention of the De- 
partment, in view of the important interests 
involved, instructed the resident officer of the 
Department in Toronto to see the parties in- 
volved and offer the machinery of the De- 
partment either through the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act or otherwise, in an 
effort to promote an agreement. On Oct- 
ober 6 certain other building trades, plumb- 
ers, electricians and hoisting engineers, mem- 
bers of international unions, ceased work in 
sympathy with the carpenters on jobs where 
carpenters, members of the international union, 
were on strike. These trades were ordered back 
to work on October 10 by the officers of their 
unions. On the same day the Minister met the 
parties to the dispute at Toronto, but no 
settlement was reached. On October 24 
other building trades unions were called out 
on jobs where carpenters were employed to 
take the place of carpenters on strike, the 
necessary authority having been secured from 
the unions concerned, which were affiliated 
with the Building Trades Council of Toronto 
and the Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labour. The brick- 
layers’ and stonemasons’ union being parties to 
an agreement with the contractors which pro- 
hibited participation in sympathetic strikes, 
its members were not called out, but on many 
jobs it was considered inevitable that they 
would be unable to work in the absence of 
other employees. The number of men in these 
building trades affected was variously reported 
as between 200 and 1,000, the Building Trades 
Council reporting the number at 600. On 
October 27 the employers secured a temporary 
injunction from a judge restraining the officers 
of the unions from certain activities in carry- 
ing on the sympathetic strike. The Minister, 
at the request of the Mayor of Toronto, ar- 
ranged to meet the parties to the dispute 
on October 28, but on his arrival he found that 
the officers of the unions on strike refused to 
attend the conference because the contractors 
had applied for and secured the injunction 


against them. After discussing the matter 
with the other parties to the dispute 
the Minister took the matter up with 


the officers of the unions on strike, and in- 
formed them that the contractors would have 
the injunction withdrawn if the unions would 
call off the sympathetic strike while further 
negotiations were carried on. The union offi- 
cers refused this proposal. Under the terms 
of the injunction the unions were hampered 
in making effective the sympathetic strike. 
This situation continued until October 31 
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when the hearing before a judge to make 
the injunction permanent took place, the in- 
junction being refused. Early in November 
negotiations were resumed, the Minister meet- 
ing the parties concerned at the request of the 
Mayor of Toronto, and a settlement proposed 
by the Minister was accepted. This provided 
for a resumption of work on November 8, all 
legal proceedings to be dropped, an agreement 
to be entered into between the contractors 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America for one year from 
January 1, 1928, with wages at $1 per hour, 
44 hours per week, questions of overtime 
working conditions, etc., to be agreed upon, 
all carpenters engaged by the contractors to be 
employed under the terms of the above agree- 


ment, all men on strike to be reinstated with- 
out discrimination, and a grievance committee 
consisting of representatives of the various 
parties, appointed by the Minister of Labour, 
to adjust possible disputes arising out of cer- 
tain of the terms of settlement. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Toronto, ONt.—Employees 
on the docks of three shipping companies at 
Toronto ceased work on October 21 in order 
to secure increases in wages from 40 cents per 
hour to 45 cents and certain improvements 
in conditions. A number of them returned to 
work within a few hours and others from day 
to day, and on October 25 it was reported 
that practically all had returned to work, 


‘under the same conditions as before the strike. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazertse from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1927, as an addendum 
to the review of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1926. The latter review in- 
cluded a table summarizing the principal 
statistics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 
in the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates, 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes reported as begin- 
ning in September was 18, involving (directly 
and indirectly) approximately 3,900 work- 
people. In addition, 12 disputes were carried 
over from the previous month, making the 
total number of disputes in progress during 
the month 30, involving 15,200 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 84,000 working 
days. Of the 18 disputes beginning in the 
month, 7 arose on questions respecting wages, 
5 on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 4 on questions 
of trade union principles, and 2 on other 


disputes, one in favour of workpeople, 7 in 
favour of employers, and 11 were compro- 
mised. In the case of two other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike of some 2,000 coal miners near 
Durham, which began in May when the miners 
refused to work one shift on Saturday, rather 
than two shifts on alternate Saturdays, the 
dispute involving stoppages of work on 
Saturdays only, had not been settled at the 
end of September. 

Another coal mining dispute, involving 
about 1,650 workpeople which began on 
August 26 against a proposed reduction in 
rates of wages and of piece-work rates, was 
settled on September 24, when a modified 
reduction was accepted until December 31, 
pending further adjustments. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics have 
adopted a new system of collecting data and 
of presenting statistics on industrial disputes 
in a more complete form than previously. 
The number of disputes in effect at the end 
of the month, as well as the number beginning 
during the month, the number of workers in- 
volved in these disputes and the number of 
“man-days” lost during the month, are now 
given. The following table is a summary of 
disputes for June, July, and August, with pre- 














questions. Settlements were reached in 19 liminary figures only for July and August. 
Number of disputes Number of workers 
involved in disputes Number 
a of man-days 
Month and year Beginning | In effect | Beginning | Ineffect | lost during 
in at end of in at end of month 
month month month month 
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The strike of 2,000 labourers and hod 
carriers in Rhode Island, who went out on 
June 1, for an increase in wages, was re- 
ported to have terminated on August 25, but 
the terms of the settlement were not reported. 


A dispute between theatre owners and their 
employees in Chicago was the cause of the 
closing down of some 350 theatres in that city 
from August 29 to September 5, thus throw- 
ing out of work about 15,000 employees. When 
the new proprietors of one theatre proposed 
to reduce the number of moving picture 
machine operators from four to two, a strike 
was threatened, whereupon the employers’ 
association closed all the theatres. Demands 
had previously been made by various classes 


of employees. Negotiations resulted in the - 


settlement of the dispute, granting the moving 
picture machine operators their demand, the 
stage hands receiving a partial increase in 
wages, while a compromise was reached with 
the musicians, who demanded that not less 
than a four-piece orchestra be installed in 
every theatre. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—As 
mentioned in the Lasour Gazerre for October, 
this dispute was settled in all the other states 
with the exception of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
In these two states little progress was made 
towards effecting a settlement in October. In 
Pennsylvania disorders contined, but in spite 
of this, production under non-union conditions 
was reported to be increasing. In Ohio a 
number of new court injunctions against union 
members were granted to prevent them from 
interfering with the operations of the mines 
and non-union production continued. The 
Coal Operators Association still held out 
against the demands of the union. In both 
of these two states, a number of the smaller 
Operators signed agreements to continue at 
the Jacksonville agreement rates. 


Ingnite Coal Miners’ Dispute, Colorado— 
A strike of some 9,000 coal miners in Colarado 
began on October 18 for an increase in wages, 
tying up operations completely in the northern 
field and partially in the southern field. An 
injunction against picketing, effective on 
November 1, put an end to all picketing and 
resulted in a resumption of work by a few of 
the smaller mines. The miners are organized 
by the Industrial Workers of the World. 


Belgium 


During August, 15 strikes began and 9 dis- 
putes were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 24 disputes in pro- 
gress during the month, involving 7,500 
workers. The time loss was 133,409 working 


days. Of the 15 strikes beginning in the 
month, 9 were over wages questions, 4 over 
discharge of workers and the remaiinng 2 over 
other questions. Fourteen disputes were settled 
during the month, 5 in favour of workers, 4 
by compromise and 5 in favour of employers. 


Finland 


During August, 18 disputes were in pro- 
gress, involving 97 establishments and 10,611 
workpeople. 


France 


The number of disputes reported for Janu- 
ary, 1927, was 24, involving 1,794 workers; 
for Februaty: 30 disputes involving 1,959 work- 
ers; for March, 49 disputes involving 15,595 
workers. 

Wages were the chief cause of dispute, of 
14 disputes in January, of 20 in February and 
of 35 in March, and the reinstatement of dis- 
charged workers the object of 5 disputes in 
January, 4 in February and 5 in March. 

The results of disputes were as follows: in 
January, 4 were settled in favour of workers, 
19 in favour of employers, one by compromise; 
in February, 11 in favour of workers, 13 in 
favour of employers and 6 by compromise; in 
March, 9 in favour of workers, 25 in favour 
of employers, 12 by compromise, and 3 were 
unterminated or the result unknown, 


Germany 


A strike of some 70,000 lignite coal miners 
took place in Central Germany on October 17, 
for an increase in wages of 15 per cent. The 
dispute was reported to have been settled on 
October 21 by reference to a board of arbi- 
trators who granted an increase of 114 per 
cent to the miners. 


Switzerland 


During the year 1925, there were 42 strikes 
and no lockouts. The number of workers in- 
volved was 3,299. 





The Commissioner General of Immigration 
for the United States announced on October 
28 that Canadians who “commute” across the 
border to work on the United States side will 
have to conform to the terms of the border 
ruling of the Immigration Department if they 
wish to retain their status after December 1. 
Canadian-born commuters will have to take 
out non-quota visas and passports, declaring 
themselves immigrants in the United States. 
Canadians born outside the Dominion will 
have to get entry under the quota or at least 
register themselves on the quota list of the 
country of their birth. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT, 1923 


Inquiry of Commissioner Into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association 


este report of the Commissioner appointed 
by the Minister of Labour under the 
Combines Investigation Act to inquire into 
the Proprietary Articles Trade Association 
(Lasour Gazerre, January, 1927, page 2) was 
received by the Minister on October 26 and 
was published on the following day. It will 
be recalled that following an interim report 
by the registrar of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, published a year ago (LaBour Ga- 
ZETTE, December, 1926, page 1176; October, 
1926, page 945), it was claimed by the Pro- 
prietary Articles Trade Association that the 
association had not had adequate opportunity 
to present its side of the case. A reque*t was 
then made by the association to the Minister 
of Labour for a formal inquiry by a specially 
appointed commissioner. While expressing the 
view that the registrar’s report had been made 
only after full consideration of both sides of 
the case, the minister stated that rather than 
take any.course which could be considered as 
In any way unfair to the trade, he would com- 
ply with their request. Accordingly, Mr. L. 
V. O’Connor, barrister, of Lindsay, Ontario, 
was appointed commissioner, and Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, K.C., Montreal, was appointed by 
the Minister of Justice as counsel to conduct 
the investigation. Sittings were held in 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, and occu- 
pied 51 days, the evidence comprising about 
5,000 pages. 


“Evidence was given by five officers of the 
association, twelve manufacturers, nine whole- 
salers, forty-six retailers, three travellers, one 
editor, one economist, three farmers asso- 
ciated with co-operative societies in Western 
Canada, one workingman and two members 
of the Legislature of Manitoba, who were 
also members of the Independent Labour 
Party in that province. The commission also 
had the assistance of Messrs. McDonald, Cur- 
rie and Company, chartered accountants, of 
Montreal, who made a searching investigation 
into the business of several members of the 
trade.” The Association was _ represented 
throughout the inquiry by the late Sir 
William S. Glyn-Jones, and by Messrs. J. C. 
McRuer, Toronto, F. §. Mearns, Toronto, Alex. 
Cing-Mars, K.C., Montreal, and Harry Here- 
ford, Montreal. “The inquiry was thorough, 
counsel conducting the investigation, and 
those supporting the association expressing 
themselves as satisfied that all possible evi- 
dence pertaining to the trade in Canada’ had 
been adduced.” 


Mr. O’Connor reviews the evidence sub- 
mitted to him during the investigation, and 
concludes his report with the following state- 
ment: “For the reasons above mentioned, 
and having in mind that persons engaged in 
the trade may legally organize for their mutual 
protection and advancement (so long as the 
interests of the public are not unduly im- 
paired), I am thoroughly convinced that the 
P.A.T.A., all-embracing as it is, or as it is 
designed to be, in its control of the entire 
trade in nationally-advertised proprietary 
medicines and toilet articles, is an organization 
which has operated and is likely to operate to 
the detriment of and against the interest of 
the public”. In this respect, his finding con- 
firms the opinion of the registrar as expressed 
in the interim report. In the Commissioner’s 
opinion, the public interest is detrimentally 
affected by the operations of the P.A.T.A., 
through its effect in enhancing prices, or pre- 
venting reductions of prices charged by certain 
types of retailers serving a substantial portion 
of the public; through imposing on all dis- 
tributors, regardless of their costs of operation, 
the same margin of profit for each article; at- 
tempting to compel manufacturers to become 
members of the association; preventing retail 
druggists from securing the advantages of club 
buying; impeding the development of co- 
operative societies; and forcing goods through 
certain channels of trade. 

The objects, constitution and names of the 
officers of the P.A.T.A. were noted in the 
Lasour Gazerrp, October, 1926, in an article 
reviewing the interim report of the registrar. 
Mr. O’Connor sets them out fully in his re- 
port, referring to the first steps early in 1925 
towards organization of the P.A.T.A., with the 
object of putting an end to price cutting on 
proprietary articles, which the trade regarded 
as a pressing evil. Briefly, the measures 
adopted by the association, which was modelled 
on a similar British organization, were the 
linking up of the three sections of the trade 
through agreements, binding them not to sup- 
ply any article on the association’s price list 
to any wholesaler or retailer who sold any one 
of these articles below the minimum price. 
By means of a stop-list circulated to its mem- 
bers, the trade was kept informed of those to 
whom supplies were to be refused. The first 
price list contained about 600 well-known pro- 
prietary articles, and the purpose was to ex- 
tend the list to include ultimately the whole 
field of nationally-advertised proprietary medi- 
cines and toilet articles. 
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The association asserts that it does not fix 
prices, that “all it attempts to do is to cause 
the manufacturer to give to the wholesale 
and retail distributor a fair and reasonable 
reward for the distribution of his goods”; and 
that it is the manufacturer who fixes the re- 
sale price. 
course permit a satisfactory return to the 
wholesaler and retailer, otherwise the article 
is refused a place on the association’s list. 
The avowed aim of the association is a whole- 
sale margin of 163 per cent and a retail margin 
of 334 per cent, but something less than these 
margins has been allowed on many articles 
previously cut. The Commissioner points out 
that, “in order to comply with the terms of 
the association in the matter of spread, the 
manufacturer whose hitherto fixed price has 
not been sufficient in the eyes of the as:ocia- 
tion must advance the price to the public or 
must reduce his own sale price to the whole- 
saler and the retailer. In either event, the 
operation of the association leads to the en- 
hancement of price to the consuming public 
or to loss and detriment to the manufacturer.” 

EDC PAG LA. comprises 157 manufacturers, 
or about one-third of the eligible number. 
The Commissioner expresses the opinion that 
“there does not seem to be any doubt but 
that the association purposes to compel the 
manufacturers to accept membership,” the re- 
tailers being urged by the-leaders of the asso- 
clation time and time again to push the sale 
of P.A.T.A. articles, and to decline to handle 
as far as possible non-P.A.T.A. goods. Mr. 
O’Connor states that there is “quite conclusive 
evidence that members of the association have 
actually put into effect these suggestions”. 

The commissioner notes the development 
of department stores, mail order houses, chain 
stores, and large individual businesses, and 
the competitive influence of such concerns 
buying in large quantities at large discounts, 
usually direct from the manufacturer, with a 
rapid turn-over, restricted credit, and, in the 
case of chain stores, limited delivery service, 
and, on the whole, lower operating costs re- 
flected in lower prices. “ This system of mer- 
chandising should not be readily suppressed. 
It acts as a spur to other members of the 
trade and gives to the consumer a chance to 
make a saving on the purchase of these goods. 
Certainly, no encouragement should be given 
to the predatory cut-rater, but the progressive 
merchant who can make a profit on a mark- 
up less than the average retail druggist should 
not be lightly interfered with.” 

Commissioner O’Connor deprecates as un- 
fair the cutting of prices below cost: “ Hx- 
treme or predatory cutting certainly is an evil; 
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it gives a false impression to the publie at 
large.” On the other hand, the Commissioner 
states, “The predatory cut-rater is not by any 
means the dominant factor in the merchan- 
dising of proprietary articles. But in addi- 
tion to curbing his activities, the association 
places a heavy handicap on the retailer whose 
lower prices represent lower operating costs.” 
“Prior to the advent of the association, 
a very large part of the consuming public in 
Canada had been purchasing these goods at 
prices considerably less than those set out in 
the association’s list.” 


Referring to the co-operative movement, 
Mr. O’Connor points out that the P.A.T.A. 
does not allow any bonus or dividend to be 
paid on purchases, thus striking at one of the 
fundamental principles of the movement. 
“Objection is taken by co-operative societies 
to the principle of the P.A.T.A. in what they 
claim is its attempt to interfere with their 
method of distribution of profits or savings. 
They fear that if the principle .... is estab- 
lished, it will spread ito many other branded 
articles, such as groceries, boots and shoes, 
hardware and the like, and will be a decided 
detriment to the people of the middle west 
who are served by them.” 


The practice among retail druggists of form- 
ing buying groups in order to obtain larger 
quantity discounts is prohibited by the P.A. 
T.A., which thus, in the commissioner’s opin- 
ion, “stands in the way of many retail drug- 
gists obtaining their goods at an advantageous 
price, and these retail druggists are in conse- 
quence the less able to compete with the large 
and financially strong retailer and with the 
cut-rater.” Mr. O’Connor states that “the 
restrictions of the association in regard to 
club buying and tthe handling of P.A.T.A. 
goods by the methods ordinarily adopted by 
the retailers’ co-operative companies are im- 
posed solely for the benefit of the wholesaler. 
In my view this is not a reasonable regula- 
tion for the protection of the trade. It is an 
unnecessary interference with the retailer.” 


The commissioner recognizes the service to 
the community rendered by both retail and 
wholesale druggist, and the hardships under 
which they have been operating in the face 
of such competition as that of the department 
stores, the mail order houses and the chain 
stores. He also recognizes that the distri- 
butor is entitled to a fair return for his ser- 
vices, but he is satisfied that “there is of 
course no one uniform price which can be 
regarded as fair and reasonable. With opera- 
ting costs varying from 18 per cent to 30 per 
cent, it is obvious that what is a reasonable 
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return to the man whose costs are at the maxi- 
mum are unreasonably high for the man at the 
other extreme.” The P.A.T.A. however, “im- 
poses on all druggists one minimum price for 
each article, which price may represent an ad- 
vance or may represent a reduction, according 
to the character of the particular business.” 


It “ projects itself between the retailer and the 
consumer, and by the instrument of the stop- 
list compels the retailer to demand from the 
consumer a price that the latter would other- 
wise not be required to pay. To endorse such 
an association would, in my view, be a retro~ 
grade step.” 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1926 


PaBe nineteenth report of the Factories’ 
Inspectors under the Nova _ Scotia 
Factories Act, covers the work of the year 
ending September 30, 1926. One of the 
features of the report is the statement that 
fatal accidents in the industrial establish- 
ments of the province were reduced during 
the year to the best record since factory 
inspection came into operation nineteen years 
ago. The report is chiefly devoted to the 
subject of accidents and their prevention. 


Accidents—Under this heading, the report 
details the accidents which occurred during 
the annual period covered. The number of 
accidents reported or ascertained during the 
year was 853, of which 4 were fatal. The 
record for the previous year was 820, 6 of 
which were fatal. The slight increase in the 
total number for the year just closed over 
the preceding year, which was the record 
year, is more than offset by the number of 
accident reports received from one _ large 
establishment. It is important to note that 
only four fatalities occurred in connection 
with the factories coming under the Factories 
Act. One of these was not actually in a 
factory, but was due to a workman falling 
from a wharf and being drowned. For the 
seventeen years previous to the last two 
years, the average number of fatal accidents 
was fourteen, the highest and lowest number 
for any one year being respectively twenty- 
six and nine. 

Another prominent feature of the report is 
the remarkable record made by the steel com- 
panies. Commenting on this record, the re- 
port states: “ For the first time since we began 
keeping records there has not been a fatal 
accident in this industry during a fiscal year. 
This remarkable record will be better under- 
stood when it is noted that for the fifteen 
years previous to the last three the average 
number -of fatalities was 7.5, the highest 
number in any one year being 15.” 


The record regarding serious injuries re- 
sulting from accidents was very favourable 
throughout the year, there having been only 
one case of the loss of an eye and but one 
case of major amputation. Among the 
injured were 24 women and girls. 


In saw-mills the number of accidents re- 
corded for the past year was 188, one of which 
was fatal. This is a reduction of 16 accidents 
as compared with the previous year. The 
remaining industries in the wood-working 
group, including pulp mills, were responsible 
for 118 accidents, two of which were fatal. 
This is the lowest record in this group for a 
number of years. Other accidents were dis- 
tributed by industries as follows: metal trades 
(except steel works), 77 accidents, no fatalities; 
car building, 22 accidents, no fatalities; steel 
works, 264 accidents, no fatalities; textile 
mills, 14 accidents, no fatalities; confectionery, 
food and bottling works, 61 accidents, no 
fatalities; cold storage, 62 accidents, no fatali- 
ties; miscellaneous, 47 accidents, no fatalities. 

Accident Prevention—Dealing with the 
subject of accident prevention, the report 
states that the records year after year in 
both the frequency and severity of accidents 
is the best evidence that the matter of acci- 
dent prevention is receiving considerable 
attention in the industrial establishments. The 
reduction in the frequency and severity of 
accidents was attributed to better safeguard- 
ing and the discontinuance of certain danger- 
ous practices. In addition to improved oper- 
ating conditions and safety appliances, an 
important factor in the reduction of accidents 
is the progress of the organized safety move- 
ment, which is declared to be the only means 
of coping with about seventy per cent of all 
industrial accidents. 

Child Labour—This section of the report 
indicated that the law relating to child labour 
has been carefully enforced and precautions 
were taken to see that the regulations re- 
garding the hours of labour were being com- 
plied with. Every opportunity had been 
taken advantage of to discuss with the em- 
ployers matters of social importance outside 
the scope of the law, and to impress upon 
them the wisdom and justice of welfare 
activities. In this respect the report observes 
that “the progressive manager or employer 
will not be content with merely complying 
with the requirements of the law. He will be 
ahead of it by doing everything possible not 
only for the health and safety of his em- 
ployees but also for their comfort and welfare.” 
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DOMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 


Meeting of Representatives of Dominion and Provincial Governments, 


Ottawa, November 3-10, 1927 


A DOMINION-PROVINCIAL Conference, 

composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Government and of the nine Pro- 
vincial Governments, was held in Ottawa on 
November 3-10. The Right Honourable W. 
L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, acted as chairman and all the mem- 
bers of the Dominion Cabinet were in attend- 
ance. The following ministers were present 
on behalf of the governments of the respective 
provinces :— 


Ontario:—Hon. G. H. Ferguson, Premier; 
Hon. W. H. Price, Attorney-General; Hon. 
J. D. Monteith, Treasurer. 


Quebec:—Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Premier; 
Hon. Honoré Mercier, Minister of Lands & 


Forests. 


Nova Scotia:—Hon. E. N. Rhodes, Premier; 
Hon. G. 8. Harrington, Minister of Public 
Works & Mines; Hon. W. L. Hall, Attorney- 
General. 


New Brunswick:—Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, 
Premier; Hon, C. D. Richards, Minister of 
Lands & Mines; Hon. A. Leger, Provincial 
Secretary; Hon. D. A. Stewart, Minister of 
Public Works; Hon. Lewis Smith, Minister 
of Agriculture; Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, Presi- 
dent Executive Council. 


Manitoba:—Hon. John Bracken, Premier; 
Hon. R. A. Hoey, Minister of Education; 
Hon. W. J. Major, Attorney-General. 


British Columbia:—Hon. J, D. MacLean, 
Premier; Hon. A. M. Manson, Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 


Prince Edward Island:—Hon. A. C. Saun- 
ders, Premier; Hon. G. S. Inman, Attorney- 
General. 


Saskatchewan:—Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Prem- 
ier; Hon. J. A. Cross, Attorney-General; Hon. 
T. C, Davis, Minister of Bureau of Labour 
and Industries. 


Alberta:—Hon. J. E. Brownlee, Premier; 
Hon. George Hoadley, Minister of Agriculture 
and Public Health; Hon. R. G. Reid, Pro- 
vincial Secretary. 


The Federal Prime Minister, in opening the 
proceedings, outlined the object in view, which 
was a bringing together of representatives of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
in order to discuss matters of mutual interest. 
It was, he observed, a fortunate circumstance 
that the conference should be held when Can- 


ada was celebrating the diamond jubilee of 
Confederation. 

The Conference adopted at its outset a reso- 
lution in the terms following :— 


“The Prime Minister and other represen- 
tatives of the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada and the Premiers and other repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the prov- 
inces of the Canadian confederation assembled 
in conference at their first meeting and as 
their first official act desire to express their 
respectful greetings to the representative of 
the Crown in this country, His Excellency the 
Governor-General, and their fidelity to the 
King. They earnestly hope that His Majesty 
and Her Majesty the Queen may long be 
spared to strengthen the ties of affection and 
devotion which unite the various peoples of 
the British Commonwealth under the Crown.” 


Senate Reform 


One of the first subjects on the agenda was 
that of Senate reform. Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice, in presenting this subject 
for consideration, reviewed the varied pro- 
posals which had been offered from time to 
time in relation to the Upper House, among 
which were: (1) abolition; (2) the adoption 
of the elective principle, direct or indirect; 
(3) a combination of both the appointive and 
elective principles; (4) a fixed and limited 
term of office; (5) an age limit with possible 
superannuation; and (6) the bringing of rela- 
tions between the Canadian Upper and Lower 
Chambers into accord with the relations exist- 
ing between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons in Great Britain. The 
last-mentioned proposal had reference to the 
power of the Upper House in the matter of 
vetoing or amending money or general public 
bills. 

The proposal for abolition met with unani- 
mous opposition, but a comparatively small 
body of opinion favoured some change which 
might bring the Upper Chamber more closely 
in contact with the electorate, although this 
was regarded as at variance with the British 
system of government, upon which the Canad- 
ian system is based. As regards a fixed term 
of office and age limit, there was a wide diver- 
gence of opinion, these proposals not being 
generally regarded as vital when the question 
of reform is being considered. 

The British system, under which in 1911 the 
powers of the House of Lords with respect 
to money and general bills initiated and 
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passed in the representative chamber were re- 
stricted, was dicussed at considerable length 
during the Conference, while reference was 
also made to the system existing in the other 
Dominions of the Empire. Throughout the 
discussion the right of the provinces to be 
consulted on such an important matter as this 
was frequently emphasized. While there was 
a strong body of opinion in favour of any re- 
forms which might strengthen the general 
machinery .of Parliament, there was no 
attempt on the part of any speaker to mini- 
mize the value of a second chamber. 


Amendment of the British North America 
Act 


The procedure to be followed.in amending 
the British North America Act was discussed 
at considerable length. This item of the 
agenda was introduced through an opinion 
submitted for discussion by Hon. Ernest La- 
pointe, Minister of Justice. In effect the opin- 
ion in question was that Canada, in view of 
the equality of status which she now enjoys 
as declared at the last Imperial Conference, 
and in view further of the cumbersome pro- 
cedure now required, should have the power 
to amend her own constitution, and that legis- 
lation should be asked for from the United 
Kingdom for that purpose. In order that 
adequate safeguards should be provided, it 
was proposed that in the event of ordinary 
amendments being contemplated, the provin- 
cial legislatures should be consulted and a 
majority consent of the provinces obtained, 
while in the event of vital and fundamental 
amendments being sought, involving such 
questions as provincial rights, the rights of 
minorities, or rights generally affecting race, 
language and creed, the unanimous consent of 
the provinces should be obtained. 

Representatives of all the provinces were 
heard during the discussion, and every con- 
ceivable phase of the subject was dealt with. 
The Conference divided sharply on the pro- 
posal, a portion of the members being opposed 
to any change in the present procedure, while 
others either approved of the opinion expressed 
by the Minister of Justice in its entirety or 
with minor modifications. 

In submitting his opinion the Minister of 
Justice pointed out that while there had been 
five amendments to the British North America 
Act, on only one occasion had the provinces 
been consulted. This was in 1907 when the 
subsidy question was up. On that occasion 
there was only one dissenting province namely, 
British Columbia. Amendments to the con- 
stitution could be divided into two classes; 
those which might have the effect of increas- 
ing the power of the Dominion Parliament or 


Government ‘at the expense of the provinces; 
and those not affecting provincial autonomy 
or individual rights. In the past it had not 
been regarded as necessary to consult the 
provinces in connection with proposed amend- 
ments of the latter class. He pointed out that 
it had never been contended that the consti- 
tution could not be amended. The question 
was simply, therefore, as to the procedure 
which should be followed, and as to whether 
Canada should not have the same powers over 
its constitution as had the sister self-governing 
Dominions. The present method was not 
consistent with the Dominion’s status. In 
view of the present usage of automatic accept- 
ance of proposals made and of the practice in 
all the other Dominions, the Muinister .con- 
tended that it would be better if in the future 
amendments to the British North America Act 
should be made by legislation of the Domin- 
ion Parliament, subject to the conditions set 
forth. The questions on which unanimity of 
the provinces should be required might be 
specified under Sections 93 and 183 and Sec- 
tion 92, subsections 12, 13, 14 of the British 
North America Act. 

Opponents of the proposal opposed it on 
various grounds. It was contended that there 
was no widespread demand for such a change; 
that if Canada had the right of herself to 
amend her Constitution all sorts of demands 
for changes would be made, that on no occas- 
ion had the Imperial Government refused a 
demand for amendment; that to submit all 
sorts of proposals to the provincial govern- 
ments for approval would stir up local and 
party strife and arouse sentiment and feeling; 
that inasmuch as the Dominion’s charter came 
from London, Canada should go to London 
for amendments thereto and that under the 
conditions as proposed amendments might 
become too easy to secure. 

Supporters of the proposal put forward by 
the Minister argued strongly on its behalf, de- 
claring that the change must come sooner or 
later if Canada were to> keep abreast of her 
status. The constitution, they contended, 
could not be regarded as rigid and inflexible 
and must be subject to change with the 
changing times. It was, therefore, only a 
question of the best procedure to be adopted 
under the circumstances. It was held by one 
speaker that unity would not be furthered 
by the idea that Canadian questions could 
only be settled by an independent tribunal. 
The suggestion made by the Minister, he be- 
lieved, would promote confidence and demon- 
strate to the world that the people of Canada 
were prepared to deal justly with their minori- 
ties. The declaration of the Imperial Con- 
ference was generally accepted as a definition 
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to the world of equal status. Canada should 
therefore keep pace with that status. 


At the conclusion the Minister stated that 
the Government would carefully consider all 
the opinions on the subject, both pro and con. 


International Labour Conference 


The question of participation by the pro- 
vinces in the International Labour Confer- 
ences at Geneva was introduced by Hon. W. J. 
Major, Attorney-General of Manitoba, who 
was supported by Hon. A. M. Macon of 
British Columbia. The proposal advanced by 
them was that one of the government dele- 
gates to the annual sessions of the Confer- 
ence should be chosen by the provinces. At 
present provinicial representatives are accorded 
the status of advisers to the government dele- 
gates who are chosen on behalf of the Domin- 
ion Government. 


The Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour, pointed out that the policy advo- 
cated would not give direct representation 
to all the Provinces, because under this pro- 
posal one representative would be represent- 
ing nine provinces, and as it was at present 
the Dominion delegate represented all the 
Provinces; but he welcomed any suggestion 
that would encourage more effective participa- 
tion in the International Labour Conference, 
and stated that if the Provinces would get 
together and select one delegate he would 
appoint him as a Federal delegate. 


The Federal Prime Minister suggested that 
the provinces might get together while here 
and select their men. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
directed attention to Sontien 2(a) of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, adopted 
in 1925, which permits the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with “any dispute which is within the 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any pro- 
vince and which by the legislation of the 
province is made subject to the provisions of 
this Act.” He explained that five of the 
provinces, viz., British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, had enacted laws to avail themselves 
of this feature of the federal statute. The 
Minister directed the attention of the other 
provinces to this subject in order that uni- 
formity of legislation might be secured on this 
important subject throughout the whole coun- 
try. 


Immigration 


The subject of immigration was discussed 
by a number of the provincial representatives 
after which Hon. Robert Forke, Federal Min- 
ister of Immigration, made a comprehensive 
statement dealing with the activities of his 
department, its policies and problems. It was 
agreed that representatives of the provincial 
governments should confer with the Federal 
Minister of Immigration at the conclusion of 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference in an 
endeavour to secure the fullest co-operation as 
between the Dominion and the Provinces in 
the recruitment and placement of incoming 
settlers. In the course of his address before 
the Conference, the Minister of Immigration 
declared that the policy of his department 
was to secure the largest number of immi- 
grants of a suitable character which could be 
assimilated with the best advantage. Quality 
rather than quantity was of supreme im- 
portance. He declared that following the re- 
cruiting of immigrants, direction and coloni- 
zation must go hand in hand. Reference was 
made to the British Empire Settlement 
Scheme, under which the provincial govern- 
ments and organizations approved by the 
Federal Department could nominate persons 
who might be brought to the Dominion and 
placed here. Most of the restrictions which 
had been imposed by the Department, and 
against which there had been some complaint, 
had been decided upon for the good of the 
immigrants themselves. With reference to 
land settlement schemes, several of the pro- 
vinces had shown an inclination to partici- 
pate. Losses sustained through the Assisted 
Family Scheme and Land Settlement Scheme 
had been infinitesimal. The Minister suggested 
that Canadian boys be encouraged to go on 
farms on a fifty-fifty loan basis as between 
the Dominion and the province. The Minis- 
ter explained the policy pursued in connection 
with Kuropean immigrants in respect of their 
fitness and good health. As regards restric- 
tions, he pointed out that there were none 
upon any British born subject who desired to 
come to Canada, provided he could pass the 
medical examination and, in the event of his 
not taking advantage of the assisted passage 
scheme which applies to agriculturists, could 
pay his fare. 

Various views were expressed by the pro- 
vincial representatives on the subject of im- 
migration. The question of repatriation of 
Canadians in the United States was brought 
up, in connection with which the Minister 
of Immigration referred to the efforts which 
were being made by his department in that 
direction. In the opinion of certain of the 
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western delegates, immigration should be ab- 
solutely under the control of the Federal and 
Provincial authorities, and the activities of 
outside organizations should be very carefully 
supervised. 


Unemployment Relief 


The question of unemployment relief was 
dealt with briefly. With the possible excep- 
tion of Manitoba, no speaker urged the grant- 
ing of federal aid in this direction. 


Technical Edueation 


Representatives of all the provinces partici- 
pated in the discussion of the subject of tech- 
nical education and urged that the financial 
assistance granted by the Federal Government 
towards the development of technical educa- 
tion, under the authority of the Technical 
Education Act, 1919, should not be discontin- 
ued next year when this statute expires, but 
should be continued. It was stated that the 
provinces had established extensive technical 
schools and that the work of these institutions 
would suffer severely if the federal grant were 
withdrawn. The desire of the provincial gov- 
ernments was that federal grants of this kind 
should not be temporary but should be placed 
on a permanent basis. With the development 
of industry in Canada the necessity for techni- 
cal education was constantly on the increase 
and it was urged that the instruction given in 
these schools was of great benefit to trade 
and industry throughout Canada. Several of 
the provinces favoured the inclusion of agri- 
cultural education in the courses of training 
given in technical schools and urged the 
necessity of financial assistance from the 
federal treasury towards this form of instruc- 
tion. 


Industrial Research 


Hon. James Malcolm, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, spoke of the consideration 
which was being given by the Dominion 
Government to the proposed establishment of 
national research laboratories and intimated 
that a plan commensurate to the development 
of Canadian industries was being evolved by 


the Dominion Government. 

Dr. H. M. Tory, President of the National 
Research Council, made a statement on the 
work of this body and described the activi- 
ties of other countries on lines of industrial 
research. He offered the prediction that 
should Canada establish a central organiza- 
tion, combining the functions of the Bureau 
of Standards at Washington, and the Mellon 
Institute at Pittsburg, there would be a saving 
to the nation in productive wealth that would 
equal in twenty-five years the entire national 


debt. The first country which had sensed the 
importance of industrial research and educa- 
tion was, he said, Germany. In 1900 the 
world began to wonder what had happened in 
Germany which was forging ahead on all lines. 
Prior to the war a stream of investigators 
from all parts of the world were flocking to 
the educational centres of Germany. It was 
only after the war that Great Britain sensed 
the real relation of education and research 
to industrial development. During the past 
few years she had, however, spent vast sums 
of money on these lines. On one item of 
research alone, namely, that of coal, which 
has not yet been completed, a saving had been 
made in by-products in Great Britain of no 
less a sum than £500,000. 

The United States, Canada’s greatest com- 
petitor in industry, had since the war accu- 
mulated such a force for research as had never 
been seen before. She had a Bureau of Stan- 
dards, a Mines Research Council, graduate 
schools, scholarships, the Mellon Institute, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and _ agricultural 
schools. Last year she had spent 200 million 
dollars in research, ten million dollars of which 
was on pure science. It was estimated that the 
Bureau of Standards saved to the country 600 
million dollars annually. 

When the National Research Council came 
into being in Canada in 1916 there had not 
been a single highly organized research insti- 
tute in the country. All the work was done 
by individuals. The number of these had since 
been increased, scholarships had been founded, 
and 155 men had already been trained and 
were engaged in Canada. The Council itself 
had engaged in researches and by the end 
of January hoped to be able to demonstrate 
the way by which damp and tough grain 
could be dried without injuring its quality. 
This would mean a saving of millions to the 
country. Dr. Tory emphasized the need of a 
Bureau for the standardization of materials. 

Concluding the discussion, the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce declared that a matter 
of such major importance could not be de- 
cided in a brief space of time and that the 
sympathetic support of the provinces and of 
industry would be necessary. 


Old Age Pensions 


Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
drew the attention of the Conference to the 
Old Age Pensions Act which had been passed 
at the last session of Parliament and ex- 
plained that the pensions system provided 
therein may be established by the individual 
provinces in agreement with the Dominion 
Government, the cost of pension payments 
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being divided equally between the central 
Government and the provinces. Continuing, 
the Minister recalled that under the advice 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, payment of 
old age pensions come within provincial jur- 
isdiction. The subject had, however, been 
considered by a Committee of the House of 
Commons and it had been realized that it was 
difficult for any one province to formulate 
such a measure. The Committee recommended 
a co-operative system ‘between the Dominion 
and the provinces and the Act of Parliament 
had been passed on this recommendation. 
When the Committee’s report was submitted 
to the House of Commons an amendment had 
been proposed in favour of a purely federal 
scheme, but this amendment had been re- 
jected on division by 139 votes to 17. The 
Old Age Pensions Act is now on the statute 
book and the Minister said he would lke 
to see old age pensions introduced in all the 
provinces. If the Federal Act was not per- 
fect in all its details, it might be amended 
in the light of future experience. 

All of the Provincial Governments partici- 
pated in the discussion of this subject. Hon. 
J. D. MacLean, Premier of British Columbia, 
expressed the view that the Federal Old Age 
Pensions Act was a real boon to the pro- 
vinces, in that it relieved the latter of one- 
half of the financial obligation involved. The 
Provincial Legislature of British Columbia had 
adopted legislation to take advantage of the 
Federal Act and old age pensions were now 
being paid in the Pacific Coast province. So 
far as British Columbia was concerned, it was 


quite willing to bear the financial responsi- 


bilty involved. 

Hon. John Bracken, Premier of Manitoba, 
advanced the view that the Dominion Goy- 
ernment might well have borne the entire cost 
of old age pensions, but if it was not prepared 
to do more than was contemplated under the 
existing statute, it was the intention of his 
government to introduce an Act in the pro- 
vincial legislature to take advantage of the 
Federal statute. ; 

In the ensuing discussion, certain of the pro- 
vinces contended that the financial burden of 
paying old age pensions was too great for 
them to bear. In other cases there was an 
inclination to have the Federal Government 
make its contribution without involving the 
provinces in a similar obligation. On behalf 
of the Province of Quebec, it was contended 
that the existing systems of relief for the 
aged and indigent were adequate. There was 
general agreement that the principle of old 
age pensions was sound. 


Unemployment and Sickness Insurance 


Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, pre- 
sented to the Conference copies of memoranda 
of information which had been compiled by 
the Department of Labour in relation to sys- 
tems of unemployment and sickness insurance. 
In doing so, he intimated that the Law Officers 
of the Crown in Canada had advised that com- 
pulsory insurance of this nature was within 
provincial jurisdiction. He desired that the 
provinces would give attention to the same 
and expressed the hope that the memoranda 
of information would be of assistance to the 
provinces on these subjects. 


Unemployment Insurance for Handicapped 
Veterans 


Hon. A. M. Manson, Attorney-General for 
British Columbia, towards the conclusion of 
the Conference, discussed the subject of un- 
employment insurance for handicapped vet- 
erans, who, while receiving pensions, were 
almost incapacitated from industrial employ- 
ment. 

Oriental Immigration 

Hon. Mr. Manson dealt also briefly with 
the problem of oriental immigration from the 
standpoint of his province and of the Domin- 
ion and invited the consideration of this 
matter by the Federal Government. 


Provincial Subsidies 


Representatives of all the provinces pre- 
sented statements dealing with the financial 
requirements of their respective governments 
and urging the desirability of increased grants 
from the Dominion treasury in certain direc- 
tions. 

Financial Problems 


The Hon. James Robb, Minister of Finance, 
on the conclusion of the discussion concerning 
financial problems, made a statement in the 
terms following :— 

“The discussion which has taken place con- 
cerning the financial problems of the Dominion 
and of the Provinces has been fairly com- 
plete. On the one hand there have been re- 
quests by the Provinces, or some of them at 
least, that the Dominion should increase the 
amount paid to them in subsidies. There has 
also been the recommendation that the Domin- 
ion should assume certain service now under- 
taken by certain of the provinces. Broadly 
speaking I think it may be said that these 
services are considered to be unprofitable, in 
fact liabilities to the provinces and that if 
the Dominion were to take them over that 
for the moment at least their operation would 
involve an increase in expenditure on the 
federal treasury. From the viewpoint of the 
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Dominion it has been submitted that the duty 
of the Federal authorities is to see that the 
credit of Canada is maintained both at home 
and abroad and at the same time to reduce 
taxation so far as is possible in order that 
industry in all its varied branches may be 
encouraged. 


“The recommendations of the provinces are 
double-edged. First, there is the demand for 
increased expenditures by the Dominion 
Government, and on the other hand that we 
should withdraw from certain fields of taxation 
and» revenue. Recommendations have been 
made that subsidies should be increased, that 
certain expenditures for varied means of 
transportation should be undertaken, that the 
Old Age Pensions should be at the sole ex- 
pense of the Dominion Government, etc. On 
the other hand it has been urged that the 
Dominion should withdraw from the Income 
Tax field and other direct taxation sources, 
that we should reduce the Customs and Excise 
duties on liquors, etc. I have not made a 
minute calculation, but off-hand would esti- 
mate that the varied recommendations involve 
‘either in expenditure or in the drying-up of 
sources of revenue, 100 millions of dollars 
annually. 

“The Dominion Government has been able 
to reduce taxation and to no slight extent 


clear the field for the provinces, but our mar- 
gin is none too broad considering obligations 
that we must meet year to year. The further 
we proceed the more it becomes apparent to 
all that in justice to the taxpayers, the Pre- 
miers and Ministers here assembled, having 
heard the varied recommendations, should give 
the whole matter their mature consideration. 
It is submitted that it would be unfair to the 
taxpayers of Canada were we of the Dominion 
Government immediately to attempt to lay 
down to-day a line of action that the Domin- 
ion Government is prepared to follow towards 
any part of Canada. The whole question we 
feel, must be given a thorough scrutiny before 
commitment of any nature should be given, 
and in the light of all representations made at 
this Conference we will carefully consider the 
problems.” 

The Conference concluded with expressions 
of thanks from the Provincial Ministers to the 
Federal Government and a statement by the 
Federal Prime Minister expressing the deep 
thanks of the Central Government for the 
valuable help which they had obtained from 
the frank, candid and sympathetic views ex- 
pressed by all present. The _ provincial 
authorities were assured that most careful 
consideration would be given to all of the 
subjects which had been presented. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Revision of Order Governing Mercantile Industry 


URING October the Minimum Wage 
Board of British Columbia published 
Order No. 18, relating to the Mercantile In- 
dustry. This order was the subject of Orders 
number 1, 2 and 3, published in 1919 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1919, page 178). 
As the earlier orders were in force over one 
year the Board had authority, under the 
provisions of the Act, to reopen the question 
of wages in the industry affected without re- 
convening or calling any conference. The 
rates fixed by the new order are the same 
as those in the three orders of 1919. 


The present order, which combines the three 
former orders, is as follows:— 


ee: 

1. Subject to the other provisions of this 
Order, the minimum wage for every employee 
in the mercantile industry (except women to 
whom a special license is issued under section 
10 of the same Act)* shall be $12.75 a week of 
forty-eight hours, or 26 9/16 cents per hour. 

* This section provides for the employment 
of physically defective women at lower rates 
of wages. 


49307—3 


2. The minimum wage for every girl under 
eighteen years of age employed in the mercan- 
tile industry shall be as follows:— 


$7.50 a week during the first three months of 
such employment. 

$8 a week during the second three months of 
such employment. 

$8.50 a week during the third three months of 
such employment. 

$9 a week during the fourth three months of 
such employment. 

$9.50 a week during the fifth three months of 
such employment. 

$10 a week during the sixth three months of 
such employment. 

$10.50 a week during the seventh three months 
of such employment. 

$11 a week during the eighth three months of 
such employment. 


3. The minimum wage for every female ap- 
prentice eighteen years of age or over that age 
in the mercantile industry shall be as follows:— 

$9 a week during the first three months of 
such employment. 

$10 a week during the second three months of 
such employment. 

$11 a week during the third three months of 
such employment. 

$12 a week during the fourth three months of 
such employment. 
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4. Licences must be obtained from the Board 
before such female apprentices eighteen years 
of age or over that age may be employed at the 
rates set forth in section 3 of this Order. 


5. No woman or girl shall be employed in the 
mercantile industry for a greater number of 
hours than forty-eight in any one week unless 
a special permit in writing has been obtained 
from the Chairman or Secretary of the Board. 


6. Every woman or girl employed for a 
greater number of hours than forty-eight in any 
one week shall be paid pro rata for such excess 
time according to the legal rate to which she is 
entitled as provided by sections 1, 2 or 38 of 
this Order. 


7. Every woman or girl employed for a lesser 
number of hours than forty-eight in any one 
week may be paid pro rata for such time ac- 
cording to the legal rate to which she is entitled 
as provided by sections 1, 2 or 3 of this Order. 


8. This Order shall not apply to employees 
who are governed by any other Order of the 
Board in force from time to time under the 
said Act. 


9. This Order shall become effective on the 
first day of January, 1928, and shall be in sub- 
stitution for the said Order No. 1, Order No. 
2, and Order No. 3 hereinbefore referred to, 
which said Orders shall thereupon be rescinded. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN QUEBEC 


Order No. 3 Governing Female Employees in Printing, Bookbinding 
Establishments, Etc., in Montreal and District. 


pity Women’s Minimum Wage Board of the 

Province of Quebec recently approved 
of Order No. 3, governing female employees 
in printing, bookbinding, lithographing and 
envelope making establishments in the city 
and island of Montreal and a radius of ten 
miles around and beyond Montreal. ‘This 
order will become effective at the opening of 
the new year. 

The Board’s method of procedure was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerre for January 1926 
on page 4. Order No. 1, governing laundries, 
dye works, etc., in Montreal and district was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre for December 
1926, on page 1195. Order No. 2, governing 
laundries, dye works, etc., outside Montreal 
and district was detailed in the issue for March 
1927, page 271. 


Order No. 3, as approved reads as follows:— 


“Order No. 3, governing female employees 
in printing, bookbinding, lithographing and 
envelope-making establishments in the city and 
island of Montreal and a radius of ten miles 
around and beyond the island. 

“Minimum: No wage shall be less per week 
for the regular recognized working period of 
the establishment than is set forth in the 
following table: 


“Experienced workers—$12.50. 

“Apprentices—Ist six months, 
months, $8; 3rd six months, 4th pix 
months, $11. 

“Maximum of inexperienced workers: The 
number of inexperienced workers having less 
than twenty-four months of apprenticeship shall 
neh exceed one-half of the total female working 
orce. 

“Overtime: Any female employee doing work 
in excess of the regular recognized working 
period of the establishment shall be paid for 
same at not less than the regular rates, but 
in all cases according to the prevailing custom 
of the trade. 

“Lost time: Any female employee losing time 
during the regular recognized working period 
of the establishment will be paid proportionately 
for the actual number of hours worked. 

“Deductions for absence: No deduction below 
the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned 
proportionately to the regular recognized work- 
ing period of the establishment. 

“Waiting: An employee required to wait on 
the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. © 

“Permits: The Board may issue permits for 
lower wages on behalf of aged or handicapped 
workers. It may also grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these 
regulations in case of exceptional conditions. 
Employers and employees are invited to consult 
the Board regarding any problems which the 
order may concern.” 


$7; 2nd six 


$9.50; 





Report of British Ministry of Labour for 1926 


The third annual report of the British 
Ministry of Labour dealing with the work of 
Ministry during 1926, has been recently issued. 
This report, like its predecessors, covers a 
wide field, including industrial relations, em- 
ployment and unemployment, unemploy- 
ment insurance, the administration of the 
Trade Boards Acts, labour statistics, relations 
with the International Labour Organizations, 
and various temporary functions arising out 
of the war. 


In the section dealing with industrial dis- 
putes, the total number of workers involved 
in all disputes during 1926 was given as 2,747,- 
500, while the total number of working days 
lost during the same period was 162,784,000. 
The dispute in the coal mining industry, last- 
ing from May to November, 1926, together 
with the general strike from May 4 to 12, was 
largely responsible for the abnormally high 
number of workers affected and the working 
days lost during the year asaresult of disputes. 
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Referring to the effect of the general strike 
on the Joint Industrial Councils and on the 
Interim Industrial Reconstruction Com- 
mittees, the Report states that these bodies 
“showed their value in providing a meeting 
ground for the discussion of the situation 
arising out of the strike, and still more in the 
spirit of reasonableness in which these dis- 
cussions were almost invariably conducted.” 

The membership of the trade unions in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland at the 
end of 1925 was given as 5,521,672, comprised 
in 1,144 unions. In 1924, the total member- 
ship was 5,534,005. 

The history of employment in 1926 is, as 
the Report points out, largely the history of 
the general strike and the coal dispute. At 
the end of January, the proportion of insured 
workpeople unemployed was 11 per cent. This 
figure declined steadily to 9.1 per cent at the 


end of April, when for the first time since 
the post-war slump, the number of those 
registered at the employment exchange as un- 
employed was below a million. The general 
strike badly disturbed the growing confidence, 
and subsequently the increasing shortage of, 
and the high price of imported coal, which 
were due to the coal stoppage, completely 
checked the improvement, unemployment ris- 
ing to 14.6 per cent by the end of June. From 
this period there was a slight improvement in 
the general position. 

This great inflation of unemployment during 
1926, the Report states, threw a very severe 
strain on the administration and finances of 
the unemployment insurance scheme. The 
question of unemployment in Great Britain 
was dealt with in the Blanesburgh Report, 
which is referred to elsewhere in this issue 
(page 1146). 





EMPLOYEES’ SUPERANNUATION IN CANADA 


HE subject of employees’ superannuation 

in Canada has been dealt with in prey- 

lous articles appearing in the Lasour Gazerrn. 

In the issue of February, 1924, page 127, the 

existing Provincial schemes for government 

employees’ retirement insurance were out- 

lined. Subsequently, in the issue for May, 

1924, page 390, the provisions made by various 

municipalities in Canada for the retirement of 
municipal employees were detailed. 

The present article gives some further par- 
ticulars in regard to superannuation projects, 
either under consideration or in actual opera- 
tion, in various municipalities. It supple- 
ments the previous articles, bringing the sub- 
ject up to date as far as possible. 


Vancouver and Victoria 


As outlined in a previous article, the super- 
annuation of civic employees is provided for 
under Part III of the British Columbia Super- 
annuation Act of 1921. In Vancouver and 
Victoria, shortly after the enactment of this 
legislation, action was taken to secure the 
application of its provisions to the employees. 
Owing, however, to objections to some features 
of the Act by certain classes the question of 
adopting the provincial scheme was not 
pressed. During the last session of the Legis- 
lature the Superannuation Act was amended 
to provide that, upon application in writing 
from seventy-five per tcent of all the em- 
ployees or of the employees of any group of 
permanent employees, a municipality must 
adopt a superannuation scheme as provided 
by the Act, paying from the revenues all con- 
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tributions required from it as an employer 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, 1927, page 362). 

In Vancouver recently the city hall staff 
petitioned the city council to establish a pen- 
sion fund under the provisions of the Act. As 
the petition was signed by ten per cent more 
than the requisite percentage of the total 
number of employees affected, the city coun- 
cil had no alternative but to take steps to 
introduce a pension scheme, which will be- 
come effective in respect of city hall em- 
ployees on January 1, 1928, In the meantime 
the city council will approach the Legislature 
with a request that the A'ct be amended so 
as to permit the city to administer the super- 
annuation fund. It is understood that the 
policemen, firemen and outside workers are 
also preparing petitions, requesting that the 
scheme apply to them on January 1. 

In Victoria the city hall staff had requested 
the application of the provincial scheme, but 
representations were made, alleging that the 
enforcement of the provincial measure in its 
entirety would work a hardship upon the rate- 
payers. The city council proposed what was 
termed a “compromise pension plan” ar- 
ranged by the superannuation committee of 
the city council, which would give the em- 
ployees the same benefits as under the pro- 
vincial Act, the pension fund however to be 
administered by the city, which would only 
assume liability for its share of the pension 
when it accrued. At a general meeting of city 
hall employees, held on October 6, it was de- 
cided to rescind the petition for the provin- 
cial scheme, and another resolution was passed, 
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accepting the city council’s scheme. It was 
unofficially reported that the police depart- 
ment and the outside staff had taken a similar 
attitude, leaving only the fire department 
holding out for the provincial scheme. 


Montreal 


The question of employees’ superannuation 
in the city of Montreal has been under study 
for some time, and several projects have been 
considered. Recent information indicates that 
the subject has been revived. At a meeting 
of the city council on October 10, Ald. J. A. 
A. Brodeur, chairman of the city executive 
committee, outlined a new pension scheme for 
municipal employees, excepting the firemen 
and police, who have their own retirement 
funds. The scheme, as drafted, proposes that 
all employees will pay a percentage, not yet 
determined, of their salaries and wages (the 
city to pay the balance) up to the age of 65 
years, when the employee will be retired on 
pension, varying from $600 to $2,500 depend- 
ing on time of service and earning power. 
Provision is made for the retirement on pen- 
sion of employees who become incapacitated 
before the age of 65 years. The city will pay 
six per cent on all moneys paid in which will 
be added to the principal. It is understood 
that the city will immediately put the fund 
into effect. 


Calgary 


Announcement was recently made that a 
pension scheme for the members of the police 
force of Calgary would be put into effect by 
the end of October. According to the draft 
agreement, members of the police force will 
contribute from 33 to 5 per cent of their 
salaries to the fund, depending upon the age 
of the participant. The annual cost to the 
city is estimated at $6,570, made up of interest 
on accrued liability of $2,750 and 34 per cent 
of total salaries, $4,000. The compulsory en- 
trance age is fixed at 25 years and the pension 
age at 60 years, The scheme also provides 
for a death.benefit. It is possible that a sim- 
ilar scheme will be worked out in connection 
with members of the fire department. 


Toronto 


In Toronto, the firemen and police have a 
benefit fund, which was detailed in the 
Lasour ‘Gazette for May, 1924, page 398. 
Recently, the police department voted against 
a new proposal, recommended by the police 
commissioners, to raise the length of service 
for the men, and to increase the percentage of 
contributions paid by the men from 7 to 9 
per cent. It is understood that the Civic 


Survey Report, recently tabled before the 
city council, emphasized the need for the 
establishment of a pension or superannuation 
fund for all civic employees so that a large 
number of aged employees may be retired and 
their places filled by younger men, in order to 
increase the efficiency of the service. 


Ottawa 


The fire department in the city of Ottawa 
has a superannuation fund, but according to the 
report of the superintendent of insurance for 
Ontario, this fund is not on a sound actuarial 
basis. The firemen at present pay 4 per cent 
of their wages into the fund and the city 
makes an annual contribution of $7,000. The 
question of adjusting the situation so as to 
place the fund on a sound basis is now under 
consideration. 

Winnipeg 

The city of Winnipeg established in 1921 
a pension fund for its employees, the pro- 
visions of which were published in the Lasotr 
Gazette for May, 1924, page 390. Recently 
the city council approved certain recommen- 
dations of a special sub-committee on the 
pension by-law, among which was a provision 
making compulsory the retirement of a civic 
employee at the age of 65. 





The first of the conferences between officials 
of the London Midland and Scottish Railway 
and representatives of the men, suggested by 
the president of the Company, for the joint 
consideration of matters relating to railway 
work, was held on September 20, 1927, at 
Liverpool. The purpose of the conferences is 
to secure the cordial co-operation of the com- 
pany and the staff in promoting the efficiency 
and prosperity of the line. The first confer- 
ences will necessarily be preliminary. They 
will be held in each of 14 districts into which, 
for the purposes of the scheme, the line has 
been divided. Each conference will be at- 
tended not only by headquarters officials but 
also by local officials of the line and represen- 
tatives of the men. Among the matters to be 
discussed are the competition of road motor 
transport, the cost of operating (in running, 
handling, carting, etc.), shunting operations as 
they affect speedy transit, damage to rolling 
stock, accidents to staff and methods of pre- 
vention. The joint conference will also be 
asked to consider means of attracting business 
to the line. 
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EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT PLANS OF CONSOLIDATED MINING AND 
SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, OF TRAIL, B.C. 


ROPOSED medical and hospital agree- 
ments submitted to its employees early 

in the present year by the Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Company of Canada were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazettr, June, 1927, 
page 744. The “Tadanac Medical and Hos- 
pital Agreements,” as they are called (Tada- 
nac being the site of an ore reduction plant 
of the Company), were accepted later by the 
parties concerned, and became effective on 
August 15, 1927. Medical aid is provided 
under the medical agreement in accordance 
with section 23 of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act (Revised Statutes of B.C., 1924, 
chapter 278), recognizing any existing plan for 
medical aid which, after investigation by the 
Board, is found on the whole to be not less 
efficient in the interests both of the employer 
and of the general body of workmen than 
the provisions for medical aid contained in 
this section.” The agreements are between 
the medical practitioners of Trail and Ross- 
land, B.C., the employees (as represented by 
their medical committee) and the company. 
Section 1 of the agreement reads as follows:— 


1. The Company covenants and agrees with 
the doctors to pay to the doctors the sum 
of 15 cents per half calendar month for each 
deceased employee whose widow, minor children 
or other dependants are entitled to receive the 
benefits of this Agreement pursuant to Clause 
Eleven (11) hereof, and also the further sum 
of 15 cents for each pensioner resident in Trail, 
Rossland or Tadanac, and also the further sum 
of 15 cents for each employee employed at or in 
connection with the said smelter, metallurgical 
works and plants situated in or near the mun- 
icipalities of Trail and Tadanae who has worked 
in the employ of the said Company more than 
three and one-half shifts in each half calendar 
month, and to retain and pay to the doctors 
from the moneys earned by each of such em- 
ployees the sum of 64 cents per half calendar 
month, when such employee earns the minimum 
adult labourer’s pay or more per shift for 
such half month, and a pro rata amount from 
each employee earning less than said minimum 
pay for such half month, such payments and 
deductions commencing with the half calendar 
month beginning on the 15th day of August, 
A.D. 1927, and said money to be paid over to 
the doctors at a date not later than eight days 
after the close of each half month. 


The doctors, on their side, agree to provide 
the employees, their families and dependants, 
with proper medical and surgical treatment 
and supplies, provided that patients living 
more than four miles from the towns may 
be charged at a rate of 50 cents per mile. 
The doctors also agree to bear half the cost of 
treatment by specialists, where such treatment 


is necessary or is ordered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The company agrees 
to bear half of the cost of specialist treat- 
ment of its employees, but not of their fam- 
ilies or dependants. It will also’ supply 
crutches, artificial limbs, ete., for its em- 
ployees as required. The doctors agree to 
perform all maternity work for the employees, 
their families and dependants, at a fixed 
charge of $12.50 for each confinement. Widows 
and other dependants of former employees 
who at any time lost their lives in the com- 
pany’s service are included in these benefits. 
Chronic ailments which existed before the em- 
ployee entered the company’s service, are not 
included. Disputes arising in connection with 
matters coming under the agreement are to be 
referred to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Any party may terminate the agree- 
ment after three months’ notice, and the 
Board may at any time withdraw its approval. 
The company will terminate the agreement 
if requested by a majority of its employees 
to do so. 

The parties to the Hospital Agreement are 
the Trail-Tadanac Hospital Society, the em- 
ployees, and the company. Under its provis- 
ions the company deducts 26 cents from the 
half-month’s earnings of each employee, this 
money to be paid to the hospital within eight 
days of the close of each half month. The 
Hospital agrees to provide treatment as ap- 
proved by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


Plan-of Group Life Insurance 


The Group Life Insurance plan became ef- 
fective on October 15, supplementing another 
plan which already existed. It was found that 
many employees relied exclusively on the in- 
adequate protection afforded by the earlier 
plan, and the company therefore made an 
arrangement with the Sun Life Assurance 
Company for a larger scheme of group insur- 
ance. The plan is outlined in a circular sent 
by the company to each employee, as fol- 
lows :— 


Present Plan:— 
1. All employees of six months’ service re- 
ceive $500. 


2. $100 additional insurance is given for each 
6 months’ service until a maximum of $1,500 
has been reached. 


This is at the company’s expense. 
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Proposed Plan:— __ 

The employee may take $1,000 or $1,500 ad- 
ditional insurance, ~ 

Note: This means that an employee entitled 
to the maximum under both plans will have 
$3,000 insurance, half at the company’s ex- 
pense, and half at his own expense. 

‘Monthly cost on $1, 000, 90 cents, on $1,500, 
$1.35. 


Benefits of Insurance :— 


1. Full amount payable in event of death 
from any cause, either from sickness or acci- 
dent, regardless of where it occurs. 

2. Full amount payable in event of perman- 
ent and total disability, before reaching age of 
sixty. 

Permanent and total disability is anything 
which totally and permanently disables an em- 
ployee from working. 

(a) Loss of both hands, both feet or sight 
of both eyes. 

(b) Any sickness, such as advanced heart 
trouble, paralysis or consumption may be 
causes of permanent and total disability. 

3. There is no medical examination. Every 
employee is entitled to this insurance regard- 
less of what his physical condition is. 

4. There is no age limit. Regardless of the 
employee’s age they are entitled to the bene- 


fits of this coverage with the exception that 
any employee over the age of 60 will not be 
paid in event of permanent disability. 


Details of Plan:—1. Each employee receives 
an individual policy under this plan. 


2. The cost will be deducted monthly from 
your wages. 


3, Each employee will fill in an application 
card giving full name, age and beneficiary. 


Conversion:—In case an employee termin- 
ates his employment with the company he 
may convert his insurance into an individual 
policy in the Sun Life without medical exam- 
ination if done within 30 days after termina- 
tion. This applies also to the insurance paid 
for by the company if the employee wishes to 
continue it as well at his own expense. 


This insurance in no way interferes with 
any insurance now carried, with the insurance 
the company is now giving or with Workmen’s 
compensation. 


It is a plan which enables each employee to 
obtain insurance at a rate approximately one 
third of the individual life insurance rate with- 
out medical examination and irrespective of 
age. It is necessary that at least 75 per cent 
of the employees decide to adopt the plan 
before it can be made effective. 


Canadian Mail Carriers’ Conditions of Employment 


It is stated that the Canadian Mail Con- 
tractors’ Association, before the next session 
of Parliament, will suggest to the government 
several changes in the conditions which now 
govern the employment of mail contractors. 
These changes would include the following:— 


1. Abolition of the contract system, and sub- 
stitution of regular salaries, at the rate of 
$70 per mile per year. (In the United States 
the rate of payment is $75 per mile per year, 
with clothes and running equipment.) 


2. Payment of three times the present rates 
of wages for contractors operating between 
post offices and railway stations. These con- 
tracts represent a trifling income, but involve 
heavy responsibility. 


3 Employment to be of a permanent nature 
while service is satisfactory, subject to two 
months’ notice of termination. 


4. Bonus for contractors operating since 
1917. 


5. Rural mail service to receive the balance 
of ten statutory holidays. 


6. All rural mail boxes to be placed on ‘Beet 
side of roads. 


Recent studies of criminal statistics in the 
United States show a preponderance of con- 
victions of persons of immigrant races who 
have not become adjusted to their new en- 
vironment, and a similar increase in crimes 
attributed to negroes has followed the recent 


_ wholesale migration of coloured persons from 


the south to the north. The Joint Committee 
on Negro (Child Study in New York City 
has just published a study of delinquent and 
neglected negro children before the New York 
City Children’s Court, in which the statistics 
of this subject are analyzed, and recommen- 
dations are made for improving the conditions 
which now prevail among coloured children 
in the city. 
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AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


EFERENCE has been made in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazette to the 
Industrial Mission which visited the United 
States during the past year, under the auspices 
of the Australian Federal Government, for 
the purpose of studying the conditions of 
American industry. More _ specifically the 
purpose of the Mission was to discuss the 
reasons for the prosperity of industry in the 
United States; to what extent this prosperity 
was shared by the worker; and finally, to 
what extent the industrial conditions under 
which American industry prospered might be 
reproduced in the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. The Industrial Mission was com- 
posed of representatives of both employers 
and workers. Its official report has not yet 
been issued, but a summary of conclusions 
has been published by Mr. H. G. Adam, a 
well-known Australian journalist, who ac- 
companied the Mission as a disinterested ob- 
server. Mr. Adam’s conclusions are set forth 
in the following fifteen paragraphs: 


1. The workers in the successful manu- 
facturing industries in America are divided 
into two clear-cut groups—skilled and un- 
skilled. This is a fundamental condition of 
the mass production methods :to. which 
America owes its industrial progress in the 
last ten years. 


2. The proportions of these groups of 
workers in the manufacturing industries are— 
skilled, 5 per cent, unskilled, 95 per cent. 


A worker classed as unskilled and paid on 
the unskilled rates may be operating an intri- 
cate machine performing an important process 
in manufacture, but his necessary actions have 
been reduced to such simplicity that the 
common labourer can be trained to the job 
in a few hours. 


3. The average earnings of unskilled 
workers in America are between £5 and £6 for 
a week of 50 hours. 


4. The average earnings of skilled workers 
are from £8 to £10 a week. At _ special 
periods, when the men may work 60 hours a 
week, they may go as high as £20. 


5. The workers in the manufacturing in- 
dustries are drawn from immigrant labour of 
all nationalities without any qualifications of 
experience or training. Skilled workers have 
until now mostly been imported from Eng- 
land, Germany, and France. That source of 
skilled labour is failing, and efforts are now 
being made to train workers in vocational 
schools and by systems of apprenticeship. 


6. A wage of £6 a week in America would 
correspond in real wages to a wage of £4 a 
week in Australia. 


7. Despite the immigration restrictions em- 
ployers have not yet experienced any diffi- 
culty in obtaining all the unskilled labour 
that they require. It is generally admitted 
that for every job available in a manufactur- 
ing concern there will be three applicants. 


8. The workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, with the exception of the garment 
makers, have no industrial organizations com- 
parable to the Australian trade unions. They 
have no voice in fixing wages, hours or con- 
ditions of labour. They have no defence 
against the arbitrary will of the employer. 


9. Broken time and long enforced periods 
of idleness are common in most industries. 
A factory may work 24 hours a day for part 
of the year, and perhaps three days a week 
for the rest of the time. It is always possible 
to secure workers at short notice and to put 
them off without trouble, so that there is not 
much need for employers to attempt to stabi- 
lize their production. 

10. The worker gets no pay for public 
holidays, and only in exceptional cases is 
there any provision for vacations. In most 
industries there is no extra pay for overtime 
for night work or for work on public holidays. 


11. The pace at which the worker works is 
set by the machine, which is set by the 
management. If he cannot keep up the pace 
he is fired. 

12. Piecework is universal wherever it is 
possible to apply it. It is accepted by the 
worker as an integral part of the industrial 
system and is undoubtedly the chief incentive, 
to hard, fast work, 

13. The American worker accepts many 
extras from his employer, such as insurance 
provision, housing, medical attention and 
recreation clubs, in lieu of their value in 
higher wages. 

14. Although in a number of cases the 
workers participate in schemes to buy stock 
in the corporations that employ them, they 
regard that stock merely on its dividend-pro- 
ducing value, and not as giving them any 
share in the management or control of the 
corporation. 

15. There is little or no evidence in Ameri- 
can industry of spontaneous or reasoned co- 
operation between the worker and the em- 
ployer for increased production. The planning, 
the initiative and the driving power all come 
from the management. 
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THE PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN CANADA 


Paper by Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director of Techmcal Education, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, read at the Annual Convention of the Canadian 
Education Association, Winnipeg, November 1-3, 1927 


N this paper an attempt is made to set 
forth as briefly as possible the develop- 
ment of secondary vocational education in 
Canada, giving a fairly complete summary of 
developments in each province during the past 
decade. The paper does not include engineer- 
ing education and the professional training of 
teachers, doctors, dentists, etce., which, while 
vocational, are a part of college or university 
work and are not usually referred to as 
vocational education. Manual training and 
domestic science, which were pioneer subjects 
in the development of secondary vocational 
education, are not dealt with because these 
subjects are now established parts of the 
academic branch of school work. Agricul- 
tural education is merely referred to in pass- 
ing, as until recently it has been almost 
wholly confined to agricultural colleges and 
the provincial departments of agriculture. 
Very little agricultural instruction of voca- 
tional value has been provided by the depart- 
ments of education. The term secondary 
vocational education, as here used, refers to 
the work of the provincial departments of 
education on which federal grants are paid 
under the Technical Education Act. 


The history of secondary vocational edu- 
cation in Canada may be divided into three 
ten-year periods. The first includes the years 
from 1900 to 1909, preceding the appointment 
of the Royal Commission on _ Industrial 
Training and Technical Education; the second 
is from 1910 to 1919, preceding the enact- 
ment of the Technical Education Act; and 
the last is the ten year period of the Act’s 
duration, which terminates on March 31, 1929. 


Prior to 1900, the development of vocational 
education was confined to work of college 
grade such as teacher-training, engineering 
education, scientific agriculture, and special- 
ized training for other professions. Com- 
mercial courses were organized in a number 
of high schools, and evening classes of various 
types were established in Nova Scotia and 
in a few of the larger communities through- 
out the Dominion. No special organization 
was set up in any province to promote or 
develop vocational work of less than college 
grade, while day vocational schools, such as 
exist to-day in most large industrial centres, 
were unknown. 


During the period from 1900 to 1909 special 
efforts were made to introduce manual train- 
ing and domestic science into Canadian 
schools. Due to the personal interest and 
philanthropy of Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, 
assisted by Dr. Jas. W. Robertson, specially 
qualified manual training instructors were 
brought to Canada from Great Britain and 
placed in representative schools throughout 
the Dominion. Through the efforts of Mrs. 
Lillian Massey-Treble of Toronto and Mrs. 
Hoodless of Hamilton, domestic science was 
introduced into Ontario schools. Such efforts 
on the part of private individuals encouraged 
the provincial departments of education and 
local school boards to establish practical work 
in the school systems and started the move- 
ment which resulted in the present develop- 
ment of vocational education throughout the 
Dominion. 


Early Developments 


Nova Scotia was the first province to organ- 
ize a program of vocational education of less 
than college grade. In 1907 the legislature 
passed the Technical Education Act, which 
provided for centralized control of all tech- 
nical or vocational education in the province. 
A provincial director was appointed and pro- 
vision was made for the inspection and super- 
vision of evening schools throughout the pro- 
vince. It should be noted that Nova Scotia 
had conducted evening classes for coal miners 
since 1888, and classes for stationary engineers 
since 1899. Under the new act, the scope of 
these classes was enlarged and provision made 
for other types of work. 


The first day vocational school in Canada 
to be operated in a separate building was 
opened in Toronto in 1901, and the first build- 
ing erected specially for secondary vocational 
education was erected in Hamilton in 1909. 


Royal Commission on Industrial Training 
and Technical Education 


The appointment by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment of the Royal Commission on Indus- 
trial Training and Technical Education in 
1910, coincided with or possibly resulted from 
an active interest in vocational education 
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throughout the whole Dominion, and marked 
the beginning of the present development. 


The commissioners, after carefully studying 
the existing conditions and requirements in 
Canada and inspecting the work being done 
in the United States, Great Britain, and parts 
of Europe, recommended a development policy 
and a complete system of secondary vocational 
education for Canada. This system, while 
retaining provincial control of education, pro- 
vided for federal, provincial, municipal, and 
private financial contributions and close co- 
operation between schools and industry. The 
types of work suggested for urban communi- 
ties were as follows:— 


For those who are to continue at school— 


Intermediate industrial classes 


(or schools). 


Division I. 


. II. Co-ordinated technical classes (or 
schools). 

- III. Technical high schools. 

Ns IV. Apprentices’ schools. 

a V. Industrial and technical institutes. 

: VI. Technical, home economics and 


fine arts colleges. 


For those who have gone to work— 


Division I. Continuation classes (or schools). 


ss II. Co-ordinated technical classes (or 
schools). 

o TII. Middle technical classes (or 
schools). 

- IV. Apprentices’ classes (or schools) 
in workshops. 

bs V. Industrial and technical institutes. 


e VI. Correspondence-study courses. 


Similar provisions were suggested for rural 
communities. 


The commissioners recommended that the 
sum of $3,000,000 be provided annually for a 
period of ten years by the Parliament of Can- 
ada and paid into a Dominion Development 
Fund to be used for the following purposes :— 


1. The service in each province of an ade- 
quate supply of persons (teachers, instructors, 
demonstrators, executive officers) properly 
qualified to carry on Industrial Training and 
Technical Education. 

2. The establishment or extension and main- 
tenance of classes, courses, schools or other 
institutions or means for Industrial Training 
and Technical Education. 

3. The provision of suitable and adequate 
appliances, apparatus and equipment for teach- 
ing purposes, but not including school buildings, 
furniture or consumable supplies. 

4. The provision of scholarships to equalize 
opportunities to young people and other workers 
to profit by classes, courses, schools or other 
institutions. 

5. The provision of experts with experience 
in Industrial Training and Technical Education 
whose services for counsel would be available 
to provincial and local authorities. 

6. The service of central institutions when 
and where’ required to supplement the work 
carried on by the several provincial and local 


development authorities either by providing and 
maintaining or by assisting in providing and 
maintaining such central institutions. 


7. The promotion of scientific industrial and 
house-keeping research and the diffusion of 
knowledge resulting therefrom. 


Royal Commission on Technical Education 
—Manitoba 


Manitoba also appointed a royal commis- 
sion in 1910 to make a study of vocational 
education in Canada and the United States. 
The findings of this commission determined 
the nature and scope of the technical high 
schools which were opened in Winnipeg two 
years later. 


Dr. Seath’s Report—Ontario 


During the same year (1910) Ontario sent 
Dr. Seath, Superintendent of Education, to 
the United States and to Europe to study 
vocational education and to suggest methods 
of developing the work in that province. 
Practically all of the recommendations made 
by Dr. Seath have since been carried out and 
it is acknowledged that the Ontario system 
of vocational education is based on his report. 


Agricultural Instruction Act 


The Royal Commission appointed by the 
Dominion Government made its report in 1913 
and in the same year Parliament passed the 
Agricultural Instruction Act under the pro- 
visions of which $10,000,000 were set aside to 
promote and assist agriculture and agricul- 
tural instruction during a ten year period. 
This money was paid to the provincial de- 
partments of agriculture, and was used to 
develop new branches of agricultural work 
which would directly and indirectly assist the 
farmers in their work and home life. Part of 
the money was used for school purposes in pro- 
moting agricultural education but most 
of it was spent in connection with demon- 
stration work, clubs, experimental plots, etc. 
The Act expired in 1923 and was renewed for 
one year to give the provinces a chance to 
adjust the work so that they could assume 
the full financial burden. As this was con- 
sidered to be impossible by some of the prov- 
inces a considerable part of the work was 
discontinued and much of it was never re- 
vived. 


Technical Education Act 


Owing to the war, it was not until 1919 that 
the Technical Education Act was passed 
setting aside the sum of $10,000,000 for the 
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promotion and development of technical or 
vocational education for persons entering or 
employed in industrial pursuits. 

Under the provisions of this - Act the 
Dominion Government assists in the pro- 
motion and development of vocational edu- 
cation of less than college grade by sharing 
equally with each provincial government 
approved expenditures on all branches of 
vocational education, except agriculture. The 
Act provides for the expenditure of $10,000,- 
000 during the ten year period ending March 
31, 1929. In order that the smaller provinces 
may earn a fair share of the grants, the sum 
of $10,000 is allotted to each province before 
dividing the balance of the annual appro- 
priation in proportion to population. 


Developments since 1919 


In order to comprehend the development of 
vocational education since the Technical Edu- 
cation Act came into effect, it is necessary to 


consider each province separately. In no two 
provinces has the work been organized and 
developed in the same manner, although 
there are many features of the work which are 
common to all provinces. Statistics and 
written reports indicate in a general way the 
growth and scope of the work being carried 
on but they fail to reveal the local changes 
and peculiarities which must be understoo 

to properly interpret the reports, 


The accompanying tables give a fairly 
accurate indication of the growth of the work 
as a whole since 1919 and some idea of the 
expenditures in each province. 


Perhaps the outstanding features revealed 
by these tables are the growth in day schools 
and the differences in the amounts earned by 
the various provinces. 


The nature and scope of the work in each 
province is indicated by the following brief 
reviews of developments since 1919. 


Taste I.—Vocarionat ScrHoois, TEACHERS AND Pupris in CanapA, 1919-1927 


Municipalities 
conducting classes 


Year ——- 
be 8's Even- 
Day | Evening | Day ne 
1910-20604. baat ae 32 97 384 1,423 
i. 4 45 149} 573) 1,605 
WOZi=22. .. 3 hac. . 54 1O7) B27 1,711 
1922-23) 0.1.0: 54 156} 752) 1,883 
1923-24......5... 58 156} 929) 1,970 
1924 25 Feb ole os 65 156) 1,057) 2,273 
1925-2600. aes ss 72 166} 1,361] 2,090 
192622724... 344. | SU a eA Rat Otol 


Number of Teachers 


Number of Pupils 





Corres- Even- | Corres- 
pondence Total | Day ing | pondence Total 

Sim 1810) 28,002) 'e5L2 897 207| 60,546 

4| 2,181] 11,683} 44,441 620| 56,744 
30} 2,268] 13,588) 46,219 2,154; 61,961 
39] 2,674] 16,242) 53,080 978] 70,300 
44) 2,943) 20,527| 57,986 1,316] 79,829 
28} 3,158] 24,137] 62,249 1,638] 88,024 
27| 3,478} 29,010} 57,706 1,396} 88,961 


eee error to reece eee fore recoveries reese sroriceeereseser [oe essevesd 


Tasie Il.—Mongy AVAmABLE AND Monry Par To tHe PROVINCES UNDER THE TECHNICAL Epucation Act 
FOR THE Fiscan YEAR ENDED Marcg 31, 1927 


ss... EEO 
SS——SsSsSsSs9maa9saS9s9aS99SsSmSmSmmmSSmSS es 


Province 


arcie 9 T $e aise eo ES ee eee eee 


Alert bacsvt isd, Gasp. Sind SO oe ete Ek. | er 


Ontaries, . WIG). COO. ads Oe, aa nate dps ae 
Qnebec she. .cclt at... antec tee ets 


Totaled soe. ee ee. ee 





Annual *Total amount | tAmount paid 
appropriation available to province 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
BR. 70,374 35 180,673 97 56,627 03 
ne 77,725 40 117,660 16 85,787 16 
om 97,165 78 273,933 28 18,021 83 
ey 80,218 72 233,875 34 20,056 34 
ae 347,636 30 347,636 30 347,636 30 
Py 281,751 31 542,404 67 403,944 35 
she 54,640 80 113,348 02 76,208 59 
ae 70,288 60 221,973 27 31,494 87 
sate 20,198 74 68,069 14 7,757 33 
sae 1,100,000 00 2,099,574 15 1,047,535 80 


ee ee EE Se Re ti ais heat 


*The total amount available includes the annual appropriation and amounts carried forward from previous 


years. 
excess of this amount lapses. 


Not more than 25 per cent of the annual appropriation is carried forward. Any unearned balance in 


{The amount paid to each province represents one-half of approved provincial government expenditures 
except for Ontario, where sufficient money was not available. In most provinces the expenditires by local 
authorities greatly exceed the amount expended by the provincial government. 
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Prince Edward Island. 


Vocational education in Prince Edward 
Island is a direct result of federal grants, and 
may be said to have started with the opening 
of the Agricultural and Technical School, at 
Charlottetown, in November, 1920. This 
school provided two year day courses in agri- 
culture and motor mechanics, in addition to 
short-term and evening courses in various 
subjects. The cost of equipping and oper- 
ating the school was shared equally by the 
provincial government, the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the provisions of 
the Agricultural Instruction Act, and the 
Federal Department of Labour, under the 
Technical Education Act. 


Home economics classes were added in 1923. 
In 1924 the school had an enrolment of 97 
pupils in day classes and 196 in evening 
classes, but owing to the expiration of the 
Agricultural Instruction Act which cut off one 
third of the school’s revenue, the day classes 
were discontinued and evening classes were 
moved to cheaper quarters. Commercial 
classes were started in connection with the 
Prince of Wales College in 1925 and evening 
classes were opened in Georgetown. 


The day work is still confined to Charlotte- 
town, but evening classes are now operated in 
nine municipalities. The total enrolment in 
day classes for the school year ended June 30, 
1927, was 191, and in evening classes 390. 


Nova Scotia 


No new developments have taken place in 
Nova Scotia since 1919, but the work has con- 
tinued to make progress slowly, despite ad- 
verse industrial and financial conditions. 


Day schools are confined to Halifax, where 
short-term courses of two months are pro- 
vided for small groups of men from different 
industries. 

Evening classes conducted in twenty-eight 
municipalities provide vocational instruction 
for approximately 2,400 pupils. These classes 
are divided into two groups, technical classes 
and coal mining classes. The latter serve the 
men engaged in the coal mines who desire to 
qualify for supervisory and official positions. 
The technical classes supply the needs of com- 
mercial workers, homemakers, and_ skilled 
workers in various industrial occupations. 


Over 700 pupils from all parts of the prov- 
ince are enrolled in 42 vocational correspon- 
dence courses conducted by the provincial 
Department of Education. Correspondence 
classes were started in 1916 but were tempor- 
arily abandoned in 1917. The Federal grants 
made it possible to revive this work in 1921 


_were built at public expense. 


and it has now become an established part 
of the education program. 

The Nova Scotia College of Art, in Halifax, 
receives provincial and Federal grants and 
has an enrolment of over 160. 


. New Brunswick 


It may be said that vocational education in 
New Brunswick started concurrently with 
Federal aid, since the vocational board, which 
controls the work in the province, was estab- 
lished in May, ‘1919., /The first vocational 
school building was opened on November 1, 
1919, in Woodstock. It was built with funds 
left for that purpose by the late Mr. L. P. 
Fisher and is maintained jointly by the town 
of Woodstock, the Carleton County Council, 
and the Provincial and Federal governments. 
"The work undertaken in this school includes 
pre-vocational industrial classes, day vocational 
classes in commercial work and homemaking, 
part-time classes in agriculture, and evening 
classes in a variety of subjects. Evening 
classes were also started in two other muni- 
cipalities during 1919. 

“Rapid progress has been made during the 
past eight years, and New Brunswick now 
has two purely vocational schools at Wood- 
stock and Saint John and six composite high 
schools which provide pre-vocational, com- 
mercial, and homemaking courses, in addi- 
tion to the regular high school curriculum. 
All of these schools, excepting Woodstock, 
The vocational 
school in Saint John was opened in 1926 and 
cost approximately $500,000, complete. 

Short-term courses for garage workers are 
conducted at different centres during the 
winter months and for several years an 
itinerant instructor conducted short intensiv2 
courses in marine engine and automobile 
troubles, in small centres during the summer 
months. The latter service was for fishermen 
and car owners who do their own repairing. 

The total enrolment in all vocational classes 
in New Brunswick for the past school year 
was 3,088 of whom 1,056 were in full-time day 
classes. New Brunswick is now earning more 
than the annual appropriation and is using 
up the accumulated reserve. 


Quebec 


Quebec’s system of education is unlike that 
of any other province. Provision is made for 
instruction in both French and English, and 
a large majority of the pupils are French- 
speaking. Only the industrial, commercial, 
and applied art branches of wocational educa- 
tion are included in the work on which federal 
grants are claimed. This work has grown 
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rapidly during the past five years, and since 
1923 provincial government expenditures have 
been more than sufficient to earn the full 
appropriation under the Technical Education 
Act. 

Two provincial schools of art in Quebec city 
and Montreal were opened in 1922 and 1923 
respectively. Over 1,500 pupils are enrolled 
in day and evening classes in these schools, 
which teach various branches of pure and 
applied art. 

Commercial education receiving federal 
grants is confined to certain branches of the 
work carried on by the School of Higher Com- 
mercial Studies, in Montreal. In addition to 
degree work in commerce, this school provides 
an extensive evening school program and cor- 
respondence courses for office workers and 
others in commercial life. 


A pulp and paper school was established in 
Three Rivers in 1923. It is operated by the 
Department of Lands and Forests as a branch 
of the technical school, and provides full-time, 
part-time, and evening courses for workers in 
‘the pulp and paper industry. The part-time 
and evening pupils are employed in local 
plants. 

A provincial school for forest rangers has 
been in operation at Berthierville since 1924. 
It also is operated by the Department of 
Lands and Forests. 

A printing school for apprentices and jour- 
neymen was established in connection with the 
Montreal Technical School in 1925. This 
school is supported by the provincial govern- 
ment but is operated by an advisory council 
composed of representatives of the printing 
employees, the employers, and the provincial 
government. A similar school for the build- 
ing trades is under consideration and may be 
opened during the present school year. 


The Shawinigan Technical School was built 
and equipped by a local industry and, although 
it receives federal and provincial grants, it 
is supported mainly by the industries which it 
serves. The schools at Grand’ Mére, La 
Tuque and Sherbrooke are taught by religious 
orders, but are open to any boy in these mun- 
icipalities. The Council of Arts and Manu- 
factures carries on evening classes in fifteen 
municipalities. All of the above mentioned 
institutions are recognized as a part of the 
provincial vocational education system. 

The provincial technical schools, of which 
there are four, provide instruction for boys 
and men only, and have two types of day 
courses—a three-year technical course designed 
to prepare boys for supervisory and junior 
executive positions in industry, and two-year 


trade courses intended to train competent 
mechanics. These schools are supported jointly 
by the provincial and municipal authorities. 


Day schools, receiving federal grants, are 
conducted in ten municipalities, and evening 
classes in twenty-one centres. The total en- 
rolment in day classes during 1927 was 3,126 
and in evening classes 8,345. 


Ontario 


Ontario’s program of vocational education 
is the most diversified and highly organized 
in Canada. Cultural and academic subjects 
are given first place in vocational schools, 
and no attempt is made to produce skilled 
workers in any branch of industry. A broad 
foundational training is aimed at, rather than 
specialized training in any one branch of indus- 
trial or commercial life. The schools endeavour 
to maintain close contact with industry through 
evening classes, part-time and continuation 
classes, employment service for graduates, and 
occupational information. Apprenticeship is 
encouraged, and this year a provincial ap- 
prenticeship council for the building trades 
was established in Toronto. 


Teacher-training is centralized in the Train- 
ing College for Technical Teachers at Hamil- 
ton, but the staff of the college gives instruc- 
tion to evening school teachers in various 
centres, during the winter months. 


The College of Art, in Toronto, serves the 
whole province, while some of the larger tech- 
nical schools have well organized art depart- 
ments. 

Commercial courses in the province vary 
from two-year courses in the high schools, 
which are not recognized as vocational, to 
the five-year courses of the Toronto High 
School of Commerce. Most vocational com- 
mercial courses cover three years’ work and 
are organized as branches of the technical 
schools. 

The larger cities have separate vocational or 
technical schools, but the smaller places 
usually organize vocational departments in 
connection with the other departments of a 
composite or cosmopolitan high school. The 
vocational work is divided into five branches: 
1. Technical and industrial, 2. Commercial, 3. 
Home Economics, 4. Applied Art, 5. Agri-. 
cultural. Federal grants are not paid on the 
agricultural work. 

Vocational education in Ontario had _ be- 
come fairly well established by 1919. Day 
classes were operated in eleven cities, and 
evening classes were carried on in thirty-six 
municipalities. In 1927, day schools were 
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established in thirty-two municipalities, and 
evening classes were operated in fifty-seven 
centres. The enrolments in 1927 were 21,684 
for day schools and 37,977 for evening classes. 
The total expenditures on all types of sec- 
ondary vocational education in the province 
exceed $4,000,000 annually. During the three- 
year period from 1920 to 1922 the expenditures 
on new buildings exceeded $5,000,000, and the 
building program has not slackened since. The 
provincial government each year earns con- 
siderably more than the amount available 
under the Technical Education Act. 


Manitoba 


Vocational education became established in 
Manitoba in 1912, when two large technical 


high schools were opened in Winnipeg. These ~ 


schools provided day and evening classes in 
commercial work, home economics, and gen- 
eral industrial education. The courses were of 
three years’ duration and paralleled the reg- 
ular high school courses. 

By 1919, the work had been started in five 
municipalities. In Brandon, there were day 
classes in commercial work and home econo- 
mics, and evening classes for the building 
trades. In the three other centres, the work 
was confined to day classes in home econo- 
mics. 
~-For various reasons, the work in Manitoba 
has not made progress. The day industrial 
courses in Winnipeg have become manual 
training high school courses. Commercial 
courses are conducted in Winnipeg and in two 
neighboring municipalities, while evening 
classes are confined to Winnipeg. Home eco- 
nomics is carried on in Winnipeg only. 

— ~The Winnipeg School of Art has undertaken 
certain work for the Department of Educa- 
tion since 1924, and is recognized as a part of 
the provincial system of vocational education. 

The total enrolment in day classes during 
1927 was 1,944, and in evening classes 1,174. 
In addition to these pupils, 32 men were en- 
rolled for correspondence instruction in station- 
ary engineering, a new development which 
started in 1926. 


Saskatchewan 


The Vocational Education Act of Saskatche- 
wan was assented to on February 4, 1920, but, 
owing to lack of industrial development, the 
progress of the work has been very slow and 
no one has yet been appointed to organize 
and supervise vocational education through- 
out the province. 

Commercial courses are successfully carried 
on in Regina, Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw. 


Instruction in industrial work and household 
science of a general nature is provided in day 
classes at Regina and cvening classes in a 
variety of subjects are operated in Regina and 
Saskatoon. The total cnrolment in day 
classes during 1927 was 727 and in evening 
classes 1765. 


Alberta 


A good beginning in vocational education 
had been made by the Province of Alberta 
before 1919. A pre-vocational school in Cal- 
gary provided industrial, commercial, and 
home economics courses in grades 7, 8 and 9. 
A technical school in Edmonton offered four 
types of work, viz., pre-vocational, industrial, 
technical matriculation, and special courses. 
Commercial schools were operated in three 
centres and evening classes were conducted 
in four municipalities. 


Plans were completed in 1919 for the erec- 
tion of the Provincial Institute of ‘Technology 
and Art in Calgary, to take the place of the 
classes which had been carried on, since 1916, 
in temporary quarters. The new building was 
completed in 1922 and the work in this insti- 
tution has grown steadily. A large wing was 
added to the shop buildings in 1926 and all 
classes are filled. The work is all of an in- 
dustrial nature. The Institute provides full- 
time two-year courses, short-term winter 
courses, Summer courses, and evening courses, 
for pupils from all parts of the province. It 


also conducts correspondence courses in 
stationary engineering and mining. 
Day school work in Alberta, although 


slightly increased, is still confined to the four 
cities mentioned above. livening classes have 
been operated in as many ag twenty different 
centres, but owing to a period of depression, 
particularly in the mining districts, the classes 
have been discontinued in a number of 
centres. Nine municipalities were carrying 
on evening .classes in 1927, with a total en- 
rolment of 2,107 pupils. The total enrol- 
ment in day classes was 2,084. 

Conditions have greatly improved during 
the past two years and the outlook for the 
future is very hopeful. 


British Columbia 


‘Vocational education in British Columbia 
had made a good start prior to 1919, but the 
/greatest period of growth has occurred since 


(1923. In 1919, day classes were conducted in 


eight municipalities with a total enrolment of 
990, and evening classes were held in twelve 
centres, with 2,448 pupils. In 1927 there were 
fifteen municipalities operating day schools 
with an enrolment of 3,292 pupils, while 39 
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centres carried on evening classes with a total 
enrolment of 5,176.) The bulk of the day work 
consists-of commercial classes, but industrial 
training is provided in four municipalities and 
home economics is carried on in three cities. 

Teacher-training is centralized.in Vancouver 
and is provided through summer courses, 
Saturday classes during the school terms, and 
correspondence instruction. 

Approximately 200 pupils are enrolled in 
correspondence courses for mine operators, 
provided by the provincial Department of 
Education. 

An apprenticeship council was formed in 
Vancouver in 1925 to foster and control the 
training of young workers in the building 
trades. / A successful beginning has been made 
-in the carpentry trade and all apprentices 
are required to attend special evening classes 
at the local technical school. 

Arrangements are being made to erect a 
new technical institute for Greater Vancouver 
and it is expected that the next few years 
will witness a decided development in the 
work along the lines of special programs for 
the growing industries of the province. 


Summary 


One cannot review the developments in 
Canada during the past few years without 
being impressed by the rapidity with which 
secondary vocational education is becoming 
an established part of the provincial edu- 
cation systems, especially in the larger indus- 
trial centres. 

It is scarcely to be expected that work 
which has developed so rapidly will be free 
from defects or weaknesses, and vocational 
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education in Canada is no exception. The 
difficulty of securing trained leaders and 
teachers with industrial experience and a 
sympathetic understanding of the purpose 
and needs of vocational education is perhaps 
the greatest handicap under which the work 
had been carried on. The schools have not 
been accustomed to shape their programs to 
fit local conditions nor have they been in the 
habit of seeking the co-operation of leaders 
in industry when organizing courses of study. 
Industry, on the other hand, has not realized 
its obligation to the schools nor appreciated 
the value and limitations of school training. 
The need for close co-operation between the 
school and industry is only beginning to be 
understood and the ineffectiveness of voca- 
tional education in several centres is due to 
lack of such co-operation. Another weakness 
is the tendency on the part of those organizing 
new work to copy the methods and organiza- 
tion of other provinces or municipalities. We 
can and should profit by one another’s ex- 
periences, but if progress is to be made there 
must be provision for the exchange of de- 
tailed information regarding the why as weil 
as the how of methods and organizations being 
tried out in various parts of the Dominion. 

It would seem that the greatest need of the 
immediate future is co-operation not only 
within the educational systems but in the 
relationship between schools and_ industry. 
Some promising developments along the line 
have been started within the past two or 
three years, and the outlook for the future 
is very encouraging. One is tempted to pre- 
dict that the developments and progress of 
the next ten years will greatly exceed: those of 
the past three decades. 





NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Growth of Vocational Education in Ontario 


N an address delivered at the annual con- 
vention of the Ontario Education Asso- 
ciation at Toronto in April last, Mr. D. A. 
Campbell, Director of Technical Education 
for the Province of Ontario, described the 
purpose and nature of the work of the voca- 
tional schools throughout the province, giving 
illustrations of the rapid growth of such 
schools during the past few years. He pointed 
out that their growth had been one of the 
significant events in education during the past 
few years. The number of teachers em- 
ployed in vocational work. had grown in five 
years from 191 to 580, and during the same 
period the number of pupils had grown from 
2,600 to 15,201. The increase during the past 
year was 3,706, or sufficient incrcase in number 


of pupils to fill 7 schools each holding over 
500 pupils. At the present time the total en- 
rolment in day vocational schools comprises 
approximately 25 per cent of the pupils en- 
rolled in other secondary schools of the prov- 
ince with a promise of rapid growth for some 
years to come. The total number of full- 
time day schools open throughout the year 
was 30, not including at the present time 4 
agricultural schools, nor including 3 full-time 
day schools in navigation and engineering 
open during January, February and March. 


During the present year several cities have 
prepared plans for vocational schools, the 
latest being a school of mining at Timmins 
over 400 miles north of Toronto. 


The purpose of the vocational schools, Mr. 
Campbell said, is to provide young people 
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with a good education, and jn addition to pre- 


pare them to enter employment with sufficient. 


initial training for business or industry to fit 
them for success, and increase their earning 
capacity, efficiency and productive power. 


Referring to the results obtained, Mr. 
Campbell pointed out that on account of their 
quite recent establishment some schools are 
unable as yet to furnish concrete evidence 
that the purpose mentioned is being attained. 
However, many graduates are being readily 
accepted into business and industry. In 
various ways employers acknowledge the 
value and the soundness of the training given 
in the vocational schools, and it is to be 
noted that they are approved by organized 
labour associations. In Hamilton the appren- 
tices in certain industries are required to 
attend the Hamilton Technical Institute for 
part-time instruction. 


In Windsor the Ford Motor Company 
accepts in its tool making department only 
graduates of the Windsor-Walkerville Techni- 
cal School. In Kitchener, one firm requires 
its apprentices to attend the evening classes 
of the technical school. In Ottawa, printing 
apprentices are in attendance at the technical 
school. Quite recently a province wide scheme 
has been organized by employers and 


organized labour comprising all those asso- 


ciated with all branches of the building con- 
struction. industry to establish an appren- 
ticeship system and to contribute funds to 
provide a wage of $2 per day for all their 
apprentices who are required to attend the 
technical school during periods of non-em- 
ployment. The training given in the schools 
is very varied and prepares young people to 
earn a living whether at a lathe or bench in 
a machine shop, at a switchboard in a power 
plant, in a repair department of a garage, in 
an alteration or sales department of a dress- 
making shop, in office work with financial 
companies, and in many other fields where 
vocational training and skill are required. 


The Training of Apprentices in South Africa 


Early in September an apprenticeship con- 
ference was held in Johannesburg at which 
were present representatives from 26 of the 
29 existing Apprenticeship Committees from 
all parts of the Union. The conference was 
opened by the Miu£nister of Labour, the 
Honourable T. Boydell, and in his opening 
remarks he made the following reference to 
the importance of apprenticeship. “The 
Labour Department has many activities, but 
there is no branch so inspiring, so encourag- 
ing, so satisfactory, so fruitful and of such 
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far-reaching importance to the youth of 
South Africa as the work being done in con- 
nection with the placing of our boys and girls 
and their adequate training through Appren- 
ticeship Committees. These last are rendering 
not only an immense service to these boys 
and girls, but are rendering also a national 
service which is bound to have a real benefi- 
cial effect on the future life of South Africa.” 


The American Vocational Association 


The following announcement, recently pub- 
lished by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, will be of special interest to persons 
engaged in vocational education work through- 
out Canada. A new organization, known as 
The American Vocational Association, meets 
in Los Angeles on December 17, 19 and 20, 
for its second annual convention. This or- 
ganization results from the amalgamation of 
The Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West and The National Society for 
Vocational Education. Its membership con- 
sists of persons interested in the vast change 
that has come over modern education where- 
in the need for a training for life employment 
has been recognized. It represents all those 
interested in trade and industrial education, 
home economics education, manual arts edu- 
cation, foreman training, retail store training, 
agricultural education, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and vocational guidance. It is not only 
a national, but an international organization. 


Speakers will be present at the convention 
representing the departments of education of 
both Canada and Mexico. Educational experts 
and industrial representatives will meet upon 
the same floor to discuss problems of common 
interests in the field of education as applied 
to the needs of the worker. 


Everyone interested in any of the above 
branches of vocational education is invited to 
be present. The committee in charge of the 
convention assures all those attending that 
they will not only have an opportunity to 
make history in the field of education, but 
that they will also experience an enjoyable 
time as the guests of the City of Los Angeles. 


Apprenticeship in Wisconsin 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
has just published its Biennial Report for 
1924-26. A section of the report is devoted to 
the work of the state department of appren- 
ticeship which was organized in 1915, and the 
following information is given respecting this 
work. Since the organization of this depart- 
ment, every agency in a position to do so has 
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been called upon to assist in putting appren- 
ticeship on a sound and systematic basis. 
Activities in this field are carried on in co- 
operation with individual employers, their 
associations, both city and _ state, labour 
unions, public schools and parents. 


Briefly outlined, the Wisconsin apprentice- 
ship system provides for the indenturing of 
learners in crafts or businesses requiring at 
least one year’s training. The written appren- 
ticeship agreement is made out on standard 
forms issued by the Industrial Commission 
in which the employer promises to give the 
learner a prescribed course of training, and 
the apprentice in turn agrees to remain with 
the employer for the duration of the term of 
training, which ranges from one to five years. 
The Industrial Commission supervises the 
training, arbitrates differences arising between 
the parties and in general enforces the terms 
of the contract. The Commission states that 
employers are convinced of the merits otf 
apprenticeship and that they now co-operate 
with each other, with labour, with the schools 
and with the state. Ten concerns now employ 
full-time apprentice supervisors and several 
have engaged men for this purpose on a 
part-time basis. Since the percentage of com- 
pletions of apprenticeship is high, it is an indi- 
cation that the apprentices themselves are 
satisfied. 


British Labour’s Apprenticeship Program 


The Labour Press Service, published by the 
Labour Party’s publicity department, sets 
forth the education policy of the Labour 
Party in England as follows:— 


Its aim is the development of public edu- 
cation to such a point that every normal 
child, irrespective of the income, class, or 
occupation of his parents, shall receive the 
instruction suited to his age and his own 
natural aptitudes and capacity, and enjoy 
throughout the school period the material 
surroundings and conditions necessary for 
health and physical growth. As immediate 
practical steps to this end the annual con- 
ference of the party is recommended by the 
national executive to adopt the following 
principle :— 

1. All normal children shall pass about the 
age of eleven from the elementary school to 
some form of secondary school, and shall re- 


main there until the age of fifteen, and ulti- 
mately until the age of sixteen. 
2. Students who have reached a_guitable 


standard of attainment shall have free access 
to the university or to a technical college. 


3. It shall be the duty of the authority to 
provide adequate allowances for maintenance 
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for children over fourteen attending a place of 
full-time instruction, the whole cost of such 
provision being met out of national funds. 


4, Authorities shall be free to use their 
powers to grant allowances for maintenance to 
children under fourteen, whether attending ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, where such child- 
ren are in need of them. 


5. The size of classes shall be reduced to a 
maximum of 40, and as soon as possible to a 
maximum of 30, and the Board shall in future 
withhold recognition from any but fully quali- 
fied teachers. 


6. Authorities shall be required to organize 
sufficient and suitable open-air nursery schools 
for children over two and also special schools 
for children unable to profit from the ordinary 
school course, including schools for all mentally 
defective and open-air recovery schools for 
tuberculous, rheumatic, and other debilitated 
children. 


7. Old insanitary or unsuitable buildings shall 
be rebuilt or remodelled on modern lines, a 
special non-recurrent grant being allocated by 
the Board for this purpose. 


8. School meals shall be provided free for 
necessitous children and at cost for children 
whose parents or guardians are prepared to 
pay for same. 


9. Medical treatment of every kind shall be 
given free of charge whenever there is need. 


Child Labour Day will be observed through- 
out the United States for the twenty-first year 
on the last week-end in January. As in former 
years, this will be the occasion for religious 
and educational organizations, women’s clubs 
and other interested groups to bring to the 
attention of their members the facts that the 
problem of child labour is not yet solved. 
It is pointed out that child labour involves 
more than the mere question of the age at 
which a child should be allowed to go to 
work. It includes the prohibition of all work 
for children under 14, and of dangerous work 
for children under 16; it includes the estab- 
blishment of an 8-hour day and the prohibition 
of night work for children under 16; and 
evidence that the child is strong enough for 
work. 

Few states have adequate protection in all 
these respects. In 14 states the law carries 
an exemption which makes it legal for children 
under 14 to work in factories or canneries, at 
least out of school hours; in 11 states children 
are permitted to work 9 to 11 hours a day; 
in 17 a physician’s certificate is not required 
of a child starting work; in 28 children of 14 
may work around leu in 22 they may 
run elevators;;in 17 they may oil and clean 
machinery in motion. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Synopsis of the Proceedings of 


RECEDED by a procession of delegates 

to the convention hall, the 47th annual 
convention of the American [Federation of 
Labour opened in Los Angeles, Cal., on 
October 3. The opening session was presided 
over by Mr. Collins Hardin, chairman of the 


local arrangements committee, who first 
called on the Right Rev. Monsignor 
McCarthy to deliver the invocation. The 


welcome of organized labcur of the city was 
tendered by Mr. A. W. Hock, president of 
the Los Angeles Central Labour Council, and 
that for the State by Mr. John F. Dalton, 
president of the California State Federation 
of Labour. The civic welcome was given by 
Mr. Wm. G. Bonnelli, president of the City 
Council, while the Hon. C. C. Young, Gover- 
nor, and the Hon. Burton Fitts, Lieutenant 
Governor, welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of the State of California. The Rev. E. P. 
Ryland, secretary of the Los Angeles Church 
Federation, welcomed the delegates in the 
name of the churches. Mr. Harvey E. Gar- 
land, chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, and Mr. J. W. Buzzell, secretary of the 
local Central Labour Union, also made short 


addresses. Mr, W. Green, president of the 
federation, responded to the addresses of 
welcome. 


The first order of business was the report 
of the credential committee, which showed 
386 delegates entitled to seats at the con- 
vention, representing 92 international and 
national unions, 4 departments, 28 state 
federations, 68 trades and labour councils, 17 
local trade and federal labour unions and 5 
fraternal delegates, among the latter being 
Mr. Alf. Farmilo, representing the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Following the adoption of the rules of 
order for conducting the business of the con- 
vention and the appointment of the cus- 
tomary committees, copies of the report of 
the executive council were distributed. 


Summary of Report of Executive Committee 


The following is a summary of the report 
of the executive council as read to the con- 
vention :— 


Our report for the year 1927 is divided into 
sections corresponding to our various activities. 
The report of the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labour show the 
sound condition of our movement. There has 
been a gain in total membership during the 
past year and an increase in the average mem- 
bership of directly affiliated local trade and 
federal labour unions. Our finances have been 
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wisely expended and administered, and the total 
balance on hand August 31, 1927, was $251,- 
642.74. The report of the trustees of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labour Building showed a 
balance on hand at the close of the fiscal year 
of $26,164.78. 


We begin our report on specific achievements 
with an enumeration of outstanding achieve- 
ments, matters upon which policy would be for- 
mulated and a discussion of outstanding prob- 
lems. Under “ Achievements” we list progress 
toward mutual understanding, jurisdictional ad- 
jJustments, a new goal—the five-day week, con- 
structive activities of trade unions, union wage 
standards maintained, progress in educational 
work, the Pan-American labour congress, success 
in defeating communist efforts to control our 
movement. 

We recommend formulation of policies with 
regard to income for old age and union invest- 
ments. 

Under “Outstanding Problems” we discuss 
the legal status of the union, how to organize 
highly machinized industries, how to maintain 
members’ interest in union work, and company 
unions. 

Under the section “ Economic” we make 
documentary report of agreements reached be- 
tween the Painters and Electrical Workers, the 
Machinists and Teamsters, Machinists and En- 
gineers. An adjustment of the long-standing 
difficulty within the International Journeymen 
Horse Shoers Union, and an agreement between 
the Bricklayers and Plasterers are included. 
We also report agreements pending between the 
Electrical Workers and the Railway Signalmen, 
the Machinists and Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees, the Tunnel and Subway Con- 
structors and the Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Labourers. We review the reorganiza- 
tion of the International Fur Workers under 
trade union control, progress in plans to ex- 
tend trade union organization, and commend the 
loyal service of volunteer organizers. 


Under the heading “ History of Hours of 
Labour” we give a summary of progress in 
reducing hours of work since 1776. 


With regard to labour banks, we urge ex- 
treme caution in conducting financial institu- 
tions, and declare it is unwise to experiment 
further until we know exactly which policies 
are safe and dependable. 


Under Section 2, “ Education,” we report on 
work that has been accomplished during the 
past year by the American Federation of Lab- 
our Committee on Education. This committee 
is giving major consideration to compulsory 
school attendance laws in order to help local 
committees on education to raise standards for 
compulsory school attendance laws and their 
administration. The committee is also making 
a study of vocational education. A study of 
the selection of text books was made and pub- 
lished for the benefit of local committees. 


Under “ Publications” we list the books, 
pamphlets and other literature published re- 
cently by the American Federation of Labour. 

The undertakings of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau for the past year are reported, together 
with its Fifth National Convention. We re- 
commend that all unions co-operate with the 
Bureau. We also recommend a change in the 
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constitution of the Workers’ Education Bureau 
which will make trade union control more effec- 
tive. 

Under the heading “ Memorials” we make a 
recommendation for a Samuel Gompers Me- 
morial and report upon our co-operation with 
memorial foundations to Woodrow Wilson 
and Thomas Jefferson. We also urge appro- 
priate observance of Labour’s special memorial 
days. 

Section 3, “Legislation.” The outstanding 
laws in which labour was interested which were 
enacted during the past year were Workmen’s 
Compensation for Longshoremen, Liberalization 
of Rates in the Federal Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Among the bills hostile to labour 
which were defeated were conscription legisla- 
tion, registration of aliens blue laws for the 
District of Columbia, fixing of prices during 
suspension of mining and the Wadsworth-Garret 
amendment to the Constitution. We then make 
a detailed report upon all federal legislative 
activity and summarize labour legislation en- 
acted by the various states, with a section de- 
voted especially to our various effort to improve 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 

Section 4, “ Legal,” contains a report on the 
work of the Legal Information Bureau, a dis- 
cussion of important legal decisions during the 
year concerned with injunctions, picketing, 
strikes, interstate commerce, trade unions, 
wages, workmen’s compensation, conspiracy, 
trade union agreements, contempt and criminal 
syndicalism. 

Section 5, “ Political,’ contains a report on 
our non-partisan political activity. 

Section 6, “ Public Relations,” reports on our 
co-operation with the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration and the American Bar Association. We 
recommend continued co-operation with these 
two organizations. 

Section 7, “ Public Welfare,” deals with relief 
for the Mississippi flood victims, modification of 
the Volstead Act, and the regulation of child 
labour. 

Section 8, “ Health,” contains our report on 
co-operation in the observance of child health 
day and our efforts to secure information on 
health hazards from the use of the pneumatic 
hammer. 

In Section 9, “International Relations,” we 
report on the Mexican-American Labour Immi- 
gration Conference and submit the memoran- 
dum of agreement reached by the conference. 
We submit the report of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour delegates to the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labour Convention. We re- 
port correspondence with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions and our efforts to help 
Cuban labour. We submit the reports of the 
labour representative in the Third Pan-Ameri- 
can Commercial Conference and the Adviser on 
Labour Questions to the International Economic 
Conference, as well as our efforts to help and 
advise the Australian Industrial Commission. 


The executive council, in a supplemental 
report, made reference to the strike of the 
bituminous coal miners in United States coal 
fields, more than 250,000 miners being idle 
since April 1, 1927, and recommended that 
representatives of organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour meet with 
officers of the United Mine Workers at 
Pittsburgh on November 14 for the purpose 
of considering ways and means by which the 


federation and its affiliated bodies may be 
helpful in the strike situation. 

Other supplemental reports of the executive 
council included (1) Agreement between the 


Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 


tric Railway Employes and the International 
Association of Machinists, whereby a con- 
ference will be held to settle jurisdictional dis- 
putes; (2) Report on the investigation made 
into the relationship of the Mexican 
Federation of Labour and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment; (3) Reports of fraternal delegates 
to the 1927 convention of the British Trades 
Union Congress and the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

The various clauses of the report of the 
executive council were referred to the appro- 
priate committees for consideration and re- 
port. 


Report of Committee on Executive Council’s 
Report 


The committee on the executive council’s 
report approved of the warning given by the 
council in regard to union investments, and 
stated “Every financial error or failure in the 
handling of the finances of our movement has 
a tendency to impeach the business ability 
of the leaders in our movement. Repetition 
of past mistakes should be avoided.” 

The committee praised the work of the 
executive council in investigating the work 
of the communists in the International Fur 
Workers’ Union and for the successful reor- 
ganization of the union. 

The committee approved of the recom: 
mendation that a week during the month of 
February, 1928, be set aside and known as 
Gompers memorial week, and that trades and 
labour councils call upon local unions and 
members for contributions for the erection of 
a suitable memorial in Washington, D.C. 

The executive council reported the defeat 
of the proposal for a workmen’s compensation 
law for the District of Columbia. The com- 
mittee advised continued efforts to secure this 
legislation, as well as compensation laws in 
those states where no such statute has been 
enacted. 

Endorsation was given to the non-partisan 
political policy of the federation, reference to 
which was made by the executive council. 

In regard to the Mississippi flood, the com- 
mittee recommended that the executive 
council petition congress to work out a plan 
whereby a recurrence of a flood of this 
character will be prevented, if humanly 
possible, and this regardless of the cost. 

The committee endorsed the recommenda- 
tion of the executive council for a conference 
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in connection with the strike of the bitumin- - 


ous coal miners, and urged a large attendance 
of representatives. 


In regard to a resolution asking that the 
word “typewriters” be changed to “typists” 
in the title of bodies known as Stenographers, 
Typewriters, Bookkeepers and _ Assistants’ 
Unions, the committee on executive council’s 
report recommended that the request be re- 
ferred to the executive council for consider- 
ation. 


A resolution was submitted by the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union protesting against the 
American Federation issuing charters to 
cleaners, dyers and pressers’ Unions until 
such time as final determination of the juris- 
dictional lines of the Tailors’ Union is reached. 
The committee disapproved of the resolution 
and recommended that if any further dispute 
arises arrangements should be made whereby 
said dispute be presented to the executive 
council for consideration and decision. 


The recommendations of the committee on 
report of the executive council were adopted. 


Finances and Membership 


The report of the secretary, Mr. Frank 
Morrison, showed receipts, including the 
balance from the previous year, of $736,676.70 
and the expenses $485,033.96, leaving a 
balance on hand of $251,642.74. 

The secretary reported on the education 
fund, which is designed to promote co-opera- 
tion on the Rochdale plan, the receipts to 
which during the period from April 1, 1918, 
to August 31, 1927, amounted to $4,432.41, 
and expenses to $3,331.92, leaving a balance 
of $1,100.49. 

For the Woodrow Wilson memorial build- 
ing fund the contributions and interest now 
amount to $1,606.66. 

The amount in what is termed the flag 


fund amounts to $542.54, and for the 
Gompers’ memorial fund $98.50 has been 
contributed. 


Contributions in response to the appeal for 
the United Textile Workers from October 16, 
1926, to August 31, 1927, amounted to $34,- 
414.99, all of which had been forwarded to 
the secretary-treasurer of the union, 

The appeal for funds to aid the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
netted, from October 21, 1926, to August 31, 
1927, the sum of $24,806.37, all of which was 
‘turned over to the garment workers’ union. 

In response to the appeal for assistance 
for the striking minerg of Great Britain there 
had been contributed from July 12, 1926, to 
August 31, 1927, the sum of $83,869.33, all of 
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the money being forwarded to the Miners” 
Federation of Great Britain. 

The report of the trustees of the A.F. of L. 
building located in Washington, D.C., showed 
receipts of $49,785.38, and expenses of $23,- 
620.60, leaving a balance of $26,164.78. 

During the fiscal year, 28 trade unions 
and 15 federal unions had been chartered, 
making 97 charters issued; for the same 
period one international union—the Elastic 
Goring Weavers’ Association—had dissolved; 
19 trades and labour councils were also dis- 
solved, 31 were suspended and 10 reinstated; 
9 local trade unions had dissolved, 64 were 
suspended, 2 joined international organiza- 
tions and 5 were reinstated; 3 federal labour 
unions had dissolved, 20 were suspended; 4 
were reinstated, and 2 joined international 
organizations. 

At the close of the fiscal year of the federa- 
tion there were 106 national and international 
organizations in affiliation, as well as four 
departments, 49 state federations, 742 local 
department councils, 794 city central bodies, 
365 local trade and federal labour unions, the 
whole comprising 29,394 local unions, the 
average paid-up membership being 2,812,407, 
an increase of 8,441. As the affiliated inter- 
national organizations are required to pay 
only per capita tax upon their fully paid-up 
membership, the membership reported did 
not include all the members involved in 
strikes or lockouts, or those who were unem- 
ployed during the fiscal year, and who if 
counted, the secretary pointed out, would give 
a total membership of 3,312,407. 

The reports together with that of the 
treasurer, were referred to the Audit Com- 
mittee and were subsequently approved by 
the convention, 


Report of Committee on Law 


A resolution referred to the Committee on 
Law was from the Newsboys’ Union, No. 
15834, of Seattle, Washington, proposing that 
members under 16 years of age of directly 
affiliated unions pay a per capita tax of only 
five cents per month instead of the regular 
tax of 35 cents per month. The committee 
recommended non-concurrence in the resolu- 
tion, believing that the change would be 
impracticable and unsatisfactory, and would 
be similar to class legislation. The commit- 
tee, however, suggested that the executive 
council should look into the matter, and if 
they can find a way in which some relief 
could be given to this union in accordance 
with the constitution, that the relief should 
be granted. This recommendation was 
adopted. 
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The Committee on Law submitted a resolu- 
tion to amend section 1 of Article IV of the 
constitution, defining the basis of representa- 
tion by adding the following: 

Only those persons whose local unions are 
affiliated with central bodies or with state 
branches and who are delegates to said central 
bodies and state branches shall be eligible to 
represent city central bodies or state branches 
in the conventions of the American Federation 
of Labour. 

In explaining the purpose of the amend- 
ment the chairman of the committee stated 
that “under the present system in recent 
years undesirables have come here as dele- 
gates who could not be elected in their own 
central bodies or in theix own organizations. 
What the amendment proposes to do is to 
say that only those individuals can represent 
central bodies or state branches in this federa- 
tion whose local unions are affiliated with 
the central bodies or state branches in the 
districts -where the individuals are delegates 
to such central bodies or state branches.” The 
amendment was unanimously adopted. 

An amendment was made to Article V, 
Section 1, which provides for the election 
of officers taking place on the last day of 
convention, by adding the words “unless 
otherwise determined by the convention.” 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


To the Committee on Legislation were re- 
ferred the references in the report to the 
executive council on legislative matters which 
had engaged its attention, as well as a num- 
ber of resolutions in favour of proposed legis- 


lation, Referring to the statement of the 
executive council on the work of the 69th 
congress the committee commended _ the 


executive council for its vigilance in regard 
to legislation and urged a continuance of its 
opposition to obnoxious measures’ should 
they be again introduced in the next Con- 
gress. 

The executive council report on immigration 
outlined the measures which had been before 
Congress on this subject, and in connection 
with which the committee recommended that 
the executive council watch very carefully 
immigration developments in the next Con- 
gress, so that any legislation enacted will re- 
flect as closely as possible the ideas of the 
membership as heretofore expressed and re- 
peatedly reaffirmed by preceding conventions, 
favourable to rigid restriction. 

The committee approved of the efforts of 
the executive council to secure preferential 
status for American citizens in Government 
work, and recommended a continuance of 
activity until this is secured. The committee 


also approved of continual efforts to (1) bring 
into the light for public scrutiny and judg- 
ment the business methods of the so-called 
bread trust, “which seemingly has heretofore 
flouted the federal statutes”: (2) to prevent 
the smuggling of immigrants into the United 
States as seamen; (3) in behalf of legislation 
providing pensions for Civil War veterans and 
widows of deceased veterans. 


The committee regretted the many involve- 
ments injected into the Muscle Shoals 
proposition, and recommended that the execu- 
tive council watch this situation, to the end 
that whatever legislative action is proposed it 
will conform to organized labour’s idea and 
be for the best interests of the public. 


The committee approved of the action of 
the executive council in keeping before Con- 
gress the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution providing for a change in the date 
of the commencement of the terms of the 
president and vice-president of the United 
States and the members of Congress. 


Approval was also given to the proposal 
that steel cars be used exclusively in the postal 
railway service, as well as to a proposal for a 
law that would: subject all convict-made goods 
sent into a state or territory to the laws of 
such state or territory, to the same extent 
and in the same manner as though they had 
been manufactured therein, and for both 
measures the executive council was instructed 
to continue its efforts. 


The committee recommended that the execu- 
tive council lend its assistance to the affiliated 
organizations of postal workers in an en- 
deavour to secure a readjustment of the 
existing postal wage rates. A resolution ask- 
ing that the federation use its influence to 
have Congress pass legislation granting $150 
a year increase to post office labourers, watch- 
men and messengers, was referred to the 
executive council, 


In regard to the retirement of United 
States government employees the committee 
approved of the executive council’s endea- 
vours to secure more favourable conditions 
for retired civil servants, and also supported 
a proposal that the executive council co-oper- 
ate with the representatives of affiliated. or- 
ganizations of Government employees to have 
the government recognize in a practical way, 
appropriate to the needs of each group, the 
hardships of night work. 

In connection with the reference to postal 
rates in the report of the executive council. 
the committee considered a resolution pro- 
posing that the postal service of the United 
States should be operated for service and not 
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for profit, and asked support in having Con- 
gress declare a definite postal policy to this 
effect. 

The committee also approved of resolutions 
in favour of (1) Elimination of speeding up 
practices in United States Government em- 
ployment; (2) United States civil - service 
court of appeals; (3) Extension of Saturday 
half-holiday for United States government 
workers; (4) A.F. of L. initiating effort to 
have more adequate appropriations allotted 
to the bureaus of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour; (5) Granting self-govern- 
ing power to the people of Porto Rico; (6) 
Special retirement legislation for Panam: 
Canal employees; (7) More equitable salaries 
for United States government employees; 
(8) Abolition of and transfer of functions of 
the personnel classification board to the 
United States Civil Service Commission; (9) 
Investigation by United States Department 
of Labour into economic conditions and their 
relation to social and industrial problems. 


The report of the Committee on Legislation 
was adopted. 


Report of Committee on Labels 


The Committee on Labels recommended 
concurrence in a resolution requesting that 
the officers and delegates attending the con- 
vention wear union-made collars and all other 
products of union labour where procurable. 

Approval was also given to a demand 
that the executive council continue efforts to 
secure from Congress protection against the 
development of a bread monopoly in the 
United States, and urging the affiliated mem- 
bership to purchase only bread bearing the 
label of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union. 

Support was recommended to the campaign 
of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ 
Union for the purpose of educating the mem- 
bers of organized labour and their friends to 
purchase only full-fashioned hosiery made 
under union conditions. 

Two resolutions, (1) Requesting that inter- 
national unions discontinue use of union 
label to firms unfair to other trades, and (2) 
proposing that the use of the union label be 
restricted to firms that are fair to all unions 
whose trades are employed, were reported by 
the committee to have been withdrawn. It 
was pointed out that if adopted as presented 
the effect would be an invasion of the charter 
rights of affiliated unions. The committee, 
however, recommended that, if in harmony 
with their policy, the organizations inter- 
ested be requested to confer, with the object 
of eliminating the conditions complained of, 


and if necessary that the service of the execu- 
tive council be solicited to secure a satis- 
factory adjustment. 

The committee approved of a resolution 
seeking a more rigid enforcement in certain 
districts of the existing laws against tene- 
ment house and home work, and asking that 
members of organized labour everywhere re- 
quest the union label of the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union on custom made clothes. 

The committee expressed satisfaction with 
the progress reported by the Union Label 
Trades Department in the matter of the in- 
creased demand for the union label, shop card 
and working button, and commended the 
department for making use of the radio in 
advising the public of the aims and ideals 
of organized labour. 

The committee commended the address of 
President Wm. Green on the opening day of 
the convention, advocating legislation for the 
protection of women and children in indus- 
try and made a plea on behalf of the passage 
of a federal child labour law. 

The committee made a strong demand on 
members of organized labour to patronize 
union made _ products, and_ stressed the 
opinion that the burden of increasing the 
drive for union made commodities rested 
upon the union members. 

The committee expresses satisfaction with 
the amendments made by the Parliament of 
Canada to the Trade Marks and Designs Act, 
legalizing and protecting the various union 
labels, and extended thanks to the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, the Union 
Label Trades Department and the various 
international organizations who co-operated 
to secure the passage of the amendments. 

The committee concluded its report by 
commending the work of the Women’s In- 
ternational Union Label League and asked 
that every possible support be given to the 
work of the organization. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Report of Committee on State Organizations 


The executive council under the caption 
“Legislation in the States,’ gave a summary 
of laws enacted and defeated in certain of the 
State Legislatures. These references were 
submitted to the committee on State Organ- 
izations, which in its report stated: “The 
achievements of both affirmative and nega- 
tive are a great tribute to the alertness, 
efficiency and proficiency of our several state 
federations of labour.” The committee while 
commending the work which had been done, 
urged even greater attention in the future 
on the part of the state federations in the 
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field of beneficial legislation. After pointing 
out. the importance of local unions affiliating 
with the state federations of labour, the 
report recommended that the executive coun- 
cil continue to urge the national and inter- 
national officers to have their local branches 
identify themselves with these bodies, 

The committee recommended that a resolu- 
tion asking that a full-time organizer be 
maintained in Louisiana for a period of 
twelve months be referred to the executive 
council to act as the funds of the federa- 
tion will permit. é 

The report of the committee was adopted 
without discussion, 


Canadian Immigration 


The following resolution was presented by 
the delegate from the New York State 
Federation of Labour: 


_Whereas, the United States, through the Im- 
migration Department, is supposed to stop aliens 
from free entry to this country; and 


Whereas, there was enacted into law a bill 
known as the Johnson Immigration Act, which 
intended to stop free entry to this country 
through Canada, as well as other ports; and 


Whereas, the Department of Labour issued 
a general order, No. 86, which would stop all 
commuters from Canada entering the border 
cities in free opposition to American workers; 


an 

Whereas, little attention is being paid to the 
provisions of the law by the immigration offi- 
cials and thousands of immigrants are entering 
the United States through Canada every day 
and returning at night; and 


Whereas, the living conditions are different 
from the American standards, and recent inves- 
tigations showed that this element is tearing 
down the standards of American wages and 
conditions; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the American Federation of 
Labour cause an investigation to be made into 
the true conditions existing in New York State 
and to take such action as will force action 
for the protection of the thousands of men and 
women that are unemployed and are American 
citizens, while those commuters enjoy the free- 
dom of free entry. 


The Committee on Resolutions in report- 
ing on the resolution said: 


In relation to the subject matter of Resolu- 
tion No. 5, it should be understood that the 
quota restrictions of the immigration laws can- 
not be lawfully evaded by those to whom the 
quota provisions should apply simply by en- 
trance to the United States through Canada, 
and we believe that all necessary steps should 
be taken to prevent violation of law in that 
respect. The committee, however, does not be- 
lieve that quota restrictions should be enacted 
against Canadians, large numbers of whom are 
members of international unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour and whose 
standards of living are in harmony with those 
which prevail in the United States. There 
should be proper enforcement of the contract 
labour laws which prohibit the importation: of 


Jabour under contract or agreement. With this 
understanding, the committee recommends that 
the resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council with instructions to take such other 
action as may, in the judgment of the council, 
seem best calculated to protect the interests of 
the American workers. 


The report of the committee was adopted. 


Mexican Immigration and Emigration 


The executive council presented a copy of 
an agreement reached ketween representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labour 
and the Mexican Federation of Labour on 
August 6, 1927, in relation to Mexican immi- 
gration and emigration as affecting the two 
countries. The agreement contemplates that 
not only shall the existing laws of the United 
States be properly enforced, but that the 
Mexican government is to be petitioned by 
the Mexican Federation of Labour “to con- 
sider and to enact a restrictive emigration 
policy, which in substance shall conform to 
the immigration law requirements of the 
United States.” It was stated that although 
the agreement was signed only about two 
months ago the representatives of the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labour have reported that 
the Department of the Interior of Mexico 
has already perfected plans to discourage 
Mexicans from emigrating to the United 
States and Canada. The report after some 
discussion was adopted, and the executive 
council and the Mexican representative were 
commended for their work in the matter. 


A resolution was presented in favour of 
legislation to place Mexico under the quota 
requirements of the immigration law. The 
Committee on Resolutions, to which the 
resolution was referred, recommended non- 
concurrence in view of the above mentioned 
agreement, the effect of which has not yet 
become apparent, The committee recom- 
mended referring to the executive council for 
investigation a resolution which requested 
restriction of immigration from Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. The committee also recom- 
mended approval of a resolution asking for 
legislation prohibiting Asiatic labourers from 
the Philippine Islands from migrating to the 
United States either by direct route or via 
the territory of Hawaii. The report of the 
committee was adopted. 


-Another resolution which was adopted was 
one requesting the United States Congress to 
amend the artists’ section of the Immigra- 
tion Act, “so as to make its future applica- 
tion and interpretation more just to Ameri- 
can workers.” 
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Legal Status of Trade Unions 


Under the heading of “Legal Status”, the 
executive council stated that “unions are 
finding their work seriously handicapped by 
interpretation of existing law and by pro- 
cedure in equity courts.” The council cited 
cases “which indicate the seriousness of the 
present situation and which constitute grounds 
for seeking legislative relief.’ The council 
pointed out that “in order to give the trade 
unions not only legal existence, but the right 
to exercise their normal functions two legis- 
lative remedies must be enacted: amendment 
of anti-trust and anti-combination legislation 
to prevent restriction of normal union activity, 
as is possible under present law, and defini- 
tion of the jurisdiction of equity courts.” 

The council also declared that the use of 
the “yellow dog contracts” has not decreased, 
employers in many states compelling their 
employees to sign contracts not to belong to 
unions as a condition of employment. In other 
instances, it was stated, “we find employers 
requiring their workers to belong to ‘company 
unions’”. It was also declared that in some 
states efforts have been made to secure legis- 
lation declaring the “yellow dog contracts” 
contrary to public policy. 

The Committee on Resolutions, to which 
this section of the report was referred, re- 
ported in part as follows:— 

The necessity for clearly defining the juris- 
diction of the equity courts, as recommended 
by the Executive Council, transcends even the 
need for a change in the so-called anti-trust laws. 
The misuse of injunctions in labour disputes 
has become so notorious that unless a remedy 
is found the entire equity system will ultimately 
break under the increasing burden of disrepute 
which is attaching itself to it because of the 
misuse of injunctions against labour. The mere 
statement of the fact that in equity proceed- 
ings involving labour controversies the success- 
ful complainant’s chair is invariably reserved 
for the employer or his representative, and that 
labour is always the defendant, should be suffi- 
cient to show the utter injustice of the present 
situation. 

The use of equity proceedings as a means 
of setting aside law and denying ‘the safeguards 
which the law provides are, in our opinion, a 
grave and dangerous violation of the letter and 
spirit of the constitution. The unwarranted 
seizure of jurisdiction by injunction judges 
is nothing short of judicial piracy which 
unfortunately has in some instances been 
authorized by the United States Congress and 
state legislatures. The equity court must be 
restricted to its proper field and this, the Coun- 
cil advises, necessitates thé enactment of a 
statute defining the jurisdiction of the equity 
courts. 

One of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee was:— 

That the President and the Executive Council 


take steps to bring to the attention of all 
affiliated organizations the need for participa- 


ting in the nomination and election or _selec- 
tion of judges and that the candidates and their 
supporters be called upon to account for the 
misuse of the equity power. Require them to 
meet the issue in the open field of public dis- 
cussion during campaigns for the nomination and 
election of judges within the states and when 
federal judges are being selected. It is true that 
this policy has been carried out to some extent 
in the past. It should be applied with greater 
persistency in the future. 

The “yellow dog contract”, the committee 
averred, is a grave menace; they stated that 
“the alleged ‘contract’ serves as a subterfuge 
upon which to base injunction to prevent 
workers from organizing in trade unions.” 
The committee was in accord with the hope 
expressed by the council that state legislation 
would be secured declaring the alleged con- 
tract contrary to public policy, and therefore 
void. With these observations the committee 
approved of the report of the executive, which 
after a lengthy discussion was adopted. 

The committee approved of a resolution 
denouncing decisions of Federal courts de- 
priving workmen of the right to quit work, 
and recommended referring to the executive 
council a resolution endorsing a bill designed 
to limit the jurisdiction of courts of equity. 
Similar action was taken in regard to a reso- 
lution demanding the immediate repeal of 
the Sherman anti-combination law. 


The convention approved of the holding of 
a conference of trade union representatives 
and representatives of such other groups as 
the executive council] deems advisable, to 
meet in Washington at a date to be selected, 
for the purpose of considering plans to secure 
the passage of the legislation on the above 
mentioned questions. 

Subsequent to the foregoing decisions of the 
convention, announcement was made that one 
of the judges in Western Pennsylvania had 
issued an injunction against the striking coal 
miners (members of the United Mine 
Workers) in that district, which was stated 
to be one of the most sweeping federal court 
injunctions in the history of labour disputes. 


Jurisdictional Adjustments 


In the report of the executive council refer- 
ence was made to the jurisdictional agree- 
ments which had been effected between (1) the 
Brotherhood of Painters and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, (2) In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and In- 
ternational Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, and 
(3) International Association of Machinists 
and International Union of Steam Engineers. 
Report was also made of an amalgamation of 
two local branches of the Journeymen Horse- 
shoers’ Union and of the result of an arbi- 
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tration award in the controversy between the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union and the Operative Plasterers’ 
and Cement Finishers’ Association and the 
agreement reached between the two unions 
subsequent to the award. 


Disputes it was stated were still pending 
between (1) International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Signalmen. (2) International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees, and (3) Tunnel and Subway Con- 
structors’ International Union and the Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Labourers’ Union. 


The committee on executive council’s re- 
port, to which the above was referred, stated 
that “your committee can conceive of no one 
thing that augurs more for the betterment of 
the trade union movement than harmony and 
mutual understanding between the members 
of the various crafts.” For this reason the 
committee congratulated the officers of the 
organizations who had settled their jurisdic- 
tional differences, and other unions which 
have misunderstandings were urged to adjust 
them. 

At the fourth day’s session the executive 
council reported that an agreement had been 
entered into by the International Association 
of Machinists and the Association of Street 
Railway Employees providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to meet at AF. of L. 
offices with a view to adjusting the contro- 
versy. 


Subsequently the Committee on Adjust- 
ment reported that after hearing both parties 
in the dispute between the Tunnel and Sub- 
way Constructors and the Hod Carriers an 
agreement had been made to hold a con- 
ference in Washington within 90 days and 
endeavour to effect a settlement. 


In the controversy between the Electrical 
Workers and the Railroad Signalmen the Com- 
mittee on Adjustment recommended for 
adoption the proposition made by President 
Green to the signalmen at a conference held 
in June, 1927, in which a division of work 
was defined, and further recommended that: 
if the Railroad Signalmen refuse or fail to 
agree to comply with the decision within 90 
days the executive council was authorized to 
suspend the Railroad Signalmen if and when 
it deems said action necessary. One of the 
representatives of the Signalmen offered a 
substitute defining the jurisdiction of his 
union. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee was adopted. 
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Referred to the executive council was a 
resolution from the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union asking that the International 
Association of Machinists conform to the 
decision previously rendered in the making of 
moulds for glassware. 


The “Volstead Act” 


Under the caption “ Modification of the 
Volstead Act” the executive council reported 
at length upon its efforts to secure a modifi- 
cation of the law mentioned, and recom- 
mended that the federation emphatically re- 
affirm its declarations of the past and insist 
upon Congress amending the Volstead Act to 
permit the manufacture and sale of whole- 
some beer. The convention without discus- 
sion approved of the action of the executive 
council. 


To Investigate Old Age Pensions 


On the subject of old age pensions the 
executive council recommended a ‘compre- 
hensive study of all plans of old age pensions 
in order that suggestions and advice may 
be made available for the use of the officers 
and members of all organizations affiliated 
with the A.F. of L. This clause, as well as 
two resolutions were referred to the commit- 
tee on report of the executive council. One 
of the resolutions was an instruction to the 
executive council “to make, cause to be made, 
or support, if conducted by other competent 
authority, public or private, a thorough in- 
vestigation and study for the establishment 
of an American system of invalidity and old- 
age pensions; to assist in the preparation of 
suitable legislation for the accomplishment of 
such purpose; and to promote its enactment 
by the creation and development of an 
earnest and enduring public opinicn in favour 
thereof.” The other resolution was. an in- 
struction to the executive council to have 
prepared the draft of a general bill for adop- 
tion in the several states providing for the 
establishment of uniform old age pension 
laws. 


The committee on report of the executive 
council endorsed the recommendation of the 
executive council for a study of old age pen- 
sion plans, and recommended that the two 
resolutions be referred to the executive coun- 
cil with the suggestion that an investigation 
be made and a complete report be presented 
to the next convention of the federation. 
These recommendations were adopted by the 
convention, 
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Refusal to have Certain Text-Books Barred 


A resolution was introduced asking for the 
condemnation of the Ely Institute for Re- 
search in Land, in Economics and Public Utili- 
ties, on the ground that the propaganda of 
the Institute is not in accordance with the 
principles of the American Federation of 
Labour, and further requested that affiliated 
bodies put forth efforts to have all text and 
reference books prepared by the institute 
barred from the tax-supported schools, colleges 
and universities of the United States. 

The Committee .on Resolutions recom- 
mended non-concurrence, believing that to 
adopt the resolution would not only be a 
dangerous denial of free speech and free 
press, but would also be a very serious viola- 
tion of the principle of academic freedom. 

After some opposition to the report of the 
committee, the recommendation was adopted. 
It was then moved that the entire question 
be referred to the executive council for further 
investigation; which, however, was voted 
down. 


‘Thanks Tendered Executive Council 


The delegates from the International Fur 
Workers’ Union presented a resolution outlin- 
ing (1) the activities of the Workers (Com- 
munist) Party in the organization, and the 
ealling of a general strike in New York city; 
(2) how the union requested the A. F. & L. 
to investigate the strike; and (3) how the 
union was reorganized, the resolve expressing 
the thanks of the Fur Workers’ Union to the 
executive council for “the success in break- 
ing the power of the Moscow agents” and 
bringing about a re-organization of the New 
York branches of the union and the joint 
council in that city. The resolution was 
adopted. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union also extended thanks to the executive 
council for the assistance rendered “in the 
fight to save their union from the attack of 
the union-disruptive Moscow agents.” Another 
resolution from the same union thanked the 
organizations which had given financial assis- 
tance in the struggle to save “their union, 
their only bulwark of defence against sweat 
shop conditions of misery and exploitation, 
from complete destruction by communist poli- 
tical adventurers.” 


Committee on Shorter Work Day 


The Committee on Shorter Work Day re- 
commended concurrence in a resolution in 
favour of an eight-hour day for New York 
city firemen, and also approved of a shorter 


work day and work week, not to exceed eight 
hours per day and six days per week, in the 
petroleum industry in the United States. 

Also referred to the committee were the 
references of the executive council to (1) the 
New Goal—Five Day Week; (2) History of 
hours of labour; and (3) Forty-four hour 
week. The committee commended the execu- 
tive council for the data which had been sub- 
mitted on the shorter work day, and recom- 
mended that the council continue to incor- 
porate in its reports information “which will 
increase our knowledge concerning the de- 
velopment of the shorter work day and work 
week.” ‘Concluding its report the committee 
stated: 


We must carry out our work of education 
until the shorter week has become universal, 
and in our efforts to accomplish this end we 
will be contributing to the social, moral and the 
economic benefit of our country. "Man was made 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
but he was not created to be a beast of burden. 
It is our trade union movement which has 
lifted labour from the type of man depicted by 
the painter Millet—the slant-browed man with 
the hoe—to the type of citizenship which our 
workers now give to our nation. 


Committee on Education 


Many sections of the report of the executive 
council were referred to the Committee on 
Education, among which were those under the 
following headings: (1) outstanding achieve- 
ments; (2) report of committee on education; 
(3) free text books; (4) continuation schools; 
(5) The handicapped and the rural school; 
(6) nursery schools; (7) publications; (8) 
labour press; (9)Workers’ Education Bureau 
of America; (10) week-end conference; (11) 
Passaic workers’ education program; (12) 
labour institutes and summer schools; (13) 
research; (14) Fifth National Convention 
(Workers’ Education Bureau); (15) affilia- 
tions; (16) memorials; (17) special days; 
(18) public health; (19) health; (20) trade 
marks, and (21) child labour. 

The committee expressed agreement with 
the council on the various matters reported 
upon, and in some instances made recom- 
mendations with a view to furthering their 
accomplishment. The concluding clause of 
the report of the committee on the section 
referring to Child Labour was as follows:— 

To make our work to bring about the -ratifi- 
eation of the child labour amendment more 
effective, we recommend that the American 
Federation of Labour be empowered to enlist 
the fullest moral and financial support of its 
members in their efforts to rouse the conscience 
of America against the evil of child slavery. 

The committee recommended concurrence 
in resolutions: (1) In favour of organized 
labour being properly represented on admin- 
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istrative and advisory boards directing voca- 
tional educational programs; (2) Asking for 
federal aid to re-establish public schools in 
flood stricken areas. The committee recom- 
mended referring to the executive council a 
resolution urging organizations to deposit 
records of trade union history at A.F. of L. 
headquarters for availability to students and 
authors, and to the permanent committee on 
education a resolution opposing legislation re- 
tricting teaching in public schools. 

Under the head of “Creative Education” 
the committee stated “After a survey of our 
educational system the A.F. of L. believes the 
time has arrived for a thoroughgoing recon- 
struction of our educational aims, methods 
and curricula so as to bring them in harmony 
with present-day life. Such a change will 
make it possible for our schools to function 
more effectively in the preparation of boys 
and girls for social living.’ The committee 
therefore recommended “the sympathetic but 
critical study of individual members and of 
educational committees of such modification 
of traditional curricula, subject matter and 
methods as tend toward allowing the child 
more indvidual development and _ toward 
developing in him social awareness and civic 
conscience.” The recommendations of the 
committee were adopted. 


International Labour Relations 


The report of the executive council con- 
tained a synopsis of the proceedings of the 
convention of the Pan-American Federation 
of Labour held in Washington in July, 1927. 
This was submitted to the Committee on 
International Labour Relations which re- 
ported approval of the actions of the dele- 
gates of the American Federation. 

The executive council reported that no 
satisfactory basis had been reached for re- 
affiliation of the federation with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, The 
Committee on International Labour Relations 
recommended that the executive council con- 
tinue its efforts to reach satisfactory arrange- 
ments by which the federation may reaffiliate. 

The committee recommended for perusal 
the report of the delegate of the federation to 
the Geneva Economic Conference. The com- 
mittee commended the action of the executive 
council in bringing to the proper authorities 
the treatment accorded members of organized 
labour in the Republic of Cuba. 

The committee approved of the executive 
council participating in the Third Pan-Ameri- 
can Commercial Conference and also in re- 
ceiving the Australian Industrial Commission 
on its visit to Washington during the past 


year. The report was adopted without dis- 
cussion. Fae 

On the last day of the convention the execu- 
tive council presented a communication in con- 
nection with the supplemental report dealing 
with the investigation made by the council 
of the relations between the Mexican Feder- 
ation of Labour and the Mexican Government. 
The letter was from the office of President 
‘Calles of Mexico declaring as spurious an 
agreement which it had been alleged “by 
those unfriendly to Mexico” had been made 
between the Mexican Federation and the 
Government. A denial of the existence of 
the agreement was also made. by L. Morones, 
secretary of Industry, Commerce and Labour 
of Mexico. 


Report of Committee on Boycotts 


To this committee six resolutions were sub- 
mitted, the first of which requested that the 
executive council be directed to attempt to 
secure a settlement of a strike in a Chicago 
factory which involved members of the Metal 
Polishers’ International Union; failing to 
secure an adjustment the secretary of the 
federation was to send official communication 
to the countries in which the wares of the 
company are exported, notifying them of the 
“unfair” attitude of the company in question. 

Another request was that the executive 
council endeavour to bring pressure on a 
Louisville concern to adjust its differences with 
the Metal Polishers’ Union. The committee 
recommended that the resolution be referred 
to the executive council for consideration and 
action. 

The committee concurred in a resolution 
asking for the condemnation of “the tactics” 
of two firms whose employees, it was alleged, 
are intimidated from joining the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ Union. A 
motion was made to include in the resolution 
the name of a Minneapolis company, the em- 
ployees of which had been locked out. 

A resolution asking that a woollen mills 
company be declared unfair was recommended 
to be sent to the executive council for investi- 
gation and such action as may be deemed 
advisable. 

Approval was given to a resolution endors- 
ing the position of the unions of moulders, 
polishers and stone mounters'in their con- 
troversy with a South Pittsburg Company. 

The committee recommended that the secre- 
tary of the federation circularize all affiliated 
unions as to the attitude of a stone company 
in Hamilton, Ohio. 

The report of the committee was adopted 
without discussion, 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions 


In addition to the various resolutions which 
were submitted to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions a number of subjects from the report 
of the executive council were referred, among 
which were those under the following heads: 
(1) The record of the year’s work; (2) Pro- 
gress towards mutual understanding (denoting 
a favourable change in public opinion towards 
the trade union movement); (3) Constructive 
activities of the trade union (illustrative of 
the growing tendency on the part of trade 
unions to adopt improved systematic methods 
in dealing with their various problems; (4) 
Union wage standards maintained; (5) How 
to organize highly machinized industries; (6) 
How to maintain members’ interest; (7) Com- 
pany unions; (8) Labour and banking; (9) 
Registration of aliens. (10) Porto Rico; (11) 
Conscription; (12) Military training; (13) 
Radio; (14) Legal Information Bureau; (15) 
Court decisions; (16) Personnel Research 
Federation; (17) American Bar Association. 
With all of the statements of the executive 
council on the above subjects the committee 
was in accord. 

Besides other resolutions reported upon by 
the Committee on Resolutions, there were 
the following, all being adopted: 


(1) Instructing the executive council to 
continue its efforts to secure as convention 
hotel quarters in the convention city the most 
satisfactory hotel available from the viewpoint 
_of trade union organization. 

(2) Supporting a demand that organized 
labour patronize the product of a certain 
Massachusetts cotton company, whose em- 
ployees are 100 per cent union. 

(3) Urging co-operation with the inter- 
national golden rule committee of the Near 
East Relief. 

(4) In favour of a United States merchant 
marine. 

(5) In favour of employment of seamen 
through the United States shipping commis- 
sioner’s office. 

(6) In favour of the passage of a law pro- 
viding for the supervision of employment of 
seamen to insure safety at sea. 

(7) Urging enactment of a law to prevent 
the smuggling of immigrants disguised as 
seamen, 

(8) In favour of eight-hour day for sailors 
employed on United States merchant vessels. 

(9) In favour of granting independence to 
the Filipino people. 

(10) Instructing the executive council to 
use their judgment as to the procedure best 
calculated to secure the release of Thomas J. 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings, and that all 


affiliated bodies be guided solely by the de- 
clarations of the federation regarding ‘the 
matter. 

(11) In favour of the executive council pre- 
paring a suitable uniform badge for Labour 
Day. 

(12) Re-affirming opposition to Fascism in 
America, and calling attention to the proper 
government officials to the work and purpose 
of the Fascist League of North America. 

(13) Opposing the Navy Department of the 
United States adopting the central drafting 
office method for plans for ships, and urging 
stipulation in all contracts that only American 
citizens shall be employed upon public works. 


(14) Disapproving the contract system of 
employment of municipal governments which 
fails to pay a living wage to employees. 

(15) In favour of national and international 
unions creating funds for the support of a 
chain of broadcasting radio stations operated 
by organized labour. 

(16) In favour of co-operation with far- 
mers’ organizations in finding constructive 
plans and policies. 

(17) In favour of unions obtaining infor- 
mation from the president of the federation 
before responding to requests for contributions 
from other than affiliated bodies. 

(18) Condemning the secession movement 
among iron workers on the Pacific coast. 


(19) Protesting against the Seattle Labour 
Temple Association’s housing a dual group 
of iron workers. 

(20) Opposing the awarding of a contract 
for the proposed British embassy building in 
Washington, D.C., to an “unfair” construction 
company. 


Resolutions Referred to Executive Council 


Resolutions on the following subjects were 
referred to executive council for consideration 
on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Resolutions: 


(1) Proposing a labour commission to visit 
Latin-American countries for the purpose of 
explaining the ideals of democracy, justice 
and goodwill of the American Federation of 
Labour. 

(2) Denouncing pacifist doctrines as im- 
perilling peace and the perpetuation of Ameri- 
can principles. 

(3) Urging legislation to secure wage stan- 
dards for material sorters, trimmers, and 
handlers of New York city. 

(4) Approving of the transfer to the De- 
partment of Labour of the enforcement of 
navigation laws. 
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(5) Three resolutions on the Colorado river 
system, in which the rights of states are in- 
volved. 

(6) A request that the federation declare its 
purpose to have all contracts calling for the 
expenditure of public money, city, county, 
state or the Federal Government contain a 
clause stipulating the employment of American 
citizens, “to prevent the unjust exploitation 
of low-priced foreign labour.” 

(7) Commending the WCFL Radio Maga- 
zune. 

(8) Rehabilitation plans for the Mississippi 
flood sufferers. 


Fraternal Addresses 


At the morning session of the third day of 
the convention the fraternal message from 
the. British Trades Union Congress was de- 
livered by Mr. Arthur Pugh, general secretary 
of the Iron and Steel Trades Federation, and 
Mr. Will Sherwood, national industrial officer 
of the General and Municipal Workers. The 
fraternal greetings from the ‘Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada were presented at 
the morning session of the fourth day by Mr. 
Alf. Farmilo, of Edmonton, Alta. 

At the morning session of the fifth day 
Mrs. Ethel A. Holmes and Miss Anna B. 
Fitzgerald presented the fraternal greetings 
of the Women’s International Union Label 
League. 

At a subsequent session of the convention 
the fraternal delegates from Great Britain 
and Canada were presented with a gold watch 
suitably engraved, as a good-will offering of 
all the delegates. The wives of the British 
fraternal delegates were presented with similar 
gifts, and to the delegate from Canada who 
was unaccompanied by Mrs. Farmilo, a watch 
was given to take to his wife as a token from 
the delegates. The fraternal delegates ten- 
dered their thanks for the hospitality which 
had been rendered to them. 

Others who at later sessions addressed the 
delegates included (1) the Hon. James J. 
Davis, United States Secretary of Labour, who 
presented greetings from President Coolidge; 
(2) Mr. E. Guy Talbot, representing the Near 
East Relief Committee; (3) Mr. Richard 
Cappack, general secretary of the Nationai 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives of 
Great Britain; (4) Mr. Jokes P. Grey, newly- 
elected secretary of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the A.F. of L.; (5) Mr. Jackson 
Ralston, a former attorney for the American 
Federation of Labour; (6) Mr. Spencer 
Miller, Jr., executive secretary of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau; (7) Mr. Geo. Barnes, 
chairman of the Board of Governors of the 


Green Cross Organization; (8) Mr. Edward 
J. Evans, vice-president of the International 
Brotherhod of Electrical Workers; (9) Major 
General Summerall, chief of staff of the 
United States Army. (10) Attorney Hope 
Thompson, of Chicago, Ill.; (11) J. B. Mad- 
drill, manager Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company; (12) Capt. Wm. J. Shirley, of the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War. 

Mrs. Sara Conboy, secretary of the United 
Textile Workers, at one of the early sessions, 
tendered thanks to the delegates for the 
financial assistance contributed ag a result 
of the appeal made last year for the Passaie 
textile strikers. 


Tribute to Mr. J. E. Giles 


At the morning session of the sixth day 
President Green announced that word had 
been received from Washington of the death 
of Mr. J. E. Giles, who for eighteen years had 
been in the employ of the American Feder- 
ation of Labour as an assistant in the office 
of Secretary Morrison. The delegates stood 
in silence for a brief space as a mark of 
respect to the deceased. 

At a later session, as is the custom, the dele- 
gates honoured the memory of 21 departed 
members of affiliated organizations by stand- 
ing in silence for a few moments. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in all 
former office holders being re-elected as 
follows :— 

President, William Green; 

First vice-president, James Duncan; 

Second vice-president, Frank Duffy; 

Third vice-president, T. A. Rickert; 

Fourth vice-president, Jacob Fisher; 

Fifth vice-president, Matthew Woll; 

Sixth vice-president, Martin F. Ryan; 

Seventh vice-president, James Wilson ; 

Highth vice-president, James P. Noonan; 

Treasurer, Daniel J. Tobin; 

Secretary, Frank Morrison. 

Delegates to the 1928 convention of the 


British Trades Union Congress, Michael F. 
Greene and William B. Fitzgerald. 


Fraternal delegate to the Trades and 
Labour ‘Congress of Canada, Joseph W. Mor- 
ton. 


New Orleans, La., was chosen as the con- 
vention city for 1928. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees 


HE fourth biennial and fourteenth regular 
convention of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees was held in Montreal 
on September 19-24, 1927, with 137 delegates 
present, representing 103 local braniches. 
President A. R. Mosher, in his address to 
the Convention, touched on many topics of 
special interest to the membership, including 
(1) General labour conditions, more particu- 
larly with respect to the United Kingdom, 
‘the United States and Canada; (2) Progress 
of the Brotherhood; (3) Formation of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour; (4) Relation- 
ship to affiliated labour organizations; (5) At- 
titude towards United States unions; (6) Un- 
employment insurance, life insurance, and sick 
and accident insurance; (7) the Canadian 
National Railways’ pension fund; (8) the con- 
vention of the International Transportworkers’ 
Federation; (9) Political action; (10) Re- 
search; (11) Education; (12) Organization of 
Maintenance -of-Way Employees, In the 
ourse of his remarks, Mr. Mosher stated that 
“The Brotherhood has no objection to fair 
competition among the labour unions operat- 
ing in Canada. The Canadian worker should 
be allowed to choose the type of union which 
he thinks will best serve him, but it is obvious 
that the basic principles of organization of 
the Brotherhood are different from those of 
United States controlled unions, and it is our 
duty to see that every railroad employee un- 
derstands the difference. We believe that the 
Brotherhood is the logical labour union for 
every railroad worker in Canada, and, in spite 
of opposition and misrepresentation, we shall 
go forward steadily toward the goal of 100 per 
cent organization. At the same time, we 
should recognize that the ripest field for our 
efforts at the present time is that of the great 
body of workers, probably as large as our 
present membership, who are covered by our 
schedules, and upon whom no other union has 
any claim in that regard. That group of un- 
organized workers, who are at the present 
time a dead weight to be carried by the or- 
ganized, must be converted from their atti- 
tude of indifference; they must be educated 
in the principles of unionism, and shown the 
possibilities which would result if they were 
united with their fellow-workers in the Bro- 
therhood.” | In discussing the American unions, 
the president expressed the opinion “ that they 
(the American unions) should confine their 
activities to the United States, and that their 
present branches in Canada should assert their 
independence.” One of the significant events 


in the history of the organization, according to 
President Mosher, was the formation of a 
board of adjustment on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. This board was created to 
deal with grievances which could not be set- 
tled by direct negotiations between the Bro- 
therhood general committees and the railway 
officers. In this way, co-operation had been 
brought about between the two parties. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer for 
the two-year fiscal period ended April 30, 
1927, showed that receipts from all sources, 
exclusive of insurance premiums collected, 
amounted to $252,844.79, while expenditures 
totalled $236,317.44, leaving a net balance of 
$16,527.35, increasing the assets of the grand 
division to $78,757.80. According to this re- 
port, the number of local branches of the 
Brotherhood thad increased by twenty during 
the period under review, the total now being 
179, with a total membership as at July 31, 
1927, of 14,267, representing a gain of over two 
thousand. The report further showed that the 
number of members insured under the group 
contract of the Brotherhood with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company was 1,047, | 
while the total amount of insurance in force 
was slightly over a million dollars. 

One of the most important of the proposed 
amendments to the constitution was that sub- 
mitted by President Mosher, which provided 
for meetings of Grand Division every four 
years, and for meetings of General Grievance 
Committees at the same intervals, in such a 
way that every two years there would be a 
meeting of either Grand Division or the Gen- 
eral Grievance Committees. Although the 
Committee on Constitution and Laws con- 
curred in the proposed amendment, it did not 
meet with the approval of the Convention. 
It was, however, decided to hold the meet- 
ings of General Grievance Committees every 
ihree years, commencing January, 1929. 

Another resolution not concurred in by the 
Convention was one sponsored by London 
division, No, 96, which sought to provide that 
wives of members would become automatically 
eligible for membership in the Brotherhood, 
with full voting power and privileges in all 
division meetings. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Protesting against the break- 
ing-off of trade relations with Russia, and 
urging that immediate steps be taken to renew 
the previously existing friendly relations, and 
to extend substantial credits to be used in the 
purchase of goods manufactured in Canada; 
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(2) Recommending that the seniority prin- 
ciple be fully maintained; (3) Protesting 
against the laying-off of employees who have 
reached the age of 65 years, and requesting the 
executive board to take any action possible 
to have such employees reinstated in their 
positions; (4) Asking the executive board to 
take steps to organize employees not already 
members of the Brotherhood, but particularly 
those belonging to “company unions”; (5) 
Requesting the Dominion Government through 
the Prime Minister, the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister of Railways to appoint a 
member of the Brotherhood to act as a tech- 
nical advisor to the Canadian delegation to 
the conference to be held by the International 
Labour Office in Geneva in 1928; (6) Recom- 
mending that the attention of the manage- 
ment of the Canadian National Railways be 
directed to the alleged loss of business result- 
ing from the methods adopted following the 
recommendations of so-called “ efficiency ex- 
perts”, and requesting that no change be 
made without a thorough study of local con- 
ditions. 


The officers elected were:— 


President, A. R. Mosher, P.O. Box 395, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Secretary-Treasurer, M. M. MacLean, P.O. 
Box 395, Ottawa, Canada. 


Vice-president, M. McLeod, 233 Richmond 
St., Charlottetown, P.E.I, 


Executive Members, C. H. Minchin, 321 25th 
Ave., Calgary, Alberta, and William Allen, 123 
Agricola St,, Halifax, NS. 


Board of Trustees: T. McGregor, 264 Martin 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man.; R. A. Dumais, 3955 St. 
André St., Montreal, Quebec, and J. E. Mc- 
Donough, 33 Ward St., Toronto, Ont. 


M. M. McLean was elected as delegate to 
the 1928 congress of the International Trans- 
portworkers’ Federation, to be held in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, in September, and also to the 
convention of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour, in November, 1928. The second dele- 
gate to the latter is Joseph Wall, Brotherhood 
organizer, of Montreal. 


Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America 


The twentieth biennial convention of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America was held 
in Birmingham, Ala., September 12-19, 1927, 
with a large number of delegates present, 
President W. D. Mahon presiding. Among 
those who addressed the convention at its 
opening session were: Congressman Huddles- 
ton, Attorney J. W. Altman, J. M. Driver, 
president Birmingham Trades Council; J. L. 
Hurst, president, Alabama State Federation 
of Labour; J. M. Jones, president of the City 
Commission of Birmingham. 

The president in his address referred to the 
first convention of the organization, which 
was held thirty-five years ago, and stated that 
“so far as he could learn he was the only 
remaining member of the association that par- 
ticipated in the work of that convention.” 
Reviewing rates of wages and working condi- 
tions prevailing about the time of the first 
convention, the president stated that “Thirty- 
five years ago the street and electric railway 
workers of North America were working from 
12 to 18 hours per day for a wage varying 
from $1.25 to $1.60 per day. There was no 
such thing as overtime or compensation for 
any extra or delayed time that might prevail 
in addition to these long hours of labour.” 

Comparing conditions of to-day with those 
prevailing during the early days of the or- 
ganization, Mr. Mahon stated that “thousands 


of our members are to-day working an eight- 
hour day, with compensation for any over- 
time, and they are receiving a wage far beyond 
anything dreamed of by the pioneers who 
established this association; and they are 
working under conditions, while some of them 
are not as good as we would like to have, 
and which we hope to improve, yet the con- 
ditions prevailing to-day would have been con- 
sidered a paradise by the ‘old timer’ of 
thirty-five years ago. 

Reviewing the activity of the association 
during the past two years, President Mahon 
informed the delegates that there were 584 
agreements negotiated, of which 452 were re- 
newals of former agreements; 127 provided 
for wage increases and five for decreases. 

During this same period there had been 
carried on a constant agitation for one day’s 
rest in seven, and already some of the larger 
divisions had obtained this objective, and that 
further efforts with this end in view be con- 
tinued, was the president’s advice to the 
membership. President Mahon intimated that 
the policy of arbitration of the association 
had been continued during the past two years, 
with the result that twenty-eight cases which 
could not be mutually adjusted between local 
divisions and the employing companies were 
submitted ito arbitration. 

The report of the general executive board 
contained the proceedings of the five regular 
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semi-annual and two special meetings of the 
board. It also contained a detailed account 
of all cases submitted to it for ruling and di- 
rection. The four audits which had taken 
place during the past two years were presented 
in this report, the final audit as of July 31, 
1927, showing a balance on hand of cash and 
assets to the credit of ‘the association of $1,- 
772,794.49; an increase of $444,682.05 within 
the two-year period. 


During the morning session of the third day, 
addresses on “Safety First” were delivered 
by Col. Edward Perkins, manager of the St. 
Louis Railways, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Thomas 
Fitzgerald, general manager, Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Mr. T. 
G. Brabston, superintendent of transportation, 
Birmingham Electric Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. : 


Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Favouring a sick and disability fund provided 
by the employers and tto be embodied in all 
contracts and agreements wherever it is pos- 
sible to put it into effect; (2) Recommending 
that in the “ Order of Business” of the various 
unions there be added the “Label Order of 
Business”; (3) Suggesting that the book issued 
yearly by the international president contain- 
ing wage scales, etc., in various cities, also 


Ontario Command, Dominion 


The third annual conference of the Ontario 
Command, Dominion Postal Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Guelph, Ontario, on 
September 3, 1927, with approximately 75 
officers and delegates present. President 
Helm extended greetings to all present and 
explained the purpose for which the con- 
ference was called. Vice-president A. Goss, 
Secretary Duncan and Treasurer Ness of the 
Dominion organization addressed the confer- 
ence. The question of holding a Dominion 
convention was brought up and Mr. Ness 
stated “that he did not think they would be 
able to hold a convention this year.” 


In order to ensure the election of Domin- 
ion officers to carry on until the next con- 
vention a resolution was adopted whereby 
the conference recommended that a vote be 


contain the following: (a) The population of 
the cities listed, (b) The rate of fare paid in 
said cities, (c) The type of cars and motor 
coaches used; (4) Recommending that a vote 
of appreciation be extended the street railway 
managers who came to address the convention 
and that part of the proceedings of the con- 
vention dealing with the “Safety First” ques- 
tion be printed in pamphlet form and sent 
to the street railway managers whose com- 
panies have agreements with the Amalga- 
mated Association; (5) Urging Major Geo. L. 
Berry, president, International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, to become a can- 
didate for president of the United States, and 
pledging him the association’s full and com- 
plete support; (6) Favouring the preferential 
or choice ballot system of voting in election 
of officers in all divisions with a membership 
exceeding two hundred. 

In the election of officers, Wm. D. Mahon, 
260 Vernor Highway. East, Detroit, Mich., was 
re-elected president, while among others re- 
elected were: John M. Parker, 189 River 
Road, Niagara Falls, Ont., Vice-president; 
Magnus Sinclair, 1872 Queen St. E, Toronto, 
Ont., and Fred A. Hoover, 2409 Clark Drive, 
Vancouver, B.C., executive board members. 

Seattle, Wash., was selected as convention 
city for 1929. 


Postal Clerks’ Association 


taken by mail, first getting authority from 
the other Provincial Conferences. 

Among the other resolutions adopted were: 
(1) Requesting the amending of Section 6 of 
the Superannuation Act to permit an employee 
recelving Superannuation based on his official 
salary rate during his last completed year of 
service; (2) Recommending that speed tests 
be abolished; (3) Urging the appointment of a 
superintendent of branch offices in cities 
having several postal stations and _ sub- 
offices; (4) Recommending the formation of 
a Dominion-wide organization of postal em- 
ployees; (5) Favouring association dues being 
deducted from the salary cheques of its 
members; (6) Recommending that the scope 
of the Civil Service Insurance Act be ex- 
tended so that employees may obtain some 
form of insurance surrender policies. 


General Executive Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


The quarterly meeting of the General 
Executive Board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America was held in 
Toronto, Ontario, on October 15-17, 1927, and 
was attended by President S. Hillman, Secre- 
tary-treasurer J. Schlossberg, Assistant Secre- 
tary-treasurer J. §S. Potofsky and twelve 


board members. Representatives of the 
Yiddish organ, the Fortschritt, and the 
Bohemian organ, Prace, were also present. 
At the opening session President Hillman 
reviewed the situation in the larger centres, 
and referred to the steps taken to see that the 
national reserve fund assessment, ordered by 
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the Montreal convention and later ratified by 
referendum vote, was put into effect before 
the coming convention. 

Following the president’s address the situ- 
ation in the various centres was discussed in 
detail by members best acquainted with con- 
ditions in the respective cities. 

Reference was made to the situation in 
Montreal, where until recently it was stated 
conditions were anything but satisfactory, but 
as a result of recent elections “officers were 
elected who were working whole-heartedly 
with the active members in the task of ex- 
tending the influence of our organization, and 
regaining for our members the conditions 
which had been frittered away as a result of 
chaotic conditions caused by factionalists 
within our ranks.” 

In the course of considering the problems 
of the Toronto organization the general execu- 
tive board heard an appeal of Mr. Bluger- 
man against the decision of the Toronto joint 


board declaring him disqualified to run for 
office of joint board secretary because of 
various charges brought against him. During 
the hearing of the appeal Mr. Blugerman ad- 
mitted “that he had failed to pay to cloth- 
ing firms various sums due them from him” 
and also “that he was a member of the Trade 
Union Educational League.” When asked if 
he would obey the decisions of the Trade 
Union Educational League Mr. Blugerman’s 
reply was that after thinking the matter over 
he would decide. The decision on this appeal 
will be made known by the general office. In- 
dustrially the situation in Toronto was re- 
ported as favourable. 

The condition of the Amalgamated Banks 
of Chicago and New York was reported upon, 
as was also the co-operative housing project in 
New York, where members will have modern 
apartments in a beautiful section of the city 
at rentals approximately one-half of those 
prevailing in that section of the city. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


The fourth annual congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions was re- 
cently held in Paris. Among the decisions 
reached by the congress was one urging the 
trade union movement throughout ‘the world 
to stimulate the formation of unions of non- 
manual workers and civil servants, and to 
induce such unions to affiliate with the I.F.T.U. 
In unionizing’ non-manual workers and civil 
servants, it was pointed out that “attention 
should be paid to their special position, their 
working conditions, their social status and 
their mentality,” and that “these workers 
should not against their will be incorporated 
into organizations of manual workers,” al- 
though “ co-operation should be encouraged in 
cases in which manual and non-manual work- 
ers have already formed successful joint 
organizations.” 


The congress urged its affiliated organiza- 
tions to take all the steps that in their judg- 
ment might seem appropriate to maintain or 
recover the eight-hour day, and demanded that 
governments take measures to ratify the Wash- 
ington Draft Convention on that subject. 
Strong opposition was expressed to separate 
agreements between governments on the eight- 
hour day without reference to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, and to the practice of 
some nations in permitting numerous excep- 
tions when ratifying the Washington conven- 
tion was strongly condemned. 

Another decision of the congress was to 
carry on a perpetual peace propaganda. A 
special appeal was made to mothers and 
teachers to imbue the rising generation with 
the spirit of universal peace in order that in- 
ternational brotherhood may soon become a 
living reality.” 


International Transport Workers’ Federation 


A meeting of the Advisory Committee of 
the Seamen’s Section of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation was held at 
Copenhagen on September 15 and 16, 1927, to 
discuss the national and international propa- 
ganda campaign for securing the legal regula- 
tion of working hours at sea, and a proposal 
was submitted by the German ‘Transport 
Workers’ Federation asking the secretariat of 
the International Federation to get into touch 
with organizations which are not yet affiliated, 
with a view to ascertaining what their attitude 


would be in the event of a strike being de- 
clared by a seamen’s union affiliated to the 
Federation. 

After the close of the meeting, Mr. J. Hen- 
son, representing the British seamen on the 
Joint Maritime Commission, stated to the 
press that the Maritime Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference to be held in 
1929 had formed the main topic of discussion 
at the meeting. Fears were expressed that the 
legal limitation of hours of work on board 
ship would again be defeated as a result of 
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the hostile attitude of the shipowners, and the 
possibility and expediency of declaring a 
world-wide strike of transport workers in that 
eventuality was discussed. The various 
national representatives present explained their 
respective positions, but no actual decision 
was taken. It was agreed, however, that in 
the event of the 1929 Conference rejecting any 
proposals for the legal limitation of hours of 
work on board, all transport workers’ organiza- 
tions must be prepared for the possibility of 
an international transport strike. 


According to a vress communication of the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation, 
dated September 23, the Advisory Committee 
decided to pursue energetically the action 
already begun for the introduction of the 48 
hour week on board ship. It further decided 


to organize an international day of protest 
and propaganda during which the question of 
the eight hour day for seamen will be brought 
to the fore simultaneously throughout the 
world in about fifty of the principal ports. 





At the Fifth Triennial Convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, held 
during the early summer of 1927, the dele- 
gates authorized the levying of a special as- 
sessment to be applied to the strength of the 
organization’s financial undertakings. | How- 
ever, the October issue of the Locomotive En- 
gineer’s Journal announces that owing to the 
“remarkable response” of the membership in 
purchasing “Loyalty Loan Certificates” the 
levying of this assessment may not be neces- 
sary. 





““ SEVEN YEARS OF LABOUR BANKING ” 


I N an article appearing in the October issue 

of the American Federationist, entitled 
“Seven Years of Labour Banking’, Mr. J. 
Douglas Brown, Director of the Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, 
analyzes the history of this recent phase of 
the organized labour movement in North 
America (The sixteenth annual report on 
Labour Organization in Canada, published 
this year by the Department of Labour, con- 
tains a chapter outlining the development of 
labour banks). 

Mr. Brown states that in the seven years 
since the first labour bank was opened forty 
such banks have been organized, of which 
thirty-three now still “remain as labour 
banks.” Of the seven that have disappeared 
from the roll, four have been purchased or 
gradually absorbed by other than trade union 
interests, two have failed, and one has been 
liquidated. 

After pointing to the experiences of the 
clothing workers’ and engineers’ banks in 
Philadelphia, (where, due to the widespread 
development of building and loan associations 
and the competition of a powerful bank, which 
seeks to attract wage-earners’ salaries, the de- 
posits available were limited) the writer 
observes that the availability of funds for 
capitalization is not alone sufficient to war- 
rant the establishment of a labour bank. He 
considers that the essential need of labour 
banks or of other enterprises is for customers, 
and that a bank is peculiar in its need for 
both a lending and a borrowing clientéle. 
Admitting that the situation in Philadelphia 
was unusual, Mr. Brown lays down the 
general rule that before establishing a labour 
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bank, labour groups must look carefully to 
the potential supply of deposits and demands 
for safe loans, as well as to the supply of 
capital. 

In the writer’s opinion the financial ad- 
vantages which a labour bank can offer to the 
small depositor are limited both by the over- 
head in this type of banking, and by the keen 
competition faced by the bank in placing its 
fund in safe and profitable investments. Off- 
setting this, however, “experience has shown 
that the labour bank enters most communi- 
ties with a marked advantage in its favour 
on account of its appeal to wage-earners, 
organized and unorganized”, and that this 
appeal has proved sufficient to cause not only 
a transfer of deposits from competing banks, 
but to establish the habit of the use of banks 
among people unwilling to use commercial 
institutions. On the other hand Mr. Brown 
considers it questionable whether there is suffi- 
cient solidarity among labcur groups in all 
communities “to guarantee that a bank 
operated by a single union, no matter how 
strong that union is nationally, may expect 
large deposits by members of other unions.” 
He admits that labour banks sponsored by 
single unions have in several large cities been 
very successful, and the reason given is that 
“these are cases where the local membership 
in those cities is large.” 

Some of the advantages of the group or 
federation type of labour bank are stated as 
follows :— 


Many of the strongest labour banks, because 
of the number of local unions which have 
sponsored their establishment, have not had to 
face this possible difficulty of limited appeal. 
These institutions are closely associated with 
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the labour movement as a whole in their par- 
ticular cities and in turn bring about increased 
solidarity among the various organizations 
which are responsible for their existence and 
growth. 

What appears to be another advantage of the 
group or federation type of labour bank, in 
addition to its appeal to depositors, is its sep- 
aration from control by any one labour organiza- 
tion. Too close a connection between a union 
and a bank is liable to create a strain upon the 
executive officers of both the union and the bank, 
especially if these are the same individuals. 
This day of division of labour requires concen- 
tration of energies. The professions of trade 
union leadership and banking are both exacting. 
A bank is necessarily a highly specialized insti- 
tution, and the details of banking policy must be 
determined by experts, who should be isolated 
from the influences of group psychology. A 
trade union is, by contrast, peculiarly a demo- 
cratic institution which must be responsive to 
the group in its policies. In many banks such 
separation has been sufficiently assured, but the 
experience of the engineers shows that this has 
not always been the case. Where a_ group of 
unions is interested in the labour bank, the 
officers of the bank are more apt to be relieved 
of the responsibility of union leadership. As 
bankers they are primarily concerned with the 
safety and efficiency of their institutions to 
the end that the labour movement as well as 
their clientéle and stockholders will profit. 


In regard to the objection that since labour 
banks are aimed to prevent the use of labour’s 


money by labour’s enemies it would be “un- 
wise to dilute too much of labour’s authority 
in the direction of the banks,’ Mr. Brown 
states that “it has been found that a majority 
control of stock and of directorships assures 
that labour’s interests will be protected against 
labour’s enemies”; adding that “expert advice 
and community interest have not only aided 
in safeguarding labour’s money and in 
strengthening labour’s banks, but in making 
and retaining many friends for labour.” Mr. 
Brown concludes that “the future of labour 
banking seems assured if union officers and 
membership are satisfied with slow and 
cautious growth. Funds are probably avail- 
able in hundreds of communities for capital - 
and deposits, provided the appeal of ths 
labour movement is made effective. But such 
labour banks must be both safe and demo- 
cratic. In most cities and towns they will 
have to be community enterprises controlled 
by labour groups in partnership with trained 
bankers, able advisers and all thrifty wage- 
earners. Through such institutions labour 
will be able to assure the neutrality of capital, 
if not its assistance, in the promotion of 
labour’s best interests.” 


Cotton Industry in North Carolina 


The 35th report of the Department of La- 
bour and Printing of the State of North Caro- 
lina calls attention to the rapid development 
of the cotton textile industry in the state, 
especially during the past two years. There 
are now 49,792 men working in the mills, 30,- 
582 women and 3,144 children. The first two 
figures indicate an increase during the bien- 
nial period 1925-1926, while the latter shows 
a decrease. 
mills are between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen years of age. The average high wage 
paid males is now $5.71 and the low average 
The 
high average wage paid females is $3.08, and 
the low average is $1.88 the former being a 
decrease and the latter an increase. In 1924, 
at the close of the biennial period, the aver- 
age maximum wage for the males was $5.20 
and the low average was $2; for the females 
the high average was $3.25 and the low aver- 
age was $1.30. In 1916 the average high wages 
for the males was $3.05 and the low average 


The children employed in the 


is $2.12; these figures being an increase. 


was 97 cents, while the high average for the 
females was $1.50 and the low average was 
85 cents. The average working day is ten 
hours and the majority of the mills run full 
time, some operating both night and day. 
During the last few months operations have 
been on a more reduced basis, and in some 
instances running time has been reduced to 
four and five days a week, but the feeling is 
hopeful and a material improvement is ex- 
pected during the coming months when prices 
at which the new cotton may be purchased is 
determined. 





The Montreal representative of the Inter- 
national Moulders’ Union recently made an 
appeal for the appointment of at least five 
additional inspectors for foundries and other 
establishments in the Province of Quebec. He 
stated that while the existing law was excellent 
in its safety provisions, the legal requirements 
in this respect could not be carried out with- 
out a large force of expert inspectors. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Industrial Hygiene in Ontario in 1926 


hee forty-fifth annual report of the De- 

partment of Health of Ontario details 
the work conducted during 1926 by the 
various divisions of the Department. These 
divisions are concerned respectively with 
Preventable Diseases; Industrial Hygiene; 
Child Hygiene; Sanitary Engineering; Vital 
Statistics; Dental ‘Services; Laboratories; 
Public Health Education. 

In the section of the report relating to the 
division of industrial hygiene it is stated that 
sickness and accident are responsible for 75 
per cent of all absence from work. Touching 
on the financial losses entailed as a result of 
accidents, and ill-health, the report states that 
the employer pays directly for accidents in 
Ontario to the extent of seven or eight million 
dollars a year, while sickness causes three to 
five times as much loss in time as accidents. 
Wage earners in Ontario lose about thirty 
million dollars a year in wages on account of 
ill-health in addition to all the anxiety and 
suffering. Occupational diseases are included 
in this estimate, but it is largely made up of 
the group of illnesses to which the general 
population is  subjected—colds, bronchitis, 
pneumonia, rheumatism and sore throat. The 
report stated that about one half of the lost- 
time caused by these illnesses could be pre- 
vented by the application of the same methods 
as would be used to reduce waste in any 
other direction. The methods advocated 
were: periodic examination of employees, 
healthy conditions of work, and treating ill- 
ness in its early stages. Th this respect it is 
stated that the number of employers in 
Ontario who recognize the importance of 
making medical services for the prevention of 
sickness readily available to their employees 
continues to increase. 

Dealing with occupational diseases, the re- 
port outlines the work of the Department in 
this direction, summarizing its efforts in con- 
nection with some of these diseases, as fol- 
lows :— 


Lead—lIn regard to lead poisoning the work 
among storage battery plants in Ontario is 
encouraging. The storage battery industry, 
which in Great Britain leads all other indus- 
tries in the number of cases of lead poisoning 
produced, shows considerable progress in the 
control of this hazard in Ontario. All the 
larger manufacturing plants in Ontario have 
voluntarily made provision for periodic 
physical examination of workers exposed to 
lead, and for frequent visits to the plant by 
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company physicians, who are using accepted 
methods for the early detection of lead 
poisoning. Some cases of lead poisoning still 
occur in these plants. There have been a few 
which developed rapidly following some inter- 
current illness, for example, influenza, indi- 
cating that lead had been absorbed and that 
it only required a change in metabolism 
brought about by the inter-current infection 
to throw lead into the circulation and pro- 
duce symptoms. This shows that the con- 
ditions of work are not such as entirely to 
prevent men from receiving lead into the 
system. 

Touching on another phase of lead poison- 
ing, the report states:— 

Ethyl gasoline, advertised as an anti-knock 
compound for gasoline motors, was placed on 
the market in Ontario on September 18, 1926. 
This gasoline contains tetra-ethyl lead roughly 
in the proportion of one part of tetra-ethyl lead 
to 1,300 parts of gasoline. Lead in this form 
is absorbed through the skin. When received 
into the body in this manner, or by inhalation 
or ingestion it produces serious poisoning. The 
hazard exists in its manufacture, in mixing, and 
in distribution. It is mixed and distributed in 
Ontario. The mixing operations are carried 
under enclosed conditions with strict medical 
supervision of the workers employed in this 
operation. In its distribution two groups of 
workers are exposed to the lead hazard: (1) 
Workers at gasoline filling stations; (2) gar- 
age workers employed in repairing motors in 
which ethyl gasoline has been used. Workers 
at these points of hazard are being observed 
with a view to determining whether the condi- 
tions of work are safe. 

Silicosis—During the past two years the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, working with 
the Tuberculosis Division of the Department, 
conducted a survey of the mines and quarries 
in Ontario to determine the extent to which 
silicosis has occurred in these industries. Dur- 
ing 1926, 1040 miners in the different mining 
camps in Northern Ontario were given a 
physical examination with X-ray. The amount 
of silica in the rock varies in the different 
camps, and, as was to be expected, the number 
of cases of silicosis developing in the different 
camps varies also. In April, 1926, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Ontario was 
amended defining silicosis along the lines of 
the Act relating to Miners’ Phthisis in South 
Africa. Since that time the Division has re- 
ceived from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board reports of ninety-seven cases of sili- 
cosis in its different stages which have been 
compensated. Considerable attention has been 
paid to this condition. It is pointed out 
that the most desirable method for control 
lies in the collection of this fine silica dust, 
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which is formed during mining operations, 
before it permeates the air which the men 
breathe. Up to this date this has been found 
to be impracticable. Free use of water in the 
drills, at the points of blasting and on the 
rock surfaces, together with good general ven- 
tilation, has done much to reduce the hazard, 
but has not succeeded in eliminating it. (An 
account of this disease was given in the LaBour 
Gazertr, June, 1926, page 574.) 


Caisson Disease-—The report indicates that 
the amount of work carried on in the province 
under compressed air is increasing, necessitat- 
ing investigation of conditions under which 
this work is being done. This investigation 
showed that the work is hazardous and re- 
quires strict supervision. Of prime impor- 
tance in this connection is the length of hours 
in relation to the pressures in use and the 
strict adherence to what has been determined 
as the safe length of time to be occupied in 
coming from under the different pressures to 
the atmosphere. These essential features for 
the prevention of the condition, along with 
many others, have been included in a code of 
regulations which was drafted and incorpor- 
ated in legislation and placed with the De- 
partment of Labour for enforcement. (Lasour 
GazettE, November 1926, page 1079.) ‘Caisson 
disease has also been added in Schedule 3 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act to the 
list of diseases for which compensation is paid. 
The Division has received reports of fifty 
cases and three deaths from caisson disease 
which have been compensated under this ar- 
rangement. Under the new conditions, states 
the report, there have been very few cases 
and these of a mild nature. 


Nickel Rash—The report of the investiga- 
tion of nickel rash has been published. As the 
preventive measures in small electroplating 
rooms depend mainly on improved ventilation, 
this improvement is withheld pending the re- 
sults of other investigations in ventilation 
which are being conducted by the Division. 


Infected Injuries From Cutting Oils, etc— 
At the request of a large plant working iron 
and steel, Dr. D. T. Fraser, assistant director 
of the Connaught Laboratory, undertook on 
behalf of the Division to determine the anti- 
septic properties of a well-known disinfectant 
to be used with cutting compound and cutting 
oils. It was determined that this disinfectant 
was effective in concentrations which were 
practicable for cutting compound and slightly 
less satisfactory for cutting oils. The plant 
reports that for the six months ending De- 
cember 31, 1926, “in no case have we had an 


infected injury to anyone who has been using 


a cutting oil or compound mixed with the 


disinfectant.” 

Fumigation—Under this heading, the report 
observed that six visits had been made to 
Northern Ontario to different large operating 
companies to instruct picked men in the use 
of cyanogen chloride for the fumigation of 
bunkhouses. The method was said to be very 
effective but dangerous, and all precautions 
have been taken to ensure that the work 
will be done in a safe manner. 


Labour’s Interest in Health Promotion 


Mr. Bert Mason, of the Toronto Railway 
Employees’ Union, in the course of an address 
delivered recently at a “ Health and Hygiene” 
exhibition at Toronto, spoke of the vital in- 
terest of labour in health problems. “ Most 
of our trades unions to-day have sick benefit 
departments,” he said, “and the illness of our 
members is costing us huge sums of money. 
In addition to that our members and all 
other workers are confronted with a loss of 
time. Statistics show that over 20,000,000 
working days per year are lost through sick- 
ness in Canada. If we say that half the work- 
ers in Canada lose time when they are sick— 
and I think half is a very fair number—and 
we take $5 as a day’s pay, we get $50,000,000 
—that means $50,000,000 less in our pay enve- 
lopes. That is an enormous sum of money. 
Not only does the loss of money affect us, 
but the anxiety in the home, apart entirely 
from feeling for the sick person, is a matter 
of concern to us, especially in the case of 
prolonged sickness, as the smaller pay enve- 
lope means that often the real necessities of 
life have to be given up, not only during the 
sickness, but afterwards, so as to pay for it, 
and that kept up may mean a sick wife or 
under-nourished children. With these things 
and others before us, we have been striving, 
then, to study cause. 

“Most prominent among these causes, we 
find, are unsanitary homes and workshops; 
the inhaling of poisonous gases and dust, etc.; 
long hours of work under such conditions; 
low wages, which prevent the buying of the 
necessities of life; child labor, and especially 
the employment of the young girls, whom we 
are looking forward to as the mothers of to- 
morrow, for too long a period each day. In 
this connection, you may ‘be interested to 
know that under our Ontario law of to-day, 
it is permissible to work women and girls 60 
hours per week, with a maximum of 72 hours 
under permit, and many are doing it. Another 
cause is the making up of the things we wear 
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and use, in homes, that are often far from 
sanitary. Unemployment, too, plays a very 
definite part in sickness. If the wage earner 
is not earning, then the family is not buying, 
and among the things they are not buying is 
proper food and clothes or simple cures for 
ailments which are allowed to get worse. 
Having found out these causes, we have natur- 
ally sought and supported laws that will elim- 
inate them. As a concrete example of what 
has been done by one of our trades unions, the 


Typographical Union, by the shortening of , 


hours and bettering the working conditions by 
more sanitary workshops, etc., have added 15 
years to the life of the average printer. Many 
other organizations have made similar pro- 
gress.” 


Main Causes of Coal Mining Accidents 


The Canadian Mining Journal for October 
7, in an article on the “Prevention of Coal 
Mining Accidents,” points out that “safety ” 
is one of the three major problems of coal 
mining, the others being the winning of the 
coal, and its utilization. “ At least half of the 
mining accidents arise from two principal 
causes,—falls and haulage work. There is very 
little improvement in the number of haulage 
accidents and those caused by falls. Each 
year the proportion of accidents to men em- 
ployed is about the same. In Nova Scotia 
the percentage from these two causes runs 
about forty-five. In most other mining coun- 
tries the rate is higher, if non-fatal accidents 
are considered. For this reason the cause of 


these two classes of accidents have been ear-. 


nestly studied and investigated. In addition 
to the normal settlement taking place the mine 
advances it has been suggested by the British 
research committees that seismic disturbances 
cause roof falls. There may be some truth 
in this statement, but it is a remarkable thing 
that accidents by falls and on haulage ways 
vary little from year to year. 

“Tf we get it firmly fixed in our minds that 
the settlement of the upper measures is sure 
to follow the sapping of their foundations, 
more care might be taken and roof supports 
would be more promptly placed to give the 
needed protection. Waiting for a more con- 
venient moment has been the cause of many 
deaths physically and morally. The want of 
experience does not contribute to accidents by 
falls for the older miner is often caught. Even 
when the greatest care has been taken and the 
best judgment used, accidents have occurred. 
But there is yet a strong belief that many 
more could be avoided and so the preventive 
work goes on. 


“The young men of the mines suffer most 
from haulage accidents. By reason of their 
youth they are best fitted to perform this 
work which requires an active body and an 
alert mind. A glance at the haulage statis- 
tics shows that about 25 per cent of all mine 
accidents occur in this class of labour. Some 
one has pointed out that the very activity 
of youth has swelled the accident rate. Be 
this as it may, it is the aim of the ‘safety 
first’ movement to educate all men to feel 
that they are responsible for themselves and 
their brothers and to see that all workmen 
have that direct training which enables them 
to do their daily work with greater personal 
safety. 

“The Government of Nova Scotia set itself 
the task of making the mines safer and reduc- 
ing accident; the coal companies laid their 
plans and are faithfully carrying them out. 
It remains to be seen at the end of the year 
how far success has crowned their efforts, and 
whether all their lines of action have been 
practical.” 


Water Danger in Mines 


A departmental committee of the Mines 
Department of Great Britain was appointed 
in 1924 to inquire into the prevention of 
dangers arising in mines from accumulations 
of water. In its report, recently presented, 
the committee makes a large number of 
recommendations with regard to the keeping, 
and the accessibility, of plans of workings, 
the maintenance of adequate barriers, the 
methods of approach to accumulations of 
water or old workings, and the building of 
dams. Abandoned and waterlogged workings 
are chiefly a danger when their location is not 
known. To meet this danger the Mines De- 
partment has nearly ready a new catalogue of 
plans of disused mines, but the committee 
warn miners that too much reliance must not 
be placed on the completeness of the list. 
The committee suggest what they describe as 
a first step. That is the compulsory notifica- 
tion to the divisional inspector of mines of 
the approach of any working within a hundred 
yards of the lessee’s boundary. Encroach- 
ment either on other mines or on agreed 
barriers is obviously a grave matter, and the 
committee recommends that to conceal an 
encroachment should be made an _ offence 
under the Coal Mines Act. 


University Safety Course 


A course in accident prevention was begun 
in New York University at the commence- 
ment of the present session on October 4, and 
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will be continued as a permanent feature of 
the university teaching. The course is open 
to all men and women who have any con- 
nection or direct interest in accident pre- 
vention. This includes active or prospective 
insurance safety inspectors, government offi- 
cials and employees, industrial safety inspec- 
tors and committeemen, and students at the 
university. There are no academic entrance 
requirements. 


The subjects included in the course on in- 
dustrial safety are as follows:— 


Present conditions in industry; what has 
been accomplished in accident prevention; 
the fundamental principles of industrial 
safety. 


What the chief executives of a plant can do 


to promote safety. 

Making the plant physically safe; mechani- 
cal guarding, good housekeeping; proper 
lighting. 

The foreman as the keyman; his interest 
and leadership indispensable. 


What a foreman must do to make his de- 
partment safe. 


Workmen’s safety committees. 


Qualifications and duties of the safety 
engineer. 


Meetings of workmen; general and depart- 
mental. 


Visualizing safety through the use of the 
bulletin board. 


The printed word in accident prevention , 
plant publications; the local press; direct- 
mail educational propaganda. 


First aid. 


The use of accident statistics in promoting 
safety. 


Accident prevention as a factor in improv- 
ing employee relations. 


Field work, including visits to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety, and to industrial 
plants where effective safety work is being 
done. 


Effect of Safety Movement in Iowa 


The last biennial report of the Bureau of 
Labour of the State of Iowa notes a decrease 
in the number of industrial accidents, which 
is attributed to successful safety propaganda: 

“That the number of accidents in indus- 
trial establishments of Iowa has been re- 
duced is creditable, and is contrary to the 
experience of most states. For some time 
following the war our Iowa experience was 
similar to that of other states. The cause 


for the rather large increase was incident to 
disruption of forces during and incident to 
the war which necessitated many changes in 
employment personnel, in fact in many cases 
wholly new personnel. Because of inexperi- 
ence of these new employees and the time re- 
quired to build up a new factory morale and 
Supervision, accidents were bound to increase. 

“During the last two years a decided pro- 
gress has been made with safety committees, 
and general safety programs resulting in eli- 
minating many of the former hazards, also in 


‘bringing employees to realize that it is the 


worker who suffers, and suffers to a degree for 
which the benefits of Workers’ Compensation 
Laws do not at all compensate. The em- 
ployer from his own, and the experience of 
other progressive and up-to-date concerns, i3 
now appreciative of the cost of accidents ex- 
clusive of the actual monetary amounts paid 
either directly or through accident insurance.” 


At the 16th annual Congress of the National 
Safety Council, held at New York in October, 
My. A. P. Costigane, of the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Association, was elected vice- 
president of the organization and genera] 
leader and adviser on safety work for the 
pulp and paper industry in Canada. 





According to reports appearing in the press 
in October, miners who were refused em- 
ployment in Northern Ontario by company 
doctors on the ground that they were suffer- 
ing from industrial disease, were crossing the 
border into Quebec to work in the Rouyn area 
mines. It was stated further that at the next 
session of the Quebec Legislature, legislation 
will be sought to control the situation. The 
disease in question is silicosis, a fibroid con- 
dition of the lungs induced by the inhalation 
of silica dust said to lead in many cases to 
tuberculosis. At the 1926 session of ‘the 
Ontario legislature a special amendment to 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was adopted to include this malady among 
the industrial diseases under the Act. 





The Technical Education Branch of the De- 
partment of Labour has recently issued bulietin 
No. 25 of the Vocational Education series. The 
bulletin is entitled “Automobile Mechanics, 
Gas and Steam Engineering.” It described 
the courses of study given in various schocls 
throughout the Dominion, and algo gives a 
trade analysis of motor mechanics. A list of 
suitable equipment and textbooks for use in 
vocational schools is appended to the bulietin. 
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LEAD PAINT REGULATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following Regulations, dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1927, have been made by the 
Secretary of State (Great Britain) under the 
Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) 
Act, 1926, and came into force on October 1. 
They are designed to prevent danger from 
lead paint, that is, painting material contain- 
ing at least five per cent of soluble lead com- 
pound, to persons employed in the painting 
of buildings. It is provided that the Regula- 
tions 4, 5, 7, 9, 11 and 12 are not applicable 
to persons working 26 normal working days in 
a calendar year, or less, and whose ordinary 
work does not include the painting of build- 
ings. The controversy as to the clause of this 
Act prohibiting the employment of women in 
the painting of buildings with white lead 
paint, was noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, Sep- 
tember, 1927 (page 926) and in a previous 
issue. 


REGULATIONS 


Part I—Duties of Employers. 


1. (a) Lead paint shall not be used or pro- 
eured for use for the painting of buildings 
except in the form of paste or of paint ready 
for use. Provided that red lead may be pro- 
eured for use and used in the raw or dry 
state to such extent as may be necessary for 
preparing stopping or filling material and for 
no other purpose. 

(b) Lead paint for use in the painting of 
buildings shall not be procured or stored, 
whether at the employer’s premises or at any 
place where painting is being done, otherwise 
than in receptacles legibly marked as contain- 
ing lead. 

2. Lead paint shall not be applied in the form 
of spray in the interior painting of buildings. 

3. (a) No painted surface other than that of 
iron or steel work shall be rubbed down or 
scraped by a dry process. 

(b) No painted surface of iron or steel work 
shall be rubbed down or scraped by a dry sand- 
papering process. 

(c) All débris produced by rubbing down or 
scraping of any painted surface shall be re- 
moved before it becomes dry. 

{d) No contravention of the foregoing pro- 
visions shall be deemed to have taken place in 
respect of any painted surface, if the employer 
proves that such painted surface contained no 
lead paint. 

4. There shall be provided for the use of per- 
sons employed in or in connection with the 
painting of buildings and liable to come_ into 
contact with lead paint a sufficient supply of 
water, soap, nail brushes and towels and at 
least one bucket or basin for every five persons 
so employed. 

5. Suitable arrangements shall be made to 
prevent clothing taken off during working hours 
by persons employed in or in connection with 
the painting of buildings, being soiled by lead 
paint. Where practicable the accommodation 
so provided shall be outside any apartment in 
which painting is being carried on. 


6. Where the Chief Inspector of Factories is 
satisfied that the incidence of lead poisoning 
among the persons employed by any employer 
in or in connection with the painting of build- 
ings with lead paint is excessive, he shall give 
notice thereof in writing to such employer, and 
such employer shall forthwith make arrange- 
ments for the periodic medical examination of 
all persons so employed by him and for the 
suspension from employment in or in connec- 
tion with painting with lead paint of such 
persons whose health is or appears likely to be 
injuriously affected thereby, in accordance with 
such conditions as the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories may prescribe. 

7. (a) The employer shall give to each person 
employed by him in or in connection with the 
painting of buildings when he is engaged, and 
subsequently if still employed as aforesaid, on 
the first pay day in each calendar year, a copy 
of the prescribed leaflet containing special 
health instructions as to the use of paint.* 

(vb) A printed copy of these Regulations 
shall be posted in the workshop and paint 
store, and on all jobs on which more than 12 
persons are employed in painting operations, in 
any apartment in which the paints are mixed. 

8. Where any person, whose ordinary employ- 
ment does not include the painting of buildings, 
is occasionally employed in or in connection 
with the painting of buildings, the employer 
shall keep a record of the periods with dates 
during which such person is so employed by 
him, and such record shall be open at all reason- 
able times to the inspection of H.M. Inspector 
of Factories. 

For the purposes of these Regulations, the 
employment of such person as aforesaid for a 
period of less than half of a normal working 
day shall be deemed to be half-a-day and of 
less than a whole normal working day but 
more than half-a-day shall be deemed to be a 
whole day. 


Part IIl.— Duties of Persons Employed. 


9. Overalls shall be worn during the whole 
of the working period by every person employed 
in or in connection with the painting of build- 
ings and liable to come into contact with lead 
paint, and shall be washed at least once a week. 
They shall not be worn at meal times. 


10. Every person employed in rubbing down 
or scraping any painted surface shall carry on 
his work in accordance with the requirements 
of Regulation 3 hereof. 

11. Every person employed in or in connec- 
tion with the painting of buildings shall so 
deposit his clothing taken off during working 
hours as to prevent it being soiled by lead 
paint, and for this purpose shall as far as 
practicable make use of the accommodation 
provided in pursuance of Regulation 5 hereof. 


12. Every person employed in or in connec- 
tion with the painting of buildings and liable 
to come into contact with lead paint shall care- 
fully clean and wash his hands before partaking 
of food or leaving the premises. 

13. Every person employed in or in connec- 
tion with the painting of buildings and liable 
ta come into contact with lead paint shall pre- 
sent himself at the appointed time for medical 
examination when so required in accordance 
with Regulation 6. 

* This leaflet is reprinted on page 1211. 
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Copy of Leaflet mentioned in Regulation 
7 (b) 


Painter’s Colic: How Caused and how best 
Prevented 


Lead poisoning from breathing the dust given 
off in dry rubbing down is the main occupational 
risk among painters. 


In the five years 1910-1914, 1,079 cases of 
lead poisoning among painters (by no means all 
that must have occurred) came to the know- 
ledge of the Factory Department, including 169 
deaths, and in addition to these there must 
have been a large number of painters suffering 
from the effects of lead in a less degree. 


The symptoms in the painter are usually 
colic and constipation, and, less frequently 
“drop wrist” (loss of power to extend the 
fingers and wrists), although painters seem to 
suffer from this form of paralysis rather more 
than lead workers do in general presumably 
because of the special strain the work places 
on the forearms. After years of work the con- 
stitution becomes undermined from the slow 
action of lead on the blood vessels and kidneys 
(chronic Bright’s disease). 


Remember these symptoms in the painter 
follow only on breathing in dust. What happens 
is that the dust sticks on the moist surfaces 
inside the mouth and is either swallowed or 
passes into the air tubes. You breathe 16 times 
a minute, and in and out the dust goes, but 
always a little less out than in. So long as 
paint ready mixed with oil is used, and in a 
cleanly way, painting operations involving no 
dry sand papering ought to be harmless and 
not give rise to any poisoning. You may be 
quite certain about this. 


Lead paint never enters the system directly 

rough the pores of the skin, but it can, of 
course, collect on the hands and under the finger 
nails and be eaten by very careless painters. 
Incidentally, it may be said, evidence is lacking 
that breathing in dust from dry rubbing down 
zine paints is hurtful. 

A painter can help himself to keep fit. He 
should pay scrupulous attention to keeping his 
hands and teeth clean. Too much stress cannot 
be paid on the part played by bad teeth in 
lowering the health. 

Never commence work on an empty stomach : 
foods containing fat, such as bacon and milk, 
are suitable. 

Where there is a tendency to constipation, 
aperient medicine, such as Epsom salts (one to 
two teaspoonfuls in water) can be taken with 
advantage once or twice a week. 

Overall suits should never be shaken to rid 
them of dust, as this causes more dust in the 
air you breathe; they require washing at least 
once a week. 

Medical advice should at once be sought if 
signs of lead poisoning present themselves. Wrist 
drop will always incapacitate a man for months, 
and may prove permanent unless electrical 
treatment is obtained in time. 

Though lead poisoning is the most serious risk 
to which painters are exposed, turpentine 
vapour also—as every painter knows—causes 
headache and giddiness and (when working in 
confined spaces) sometimes sickness and pains 
which may occasionally be confused with lead 
colic. These symptoms nearly always quickly 
disappear on going into the fresh air, and do 
not occur when the ventilation is good. Fresh 
air and good ventilation, therefore, constitute 
the antidote of fumes of turpentine, Turpen- 
tine has action on the kidneys, but chronic 
Bright’s disease from it is not proven. 





Standard System of Accident Reporting 


The Statistics Committee of the National 
Safety Council (United States) has published, 
under the title “Accident Facts, 1927,” 2 report 
on the accident situation during the past year. 
Industrial accidents are not considered in de- 
tail in the statistics, being fully covered by 
other special reports. However, information 
as to general accidents— their causes, distri- 
bution, incidence, ete— will be read with in- 
terest, as supplementing existing material on 
accidents in industry. 

The functions of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, on the statistical side, are two-fold—(1) to 
devise and present adequate and accurate 
methods of obtaining accident reports, and to 
encourage the use thereof by cities, states and 
other jurisdictions that are in a position to 
carry on this type of work; (2) to serve as a 
clearing house for the information thus ob- 
tained and for other information about acci- 
dents that may have been collected according 
to some other system than that suggested by 
the Council. 


The Standard Accident Reporting System 
was developed in 1925 by the Statisties Com- 
mittee of the National Safety Council as an 
approach to uniformity in the field of public 
accident reporting. This committee included 
state and city officials as well as statisticians 
and safety engineers. The system was put in 
operation in 1925. 

Approximately 90,000 people were killed in 
accidents in the United States during the year 
1926, according to the estimate of the Siatis- 
tics Committee. The report states that the 
death rate per 100,000 from railroad accidents, 
including collisions with automobiles, decreased 
from 18.0 in 1911 to 6.6 in 1925; the death 
rate from street car accidents similarly dropped 
fram 3.2 to 1.6; the death rate from automo- 
bile accidents (excluding collision with raliroad 
and street cars) increased from 2.2 in 1911 to 
17.0 in 1925. The causes of deaths which have 
shown an increased rate since 1911 are few, and’ 
the exceptionally large increase in the auto- 
mobile deaths rate has prevented a more sub= 
stantial decline in the total death rate. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Thirty-Seventh Session of the Governing 
Body 


HE Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its 37th session at 
Berlin from October 11 to 14 at the invitation 
of the German Government. The plenary 
sittings were held in the premises of the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Labour and were attended 
by the Federal Minister of Labour, the Under 
Secretary in the Ministry and a number of 
high officials of that department. The session 
was marked by demonstrations of the sympa- 
thy with which German authorities, employers 
and workers follow the work of the Organiza- 
tion and share in its achievements. 

As a tangible proof of his Government’s 
devotion to the policy of national and inter- 
national social reform, the German Minister 
of Labour handed over to the Governing Body 
the instrument of ratification by Germany of 
the Washington Convention concerning the 
employment of women before and after child- 
birth. At the same time he announced that 
the Government had recently introduced a 
Bill for the ratification of the Conventions 
concerning sickness insurance for industrial 
and agricultural workers. Finally, he de- 
scribed a number of other measures calculated 
to bring about the application of other Con- 
ference decisions by the amendment of exist- 
ing legislation. 

Representatives of large federations of em- 
ployers’ associations and trade unions also 
expressed their eagerness to participate in the 
work of national and international social re- 
form. 

The date of the opening of the Eleventh 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence was fixed as May 30, 1928, the following 
items being definitely placed on the agenda: 

(1) Methods of fixing minimum wages (sec- 
ond discussion). 

(2) Prevention of industrial accidents, in- 
cluding coupling accidents on railways (first 
discussion). 


The Governing Body also gave consideration 
to the agenda of the 1929 session of the Con- 
ference. This session will have to discuss, at 
the second stage, the question of prevention 
of industrial accidents, which, as mentioned 
above, is to undergo first discussion at the 1928 
Conference. Four new questions were laid be- 
fore the Governing Body—those of forced 
labour, unemployment insurance, hours of 
work of salaried employees, and the deter- 
mination of the contract of service of salaried 


employees. It was decided by 14 votes to 7 
to place on the agenda the question of forced 
labour, but as regards the other three ques- 
tions, the Governing Body suspended final de- 
cision until next January’s session, when it will 
definitely fix the agenda for 1929, after con- 
sideration of reports to be prepared by the 
office on the present situation with regard to 
each of these three questions. 

The Governing Body rejected by 12 votes 
to 6 a proposal to instruct the International 
Labour Office to prepare also with a view to 
the 1929 conference, a report on old age and 
invalidity insurance, embodying information 
as to legislation in force and the methods of 
the enforcement, on the lines of the reports 
which, in accordance with the rules of pro- 
cedure, have to be presented to the governing 
body on questions proposed to be placed on 
the agenda of a session of the Conference. 
Later, however, it was decided that the ques- 
tion of old age and invalidity insurance should 
be the subject of a report with a view to the 
possibility of its inclusion in the agenda of the 
1980 Conference, also that a report on the 
question of hours of work of salaried em- 
ployees should be submitted to the Governing 
Body at its session next January. 

On the proposal of Dr. Sitzler, representa- 
tive of the German Government, supported 
by Mr. Wolfe, representative of the British 
Empire, Mr. Arthur Fontaine, French Govern- 
ment representative, was unanimously re- 
elected chairman. Mr. Jules Carlier (Belgium) 
and Mr. Jan Oudegeest (Netherlands) were 
unanimously re-elected vice-chairmen, the 
former representing the employers’ and _ the 
latter representing the workers’ group. 


Advisory Committee on [Intellectual 


Workers 


In accordance with a decision taken by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office at its session of last April, the nucleus 
of an Advisory Committee on Intellectual 
Workers which is to be established has been 
formed. It consists of three members of the 
Governing Body and of two members nomin- 
ated by the International Committee of the 
League of Nations on Intellectual Co-oper- 
ation, with the approval of the Council of the 
League. These five members are to be asked 
to meet shortly in order to draw up proposals 
for the composition and functions of the 
Committee, which will be submitted later to 
the Governing Body. It is hoped that the 
Committee may be finally constituted and 
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enter upon its task early in the coming year. 

Full effect will thus presently be given to a 
desire which found expression in the Inter- 
national Labour Conference as long ago as 
1921, when attention was called to “the duty 
of the Organization to assist those who de- 
rive their means of existence from imagin- 
ative or intellectual work to obtain better 
conditions of life.” It may be remembered 
that, following the discussion which arose at 
that Session, the International Labour Office 
was authorized to assist in the work of the 
Committee of the League on the International 
Co-operation of Intellectual Workers, and 
that at the instance of that Committee the 
Office undertook the study of the living and 
working conditions of musicians. It has also 
carried out research work in connection with 
the position of engineers and technicians in 
industry, chemists and journalists—work which 
has earned the warm commendation of the 
International Federation of Intellectual 
Workers and other organizations concerned. 


The Ratification of Draft Conventions 


The total number of ratifications of Draft 
Conventions registered with the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations on August 
31 was 230. At the same date, the number 
of Draft Conventions of which ratification 
had been authorized by the competent 
authority in the country concerned, but had 
not yet been registered with the Secretary- 
General of the League, was 36. 

The most important information with re- 
gard to ratification that came to the atten- 
tion of the International Labour Office during 
the month of August relates to legislation in 
the Netherlands. Three Acts, dated June 30, 
1927, approved the ratification of the Draft 
‘Conventions concerning workmen’s compen- 
sation for accidents, equality of treatment for 


national and foreign workers as regards work- ’ 


men’s compensation for accidents, and the 
‘simplification of the inspection of emigrants 
on board ship. Another Act promulgated on 
July 2, 1927, reserved to the Crown the right 
to ratify the Draft Convention concerning 
workmen’s compensation for occupational 
-G1seases. 


Belgium and the International Labour 
Conference 


The Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations has recently registered the ratifica- 
tion by Belgium of five Conventions adopted 
by the International Labour Conference, 
namely: (1) Concerning workmen’s compensa- 
‘tion for accidents; (2) Concerning workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases; (3) 


Concerning equality of treatment for national 
and foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents; (4) Concerning 
seamen’s articles of agreement; and (5) Con- 
cerning the repatriation of seamen. 


Belgium has now to her credit more ratifi- 
cations than any other country, for, in addi- 
tion to adhering to the Berne Convention con- 
cerning the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches, she has ratified in 
all seventeen of the twenty-five Conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference, 1919-1927, including the Hours Con- 
vention. Further, she has the distinction of 
being the first State to ratify the two Draft 
Conventions adopted by the Maritime Ses- 
sion of the Conference last year. It will be 
interesting to note which of the Member 
States will be the second to ratify these 
Draft Conventions and thus, in accordance 
with the standard clause in the Conventions, 
bring them into force. 


The International Labour Organization and 
Economic Problems 


The September number of the International 
Labour Review, published by the International 
Labour Office, contains an analysis of the 
resolutions adopted by the International Ec- 
onomic Conference from the point of view of 
the International Labour Organization. 


The world of labour has long realized the 
close interdependence of economic and social 
problems. At the Washington Conference in 
1919 the workers’ group raised the question 
of the international distribution of raw 
materials; in 1920 the Governing Body of the 
Office decided to undertake an international 
enquiry into production; in 1921 and 1922 the 
International Labour Conference discussed 
unemployment and the work of the Genoa 
Economic Conference; more recently, it will 
be remembered, the International’ Labour 
Office took a direct and active part in the 
work of the Preparatory Committee of the 
Conference. These few instances show the 
sustained interest which the organization 
takes in important economic problems, the 
solution of which may undoubtedly contri- 
bute to that of social problems. This inter- 
connection was emphasized by speakers rep- 
resenting all groups at the last session of the 
International Labour Conference, which im- 
mediately followed the International Econo- 
mic Conference. There was general agreement 
on the one hand that there could be no solid 
economic reconstruction except on a_ basis 
of social justice, and on the other hand that 
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there could be no solid social reconstruction 
except on the basis of economic justice. 

The close relation between the two groups 
of problems is brought out by the analysis 
of the work of the recent Economic Confer- 
ence. The resolutions which it adopted lay 
the foundation of the co-operation of the In- 
ternational Labour Office in the international 
economic activities initiated by the Confer- 
ence. 


The International Labour Office as a World 
Centre of Information 


The scientific work of the International 
Labour Office is now universally known and 
esteemed. At each conference delegates of the 
countries. represented are unanimous in pro- 
claiming its value, and the states which are not 
members of the organization also recognize 
the soundness, the objectivity, and the interest 
of the information in the possession of the 
office. The importance of the International 
Labour Office as a centre of information is 
increasing from year to year. 

During 1926 the requests for information 
received from governments numbered 136 and 
dealt with conditions of labour, including 
hours of work; questions of health and in- 
dustrial safety; and social insurance. From 
employers’ organizations 42 requests were re- 
ceived, concerning wages; scientific manage- 
ment, and conditions of labour, while 125 
requests emanated from workers’ organizations 
with regard to general labour conditions; 
social insurance, labour legislation, trade union 
question, industrial hygiene, weekly rest and 
holidays with pay. 


Report on Use of White Lead in Painting 


A report has been issued by the International 
Labour Office on the subject of white lead, 
comprising data collected in regard to its use 
in the painting industry. It embodies the 
substance of and the report drawn up by the 
International Labour Office when the Draft 
Convention on white lead was discussed, and 
subsequently adopted by the Third Session of 
the International Labour Conference held at 
Geneva in 1921. The original report has been 
corrected, revised and considerably expanded 
in the light of medical and scientific data 
collected by the International Labour Office 
since that date. It is pointed out that the 
present time is opportune for the publication 
of an impartial survey of the facts, devoid 
of any controversial matter, for although the 
question is still the subject of lively discussion 
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in some countries, the success of the Draft 
‘Convention clearly shows that agreement is 
gradually being reached on a question which 
was the source of so much controversy. At 
the beginning of 1927 the White Lead Con- 
vention had been ratified by 13 countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia, France, Greece, Latvia, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain and Sweden. Rati- 
fication had been authorized in three countries 
—Hungary, Italy and the Netherlands—and 
recommended in five—Argentina, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Germany and Uruguay. 


In such circumstances an impartial survey 
of the facts cannot but be useful in countries 
which have already ratified, or are inclined 
to ratify the Convention, while in other coun- 
tries it may assist toward the creation of an 
informed and definite body of opinion. The 
report first deals with the nature of white lead 
and the question of the danger which its use 
may involve. This is discussed on the basis 
of the medical and statistical data assembled 
by the Office, with a view to ascertaining 
whether the use of white lead is or is not a 
source of danger. Next, the technical aspect 
of the problem is considered in the light of 
information secured by committees of enquiry, 
reports of associations and experts who have 
taken up the problem of white lead, the 
object of this discussion being to discover if 
it is true that other materials can be substi- 
tuted for white lead, or if, on the contrary, 
as is sometimes asserted, neither zinc white 
nor. any other substitute can fully take its 
place, technically and economically. Refer- 
ence is made in this part of the report to the 
results of practical experience in the painting 
of coaches and carriages, ships, bridges, etc. 


The third subject discussed is the efficacy 
of restrictive regulation in the painting trades, 
Regulations of this kind have been in force 
for a long time in some countries, and they 
are sometimes thought and said to be prefer- 
able to complete prohibition of the use of 
white lead. The object of this section is to 
ascertain whether more ‘or less severe regu- 
lation can take the place of total prohibition. 


The last section of the report is devoted to 
certain special points which were laid before 
the Governments by the questionnaire of the 
International Labour Office in 1921. It in- 
cludes the replies given by the Medical Sub- 
Committee of the White Lead Committee of 
the Conference to the questions put to it, 
while in the Appendices is given a full report 
of the discussion which took place in plenary 
session at the International Labour Conference 
in 1921. 
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Measures in Favour of Armenian and 
Russian Refugees 


The report of the Fifth Committee to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations points 
out that the problems of Russian and Armen- 
ian refugees have occupied the attention of 
successive Assemblies of the League of 
Nations for some years. They have been 
dealt with jointly by Dr. Nansen, the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, and by the In- 
ternational Labour Office with great vigor, and 
both are congratulated on the very useful 
results which have attended their efforts. In 
the original stages, a serious problem was 
presented by the influx of large numbers of 
disorganized and destitute refugees into 
countries where the machinery of government 
was in process either of reconstruction or of 
creation. This aspect of the problem has 
now entirely passed away, and the greatest 
praise is due to the energy and self-sacrifice 
of the Refugee Service, whose patient and un- 
remitting work over a long period has, with 
the help of the League and of the Govern- 
ments concerned, reduced the whole question 
to one of comparatively small dimensions. 


The problems were attacked as follows:-— 


1. The anomalous status of the refugees was 
dealt with by the issue of identity certificates, 
to overcome passport difficulties, etc. These cer- 
tificates have proved, as can be well imagined, 
of the utmost use to the refugees, who have 
gratefully recognized their value. 

2. The destitution and unemployment were 
dealt with by the transfer of the refugees to 
countries, largely in Europe but also overseas, 
where opportunities for employment presented 
themselves. In this manner, approximately 
200,000 were placed in a position to support 
themselves. 

3. Land settlement schemes were drawn up 
to deal with a proportion of the remaining 
refugees. 


Last year, in its survey, the Fifth Com- 
mittee reported to the Assembly that the 
statistics supplied by the International Labour 
Office indicated the existence of not less than 
1,000,000 Armenian and Russian refugees in 
26 different countries. As the records for 
some countries had not been received, the 
Committee considered the total might be 
safely estimated at 1,500,000. Of these, it is 
estimated that 250,000 were unemployed. 
There are therefore 1,250,000 placed and the 
problem now before tha Committee is that 
of the last 20 per cent. 


Company of Master Mariners 


The first annual meeting of the Company of 
Master Mariners was held at London recently. 
The Company includes among its members 
commanders and officers of the most famous 
ships, marine superintendents, managers, and 
high officials in practically all British leading 
shipping companies, and harbour authorities, 
master mariners holding administrative posi- 
tions in every branch of the maritime life of 
the nation and the Empire. Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House, shipowners, business men, 
Government officials and Members of Partia- 
ment—all of them master mariners who mosily 
spent their boyhood in the old school of the 
sailing ship. The only service or professioual 
qualification required for membership is that 
the candidate should be British, and should 
have held for not less than five years a Board 
of Trade certificate as a master mariner. The 


company is designed to provide for master 
mariners a body that will take its place with 
dignity among the other services, professions, 
and crafts of the country. There are many 
cases Which the pension systems of the great 
shipping companies cannot reach, and the 
company will have the chance to administer 
relief to wives and dependents of master mar- 
iners who are in need. Under the heading of 
professional advancement they have set up a 
committee to study the matter of the cduca- 
tion of boys who are to become officers in the 
merchant service. The company has been 
asked by the Board of Trade to appoint a 
representative on a committee which was being 
set up to examine the question of examination 
of masters and mates for certificates of com- 


petency. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1927, 
AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


pee the first time since the beginning of 
April, industrial activity showed a slight 
slowing up on October 1, according to state- 
ments received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 6,241 employers, whose staffs 
aggregated 904,880 persons, as compared with 
909,229 in the preceding month. Although 
employment on the same date last year had 
shown a small advance, the situation then, 
as at the beginning of October of earlier 
years of the record, was not so favourable 
as on the date under review, when the index 
stood at 109.0, compared with 109.7 on Sep- 
tember 1, and 105.2, 98.3, 93.9, 99.5, 94.6 and 
90.2, respectively, on October 1, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921. 


Employment by Provinces 


Ontario firms afforded greater employment, 
while elsewhere there were contractions, of 
which the most marked were in the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces. 


Maritime Provinces—Further and larger 
losses were indicated in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, where 529 employers reduced their pay- 
rolls from 74,290 persons on September 1 
to 71,640 at the beginning of October, This 
curtailment involved rather more workers 
than that recorded on the corresponding date 
last year, but the index then was slightly 
lower. Construction and transportation re- 
ported the bulk of the loss, although the 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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The most pronounced curtailment was in 
construction, in which it was seasonal in 
character; activity in this group, however, 
continued much greater than in the autumn 
of any other year since the record was com- 
menced in 1920, Manufactures showed reduc- 
tions, chiefly in lumber mills where the sea- 
son’s cut was approaching completion, while 
the personnel of summer hotels was also 
reduced. On the other hand, logging, min- 
ing, transportation and _ trade registered 
improvement. 


4a = } { } + 
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tendency was also unfavourable in manufac- 
turing, logging and services. 


Quebec——There was a small decrease in 
employment in Quebec, repeating the down- 
ward movement noted on October 1, 1926, 
when employment was rot so brisk. Statis- 
ties were compiled from 1,395 firms employ- 
ing 259,350 workers, compared with 259,928 at 
the beginning of September. Manufactur- 
ing and highway construction registered the 
bulk of the decline, while logging, mining, 
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Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100 in every case. The ‘Relative Weight’’ shows the 
proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 
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7.4); 9 Gall Gees sae eee eee eet wen ee 96-2 87-2 
May (Sica es he Sn eh. 100-6 89-6 
JUNG “Det cowee eee to Lee 105-9 92-2 
Sully te Ue. see etee Ns: 2 5s kn 108-4 100-5 
AURA Serb ge aie Re © 109-2 100-9 
Septal tose eda en Pe eee ees 109-7 100-0 
Oct 20 liek oe 3S af eee 109-0 96-3 
Relative weight of employment by 
districts and in manufacturing as 
ae Octs1, 1927 eS See 100-0 7:9 





Prairie British All manu- 

Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
89-2 85-9 100-0 96-4 81-3 
92-0 93-6 101-9 100-1 86-7 
104-0 96-0 100-7 104-2 91-8 
97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 85-7 
85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 
89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84°3 
94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88:3 
101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
99°9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98-7 
115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9 
115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 98-7 
115-4 104-3 112-5 121-5 98-3 
28-7 41-2 13-3 8-9 53-9 





transportation, building and railway construc- 
tion and trade afforded more employment. 


Ontario—Continued improvement in the 
situation was indicated in Ontario, according 
to 2,860 employers of 372,805 persons, or 2,188 
more than in the preceding month. Additions 
to staffs had also been noted on October 1 
a year ago, but employment then was in 
smaller volume. ‘Manufacturing, particularly 
of food products, logging and trade showed 
considerable advances, but there were marked 
losses in construction and smaller decreases 
in transportation. 


Prairie Provinces—In contrast with the 
gains reported on the corresponding date in 
1926, there was a falling off in employment 
in the Prairie Provinces at the beginning of 
October, chiefly in construction, but also in 
manufacturing and services. On the other 


hand, mining, transportation and trade were 
more active. Returns were received from 
789 firms with an aggregate working force 
of 120,091 employees, compared with 122,617 
on September 1. The index was higher than 
on October 1 last year. 


British Columbia—Empioyment in British 
Columbia showed further moderate curtail- 
ment, mainly in construction, services and 
fish-canning, while logging and shipping re- 
ported heightened activity. Data were 
tabulated from 668 employers whose payrolls 
declined from 81,777 persons on September 1 
to 80,994 at the beginning of October. Losses 
on a large scale were registered on the same 
date in 1926, when the index was slightly 
lower, 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas, 
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Taste IIL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
== Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1923 

Oct. Eo Bh ea OS fan | een ements as 90-1 105-5 9161) | dsensnsie® 89-4 101-6 
Oct. are sat eee 93-7 98-8 86-4 100-8 80:4. |. des cheasces 86-1 104-0 
Sa ON eee 8 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 77:0! |\qhvger Rae ee 81-4 98-3 
Webriibiv.: ioc eo. 85°3 101-3 83-0 86-8 ToS” ne gee teas es 84-2 97-4 
Mar. ARE NGA, ces 86°7 93-2 81:8 86°6 SO. Ta Meee ete 82-7 101-8 
WATTS , 3 fer ee ee 88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 S023 Mies et ee ss 32 83-7 102-5 
MEA BAL. os. dace ee « 91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 S204 Lat kee eee 85-4 104-0 
JUNOU oe) Roa Sie. 95-6 95-7 86°7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
JULY ORN cc Lae ee 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
Atom eee, ae eee 97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
ep trpliss ss ips oee. tee 97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
Octmel ss: 4 Cees 99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
INGVadGG 9. 4c. Bee 99-3 99-4 89-7 96°8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
Dec. a as 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
JAW Mele eo ees 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
CENA occ bri cMok aoe 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
Mar. 1 re OR cha 89-6 92-3 87-1 85:3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
SANDEE, sates laters 93-1 94-9 87-7 86:5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
Misano li. 6.4 ab oe teen 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
Jumnemals 5,4. eo ae 3S 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
Dalyan: Sa. 4 eee 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
ANIC 4. ae a 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
SONGS osha els Reales 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
Ceti... dE SS 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
DNOWAE Lincs inc bocce eee 103-3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
Dec aa EO rere 100-6 101-2 93°9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
AEN a! ae a ee. 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
1916) 5221 Fee ee SA Ie 93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
Mar. acs Sree Cae 94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
EAU Ny cid ces Re 96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
LG a) DO i A 100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
UhS, Tl eee eee 103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
UWA cnt os ware 104-9 112-7 97°5 108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
ISTE, ema est RR 104-8 115-4 97°6 110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 
Sq nts Ae Seen te 106-4 118-6 98-9 110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 
QiGSo. ALS rR cag mniae 107-2 120-5 99-7 110-6 98-3 83-3 106-2 119-0 
Relative weight of em- 

ployment by Cities 

as at Oct. 1, 1927.... 13-6 1-3 11:9 1-3 3°3 1-0 3°3 2°9 





Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton and Vancouver, but downward in Wind- 
sor and the other Border Cities and Winnipeg. 

Montreal—Continued improvement in the 
situation was indicated in Montreal, where 
the 741 co-operating firms employed 123,024 
persons, or 1,245 more than on September 1. 
Transportation, building and trade reported 
the bulk of the gain, while little general 
change was noted in manufactures. Employ- 
ment had declined on the corresponding date 
last year. when the index was lower. 

Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed 
its eighth consecutive increase at the begin- 
ning of October, 276 workers being added to 
the forces of the 100 employers whose returns 
were compiled, and who had 11,444 on their 
paylists on the date under review. Practically 
all the advance took place in construction. 
The index was much higher than at the be- 
ginning of October, 1926. 

Toronto—Further expansion was. indicated 
in Toronto, according to 810 firms employing 





107,717 persons, compared with 106,793 in 
their last report. Manufacturing, particularly 
of textile products, was much busier, as were 
trade, services and communications. Con- 
struction, on the other hand, was slacker. 
Additions to staffs on a smaller scale were 
reported on October 1 a year ago, and the 
situation then was not so favourable. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing and trade were 
rather more active, while in transportation 
and construction there were small declines, 
The forces of the 135 employers furnishing 
data aggregated 11,817 workers, or 64 more 
than on September 1,° Employment was 
better than on the correspending date in 1926, 
when small gains were also noted. 


Hamilton—Improvement was registered in 
construction and trade, other industries show- 
ing little general change. Statements were 
tabulated from 202 firms with 29,743 em- 
ployees, compared with 29,640 in the preced- 
ing month. The index number at the begin- 
ning of October last year was slightly higher, 
although the trend of employment was then 
downward. 
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Taste II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 














Industries 1Relative Oct. 1 
Weight 1927 
Manufacturing................... 53°9 98-3 
Animal products—edible......... 2-0 110-7 
Fur and products................ 0-1 89-3 
Leather and products............ 2-0 81-6 
Lumber and products............ 6-0 109-9 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 4-0 129-4 
Hurniture.Boee ss toes eee 1-0 92-4 
Other lumber products......... 1-0 79-1 
Musical Instruments............. 0-4 74-9 
Plant products—edible........... Boll 119-1 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-7 117-6 
Pulprand paper.;....d..h cctee 4 3°5 133-6 
iPaper progucts: ... 6: Ae ear on 0-8 99-6 
Printing and publishing......... 2°4 105-3 
Rubber products...-............- 1-6 98-4 
extile producta:...... Ss.g.4ae. « 8-3 97-5 
Thread, yarnand cloth........ 3°3 119-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1:6 100-0 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ATID S's braap., See checks nova Ete iacs a 2-4 75:1 
Other textile products.......... 1-0 108-1 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
LIGUOTS 1 MIPS oA ae oe 1-4 107°6 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 0-1 115-1 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-7 88-0 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-1 104-0 
Electri¢ current.:.....:. -6-eeb< <0 1-5 142-6 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1-2 136-6 
Iron and steel products........... 13-8 80-2 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
Gucts)oo2.2 ne eae 1-4 62-7 
Machinery (other than ve- 
hicles) jee... ko 2. ee oe 1-2 85-2 
Agricultura] implements...... 0-9 77-7 
Mand vehicles, 90.27 §:cnee~ ose 6-1 90-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0:3 27-9 
Heating appliances............ 0-6 90-4 
Iron and steel fabrication 
(1 C683) es SEAS os oe OE eee 0-8 110-0 
Foundry and machine shop 
ProductSr-ees: ...-5.-. eee 0-5 76:0 
Other iron and steel products... 2-0 82-2 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-8 107-2 
Mineral products................. 1-1 109-7 
Miscellaneous...............000- 0-4 86-8 
Lagsings eo eee 2-5 53-8 
WEIN eS ro toe cee ee 5-3 106-6 
Ofer Ree arene? Sy en ee ee, Pe 3-0 86-2 
Metallic: Ores. ¢. . csniane ce eee ee 1-5 178-4 
Non-Metallic Minerals (other 
than. coall)es. ke ee 0:8 121-9 
Communication.................. 2-9 124-8 
Pelegraphais, O(c His, Ve 0-6 130-1 
Melephones#; . vtas4.2% cae eee 2-3 123-4 
Transportation................... 12-9 115-4 
Street railways and cartage...... 2°3 122-4 
Steam railways.................. 8-9 103-8 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-7 227-5 
Construction and maintenance.. 13-4 227-9 
Buildings. See eee 5:0 213-7 
Ie WAY tac octane 3°3 3,313-4 
Railwavors cs: eee ates Geen 5-1 147-0 
Services wee ee eee 1-9 138-0 
Hotels and restaurants... ....... 1-0 141-8 
Professionals...) tan. Cee 0-2 130-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..... 0-7 134-8 
Wade. 870s osu. seaeltenss cn tee: ee. 110-3 
Retail ee eae es eee ee 4-8 111-5 
Wholesale Sse eis escckhk cocden 2-4 108-1 
All Industries.................... 100-0 109-0 








Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
98-7 96-7 91-3 85-7 91-8 
114-2 103-4 100-5 97-0 88-6 
85-1 92-5 90-8 88-3 100-2 
81-5 81-3 75:2 74-4 78-9 
115-0 117-2 113-4 107-0 116-4 
139-9 145-7 142-1 137-7 146-4 
89-4 85-9 80-0 74-1 72:3 
78-4 78-1 74-9 66-7 80-3 
701 79-1 67:8 65-3 66°6 
107-8 114-2 113-9 106-5 103-9 
117-9 111-7 102-8 101-1 104-7 
134-2 126-4 110-2 105-2 115-1 
99-1 95-3 91-7 91°8 91-0 
105-2 100-0 98-0 99-5 97-1 
101-2 87-1 92-1 66-5 67-4 
97-0 94-5 89-6 85-4 86-9 
118-9 106-6 103-0 91-9 93°6 
99-9 104-5 93-9 86-2 93-1 
72-9 76:9 74-1 76°4 77-0 
109-3 101-2 94-7 94-6 91-8 
109-3 100-0 103-6 101-5 101-1 
104-2 95-1 81-7 112-0 104-2 
87-6 84-6 80-1 82-6 88-5 
107-2 106-7 90-0 87-0 99-8 
147-7 131-0 134-3 131-5 122-1 
133-6 131-3 117-3 112-1 104-3 
80-8 80-9 74:5 66:6 81-3 
64-9 62-7 61-2 47-3 69-2 
84-5 76:4 72°8 66-1 76:8 
77-4 74:8 59-6 35-3 60-0 
90-5 94-9 89-8 81-8 97-4 
28-6 28-9 28-5 30-4 31-0 
91-9 92-0 87-0 83-2 92-2 
110-5 98-7 76:5 76:1 101-7 
80-4 84-4 74-3 67-4 82-0 
83-5 82°3 731 69-1 76°9 
108-5 102-6 86-6 77-8 89-7 
112-0 107-8 109-5 108-1 100-3 
89-3 89-3 84-3 82-5 82-1 
43-4 45-9 49-5 53-4 51-7 
105-1 100-4 96-2 99-0 104-9 
85-2 84-8 78-8 83-8 95-2 
175-5 156-3 147-1 151-5 138-5 
120-0 111-7 109-9 99-9 111-6 
124-8. 120-3 114-2 111-2 106-6 
132-3 127-0 115-3 108-4 109-3 
122-8 118-6 113-9 112-0 105-9 
114-7 116°3 111-3 109-0 116-2 
123-2 116-0 119-4 117-2 122-4 
103-6 105-9 100-1 98-0 106-9 
216-7 235-3 215-5 213 204-5 
245-2 205-8 169-7 157-5 171-8 
215-3 195-6 148-6 135-4 144-5 
3,673-1 2,607-4 2, 204-8 1, 828-4 2,499-5 
163-9 146-8 128-4 126-0 140-2 
143-6 126-7 120-5 115-0 113-7 
155-4 132-4 130-4 122-1 123-4 
116-5 119-5 113-3 111-5 113-0 
135-2 121-0 108-5 105-9 101-0 
109-3 101-8 96-7 93-1 93-2 
110-0 101-5 95-4 91-1 90-5 
107-9 102-4 99-1 97-0 98-2 
109-7 105-2 98-3 93-0 99-5 





1Notz.—The “relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in all industries bv firms making returns on the date underreview. 


Windsor and the other Border Cities — 
There was a falling off in the number em- 
ployed in the Border Cities, mainly in auto- 
mobile plants (in which considerable short 
time was also reported), and in transporta- 
tion and construction. Ninety-four establish- 


8 


ments recorded 9,089 employees, as against 
9348 on September 1. 
October 1, 1926, was in greater volume, 
despite the fact that the losses then regis- 
tered were on a larger scale. 


Employment on 
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Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg de- 
clined on October 1, when 204 workers were 
released from the forces of the 284 co-operat- 
ing firms, reducing them to 29,589. Trade was 
decidedly more active, but there were reduc- 
tions in building, communications and manu- 
factures. Although additions to staffs had 
been indicated at the beginning of October 
a year ago, the index then was lower than 
on the date under review. 


Vancowver—Very little change in the situa- 
tion was recorded in Vancouver, according to 
231 employers with 25,834 persons on payroll, 
compared with 25,782 on September 1. Ship- 
ping was busier, and small gains were noted 
in manufactures as a whole, but services and 
some other industries reported reductions. 
Large losses were recorded on October 1, 
1926, when the index stood at 119.7, as com- 
pared with 119.0 at the beginning of October" 
this year. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


fa 
Manufacturing 


There was a further small reduction in 
manufacturing plants, 3,895 of which reported 
487,296 operatives, compared with 488,763 in 
the preceding month, Similar declines were 
noted on October 1, 1926, when the index 
number was slightly lower. Seasonal losses 
in fish-preserving and sawmilling factories 
caused most of the decrease, though there 
was also a falling off in activity in rubber, 
building material and iron and steel works; 
in the last named group there was also con- 
siderable’ short time. On the other hand, 
vegetable food factories showed important 
seasonal improvement, exceeding that regis- 
tered on October 1 in most years of the 
record, and there were also large gains in 
textile and electrical apparatus plants. 


Animal Products—Edible—There were con- 
tinued losses in fish-preserving establishments 
and in dairies, while meat packing plants 
afforded rather more employment. Statistics 
were received from 202 manufacturers, em- 
ploying 17,921 persons, as compared with 18,- 
498 in the preceding month. This contraction, 
which took place chiefly in British Columbia, 
was on a smaller scale than that registered on 
the corresponding date last year, when the 
index number was over seven points lower. 


Leather and Products—Tanneries and mis- 
cellaneous leather good factories reported 
heightened activity, but boot and shoe plants 
were slacker. The result was an increase of 
27 workers in the staffs of the 196 establish- 
ments furnishing returns, which employed 


49307—6 


17,763 on October 1. More extensive im- 
provement was noted at the beginning of 
October, 1926, but the index number then was 
practically the same as on the date under 
review. 


Lumber and Products—Further reductions 
in personnel on a larger scale than in the 
autumn of last year were indicated in the 
lumber group, in which employment then was 
in greater volume than on the date under 
review. The losses took place almost entirely 
in rough and dressed lumber mills, while 
furniture factories were somewhat busier. 
A combined working force of 54,287 persons 
was reported by the 723 co-operating manu- 
facturers, as compared with 56,971 at the 
beginning of September. Although the largest 
contractions were in Ontario, the tendency 
was downward in all provinces except British 
Columbia. 


Musical Instruments—Continued additions 
to staffs on practically the same scale as on 
October 1, 1926, were registered in musical 
instrument plants, but conditions were not 
quite so good as during last autumn. Thirty- 
nine establishments reported 3,295 employees, 
as compared with 3,166 in the preceding month. 
Practically all the gain was made in Quebec. 

Plant Products—Edible—F¥ruit and vege- 
table canneries, flour and cereal, chocolate, 
cocoa and confectionery factories afforded 
heightened employment, while there was a 
falling off in the sugar and syrup division. The 
staffs of the 318 reporting firms aggregated 
33,132 persons, or 3,269 more than in the last 
report. Employment was better in all except 
the western provinces, Ontario showing the 
most pronounced expansion. This gain ex- 
ceeded that registered on the corresponding 
date in most years of the record, in all of 
which the index was lower than on October 
¥ 1927. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was an 
insignificant reduction in the number re- 
ported by 477 employers in this group, who 
had 60,823 workers on pay roll, as compared 
with 60,913 at the beginning of September. 
Pulp and paper mills released some employees, 
but the production of paper goods showed an 
advance. In the Maritime Provinces, Ontario 
and British Columbia there were small in- 
creases, while the tendency elsewhere was un- 
favourable. Very decided curtailment had 
been indicated at the beginning of October 
a year ago, and the index number then, as 
well as in the autumn of earlier years since 
the record was commenced in 1920, was lower. 


Rubber Products—Although employment 
in rubber goods showed a decrease on October 
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1, 1927, as compared with the minor increase 
recorded on the same date in 1926, the level of 
employment continued considerably higher. 
Data were compiled from 82 firms with 14,050 
employees, as against 14,438 in their last re- 
port. A large proportion of this curtailment 
was in Quebec. 


Textile Products—Garment and_ personal 
furnishing and knitting mills reported increased 
activity, but the production of miscellaneous 
textile goods showed a falling off; 513 manu- 
facturers enlarged their payrolls from 74,750 
to 75,426 workers on the date under review. 
Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk of this 
expansion. Although more pronounced im- 
provement had been noted at the beginning 
of October last year, the situation then was 
not so favourable. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—As 
on the corresponding date in 1926, there was 
a falling off in employment in these indus- 
tries, 204 persons being released from the 
staffs of the 110 establishments furnishifg 
statistics, which employed 12,831. Employ- 
ment, however, continued in greater volume 
than in the autumn of other years for which 
statistics are available. Firms in Quebec re- 
corded most of the decrease. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products-——Continued 
seasonal contractions were indicated in build- 
ing material plants, in which activity was less 
than on October 1, 1926. The forces of the 
122 employers from whom information was 
received declined by 352 persons to 10,429 at 
the beginning of October. The largest re- 
ductions took place in Quebec, although the 
tendency was generally downward, except in 
Ontario. 


Electric Current—After seven months of 
uninterrupted expansion in employment. in 
electric current plants, there was a decline 
at the beginning of October, when 88 estab- 
lishments reported 13,305 workers, compared 
with 13,680 on September 1. There were 
general losses except in British Columbia and 
the Maritime Provinces. Similar contractions 
were indicated on the corresponding date last 
year, and the index number then was over 
eleven points lower. 


Electrical Appliances—Further additions 
to stafis were made in electrical apparatus 
works, 89 of which had 11.093 employees, or 
239 more than in their last report. This im- 
provement was not quite so pronounced as 
that noted on the same date in 1926, when 
however, the index number was, several points 
lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, foundry and machine shop and 
hardware divisions of the iron and steel group 
registered reductions in employment, while 
there were small advances in heating appli- 
ance,. land vehicle, pipe and some other 
branches. Statements were received from 646 
manufacturers, whose payrolls aggregated 124,- 
452 persons, as compared with 125,297 in the 
preceding month. Employment declined in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, 
but the losses in the first named province 
were the most noteworthy. Considerably 
greater curtailment had been indicated at 
the beginning of September last year, when 
the index number was much the same as on 
the date under review. Some large automobile 
plants were working on short time. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The lead, 
tin, zinc and copper division of this group re- 
ported decreases, while smelters and refineries 
were somewhat busier. A combined working 
force of 16,182 persons was reported by the 
105 co-operating employers, who had 16,343 
employees at the beginning of September. 
Most of the reduction was in Ontario, while 
in British Columbia the trend was upward. 
The situation was much more favourable than 
in the autumn of earlier years of the record. 


Mineral Products—This group showed a 
further contraction, according to 73 firms 
whose payrolls declined from 10,064 workers 
on September 1 to 9,883 at the beginning of 
October. There were minor recessions in all 
except the maritime provinces. The index 
number continued to be slightly higher than 
on October 1, 1926. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 222 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 
4658 workers to 22,740 on the date under 
review. This advance was on a greater scale 
than in the early autumn of previous years of 
the record, in most of which the index was 
rather lower. Camps in Quebec and Ontario 
absorbed most of the extra men. 


Mining 


Coal Mining—There was a moderate in- 
crease in coal mines, in which employment 
was in greater volume than on. October 1, 
1926, although the improvement then recorded 
was much more pronounced. Returns were 
received from 87 operators employing 26,827 
workers, as compared with 26,529 in their last 
report. Practically all the advance was in the 
Prairie Provinces. 
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Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed on October 1 its seventh consecutive 
increase since the spring; 56 employers re- 
ported 13,350 workers, or 231 more than at the 
beginning of September. Quebec and Ontario 
registered most of the improvement, while 
in British Columbia the tendency was un- 
favourable. Smaller gains had been noted 
on the corresponding date last year when 
the index number was over 20 points lower. 


Communications 


Practically no change was shown in com- 
munications, slight increases on telephones 
being offset by decreases on telegraphs. The 
189 companies furnishing data reported 26,009 
employees, or 47 more than on September 1. 
The index continued to be higher than in any 
other month since the record was commenced 
in 1920. 


Transportation 


Ratlway—Statistics were tabulated from 
101 employers in the steam railway operation 
group, whose payrolls rose from 79,890 on 
September 1 to 80,002 at the beginning of 
October. This gain was much smaller than 
that recorded on the corresponding daite last 
year, when the index number was about two 
points higher. Losses in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Ontario were offset by expansion 
In Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 





Shipping and Stevedoring—Additions to 
staffs on a somewhat larger scale than those 
registered on the same date in 1926, were 
made in the water transportation group, in 
which 61 companies employed 15,772 workers. 
This was an advance of 752 over their pay- 
rolls in the preceding month. Quebec re- 
ported the most pronounced improvement; 
in British Columbia there were smaller gains, 
while in Ontario the tendency was downward. 
Although less extensive increases had been 
noted on October 1 last year, the index num- 
ber then was rather higher. 


Construction 


Building—For the first time since the 
beginning of February there was a falling off 


in employment in building, 309 persons being | 


released from the forces of the 493 co-oper- 
ating contractors. They had 44,996 employees, 
a number considerably in excess of that re- 
ported at the beginning of October a year 
ago, when seasonal curtailment was also in- 
dicated. In the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and British Columbia there was further im- 
provement, but the trend was unfavourable in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


49307—63 


Highway—Work on highways and streets 
declined, as is customary at this time of year, 
but the decreases, like the increases which 
preceded it, involved a larger number of 
workers than in the early autumn in previous 
years of the record. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 162 employers, whose staffs, stand- 
ing at 30,417, were smaller by 3,484 persons 
than on September 1. The most marked con- 
tractions were in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec, although there were also losses in 
Ontario and British Columbia; in the Prairie 
Provinees, on the other hand, considerable 
expansion was noted. 


Railway—Continued reductions in em- 
ployment on railway construction was re- 
ported, especially in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. The forces of the 37 companies 
and divisional superintendents furnishing re- 
turns declined from 651,834 persons on 
September 1 to 46,071 at the beginning of 
October. Although this shrinkage was more 
extensive than that registered on the corres- 
ponding date in 1926, the level of employ- 
ment then was practically the same as on 
October 1, 1927. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels largely 
accounted for a decrease of 644 persons in the 
staffs of the 176 firms in this group whose re- 
turns were received, and who employed 17,171 
on October 1. The reductions indicated on 
the same date last year involved a corres- 
ponding number of workers, but the index 
then was much lower. 


Trade 


For the seventh consecutive month, trade 
showed an increase, in which both retailers 
and wholesalers shared; 576 establishments re- 
ported 65,444 employees, compared with 64,- 
691 in the preceding month. The situation 
was better than in the autumn in any other 
year of the record which was instituted in 
1920. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative weight” show the _ pro- 
portion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on 
October 1, 1927. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1927 


Aes term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to invol- 
untary idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting. 


provement in that province; in Alberta the 
improvement was due to the higher trend of 
employment in the coal mining regions, and 
in British Columbia to the more favourable 
situation existing in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. The decline registered in the province 
of Saskatchewan was for the most part at- 
tributable to a falling off in employment in 
the maintenance branch of the steam railway 
division, while in Manitoba there was but a 
nominal adverse change. In comparison with 
the returns for September last year, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia unions showed a favourable tendency 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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Unemployment at the end of September, 
according to returns tabulated from 1,601 local 
unions with 171,435 members, showed a slight 
decline both as compared with the returns 
of the previous month and of September 
last year. The percentage of idleness for the 
month under review stood at 3.1, as against 
percentages of 8.7 at the close of August, 
and 3.3 in September, 1926. All provinces 
except Manitoba and Saskatchewan contri- 
buted a quota to the total improvement re- 
ported over August, though the changes in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were almost 
negligible. The gain in Quebec was due to 
the greater volume of employment afforded 
workers in the manufacturing industries, which 
was, however, partly offset by losses among 
navigation workers. The increase in activity 
evidenced among steam railway employees in 
Ontario was mainly responsible for the im- 


sufficient to overcome the contractions in the 
remaining provinces. 

A separate tabulation is made of trade 
union conditions in the largest city of each 
province except Prince Edward Island. Van- 
couver, with 5.7 per cent of inactivity, showed 
the largest percentage of unemployment of 
any of the cities used in this comparison, 
though the situation was better in that city 
than in the previous month, when the unem- 
ployment percentage stood at 7.4. Montreal, 
with 5.1 per cent of idleness, followed next, 
showing an improvement of 1.4 per cent over 
the previous month. Toronto reported the 
same percentage of idle members as in August, 
namely, 3.3 per cent. The Regina unions 
were the most actively engaged, only .3 per 
cent of their members being without work. 
In comparison with the returns for September 
last year the situation was better during the 
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period under review in all centres except 
Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton, where nom- 
inal declines in employment occurred. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment by months from 1921 to 
date. The curve traces a slightly downward 
course during September, showing a trend to- 
ward somewhat greater employment contrary 
to that which had existed in the previous two 
months. The level of the curve, however, at 
the end of September varied very little from 
that of the same month last year. 

The tendency in the manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole, as shown by the returns re- 
ceived from 432 labour organizations with 
49.473 members, was more favourable during 
September than in the previous month, the 
percentage of idleness on September 30 stand- 
ing at 4.0, as compared with an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 5.9 in August. Large per- 
centage increases, though not involving a 
number of workers sufficient to sway the per- 
centage for the manufacturing industries very 
perceptibly, were recorded among cigar makers, 
metal polishers and wood workers. Among 
iron and steel tradesmen, whose membership 
is over 45 per cent of the entire membership 
reported for the group, a small gain in the 
number of members employed was shown, 
followed by improvement among garment 
workers, pulp and paper makers, printing 
tradesmen, leather and glass workers. The 
adverse changes were few and not pronounced. 
In comparison with the returns for September 
last year, when 6.8 per cent of the members 
were without work, the increases in activity 
were rather generally distributed throughout 
the various trades with the exception of the 
glass, leather and pulp and paper trades 
where greater inactivity prevailed. 


From the coal mining unions 36 reports 
were tabulated, indicating a membership of 
14,947 persons, 110 of whom were idle on 
September 30, or a percentage of .7 as com- 
pared with unemployment percentages of 2.9 
in August and .7 in September last year. 
That the percentage idle is smaller than in 
August may be ascribed to better working 
conditions existing for miners in Alberta, 
whose returns, although they show no actual 
unemployment, still indicate considerable short 
time. There was a nominal gain in employ- 
ment registered by Nova Scotia miners, and 
in British Columbia all members were at 
work as in August. The situation as com- 
pared with September last year improved in 
Alberta, while in Nova Scotia it was slightly 
less favourable and in British Columbia all 
members were reported busy in both months. 


The building trades showed little divergence 
from the August level of employment, the 
small change registered being for the better, 
though conditions were not so good as those 
reported in September last year. For the 
month of September returns were tabulated 
from 173 local unions, comprising a member- 
ship of 17,768 persons, 8.3 per cent of whom 
were unemployed as against 8.5 per cent in 
August and 5.5 per cent in September last 
year. Improvement over August was regis- 
tered among bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
ers, carpenters and joiners and painters, dec- 
orators and paperhangers; the situation for 
steam shovel and dredgemen remained stat- 
lonary, and among the remaining tradesmen 
less activity was reported. In comparison 
with the returns for September last year 
painters, decorators and paperhangers indi- 
eated a much higher level of employment, 
followed by small gains for steam shovel and 
dredgemen and electrical workers, while of the 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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reductions the most noticeable were among 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, bridge and 
structural iron workers, hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers and granite and stone cutters. 

Transportation on the whole employed 
slightly smaller working forces than in Aug- 
ust or September last year. The returns tab- 
ulated for September this year numbered 655, 
including a membership of 59,855 persons, 
1,485 or 2.5 per cent of whom were idle. Em- 
ployment in the navigation division, especially 
in Quebec was considerably lower than in 
August, due to the approaching slack season, 
but the reductions in the steam railway divi- 
sion, where the membership was almost 82 per 
cent of the entire group membership reporting, 
was merely nominal. Among street and elec- 
tric railway employees and teamsters and 
chauffeurs there was practically no change. 
When compared with the returns for Septem- 
ber last year, when 1.7 per cent of the mem- 

- bers were idle, conditions in navigation were 
quite slack. The steam railway division em- 
ployed a slightly smaller number of workers, 
while ir the local transportation (division, 
which includes street and electric railway em- 
ployees and teamsters and chauffeurs, there 
was no change in the percentage of idle mem- 
bers. 

Longshore workers, whose returns are tab- 
ulated separately, reported a reduction of over 
4 per cent in comparison with August and a 
small adverse change in comparison with the 
returns for September, 1926. Reports for Sep- 
tember this year were received from 8 unions 
of longshore workers, comprising 4,730 mem- 
bers, 862 of whom or a percentage of 18.2 were 
without work. 

From federal and civic government service 
unions 1386 returns were tabulated in Septem- 


ber, these unions having 12,592 members, .1 
per cent of whom were idle in September, as 
compared with no inactivity in August and 
-l per cent. in September last year. Federal 
government employees were reported fully en- 
gaged both in August this year and in Sep- 
tember, 1926, while the change among civic 
employees for the three months under review 
was not particularly noteworthy. 

Reports tabulated from 105 local unions in 
the miscellaneous group of trades, with 4,823 
members, indicated an unemployment per- 
centage of 5.2, as against 4.9 per cent in 
August. Employment among hotel and res- 
taurant and theatre and stage employees was 
in somewhat greater volume than in August, 
while among barbers and stationary engineers 
and firemen conditions were slightly less fay- 
ourable. In comparison with the returns for 
September last year the situation for hotel 
and restaurant employees improved slightly, 
while among barbers, stationary engineers and 
firemen and theatre and stage employees there 
were small declines in the amount of work 
afforded. 

In the fishing industry the percentage of 
inactivity was small in September, though 
slightly above that of August. The level, 
however, was unchanged in comparison with 
September last year. The logging industry 
reported no idle members as in August, though 
there was considerable unemployment in Sep- 
tember last year. 

Table I on page 1225 summarizes the returns 
by provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1924 inclusive and for each month 
from January, 1925, to date, and table II on 
page 1226 gives the percentages of unemploy- 
ment registered in the different groups of 
industries for the same months. 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1927 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of September, 1927, 
showed a marked increase in the average 
daily placements over that of the preceding 
period, and also over that of last year, 
registering a gain of nearly 58 per cent in 
the former, and of 48 per cent in the latter 
comparison. This gain over last year was 
largely due to the heavy demand for workers 
in the harvest fields of the west, though in- 
creased placements in a marked degree were 
recorded in logging and in services, where 
harvest conditions also called for an addi- 
tional supply of domestics in the farm house- 


hold division. Trade and finance also showed 
shght gains, while minor reductions occurred 
in manufacturing, mining, communication, 
transportation, and construction and main- 
tenance. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered, and 
of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curve of vacancies in relation to 
applications showed a continued upward trend 
throughout the month, the marked expansion 
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shown during the latter half of the period 
being mainly in the Prairie Provinces where 
an active demand for harvesters in some 
localities exceeded the supply. The curve of 
placements in relation to applications rose 
slightly during the first half of the period 
under review, followed by a decline of 5 points 
during the latter part of the month, but was 
still shghtly higher than the level shown at 
the end of September, 1926. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 100.2 
and 104.4 during the first and second half of 
September, 1927, in contrast with the ratios 
of 111.6 and with 99.1 during the same periods 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the Service daily was 4,305 
during the first half and 2,829 during the latter 
half of the month under review, as compared 
with a daily average of 2,949 and 2,210 vacan- 
cies during the month of September, 1926. 
Vacancies offered to the Service during the 
latter half of August, 1927, averaged 2,862 
daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
first half of September was 3,913, of which 
3,445 were in regular employment and 468 in 
work of one week’s duration or less, as com- 
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in 1926. The ratios of placements to each 
100 applications during the periods under re- 
view were 91.0 and 86.0, as compared with 
87.1 and 84.7 during the corresponding month 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received by the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada was 4,298 daily 
during the first half of September, as com- 
pared with 2,993 daily during the preceding 
period, and with 2,642 daily during the corres- 
ponding period of 1926. Applications for 
work during the latter half of the month 
registered 2,710 daily, in contrast with 2,231 
daily during the latter half of September a 
year ago. 
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pared with a total average placement during 
the preceding period of 2,663 daily and with 
2,300 daily during the first half of September, 
1926. During the latter half of the month 
under review placements averaged 2,331 daily 
(1,860 regular and 471 casual) as compared 
with an average of 1,889 daily during the 
corresponding period last year. 

During the month of September, 1927, the 
offices of the Service referred 78,967 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 77,242 
placements. Of these the placements in 
regular employment numbered 65,503, of which 
60,579 were of men and 4,924 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 11,739. 
Opportunities for employment reported by 
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employers numbered 76,391 for men and 12,035 
for women, a total of 88,426, while the number 
of applications for work was 86,797, of which 
73,169 were from men and 13,628 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 











Placements 
Year — 
Regular | Casual Totals 

LOLOMMOMnONtNS)=s, .4. eee 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
NOD OHA s cteenre tae ists cettapee 366, 547 79, 265 445, 812 
ODA mes cote sete eee ae 280,518 75, 238 355,756 
OD OPS a «, ovate sar tishcioiagou tee 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
1EOR8). 3 Ad ae ee PORE eet 347,165 115, 387 462,552 
TU oc. oe Ae CO ors cre 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
OD DER rath. acu wuauvoroualeorkousteeaie 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
OZG Mee tet a . Soe dalam entene kee 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
NOQTANG mIONt HS) jee) <seseueesoe 235, 826 80,867; 316,693 





Nova Scotia 


There were declines of over 20 per cent and 
17 per cent respectively in the number of 
positions offered through offices in Nova 
Scotia during September, when a comparison 
is made with the preceding month and with 
the corresponding months last year. Place- 
ments were 22 per cent less than in August 
and over 6 per cent less than in September, 
1926. Reductions occurred in all groups ex- 
cept farming, communication and _ services, 
where the gains were only nominal and in 
trade and finance, which remained unchanged. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 29; farming, 26; transporta- 
tion, 25; construction and maintenance, 51; 
trade, 49; and services, 271, of which 220 were 
of household workers. Regular employment 
was found for 638 men and 72 women. 


New BruNSWIcK 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in New Brunswick dur- 
in September was 8 per cent less than in 
August and 8 per cent less than in September, 
1926. Placements, however, were over 4 per 
cent higher than in August, but were 
practically unchanged from September last 
year, no outstanding changes being registered 
in any one group. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month included: manufacturing, 57; farm- 
ing, 30; construction and maintenance, 160; 
and services, 447, of which 355 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ 
ment numbered 229 of men and 72 women. 


QUEBEC 


During September, offices in Quebec re- 
ceived orders for nearly 10 per cent more 
workers than in August, and almost 12 per 


cent more than during September last year. 
Placements were 22 per cent higher than in 
August, and about 21 per cent in excess of 
September, 1926. All industrial divisions ex- 
cept farming, construction and maintenance 
and trade showed increased activity, that in 
logging being the most pronounced, while the 
declines recorded were only of minor im- 
portance, and had little effect on the total 
gains reported in all other groups. Divisions 
in which employment was found for over 100 
workers included, manufacturing, 203; logging, 
1,280; transportation, 102; construction and 
maintenance, 1,052; and services, 6138, of which 
404 were household workers. During the 
month 2,788 men and 520 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in 
Ontario during September called for 1 per 
cent more workers than in August, but showed 
a decline of 5 per cent from September last 
year. Placements likewise showed a gain of 
over 2 per cent in the first comparison and « 
reduction of like proportion in the second. 
Increased placements were recorded in com- 
munication, services, trade and logging, the 
most noteworthy being in the latter group, but 
these were more than offset by contractions 
in manufacturing, farming, mining, transpor- 
tation and construction and maintenance. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected included: manufacturing, 
1,512; logging, 2,262; farming, 1,269; trans- 
portation, 604; construction and maintenance, 
2,625; trade, 449; and services, 4,288, of which 
2,691 were of household workers. There were 
7,227 men and 1,487 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in the 
Province of Manitoba during September were 
over 70 per cent higher than in August, and. 
over 28 per cent in excess of last year. Place- 
ments also showed a gain of nearly 50 per 
cent when compared with the preceding month, 
and of 27 per cent in comparison with Septem- 
ber, 1926. More than 2,000 more placements. 
were effected in farming than in the corres- 
ponding month last year due to the later 
harvest demand. Services and construction 
and maintenance also showed gains, while the 
declines recorded were small and affected only 
in a minor degree the total gain registered by 
the province. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 225; logging, 
106; farming, 6,920; construction and mainten- 
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ance, 517; trade, 396; and services, 2,122, of 
which 1,682 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment totalled 7,137 
men and 590 women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


An increase of 86 per cent was noted in the 
number of requests for workers registered at 
the offices of the Service in Saskatchewan 
during September when compared with 
August, and of over 50 per cent when com- 
pared with September, 1926. Placements 
showed a gain of 80.3 per cent under both 
comparisons. The bulk of the placements 
throughout the province was in farming, em- 
ployment being secured for 223,171 workers in 
this industry, or over 88 per cent more than 
in September a year ago. Harvesting also had 
a favourable effect on the service group as in- 
creased placements were recorded in the 
household division, and particularly in that 
branch pertaining to the placement of women 
for domestic work on farms, where more than 
double the number of workers placed last year 
secured employment. Placements in indus- 
tries other than farming included: manu- 
facturing, 115; construction and maintenance, 
289; trade, 204; and services, 1,158, of which 


880 were household. Positions were secured 


for 22372 men and 610 women in regular 
employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received in offices in Alberta during 
September increased more than 118 per cent 
over August, and over 137 per cent when com- 
pared with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also showed a gain of 86 per cent 
in the first comparison, and of 111 per cent 
under the latter review. A heavy demand for 
farm workers was the determining factor in 
the pronounced gain recorded above, over 
14000 workers being placed in that group 
alone, in comparison with 5,639 farm place- 
ments effected during September last year. 
Construction and maintenance, services and 
trade also registered gains, though on a much 
smaller scale, while declines were shown in 
manufacturing, mining and transportation. 
Industrial divisions in which the major part 
of the placements were effected included: 
manufacturing, 278; farming, 14,181; con- 
struction and maintenance, 765; trade, 317; 
and services, 994; of which 707 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment during 
the month was secured for 15,234 men and 549 
women workers. 


British CoLUMBIA 


During the month of September positions 
offered through British Columbia offices de- 
clined nearly 26 per cent from the preceding 
month, and almost 10 per cent from last 
year. Placements recorded practically no 
change when compared with August, but 
showed a favourable percentage of gain, 
namely 59 per cent, in comparison with 
September a year ago. As was the case in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the bulk 
of the placements was in farming, where 
nearly 4,000 workers were transferred for work 
in the harvest fields of the Prairie Provinces, 
while over 500 domestics were also sent to 
points within the area of harvest operations 
to assist with work in connection with farm 
household service. Logging showed a minor 
gain but other groups including manufactur- 
ing, mining, transportation, construction and 
maintenance, and trade showed declines, 
those in manufacturing and construction and 
maintenance being the largest. Placements in 
industrial groups included: manufacturing, 
499; logging, 4839; farming, 4,638; mining, 76; 
transportation, 186; construction and main- 
tenance, 636; trade, 277, and services, 1,557, 
of which 1,113 were in household service. 
There were 5,529 men and 1,024 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During September, 1927, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada effected 65,503 
placements in regular employment, of which 
57,3388 Were persons for whom the employ- 
ment located was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were reg- 
istered. Of these latter 5,858 were allowed the 
Employment Service reduced rate of trans- 
portation, 3,829 travelling to points within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
2,029 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2.7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment, for which there 
are no available workers locally. 


The labour movement within and from the 
Province of Quebec during September was 
entirely toward lumbering camps and logging 
activities, 614 persons receiving certificates of 
transportation, 266 of whom went to provincial 
points, and 348 to employment outside the 
province. All of the latter were for Northern 
Ontario logging districts in the vicinity of Sud- 
bury, Sault Ste. Marie and North Bay, and 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
: Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered Referred |——-———__— placed same 
during | atend of}! during to at end period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1926 
Novaiscotia./4) 4.2 Ue ee ee 538 76 566 515 135 343 599 245 
TENA otc ogy sacha eR ot OE Bas 43 283 215 Bye 178 325 bye 
New Glasgow #-. es. .4.35 See eee 97 30 99 125 61 29 167 102 
pyaneys2...) 12. 2 ee eee 176 3 184 175 37 136 107 86 
New Brunswick..................... 762 23 815 ree 301 476 483 369 
CRAIUOIN, |... UC). ote eee 63 13 61 61 21 40 78 17 
IMonG tones. %, ; 4... <2 ee 261 8 Pus 264 84 180 95 140 
SUMGOUDE owns, ee Ee 438 2 489 452 196 256 310 212 
Quebec 8,528 665 4,869 3,791 3,308 2 833 ey 
IG ees ts... ach cies. ee 586 249 876 738 738 0 78 491 
INBORUPCT «©... ite fos. 8 OR 1,816 229 2,739 1,884 1,656 5 568 337 
Quebec OSs 1 eee eee 743 113 681 636 543 16 58 609 
Sherbrooke xc)... «s.eade bees wee 161 44 225 191 167 0 33 130 
CISHIBCCORA VETS , 0s vac: toe eee 221 3 348 342 204 0 96 160 
Ontarie..62...020...4 Ghee 15,615 2,935 || 18,718 | 13,968 8,714 4,501 6,238 9, 487 
TBXS) 1 enya RI ate AA we Sn en tL 185 0 191 178 134 44 63 141 
STANCLOrd 50, . . oe 301 18 407 287 119 168 190 78 
@hWathane? iy: et. See ee ee 364 13 375 348 260 88 82 823 
(CWOba Eck eed tck | eee Te 272 38 253 219 210 6 ol 306 
Bore Williain' 9.2% 3... o cen eee 764 51 752 715 640 75 38 713 
pelpht. «ii... .e6ee eh eee eee 195 79 245 178 87 65 135 72 
aGNTON... ... ssa oc eee 966 34 1,467 956 379 577 1,081 453 
Kkungston. M2... Rg BR eee 350 38 331 303 135 168 80 101 
KG UONED ss «1. 4, deny thio aeapronces ators 206 30 387 245 97 97 159 117 
WRONGONAS: . oe 5: i ein Lh ee 407 73 453 390 216 144 912 253 
Niagara, Ealls... 1525.08 eee ae 215 20 228 187 120 63 iO 174 
Nort Bay ....,...% «.. -.ao eee 552 117 599 598 565 33 5 657 
(OSMAWE sc. cnices oo tree meee 510 34 623 469 803 166 75 161 
OGtawae oi. 2202300. eee 1,024 247 1,023 1,044 718 161 356 788 
Rem broke: ". |... seme ee eee oe 203 121 301 270 233 37 14 208 
Reterborough ;<,. cvs eee ee 221 57 206 196 103 56 81 116 
J2oiiy AGce OU PRAM A Monica: a iacs oe: 1,099 0 1,029 1,029 920 109 0 694 
Su@atharines... 2. .2 ss: een eee 457 19 594 433 223 210 315 364 
Ste MNOMAS. (iat akin ites eee 233 9 236 229 121 108 29 140 
SARA Oh ok bos.a ies see eR. eee Zot 17 220 213 104 109 88 7; 
Saultiotes Marie... ...t = ao eee 1,044 511 713 392 253 98 191 203 
Bud bury.nss. 05: eee eee 664 447 436 429 417 12 382 
PIBTTUIADTS «coc ts apes e it vue cencal aR ee 418 95 328 311 291 20 21 263 
Toronto wdsa Siti. SUR ee 4,038 842 6,485 3,656 L572 1,700 2,609 2,016 
WIN SOM. poe oth Ay a, 5536 Pelee eee 696 25 836 693 494 187 265 647 
Manitoba: «006s... «sack eee 10,541 205 10,884 10,504 7,727 2,636 492 5,785 
IBrancon. 6.) se Ae Vaea ee eee ee 1,485 23 1,332 T3138 1,236 76 15 890 
Dap hink.ccn's< .ee Cee Ree eee 442 43 320 321 280 41 0 207 
iortace la Prairie... eee eee. 740 15 645 645 556 89 0 238 
Wannipeg: .....{s2.62 eee eee 7,874 124 8,587 8,225 5,655 2,430 477 4,450 
Saskatchewan....................... 32,087 6,461 24,091 24,030 225982 1,029 281 12, 653 
HIStEVAN’. ceo kee eee haem 78 891 890 887 3 if 481 
Mielfort. i: +: hfe ee eee eee 291 0 291 291 291 0 0 13 
IMO O86, JAW. sie scsceie epee cite erate 8,890 2,876 6,114 6,084 5,909 156 85 3,594 
North Battleford: 22ee. on. 2 eee 843 239 448 448 448 0 0 279 
prince Al bertasneee oor eeeene 965 285 565 560 536 24 6 2492 
RLOPINA. .. «. acon eee ete erent 7,546 1,356 5,794 5,764 5,396 368 57 3,280 
Paskatoontis. ewe. ran ceetee ee Bene 6,757 967 5,331 5,338 5,050 288 124 1,785 
Swatt.Currentis. cats eee eee aks 2,644 526 2,180 2,180 2,168 12 6 677 
Wey burl, ..c a0 obec ie cence 1,918 56 1,627 1,625 1,456 169 2 1,605 
PY or tori See, a. Eee eee 1,016 a 850 850 841 9 0 571 
Alberta Peet POs 2 Bs: ieae 21,282 1,224 17,135 16,789 15,783 968 435 7,117 
Calgary.) cae ee 9,294 171 7,665 7,419 7,129 290 172 2,621 
Drumheller sys. .eeeee Lee Se eee ou 255 1,209 1,157 1,120 37 62 524 
i dimonton svc eer ery eee overt coe: 6,132 402 5,365 5,390 4,809 508 149 2,923 
Bethbridge. Ss2as 2 are eae 2,917 235 2,107 2,069 1,949 120 52 694 
Medicine Hat.. Serer «ethers aeew: 1,152 161 789 789 776 13 0 355 
British Columbia.................... 4,124 485 9,719 8,593 6,553 1,765 1,519 3.298 
G@ranbrookten.. ae. ete... 154 26 152 150 141 2 25 259 
Cam loops awa: eReeee elmo tae 249 PA 243 165 118 12 32 83 
Kelowna. cere: eke 254 16 193 195 163 3 13 141 
Nanaimo, Teeeae eee. on Pelee S. 93 4 70 43 eh 22) 21 34 13 
Nelson’. cp -7 eee ia his bce ho 89 14 159 140 137 3 17 124 
New Westminster................... 141 124 308 258 184 74 88 54 
Pentictonencrann. feieeh kc. éqheeete 165 14 161 160 113 40) 13 86 
Prince Georgemenan: op nce ioe Seles 117 12 156 158 158 0 0 116 
iPrincebRupertae ee 2). coe os 46 0 120 98 84 14 37 35 
Revelstoke.tae eset aso. basa 31 49 67 13 13 pl 6 17 
WancCouvierne mitts csetins. he teok 2,039 191 7,155 6,365 5,094 1,078 932 1,995 
WOTTON Sees oy Tees shins aemore 177 1 198 199 76 123 17 163 
WA CCOLIA NST teeta, anaes Antone eee 569 1 737 649 250 368 305 212 
All Offfices............................] 88,426 12,074 86,797 718, 967 65,503 11,739 10,880 41,681 
Miene ettrre Shy. crite: «ineiys :. e aRee 76,391 9,512 73,169 67,620 60,579 6,571 7,463 37,630 
WOMEN Staneies cas Beene ore eee 12,035 2,562 13,628 11,347 4,924 5,168 3,417 4,051 
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were despatched by the Hull and Montreal 
offices. Provincially, Montreal sent 70 bush- 
men to the Quebec zone, 73 within its own 
zone, and the Quebec City office issued trans- 
portation to 123 workers for employment with- 
in its zone. 


From the Ontario offices 1,105 persons took 
advantage of the Employment Service reduced 
rate, 1,086 going to points within the pro- 
vince and 19 to outside districts. Within the 
province Toronto transferred 1 miner and 1 
steamfitter to Cobalt, 3 farm hands to Chat- 
ham, 1 watchman to North Bay, and 1 black- 
smith to Port Arthur. North Bay despatched 
57 railroad construction labourers, 1 cook, 1 
cookee, 27 carpenters, and 1 waitress to Tim- 
mins, and 84 railroad construction labourers, 
5 cooks and 1 carpenter to Cobalt. From 
Fort William 55 building construction labour- 
ers and 1 farm hand went to points within the 
zone; from Pembroke 1 cook travelled to Sud- 
bury and 1 drill sharpener to Cobalt, and from 
Port Arthur 6 farm labourers and 1 miner 
were destined to stations within the Port 
Arthur zone. The Cobalt office transferred 
1 hoistman to Port Arthur, the Ottawa Office 
1 plumber to Cobalt and the Sudbury office 
1 cook for employment within its own zone. 
The remaining transfers provincially totalling 
834 were for bush operations within the pro- 
vince, principally around Fort William, Port 
Arthur, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie and Cobalt. 
Of those going outside the province 8 were 
carpenters and 1 a plumber for the Hull zone, 
and 1 was a carpenter for Montreal, all trans- 
ferred from North Bay. In addition 1 car- 
penter received transportation from Toronto 
to North Bay, and Fort William issued cer- 
tificates to 1 harvester for work in Alberta, 
5 harvesters for Saskatchewan district and 2 
harm hands for Manitoba points. 


The Manitoba offices granted 2,578 certifi- 
cates of reduced transportation, 1,291 provin- 
cial and 1,287 interprovincial. The Winnipeg 
offices made all the transfers provincially, 
1,244 of which were of harvest hands and 31 
of farm household workers for farms within 
the province. The remainder were 7 team- 
sters and 5 hotel and household workers going 
to Brandon, 1 baker and 1 fisherman to Dau- 
phin, and 2 carpenters within the Winnipeg 
zone. Of those travelling to other provinces 
the Brandon office was instrumental in trans- 
porting 4 harvesters to Saskatchewan points 
and 2 harvesters to Alberta, and the Winni- 
peg offices in shipping 1,080 harvesters and 
20 farm domestics to stations in Saskatche- 
wan, and 61 harvest workers and 2 farm do- 
mestics to employment in Alberta. Prince 


Albert received 1 cook, Regina 2 hotel work- 
ers and 1 bricklayer, Weyburn 1 hotel general 
and Vancouver 1 chemist also from Winni- 
peg. For Port Arthur and the surrounding 
districts 112 certificates were granted by the 
Winnipeg offices to 95 bushmen, 8 lath cutters, 
5 cooks, 2 porters, 1 engineer and 1 general. 

The number of transportation vouchers 
issued by Saskatchewan offices were 249 in 
number, 244 of which were provincial, and the 
remainder for other provinces. Of those trav- 
elling within the province 224 were harvest 
hands and 7 farm household workers who were 
sent to various agricultural parts, the majority 
of whom were transferred by Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon offices. Saskatoon in addition, 
issued transportation to 1 bushman for the 
Prince Albert zone and 3 railroad construc- 
tion teamsters and 2 cooks for points within 
its own zone. The Prince Albert zone also 
received 1 bushman from Regina and 1 handy- 
man sent by the Prince Albert office. The 
remaining 5 transfers were hotel workers for 
several different centres within the province. 
To Manitoba points Moose Jaw despatched 
3 harvesters and Regina 1 harvest hand, while 
from Regina also 1 fruit picker journeyed to 
Vernon. 

Workers benefiting by reduced rate certi- 
ficates from Alberta offices totalled 890, of 
which 756 were for points within the province, 
and 134 for other provinces. A heavy demand 
for harvest help featured the Alberta situation, 
Edmonton transferring provincially 612 har- 
vesters and 10 farm domestics, and Calgary 
69 harvest workers and 7 farm domestics. 
Edmonton also effected transfers of 8 building 
labourers, 7 carpenters, 5 mining labourers, 5 
teamsters, 4 bushmen, 3 miners, 2 mill hands, 
2 cookees, 1 labourer, 1 mining engineer, 1 
cement labourer, 1 clerk, 1 machinist, 1 mine. 
cook, and 4 hotel workers for the Edmonton 
zone, 5 carpenters and 1 chambermaid for 
Calgary, and 1 hotel cook and 1 dish washer 
for Drumheller. The Calgary office in addi- 
tion sent 2 elevator construction workers to. 
Drumheller, 1 line man to Lethbridge, and 1. 
auto mechanic within the Calgary zone. 
Among those going to other provinces 126: 
were harvesters, and 2 were farm domestics 
for various Saskatchewan points, shipped by 
the Edmonton office; 3 were harvesters going 
from Calgary to points in Saskatchewan and 3: 
were carpenters travelling to Cranbrook also- 
from Calgary. 

The business transacted by British Colum-. 
bia offices involved an issue of 422 special 
rate certificates, 186 of which were for pro- 
vincial centres, and 236 for outside points. 
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Of the former, Vancouver granted certificates 
to 34 female cannery workers, 76 bushmen, 4 
miners, 3 cooks, 2 labourers, 1 blacksmith, 
1 flunkey, 1 carpenter, 1 engineer, and 1 
edgerman going to Kamloops, 10 miners, 3 
flunkeys, 1 baker, 1 farm labourer, 1 apple 
picker, and 1 female hotel worker going to 
the Penticton zone, 3 labourers, 1 bricklayer, 
1 carpenter and 1 waitress to Nelson, 2 fe- 
male apple pickers to Kelowna, 3 bushmen 
to Prince George and 6 farm hands, 3 miners, 
1 electrician and 2 cooks to employment 
within the Vancouver zone. The Nelson office 
despatched 3 miners to Cranbrook, 1 cook to 
Revelstoke, 1 miner to New Westminster, and 
2 bushmen within its own zone, and New 
Westminster sent 3 apple pickers to Kelowna. 
From Prince Rupert 2 bushmen went to 
Prince George, and 3 bushmen within its own 
zone, while from Penticton 1 farm hand and 
from Prince George 6 bushmen were trans- 
ferred to points within their respective zones. 
The interprovincial movement included 123 
prospective farm labourers, who coming over 
frem the United States were met at the Brit- 
ish Columbia border by Alberta superinten- 
dents and directed to the Alberta farm areas. 
Alberta received in addition 87 farm hands 
and 5 female domestics, and Saskatchewan 21 
farm hands all transported at the reduced 
rate from the Vancouver, Cranbrook, Revel- 
stoke and Nelson offices. 


Of the 5,858 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 2,872 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 2,772 by the Canadian Pa- 
cifle Railway, 207 by the Temiskaming and 
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Northern Ontario Railway, and 7 by the 
Kettle Valley Railway. 

In addition to the 2.7 cent rate referred to 
above the special harvest transportation faci- 
lities from British Columbia to the Prairie 
Provinces afforded by the railway companies 
during the latter part of August and men- 
tioned in the report for that month extend- 
ed until the 7th of September. Under this 
arrangement the railway companies granted a 
special harvest rate to all applicants upon 
presentation of certificates furnished by the 
Employment Service. Such certificate holders 
were entitled to a rate of $11 from Victoria 
and $10 from Vancouver or other British Col- 
umbia offices (with the exception of Cran- 
brook, Revelstoke and Nelson where the 2.7 
cent rate prevailed) to Calgary or Edmonton, 
beyond which points the fare was one-half 
cent per mile. From the various British 
Columbia offices 1,846 persons travelled at this 
special harvest rate to the Prairie Provinces, 
535 farm hands and 78 farm domestics going 
to employment in Alberta, and 676 farm 
labourers and 57 farm domestics to Saskatche- 
wan points. The Canadian National Railways 
transported 522 of these workers, and the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway 824. The number of 
persons who took advantage of this special 
harvest rate from August 15 when it came 
into effect until September 7, the concluding 
date, was 7,318, of whom 2,408 farm hands and 
322 farm household workers went to Alberta 
points, and 4,192 farm labourers and 396 farm 
domestics to Saskatchewan agricultural dis- 
tricts. Of these 2,901 travelled over the Can- 
adian National Railways and 4,417 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD JULY TO 


E MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated by 

the volume of business transacted by 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the quarter July to September, 
1927, showed little change from that of the 
corresponding quarter last year. There was 
a nominal decline only in vacancies, while 
placements in regular and casual employment 
showed a reduction of about 3 per cent. More 
favourable conditions were shown in logging, 
farming, services and trade both in positions 
offered and in placements effected, that in 
farming being the largest. The adverse 
changes under both comparisons in the re- 
maining industrial divisions slightly more 
than counterbalanced the gains _ shown. 
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Alberta was the only province to report in- 
creased vacancies, while Quebec, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta recorded more placements, 
all other provinces reporting declines in this 
respect. The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements of the Employment 
Service of ‘Canada by industrial groups in the 
various provinces during the period July to 
September, 1927. 

From the chart on page 1228, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of September, it 
will be noticed that the curve of vacancies 
representing the ratio of vacancies to appli- 
cations showed a continuous upward trend 
throughout the period, with the exception of 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1927 
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a slight decline at the close of August. Dur- 
ing the last month of the quarter the demand 
exceeded the supply of workers available, this 
being due to the many calls for harvesters in 
the prairie provinces. The curve of place- 
ments in relation to applications showed 
varied fluctuations, an upward trend being 
registered during July, followed by a very 
slight decline the first half of August, again 
following an upward course until the middle 
of September, when there was recorded during 
the latter part of the month a decline of five 
points. The level then reached was, how- 
ever, slightly higher than that shown at the 
close of September a year ago. During the 
period July to September, 1926, there was an 
average of 98.6 vacancies and of 86.3 place- 
ments for each one hundred applications for 
employment as compared with 94.5 vacancies 
and 85.0 placements for one hundred appli- 
cations during the period under review. The 
average number of applicants registered daily 
during the present quarter was 2,465, of posi- 
tions offered 2,328 and of placements effected, 
2,096, in contrast with the daily average of 
2,364 applications, 2,831 vacancies and 2,041 
placements in regular and casual employment 
during the same quarter of 1926. 


During the three months July to September, 
1927, the offices reported that they had made 
165,985 references to positions, and had 
effected a total of 161,387 placements, of which 
181,682 were in regular employment and 29,- 
705 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment 117,836 were of men and 
13,846 of women, while casual work was found 
for 17,363 men and 12,342 women. Compari- 
son with the same period of 1926 shows that, 
157,100 placements were then made, of which 
128,172 were in regular employment and 28,- 
928 in casual work. Applications for employ- 
ment during the period under review were 
received from 154.277 men and 35,486 women, 
a total of 189,763, in contrast with a registra- 
tion of 181,974 persons during the same period 
of 1926. Employers notified the Service dur- 
ing the quarter July to September, 1927, of 
179,239 vacancies, of which 147,518 were for 
men and 31,721 for women as compared with 
179,458 opportunities for work during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions of 
the employment offices for the month of 
September, 1927. 


AGREEMENTS AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN 
IN CANADA 


RAILWAYS 


| O Giae keira oa was made in the August issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE, pp. 887-888, to 
agreements settling disputes between the vari- 
ous classes of employees and the princival 
railway companies in Canada, providing for 
increases in wages on substantially the same 
basis as in the case of disputes settled earlier 
in the year and in December, 1926, namely 
increases averaging about six per cent but 
varying according to‘the rate for each class. 
A correction in the above article as to the 
increase for linemen is noted on vage 1150. 
Agreements as to wages and working condi- 
tions for firemen, firemen’s helpers, hostlers 
and hostlers’ helpers were reached in May, but 
information as to these was not received in 
the Department until recently. In the mean- 
time negotiations as to changes in wages and 
working conditions for engineers were re- 
sumed and a settlement reached on October 
14 through the mediation of the Minister of 
Labour as mentioned elsewhere in this issue 
on pages 1157-8. The settlement provided for 


ON 


increases of 24c. per 100 miles in passenger 
service, 36c. per 100 miles in freight service, 
and $2c. per day in yard service, with a mini- 
mum of $7 per day for passenger service. 
There were also certain changes in the rules 
as to working conditions. ‘The increases in 
rates for firemen, hostlers, etc., were similar. 

On eastern Jines, in passenger service rates 
for engineers were advanced from $5.92-$6.92 
per 100 miles to $6.16-$7.16 and for firemen 
from $4.32-$5.52 per 100 miles to $4.56-$5.76. 
In freight service rates for engineers were 
advanced from $6.48-$8.40 per 100 miles to 
$6.84-$8.76 and for firemen from $4.64-$6.15 
per 100 miles to $5.00-$6.51. In yard service 
rates for engineers rose from $6.40-$7.72 per 
100 miles to $6.72-$8.04 and for firemen from 
$4 .96-$6.32 to $5.28-$6.64. Rates for hostlers 
rose from $4.96-$5.60 per 8-hour day to $5.50- 
$6.10 and hostlers’ helpers from $4.40 per day 
to $4.90. Similar increases were made for 
western lines. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerte. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by ‘both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Kenora, OntT.—Kenora Paper Muius, Lim- 
ITED, AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup. SULPHITE AND Paper MILL Work- 
ERS, Locau No. 183. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
to April 30, 1928, and one year thereafter or 
with 30 days’ notice of change. 

Membership in the union shall include 
operators in positions not now occupied by 
members of the Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 
Union men to have preference of employment 
when competent members are available. 

New employees must join the union within 
15 days. 

Hours for tour workers, 8 per day. Em- 
ployees may not leave post at end of tour until 
relieved unless so arranged, subject to dis- 
missal, but any employee shall not be expected 
to work more than 16 consecutive hours ex- 
cept in emergencies. 

Hours for other employees, 8 per day, with 
time and one-half for overtime. 

Groundwood mill to be in operation six days 
per week and longer when necessary. 

Seniority to be considered according to 
length of service with regard to promotion; 
competency being taken into consideration. 

Hours for day workers, 8 per day, 6 days 
per week. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 
at least 4 hours’ pay. 

Tour workers hours to change at 8 am., 4 
pm. and 12 midnight. Work from 8 a.m. 
Sunday to 8 am. Monday, time and one-half, 
except salaried steam engineers and firemen. 
Tour workers working overtime other than on 
tour work, time and one-half. 

Necessary work on holidays (Dominion Day, 
Labour Day and Christmas Day) time and 
one-half. 

Labour saving devices improving efficiency 
are desirable. In case of installation of such, 
it is to be agreed upon that members elimin- 
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Repair work 


ated by the installation will be given prefer- 
ence in any position open, at scale of wages 
for the occupation taken over. 

In case of a vacancy existing after two 
weeks members working overtime because of 
such shall be paid time and one-half. 

Grievances to be reported to the superin- 
tendent in writing. If adjustment is not satis- 
factory, matter shall be taken up by general 
manager or president and president or repre- 
sentative of the organization. If not settled 
within 10 days, matter shall be referred to 
arbitration. 

“Wage schedule per hour —Wood room: saw 
filer, 72 cents; oiler, 42 cents; sawyer, 45 cents 4 
all other, 40 cents. Groundwood: stone sharp- 
ener, 58 cents; grinder man, 45 cents; maga- 
zine loaders, 42 cents; decker and screen men, 
43 cents; bull screen men, ground wood beater 
men, 40 cents; wet machine tender, 43 cents; 
roll skinner, 42 cents; wet room trucker, 40 
cents; hydraulic pressmen, 41 cents; clean up 
men, 40 cents; oilers, 45 cents. 

Boiler houses: engineers paid by the month, 
at $145, $151 and $156; firemen, $122. Per 
hour, mechanics 72 cents; helper 50 cents (one 
day off each week to both); ash handlers, (also 
doing furnace repair) 42 cents; skip hoist oper- 
ator (to splice iron cables), 55 cents; coal lorrie 
operator, 42 cents; coal conveyor men, 40 cents; 
locomotive crane engineer, 70 cents; locomotive 
crane fireman, switchmen, 50 cents; turbine 
engineers, 75 cents. 


Beater men: brake beater men, 42 cents; 
sulphite beater men, 41 cents. Finishing room: 
roll finishers and heading machine, 45 cents; 
electric truck operators, 50 cents; loaders, 40 
cents, weigher, coreman, 45 cents; coreman 
helper, 40 cents. Yard men: permanent yard 
men, 40 cents; teamsters, 40 cents. Mechanics: 
minimum rate, 72 cents; helpers, 59 and 50 
cents. One-day off in seven. 

Electricians: switchboard operator and main- 
tenance, 72 cents. Sulphite mill: cooks, 78 
cents; cook’s helper, 50 cents; acid makers, 
65 cents; acid makers’ helpers, 44 cents; stock 
runner, 45 cents; blow pit man, 44 cents; lead 
burner, 72 cents; labourers, 40 cents. 

Chipper room: foreman, 55 cents; oiler, knife 


grinder, 45 cents; chipper man, 43 cents; 
labourer, 40 cents. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Vancouver, B.C_—Two ExecrricaL ConTRAC- 
TORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELEcTRICAL Workers, Locan No. 
213. 


This agreement was drawn up in settle- 

ment of the strike mentioned in the LABour 
GazettE for October, 1927. : 
_ Agreement to be in effect from September 
7, 1927, to April 30, 1928, and thereafter until 
ninety days’ notice of change is given by either 
party. 

Only union members to be employed, and 
only through the union office. Members not to 
work with non-union workers of any craft, ex- 
cept under instruction of the Local Union Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Hours: 8 per day with 44-hour week. 
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Overtime and work on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and certain holidays, double time. | 

Men working out of town to have their fare 
and board paid. 

At least two journeymen to work together 
on high voltage wires. 

Not more than one apprentice to five jour- 
neymen and not more than two apprentices to 
one shop. Apprentices to work only under dir- 
ect supervision of journeyman. Apprentice- 
ship to be for three years, after which time 
an examination must be passed before an ap- 
prentice becomes a journeyman. 

Wages: $8 per day, helpers $5 per day. 


Monrreat, QueE-—THe George A. FULLER 
CoMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
or STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Locau No. 588. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 7, 
1926. to September 1, 1927, and thereafter until 
60 days’ notice of change is given by either 
party. 

Only union members to be employed when 
any are available. 

Hours: 10 per day with 55-hour week. 

Overtime and work on Saturday afternoons, 
time and one half: work on Sundays and legal 
holidays, double time, except in cases of shift 
engineers who work seven days per week, who 
shall be paid 75 cents per hour for all time 
worked. 

Wages: minimum for all members, 75 cents 
per hour with the exception of engineers on 
steam, electric or gasoline shovels, who shall be 
paid $55 per week: master mechanic $50 per 
week. 

Tn the case of any dispute, there shall be no 
cessation of work pending reference to arbi- 
tration. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


MANrropA TELEPHONE SYSTEM AND THE INDE- 
PENDENT BROTHERHOOD OF ‘TELEPHONE 
WORKERS. 


Agreement regarding working conditions and 
schedule of wages in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until April 30, 1928, changes or amendments 
to be effected by negotiation, upon notice be- 
ing given 30 days prior to expiration; in case 
of failure to effect such arrangement, question 
to be submitted to the Council of Industry. 

No discrimination against employees for any 
union membership, activities or affiliation. 

Grievances to be considered by the manage- 
ment and a committee of the employees. 

Provision made for jurisdiction of work. 

Hours: on city and exchange work, 44 per 
week, 8 for five days and 4 on Saturdays. 

Shift work, straight time for any 8 con- 
secutive hours, 44 hours per week. Combina- 
tion inspectors shall work an 8-hour shift on 
Saturday and have four hours off duty in the 
same week. Combination inspectors shall rotate 
on this shift. 

Overtime, time worked over bulletin hours, 
time and one-half. From midnight until 8 a.m., 
and Sunday and legal holidays, double time, 
with the exception of men on monthly rates. 

Office foremen to be paid overtime only on 
special occasions. 


After twelve mouths’ service, one week’s holi- 
day with pay; after two years, two weeks. 


After five years continuous service, one week’s 
sick pay (on production of medical certificate) 
per year; after ten years, two weeks. Con- 
tinuous service to mean not losing more than 
four weeks in a year. 

Employees who are householders to receive 
exchange telephone service at half current rate. 


Apprentices to be over seventeen and under 
twenty-two years. 

Apprenticeship period leading to journeymen 
to be four years, in at least four grades of 
telephone work. 


Increase in salary and promotions to be 
eranted in periods of one year from date of 
entry, if warranted by ability, promotion to 
carry a probation period of one month, with 
one-half the increase in wages. 


Seniority to be governed by approved lists 
for promotion, reversion and lay-off. Employees 
laid off in shortage of work shall be given 
preference according to seniority when staff is 
increased. Lines of promotion are specified in 
the agreement. 


Allowance for work away from headquarters, 
$2.50 per day for board and lodging. When 
permanently moved, employee to receive trans- 
peta for himself and family and _ house- 
1old. 


Men required to do automatic maintenance 
repair or construction work to be given a 
practical course of at least three months tuition. 


Assignment of work may_ be changed for 
emergency purposes for a period up to 60 days. 


This agreement to apply to work done by 
contract or otherwise. 


Any employee suspended, superseded or dis- 
charged, or laid off, may have case investigated 
by a committee of employees or of the union, 
with right of appeal to the superintendent. If 
the latter decides that the employee has been 
unjustly dealt with, he shall be reinstated and 
paid for time lost. 


Wages, per hour—Apprentices, first year, 35 
cents; second year, 45 cents; third year, 58 
cents; fourth year, 70 cents. Journeymen: rack- 
men and installers, 88 cents; combination in- 
spectors, test clerks and P.B.X. installers, 
P.B.X. inspectors, 92 cents; P.A.X. inspectors, 
94 cents; switchmen, 96 cents; shopmen, 92 
cents, 89 cents and 87 cents. Other journey- 
men paid monthly rates. 


Service: Hotels and Restaurants. 


Vancouver, B.C.—CrrtTaIN PROPRIETORS OF 
Horeits AND Berr PARLOURS AND THE HOTEL 
AND Beer Partour Empioyess, UNION 
Locat No. 676. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 1927, 
to July 15, 1928, and thereafter until 3 months’ 
notice of change is given by either party. 


Hours: 8 per day with 6 day week. No shift 


to be less than 4 hours. 


Wages: tap men $33 per week, floor men $27 
per week and combination men $30: short shift 
men $2.25 for 4 hours and 75 cents for each 
additional hour. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1927 


HE value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities during September stood at 
$14,410,212; this was a decline of $15,241,676 
or 51.4 per cent as compared with the excep- 
tionally large total of $29,651,888 reported in 
August, but it was an increase of $3,362,709 
or 30.4 per cent over the September, 1926, 
aggregate of $11,047,503. As was mentioned 
in the last issue, the high aggregate in August 
was chiefly due to authorizations for several 
unusually large undertakings in Montreal. 
The cumulative total for the first nine 
months of this year exceeds by nearly $22, 
000,000 that for the same months in 1926, 
the previous high level of this record which 
was commenced in 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 1,500 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost approx- 
imately $7,000,000 and nearly 3,000 permits 
for other buildings valued at almost $7,000,- 
000. During August, authority was granted 
for the erection of about 1,100 dwellings and 
2,500 other buildings estimated at approx- 
imately $4,000,000 and  $17,500.000, respec- 
tively. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Manitoba reported increases in the estimated 
value of building as compared with August, 
1927, Ontario showing the greatest advance of 
$1,234,133, or 20.8 per cent, of the declines in 
the remaining provinces, that in Quebec of 
$15,842,505 or 80.3 per cent was most pro- 
nounced, 

As compared with September, 1926, there 
were gains in New _ Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, of which that 
of $1,759,155, or 32.6 per cent, in Ontario 
was largest. In Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, 
and British Columbia there were reductions, 
that of $639,141, or 58.8 per cent in Sas- 
katchewan being most noteworthy, 

Of the larger cities, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver registered higher totals of permits 
issued than in either the preceding month or 
the corresponding month of last year, while 
in Montreal there was a decrease in the 
former comparison, but an increase in the 
latter, Of the other centres, New Glasgow, 
Sydney, Saint John, Quebec, Sherbrooke, 
Westmount, Belleville, Galt, Guelph, London, 
Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough, Port Arthur, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITI 





Cities Sept. 1927 | Aug. 1927 | Sept. 1926 
$ $ $ 
P.E.I.-Charlottetown.|............ INabet. eteperrs. cu 
Nova Scotia.......... 110, 707 65,925 325,980 
SPlahitax..ccacacumine 101,172 60, 700 323,955 
New Glasgow....... 2,235 100 525 
*Sydneyi ey. 7,300 5,125 1,500 
New Brunswick..... 115,004 67,928 42.405 
Fredericton......... Nil 4,600 1,200 
*Moncton............ 12, 960 23,545 15,205 
et. JON ces ere 102,044 39, 783 26,000 
uebec.......... peat 3,878,960 | 19,721,465 | 2,541,509 
*Montreal—* Maison- 
MCUV OC? Goose) ee 2,635,295 | 19,206,553 2,002, 400 
*Quebec............. 508,420 250, 637 236,614 
Shawinigan Falls.... 29,125 32,550 59,505 
*Sherbrooke......... 35, 100 30,800 34, 500 
*Three Rivers....... 87,650 170, 325 58,015 
*Westmount......... 583,370 30, 600 150,475 
Ontario.............. 7,153,784 | 5,919,651 | 5,394,629 
Belleville........... 14,725 5,500 4,700 
*Brantiord.2.s6c.csc, 43, 265 52,683 46,005 
Chatham........... 15, 250 71,850 4,650 
*Fort William........ 56,150 96, 825 118, 330 
Galt. 22... See 14, 500 1.860 9, 660 
“Guelph. «35.5 4oomu 65,388 39,774 51,481 
Stamilton’.. coos 244,750 502,650 196,500 
*Kingston............ 10,870 47,112 23, 878 
*Kitchener........... 181,875 193,903 100,372 
*London.........5... 408, 825 202, 635 118,100 
Niagara Falls....... 38, 627 125,315 105,470 
Oshawa............. 775,490 353,375 160,560 
"Ottawa. or eee 609,465 230,070 305. 600 
Owen Sound........ 2,525 7,050 . 5,015 
*Peterborough....... 16,630 9,435 14,360 
*Port Arthur........ 126,300 47,944 23,308 
*Stratford........... 17,495 15,799 56,029 
*St. Catharines...... 130,390 51,940 80, 888 


12,215 
130,983 


6,90 


89,215 52,800 


49307—7} 








Cities Sept. 1927 | Aug. 1927 Sept. 1926 
$ $ 
Ontario—Con. ; 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 24,640 26,157 20,298 
“Torontoseieh..22: 2,761,272 2,724,623 | 2,589,070 
York and Kast 
York Townships 619, 100 496,000 414,275 
WWEDIERG es eos op: 83,455 15,855 25,190 
*Windsor............ 464,170 240,400 462,978 
Mies: i041. 114,700 78,030 157,850 
Riverside........... 62,575 34,450 45,680 
Sandwich Wie ctehen oe 22,695 79,335 101,500 
Walkerville......... 78,000 54, 000 83,000 
Woodstock. ........ 7,459 8,291 10,177 
Manitoba............ 855,191 797,977 460, 842 
*Brandon.0..9%).)....% 7,181 83,877 6, 642 
ot. Boniface........ 87,960 90, 050 18,700 
Winnipeg... i... 760,050 624,050 435,500 
Saskatchewan BA SS 447.157 | 1,086,298 574,901 
‘Moose Jaw.......... 86,617 338, 788 75,250 
s Regina. 176, 925 411,375 255,590 
Saskatoon.......... 183,615 336, 135 244,061 
Alberta BANG PSS oven trons 350, 042 483,561 191,525 
Calgary n hbe tome 168, 627 170,941 105,485 
Edmonton.......... 167,180 233,785 75,155 
Lethbridge......... 12,380 51,510 10,885 
Medicine Hat....... 1,855 27 325 Nil 
British Columbia..../ 1,499,367 | 1,509,083 | 1,515,712 
Kamloops oh Ate? Nil 102,199 50,860 
Nanaimo. . 3 Pen bytas 3,597 8,650 4,100 
*New Westminster... 65,060 116, 210 97,301 
Prince Rupert....... 37,000 8,565 11,150 
*Vancouver.......... 850,480 717,504 746, 832 
Point Grey......... 332, 150 345,040 411,450 
North Vancouver... 18, 700 29,170 18,052 
South Vancouver.... 120,740 140,000 144,700 
“ViCtOrig.. po co2dcupespue B 71,290 41,745 31,267 
Total—63 Cities...... 14,410,212 | 29,651.888 | 11,047,503 


11,759, 396 | 27,365,846 | 9,115,551 
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St. Catharines, Sarnia, York Townships, Wel- 
land, Windsor, Riverside, Prince Rupert and 
Victoria showed advances in both compari- 
sons, 


Cumulative Record for First Nine Months, 
1927 —The table on page 1239 gives the value 
of the building authorized. by 63 cities during 
September, and in the first nine months of 
each year since 1920. The average index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first nine months of the 
years since 1920 are also given (1913-100). 


The aggregate for the first nine months 
of this year was 13.2 per cent greater than in 
1926, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of whole- 


sale prices of building materials continued to 
be lower than in any other year since 1920. 


Average 
Value of permits indexes 
issued OL 
wholesale 
Year —_—— prices of 
building 
In first materials 
In Septem- nine in first 
ber months nine 
months 
$ $ 
LO pnk ose. a8 8... cgsepe te 14,410,212) 142,019,530 147-5 
DAG s ee eR ae 11.047,503} 120,163,936 149-7 
TOS Brat.) TPE 10,140,853} 98,364, 181 154-0 
LO ans ee teedeets sc ayee Fe 15,055,250) 96,817,333 161-5 
TAOBAO 10,768,898} 108,319,972 166-8 
LOD 2 ae, MERE: WAS: 11,597,034] 116,778,450 161-9 
Oe ee 2 eee 10,907,828) 88,573,442 189-3 
De 2 ae a 9,842,677] 96,146,278 215-1 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Aye Department has recently received in- 

formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions the 
fair wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. The contracts (Group “A”) 
awarded in connection with the works of con- 
struction contained the following fair wages 
clause :— 


1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and ‘if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is earried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Four of the contracts above mentioned con- 
tained schedules of rates and hours based on 
the current standards of the district in these. 
respects. The schedules are given below. 


Three contracts were awarded for interior 
fittings (Group “B”) containing the general 
fair wages clause and other conditions for the 
protection of the labour employed, as sanc- 
tioned by the Fair Wage Order in Council 
which reads as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall-be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 


‘no current rate in such district, then a fair 


and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
eustom of the trade or fair and_ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; -pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. : 


A statement was also received as to. supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department sub- 
ject to the regulations for the suppressing of 
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the sweating system and the securing ‘of fair 
wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows :— 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he 
may, in the manner and subject to the pro- 
visions hereinabove set forth, decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper 
classification of any work for the purposes of 
wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt 
of notice of any decision of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder the Contractor shall adjust 
the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In ease 
the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to 
any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the 
' Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or tne authorized repre- 
sentatives of such class of employees fixing 
rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours 
of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents contain- 
ing such record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract 
in respect of work and labour performed in 
the execution of the contract unless and until 
he shall have filed with the Minister in support 
of his claim for payment a statement attested 
by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution 
of the contract; (2) whether any wages in 
respect of the said work and labour remain 
in arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions 
of the contract have been duly complied with; 
nor, in the event of notice from the Minister 
of Labour of claims for wages until the same 


are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time to time furnish the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Min- 
ister may deem necessary in order to satisfy 
him that the conditions herein contained to 
secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen go 
employed as aforesaid upon the portion of the 
work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under said 
contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys 80 
owing them as if such moneys were payable 
to them in respect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned is prohibited unless the 
approval of the Minister is obtained: sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main Contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on 
the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
not, nor shall any portion thereof be trans- 
ferred without the written permission of the 
Minister; no portion of the work to be per- 
formed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian Labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. : 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Construction of a rock embankment at 
Woodwards Island, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, The Fraser River Pile Driving Company, 
Limited, of New Westminster, B.C. Date of 
contract, October 19, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $32,334.70. 








Rates of 











Hours | Hours 
L 
Trade or Class of Labour ee net ner day perdeck 

$ cts 

per day 
Piledriver doremana be. .o<occn. 9 50 8 44 
Pile driver engineer............. 8 50 8 44 
DemickiBnoineeree, oh oa. ccna 8 50 8 44 
GRETA rs eet eee. one 5 00 8 44 
Pileidrinertnanesanusaie. «acne 7 50 8 44 
IB OGININ AN See ey. oe oh as ocd bs 7 50 8 44 
Wermickman wee tas ee eee fee a 7 50 8 44 
Bridvemencsteacteve:. scikissee- 7 50 8 44 
GeneraliWoreman.. sana... «.- s+ 7 00 8 48 
Common Labourers..........:+. 3 60 8 48 
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Relaying pavement on La Salle Causeway, 
Kingston, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Construction Service Company, Limited, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, October 15, 
1927. Amount of contract, $5,940. 











Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than day 
$ cts 
per hour 
Garpenterstiatia. sods teh pee oeeeete 90 8 
Air compressor operators............--- 0 50 9 
Driver, MOtor ThUCK 36 2 hau pie ee 20 00 to 
$25 00 per 
wee 
per hour 
Team, wagon and driver............... 70 9 
Driver, horsejand Carts... 4-240 acae 0 55 9 
Ordinarys labourers. + cee: he a ne 0 35 9 
Straight edge workers and finishers. ... 0 40 9 
Asphalt or amiesite rake-sand tampers. 0 40 9 
Boiler: firenven |.) saa tees - aa ee eee 0 35 9-10 
Steam boiler enginemen................ 0 50 9 
Steam Roller enginemen............... 0 50 9 





Additions and alterations to public build- 
ing at North Battleford, Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, Alexander Ferguson, Limited, Moose 
Jaw, Sask. Date of contract, October 11, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $4,400. 














Rates of | Hours | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not} per per 
j less than | day week 
$ 6cts 

per hour 
Bricklayers: 5. ike ote 35 8 44 
Masons4: S45... aotearoa worn iat 8 44 
Carpenters tases aes ceteris 0 85 9 50 
JOINGES see ce oct eee 0 85 9 50 
Hlectri¢cianss 4... 25. ee 0 90 0) 54 
Labourers 032.0. he | eee 0 45 10 59 

per yard 
Metal Jdatherss.fcktse. ere 08 

per hour 
MPIASUGKOCL Sc ere eehs noes Coe 35 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............ 0 75 9 50 
Pl Pers ake ees eee 1 20 8 44 
Steam fitters:taca. -..copacetmee- ¢ 1 20 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............ 0 80 9 50 
Tar and gravel roofers........... 0 80 9 54 

per day 
Teamsters with team........... 00 10 59 
Teamsters with horse and ecart.. 7 00 10 59 


Renewal and repair of roads, paths, etc., at 
the dock yard and barracks, Esquimalt, B.C. 
Names of contractors, G. P. Rant, and R. G. 
Ker, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 28, 1927. Amount of contract, $7,089.68. 











Rates of Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not per 
less than day 
Smerces, 
per hour 
Le hourersa Se eaiee oe ae nents 0 50 8 
; per day 
‘Far wlan averse 0. pace eee kareena 4 25 8 


Deepening inner berth at deep water wharf 
at Campellton, N.B. Name of contractor, 
Felix Michaud, Buctouche, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, October 17, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $4,800. 

Construction of a public building at Kens- 
ington, P.E.J. Names of contractors, Major 
Schurman and Ambrose McInnis, Summerside, 
P.EI. Date of contract, October 5, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $9,223. 

Construction of a wharf at Sydney, NS. 
Name of contractors, Cooke Construction Cor- 
poration, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 21, 1927. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $59,755. 

Construction of a breakwater wharf at Petite 
Riviére St. Francois, Charlevoix County, P.Q. 
Names of contractors, Aristide Maltais and 
Adjutor Simard, La Malbaie, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 21, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$16,370. 

Deepening entrance channel at Valleyfield, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, “Les Chantiers 
Manseau,” Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 28, 1927. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $40,000. 

Dredging areas A. B, C, at Verchéres, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, “Les Chantiers Man- 
seau,” Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 27, 1927. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mate expenditure, $7,842. 

Construction of a guide pier at Muskoka 
Narrows, District of Muskoka, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Walter C. Brough, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 20, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expen- 
diture, $3,060.14. 

Construction of a wharf at Ile-Aux-Coudres, 
P.Q. Names of contractors, Aristide Maltais 
and Adjutor Simard, La Malbaie, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 22, 1927. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$10,437.30. 

Repairs to the wharf at Deschaillons (St. 
Jean Deschaillons) Lotbiniére County, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Alfred Gigoire, Shawini- 
gan Falls, P.Q. Date of contract, October 14, 
1927. Amount of contract, $6,800. 


Reconstruction of the Pontbriand Wharf at 
Sorel, Richelieu County, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Jackson Construction Company, Lim- 
ited, Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
10, 1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $29,509.63. 

Construction of a wharf at St. Simon, Glou- 
cester County, N.B. Name of contractors, 
John W. McManus Company, Limited. Mem- 
ramcook, N.B. Date of contract, October 15, 
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1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $25,245. 

Construction of a wharf at Cap de Ia Made- 
leine, Champlain County, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Napoléon Trudel and Joseph Trudel, 
Ste. Irénée, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
15, 1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $10,937. 

Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing of 
dredge P.W.D. No. 305 (King Edward). Name 
of contractors, Burrard Shipyard and Engin- 
eering Works, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, October 11, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,875. 

Repairs and improvements to, and the re- 
construction of a portion of the wharf at 
Grande Riviére, County of Gaspé, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Arthur Nadeau, Chandler, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 11, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $18,395.20. 

Construction of breakwaters and breastworks 
at Tracadie Harbour, N.B. Names of con- 
tractors, J. W. McMulkin and F. R. Fox, 
Upper Gagetown, N.B. Date of contract, 
October 11, 1927. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $16,307. 

Construction of a breakwater at Blue Cove, 
Gloucester County, N.B. Name of contractor, 
Charles L. Comeau, Caraquet, N.B. Date 
of contract, October 4, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$21,393.20. 

Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Cap Chat, Gaspé County, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Ludger Lemieux, Limitée, Ste. 
Marie de la Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 8, 1927. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $31,800. 

Construction of a public building at Rock- 
land, Ont. Names of contractors, Ferdinand 
Houle of Rockland, Ont., and Edouard Brunet, 
Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, $16,990. 


Reconstruction of the wharf at Choisy, 
Vaudreuil county, P.Q. Names of contractors, 
Louis Lamarre and Hormidas Gravel, St. 
Lambert, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
29, 1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $4,580. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings). 


Alterations and additions to interior fittings, 
Post Office at Kenora, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The J. T. Schell Company, Alex- 
andria, Ont. Date of contract, October 4, 
1927. Amount of contract, $925. 

Supply and installation of line conveyors 


in Terminal Postal Station “A”, Toronto, Ont. . 


Name of contractors, The Robert Mitchell 


Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 22, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $28,100. 

Alterations to the heating equipment in the 
Examining Warehouse, Post Office and Winch 
Building, Vancouver, B.C. Names of contrac- 
tors, Barr and Anderson Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, September 2, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $13,950. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in October, 1927, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 
tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 
policy :— 














Amount 
Nature of Orders fe) 
Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also 
other hand stamps and brass crown seals... . £1,148 01 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 177 19 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

Cy eG tery eerie ata” iD Efe elie AE Moms Nagel: AMD ae 8,017 93 
Stampingapads, wlkesetenit...es:moks. coos. see 382 65 
DEY SNA OSI aMe m cage iter 2 Head RAMs ap Algerie teks regedit © 12,679 35 

COLES De I One, Dee eens. I MAN, 673 95 
Manlibacoine tern: sepkl. lhe wien ey LA 9,663 21 
Wet terbOXesi oi ho Mee.. yeti eeeR Shae 2,278 49 : 
ural men texesen 1.4046 4..0ke MM. Sad 17,777 00 


International Congress on Industrial 


Relations 


The International Association for the Study 
and Improvement of Human Relations and 
Conditions of Industry, a new organization 
having its headquarters at The Hague, Hol- 
land, will hold its first triennial congress at 
Girton College, Cambridge, England, from 
June 28 to July 3. The subject of the con- 
gress will be: The Fundamental Relationship 
between All Sections of the Industrial Com- 
munity. The aim of this association is indi- 
cated by its title. Membership is open to all 
who are engaged in any undertaking involving 
the employment of persons, or who are occu- 
pied in work of scientific research or social 
significance bearing on industry, and who are 
in sympathy with the aims of the association. 

At the present time the association draws 
its members from 26 countries, thus giving a 
wide scope to its studies and findings. The 
program of the congress containing all par- 
ticulars will be published early in the New 
Year. Persons desiring to receive a copy 
should communicate with the secretariat head- 
quarters now situated at The Hague, Holland 
(Javastraat 66). 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


RICES moved to slightly higher levels 

during the month, both the weekly fam- 

ily budget in terms of retail prices and the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 

of wholesale prices being somewhat higher 
than in September. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.99 at the 
beginning of October, as compared with $10.87 
for September; $10.93 for October, 1926; $10.89 
for October, 1925; $10.31 for October, 1924; 
$10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 for October, 
1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 for 
October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.54 for October, 1918; and $7.99 
for October, 1914. The increase was due 
mainly to seasonal advances in the price of 
eggs, milk and butter, although the prices of 
rolled oats, rice, beans, mutton, pork, bacon 
and lard were somewhat higher. Potatoes were 
ionsiderably lower, with less important de- 
areases in the prices of beef, veal, flour, evap- 
orated apples, prunes and yellow sugar. In- 
tluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.18 at the 
beginnig of October, as compared with $21.05 
for September; $21.14 for October, 1926; $21.11 
for October, 1925; $20.67 for October, 1924; 
$21.16 for October, 1923; $20.87 for October, 
1922; $22.01 for October, 1921; $26.46 for 
October, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $21.48 for October, 1918; and $14.48 for 
Jctober, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher, due 
mainly to an increase in the price of anthra- 
cite coal. An increase in rent was reported 
rom Nelson. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
sulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, advanced to 152.4 for October, as 
compared with 151.4 for September, 151.3 for 
October, 1926; 156.0 for October, 1925; 157.0 
for October, 1924; 153.1 for October, 1923; 
148.1 for October, 1922; 155.6 for October, 
1921; 236.3 for October, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); and 206.9 for October, 1918. 
Thirty-eight prices quotations were higher, 
forty-five were lower, while one hundred and 
fifty-three were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials two of the eight main 


groups advanced, two declined, while four were 
practically unchanged. The Animals and their 
Products group and the Textiles and Textile 
Products group advanced; the former due to 
increases in the prices of butter, milk, eggs, 
sole leather, mess pork and cattle, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of 
fresh meat, fowl, bacon and muskrat skins; 
and the latter due to increases in the prices 
of cotton textiles, raw wool and hessian, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of raw 
cotton, raw silk and jute. The Vegetables 
and their Products group was lower, due 
mainly to lower prices for grains, flour, shorts, 
raw sugar, rosin, turpentine and straw, which 
more than offset higher prices for foreign 
fruits, rubber, cocoa beans, coffee and potatoes. 
A decline in steel sheet prices was mainly 
responsible for the decline in the Iron and its 
Products group. The level of the Non-Fer- 
rous Metals group was unchanged, the prices 
of lead, tin, spelter and solder declining, while 
the prices of silver and some copper products 
advanced. The Wood and Wood Products 
group, the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group and the Non-Metallic Minerals group 
were practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were somewhat higher, declines 
in the prices of flour, oat products, beef and 
bacon being more than offset by higher prices 
for milk, butter, eggs, foreign fruits, pota- 
toes and canned vegetables. Producers’ goods 
were slightly lower, materials for the textile 
and clothing industry, for the leather industry 
and for the meat packing industries advancing, 
while materials for the fur industry, for the 
metal working industries, for the milling and 
other industries, as well as miscellaneous pro- 
ducers’ materials, declined. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced, higher 
prices for eggs, milk, potatoes, foreign fruits, 
wool and silver more than offsetting lower 
prices for grains, raw sugar, silk, cotton and 
some non-ferrous metals. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods were unchanged, advances 
in the prices of mess pork, butter, cotton 
goods and hessian being offset by declines in 
the prices of flour, rolled oats, oat meal, bacon 
and no-ferrous metal products. Domestic farm 
products and articles of marine origin ad- 
vanced. Articles of mineral origin were 
slightly lower and articles of forest origin were 
unchanged. 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
wholesale prices of about 80 commodities, 
based upon prices in 1923, and weighted ac- 
cording to the physical volume of produc- 
tion of each commodity advanced slightly, 
being 96.06 for October, as compared with 
95.76 for September. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has _ been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being 
unweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
LaBourR GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and_ to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lapour GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
in the LasourR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good conditicn, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LAaBouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is- potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
anarticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etce., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


° 
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Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of working men’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light group, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1: 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
191é;:87i2¢ 1918. 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2: 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, (pes 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1926, is weighted according to population in 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 














_ Food | and |} Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 

ig ing ries |Items* 
Dec. 1914.. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916... 138 | - 109 95 135 122 124 
Dec. 1917... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 173 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 176 158 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 174 158 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 173 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 155 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 192 149 160 156 156 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 156 167 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 156 167 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 156 167 158 
Mar. 192 151 161 156 156 167 157 
Apr. 1927 147 160 156 154 167 5 
May 1927..., 147 159 156 154 167 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 167 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 167 155 
Aug. 1927.... 149 158 156 154 167 155 
Sept. 1927... 148 158 156 7155 167 155 
Oct: "19277". 150 158 156 155 167 156 














*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%: Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. Revised. 


each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 

(Continued on page 1255) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS Ox THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA{ 








Commodities | Quan-| (f) | (tT) | 1910] 1913] Oct.} Oct.| Oct.| Oct.] Oct.} Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.} Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 








tity }1900) 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918} 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 

c c c c Cc c Cc c C. c c c c c c c Cc Cc. 

Beef, sirloin,....} 2 lb. |27-2] 30-4] 37-6) 44-4] 50-2) 52-4] 62-8] 76-2] 72-2] 80-2] 60-8] 58-2] 58-2] 55-6] 56-8! 59-0] 63-4] 61-6 

Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0} 34-4] 43-6] 54-2! 49-4] 50-4) 33-4] 31-8! 30-6] 29-2] 30-2] 31-8] 34-8] 34-4 

Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ |10-0} 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 18-1] 19-7] 24-0] 28-0} 26-4] 29-0] 19-7] 18-7] 18-5! 17-8] 18-3] 19-9] 20-6] 20-5 

Mutton, roast...} 1 “ |11-8} 12-2) 16-8} 19-1] 21-4] 24-2) 29-4) 36-4] 34-3] 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 28-0] 27-7] 29-2] 29-3] 28-8] 29-0 

Rork,, leg sca. 1 “ |12-2) 13-1) 18-0) 19-5) 20-4) 23-5) 32-7] 38-0] 39-7] 42-3! 31-5] 30-0] 27-2] 25-1] 29-1] 30-8] 28-4] 28-5 

Rorkysalt... 5 2 “ 121-8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 38-0) 40-2] 59-4) 70-0] 72-6] 74-4] 57-2} 53-8] 51-0) 46-6] 53-4] 56-6] 52-4] 53-2 
Bacon, break- 

QS. 27. fees 1 “ 115-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 26-9] 30-5) 43-2] 51-1] 55-9] 60-1] 46-1] 41-6] 39-3] 33-9] 41-6] 44-4] 38-5] 38-8 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4) 37-4! 42-2] 63-8] 74-2] 82-4] 74-4! 48-2] 45-4] 45-8] 45-6] 49-0] 49-0] 43-6] 43-8 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz|/25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7) 35-3] 43-6] 54-7] 60-7] 69-1] 75-0! 50-7] 41-7] 44-3] 45-7] 48-2] 49-8] 46-3] 52-6 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ |20-2] 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 31-5] 38-3] 48-5] 55-0] 60-4] 68-3] 46-6] 37-4] 39-7] 39-8] 43-0] 44-3] 42-2] 47-0 
Mage. 21 2 Be. ‘| 6 ats. 36-6] 389-6] 48-0} 51-6} 54-0) 54-6] 64-8] 75-6] 85-8] 92-4) 80-4! 69-6] 70-2] 71-4] 70-8] 69-6] 70-2] 71-4 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lb. |44-2] 49-4} 52-0] 58-0} 59-0} 74-2] 92-6]101-2/114-6]125-8] 81-2] 76-8] 78-4] 77-4] 83-4] 75-4] 78-6] 83-2 
Buber, cream- 

aS. 1 “ 125-5) 27-7) 31-9} 33-9) 34-7) 42-4) 50-6] 55-7] 64-1] 69-1] 46-8] 43-0] 44-2! 42-8] 47-7] 41-2] 44-1] 46-3 
te ate old.. 1 “ |16-1) 17-6] 18-5) 20-5] 22-0) 27-8] 33-5] 33-3] 39-6] 41-2] 35-41§27-6]/§33-5]§29-1]§32-3]§30-6]§31-2]§31-3 
Cheese, new. 1 “ |14-6] 15-7} 17-5} 19-1} 20-3) 26-1) 30-3] 31-4! 86-9] 38-6] 32-0]§27-6]§33-5|§29-1|§32-3]§30-6]§31-218§31-3 
Breads. 28h... 145 “ 155-5} 58-5) 66-0) 61:5) 67-5) 84-0/109-5/118-5)118-5)144-0/118-5|102-0]102-0}106-5}117-0]/114-0]117-0/117-0 
Llour, family...|10 “ |25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 38-0] 48-0] 66-0] 69-0] 67-0} 80-0] 58-0/§45-0]§44-0]§49-0/§54-0/§53-0] 54-0! 53-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ 118-0) 19-5) 21-0} 22-0] 25-0] 25-0} 32-5] 40-5] 39-0] 42-5) 30-5) 28-0] 27-5) 28-5] 30-5] 29-0] 31-5] 32-0 
Rice............] 2 “ [10-4] 10-6) 10-4) 11-4) 13-2] 13-6] 18-4) 24-6] 28-2! 33-2] 18-6)§21-2/§21-0]§21-0|§21-8] §22-0}§21-4|§21-6 
Beans,  hand- 

picked 2183... 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4! 10-8] 12-4] 13-6] 20-8] 33-6] 33-2] 22-8] 23-4] 17-4) 17-4] 17-6] 16-8] 16-4] 15-6] 16-0] 16-2 
Apples, evapor- 

ated. h:.08 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 13-7) 18-4] 16-5} 23-1) 25-6] 29-2! 21-6] 23-9] 19-5} 19-6] 20-2] 20-4] 19-4] 18-8 
Prunes, medium 

Rage a 1 “ {11-5} 9-6) 9-9} 11-9] 13-2] 13-2) 16-1] 18-8] 23-4! 27-4] 18-2) 19-6] 18-2} 15-6] 15-7] 15-7] 14-7] 14-6 
Sugar, granul- 

eited.:. SRE. + 4 “ 121-6] 22-0} 24-0} 23-6) 31-2] 36-8] 42-4) 48-8) 50-8] 86-4] 41-2] 34-8] 48-4] 41-2] 32-0] 31-6] 32-8] 32-8 
Sugar, yellow...}| 2 “ |10-0} 9-8) 10-8) 11-0) 14-0} 16-8] 19-6} 22-4] 23-6] 40-8] 19-6] 16-4} 23-0] 19-6] 15-2] 15-0] 15-6} 15-4 
Tea, black.....| 4 “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9] 9-9) 9-9] 12-4) 15-5] 15-6] 16-4) 13-6/§14-6/§17-1/§17-4]§17-8]§18-01§17-8]§17-8 
Tea, green......| } “ | 8-7) 8-7) 9-1] 9-3] 9-8} 10-2} 11-9} 14-8] 16-1] 17-0} 15-1/§14-6]§17-1]§17-4/§17-8]§18-0)]§17-8]§17-8 
@Wosiee. 4. &.Jdh... 4 “ | 8-6] 8-8) 8-9) 9-4) 10-0} 9-9} 10-1] 11-5} 14-0] 15-1] 13-5] 13-4] 13-5) 13-9] 15-2] 15-3} 15-2] 15-2 
Potatoes....... 2 pks.}24-1) 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 35-3] 53-0] 56-7| 71-3] 71-7] 69-41 64-4} 40-4] 52-8] 46-5] 49-5] 61-9] 59-2] 52-5 
Minewar: OFEk $ pt 7 7 “7 8 8 +8 “9 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 9 -9/ 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 

$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ALF oodst-0e). <1 Sake 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-99] 9-30/11-81/13-54/14-21/15-83]11- _ 10-23)10-65/10-31|10-89)10-93/19-87|10-99 




















Cc. Cc. Cc. Cs josh 4 : ! s ; Cc. ; ch : : ; ; : 
Starch, laundry] 4 lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 38-1] 3-2} 3-2 35 re) 4:8 4:8 49 #4 4-0 4-0 1 4-2 rer 41 G1 


Coal,anthracite |e ton|39-5} 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-9] 57-9] 69-4] 78-8 “84. 3 125-3 3 110-1 1)116-4}111-5|103-7 104- 81105 -4] 101-6 102: 0 
Coal, bitumin- 



































OUSGE..0.) debe ois “131-1! 32-3) 35-0] 38-7) 37-8] 39-9] 54-6] 62-6) 62-5; 90-7] 73-5) 77-0} 71-6] 65-6) 64-1] 63-3] 63-4] 63-5 
Wood, hard....| “ ed.|32-5} 35-3) 38-8) 42-5} 42-6] 43-9] 57-3) 76-9} 81-1] 83-7] 83-6] 80-3] 78-6] 77-6] 76-2} 75-5] 75-5) 75-5 
Wood, soft...... 122-6) 25-5} 29-4) 30-6] 31-5] 31-6) 43-2) 58-8) 56-5] 66-1) 61-1] 59-4] 59-2) 58-4) 55-6] 55-9) 55-9) 56-1 
Goal cil: Hee .: 1 gal.j24-0| 24-5} 24-4) 23-7] 24-1) 23-0) 25-8) 27-4] 29-3] 39-8) 31-9} 31-0] 30-3) 30-8] 30-3] 31-5) 31-2} 31-3 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light*.|...... 1-56) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-99] 1-96) 2-50) 3-05] 3-14) 4-06) 3-66) 3-64) 3-51) 3-35) 3-31) 3-32] 3-28) 3-28 
$| $3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent. 23 ean { mo.|2-37| 2-89} 4-05] 4-75] 4-55) 4-08) 4-47] 4-85) 5-54 he 52; 6-89) 6-96) 6-96 = 97| 6-87) 6-85] 6-86) 6-87 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ti Totals. 254%..2 140508 9-37/10-58|12-79)14-02/14- 48/15 -38) 18-82) 21 - 48/22 -93) 26-46) 22 -01/ 20-87) 21-16) 20 -67)21-11/21- 14/21 -05/21-18 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia. t.4.. 78 5-61) 5-83} 6-82] 7-29} 7-70} 8-77/11-92}13-78}14-45) 16-21) 11-75} 10-42] 10-96] 10-55/11-03)10-99}10-85)}10-98 
Prince Edward Island} 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34} 6-74) 7-80/10-31/11-90/12-31|14-05}10-46] 9-11] 9-59] 9-44] 9-96/10-27| 9-86] 9-96 
New Brunswick...... 5:38} 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-66] 8-87/11-74)13-26/14-13/15-51) 11-59) 10-14) 10-83/10-54/10-91)10-96/10-90)11-02 
Quebec.) Siz, ot omer 5-15] 5-64] 6°33] 6-87} 7-41] 8-95/11-57/13-19]13-54/14-96]10-81] 9-75) 9-92} 9-60}10-34/10-09|10-09}10-19 
Ontarioy Succ oo ceee 5:01} 5-60! 6-50) 7-20) 7-78] 9-41}11-84/13-58/14-17|15-75]11-48]10- 14) 10-69} 10-20]10-79} 11-00) 10-92)10-99 
Manitoba tens... ¢..e8 5-85} 6-19] 7-46) 7-87} 8-36] 8-87/11-13}12-84)13-98|16-34)10-79] 9-72)10-14) 9-68]10-25)10-29)10-27)10-42 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25} 8-63} 9-21)11-71]13-51/14-10)16-09]11-21] 9-95) 10-29}10-20|10-74/ 10-84) 10-81]10-89 
Alberta}. 422. 5.4.85" 6-02] 6-50] 8-06} 8-33] 8-38] 9-31/11-87|13-27]14-18/15-70/11-09} 9-77|10-32]10-38}10-99}10-77}10-62/10-81 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-35] 9-80/12-42/14-39]15-32/16-83]12-50/11-61]11-51/11-51/12-11]11-89]12-01/12-18 


{The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not toshow the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. tDecember only. §Kind mostsold. *for electric light see text. 
tiAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent; see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 




















Beef Pork Bacon 
2} ml ; ’ s 
- o _ Oo Q lel 
LOCALITY oi s|§ oS] ys = 2 fOGRAy mae Ss 
0,0 ® 45: io sh ow to as ~~ + oO = 
See at | | es esl tes Ae || A - Ore oe o 2 ais 2 O wm OQ. oa 
Dp, 26 3s oO 26 op a & Eo mm Doe & \esOr a « cons 
B2(SL | Sk |S] 22) ts | Ss | ge | see | ese] ey 0 
) §6 ‘outa |miewat Bre aa Sie 2S eon B 45) 5 S$ 3 qo 
i) om  & gaa Zo rine) i= sal) HO aoe OO et OS oa 
a ae] ei 7) ey) Ce sh ied Bite oN Meal al =° Weel eal i <= ao her 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)........ 30-8 | 25-4 | 23-7 | 17-2 | 13-3 20-5 29-0 28-5 26-6 38-8 43-4 60-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........| 29-5 | 25-0 | 21-8 | 17-3 | 13-6 14-8 24-2 28-1 26-1 37-0 409-9 59-5 
1—Sydney............... 35-4 | 27-5 | 26-6 | 21-7 | 17-6 15 26 31 27-6 38-5 41-3 57-7 
2— New Glasgow..........| 27 24-2 | 18-6 | 14-4} 11-7 13-5 23-3 26-7 26-7 37-8 41-4 58-6 
38—Ambherst.............. 25 23°3 | 15 13-3 | 11-7 15 22-5 25 25 30 37-5 60 
4——Halifax:é hee. Et 32-8 | 24-8 | 24 18 14-6 15-4 26 27-9 24-4 35-4 39-2 58-9 
5—Windsor............... 27-5 125 25 19 12-5 15 23 30 26 40 45 63-7 
6—Truro. 3) a en... BES, 374 RENE oe Pe oogeehl Pars becca) WS ote te cee Sl me a ee (es A Oa CoD 26-7 35-2 40-7 58 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown-| 27 29°7 || 23-1) | 17-7 1 1467 12-5 25-7 25-5 24-8 37-7 42-2 60 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-9 | 24-5 | 23-2 | 18-3 | 13-4 16-5 25-5 27-8 25-5 39-1 44-1 61-0 
8—Moncton............... 30-8 | 23-3 | 19-7 | 15-8 | 12-2 17 30 29-2 25-1 38-6 42-5 60°8 
9—Sti Johnie. ise Se 31-2 | 25-4 | 24-4] 17-4 | 13-2 17-7 26-7 28 26-1 40-4 45-4 66-4 
10—Fredericton............ 34-1 | 24-4 | 26-2 | 21-5 | 14-1 16-2 20-2 27-2 25-9 37-5 40-9 56-9 
11—Bathurst 8-0) ..ee- 2 27-5 | 25 22-5 | 18-4 | 14-2 15 25 26-7 25 40 47-5 60 
Quebec (average)........... 26-0 | 23-9 | 24-6 | 15-7 | 10-9 17-5 25-1 23°2 24-0 36-4 39-6 59-4 
12—Quebee. shee dfs ack 26-7 | 24-7 | 22-9 | 15-9 | 10-8 16-8 26-5 23-1 20°68 35-2 38-9 57-2 
13—Three Rivers........... 26-2 | 24-2 | 26-4 | 17-4 | 11-5 14-5 25 21-8 24-4 37°5 42-5 60-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 34-7 | 28-7 | 32-1 | 22-6 | 13-6 17-7 31-7 29-2 25 40-8 42-6 64-3 
16—Soreles thee eek 22-3 | 22-3 | 21 13-7 9-7 20-7 21-3 21 24-2 4] 45 57-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 21-2 | 19-5 | 19-1 | 12-5 | 10-2 19-5 22 19-7 19-8 34 36-2 55-7 
17—Sti Johnis ss) see 23 24-2 | 25 14-2} 11 18-2 20 23 23 <a Re sic tee en 62-5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 21-5 | 22-3 | 17-5 | 15-7 | 10-5 19 18-7 21-2 24-1 36° 2, Pane ik 55 
19—Montreal.............. 382-3 | 26-3 | 28-8 | 14-6 | 11-6 15-4 30-4 25-3 24-4 33-1 36-1 61-2 
20-Hull Gk SR 26-4 | 22-7 | 23-4 | 15 9-3 15-6 30-4 24-7 25 33-4 85-7 60-4 
Ontario (average)....... 32-1 | 26-4 | 24-0 | 17-8 | 13-6 23-1 28-9 28-9 27-1 35-5 39-8 60-7 
21—Ottawayin.s iss ee ck 29-9 | 24-2 | 28-6 | 15-3 | 11-1 21-8 27-9 26-5 24-2 35-6 39-2 60-2 
22—Brockville............ 34-7 | 29-2 | 26-3 | 16-9 | 12-3 17-1 25 28-6 25-7 36-8 41-5 60 
23—Kingston.............. 29-8 | 24-1 | 22-3 | 17-1 | 11-9 15-7 24-6 27-1 23-2 34-4 40-9 57°3 
24—Belleville............. 29-2 | 23-8 | 25 16-9 | 11-6 23-6 33 28 25°7 40-7 44.2 63-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 33-1 | 28-7 | 23-5 | 19-4 | 14-6 25 28-3 30 28-3 85-5 38-9 61-9 
26—Oshawa............... 31-7 | 28 23-7 | 17-7 | 15-1 24-3 82 30 26-4 40°8 45-5 62-5 
27—Orillia. PRs 82 26 31-2 | 26-3 | 28-8 | 18-8 | 15 22-2 32-5 27-8 27 35-7 39-2 60-6 
28—Toronto=. -2220-6-. -o5. 33-5 | 25-4) 25-7 | 16-1 | 13-8 2325 34 28-5 31 39-1 43-4 61-5 
29—Niagara Falls......... 35-5 | 28-7 | 30-7 | 20-2 | 13-7 27-3 30 30-3 29 37-4 40-6 61-8 
30—St. Catharines......... 30-4 | 24-8 | 23-4 | 15-8 | 11-7 24-2 27 26-8 25-6 30-3 34-4 57-6 
31—Hamilton............. 31-8 | 27-8 | 25-9 | 17-6 | 14-2 24-5 ape 27-9 25- 34-5 39-7 60-4 
32—Brantford.............. 83-5 | 28-5 | 28-1 | 18-6 | 14 25-6 32-7 29-8 30 31-5 35-6 61-7 
Bo Galtier. Cee eee 32 267) oe WL 13-§ 233 31 28-7 27 32 36-3 57-9 
34—Guelph.....:......000- 31 25 22-2} 17-5 | 14-3 22-7 25 25-4 28 33-8 37-6 58 
35— Kitchener............. 30-5 | 26-7 | 22-1 | 18-7 | 14-9 25 35 28-1 27-1 31-2 36-1 57-8 
386—Woodstock............ 33-3 | 26-9 | 25-4 | 18-1 | 14 21-7 25 27-3 28 oO 36-5 59-1 
37-—Stratiord a. .:e ss ak 30-7 | 25 21:5 | 18-4 | 14-6 23-9 26-7 28-8 28-3 32-5 37-5 60-3 
$8—Londones it .< secre 32-9 | 26-6 | 25-2 | 18-1 | 12-5 23-5 28-7 28-7 26-2 36-1 40-1 60 
39—St. Thomas............ 30-2 | 25-6 | 22-5 | 16-9 | 13-7 23-9 25-5 29-5 26-6 35-5 38-7 60-2 
40—Chatham............. 30-5 | 25-2 | 28-1 | 16-9 | 12-3 23-6 24-7 28-9 27-6 35-1 40-2 63 
41—Windsor................ 31-6 | 25-6 | 24-8 | 16-8 | 12-4 25 32-2 28-5 25-5 35-2 39-5 58-8 
AD Saynia ec dos code eke 31-7 | 24-5 | 23-9 | 19-7 | 15-4 23-5 30 28-4 26-4 33-2 37-9 63 
43—Owen Sound............ 80-8 | 25 21-8 | 18-3 | 14-7 24-2 23-8 26-8 25-8 34-4 37-5 57:8 
44—-North Bay............ 34 28-4 | 26-7 | 17-3 | 13-4 20 30 28-7 25-7 34-5 37°3 61-7 
45—Sudbury.............. 387-3 | 29-1 | 29-2 | 20-8 | 13-6 24 25 35-5 27-4 37-5 43-3 62-7 
46-—Cobalt: 42.1): Se 380-7 | 24-5 | 22-3 | 15-3 | 11-3 21-5 22-5 26-8 29 36 41-8 62-5 
47—Timmins 4. 5.ce ee ah: 33-3 | 28-7 | 24-5 | 19-7 | 16 DATT 82-5 82-5 27-8 34-5 39-7 62-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 34-8 | 29-7 | 25-4 | 19-3 | 13-9 23-8 33-7 31-2 29-3 37-8 41-5 61-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 31-7 | 24-4 | 21-5 | 18 14-5 22-7 34-7 31-3 29-1 39-2 43-6 62-7 
50—Fort William........... 30-4 | 23-5 | 19-6] 15-7 | 13-8 17-3 80-5 31-6 27-7 39°8 44.5 63 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-6 | 20-3 | 19-5 | 13-7 | 10-9 15-5 26-7 27-1 25°8 38-8 44.4 59-3 
51—Winnipeg.............. 26-2 | 19 19-4 | 12-3 | 10-3 13-3 25-2 27-8 26-6 39-9 44.8 58-5 
52 Brand onkanse eee 27 21-5} 19-5. |_ 15 11-5 17-6 28-2 26-3 25 37°7 44 60 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 30-7 | 23-9 | 22-0 | 15-9 | 12-5 17-8 30-6 27-8 20°7 44-8 51-2 62-7 
63-——Reginae was: teh oe ok 29-7 | 22-2 | 19-5 | 14-4 | 12-3 16-3 32-7 27-1 26 44.9 50-5 64-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 30 25 22-5 | 15 13-7 19 27-5 28-2 25 43-7 50 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 28-1 | 22-8 | 20-4 | 15 11-1 16-3 29-7 26-8 25 45-7 51-8 61-2 
56—Moose Jaw............ 35 25-5 | 25-6 | 19-2 | 13 19-6 82-5 29-2 26-7 44.9 52-5 65 
Alberta (average)............ 28-4 | 22-4 | 22-2 | 15-2 | 11-4 18-6 30-8 28-3 25-9 43-4 48-9 56-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 29-2 | 22-5 | 26-7 | 16 10-4 18-3 33-3 29-3 29 44.7 49-2 56 
58—Drumheller............ 30 25 23 18 12-5 20 30 30 25 45 52-5 57:5 
5090—Edmonton............. 28-1 | 22 22-7 | 13-6 | 10-9 17-3 30-1 28-8 24-7 43-1 48-3 55-6 
60—Calgary.........03...-. 25-9 | 20-3 | 20-7 | 13-9 | 11-1 19-9 28-7 27-6 24-8 43-7 49 59-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 29 22 18 14-4 | 12-2 17-6 82 25-7 25-7 40-5 45-5 55-5 
British Columbia (average) | 35-4 | 28-0 | 26-5 | 18-8 | 16-3 24-6 38-6 35-0 30-1 49-5 54-6 64-8 
62—-hernien 2 eee oD 28 25 18 12-5 rp deed Wis caus Ne Y5) 31-5 46-2 52-5 60 
63=—Nelson ase cn oe 35 25 27-5 | 20°7 | 16-7 22-5 40 87-5 29 47-8 52-8 61 
64—Trailte: JO. ae 36-6 | 29-6 | 27-6 | 23-9 | 21-1 24-9 41-2 35°3 31-2 54-3 60 65-8 
65—New Westminster..... 34-2 | 27675) 22-3 16-2 | 14+7 24-9 35-9 84-9 29-5 45-7 51-7 65-4 
66—Vancouver............. 85 26-5 | 25-5 | 16-2 | 16 24-3 88-2 33-6 31-4 46-8 51-2 65-4 
67—Victoriate. eee 36-1 | 26-8 | 26-4 | 15-8 | 15-3 24-8 34-8 32:8 29-5 49-2 53-2 64-5 
68—Nanaimo............... 36-2 | 30 27-5 | 21-5 | 19 28-7 40 36-2 25 51-3 55-3 68-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35: 30 30 18 15 25 40 35 33-7 55 60 67-5 
a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c c per quart. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
> | .c re o 8 3 a a % : 
aa) Q a a a | ® 3 n one 2 
oa | LSS |leoe || eee pe . | 3 (8 s| ef | ea (23 e128 | ss 
ae 8 5 ie £ Bist [8 a ag | 89 BES Gers i Rs) Pe. 
S@el beso [ata] gs Boe fof s |i ao alea2o|| 2S -BO|aiw@o] 6 -6.0 | a a 
nao He} _ Oa oOo pop; as OOS om © a) ) 45 ald slap | an a°) - Aros 82 
S88 |Sa8 |e lhe ee |S6e |) Be lgees|| Ee | see tecss| 42 (He. | #3 
Sas mae Seep: Ce ge | goal fa ee ac fae SAa8 S A a8. 56 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-9 30-7 22°3 14-1 60-0 20-4 20-5 36-9 21-9 52-6 47-0 11-9 41-6 46-3 
16-7 S153. | 12 5a. | Petes: 56-0 17-6 18-7 28-5 22-6 54-0 51-3 11-2 42-4 48-3 
5 ee. 30 BE Ce pe ee eh ae UT 7) 17-6 16-3 29-6 22 59-7 57-1 | b12-14 45 49-1 | 1 
OMe) | f+Aye eee: | Ae ae eee | eer 60 16-9 20 31-7 20-4 51-4 48 12 43-1 48-5 | 2 
18 30, [ti Seee . | See 45 17-8 15 30-7 23 BOCA OIE. SER: 40-6 46 3 
12 30 eh | dia Ae | eee 60 16-6 16-5 24-1 23°9 55-2 52-1 | al3-3 38 48-9 | 4 
ene oe 25 4.5 Sas. | foe 50 19 19-3 29-8 25-5 53-3 ot 3 eee 10 43-7 48-3 | 5 
Allee: . |S. art «oop boc Seeman: | Seeoec es 17-5 25 25-2 20-7 55 48 10 44 49 6 
oh 35 Ji 53298. | Saoea aes aeioes 17-9 18 40-5 22-1 43-7 385-6 | 9-10 36-4 44-817 
16-7 $5°0\ | sh oma. 10-0 56-9 17-3 17-5 33-5 22-0 49-2 45-6 12-1 41-5 46-9 
12 Shy} | Pe ceeee 10 60 17-9 / 33-3 21-5 51-3 46-4 | 10-12 45 49-1 | 8 
18 35+) | seeeee. 10 6 16-2 16 39 22 53-2 43-7 | al3-5 43-1 48-5 | 9 
20 35+) | Siagbaere |esaamee 55-60 19 18-8 36-2 21-9 52-4 46-7 12 43 45-1 |10 
ey ee Sed Cee Pete Oe 50 16 18 25-5 22-5 40 | eee 12 35 45 11 
15-6 | .31-0 23-0 10-6 55-0 21-1 21-5 30-4 21-4 53-2 46-8 10-9 40-4 43-8 
10 25 207) | eee. 50 20 20-5 31-5 22-6 55-3 45-6 | 12-14 39-2 43-3 |12 
15-20 30) |Seanmare 10. | Saas 35 22-5 25 30:3 21-9 52-5 48-8 13 40 43-9 |13 
15-20 35 30 Ibe [2is<6.%. 21-2 19-3 30-2 22 53 47-8 | al0 40-7 46 {14 
Sota: 30 iiahae,:. | Soa ieee: |e ee. 25 25 31-7 21-1 48-7 43-3 10 40 42-5 |15 
boo Ca Pee 25 Sass: | See: (seek. . Ueki. 4 27-7 19-1 51 See 7 38 41-5 |16 
oe ea Eee 15 10 60 20 18 34-3 20-4 54 49-4 9 43 45-4 |17 
ae Ee ie doe 8 50 bse. a kc: ee 23-2 22-5 49-3 45-4 12 39-3 44-2 |18 
18 35 200) [so aseae.. |aaeemee 19-3 17-8 33 20-4 61-3 49.2 14 49 44-6 |19 
owe [tess cae. eee 10 60 20 25 31-4 22-8 53-5 44.6 10 41-2 43 |20 
18-2 31-7 24-2 12-3 67-4 19-8 20-0 40-3 21-0 53-3 48 .2 12-1 42.4 45-9 
18 32 25 10:, -[eanene. . 20 23-5 | 39-7 | 21-1 58-8 | 49-4 10 42-5 | 48-8 |21 
So Ce Cee 25 See Rel. | theese ; 20 18 40-6 21-5 46-3 45 10 38 44-4 |22 
15 35 25 LO=20 | Seales. 18-6 19 38-1 20-1 49-6 46-3 10 40 44-5 |23 
RS: . 30 2 bior ice ol thy eee eae eee 25 37°8 21-6 46-1 42-7 | a9 48 46-2 |24 
SSE. 30 251° |S2a.eeb:. | em6e 20 22-5 36-8 20-8 47-7 | 46 10 42-1 44.3 |25 
20 25 259 | Lesceae o|eeee ee tee 20 18 41-1 22-2 55 50-2 13 42-7 44.9 |26 
20 30-35 22) |eteaieah . [Seen 18 18 34-5 21-4 44-1 41 10-12 42-4 46 127 
14-15 | 30-35 | 20-25 |........ 72 23-8 15-7 42-8 20-8 60-1 49-4] al3-3 43 45-9 128 
20 85° 1] 2hn 1aees |e. 20 23-5 46-3 20-3 56 52-3 12. fy etdaet ac 46-4 |29 
58. ot eel ee 28 Soaps ae. . [aoe be, 18 19 38-8 18-8 55 49 12 43 44-7 |30 
20 35 30; |e ee. 60 17-5 21-2 43-6 20 55-8 51-8 13 38-8 46 {31 
20 30 25 159° |Saksee... 19-7 20-3 40-2 19-5 51-2 49-4 | al2-5 44 44-3 |32 
15 33 20 12 eames 21 19-2 42 19-7 52-5 52 al11-8 43-3 44-6 |33 
20 35 200) [so Beeees [see ets. 16-5 19 42-9 20-2 53-9 48-1 12 43 44-4 134 
Ste oe 23 Some... [Soni 25 ee, ae 38-4 18-4 51 46-6 12 40-4 44-3 |35 
OL Sill Ree ae ZOU | aemse.« [Sees 1-50 eee 40-9 18-5 49 44.7 10 42-5 45 |36 
20 35 20H [She Sse: eee Bee 23-3 20-7 38-5 20-1 49-1 44.6 12 42-2 45-4 137 
15 257 | ee. | eee 50 19-5: (ees. 43-8 21 52-8 50 11 43 44-8 |38 
16 35— Zon | ieee. [Sa eee.. 20 20-7 43 20-9 47-5 47-2 10 44.4 46 {39 
18 35 20 12%, | S288 2. 20 23-2 37 19-4 46-4 42-7 12 42-3 46-2 |40 
20 35 28 al5s [oot o0 8)... 24-5 21-2 46 19-2 54-1 51-4 14 47 47-5 |41 
A SR Caco coe 3 5 ice ee Elo eae 19-2 22-5 47 22-3 51-4 49 al2 44-1 47-3 142 
wubhe Las « [Asda dle «| Sere. | See, [eee Re 15 16 34 20-2 44.8 41 12 42 43-7 |43 
=O. SIAM Bhai. Fie 25 Vea te.: [See oeee.. A 16-5 37 23-1 59-4 52 12 38 44-2 44 
See 25 25 410 75 18-3 19-3 37 23-8 65 52:6 15 euea ce 48-1 |45 
oR 30 Swe. dee eels 20 20 35 24-3 57:1 48-6 15 PR each: 4§-9 146 
io SaBar. omega ¢] eee, | eee ee eet 19-5 22-5 31 23-4 68-7 5028) al4-3a). 3. 48-7 |47 
Casa. [Lee 20 PRAY.) |RSS . 20 25 44 20-9 54-8 48-5 13 43-3 47-8 |48 
18 | 30 18 Oy [5-828 :.. 20 16 43 24-3 58-5 52-5 | al4-3 42-5 46-7 149 
f 15-20 380 (0/7 ae 2 ee, See 80 19-5 15-7 43 23-4 56:8 50:9 | al4-3 40-5 50 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








2 Canned Vegetables 
» o Hd = 
3 S 3 ie 
Boel bee io waleae $31) 2 ae 
: oe a 42 gx 32 men ~ 
Locality —") a= = ON, a te wi ae a 3 
ae | 2. Se 1e8e | @ 9) Be Fe | ¢. as ae 
ee 2 | 2a [Sar] oS | Hz | So | S81] #28 1 as 
go Cn he eS & Oh ‘om oa ag oa ge 
se | Pecjise | eeh| 22) Se | eh | es ga ee 
6) jaa] oD) ie fon fom ia HH Ay 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 31-3 7-8 18-3 5-3 6-4 10-8 12-6 16-2 16-4 16-2 
Non Sole (average) ic 2.....4. 8220-8 30-6 8-2 17-5 5-9 6-5 9-7 14-0 17-9 17-3 17-1 
aS i NOY, ch sea br tomes tote ato 33-8 8 ols 5:8 6-6 10 12-8 18-1 18-1 18 
2—New Glasgow..........-....-- 29-4 8 16-8 5-7 5-9 9-7 14-3 16-4 15-8 15-8 
SAM hors oe. storie Hanes tmmaer 29-2 8-7 17-5 5-8 6-7 9-3 13-7 18 17-1 15-7 
7 eat ENON ED RIA ERA St SNS ISIE Gites cee 30-8 8 18-3 5-7 6-6 9-5 15 ty-2 16-5 16-4 
H—WiINASOM. eee ates gece dee tees 32-2 8-3 18-7 6-5 7-3 10 15-5 20 19-5 19-5 
6—Ernrol Phe oe eas denne ek 28-3 | 8-8-3 16 5-6 6 9-5 12-7 17-5 16-5 17 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 29-5 7-4 19-7 5-4 6 10-7 14-7 16-4 16-4 16-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-3 8-5 18-0 5:6 6-4 10-0 14-7 16-2 15-9 15-7 
8—=Moncton. Yass. actos ton eee: 34-2 8-7 18 5-9 6-8 10-3 14-7 17 16 16 
9—StiJonnice . sb Woosee 8) ee... 30-3 8-7 18-7 5-2 6-2 9 13-2 15-1 15-3 14-7 
10—Fredericton...:...5....4.2.%... 30-5 8-7 17-3 5-5 6-6 10:7 16 15-6 15-4 15 
11—Bathurst me ci. tees bee dee 30 8 18 5-7 6 10 15 17 17 17 
Quebec (average)................... 28-8 6-4 17-8 5°3 6-5 9-4 12-9 14-8 16-0 15-3 
12—Quebeew es. he Pook bao es 30-4 7:5 17-6 5:3 6-4 10:3 13-5 15-2 16-4 16-7 
13—Three' Rivers... ve... fee c eee 30 ¢ 18-3 5-5 7:2 9-6 14-2 14-9 18-1 15 
14—Sherbrooke............2.....-: Die 6-7 17-4 5:3 6-3 9-4 13-8 15-1 16-4 14-6 
15 Sorel.f Gan, oscess tele semen 28 6 17-4 4-7 7 9-4 11-4 14-8 16-9 15 
16S: Hyacmthos. ccd... ccdesre ces 26-7 5 17-3 4.9 5:7 9-§ 12-7 14-9 14 16-2 
17—St: John’ss. ck a «eee eo eee 29 =|5-3-6-7 17-7 5-2 7:5 9-2 13-6 14-7 15-7 16 
18—Thetford Mines................ 26-6 6-7 18-7 5-7 6-8 8-6 13-3 15-4 17-5 15-6 
19—Montrealici coe. ood o. Soe 30-9 | 5-3-8 18-1 5-5 5-8 10-1 12-3 14-3 14-7 14-8 
20— Bal 3 es storks See ds oe ee 30 6-8 17-5 5-5 6-2 7-9 11-4 13-7 14-6 13-5 
Ontario (average)................... 31-7 7:3 17-8 4-9 6-2 11-5 13-0 15-6 15-3 15-4 
21—-Ottawaiesces icles «ees oao tome 32 7:3-8 18-5 5-8 6-6 11-3 11-7 15-2 14-6 15-3 
22—Brockwill@escc gas obits oo bins See 30°3 6-7 17-6 5-4 5-5 11-1 11-8 14-7 15-5 16 
23-—IRIMESEON A re och he els ea 29-4 6-7 15-7 5-5 5-2 10-7 12-8 14-3 13-6 13-9 
24—Bellevalletj:. od. 6 ..ctes ce hetee 29:3 6 16-7 4-6 5-7 11-2 13-1 14-8 1522 15-2 
25—Peterborough.................. 30-7 7:3 16-5 4-5 5-7 11-6 12-9 15 14-7 14-7 
26> OSHAWA! 28 cache sedis’. Sooo 34:5 G3 16-2 4-4 6 11-9 13-1 15-7 15-5 15-6 
Dl — Orillia. force coche ote +s ee oe 30:3 6-7 18 4-8 5-9 11-9 13-3 15-3 15-3 15-4 
28 —TOTONLO seks ce os «sd ee 33-7 | 7-3-8 18-2 4-7 5-8 10-6 12-2 15-1 15-3 14-6 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 34-5 7:3 18-8 5-1 6 11-4 13-7 16-1 17 iW 
30—St. Catharines................. 33-2 7:3 17-8 4-6 5-6 11-7 12-5 15-3 13-7 14-8 
31—Hanmiiltont 0.5. hs. ods Bees 34-1 Ges 18 4-4 5-9 10-9 12-3 15 15 14-8 
32—Brantiord.’.. 6c eeocesae eee « 32-9 | 7-3-8 17-4 4-4 6-2 12-4 13-5 14-6 14-5 14-6 
BO ARAL SG tes eel eaeh ce healeeeee 33-6 7°3 19 4-5 6-1 12-5 13-7 14-9 15-3 15 
34-<Guelpne psec 3actie cities oo deen 34-3 7°3 17-9 4-6 6-4 (Pree 12-4 15-3 14:3 15-1 
35— WItChener: : . oahs oes cdc ew ee 30-9 7:3 18 4.3 6-5 12-1 13-3 15-3 15-2 15 
= WOGAStOCKS: «ates ars os be eins 29-7 16:7-7-3 17-2 3-9 6-1 12 12-7 14-9 14-7 15-2 
30 ELA CLOT DAs oc chore cite ode eee 31 7°3 18-5 4-4 6-2 12-4 13-5 16-2 15-3 15-5 
BS—AVONAGN<) dee oa cles atihs.c wae 32-3 7:3-8 18-9 4-7 5-7 11-8 12-8 15-8 15-8 15-5 
39 — SET ROMAS She las cd eee 31 7-3-8-7 18-8 5 6-2 12-3 13 15-7 16-1 15-2 
40 COlathamisa: sss scteis « Ben aa: 29-5 6-7 18 4-4 6-2 11-9 14-4 15-2 14-4 14-5 
41-SWimds0r 2. hos ere ale oo de ewes 30-9 | 8-9-3 18-8 4-8 6 i WN, 14-4 15-4 16-2 15-6 
2 we OALT RID ei the s eica-auiae ode eee 5y- 7-3-&-7 18-1 4-7 6-2 11-5 14-2 16-2 15-8 15-1 
43—Owen Sound.........5.-...008- 31-3 | 6-7-7-3 18-4 4-6 5-8 11 13-7 15-7 15-4 15-8 
44-—North Bay... wos d.% «04.5 ee 29-8 7-3 15-6 5-6 if 10-7 13-1 15-6 15 15-6 
ASS SU DULY © ocrscwice oaceene «aba eee 31-1 8 17-4 5-8 7-8 10 14-2 15-7 16-5 15-8 
4G OODAIE sei oh cic Ae eve ate se Sontenee 32-8 8-1 18-5 5-9 7-2 11-3 14-7 18-4 17-9 18-2 
$7 —- PRAM MING 55. be eet Pee 33 8-3 16-4 5-8 6-5 10-9 13-1 16-4 15-7 15-7 
8—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31:2 | 7-3-8 19-3 5-6 7:3 12-6 14-6 16-2 15-8 15-6 
9—Port Arthtr. i. is ils. peaks. 29-4 6-7 18-3 5-7 6-1 9-8 10-3 16-3 14-4 15 
50—Fort William. .o606.0..3.60502.. 31-2 6-7 17-2 5-6 5-8 11-2 10 16-6 15°! 15-7 
Manitoba (average)................. 32-2 6-7 18-5 5-6 6-4 11-9 12-6 18-6 17-4 17-4 
§1—Winnipeg.: 2.0.1)... de cece eee 31-9 ii 18-2 5-6 6 12-4 13 18-8 17-9 17-5 
$2 BrAN GON sees 25 chica oles s ra aes» 32-5 6-4 18-7 5-5 6-7 11-3 12-1 18-3 16-9 it Ase 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 31-0 8-5 18-8 5-6 6-2 11-1 12-3 18-5 18-0 17-9 
S38 Regia cies ok odes cn dene eee. 31-4 | 8-8-9-2 20 5-5 6-3 12-2 12-3 18-5 17 16-7 
54—Prince Albert.................. 30 8 19 5-3 6-2 9 12-1 18-8 18-6 18-6 
65—eSaskatGon?. .2'-b dh. ihe. 32 8 17-5 5-6 6-5 11-8 12-5 18 18-2 18-1 
56—Moose Jaw.............0000000. 30-7 8-8 18-5 5-9 5-8 11-4 12-1 18-7 18-2 18-1 
Alberta (average)................... 32-1 8-6 18-3 5-6 6-2 11-3 10-3 16-6 18-4 18-0 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 32-8 8-9 19-7 5-7 6-4 12-1 10-8 17-8 19-3 18-6 
58—Drumbheller..................-- 33-7 8-9 18 5-7 6-3 fh ha: 10-2 15-6 17-5 17-5 
69-—Edmonton es. ...). .leeilos do dceee. 32:3 8 19 5-6 5-9 10-2 9-6 16-4 17-5 17-6 
60-sCaloapyic24 ooh LE ee 32-2 &-4 18-2 5-6 5-9 11-7 10-9 17 18-8 18-5. 
61—Lethbridge.................... 29-7 | 8-10 16-6 5-6 6-7 11-3 10-1 16-1 19-1 17-9 
British Cobasrbia (average)......... 32-7 9-5 21-0 5-9 6-9 10-1 9-8 16-9 18-2 18-1 
H2—eFOINIC.h sac 5 chew olde pect: 31-7 8-3 20-2 5:7 6-8 11-2 11 15-8 18-8 18-8 
3—MNelson 2ic8 ol fedalest. een 32-9 10 18-5 6 ¥. 10-6 10-1 17-1 19-7 19-3 
64——T Rail.) 62280 ek sees 30 9 -3-10 16-9 6 6-8 10 11-2 15 18-5 18-5. 
65—New Westminster..... apatite: 34-1 | &-9-10 23-5 5-8 6-2 8-5 7-7 16 17-4 16-9 
66-—Vanconver)...i.J0....0¢00c008% 31-6 | 8-9-10 22-2 5-8 6-3 9-5 8-7 15-9 16-2 15-8 
6i--Viietonia 23.0 Bee. de eee 32-7 10 23-8 5-8 7-1 10 9-3 16-5 17-6 17-4 
68-—Nanaimo.......5....2....2000- 33-1 8-9 22-6 5:8 7-5 10 10 18-1 17-7 17-7 
69—Prince Rupert................. 35-6 10 20 6 7-5 10-8 10-1 20-6 19-4 20 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1927 











Potatoes Apples 
eed were y Ss a o 
z 4 bo 
SS a) 2 wey A a r= 
Aa — a ret S rad Be} . D Ss 
= ES a a a tee oe 2 Ee ay © a | 
se | Se § So es| peep 1 | Sd | Sy Pek is 
Sa oD. a re oo Be Four to) TH - a. 
OR >S ire) a) S as Bo ar oo 22 A he 82 Ea 
S86 io Bo) no) o% = ~ & pees » nm oe ta Se 
a= Q = Q - o-= O =| as ian x me 
oo, Beg = = Kae oe oe O16 os abe ae B a. be 
890 Ro) = FS Re - eos Zoe tS) g2 Em HO Eo 
oo & aw oO by um a Ea BOS 3 Q, an S om 
Q e) a ov fy ay SS 6) = é) = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-1 4-8 1-576 31-8 26-2 18-8 14-6 18-3 18-5 78-3 28-3 66-1 43-4 
7-8. 4-4 1-549 30-3 21-6 17-4 15-2 18-7 19-2 84-1 31-8 67-4 41-7 
7-5 4.3 1-843 SOs LE eed 18-7 15 19-5 19-3 87-5 30 MUS Oe. sande OMe it 
7-2 4 1-344 25-9 30 17 15:2 19 18-8 82-3 30-9 59-2 38 2 
7-8 5:9 1-412 29 15-2 16-2 15-2 18 19-2 90 S11) S63 dene OVE 45 3 
8 3:3 1-718 33 2072 15 LS 18-2 18-5 77-2 30-4 67-7 42 4 
9-2 4-7 1-80 30 16-2 20 14-3 19 19 87-5 Sol pal ser eon 45 5 
7-2 4 1-175 26 21-5 17-7 16-3 18:2 20-5 80 34 65-3 38:3 | 6 
8 4-5 1-10 21 14-7 15 16 17-1 18-5 67 31-3. 13-7 50 7 
7:7 4-4 1-667 32 20-0 17-0 16-0 18-0 18-8 84-7 28-4 69-3 46-5 
8:3 4-] 2-08 38 18-7 18-2 15 18 18-2 91-2 31-2 73°3 50 8 
6:8 4 1-833 33 30 15 15-5 16-8 17-7 75 27-7 52-8 44-219 
8-8 3:7 1-63 31 16-3 17-8 16 19 19-4 88 28-4 81-7 42-8 110 
7 5-7 1-125 26 15 17 17-5 18 20 1 wee 2622). | ...5 et 49 1 
7-6 5-8 1-550 29 29-4 18-0 14-8 18-5 18.5 83-9 26-8 69-4 42-1 
8-3 5-5 1-268 2p 27-5 19-1 16-6 19-7 20-1 87-8 25-1 75:8 42-9 12 
Gal 6-6 1-867 37 25 19-1 15-5 20-3 20 90-7 27 73°3 41-7 |13 
7-1 6- 1-684 31 27-1 18-6 14 20 18-9 88 28-6 69-8 46-2 |14 
7-7 7 1-536 29 15 15-7 13-7 17-2 18-8 75 DOP Srl: tie ee, 40-8 115 
7-1 5 1-61 28 35 18-5 15-2 17 15 87-5 25 60 40-3 |16 
8 6-7 1-572 32 46-7 18-5 15-1 19-7 OY Sih Oe 4 ae 2677. |2.. pee 43 17 
7-2 5-9 1-281 Zier oho ae ve 17-7 16:6 18-6 16-6 92-1 32-5 Ths 42-5 118 
7-5 4-9 1-59 30 36-5 17-4 13-3 17-8 18:3 84-3 25-5 63-3 38-8 {19 
7-4 4-7 1,589 27 22-2 17-7 13-6 16-5 18-6 65-8 25 68-7 43 20 
8-4 4.4 1-680 33 26-8 17-8 14-7 17-9 18-3 78-4 20-4 64-6 40-4 
8-2 5-9 1-57 31 28-5 16-7 15-6 18-3 20-1 78:5 28-8 63-9 42 mit 
Vion 5-5 1-80 32 UO SG. es: 16-1 17-6 18-6 80 29-3 71-3 43-8 122 
8-5 5-3 2:07 4] 23-3 17-5 14-3 17-9 18-3 83-7 25-9 65-5 42-1 {23 
9-5 5-6 1-79 38 1A Me, oF: 14 17-2 16-5 78 27-1 64-7 40-2 |24 
8-7 4.4 1-56 31 20-5 18-5 14-6 17-1 17-5 76-9 27-7 61-1 36 25 
8 4-8 1-65 33 23-3 15 13-3 18-6 18-8 80:7 27-3 66-1 42-1 |26 
7-9 5:5 1-47 30 20-5 17-5 14 17-8 18-1 81-6 25 62-8 38:6 [27 
7:5 4-3 1-61 30 25-8 16 13-1 16-8 17-6 78-2 25-5 62-6 37:9 {28 
9-7 4.9 1-82 34-3 20 ae wk. ey 18-3 19 19-4 88-7 27-8 72 41-4 129 
9 4] 1-78 35-3 ZO wager, of: 14-6 17-4 15-5 76 26 56-4 39-6 [30 
8-4 4] 1-59 35-2 2D BE oe. ah 13-4 17-6 17-4 70-6 26- 59-7 39-4 131 
7-4 4 1-87 38-5 ist) BINS as es 13-3 17-3 16 67-5 26 56-7 37-7 132 
8-9 3-6 1-68 34 Zag! le te 14 17 18-1 71-2 24-8 63 38-8 133 
9-1 4.2 1-44 32 Zoe, Oe. he a, 5 13-5 16-7 17-3 70-3 25-1 60 36-7 134 
7-9 3-8 1-64 33 3) ee) ee ae 13-4 16-6 17-4. 74-8 24-6 63-5 35-9 135 
8-1 4 1-85 34 20 Dele Oa... 4k: 14-2 16:7 16-5 71 28-3 62-5 36 36 
8-1 4-8 1-93 38 25 15 15 18-7 18 82 25-8 64 39-5 |37 
8-2 4 1-69 33 27-8 18 12-9 16-8 16-5 78-6 28 61-1 37-4 |38 
9-1 4-1 1-78 33 ye ee) ee 15-3 17-5 17-8 81:4 28-1 67-1 41-1 139 
7°9 4 1-72 32 Sid BA OR. ope, 15-5 Niag 17 83-4 27-1 71-2 39-1 140 
8-4 4 1-79 31 SOs aes ee es 16 17-7 16-8 78-8 27-5 70-6 39-2 |41 
8-3 4-2 1-75 32 38-3 ile 16:3 17-8 18-6 82-2 28-2 71 39-1 [42 
8 3-7 1-28 25-9 23; gi ea ee 13-9 17-5 17-7 72-5 28-7 63-8 40-3 |43 
7-7 4-3 1-42 32-3 35-7 18-4 13-7 17-9 18-8 76-2 30-2 61-3 41-1 |44 
8-7 5-8 1-678 A's Salt oA wes 19 14-4 19-4 21-6 83-6 30-8 66 42-4 145 
8-9 ff 1-43 BRS Sacks: 21-6 17-8 20-3 19-9 89-5 29-1 70-5 49 46 
9-6 6-3 1-91 40 40 18-2 14-6 20-6 20-2 83 28-7 65 50 47 
8-8 4-9 1-91 38 42-9 18-7 16-1 18-9 22-6 80 27-5 68 41-7 |48 
7:4 a.4 1-37 28-8 33°8 20 16-1 19-6 20-3 75-7 28-6 63-6 40-8 149 
8-1 4-2 1-54 32-3 30-6 18 14-9 18-4 20-5 76-1 28-5 61-9 42 50 
8-4 4-9 1-354, 26-5 ]........ 18-8 14-2 18-8 19-2 74-9 28 -2 64-2 44-6 
8-5 5 1-52 Pe LAO ea epee 19 13-7 18-7 19-4 76:1 28-1 61-6 45 51 
8-3 4-4 1-188 23 42-5 18-6 14-7 18-8 18-9 73 +6 28-2 66-7 44-1 |52 
8-2 5-2 1-275 eis @inh stub eases 20-4 14-9 19-7 21-0 74-1 28-0 67-0 48-6 
8-4 5-7 1-514 ZOU seas 20-7 15-2 19-1 20-1 74-3 27-6 64-9 47 53 
8-5 5-7 -919 (ipa XS | Aa a ee 20 12-8 21 24 73-3 28-3 65 49-2 154 
7:6 4-8 1-208 Dis Daan. RTS cbs 23-3 15-3 19-6 20 75-4 29 69-1 49-1 155 
8-3 4-7 MAG Seine... oa sc 8 17-5 16-2 18-9 19-7 73°5 27-1 69-1 49-1 156 
7-9 4-4 1-204, 27-64........ 21-0 13-8 19-1 18-3 71-6 27-9 65-8 49-2 
7-7 3-6 1-115 74 an: (eee, eae 21-3 12-9 19-7 18-7 72 30-4 72-5 50 57 
8-1 5-5 1-34 Si Ue See ee 21-7 15 19-9 18-1 72-5 26-2 61-2 50 58 
8 4-4 TOO021, DSc. cele 19-4 12:9 18-3 18-6 69-9 27-6 62-9 48-9 159 
7-9 4-6 1-53 3c fe! Pee 21-7 14-5 18-9 17-8 72-9 27-7 66-7 49-4 160 
7-6 4 1-032 DO wl. 58.3 20-7 13:7 18-5 18-2 70-7 27-8 65-7 47-8 |61 
7-6 5-1 1-688 <1 Tir Ont eS See 22-0 13-3 18-6 17-2 74-2 30-5 66-1 48-8 
9-1 5-3 1-93 3D o ME EIAs 22-5 15-6 19-2 18-5 75-5 32-5 68 50 62 
7°8 6-2 2-01 co oe ee 25 14-6 19-3 18-3 77:8 32-8 64-3 52-1 163 
7:6 6-9 1-95 Vice (Mn eee 23-3 13-6 — 18-5 18-2 (hs) 36-2 70 49-5 164 
6:2 4-3 1) 7 Pac: Se (ne 18-3 11-9 17-5 14-8 68-7 27-2 60-6 | 45-3 165 
6-5 3-6 W264 24-4 4... lon.4 18-3 11-5 17-3 15-6 67-9 25-5 63-1 44-5 166 
6-9 4 1-487 30°94.....0.. 23-2 12-5 18 15-9 73°6 27-7 62-6 45 67 
8-2 5-7 | Oe is © Ge. RS Se Ha Bo 13-2 18-6 17-2 74:1 32-1 67-6 50 68 
8-5 4-7 DLO Te) RS Aone Ines Cae 23-7 13-1 20 19-4 81-2 30 72-5 53-7 169 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Locality 


in dollar lots, 


per lb. 


Yellow, 


Granulated, 


in dollarlots, 


per lb. 


cents | cents 


Dominion (Average).......] 8-2 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-4 
1—Sydneyice- 2.65.2: 8-6 
2—New Glasgow.......- 8-3 
8—Amherst.e. <% . 010.0. 8-5 
A— FP AliTAK s,s issicieis 1s elore 8-1 
5—Windsor.........000- 8-3 
G6—Truroscte pe escte eee 8-6 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 8-1 


New Brunswick (Average) 
8—Moncton............. 
O0—St: John. s Sbcces ste 


12—Ouebecy. 2.005... cee. 


15——Soreleshtce sss vce tee 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
17—St JON Si). e «cretion 
18—Thetford Mines...... 
19—Moatreal..........5.- 
20=—Tll: . Pa eaeetee ce ore 


F—Ottawat...sacesccees 


23—Kingston............. 
24—Belleville............ 


26—OSNA WAR cscs oe oc the 
2 m—AOTANN ES otyctevals. < oie epee 
28—TOronto: 2. cece. cahoe 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 
82—Brantford.....3...5-: 
Dose alte scdes fee ites ve 
34—— Guelph 4s. sjtaces oa ar 


388—London.............. 
39—St. Thomas.......... 
40—Chatham...........» 
AL——W INdSOP! ce siste: «soe bes 
Aga SATNIG: bcs ames sabe 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury........00s0- 
AB—ACODELT Se teats’ 0a tiok 


Manitoba (Average)....... 
51—Winnipeg............. 
52—Brandon............. 

Saskatchewan (Average).. 
538—ReZina st oe. bares es ot ot 
54—Prince Albert........ 


Alberta (Average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary.............. 
61—Lethbridge........... 

British Columbia (Aver’ge) 
62—Fernie................ 
63—Nelson...........000. 
64== Trail, Ae. nee cslco ee 
65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver........... 
67—Victoria.............. 
68—Nanaimo............. 
69—Prince Rupert........ 


“QO 00 00 NT NI 00 00 D GO GO 00 00 & 00 GD 00 “I 00 00 GO 0D 00 GO 00 00 & © © 00 00 00 00 ~I ~I. 00 00 00 SI. OO NI NT NT SINT 00 “00 00 “00 ST ATT OD AT 00 5 4 47-1 00 ~9 2 00 00 3.00 & 





OH HUIRSSOREWR BRODHONDOAHAW SHH ANd DORR AV OomMmRmAhOwaAnHondMHeeaD AMNdoUeads whooaw 


az 
az 


SUNT TNT ATO 00 00 © 53 47.00 00 7.02.00 1.00.20 GO ~3.00 GO ~.00 0 00 60 00.00 STAT NT AT.00 STATA 00 STAT AT AT NT AT AT.00 00 5.00 NT STAT READ ST NT a A gt 9 02 7 9 49 00 02 ATT AT TAT A700 
NID MO WOW ADWADWWABWODHMOMSHDHYDNYNW DSSAWSUMHUGARDUMOA GD WORD OMWSADE Wd awendtIc. GMO MaSUg 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


), 


Tea (kind most sold 


oo 
NIWmwon 


“NI 
_ 
mb e 


unsweetened, 
per 3 lb. tin 


Cocoa, pure, 


Vinegar, spirit, 
XXX, per quart 


13-3 


Salt, fine, in bags, 


3- 


per lb. 


Bie 


RDO ANAND NDWOH OH RWMDUIRE WO ROMOMORRE WAGE RO NCCC 


CO BO 09 BY G9 GO WO WH GO CO 09 GO GO GO Ge C0 CO G0 CO Ge Co C0 G9 CO CO CO CO RCI RDU CO CO WO BI WWW WWW WWWWWWWWWRWWWWWWW RW RW WWWWWWR RRO ROR 


5 


, black, 


Pepper, pure 
ground, per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. 


Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


oad 
So 
TAI COM Non AD kh 


— 
—_ 
oo 


standard, per bar 


Soap, laundry, 
Anthracite coal, 
per ton 


17-50 
15-00-15 -50 
18-00 


ook 


WOT TR ATO WWM MS MOD HOWARD WMDOWWOHWND OADM WO USRINwC WOOD t ALC ww 


a ae eee 


ee ee 


ee 


0 © 6 ole sys «,0 0 © © 








~@, Calculated price per 


to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). k. New houses as high as $40 
but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered 


NoveMper, 1927 


AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1927 





a 
S g 
2 ih 
£8 & 
58 g 
28 io 
A @) 
$ $ 
10-159 13-139 
9-060 12-589 
7-45 | 9-20-9-60 
7°35 
9-00 
11-00-11-50 |11- 00-13. 30 
Scpertin: syiipadree 13-00 
9-75-10-75 15-75 
10-50 13-25 
10-875 en 
210-00-12-00 g13-0 













11-00-13-00 |11- 75- 14- oH 
8-00-12-00 13-00 
10504) pce eee 
9-821 13-786 
10-00 14-00 
8-50-10-00 14-00 
10-50 14-00 
ETAT Iam ert be Mie gd 
10-00 |12-00-13-00 
Sn, Ae 15-50 
11:00 |12-50-14-00 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 
10-723 12-889 
9-25 {13-50-14-00 
LO 750 |e See 
10-00-12-00 13-00 
11-00 12-50 
9:00 |11-00-12-00 
iti a 12-00 
9-50-12-00 14-00 
11-00 12-00 
g 210-50 
29-50-10-00 12-00 
9-00 {11-50-13-00 
9-00 12-50 
8-00-10-00 |10-00-12-00 
12-50 |10-75-12-50 
10:00 |10-00-12-50 
10-00-12-00 12-0 
10-00-14-00 }11-00-13-00 
12-00 |12-00-13-00 
11-00 {11-00-12-00 
10-00-11-00 12-00 
¢10-00 212-00 
9-50 |13-00-14-00 
10-00 11-00 
12200 (Aree 
12-00-14-00 15-00 
12-00 {11-00-12-00 
13-00 16-00 
8-00-11-00 11-00 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 
12-000 14-750 
11-50-12-50 15-50 
12-00 14-00 
10-125 17-875 
9-00-12-00 |17-00-17-50 
h9-00-10-00 19-00 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 
hi0-00 16-75 
6-500 15-125 
g g 
h6-50 
h5-00- 6-00 
h6-00-11-50 |12- 50. Te 00 
h4-00- 6-50 
10-150 11-850 
62 2)-—6.07.5u |e 
§-50-11-00 |13-00-15-50 
9-00-11-00 14-50 
10-75-11-75 11-50 
10-50-11-50 11-50 
10-50-11-50 7-50 
s7-70- 8-20 
12-00-14-50 
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Se | ieee | nga | enpere e ace 


=~ (>) 
i) > o- 
=I) Ord 
a8 a6 
Yo ~~ oO 
oe Bex 
er 82. 
en) en) 
$ $ 
12-074 14-477 
8-606 9-750 
6:00 7:00 
9-00 00 
12.00-13.00]13 -00-14-00 
7°25 9-25 
8-25 9-00 
10-00 11-00 
hee 11-875 
00 212-00 
13% oo 16. 00)14- -00- 17-00 
9-00 10-00 
8-00 10-00 
13-810 15-661 
c14-67 c14-67 
iia ice 
-00 
lt br ies cl6: 00-18 67 
Het tors ss 67 
12-00 "14-00 








Soft (long), 
per cord 


0 
17- -00-18- 00 |10. aye .00}12- 00-13. 00 
9: 


Soit (stove 
lengths), 
per cord 


cord from price quoted. z. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


per month. m, 


from mines. 
49307—8 


For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. n. 





Millwood, 
cuttings, etc. 
per cord 


me whee s a \niKe.i4 ee 


@\\0 eee © ‘ehele 6. oye. 


ee 


PS OS Ce we ele a 


eee tees meen 


eis? © BRBLe. Je)» we « 


a aed 


i 


c16-00 617-23 00 -00 
13-159 15-978 9-976 12-304 
13-00 15-00 8-00 - 10-00 

Bp hel Dog he CLGS OO alot a tice c11-20 
15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 
12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 
12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 
15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 
12-00 13-50 8-00 9-50 
17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 

gz gz g g 
g g us g 
15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 
15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 
14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 
15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 
16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 
10-00 c15-00 6-00 c9-00 
16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 
brn ame snare Me CUSCOU* shucee aeee a e11-25 
14.00-15.00 C2200 perlect atresia inc ee 
Fane reine ed CUSSOOR leetevwes tt: c16-00 
g c & g26-00 g c & 222-00 

Boe thea te Ss Olas Gees eee ee: 13-50 
12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 
10-00 12-00 8-00 9:00 

ee a c15-00-17-25}..........1e10-50-15-00 
13-00 c15-00 13-00 {c12-00-15-00 
10-00 12-75 | 6-00-7-00 10-50 

8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 
12-00 c14-00 11-00 c13-00 
12-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 
11-000 12-125 7-250 8-625 
10-00 11-50 6-50 8-50 
12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 
8-250 12-00 8-833 10-625 

ae ee 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 
17-00 18-50 6-50 7-50 
19-50 110-50 9-00 10-00 

ate eer te Crete O0r sees peel. c14-00 

PER NSH (i io8 peas aa Sik 9-000 11-333 

£ £ 
Red Metin 5 Snel eee A oH Be Saif Sel (eee, A a el 12-00 
ee yey eee ee loans ne OES 6-00 c8-00 

eto aa sete | Gee ee a a, 12-00 14-00 

Tad evalamee| te cee cote oe 9-500 10-292 

Eaitcaty an Ae al acy aerucoree crt. 12-00 16-00 

Btaahteret sgh | eae ree: 9-00 11-75 

eet ohana (oe CA ee 9-00 10-75 

Be Ia) [cee Ne ee es 5-75 

Ate. (Tal eee Ok SR Ae ee Sok 7-50 

Bee Ch eee (cy ok eee 8-00 c10-00 


So ee SY ST GE RGN a ne meee. v8 Riel a8 SMe ATR se 6S eS 6.8 N.0 <9, 6 where’ SMM a eee ata se Piel oo 1a. otc 


a. Poplar, etc. 
Houses with conveniences not 
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Rent 


























8 e 
a as s pS 
§ |83/ yseS ad ee Sad 
2 = OF eSae [ORL PE 
Pe Pala Baos BRA O§ 
se) eb Boao Rog che 
Oo Jaq 8 Bum 8 2 60-a 
aq |\SB/ FESS [ESSORS 
§ (88) Madthieeaggs s 
0 ls |a D 
Cou li Ce $ $ 
31-3 |16-9 27-485 19-649 
33°8 |12-6 22°47 14-917 
33-35}10 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
35 {13-8 20-00 14-00 | 2 
32 115 {10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
34-35110 [30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 4 
oo 15 {20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
30 {15 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
32-4 11-4 27-090 19-250 
g32-85]13 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
0-32 }10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
380 10-11 25-00 18-00 {10 
SOM 18-00 15-00 fil 
29-8 {10-9 23-167 15-188 
30 Li 120-00-3o-00) tae ae 12 
30 {10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
29-30}10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 114 
30 {10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 115 
28 9-5}18-00-20-00 |10-00-12-00 116 
27-28}12 -5|k23 -00-33-00115 -00-23- -00 }17 
30th 16-00 11:00 |18 
35 |8-10/25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 }19 
28 {10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 120 
29-4 | 9-5 28-768 20-900 
382 {10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
30-32]10 |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
28-30] 8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
28 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
383 8 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 125 
27-30}10 }m20.00-35.00}m18.00-25.c0}2 
30 {10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-15-00 {27 
380 6-7/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
230 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
230 6 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
25 7 = |25-00-35-00 }18-00-25-00 |31 
28-30 ye 25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 132 
26 25-0 16-00-20-00 133 
27-28 ‘6 24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 134 
28-30} 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 135 
25-27/10 |20-00-24-00 |14-00-16-00 [36 
25 {10 |30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
24-25] 10-2/30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 
25 9-8/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
28  {12-5!25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
230 12 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 
30-32]10-7/25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 
380 8-3}15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 
35 —|10-7/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 
30 10-5 25-00 
27-30}10 #7 8 14-00 
30 25-00-35 -00 
30 |10 125-00- 30: 00 }15-00-20-00 
35 8-3}25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
30 {10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
32-0 |15-0 35-000 24-500 
28-30}15 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 
385 {15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 
34-4 11-3 35-090 20-750 
385 110 {30-00-50-00 80-00 
385 {10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
30-35]10 85-00 25-00 
35 85-00 20-00 
33-8 |11-3 28-750 20-125 
g  |11-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 
35 ie r 
35 85-00 25-00 
385 |15 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
30 30-00 18-00 
435-1 [12-7 26-250 20-625 
40 20-00 18-00 
40 2-00-31:00 |20-00-25-00 
37-5 30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
35 18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 
30 29-0 25-00 
28 20-00-22-00 /16-00-18-00 
13-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 
12 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 


j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 
extensively occupied by workingmen, 


| 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 





Commodities 





mo- 
dities 





Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 200 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)| 67 
II.—Animals and their Products........... 50 
TII.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 28 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 
V..5—[ronand iiss erOaucts- nr amere sane ae 26 
VI. zo ean Leicvice Metals and their Pro- : 
se hice Rope TRCRR POLST Ri cikele teens avatar setae } 
VIL: —Non-iietaiti Minerals and their Pro- Ve 
VIII. he eect and Allied Products. . i 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 
TET = Marines 23.34) acme tener: eee 8 
LIL: Fores ten chins erin salt sb eb a eee ee 2 
TVi— Minerale hse ve sna ee ee eee 67 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 
All manufactured (full or chiefly)....... 129 
Classified according to Purpose: 
I.—ConsuMERS’ Goops (Grours AANDB).|} 98 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco........ 74 
Beverages: bios: bac anioee oe «ele 4 
Breadstufist..: 5 240.0060: ana ee 8 
Cho6colatess. ccc - ced ee are meee 1 
Bishie onc get vc coe san see ee ee 8 
ETULtS costco ci AR ee renee 8 
Meats, Poultry and Lard..:........:... 12 
Milk and Milk. Productsiz. 4.4.-.«2 05) 11 
Sugar, relied... .. 5 eee eee eee 2 
Veretaplesin. a ash cs emesis cee 10 
NOSES dais sie teks sions Mer ee ee Ce ee 2 
"PODAGCGO’ Sc 8a lecc.g vue, okesae ee ee 2 
Miscellaneous...,..:. .. «be sean ane eee 6 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosi- 
lery and underw: CAT) Acar ccavdon + sae peer 11 
Househould equipment............ ae 13 
Wry GUT Cs. pes ce ie aac de ie ae ete a 3 
Glassware and pottery..............- 3 
Miscellaneous .2..:cbes aides sere 7 
II.—Propucers’ Goops (Groups C anp D)| 146 
(C) rains E-Quipment;.4-0 cae . 
Licht, Heat and Power Equipment and 
Supplies 8... ae canes area eee 7 
Miscellancous..rrnii: exci ce te eee 4 
(D) Producers’ Materials. . 131 
Building and Construction Materials. . Bye 
Taiber Ou tes ee 14 
Painters’ Materiaise.. 0+: me esd ae ee 4 
Miscellancousssaremaicen- cee meee 14 
Manufacturers’ Materials................- 99 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . OL 
Hor Bur (Industeyag-) jos skeeee ere 2 
Hor leather INdusuLy...eer eee me 6 
For Metal Working Industries.......... 27 
For Chemical Using Industries......... 7 
For Meat Packing Industries........... 4 
For Mining and other Industries........ 9 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials..... 23 


(Continued from page 1246) 


Oct.| Oct.] Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 


1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
102 -3/131-6|199- 0/209 -2]243-5/ 171-8) 148 -1)153-1)157-0/156-0)151-3)151-4/152-4 


111-6] 149 -8)220-2/234-4)287-6/178-2|130-8|141-6]168-5/157-3) 161-6) 161-8) 161-6 
102-5)119-9]179-4]198-7}204-8/154-6]133-3]135-1)132- 1/148 -3]141-9]143-6/145-7 
97-8]133 -3]269-9]281-4/303-3|165-0|176-6]197-8]193-1]188-5)156-5)165-0)171-5 
94-3]100-1/139-4]171-6|241- 6) 202-5]171-0|178-2)157-2|158-5) 155-5) 154-3/154-3 
97-7|151-8]227-3}201-8|244-4)185-7|157-9| 167-4) 155-2] 148-6] 145-1) 142-6/142-2 


96-2]137-3|144-2)135-6]137-7| 98-6/100-9} 93-8] 97-2)107-4) 98-1) 93-6) 93-6 


94-5]102-2/144-9/163-8|197-5|205-4/189-2]184-1/179-6/177-2)175-8)170-3]170-2 
103 -0}123-1]187+3]185-4/223 -3|184-7|165-6] 164-5] 154-8)158-4)158-2/152-4)152-4 


110-6} 143 -4)212-3]232-5/258-2}164-2)123-0/123- 
98-8}107-1)172-5]177-5) 173-5) 142-3/132-0/125- 
94-3}100-1}139-4]171-6]241-6|202-5)171-0)178 
95-8}121-5|166-1|167-8]196-2}175-6}159-7|157- 
104-2}133 -4|189-2)206-0/244-0}168-4)142-7)143- 
101-0] 130-4) 196-9] 204-4)|242-0)180-0)151-8}157- 


101-3)120-6)172-8)191-7)226-1)174-4/149-3 
105 -6)132-3}193 -3) 207 -6)244-4)170-7/139-4 
101-7}125-2)197-5)218-2|249-7)176-0)201-7 
110-6}144-4/224-4)216-6/261-2/186-9)129-8 
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lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9;. 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4;° 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 

Retail Prices 

Beef prices were again generally lower 
sirloin steak being down from an average of 
31.7 cents per pound in September to 30.8 
cents in October; round steak from 26.0 cents 
per pound in September to 25.4 cents in 
October; rib roast from 23.9 cents per pound 
in September to 23.7 cents in October; and 
shoulder roast from 17.4 cents per pound in 
September to 17.2 cents in October. Veal 
also declined slightly, averaging 20.5 cents 
per pound. Mutton was up from an average 
of 28.8 cents per pound in September to 29 
cents in October. Both fresh and salt pork 
were slightly higher, the former averaging 
28.5 cents per pound and the latter 26.6 
cents. Bacon was slightly higher, being up 
from an average of 38.5 cents per pound in 
September to 88.8 cents in October. In fresh 
fish cod steak, halibut and white fish advanced 
slightly. Salt cod fish and finnan haddie were 
somewhat lower. 

Eggs advanced in practically ail localities, 
fresh averaging 52.6 cents per dozen in 
October, as compared with 46.3 cents in 
September and 40.3 cents in August, and 
cooking averaging 47 cents per dozen in 
October, 42.2 cents in September and 36.7 
cents in August. Milk was up from an 
average of 11.7 cents per quart in September 
to 11.9 cents in October. Higher prices were 
reported from Sorel, Montreal, Toronto, 
Brantford, London, Port Arthur, Fort William, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. and Lethbridge. Butter 
showed a general advance, dairy averaging 
41.6 cents per pound in October, as compared 
with 89.3 cents in September, and creamery 
averaging 46.3 cents per pound in October, 
as compared with 44.1 cents in September. 
Cheese increased slightly to 31.3 cents per 
pound. 

Bread and soda biscuits were unchanged 
in the average- Flour was slightly lower 
averaging 5.3 cents per pound in October, as 
compared with 5.4 cents in September. Rolled 
oats and rice were slightly higher. Canned 
vegetables were unchanged. Onions were 
substantially lower at an average price of 4.8 
cents per pound. Declines occurred in most 
localities. Potatoes were lower in practically 
ali localities and averaged $1.58 per ninety 
pounds in October, as compared with $1.78 
in September. Prunes fell from 14.7 cents 
per pound in September to 14.6 cents in 
- October. Coffee and tea showed little change. 
Anthracite coal averaged $16.32 per ton in 
October, as compared with $16.26 in Septem- 
ber. Higher prices were reported from 
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Windsor, N.S., 


Moncton, St. 
Quebec, Oshawa, Orillia, St. Catharines and 


John, N.B., 
Kitchener. Bituminous coal showed little 
change at an average price of $10.16 per ton. 
Coke advanced slightly averaging $13.14 per 
ton. Wood showed little change, hard aver- 
aging $12.07 per cord and soft $8.98. Matches 
were down from an average of 11.6 cents per 
box to 10.9 cents. An increase in rent was 
reported from Nelson. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of statistics. 

Slightly lower levels for wheat prevailed 
during October, No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaging $1.44 per bushel as compared 
with $1.45 in September.. The low price for 
the month was $1.38% reached at the beginning 
and the high $1.514 reached about the middle 
of the month. Favourable weather conditions 
during the latter part of October contributed 
to the downward movement. Coarse grains 
also were somewhat lower, western barley at 
Winnipeg being 781 cents per bushel in 
October, as compared with 79 cents in Sep- 
tember; western oats 633 cents per bushel in 
October and 643 cents in September; flax 
seed $1.88 per bushel in October and $1.95 
in September; American corn $1.02 per bushel 
in October and $1.13 in September; and 
Ontario peas $1.50 per bushel in October and 
$1.55 in September. Ontario rye advanced 
from 89 cents per bushel to 93 cents. Flour 
moved in sympathy with wheat, the price at 
Toronto being down from $8.25 per barrel to 
$7.94. Shorts at Toronto fell from $36.25 per 
ton to $33.05. Lemons were up from $6-$6.50 


per case to $10-$12. Bananas advanced from 


$3.50 per bunch to $4.75-$5.25. Oranges were 
also slightly higher at $9.50 per box as com- 
Raw sugar at 
Montreal was down from $4.83 per cwt. to 
$4.26. Potatoes were slightly higher in most 
localities, the price at Montreal being up 


from $1.19 per bag to $1.20, at Toronto from 


$1.33 per bag to $1.49, and at St. John from 


$2.89 per barrel to $3-$3.25. Cotton seed oil 


rose 1 cent per pound to 145 cents. Turpen- 
tine was down from $1.02 per gallon to 93 
cents. Rosin declined 50 cents per barrel to 
$13.50. Western cattle at Winnipeg showed 
little change from the levels in September. 
Choice steers at Toronto were up from $8.024 
per hundred pounds’ to $8.14. Hogs at 
Toronto fell from $11 per hundred pounds in 
Bacon was 
down from 25-26 cents per pound to 24% 
cents. Beef, hindquarter, declined from $18 


‘per hundred pounds to $17.60, while mess 


pork advanced from $33.50 per barrel to 
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$35.50. At Montreal the price of milk to 
producers advanced from 21 cents per gallon 
to 29 cents. Finest creamery butter at 
Montreal rose from 41 cents per pound to 42 
cents. Fresh eggs at Toronto were up from 
52-56 cents per dozen to 55-60 cents, and 
storage from 414 cents per dozen to 42; cents. 
Raw cotton at New York was down from 21.9 
cents per pound in September to 20.9 cents 
in October. The high price for the month 


was 21.8 cents at the beginning and the low 
19.9 cents reached on the 24th. The higher 
prices prevailing for raw cotton during recent 
months was reflected in advances in manu- 
factured cottons. Blue denim was up from 
46 cents per pound to 58 cents, ticking from 
491 cents per pound to 59 cents, shirting from 
61 cents per pound to 64 cents, and saxony 
from 684 cents per pound to 724 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements 

of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 

The index numbers of retail prices are from 

official sources unless otherwise stated. The 

authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
142.1 for September, an advnce of 0.8 per cent 
over the August level. Foodstuffs rose 1.4 
per cent owing to an advance in meat and 
fish. Non-foods rose 0.5 per cent, the chief 
change. being an advance of 5.5 per cent in 
cotton. Other groups showed only slight 
changes. On the base average prices in 1924 
—=100, the index number for September was 
85.5. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 121.5 in Septem- 
ber, being 1.1 per cent below the level of the 
previous month. Foodstuffs declined 1.8 per 
cent owing chiefly to a decline of 4.6 per 
cent in vegetable foods. Materials declined 
0.5 per cent with slight declines in all groups. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05=100, was 183.5 in September, show- 
ing a decline of 0.8 per cent for the month. 
A decline in foods was due to favourable crop 
reports in all cereals, but there were rises in 
potatoes, mutton and pork and in butter and 
tea. Textiles and minerals declined and the 
miscellaneous group showed a slight advance. 

Cost or Livinac.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July 1914= 
100, was 167 at October 1, as against 165 at 
September 1. Foods rose 4 points to 161 and 
other groups showed no change. 


Denmark 
WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics for September 
was 153, showing no change from the previous 
month. Advances in animal foods, textiles 
and clothing and hides, leather and footwear 


were offset by declines in vegetable foods, 
fuel and oil, metals and metal products, while 
the groups fodder, fertilizers, lime, cement 
bricks and glass, wood and paper and chemi- 
cals were unchanged. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July 1914== 
100, was 613 in September, showing a decline 
of 2.9 per cent from the August level. Both 
native products and imports declined 1.8 per 
cent. Foods declined 4.7 per cent with de- 
clines in all groups and industrial materials 
declined 1.5 per cent, also with declines in all 
groups. 

Cosr or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of hving, Paris, on the base 1914= 
100, was 507 for the third quarter of 1927, a 
decline of 3.4 per cent from the previous 
quarter. Foods declined 6.1 per cent, heat 
and light and rent advanced, clothing declined 
slightly and sundries were unchanged. 


Germany 


WHOLE.ALE Prickes—-The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 139.7 for the monthly average for 
September, an advance of 1.3 per cent over the 
August level. Agricultural products advanced 
1.5 per cent, colonial products 1.1 per cent, 
industrial raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured goods 0.8 per cent, and manufactured 
goods 1.6 per cent. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
for September, on the base 1913-14=100, was 
147.1 as against 146.6 for August, an advance 
of 0.3 per cent with slight advances in all 
groups with the exception of rent, which re- 
mained unchanged. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913=100, was 483.88 for September. 
showing a decline of 0.3 per cent from the 
July level. Foods fell 0.7 per cent with a 
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decline in vegetable foods and an advance in 
animal foods; industrial materials fell 0.2 
per cent with declines in chemical products, 
minerals and metals, structural materials and 
miscellaneous industrial materials and advances 
in textiles and miscellaneous vegetable pro- 
ducts. 


Switzerland 


Cose or Livine.—The official index number 
on the base June 1914=100 was 161 for 
September, an advance of one point over the 
previous month. Of the 70 articles in the 
budget, 32 showed no change, 22 rose and 16 
declined from the previous month. There 
was no change in the index number for rent. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices--The index number. of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
average annual. aggregate expenditure, four 
chief centres, 1909-183=1,000, was 1,540 for 
August, a decline of one point from the July 
level. Textile manufactures and animal pro- 
ducts rose, while foodstuffs of vegetable 
origin, wood and wood products, metals and 
their products, non-metallic minerals and pro- 
ducts and chemicals declined. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Census and Statistics office on the base July 
1914=1,000 was 1,610 for August, 1927, a de- 
cline of 7 points from the May level. In the 
food group groceries and dairy products de- 
clined while meat rose. Rent increased while 
fuel and light, clothing and the miscellaneous 
groups declined, 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The United States Bur- 
eau of Labour Statistics has issued a revision 
of its index numbers of wholesale prices. The 
base has been changed to 1926 — 100, and 
the basis of the weighting used is the average 
quantity of each commodity entering into the 
market for the years 1923 to 1925. The num- 
ber of articles has been increased from 404 to 
500. The following table gives the revised 
index numbers of wholesale prices, by groups 
of commodities, semi-annually, for 1923 to 
1925, quarterly for 1926 and monthly for 
1927. The revised figures are to be carried 
back for earlier years. 

The Annalist index number of wholesale 
commodity prices, on the base 1913 — 100, 
was 148.8 for October, showing an increase of 
0.7 per cent over the September level. There 
were advances in farm products, food pro- 
ducts and the miscellaneous group, with de- 
clines in textile products, fuels, metals and 
building materials, while chemicals remained 
unchanged. 

Cosr or Livina-—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July 1914 — 100, was 162.0 for August, 
a decline of 0.2 points from the July level. 
Food and the sundries group declined one 
point, while shelter, clothing and fuel. and 
light rose one point. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
on the base 1913=100, was 158.4 for Sep- 
tember, as compared with 158.0 for August. 
There were slight increases in food, clothing, 
fuel and light, while shelter and sundries were 
unchanged. 


U.S. BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS—REVISED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 
BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 1923 TO 1927 (1926=100) 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1927 | 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents, 
L and. such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., 
recorded in the Department as occurring 
during the third quarter of 1927, was 431, 
there being 122 in June, 198 in July and 111 
in August. In the third quarter of 1926, 435 
fatal accidents have been recorded. In this 
report it is the custom to record industrial 
accidents under the dates of the occurrence 
of the accidents, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources; from certain large employers of 
labour and from the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazettr. Reports of accidents were 
also recorded from local newspapers. 


By industrial groups, the fatalities occurred 
as follows: agriculture, 60; logging, 33; 
fishing and trapping, 96; ee non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 45; manufacturing, 
27; construction, 58; transportation, 67; 
trade, v3 service, 38. Of the mining aRtitents, 
14 were in metalliferous mining, 22 in coal 
iiining, 6 in non-metallic mineral mining and 
3 in structural materials. - Of the accidents 
in manufacturing, 2 were in the group, vege- 
table foods, 3 in animal foods, one in boots 
‘and shoes, one in pulp, paper and paper 
products, 7 in saw and planing mills, 2 in 
wood products, 8 in iron, steel and products, 
and 3 in non-metallic mineral products. In 
construction, there were 23 accidents in build- 
ings and structures, one in shipbuilding, 11 in 
bridge and highway, 6 in railway, and 17 in 
miscellaneous construction. In transportation 
and public utilities, there were 33 fatalities 
in steam railways, one in air transportation, 
15 in water transportation, 7 in local trans- 
portation, one in storage, 7 in electricity and 
gas and 3 in telegraphs and telephones. In 
trade, there were 7 fatalities, 4 in wholesale 
and 3 in retail. There were 38 fatalities in 
service, of which 26 were in public admin- 
istration, 10 in personal and domestic and 2 
in professional service. 


-. Of accidents involving a number of fatali- 
ties, the most notable was that of the crews 
of the Nova Scotian fishing schooners lost 
in the storm of August 24. Four large 
schooners were lost, the “Joyce Smith” with 
a crew of about 19, of whom 3 were from 
Nova Scotia and 16 from Newfoundland, the 
“Mahalla” with a crew of 20; the “Clayton 
“Walters”, with 20, and the “Uda Corkum” 
with 21; ten other fishermen on several small 
boats were lost in the same storm. In addi- 


tion to these, 18 nile Nara Scotian fisher- 
men, part of the crew of the “Columbia”, a 


Gloucester, Massachusetts schooner, were lost 


in this storm, but are not included in the 
statistics. 

In logging, at Cowichan Lake, B.C. on 
September 10, two loggers who were attempt- 
ing to strengthen the support of a skyline, 
were instantly killed when the tree gave way 
and the skyline swung free, crushing them 
against the next tree. Three loggers were 
drowned near Latchford, Ontario, on Septem- 
ber 21, when the improvised scow in which 
they were moving from one camp to another, 
capsized. In construction, at Cottonwood 
Flats, B.C. on September 26, two steam shovel 
operators were killed, and two other workers 
injured when the steam shovel overturned, 
owing to a landslide. On a bridge under 
construction near Entrance, Alberta, on July 
23, the superintendent of the construction 
gang and 3 structural iron workers were 
killed. While they were lowering a girder, 
the derrick car overturned, crushing one man 
beneath it; the other three men were thrown 
from the bridge and drowned. At Limoilou, 
Quebec, on July 27, two labourers were 
drowned when a tower on the concrete mixing 
barge on which they were working fell over, 
thereby overturning the barge. In railway 
transportation, at Dalemead, Alberta, on 
September 7, an engineer and a fireman were 
killed in a head-on collision of two passenger 
trains. In service, public administration, near 
Hilbre, Manitoba, on July 11, a pilot, a 
mechanic and a surveyor were victims of an 
explosion of a government hydroplane in 
mid-air, the plane crashing to the ground and 
the three men being instantly killed. An 
explosion on the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine steamer, “Canadian Carrier” 
off Halifax, N.S. on September 24 resulted in 
the deaths of three oilers. A main stop valve 
blew off, filling the compartment with steam; 
one man died immediately and the other two 
within a few days. 

Supplementary lists of  accidents—The 
supplementary lists of accidents occurring in 
1926, to be found after the main table of 
accidents, contains only one fatality, that of 
a metal miner in British Columbia, who was 
injured in an explosion in December, 1926, 
and died in May, 1927. The supplementary 
list of accidents occurring in the first half of 
1927 includes 18 fatalities, of which 6 were 
in logging, one in fishing and trapping, 5 in 
mining, 3 in manufacturing, one in construc- 
tion and 2 in transportation and public utili- 
ties. One accident occurred in February, one 
in March, 2 in April, 4 in May and 10 in 
June. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1927 


Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 



































































AGRICULTURE AND 


SrTrocKRAISING— 
Marnier Seapets «oss oe Shawvilleli Quel Sasser. . a Struck by lightning. 
PANG? 2. cica ue aunecdone ee ArkonanOntieed. acento + b- While driving load of hay into barn, beam struck 
; his head. Died July 5. 
Manmers Rte: sade Viking District, Alta........ While making repairs beneath car engine, it 
dropped on his head. 
PIA RINEIia.002 2 =e ee St. Malachie, Que........... Struck by falling tree. 
FPuit eTOWeL. oc 62.03% St. Catharines, Ont......... Fell from cherry tree. 
Farm labourer........ } Near Wetaskiwin, Alta...... Crushed when gale blew down granary where they 
Farm labourer........ slept. 
Warnaehand 4... ..clene OsacaxOntaenosd. dacsskel . oe Attacked by bull while driving cows. 
Farmer’sson.......... Port-HopesOnts. Jaieneh). . 2 Gored by bu 
Harmer ee Gee). see Near Brantford, Ont........ Pulling on hay fork trip rope, which parted and 


Farmers SON... <2 ee BectonsOnt.t <ta.ebieck.- i Struck by lightning. 

Parmer s. 1). oo oreeereee Bay hameT pig Opthos. 5)...» Struck by a tree while felling same. 

Farmer’s wife......... Nesbitt aMandmenaeast oa Trampled by cow. 

Parmvhand 3. seem: Camrose,-Alta. Hecnaet t+. - rebeE by tractor which sank in mud and turn- 
ed over. 

Harmer scjcacce eee Brompton Tp., Que......... Struck by falling trees 

Barimer SisOnvae.. are Rola Sasks, aesiesk 25%). a0 Struck by lightning while ploughing 


Farmer’s SOM. .2<: 23.0 


Willowbrook, Sask.......... 


PARI LAG: .ey wees St. Gabriel de Brandon, Q.. Electrocuted as he touched fence through which 
current from near-by short circuit was passing. 

MaRIMOTAS .. saicae erator Near Innisfail, Alta......... Struck by lightning while driving team. 

DAGIN ET os oe cae seen Near Camlachie, Ont....... Fell from binder, owing to heart attack; dragged 


by horses. 

Struck by lightning . 

Owing to dizziness he fell from a hay-mow. 
Struck by lightning while driving tractor. 
Trampled by cows. 

Was moving obstruction from blade of mower, 
when horsesstarted to move and he was caught 
in knives. 


Near Lakeside, Ont......... 
South Dumfries, Ont........ 
RONSON Gs OMG hasGiaeray aks = = 
Gananoque, Ont...........- 


Harmen sisOn sie. 
Farm labourer......... 
Harmer 26.) 55 «ce eee 
Harmer s.:. eas sae 


VALTNVGT Music se dashes Near Sperling, Man......... While turning into gate on load of hay, team ran 

away; was thrown to ground and run over. 
SWAT ING R eee rei os 32 oe AlberntaB: Gar gece wa cccrsts se: Kicked by cow. 

EPriek arivers.aascee Near Oshawa, Ont.......... Struck by motor car. 

Harmergy save stns «cs Hantsford ANS indeuat se « «i While operating a mowing machine, horses ran 
away, throwing him beneath machine. 

Farmetae.ine see sete Roslin Ontesne scat er cits +: Injured when horses on hay rake ran away. 

HMarmer?sisO0n..csedeee Hinterpris@s OMe ss. 60 « afe-e's.« Pierced by fall of hay fork while repairing same. 

arm band s.-c.enueee Inverarva OMntaadece es cece o 6 While hoeing was crushed by horse. 

Truck farmer......... \ Near Hamilton, Ont........ Truck struck by radial car. Boy died of injuries 

Farm hand< senses = Aug. 10. 

Farmerw@een 2a cde HehosBayva Onthacssaauctie«< - 69 |Fell from hay rake, striking head on a wheel. 

Tarmier ssh. bisel..ag¢ Near Arthur, Ont........... Was helping to tear down barn, which collapsed, 
crushing him. 

Parmeviscast.s- 9-00 \ Near Braddock, Sask....... Asphyxiated by gas while drilling well. 

Farmer’s son......... 

Farmeravce ci are CShicoutimiv@ue, ssid. > « Unloading milk cans, which fell, crushing him. 

Farmer? is.4seees. sere Maple Creek, Sask.......... Struck by lightning while loading hay. 

Farmer, teesesee coerce St. Isidore de Prescott, Que. While repairing hay presser was kicked in face by 
the horses and caught in machine when horses 

ran away. 

Farm |hand.......ecee Near Belleville, Ont........ Carried to roof of barn by grain carrier rope ; 
fractured skull. Died Aug. 28. 

Parmer) sehrsteen se ne Hon wiClon Ne osncuienie a cectencs = Was on load of hay leading horse which bolted. 
dragging him to ground. Died Sept. 9. 

Harner... cee Near Weyburn, Sask........ Struck by lightning in grain field. 

Harmerar. csc tee a MAiNaGy NRO re mide cect on Fell from wagon when seat broke. Died Sept. 10. 

Harmen de.boi eee Wilsonville, Ont............. Kicked by horse while unhooking cultivator. 

Parmer. . ass asee nike Saltcoats woasknauslact> + - Overcome by gas while repairing well; drowned. 

Parmerictie.ne decane Wernon Onta. sacra achat ct. o.a2s Fell from load of hay when wagon struck rut. 

Farmetas.s.592 907 Ja8 HromesiOnbisst< dlr btis. « - Burned while lighting natural gas jet. 

Farmernsimaiae 20-6 Colborne; Ont tometauot<. « Crushed between tractor and threshing machine 
when the former slid down grade. 

Parmeérn..ankrcetincec: Gananoque, Ont............ Wagon struck by truck. 

Farm labourer......... Mewvianwmoaskaren at cakes. ve Caught in threshing machine. Died Sept. 24. 

Harmer care ceo att St. Phillippe de Prairie, Que Going to milk, was trampled by cows, which 
were frightened by dog. 

Farmer.<.am sieener Near WoodstockseN. Be...) © PON) esse... Thrown from wagon when brake handle broke, 
andrunover. Died Sept. 28. 

VFarmersmanie os sce: DidsbutyacAltaneeensattecss=|imet | 2091. isc Fell from binder and run over. 

Farmeria.cdaoeneeene Near Moose Jaw,.saske,.. 42] <5. 26-|..96.¢..:.. Thrown from wagon when horses bolted. 

Girl on farms «2.6. -e-er Near Bengough, Sask....... Dragged by runaway horse. 

ATIN GY waniGeae tee soe Stat OUTSHOUC sins neta Be oo Bolt breaking on hay wagon, horse ran away. 
Parmer.ees sews. o GlenavonnSask.cccaqe- +45) 9 | SU |S eMec cee Fell from top of separator. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1927—Continued 








Trade or Industry 


Locality 





LoGGine— 


Hand logger.. 
Hook*tenders. 7.0 
Logger 


Logger 
OSCR eee. ate one 
Chasers. eee ee ee 
Proprietor of t. Logming 


Logger ot eva Rees eects 


TOR CCT Vee a ee 


BORG Ore ea eee 
Logrer soe at eee 
Truck driver for log- 

ging contractor 


Tombermans y+. os see 


LLETAD DEL tix Cons Oe ree 


90 fishermen (including 
16 from Newfound- 
land) 


Le Uluds aaron 


Mininc, Non-Ferrovus 
SMELTING AND QuaR- 
RYING— 


Metalliferous mining— 
Load man 


Miner 
Helper 


Skiptender 
ASSAWCrie Rae aot. 
Metal Miner.. 


Mint: 22 2 hee Nien 


.|Casey, Que 





.|Near Britannia Beach, B.C. 
Canoe Pass, B.C.. 

Alert Bay, B.C 
White Court Altace... 
Jervis Inlet, B.C 
Golden Lake, Ont........... 
Magnetewan, Ont 
Myrtle Pointe Gree eine 


, Bure Inlet, BEC 247 ai 
Cloud Bay, Ont Veer 
Near Chicoutimi, Que....... 
Ste. Geneviéve de Batiscan, 


Que 
(eas Anse, Queen eck 
Near Chicoutimi, Owe os. 
St. Mary’s River, N.S 
New Westminster, B.C...... 
Theodosia Arm, B.C 
Englewood, B.C 


Charlton Station, Ont....... 
Port Haney, B.C 
Theodosia Arm, B.C........ 
Near Tadoussac, Que....... 
Port Neville, B.C 
Cowichan Lake, B.C 


Cowichan Bay, B.C 
Blind River, Ont 


Lac St. Joe, Ont 
White Mud River, Alta..... 
Lake Winnipeg, Man 


Off coast of Nova Scotia.... 


Laca Torte, Ques... ... 
Whonnock: BiG. . 
Off Dunville, Lake Erie, 


Rouyn, Que.. 
Near Stewart, BC:. 
Britannia Beach, BC. 


Creighton, Ont.. 
Alice Arm, B BC. 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
Rouyn, Que.. 
Britannia Beach, BC... 
Trail, B.C 
_|Kim berly, B.C 
Schumacher, Ont 
Bird Lake, Man.. {3 ae 
South Porcupine, ‘Ont... 





Date 


July 








Age 


27 


Cause of Fatality 





Struck by rolling log. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Hit by log in swinging sling. Died July 11. 
Fell off raft. Drowned. 

Fell from a gasoline boat; drowned. 
Crushed by tree; died July 14. 

Logs rolled over workman. 

Struck by log. 


Struck by truck. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Drowned. 


Fell from logs; drowned. 

Drowned while driving logs. 

Carrying bag of dynamite which exploded. 

Crushed by tractor. 

Drowned. 

Drowned. 

Hit by top of sapling. 

While spotting cars, caught between brow log 
and bunk; died Aug. 29. 


Drowned. 

Lost footing and fell from boomstick. 

Struck by log. 

Fell from logs; drowned. 

Struck by swinging choker. 

\|Caught in skyline when tree gave way and sky- 

{| line whipped through the air, crushing them 
against the second tree. 


Jumped from truck when axle broke, and was 
run over. 
Felling tree, was struck on head. 


Drowned in lake when improvised scow capsized. 


Crushed by falling tree. 
Struck by branch disloged by falling tree. 


Shot; violence. 

Drowned while attempting to cross river. 

Stumbled over box in his boat, becoming en- 
tangled in nets; drowned. 


Crews of Nova Scotian fishing schooners lost in 
storm. 

Accidentally shot by own rifle. 

Drowned. 


Washed overboard; drowned. 





Descending shaft in swinging bucket which over- 
balanced on striking some timbers, throwing 
him out. 

Hurled through air by blast owing to short fuse. 

Explosion of delayed charge of dynamite. 

Bench fell into glory hole; victim fell to rock 
pile beneath. 

Skull punctured. 

Fell into canyon from path. 

Crushed under rock. 

Slipped on mud and fell into mine well. 

Struck by chute gate. 

Drowned. 

Fell from ladder. 

Crushed by rock. 

Canoe swamped; drowned. 

Fracture of skull. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1927—Continued 


Ss 








Trade or Industry Locality 


MINING, ETC.—Con. 


Coal Mining— 


Miner. djciout <e gamer Sydney Mines, N.S......... 
Woader.... ..:anthantes StellartonwN.Sis snes. 0 
Garpenterssctepes- ee Bevan ib Gt a. newt. ote 
NEiner).tyscseeiseercee New Waterford, N.S........ 
Miners 4.6. cadeseeeee Sydney Mines, N.S......... 
Miner cpysterek peered Glace Bay, N.S... 
Contract mimer.....) (Cassidy, D.G....,2tmth i. + -)- 
‘Ny DAVE oe ewe ieea mere Elorence. Nusauesenania +. a. 
1h RAYE) OR el eee Pees | Coleman Nita wom tees 
Mine electrician..... (GEC ya bail Baal © Wee A oe Fea 
Shooter and loader. .|Glace Bay, N.S............. 
Chain runner. -. =. 5s ResenvesNeo cuit ee)... 
IVEINOT xoyciciy caro eRe Glace:BaygNaSiestquel.. 0! 
INEIN GIy. cucioeen cera Michels Grasteccn.e4-- 
Long wall machine 

operators: h5 ae Little Bras d’Or, N.S....... 
Miner josie Sere LuscarvAltaw, saGule,. 2 
iM UIVTES Pano RIO Bios nx - Glacel Bayan Ne snes ae te ae 
Miner. heséel ame Glace’Baya NSa-eee2? 4. .5: 
GIN t.4: ae ae ree New Waterford, N.S........ 
IVE WE Toe, sisi usotza genres Glace Bay. Nubesarnme «4. <4. 
Horse trainer........ Glace Bay, N.S............. 
Min€trc|. .; prelate a Coalmont Mines, B.C....... 


Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarry- 


ing, n.€.8. 

Chief electrician..... Thetford Mines, Que......... 
VLC IR: So bores nos = _...-|Black Donald Mines, Ont... 
Employee of mining : 

EompaAl\ee. Los eee Galettay Ontsermritcla. . . 
Drilletsiex. sais wt Asbestocu@ue stan ios}... i: 
DEIREL sac => WOO e SBEe 5 Thetford Mines, Que........ 
Engineer with salt 

COMpPany. =o ee Countric bite Onteaeaset ts ....5- 

Structural Materials: 
Quarry worker....... Cédte St. Michel, Que........ 
Quarry worker......./St. Vincent de Paul, Que.... 
Engineer on quarry 
railways aaaeneeoos| Dunham Ont.see.no. «2 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco: 
Labourer with jam 
manufacturers..... Hamiultons@ntis. oro). 2. 
Muller: bavggel in. cht MarlborojAdta:.saceekitl). . 3 


Animal foods: 
Packing plant em- 
ployee..intaes. .calkdmonton,aAhial. Dose:2c). . 2. 


Owner of butter fac- 
LOT Vee Ee . (St. Barnabé, Que....252..... 





Inspector of fish can- 
HED Yate ee ae Cluelepecks. Cage ee cance 


Bocts and shoes: ° 
Office employee of 


factory-Bas. «see Quebec <Que series. «1k 
Non-metallic mineral 
products: 
Labourer with brick 
Compariye ee ee Rortetianey. BC %.. <2.ban- 


Labourer with crush- 
ed stone company .| Hagersville, Ont............ 
Labourer with cut- 
stone company....|/Thistletown, Ont............ 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products: 
babourer-sen.... cee PORE ATE MIE f One. aac. 








Date 


July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


13 


20 





Age 


24 


59 
29 
93 


28 








Cause of Fatality 


Crushed between two coal boxes. 

Caught by fall of coal. 

Fell in flume; drowned. 

Injured in mine. Died Aug. 1. 

Fall of stone; crushed. 

Killed by fall of stone. 

Fall of coal. 

Fall of stone. 

Caught by slide of coal; crushed. Died Aug. 18 

Caught by trip which left track. 

Fall of stone. 

Clothing caught in machinery. 

Struck by fall of coal. Died Aug. 28. 

Pushed to ground by a loosened timber; paraly- 
sis; died Sept. 2. ‘ 


While seated on machine, he touched signal wire 
which had come in contact with tension cable 
as result of fall of stone; electrocuted. 

Fall of coal struck end of crowbar pinning victim 
under beam. 

Fall of stone. 

Fall of stone. 

Fall of stone. 

Run over by train when returning home from 


work. 
Kicked by horse. Died Sept. 25. 
Fall of coal. 


Run over by electric train at mill while inspect- 
ing trolley. 

Both legs fractured. 

While driving load down hill, rein snapped and he 
fell beneath wheels. 

Fall of rock and earth; head crushed by drill. 

Caught in belt and thrown on to a revolving shaft 


Fracture of skull. 


Caught in pulley belt while placing same on pul- 
ey. 
Crushed between a wall and load of stone. 


Scalded by steam when engine left track and 
overturned. 


Cut on elbow; infection. A 
While climbing revolving shaft, clothing caught 
in shaft; skull fractured. 


Car in which he was being driven home from 
work struck by train. 


While taking bolt off a bar he was impaled on 
iron bar. 


Fell into vat of hot fish oil and died from burns, 
Sept. 11. 


Fall of elevator. 


Cave-in at clay pit. 
Jammed by locomotive train. 


Crane fell on workman. 


Crushed under tons of wet pulp. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1927—Continued 













Trade or Industry Locality 
ManvuFactuRINc—Con. 
Saw and Planing mill 
products: 

BWYCLes..cce nae Nanoose Bay, B.C.......... 
Mallmeny tac. ane secce MilljownsNe Bo see be oe 
WabOuLers. oe Prefontaine, Que............ 
Stationary engineer..|Fossmill, Ont............... 
Trimmer operator...|Vancouver, B.C............. 

WEP rier eg FarlinservOntelsietne.|...20 
Sawmill worker..... Braeside, Ontesy. ace 


Wood products: 
Boom man at shook 
millet ag... ee tee 


Tron, steel and products: 
Machinery expert... 
Machinery expert.... 


Labourer at steel 


Wonksyet Hace uiee SydneviiNiS wat eee. . oe 
Maliwrightacee ces se Sackville, INSBEeienus..6 . 2. 
Sheet metal worker’s 

helpers cee te eee Winniper, Mane tweias.!.. 0. 


ment firme. ee RerinaySaskwe.eseake. «s - 
Painter at steel works|Lachine, Que................ 
Labourer in machine 

Shops cae ee ESenGVvileriNieseeneeees «i... 

ConstRucTIoN— 
Buildings and structures: 

TADOULCT: a ces Smokey Falls, Ont....... “5 
ihabourerts. peti! 

General contractor...|Mersea Tp., Ont............. 
Bricklayer’s labourer|Windsor, Ont............... 
Painveree fee ne Se MontrealQue.-.. cee caee «ss 
abourer: aera ThoroldwOnta-sesseeeee. «ok 
Bricklayers... esas Waterloo, Ontessepeee. se... 
Assistant foreman..../Kapuskasing, Ont........... 
Paperhanger......... LorontosOnts-.as eee ©... 
VisbOUrEE =) a as Wear Sorel, (Que. sees... 
Painter Aas. wae LaUZODNQUCTA meee &.. 4. 
Foreman with con- 

ELACTOL oo nce ee Hamilton Beach, Ont....... 
Mabpourercca. cence Kapuskasing) Ontenn see... 
abourersssrss,.cecer Donnacona, Que............. 
Rooter seer ee aie Vancouvers iGreen... 

eo eR Oe Ottawa iOnteiamies ene... 
abourers.i.:- pas North Gower, Ont.......... 
Bricklayers sc cean Winnipeg, Man.............. 
Plimbers ae eee Montres | j@uess.a. se an 
Labourer. 20282... 300 Quebec Questgem. ss Sites. s 
Lathesmith......... Montreal, Que........... 
Electrician.......... Winnipeg, Man.............. 
Carpenter........... Kingston, Outesmeresreen. +: 
Railway: 
Mabourer = .cescetee Youbourb-C--eee seen... « 
Dabourersace eee Hudson Bay Ry., Man...... 
abourerscee seen Near Middleton, N.S....... 
Labourersa cee Near Vancouver, B.C....... 
Steam shovel oper- 
ator....... wgtete Cottonwood Flats, B.C.... 
Shipbuilding: 
abourer. 56552 é.ess Collingwood, Ont........... 





New Westminster, B.C...... 
Curran sOnta. uo. eee oe a. 


=| StiseanwMans one cee cee ee 
Near Armena, Alta......... 





48 











Cause of Fatality 
ne ee ee en eee 


Fell from log shoot on to rocky beach. 

Struck on head by winch handle. 

Burned in fire in sawmill. Died Aug. 6. 

Fell between cars. 

Struck by timber caught in belt. Died Aug. 7. 

Per in fire which followed explosion in saw- 
mill. 

Infection. 


Fell from boom; drowned. 
Rupture of tibial artery. 


Riding on plow to adjust same, fell under discs. 
While inspecting tractor was caught in wheels and 
crushed. 


Slipped from gangway, falling to wharf. 
Crushed when water tank collapsed. 


Fixing pipe to dust collector, leaned against build- 
ing, causing swinging stage to swing out; fell to 
ground. 


Caught under pile of steel pipes, which collapsed 
Plank, on which he was standing, broke, 
throwing him to bottom of tank. 


While dismantling engine, flywheel fell on plank, 
the other end of which flew up, striking victim. 


Explosion. . 

Truck wheel loosened, causing crash into ditch, 

Fell from seventh floor down shaft while moving 
staging. 

Fell from scaffold. Died July 16. 

Drowned. 

Lost balance and fell from scaffold. 


Infection. 

While hanging paper, accidentally disconnected 
gas pipe; asphyxiated. 

Fell to ground from high buidling. 

Fell from roof owing to collapse of eaves-trough. 


Kicked by horse. 

Fell from roof when support gave way. 

Fell from roof. 

Fell to ground from roof. 

Jumped on a scaffold, which collapsed; struck by 
falling log. 

Fell from a scaffold. 

Asphyxiated by illuminating gas. 

Missed footing and fell from scaffold. 

Was looking down shaft for freight elevator, which 
descended from above, crushing him. 

Fell to pavement from window when stud of 
safety belt gave way. 

Fracture of skull. 


Loading steel on scow, was knocked into lake by 
angle bar and drowned. 

Uncoupling cars on an incline, caught between 
cars. 

While throwing large rock into gully, lost balance 
and fell with it. 

Struck by gravel slide. 


Landslide caused overturning of steam shovel, 
crushing operators. 


Found lying dead on staging. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





ConstRuUcTION—Con. 







.Bridge and highway: 
Road builderrer..: Sheet Harbour, N.S........ July 6 30 |After lighting fuse, returned to get his lunch box 
and was struck by boulder from blast. 


Supt. of bridge con- f o (|Derrick car overturned on bridge. Three men 
struction gang... Near Entrance, Alta........ rs AE | ea Oe ee | thrown from bridge and drowned; fourth man 
Struct liron worker "a Dar he. aoe crushed by derrick. 
eee bande Wee | 
WADOULCIT. sce ae eae Eeasides @nttimes enh. om 25 23 |Caisson disease. 
aaa wien Grimshaw, Alta eeeiyet. 2! £125 41 |Opening can with can opener; cut hand. 
oreman, highway 
construction....... New Glasgow, N.S......... Aug. DSS (tos Struck by auto which swerved from roadway. 
Habourer A685 DolbesmiQ@uesws Rares. DAR ita A ee, Struck by falling piece of wood. 
Bridge worker....... Montreali@uersascere 5: 56: SODtre OU) te cise at a, cus. aes from bridge, breaking arm; infection. Died 
' ct 
Riveter on bridge....|Montreal, Que............... Ha WED 31 |Missed pn fell between girders, striking pier. 
Miscellaneous: 
Hilectri¢ian.....-256 Near Clova, Quen...) suly, & 18 |Fellfrom horse into lake; drowned. 
WaboureLs..4..0-2 ee Paugan Falls, Que........... ve? 18 18 Sens ih by detached bucket, he fell to 
the groun 
Mucker: 260 7e.ae a South Slocan, B.C.......... eh 2a 28 |Crushed by collapse of derrick owing to breaking 
of steel pier holding same together. 
Tabourers,.ee ewes Paugan Falls; Quevi....:...: SOE 23.) lh emer ok ee loading (a med was struck on head by 
alling piece of roc 
(Mabourer. er. Sere Paucan Halisn@uerwse.m..22) “ | 23 25 |Fell from top of rock cut. 
Wateriboy.-5. tee Port, Weller Ont. ana. .20- «. eG 15 |Fell off lock into Welland Ship Canal; struck 
me \ reas, bottom of lock. 
AWOUTCEAse.... su el ee Rf SEN OF [ocak 
oe ee }iTamoilows Que.aaieeath ) . 24 Amin (Sy a Ee ate Pee } Drowned in river when barge turned turtle. 
rakeman with con- 
struction company.}Welland Ship Canal, Ont....} ‘“ 28 20 |Engine sit track so that next car ran into 
engine, crushing victim. 
Horemantine is eee Boucherville, Que........... Aug. 1 65 ae eae loose bridge planking into water ; 
rowne 
Sewer digger........ Traile Gaede. sg AON he EM Buried in cave-in of sewer trench. 
MAPOUTCTAG Sc cis see Welland Canal— Thorold,| Aug. 7 |.......... Was under spreader repairing it, when crane 
Ont. bumped by locomotive ran into spreader. 
MaADOULCE: so cers eee Midland Ont. Seeieea.. 2 he Wa! 19 |Fell 85 feet into bin. 
ec ea hy eee Gaels ee SSTicth ee. eee ma st nes Bas eee a in windlass cable; crushed by engine. 
ADOULER haces tetas s ananogue; ONG ..6. 6.0. ept. Buried in cave-in. 
ees Ms pat Great Duck Island, Ont.....| “ 12 52 |Fractured skull. 
ook with construc}- 
tion company...... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... | ne) i oe ee Drowned. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusiic Utmitirs— 


Steam railways:— 


Extra gang labourer. |Kaministikwia Siding, Ont..] July 10 30 |Attempted to board moving train. Run over. 

Yar cdanlanvern seer Winnipeg. Manic: seb ae... fe ay 58 |Foot caught in guard rail; was run over by 
switching cars. 

Section hand........ Kamloops .BiCaeen.ue. .. <2: CD LO) || Reeser casey. Struck by freight train. Died July 15. 

Railway shopman...}London, Ont................ dae lek! 47 |Was bending down at work, when car settled and 
oe of jack flew up striking victim under 
chin 

Extra gang labourer.|Hazelbridge, Man........... Mi i ced (en, © oie yee Jumped from moving train. 

Chainmarn with en- 

gineering crew..... Near North Bay, Ont....... Sy. 19 53 |Struck by train while working on bridge. 

ILimemani eee Gilaciwanieese@ seca sie: cc SD} 88 |Velocipede struck by train. 

Section foreman..... Chester Siding, N.S........ Seg 26 57 |Power trolley collided with way freight. 

Extra gang labourer.|Lancaster, Ont.............. i OR 26 |jStruck by train while walking on track. 

Sectionman......... Windsor, Onteuccestadae lsc Aare SEE ee ee Drowned. 

ALTOID AN es eee. er Near Moberley, B.C........ se 1 37 |Died from injuries received in derailment follow- 
ing head-on collision. 

Track patrolman....|Cherry Creek, B.C......... Se PAO 56 |Speeder struck by train. 

Fireman 59 2 ( Near Lasarre, Que.......... Has OE 15 28 \)}Run over by derailed freight train. 

Fingineetun. ceaccnie: oe 15 40 

Car checker......... nes: MAN baa eae i Ae Ss UG 68 |Caught by moving cars. Died Aug. 26. 

Sectionman.......... Mile 12; E. D. SEB Os Ely..1) oe 16 385 |Speeder jumped track. 

ta. 
Sectionman.......... MorrinvallesAltasste.40.).. 4: Soh LS [pce anys © Speeder left track crashing into ditch. 
Brakeman........... LongyaacaOnten .cGhs:. ci. EE 25) Pee vate teaes ane ne between station platform and main 
e rail. 

Eapourer-cen eer e MON ACaANON bet. cocesioces ie. OB eet, ee Struck by train. 

Extra gang labourer.]/West Lorne, Ont............ a0 55 |Slipped in front of train and was struck. 

Switehnianwwe. ee North Regina, Sask......... We ait) 27 Crushed when box car overturned owing to split 
swite 

Vardmanc.ceeoc see Pointe St. Charles, Que..... Sept. 2 65 |Fell from door of car to ground. Died Sept. 4 

Fingineeres. voces. a: Dalemead, Altasc...c.602. +. Ci 7 51 \|Head on collision. 

Mineman, eee < 7 36 


Brakeman........... Winnipeg, Man.............. #10 35 |Apparently attempted to board train. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1927—Continued 








Trade or Industry 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic UTILitir&s— 
Concluded. 

Steam railways—Con. 
Brakeman........... 
Brakeman.... 


Wardman. cso 


Vardman qd oe 
Water boy for extra 


Water transportation:— 
Sailor tees AR 


Sailor On GUS... .<- 


Locality 


ef 


Di Ancya Saskes oc Bas..3. os: 
.{Gormley Sta., Ont.......... 


Montreal Queiaitveks. 226. 


Limotlous Ques...) nase 


Near Lancaster, Ont........ 
Strationd, Ont)... 7 cee 


‘Borden, PW Skee. oe 


Near Blue River, B.C...... 


BurkngtonsiNeS! eee 


Port Dalhousie, Ont........ 


Sailors ce seen ne Sailing from Vancouver, 
Mess boy.......--.- \|St. Lawrence River, Que.... 
Mess boy.. ae; 

Captain of poat...... Inverness ABC iis.) we. 
Sanlor th TRS QueheciQwekler. sae... + 


Lamp trimmers... .« 
Sat arse seer ane 
Second engineer...... 


Captain of tug boat.. 
Labourer on wharf.. 
Cookonatug:). ® 
Longshoreman....... 


Longshoreman....... 


Air transportation: — 
Mechanie.: .-- 14.6 


Local trans portaticn:— 
Paiva Liver... ssn 
TruckMala.n oss. ee 
TRGaIStGlin..4e earns 
Truck Grivetoae. see 


"ruck Griver-...006 
Truck driver........ 
nue GLivere. ese: 


Storage:— 
Elevator employee. 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones :— 


Telegraph lineman... 
Lineman’s helper.... 
Cable splicer. ......- 


Electricity and gas:— 
Electrical worker... . 
Electrical worker.... 


Operator at electric 


plant. ne see 
inemae eee 
Lineman. ee 


Employee of Power 


Commission....... 


Labourer at power 
Clan fh ae i 


TRADE— 
Wholesale: — 
Elevator man....... 


Travelling salesman. 

Salesman with brew- 
ing company.. 

Woadcutter.......... 


Montreal Qwe nee sie... 
MontrealvQuemmcee. |.4...-. 
Burrard Inlet, BiGio7)..... 

Raiséine Out. see. 
NOueperOaery Aas 5... 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 
Montreal, Queers... ac)... 


Montresl*@iwe.. eel be... 
HudsonOnt) 7 eee). 


Near Huntingdon, Que...... 


Hada, Ont.. TET. 
OntawerOat some. |... 


Brookfield, Ont. . 


Duncan, B. Cars Aa ae 
Grand Forks, cat ee 


Wort William, ‘Ont..i7.5..... 


Lytton BC HMA... 
Sto Lambert. Quer. sone... 
Hariltton? Onto 29434... 


AmosfOuet 25. awe. 
Three Rivers, Que.......... 
OSfov MN Sees MF. 
Taverpool; Ont)... 008.. 


KinsstonOnt 25252 20s. 


Near Lakefield, Ont........ 


Whelsen Quer sss be. 


Montreal, ‘@wet oocri sek... 


Cranbrook i ost... 


a BellesRixvens Opteron ...be a 


ri aAMOnte east ea eh. Fs 








July 


July 
Aug. 


July 









Cause of Fatality 


Fell from car and run over. 

Was riding in caboose of train when pitch-in 
collision occurred. 

Burned when steam pipe burst during test of 
locomotive. 

Crushed by moving cars. 


Struck by train. 

Struck on head by crane. 

Yell over wharf at car ferry; drowned. 

Getting motor-car off track, struck by engine. 


While in a row boat was struck by lumber falling 
from wharf. 
Fell overboard; drowned. 


Drowned in Colon harbour. 

Drowned when boat, on which they were return- 
ing to steamer, capsized in current. 

Explosion of gas while filling tanks. 

Received shock while handling cable to tie barge. 
Fell to deck striking head. 

Caught foot in iron mooring ring which threw 
him into water. 

Run over by railway on dock while attempting 
to return to ship. 

Stepping to dock, missed footing and fell into 


Well off wharf: drowned. 

Drowned while boarding boat in dark. 

Well into hold of vessel, after stumbling against 
hatch in dim light. 

Well into hold of vessel. 


Drowned. 


Vurdered. 

Crushed by falling cask. Died Aug. 24. 

Thrown to ground when horses ran away. 
ranked truck while in gear. Run over and 
crushed. 

‘truck by train. 

Run over by truck trailer. 

Blinded by headlights, drove truck over em- 
bankment and was thrown from it. 


‘ell from top storey of elevator. 


Run down by freight train. 
Vellfrompole. Died Sept.13 1s 
‘Yractured skull. : 


Ulectrocuted. 
Mlectrocuted. Died of burns July 20. 


Jaught and crushed in power wheel. 
Yontact with live wire; electrocuted. 
Backed against transformer; electrocuted. 


Vas electrocuted by high voltage wire while 
changing fuses. 


Dleetrocuted when broom came in contact with 
high voltage wires. 


Nas crushed by elevator which was out of 
control owing to breaking of pulley. 
\utomobile went over bank. 


Automobile hit by train. 
fractured skull. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 27—Conel ded 





Trade or Industry 


Locality 


TravDE—Continued 


Retail:— 
Butcher’s helper.....|Windsor, Ont... 
Merchant 2k Nicolet, Que... 
Apprentice with hard- 


ware and tinsmith- 


ing company....... 


SERvVICE— 


Public administration:— 
Patrolman for high- 


ways department. . 
Labourer at sewer... 
Labourer with govt. 

SULVEGY Darby . are 


Fire ranger 


Pilot 


HastinsssOntestsn-) one ee 


Judique, N.S 


SUM COes ONG gees. 6 os gas oe 


Near Nordegg, Alta......... 
Pythonga Lake, Que........ 


Photographic me-{|Near Hilbre, M 
Ghani: . eee 


Surveyor 


Boatman with Govt. 
Department....... 


Bridgeman 


— on govt. steam- 


Seaman on Govern- 


ment lightship..... 
Oiler on dredge... 
Speed officer........ aoe ee 
Drawbridge operator|Sober Island, is ec evens Ree 
Caretaker of police 
BSE AUTOM cur: otc, oe MonthealgQuers snot, 


Fire ranger 


an 


Martin River, Ont.......... 


Welland Canal, Ont 


OpsElalitaxaeNs. eta 
Manago River, Man......... 


Near Sault Ste.Marie, Ont. . 
.|Antigonish, N.S.. 1 


Quebec, Que.. 


Windermere, B.C 


Member of road gang/Bellevue Station, Ont..... 


Workman with Prov. 
Highways Board..|Grafton, N.S 
-|Causapscal, i Sie, Sn Be 


Speed officer. 


Wea DOULECE uae Moonbeam, Ont.. 
Motorotiieer,: 22. .: Ne New Westminster. 
Oiler on government }) 

ship. 
Oiler oe Offi tlalitax wNase aek. oo 
Oiler “ 


Highway petit ek 


Personal and domestic: 


Speed boat meckanic|/Georgian Bay, Ont 


Hotel employee... 5 Couttewlvarce eee 


Hotel electrician.... 


Watchman 


Guide 


Engineer.. : 
Window cleaner.. 


Guidewrs: ae 


Professional: 
Hiditons Meare: 


Teacher in mission 
school.. 


.|Beauval, Sask 





Mimnco; Ontiwiesc ion oe 


Montreal, Que....... 


Tonquin Valley, Alta....... 
Toronto, Ont... 


.|Winnipeg, Man 


.|Montreal, Que.. 
Lake St. John District, Que. 


Lake Lonise BiG vaistas. 














Cause of Fatility 


























Cutting up meat, he plunged knife into himself. 
Truck overturned and rolled down slope. 


Struck by automobile. 
Cave-in of trench. 


Fell 100 feet while descending mountain side. 

Canoe caught in eddy below dam. Drowned. 

Hydroplane prleces in mid-air and burst into 
ames. 


While swinging bridge, was turning machinery 
by hand as current was off. Current came on, 
causing handle to ‘‘kick’’ throwing victim into 


Yell into crank pit. 
Canoe upset in squall; drowned. 


Capsize of vawl boat; drowned. 
Slipped and fell into machinery. 
Motorcycle struck by train. 
Struck by handle of winch. 


Explosion of furnace, which had been lit without 
water in pipes. 

Shot following altercation over a bonfire. 

Drunken driver drove automobile into tent, pin- 
ning victim against pole. 


Premature explosion of dynamite. 
Collision between automobile and his motorcycle 
Yell under engine. 


Thrown from motorcycle. Died Sept. 19. 

Main stop valve blew off, filling compartment 
with steam and trapping victims. One 1n- 
stantly killed, second died Sept. 25, and third 


Motorcycle struck by automobile. Died Cet. 1. 


..Engine backfired and boat caught fire; victim 


While cleaning septic tank, boy was overcome 
with gas; electrician lost life inattempt tosave 


Fell down elevator shaft. Had failed to secure 
starting handle, so that car moved up before 


Fell down mountain side. 

Crushed between motor car and wall when driver 
ssepped on accelerator. 

Caught in drive belt of power unit. 

Fell to ground from window sill. 

Wound in thigh. Died Sept. 21. 


Well from Mount Lefroy while making moving 


Date Age 
Aug. 15 18 
sé 24 45 
a 17 |Drowned. 
UB ESS yaN ie Oe: 
se vi 38 
“ 8 29 
coe ott 25 
| “yi 24) 
{ 
ie oan MET 2€( 
a Fe 40} 
sme 14 20 |Drowned. 
5 1G 45 
canal. 
ABM? Waleed hen dec teed 
ef 23 24 
Avg. 1 50 
cs 2 50 
i. 5 | are ee 
hates BL 73 
eC 67 
< OY Pa bec t= Sear 
3 28; eee 
Septet --3) eee 
(73 6 7 
aoa LD 56 
SRA Fi filles soot bat : 
( 
See” eee oa | 
cs i ahi Sek ek ane { 
| hie | Miers }| on Oct. 6. 
A 30) ean es 3 
July ha Be 
drowned 
fe 7 yg | 
e Veen S ee Sorel 
jjliepaayh rare 
aie bat i? 48 
he entered. 
Ago.t "2 "|: ae eee \ 
eas path= Neal, BER J 
el aS) lh Meme eee 
Sept. 12 39 
. fi 30 
ESOS ae ES es ee 
pictures. 
Sepupl9 | cue oe coe 


Burned in attempt to save children from school 
fire. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1926 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


—— fee | 


Minine, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 
Metal miner......... PSLVO PEGs sishies hiss aft at Dec. 11 47 |Explosion of percussion caps. Died May 26, 1927. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL io OCCURRING DURING THE FIRST 
19 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Locgaine— 
EO Geren a whadanane cies Mayamas BG cnceucses eset Mar. 16 23 |Struck by falling tree. 
Oot riveranseucee ates Restigouche Co., N.B....... April 30 38 |Struck by a log. 
TOPOCr ee byacee eae ne Cardero Channel, B.C...... May 16 21 |Struck by a log. 
Riorenmnanwa ee aere Youbot; 8. Cee ee cee June 2 26 |Struck by limb from tree. 
Teamster with pulp 
contractors.......... Nipigon, Ont ty occeieries «ts 5 DON Oe Poke Drowned. 
Buckerss) os antee ober Shirley,bayn bcs de. os 6. #29 56 |Struck by falling tree. 
LOPSOP ss a ccemeorne et oe COL CoVe bce a. ce. e  hSO 27 |Struck by haulback line. 


FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
HIsherman weer ae ae Skeena River, B.C.......... June 13 28 |Drowned. 


Minine, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 


RYING— 
Metalliferous mining: 
Miners cect scores PDIMAINING OMG ta eiiccidiele «<3 Feb. 4 31 |Silicosis. 
Coal mining: 
Goal miner. e525 5 New Aberdeen, N.S........ April — 42 |Neck broken in mine accident. Died Oct. 6. 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining: Before 
MEIN OR sn nde tesa oaks Asbestos, Que... <iscews ss >: May 20. ttcch ae Crushed by a tractor. 
MMe ree ccs sae HOStisy OUuOsecasis ees ose <-° May 23 27 |Struck by cable while riding on ore trolley. Died 
June 3. yl 
MANUFACTURING— 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products: 
Labourer with pulp 
COMPAanyn.cuuk ec Connaught Station, Ont.....| June 30 60 |Sunstroke. 
Saw and planing mills: 
Millan a0 sc .syaiser Webster’s Corner, B.C...... ee, 33 |Lumber fell on him. : 
Fireman in sawmill..}]Chemainus, B.C............ ROG 52 |Buried in pile of sawdust; suffocated. 
ConstRUCcTION— 
Miscellaneous: 
a bOurebeccem care ‘River Valley, Ont:.:....5.. - June 21 16 |Drowned. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utmitres— 
Steam railways: 
Brakemativn. cadet as mein lola ool Oa Eke ascot eee May 4 34 |While moving fallen tree out of way was struck 
; ‘ by branch; septicaemia. Died June 28. 
Electric railways: 
BOnderssncer: tes eta Vancouver, iee@esetce ce a> June 24 49 |While cutting holes for bonding, was struck by 
: auto. Died June 27. 








For the purpose of establishing uniform and dustry:— Building (construction and equip- 
reasonable standards of safety in the erection, ment) Code; Heating and Ventilation Code, 
equipment and maintenance of public build- General Orders on Safety in Construction, 
ings and places of employment in Wisconsin, Boiler Code, Elev ator Code, Electrical Cod = 
the Industrial Commission has prepared and padusiza ‘ iehting segs, Behe! Lighting 
issued codes covering the important general se seers AOr Codgniaenstels Unrens ee 

one Existing Buildings, General Orders on Fire 
and special features of buildings. The codes Prevention, General Orders on Sanitation and 
deal with the following branches of the in- General Orders on Spray Coating. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Injunction in Building Trades’ Strike at 
Toronto 


pr the application of eight building 

contractors, Mr. Justice Orde issued an 
interim injunction on October 27, to restrain 
William Varley on behalf of the Building 
Trades Council of Toronto, and other repre- 
sentatives of international trade unions, from 
calling out on strike employees of the plain- 
tiffs, in connection with the sympathetic strike 
to assist the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. (Particulars of this dispute are 
given on page 1162 of this issue.) The 
representatives of the following international 
unions were named in the order:— 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters; Inter- 
national Unionzef Electrical Workers; United 
_Association ofs*Plumbers and Steamfitters; 
International Sheet Metal Workers’ Union; 
International Plasterers’ Union; International 
Hoisting Engineers. 

On October 8! Mr. Justice Logie dissolved 
could see nothing illegal or malicious about 
the action of the workmen in joining the 
sympathetic strike. The evidence showed a 
threat by the defendants to withdraw the 
different trades if the Amalgamated Car- 
penters were allowed to continue to work on 
the plaintiffs’ Jobs. 


“But this in my opinion does not constitute 
an illegal act,” his Lordship said. “There 
was a threat, of course, but the object of 
the threat was to protect the component parts 
of the Building Trades Council, and that, in 
my opinion, was not illegal; it was only 
threatening to do something—the acts of the 
defendants were only threatening what they 
had a right to do. There was no malicious 
intent either from the definition of malice and 
spite or from the definition in 1925 appeal 
cases, and therefore there was no ulterior 
motive or indirect motive which would give 
the plaintiffs cause for action. And there is 
also doubt as to the power of the court. It 
may be at the trial that the plaintiffs can 
establish that an actionable wrong was done, 
but the material before me shows that the 
injunction in the form in which it was granted 
is quite foreign to English courts. There js 
no decided case that I know of which applies.” 


Owing to the settlement of this dispute 
early in November no further action was 
taken towards issuing a formal order, and the 
entire action was subsequently withdrawn. 


Application to Enjoin all Members of 
A. F. of L. 


Early in November the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company of New York served notice 
that later in the month it would ask for an 
injunction restraining William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labour, 
and each of the members of that organization, 
from all action tending to interfere with their 


‘employees who are members of a company 


union, and from conspiring to induce employ- 
ees of the company to join the Amalgamated 
‘Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees, in violation of the agreement 
entered into between these employees and the 
company to join no labour organization other 
than the company union. This application is 
stated to represent the first attempt ever 
made to enjoin all the members of the 
American. Federation of Labour. The bill of 
complaint includes a history of strikes of 
employees of the Interborough Company, and 
cites various resolutions adopted by the 
Federation as showing an intention to elim- 
inate company unions and individual con- 
tracts. 


New York Court Defines Lawful Picketing 


The limits of lawful picketing were stated 
in a recent judgment given in the Court of 
Chancery of New Jersey in the case of Forst- 
mann and Huffman versus United Front Com- 
mittee of Textile Workers. The court stated 
that “picketing itself, for all its militant 
name, may be legal or illegal in a dispute 
between employer and employee, according to 
the manner in which it is carried on.” No 
question exists, it was declared, as to the 
right of workmen to associate for bettering 
their living or working conditions, or as to 
the right to strike as an inducement to se- 
cure from the employer the desired conces- 
sions. Workmen unable to picket in a labour 
market such as existed in the locality would 
be reduced to a futile and absurd condition. 
Under these circumstances, and so long as 
they do not resort to interdicted conduct, 
every dictate of reason and fair play requires 
that they be given an opportunity to lawfully 
discuss their grievance, or supposed grievance, 
with either their fellow employees or others 
who offer themselves to take their place, un- 
less, indeed, labour is to be returned to that 
state of bondage that succeeded legal serfdom 
in England. On the other hand, the court 
declared that the mass picketing indulged in 
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by the defendants in this case could not be 
permitted to continue, so that while “there 
should be a material modification of the terms 
of the restraining order,” an injunction would 
nevertheless be allowed to limit picketing in 
accordance with the theory of persuasion and 
imparting information, but without intimida- 
tion, even by mere numbers. 


Federal Injunction Against Mine Workers 
in United States 


The account of the proceedings of the re- 
cent convention of the American Federation 
of Labour on page 1195 of this issue men- 
tions an announcement made to the conven- 
tion that one of the most sweeping federal 
injunction orders in the history of labour 
disputes in the United States had just been 
issued. This injunction was granted to the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation, an 
employer of non-union labour, on September 
30 at Pittsburgh by Judge F. P. Schoon- 
maker, restraining the United Mine Workers 
of America, its officials and members, from 
its activities directed against the plaintiff 
company. The union was restrained from 
seeking to maintain union men in _ houses 
owned by the company; from violence of any 
sort against company employees or prospect- 
ive employees, or against company property 
(the union however being permitted to estab- 
lish a single picket post on each road leading 
to the mines for purposes of “peaceful per- 
suasion””); from molesting or interfering with 
corporation employees or their families, or 
agents of the company. Any act which might 
interfere with the production, mining, trans- 
portation or shipment of coal was prohibited. 
Trespassing on company property, loitering 
near such property or parading in the vicinity 
of the mines was forbidden, except picket 
posts on roads leading to the workings; such 
posts must be 100 feet from the nearest com- 
pany building, and must be marked to show 
it is a union picket point. 

The court, in signing the injunction decree, 
upheld the contention of the corporation that 
the union, by its activities against the plaint- 
iff, had hampered inter-state shipment of coal, 
in violation of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
The Terminal Corporation was a union strong- 
hold until April 1, when the company posted 
a wage scale lower than the union scale, and 
union miners suspended work. Since that time 
the corporation has sought to operate with 
non-union miners. 
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Seniority of Grand Trunk Railway 
Employees 


_Mr. Justice Curran, in the Manitoba Court 
of King’s Bench, recently dismissed with costs 
an action brought against the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways by William Ross, an engineer, 
and George C. Jordan, a fireman, former 
employees on the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way, which now forms part of the Canadian 
National Railway system. The plaintiffs took 
this action on behalf of themselves and of all 
engineers and firemen employed on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, and on that part of 
the Canadian Government Railways extend- 
ing from O’Brien, Ontario, to Transcona, 
Manitoba. They sought to restrain the rail- 
ways from giving effect to an agreement made 
on May 1, 1926, between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, on the one part, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen on the other 
part. This agreement consolidated the senior- 
ity lists of the engineers and firemen on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific system, the western lines 
of the Canadian Northern Railway, and the 
western portion of the Canadian Government 
Railways; and also established two new sen- 
iority districts. 

The plaintiffs claimed that under the exist- 
ing schedules governing their employment, 
agreements concerning seniority rights could 
only be made by the General Committee of 
Adjustment. of the engineers and the General 
Grievance committee of the firemen employ- 
ed on their respective lines and that the 
agreement was ultra vires of the Grand 
Lodges. 

Among other defences raised, the railways 
pleaded that all parties interested in the agree- 
ment were not before the court, particularly 
the Brotherhood Grand Officers, and the Cana- 
dian Northern engineers and firemen,had not 
been made parties; that the agreement had 
been constitutionally authorized by the Grand 
Lodges of both brotherhoods who had supreme 
jurisdiction in the matter and that the plain- 
tiffs were bound by its terms. 

Mr. Justice Curran, in the course of his 
judgment said: “It is quite evident that if 
these railways were to be operated as one 
system, under one management, as the Cana- 
dian Government contemplated and directed, 
the former seniority districts enjoyed by the 
men of the three separate systems must be 
in some way readjusted, and the separate rules, 
rates and working conditions previously in 
force in each independent system, as evi- 
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denced by then existing schedules, brought 
into harmony or consolidated in such a way 
as to be workable and uniform for all the men 
on the whole co-ordinated system. The de- 
fendants, as I understand the matter, are not 
interested in the seniority rights of employees 
further than to respect such rights as estab- 
lished and admitted among the men them- 
selves, and do not desire to interfere in this 
very delicate subject incident to railway opera- 
tion. The men must settle that themselves 
when a change in districts becomes necessary 
as was the case when these systems were 
placed under one management.” 

The judgment held that the Grand Lodges 
had jurisdiction to deal with this matter: “I 
conceive it possible,’ Judge Curran. said, 
“that the general committees of adjustment 
on each system could by mutual consent and 
agreement, bind the members of the brother- 
hood they represent in a matter of seniority 
rights by merger, change of districts, or other- 
wise, in such an event as happened when 
those systems were placed under one manage- 
ment as before mentioned, and from my un- 
derstanding of this very complicated matter 
that is exactly what they tried to do, but 
failed to reach an agreement, at all events 
on behalf of the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
Canadian Northern men. What then was to 
be done? It is unthinkable that the opera- 
tion of ‘this vast system of railway in the 
public interest should become dislocated or 
interrupted through a domestic quarrel and 
disagreement of the employees, who had no 
cause of complaint, against the common em- 
ployer, the Canadian National Railways. 
They, the men, through their duly appointed 
representatives in this emergency, turned to 
the Grand Lodge as the supreme governing 
body for a settlement of the dispute which 
they could not settle amongst themselves. An 
appeal to this body was the ultimate and only 
recourse. left. The men themselves selected 
this forum; and I do not see how any of 
them can“have any legal ground of objection 
to the agreement made on their behalf by 
the Grand Lodge officers with the railway 
company.” 

The plaintiffs gave notice of appeal in this 
case. 


Constitutional Amendments in Nova Scotia 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on October 18 handed down a judg- 
ment in favour of the Government of Nova 
Scotia in regard to the right claimed by the 
government to increase the number of mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council, and to dismiss 
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members, with a view to bringing about the 
abolition of the upper house. In October, 
1926, certain questions were submitted by the 
provincial government to the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court to determine the tenure of 
office of members of the Council and the 
powers of the Lieutenant Governor in regard 
to the appointment of members. These ques- 
tions, together with the opinions of the several 
judges of the Supreme Court, were noted 
in the Lasour Gazerre, December, 1926, page 
1256. As the Nova Scotia Supreme Court 
failed to agree, the government resolved to 
submit the same series of questions to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The committee which heard the appeal was 
composed as follows:— 

Lord High Chancellor; 
Lords, Haldane, Warrington, and Wrenbury; 
and Mr. Justice Lyman P. Duff, of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


Viscount Cave, 


The judgment of the judicial committee is 
epitomized in Their Lordships’ answers to the 
questions originally submitted to the Nova 
Scotia supreme court as follows:— 


1. Has the lieutenant governor power of 
appointing so many members of the council 
that the total number holding office would 
exceed 21 or exceed the total number who 
held office at the time of the union under the 
British North America Act? 


Answer— Yes. 


2. Is membership of the council limited in 
number? 


Answer—At present a full house is 21, but 
the number can be increased by the lieutenant 
governor in council. 


3. Is tenure of office of members appointed 
prior to May, 1925, during pleasure or during 
good behaviour for life? 


Answer—During pleasure. 

4. If such tenure is during pleasure is it 
during the pleasure of His Majesty or during 
the pleasure of His Majesty represented by 
the lieutenant governor acting by and with 
the advice of the executive council? 


Answer—During the pleasure of His Majesty 
represented by the heutenant governor. 


Legal Decisions in United States in 1926 


The United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics recently published a bulletin (number 
444) entitled “Decisions of Courts and Opin- 
ions affecting Labour, 1926.” Annual bulletins 
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on this subject have been published by the 
Bureau since 1912, with the exception of the 
years 1919-20, and 1923-24 when the bulletins 
were biennial. The present bulletin summar- 
izes the decisions rendered by State and Fed- 
eral Courts during the year in labour and 
industrial cases, including opinions of the At- 
torney General of the United States con- 
struing federal labour laws. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation continued to be the most fruitful 
source of actions at law, the courts being 
still called upon in numerous cases to con- 
strue legislation on this subject. The report 
comments on the continuance of litigation 
even under the recent forms of workmen’s 


compensation, showing that employers’ lia- 
bility is not entirely superseded. On the 
other hand many of the cases reviewed: relate 
to railway employments, to which the com- 
pensation acts generally do not apply. An- 
other important group of decisions relates to 
labour organizations. On these decisions the 
report remarks that “the development of a 
harmonious and intelligible body of laws with 
regard to labour organizations continues even 
though the progress cannot be regarded as a 
straight one or the progress steady ;” neverthe- 
less, “trends of growth and tendencies towards 
a recognition of legal personality seem to 
be manifest.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HE usual seasonal contraction in indus- 
trial employment in Canada was evident 

at the beginning of November, but the losses 
this year were smaller than in 1926, and 
activity continued at a higher level than at the 
corresponding date in the last eight years. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated state- 
ments from 6,221 employers each with a mini- 
mum. of fifteen employees, in all industries ex- 
cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business, showing that the payrolls 
of these firms were reduced from 903,099 per- 
sons on October 1, to 891,105 at the beginning 
of November. Reflecting this decrease of 
nearly 12,000 workers, the index number (with 
January, 1920, as the base = 100), declined 
from 109.0 in the preceding month to 107.5 
on the date under review, as compared with 
102.8, 97.1, 93.0, 98.8, 95.8 and 90.2 on No- 
vember 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. Reports received from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada in- 
dicated a marked decline in the volume of 
business transacted in October as compared 
with the preceding month, owing to the less- 
ened demand for harvest workers. A substan- 
tial increase, however, was noted in the com- 
parison with the figures for October, 1926, due 
to increased placements in logging and farm- 
ing. At the beginning of November the per- 
centage of unemployment registered among 
the members of local trade unions was 3.9 in 
comparison with percentages of 3.1 at the be- 
ginning of October and 2.6 at the beginning of 
November, 1926. The percentage for October 
is based on reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from 1,641 local trade unions 


with a combined membership of 172,737 per- - 


sons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.07 at the 
beginning of November, as compared with 
$10.99 for October; $11.01 for November, 1926; 
$11.23 for November, 1925; $10.46 for Novem- 
ber, 1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 
for November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 
1921; $15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for November, 
1918; and $7.96 for November, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by the 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, was slightly lower for 
November at 152.2 as compared with 152.4 for 
October; 151.4 for November, 1926; 161.2 for 
November, 1925; 157.7 for November, 1924; 
153.3 for November, 1923; 151.9 for Novem- 
ber, 1922; 153.6 for November, 1921; 224.5 for 
November, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak) and 207.4 for November, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
November, 1927, was less than during October, 
1927, but greater than during November, 1928. 
Sixteen disputes were in existence at some 
time or other during the month, involving 
1,868 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 11,718 working days. Corresponding figures 
for October, 1927, were: twenty-one disputes, 
4,058 work people, and 46,844 working days; 
and for November, 1926, thirteen disputes, 
1,183 workpeople and 9,892 working days. 


During November, the De- 


Industrial partment received reports 
Disputes from two Boards of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation, 
Act, 1907 the first in connection with 


the dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, and the second in connection with 
the dispute between the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company, Limited, and mem- 
bers of the local devisions of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. A minority report 
also was received in the second case. One new 
application for a Board was received during 
the month. A full account of the proceedings 
under the Act during the month will be found 
on page 1284. 


The Industrial Disputes In- 


An American vestigation Act of Canada 
view of is the subject of a study 
Industrial by Mr. Ben. M. Selekman, 
Disputes under the title “Postponing 
Investigation Strikes,” and recently pub- 
Act lished by the Russell Sage 


Foundation for the Im- 
provement of Social and Living Conditions 
(New York). It is intended to supply an 
answer to the question whether the act has 
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accomplished its purpose, and whether a sim- 
ilar law should be enacted in the United 
States. A pamphlet by the same writer ap- 
peared in 1916, containing conclusions that 
were not wholly favourable to the act. Sub- 
sequent events and further study, however, 
have inclined Mr. Selekman to regard it as a 
successful method of “postponing strikes” 
through its machinery for conciliation. Can- 
ada’s experience under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Alct, according to this observer, 
has proved the “futility of compulsion” as 
compared with conference and negotiation be- 
tween the parties to a dispute. Boards estab- 
lished under the act have dealt with the 
cases presented to them, “not as judges called 
upon to render decisions, nor as investigators 
to discover the relevant facts for the educa- 
tion of the community, but as peace makers 
called upon to create a friendly and informal 
atmosphere that will help to bring about 
amicable settlements.” The policy of con- 
ciation pursued by the Canadian Govern- 
ment is contrasted with “the policy of coer- 
cion sometimes pursued by government bodies 
in the United States.” The result, he says, 
has been that labour in Canadia has been won 
to co-operate in the administration of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, while in 
the United States it has often been in opposi- 
tion to laws having a similar purpose. The 
act is regarded as particularly successful in its 
application to disputes on railways, where con- 
ditions are fairly stable, but as less effective 
in connection with disputes affecting the min- 
ing industry, in which employment is unstable 
and irregular. 

Mr. Selekman’s book gives a full outline of 
the provisions of the act, followed by statistics 
summarizing the results obtained by the act 
during the twenty years of its operation. The 
methods employed in its administration are 
next described. Succeeding chapters deal with 
the attitude of labour, including the period 
prior to 1918, when it was unfavourable, and 
the later period, when it was friendly to the 
act; the attitude of employers; the constitu- 
tionality of the act; other agencies for the 
adjustment of industrial disputes in Canada; 
and finally, the significance of Canadian ex- 
perience for the United States. 


Mr. M. 8S. Campbell, of 
Appointment Dryden, Ontario, has been 
of Chief appointed Chief Concilia- 
Conciliation tion Officer of the Depart- 
Officer ment of Labour, to be re- 


. sponsible for the investiga- 
tion of industrial disputes and of mediation 
between employers and employees. The De- 
partment of Labour has for many years main- 
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tained a staff of officens at various points 
whose services are utilized in the adjustment 
of labour disputes. Mr. Campbell will be in 
general charge of this work. 


The Government Annuities 


Progress of Branch of the Department 


Dominion of Labour states that with 
Government a total of 8,574 government 
Annuities annuitants on the rolls on 


November 30, the increase 
for the first eight months of the current fiscal 
vear of those who have contracted with the 
Federal Government for this system of pro- 
tection against old age was 737, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. The 
737 new contracts are am increase of 132 per 
cent over the same period of 1926, while the 
sum of $2,174,400, received from all annuitants 
during the year, represents an increase of 83 
per cent over the amount received during the 
eight months period last year. 

Within the past month the province of 
Quebee has adopted the Federal Government’s 
annuity system, incorporating it as a pension 
plan for technical school teachers. Hon. Ath- 
anase David, provincial secretary, approved 
the project and at the moment the teachers 
and professors of the Montreal Technical 
School, the Quebec Technical School, the Hull 
Technical School and L’Ecole Polytechnique 
of the University of Montreal have come 
within scope of this scheme. It is intended 
to extend the plan so as to embrace the other 
technical schools of the province as soon as 
possible. Five per cent of the teachers’ sal- 
aries is deducted, with the provincial govern- 
ment contributing an additional sum equal 
to this five per cent to go for premium pay- 
ments. The annuity is to commence at the 
age of 65. 


The picture on page 1273 
of this issue represents the 
payment, at Alberni, B.C., 
of the first Old Age Pen- 


Presentation 
of first Old Age 


Pension in 


Canada sion in Canada. As al- 
ready noted in the LaBour 
GazeTTE (April, 1927, page 382) British 


Columbia was the first province in Canada 


‘to enact legislation giving effect to the Fed- 


eral Old Age Pensions Act passed by the 
Parhament of Canada at its last session 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, 1927, page 374). The 
British Columbia Act is administered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of the prov- 
ince. In this case the presentation was made 
to William Henry Derby, a pioneer of Van- 
couver Jsland, the ceremony taking place in 
the office of the provincial Government Agent 
at Alberni. Interested spectators of the 
event were Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P., Comox- 
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‘ CLAIM No. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
A-L $. 20.00 Sept.20,1927 
William Henry Derby 
PAY TO THE ORDER OF Alberni, B.C. 


THE SUM OF Twenty Dollars. 


THe WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION BoarD 


be ea 


To 
THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
PRESENTATION, AT ALBERNI, B.C., OF THE FIRST OLD AGE PENSION 
PAID IN CANADA 


Left to Right—W. H. Derby, the first recipient; A. W. Neill, M.P., Comox-Alberni; Major 
Beds Pde: M.L.A., Alberni; A. G. Freeze, Provincial Government Agent, Alberni. 
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Alberni, who took a prominent part in the 
parliamentary debates on this subject; and 
Major R. J. Burde, M.L.A., Alberni, who 
was prominently identified with the recent 
provincial legislation on old age pensions, 
male minimum wages and the 8-hour day. 


Miss Charlotte Whitton, 


Child welfare executive secretary of the 
in New Canadian Council on Child 
Brunswick Welfare, and assessor for 


Canada on the Child Wel- 
fare Commission of the League of Nations, 
recently delivered an address in Saint John, 
N.B. at a meeting held under the auspices of 
the Saint John Health Centre. According to 
press reports, after touching on the _ inter- 
national aspect of child welfare and describing 
her work on the League of Nations Child 
Welfare Commission, Miss Whitton stressed 
the fact that as the right of the provinces 
was supreme in welfare legislation, Canada’s 
place among the nations was determined by 
the most backward of her provinces. She 
stated that the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare had sent her to New Brunswick to 
draw attention to the particulars in which that 
province fell below Canadian standards. She 
said that in New Brunswick she found three 
different standards. The School Attendance 
Act placed upon the. local authorities the 
responsibility of putting its compulsory clauses 
in force, and urban districts had the privilege 
of raising the compulsory age to 16 years from 
the required 14 years, while in rural districts 
it might be reduced to 12 years. She found 
that some districts had no compulsory law. 
If a uniform school attendance act would put 
too great a strain on the people of the Pro- 
vince she pleaded for an age limit under 
which children might not enter gainful occu- 
pations. 

Press dispatches indicate that a resolution 
is now before the Women’s Institutes of New 
Brunswick calling on the Provincial Govern- 
ment to amend the School Attendance Act so 
as to remove the clause which gives the school 
trustees the option of enforcing compulsory 
school attendance regulations, and to make 
compulsory attendance effective throughout 
the Province. 


On the eve of the day when 


Extension effect was to be given to the 
granted to new rule on the subject of 
Canadian Canadian-born “commu- 
“commuters”’ ters” residing in Canada 

and crossing the inter- 


national boundary to work, the United States 
government granted an extension of time 
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before its enforcement (the new regulation on 
the subject was noted in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazerts,”° page 1164). It was stated 
that the postponement was granted after 
negotiations between the Canadian legation 
and the government at Washington. Six 
months ago the United States Department of 
Immigration issued a ruling that the terms of 
the immigration law of 1924 would be strictly 
enforced against “commuters” across the bor- 
der under this law. Native-born Canadians 
were to be required to obtain non-quota visas 
and pay a head tax, and non-native Canadians 
to apply for quota visas as “foreign born.” 
Six months were allowed to Canadians living 
on the Canadian side and working on the 
United States side to become qualified as 
immigrants. The period of grace was to expire 
on November 30, but this is now extended for 
a period not yet specified. 


The employees’ relief as- 


Nova Scotia sociation in connection with 


Coal Werkers’ the Dominion Coal Com- 
Relief pany of Nova Scotia is 
Association described in the course of 


an article in the Canadian 
Mining Journal, November 4, 1927, outlining 
the coal mining operations of the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation Limited. (Further refer- 
ence to this article is made in the Notes on 
Industrial Safety and Health on another page 
of this issue). Each of the subsidiary com- 
panies of the Corporation has some form of 
rehef association, but that of the Dominion 
Coal Company particularly deserves mention. 
Under this scheme all the employees contrib- 
ute 380 cents per week, or $1.30 per employee 
per month. The company contribute 25 per 
cent of the amount of the employee’s contri- 
butions, or 324 cents per employee per month. 
The provincial government supplements these 
payments by contributing three-tenths of one 
cent per ton on coal sales. The contributions 
to the fund from these three sources amount 
to about $1.71 per employee per month. 


Relief—Members who are disabled from 
working receive relief from the fund as fol- 
lows: For the first six months $9 per week, 
for the second six months $4.50 per week, 
for the following two years $2.25 per week. 
In cases of extreme necessity special grants 
are made, such special grants not to exceed in 
any one case the sum of $100 in any one 
year. 

Death Allowances—In cases of death the 
widows and children receive $150 ($100 from 
the association and $50 from the provincial 
government); the widow further receives for 
five years a monthly payment of $8, with a 
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monthly payment of $3 for each child until 
the age of 14 years is reached. Disabilities 
due to occupation, however, are dealt with by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, and are 
not paid for by the association. 

Pension Fund—Following the merger of the 
various companies now forming the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, a pension fund was, 
in 1923, voluntarily established by the cor- 
poration for the benefit of employees super- 
annuated or incapacitated under long service. 
The amount of pensions paid monthly to 
persons retired is at the rate of one per cent 
of the average monthly pay received by them 


during the last ten years of service, multiplied~ 


by the number of years of their entire service, 
limited to $75 monthly as a maximum. Any 
employee who has been 25 years in the service, 
and who has reached the age of 65 years in 
the case of a male, or 55 years in the case of 
a female, is eligible for a pension. It is 
stated that the value of this fund in the four 
years of its existence has been well proven 
and is appreciated by many of the older em- 
ployees who in this period have been super- 
annuated. 


At a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Australian 
Commonwealth and State 
Governments, held at Mel- 
bourne in June, 1927, it was 
decided to set up a Royal Commission “ to 
investigate the general question of the insti- 
tution of a system of child endowment or 
family allowances in Australia, with particular 
reference to its social and economic effects.” 
This commission was set up in September. 
The appointment directs attention once more 
to a social experiment which has attracted 
widespread interest in recent years. The In- 
ternational Labour Office published two or 
three years ago an extensive study of the 
problems involved in the adoption and opera- 
tion of a system of allowances, by way of 
supplement to wages, in respect of dependants, 
and those who desire a general or a detailed 
knowledge of the question are referred to that 
volume. One of the fundamental issues in- 
volved in the establishment of such a system 
is whether the allowances should be contingent 
on the good will of employers or should be the 
subject of legislative enactment. In France 
and Belgium, where highly developed systems 
have been introduced by the initiative of em- 
ployers, the latter are opposed to any com- 
pulsory or supervisory measure; they prefer 
to maintain the private and voluntary char- 
acter of the institutions which they have 
created. In some other countries, however, 
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the intervention of the Government for the 
purpose of regulating, if not actually estab- 
lishing, systems of allowances is under dis- 
cussion. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that, in the event of the Australian 
Commission deciding to recommend the insti- 
tution of a system of allowances, it is in- 
structed to report, among other specific ques- 
tions relating to the organization and adminis- 
tration of the scheme, as to whether the 
necessary funds should be provided out of 
public revenue. 

The subject of family allowances has been 
dealt with in the Lasour Gazerre during the 
past two years, the last reference being in 
the issue for May, 1927, page 517, when the 
provisions of the Family Allowances Act of 
New Zealand were outlined. In several Euro- 
pean countries, notably in Belgium, France 
and Germany, systems of family allowances 
have been in operation for a number of 
years. In Great Britain, the Royal Commis- 
gion appointed in 1926 to investigate the 
British coal strike, recommended the adoption 
of a scheme of family allowances in the coal 
mining industry (Lasour Gazetrtr, May, 1926, 
page 426). In June of the same year the 
convention of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild of Great Britain urged the adoption of 
family allowances on a state basis. More 
recently, a conference on family allowances 
was held at the London School of Economics 
on October 15 and 17, 1927. This conference, 
convened under the auspices of the Family 
Endowment Society, adopted a resolution 
asking the government to appoint a royal 
commission to make an inquiry into the ques- 
tion of family allowances in all its aspects, and 
to make recommendations as to whether a 
system of family allowances should be intro- 
duced and if so by what methods. 

Among those who contributed to the dis- 
cussion was Mr. H. N. Brailsford, of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party whose paper, “The 
State and Family Allowances,” described the 
prepared scheme which had been incorporated 
into the party’s official program. 


The November issue of the 
International Labour Re- 
zew, the monthly maga- 
zine published by the In- 
. ternational Labour Office, 
contains a comparative survey by Elsinore 
Haultain of the laws relating to mothers’ al- 
lowances in North America. Legislation to 
this effect has been in force on this continent 
since 1911. Miss Haultain’s survey of the 
laws of forty-two States of the United States, 
as well as of Alaska, Hawaii, and the District 
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of Columbia, and five of the nine Canadian 
provinces (Alberta, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, Ontario and Saskatchewan), sets out the 
principles on which the grant of allowances 
is made, the conditions for the grant of al- 
lowances, and the financial and administra- 
tive provisions adopted in each case. 

The writer observes that “if the granting 
of mothers’ allowances is not a final act of 
social justice, it is yet a move in the right 
direction. It is a move which hag met with 
the unqualified approval of social thinkers 
and social workers wherever it has been tried, 
which has given to thousands of mothers the 
courage and the means to continue what must 
otherwise have been a losing struggle, and to 
thousands of children a chance to grow up 
without the stigma which attaches to an 
‘institutional’ child, or the many temptations 
which assail the youngster who ‘carries the 
key’ all day while his mother is away work- 
ing.” 


The Department of Labour 
of the State of New York, 
in a special bulletin (No. 
143) lately published, gives 
the results of a comparison 
of men’s and women’s em- 
ployment and _ earnings 
over the two-year period, June, 1923-5. Sep- 
arate details as to the employment of men 
and women is said to be presented for the 
first time in this report. It is found that in 
the matter of employment women furnish a 
large proportion of the workers employed in 
irregular or less highly organized industrics. 
They form also the larger part of the irregu- 
lar forces in the more highly organized in- 
dustries. Women receive, on an_ average, 
only a little more than half the earnings of 
male factory workers in New York. They 
are usually in different occupations from men, 
and for this reason it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact reason for the inequality of wages 
as between men and women, and “whether 
women are paid only about half as much as 
men workers because their skill and strength 
are worth only half as much, or because their 
wages are influenced by social pressure and 
lack of bargaining power.” Women’s aver- 
age wage, by industries, ranged in 1924-5 from 
$12.50 a week in the canneries to $24 in 
women’s clothing. The averages for « men 
started at almost $26 in the candy factories 
and went up to $44.50 in women’s clothing. 
Harnings as high as $40 or $45 a week for 
women were found in a few industries with 
strong organizations. The divergence was 
less marked in New York city than in factor- 
ies elsewhere in the State. The report states 
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that “perhaps the most impressive fact 
brought out in the whole study is the large 
reserve of labour necessary to maintain the 
working force that appears on the pay rolls 
of each industry...... In this outer circle cf 
the half-employed the proportion of women 
is relatively greater than that of men.” 


The judicial inquiry into 
the McGillivray Creek 
mine disaster of Novem- 
ber 23, 1926, at Coleman, 
Alberta, which resulted in 
the death of ten mine workers, commenced 
its sessions on November 15. Ag stated in 
the April, 1927, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 377, the Legislature of Alberta, at its 
last session appointed the Hon. Chief Justice 
Harvey as a commissioner to conduct an 
inquiry under the Publie Inquiries Act into 
the explosion. The delay in commencing the 
inquiry was due to repeated slides, which 
blocked some of the main passages in the 
mine, thus preventing an early investigation. 

During the proceedings a written report 
was submitted to the Commission by the 
miners’ committee. Mr. Frank Wheatley, 
president of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, in presenting the report stated that 
following the disaster this committee had car- 
tied on its own investigation, and that when 
the mine was pumped out careful examina- 
tion was made of the wrecked portion to de- 
termine if possible the cause of the explosion. 
The committee’s report attributed the dis- 
aster to the ignition of- gas or coal dust, fol- 
lowing blasting with an explosive known as 
Gelpermite No. 1, which was alleged to have 
given off a flame (this particular class of ex- 
plosive is understood to have been taken off 
the list of permitted explosives since the dis- 
aster). The report also deplored the fact, 
that “no Government testing station exists in 
Canada for the purpose of testing explosives, 
permitted or otherwise, which are now in use 
in the mining industry in Canada,” and stated 
that the attention of the federal and provin- 
cial governments should be drawn to this fact, 
adding that “Canada should not be obliged 
to draw on sources outside of this country for 
important and necessary information on 
which rests the preservation of both life and 
property.” 

Another recommendation of the miners’ 
committee was that in future mine explosions, 
when it is considered necessary to flood a 
mine in which there are human beings who 
are presumed to be dead, the representatives 
of the miners should first be consulted by the 
mine officials before such flooding is com- 
menced. 
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In admitting the report as evidence, Chief 
Justice Harvey commented on the useful 
nature of the statements submitted by the 
miners’ committee, but stated that he could 
not make any recommendations based on the 
report, as whatever action might be taken 
would be determined by the government fol- 
lowing the findings of the commission inquiry. 

The findings of the commission had not 
been announced as this issue went to press. 


The Standing Joint Com- 
mittee of Industrial Wo- 
men’s Organizations of 
Great. Britain, representing 
over one million women, 
recently declared itself as being in favour 
of special protective laws for women, and as 
opposed to certain feminist groups which have 
condemned such discriminating legislation. 
(References to this controversy, which has 
arisen both in Great Britain and the United 
States, were made in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
September, 1927, page 926, and in the previous 
issues). The committee states that protective 
legislation for women can be divided into three 
classes :— 


Protective 
legislation 
for women 


“1. Provisions that would be good for men 
as well as women, but which can be obtained 
for women and not for men at the present 
time. Legislation regarding hours of work 
comes under this heading. Not all the efforts 
of labour, and of agreements at International 
Labour Conferences, have been sufficient’ to 
secure 48-hour legislation for all workers. We 
prefer to take what regulation we can get 
rather than to delay it. 

“2. Regulations that are more needed for 
women than for men, because women are less 
fitted than men for certain dangers and 
specially heavy muscular work. Under this 
heading comes the exemption of women from 
all forms of active service; their prohibition 
in dangerous industrial processes, such as work 
in underground mines, outside window clean- 
ing, the cleaning of dangerous machinery; aiso 
regulations as to the lifting of heavy weights, 
exposure to excessive heat, and the handling 
of poisonous substances which may be spec- 
ially injurious to women. The prohibition of 
nightwork, in so far as night work is necessary, 
may be placed in the same category. If wo- 
men could be relieved of domestic duties, it 
may be that their resistance ito industrial 
fatigue would approximate more nearly to 
that of men, but legislation has to deal with 
things as they are. 

“3. Some forms of protection are necessary 
for women ‘because of their functions as 
mothers. Under this heading come the pro- 





visions proposed by the Maternity Convention 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1919. This convention, which has not 
yet been ratified by our country, declares that 
women workers should be prohibited from 
working for six weeks after childbirth, should 
have the option of not doing so for six weeks 
before, and have adequate maintenance during 
the whole period. 

“Our position, therefore, is that we take 
whatever we can get under all three heads, 
and if we cannot get it for men, or it is not 
necessary for them, we endeavour to secure 
it for women alone.” 


The various provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts make provision for the 
rendering of medical and 
surgical aid to workmen 
who sustain injuries in the 
course of their employment, payment for such 
treatment being generally furnished or ar- 
ranged for by the boards and paid for out of 
the accident funds. ‘The Acts stipulate that 
the fees or charges for medical aid must not 
be more than would be properly or reason- 
ably charged to the workman concerned if 
he himself were paying the bill. The ques- 
tion of the amount of the hospital charges 
was discussed at a conference held in 1925 
between the Ontario Board and the legislative 
committee of the Ontario Hospital Associa- 
tion, and as a result of this discussion the 
board decided, where the services supplied 
by the hospitals are satisfactory, to make an 
increase of 50 cents per day in the fees for 
Workmen’s Compensation Board resident 
patients, making the allowance thereafter $2.50 
per day for hospitals receiving government 
grant and $3 per day for hospitals not receiv- 
ing government grant, together with a reason- 
able allowance for operating room when neces- 
sary, not in any case to exceed $5. These 
rates have applied to services rendered since 
that date. The board’s rules provide that 
patients are to be accommodated in semi- 
private or surgical wards where possible, that 
outside surgeons are to be permitted to have 
charge of cases, and that the per diem allow- 
ance includes dressings, laboratory fees, and 
emergency room on admittance, except in 
extreme cases. 


Cost of hospital 
treatment for 
compensation 
cases 


An article entitled “ Money 
and Unemployment” is con- 
tributed to the November 
International Labour Re- 
view, the monthly publication of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, by Henri Fuss, Chief 
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of the Unemployment Service. The close cor- 
respondence in most countries during the past 
few years between the alternate rises and falls 
in the general level of prices and the fluctua- 
tions of employment and unemployment is 
explained by the author to be not mere coin- 
cidence but really cause and effect. Mr. 
Fuss’s article states that public opinion in 
Europe, as in the United States, is becoming 
increasingly and more definitely in favour of 
the view that the purchasing power of money 
must be stabilized, and that the problem to be 
solved is not merely that of stabilizing the 
exchanges, which is now practically settled, 
but rather and above all that of stabilizing 
the purchasing power of the monetary standard 
itself. He concludes the article with a refer- 
ence to the declarations adopted by the Inter- 
national Association for Social Progress at its 
last assembly held at Vienna in September, 
1927, as follows:— 

“Anarchy must not be allowed to prevail 
with respect to money and credit. By the 
influence that the central banks of issue 
should be able to exercise on the credit 
market; by the supervision which the States 
themselves should exercise over the banks of 
issue, while refraining from abusing their 
powers in order to sustain an unbalanced 
budget; finally, by an international agreement 
between the banks of issue, the circulation of 
money and of all other credit instruments 
which are substitutes for money should be 
governed in such a way as to keep step with 
the changes in production and trade. Although 
the evil of unemployment will not have dis- 
appeared entirely on the day this end _ is 
achieved, at least it will be largely reduced, 
for one of its most important causes will have 
been eliminated.” 

The December number of 


Employers’ Facts for Workers, the 
ideal labour monthly review published 
union by the Labour Bureau, In- 


corporated (New York), 
quotes a statement recently made by Mr. 
Staunton B. Peck. chairman of the Open Shop 
Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, describing the features of an 
“Ideal labour union.” This statement is de- 
clared by the review to represent “the honest 
convictions of decent employers of labour the 
country over at the present time.” Accord- 
ing to the statement there are seven features 
of a trade union which would be acceptable 
to employers: 

First, while seeking to enrol the fullest 
possible membership, it would in no way dis- 
criminate against anyone who for any reason 
preferred to remain outside. 


Second, in the discussion of all differences 
with the management the representatives of 
the union, if not actual employees, would at 
least be thoroughly conversant with all con- 
ditions of the particular plant or company and 
have no outside interests to serve. 

Third, settlement of all differences concern- 
ing conditions and terms of employment would 
be by conference, and with arbitration as a 
final resort in case of failure to reach agree- 
ment. 

Fourth, strikes, whatever may be the out- 
come, cause irreparable loss to all parties 
concerned, and are a most uneconomic and 
unsatisfactory way of settling differences. 
They would not be permitted. This would 
be especially true of so-called ‘sympathetic 
strikes’ or those arising from jurisdictional 
disputes. With such a principle in active 
force, boycotts and lockouts would become 
things of the past. 

Fifth, violence and injury to persons or 
property would be sternly prohibited and 
punished. As a corollary to this, though need- 
less if the principle were lived up to, labour 
associations should be given power to sue and 
accept the right to be sued. 

Sixth, indolence and incompetence would 
be discouraged, and if persisted in, lead to 
forfeiture of union membership. On the other 
hand compensation which insured increased 
wages to the better men in proportion to their 
skill and industry, would be approved and en- 
couraged. 

Seventh, union membership, to say nothing 
of leadership, would be forfeited to any man 
convicted of a crime or penal offense. 





The city councils of Nanaimo and other 
cities in British Columbia have requested the 
provincial government to promote legislation 
to provide for health insurance within the 
province. 


The Hon. George Spence has been ap- 
pointed as minister in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Bureau of Labour and Indus- 
tries Act of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
succeeding the Hon. T, C. Davis, 


The Alberta Association of Municipal Dis- 
tricts passed a resolution at its 19th annual 
convention, held last month at Edmonton, 
asking that the Mothers’ Allowance Act. of 
the province be amended to extend the pay- 
ment of allowances to the sister of a widow 
or other person caring for the children of a 
mother after her death. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation throughout 
Canada was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada at the end of November to be as 
follows :— 

In the Province of Nova Scotia the agri- 
cultural industry was seasonally quiet. Fish- 
ermen reported fairly good catches. Building 
and construction, particularly at Halifax, ap- 
peared very active for the season: the activity 
at this centre was accounted for by the large 
projects recently put in hand, including two 
new hotels. The manufacturing industry was 
rather brisk, including the iron and steel 
groups. Coal mining production for the time 
of year was very satisfactory. Demands for 
workers for the logging industry had hitherto 
been quiet, but prospects were fair. ‘Trans- 
portation, both by water and rail, was report- 
ed as good. Trade was satisfactory. With a 
fair demand for women domestic workers, suf- 
ficient applicants were registering at the dif- 
ferent employment offices. 


In New Brunswick the fishing industry like- 
wise reported fairly good catches. Logging 
was quiet, and very few demands for workers 
were being received. Manufacturing lines 
were normal, only minor fluctuations being 
reported. Although fairly busy at Moncton, 
the building and construction industry was 
gradually closing down at most points. Trade 
was stated to be very good, while transporta- 
tion was fair. A satisfactory number of place- 
ments of women domestic workers were being 
made. : 

The demands for farm workers registered 
at the Quebec employment offices were few in 
number. Placements in the logging industry 
throughout this Province were gradually fall- 
ing off, as the camps had been fairly well 
supplied with workers during preceding weeks. 
Practically alll lines of manufacturing were 
normally busy except the leather trades, which 
were singled out as being fairly quiet. While 
construction at some centres, notably Mont- 
real, was being curtailed for seasonal reasons, 
Hull and Quebec reported the placement of 
several building tradesmen. Transportation 
was active and the usual heavy demand for 
longshoremen, preparatory to the closing of 
navigation at Montreal, was experienced. 
While trade showed some fluctuation in a 
downward direction, a good holiday business 
was anticipated. Contrary to past experience, 
a surplus of women applicants for domestic 
work was reported. 

From Ontario it was reported that the de- 
mands for farm hands were very light, and 


orders were easily filled. While the position 
of the manufacturing industries throughout 
the Province varied from place to place, it 
appeared that most factories were working at 
capacity, while overtime was reported from 
one or two centres; some seasonal contrac- 
tions in this group were reported, but they 
were not of a serious nature. While building 
and construction showed a general curtail- 
ment, a number of centres reported continued 
activity on substantial works, and it would 
not appear that unemployment among build- 
ing workers had yet attained very large pro- 
portions. There were fair demands for bush 
workers, but no shortage of capable appli- 
cants had yet developed. With operations in 
the mining industry healthily normal, 
an actual surplus of workers was reported in 
different districts. Except for cooks general 
there would not seem to be any demand for 
women domestic workers which could not be 
met locally. 

In Manitoba the demands for farm workers 
were very small. Fairly heavy placements 
were being made in the logging industry, and 
while some slight shortages of experienced 
workers existed the camps were rapidly filling 
up. Construction work in general was quiet. 
However, the development of the Flin Flon 
mine promised very considerable work, as a 
vast amount of money is to be expended on 
railway, mining and auxiliary development. 
Already a million dollar development on a 
cement plant in connection with this project 
has been announced, and a branch line rail- 
way contract has been let. The effect of this 
work on the employment situation throughout 
the province for the next several months will 
be quite considerable, although at the pre- 
sent time there would not appear to be any 
shortage of labour for such of the work as 
will be undertaken immediately. Trade 
throughout the Province was reported as im- 
proving. There was a fair demand for women 
houseworkers. 

With a fair demand for farm workers in 
Saskatchewan, no shortage of applicants was 
reported. The weather was causing the usual 
seasonal curtailment in the construction in- 
dustries. From the Estevan district the coal 
mining industry was reported to be busy. 
There was a fair demand for logging workers. 
With no noticeable shortage of women house- 
workers, the demand for them remained rather 
stationary. While applicants at the employ- 
ment offices throughout Saskatchewan were on 
the increase, conditions for the season re- 
mained fairly satisfactory. 
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Demands for farm hands in Alberta were 
fairly heavy, many being engaged for the 
conclusior of harvest work: however, weather 
conditions had seriously interfered with the 
winding-up of the threshing, and it was doubt- 
ful that all of it could be finished. From the 
Lethbridge district it was reported that several 


for logging workers. With the coal mines 
rather busy, some placements were being made, 
but a surplus of workers was reported, espec- 
ially at Drumheller. There were the usual 
demands for women domestics, with fair sup- 
plies of applicants. The general situation was 
rather favourable. 


thousand tons of sugar beets had been frozen 
in the ground and would amount to a loss. 
Building and construction activity continued 
well for the season. There were fair demands 


In British Columbia the logging industry 
showed fair activity, but generally speaking 
there was a surplus of workers. Metal mining 
remained normal. Construction was stated to 
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1927 1926 
November October September | November October September 
Trade, external, aggregate.... $ |.............. 199, 757, 166 191,137,407] 241,665,755) 219,616,415 178, 889, 595 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSWINPLIONT. Cac. pea ee. oo et tee eee 93, 935, 872 91,802,777 87,656, 757 88, 127, 214 85,562,911 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 103, 884, 933 97,412,316 152,355, 795 130, 279, 870 92,224,610 
Customs duty collected)... 2.0.9 .».loa <a: estes d. 14,774, 284 13,575, 827 13, 693, 506 13, 946, 044 13,619, 733 
Bank debits to Individual 

ACCOUNLS::. | 52 Wer wales > s On eee 3,511,830, 245} 2,843, 933,991 2,915, 658,907] 2,830, 782,750] 2,357,181, 127 
Bank clearings, ¢. oe. dco) we 1,976,000, 000} 1,652,000, 000] 1,737,700,000] 1,648, 177,107 1, 383, 628, 097 
Bank notes in circulation...... S Saline dnd ol its tes Soca 185, 621,540 171, 889, 550 177,777, 181 187,011, 196 168, 008, 821 
Bank deposits, savings........ OP) hs ck et 1,406,041, 734] 1,395,329, 840] 1,367,295, 012 1,347, 564, 144] 1,335,895, 766 
Bank loans, commercial, ete.. $ |.............. 1,062,413,992} 1,035, 880,288] 986,400,696] 983,440,760] 959, 889, 525 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Commonestecks../ 40. b)2cde.. 213-1 207-9 197-2 158-0 155-4 157-0 

Preferred stocks...) ye 114-6 111-5 109-5 100-0 97-8 98-2 

sce Gee De eens Oe a ee 112-2 111-6 111-6 109-7 109°5 109-6 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 

Berns. « 5 dt hated ake cee» 152-2 152°4 151-0 151°5 151-1 152°+5 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

POU x 3. Share. ks eee $ 21-27 21-18 21-05 21-24 21-14 21-15 
TBusiness failures, number.... 162 L7SiRE. AIRE: 186 LSBs Le Lee, : oe. 
+Business failures, liabilities.. $ 2,530,987 PaUG ODO Se. cecsskene d 2,707, 648 2,449, 360F os. ood! say b\cox 

Employment Index Number, 
mployers’ pay roll figures. 107-5 109-0 109-7 102-8 105-2 104-9 
*§$Unemployment percentage 

(trade union members)..... *3 9 7B onl ait a *2-6 ere *2-5 
Dinmisration..../o230 yhc cul eee eee 9,433 9,061 irs! 10,013 12,409 
Building permitas iiss)... 2/788) (eee 18, 838, 558 14,410, 212 9, 968, 937 14, 738,402 11, 047,503 
tContracts awarded.......... $ 30, 260, 500 47,135,400 32,787, 700 34,972,000 43,384, 000 20, 760, 000 
Mineral Production— 

Pig tinon rash. Coys net ab tons 37,989 88,097 52,470 52,345 70, 124 64,187 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 80, 730 56,371 54, 250 54,311 63,542 58, 837 

Ferraidiovers. tons 4,512 4,815 4,771 3,308 8,559 3,083 

Wal At So we eee ey LORS TIP reEpeeteee 1,469,172 1,339,465 1, 803, 694 1,704,851 1,406,675 
Silver oreshipped from Cobalt Ibs. 1,056, 731 1,218,389 1,049, 294 1,151,091 1,031,078 1,320,577 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

ih aaY cht Re erg st le ae Gay ft Peed. ies . Laletaeren eles: oe 222,776,574| 243,206,456] 237,291,830) 190, 344, 981 
Railway— oo 

**Car loadings, revenue, 

ipeivht. topes ree cars 319, 960 332, 406 286, 150 313, 824 328,771 285,571 
(4)Canadian National Rail- 
ways, grossearnings.... $ 20, 655, 204 20,619,135 17,614,005 19, 993, 039 21,479,874 18,068,077 
(2)Operating expenses..... © Sh gaol Bene dace ton RR | ee eae ae 16,309, 831 16,035, 686 16, 466, 689 16, 255,465 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings..... Pay Abe ane, <2 21,201, 713 17,053, 124 21,524, 116 2153715010 18,875, 404 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
all lites ew antacya ce ectey ea 14, 230, 348 12,550,112 14,774,393 13,430,510 12,426,580 
Steam railways, freight in 
Con-misdes wea Sy AAT 9 eA o>. LOIRE...» 2,453,532,877| 4,427,631, 307] 4,018,593, 887 3, 144,211,445 
Newspring: . iccteto th tees oy etal tle CNS * Se ee ee eee 178, 815 164, 798 168, 860 161, 387 

utomobiles, passenger....... = |.ccecececsecee 6, 236 8,681 6, 744 10,595 12,444 
***Index of physical volume 

of busingss 2060, at ie ee 1T144-8 143-6 138-6 142-9 132-9 

Industrial production... 7s yee... 77152-1 147-6 155-6 159-6 141-1 
Manufacturing............405... tT137-7 142-7 142-9 157-2 145-8 





*Figures for end of previous months. Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 
in this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending November 26, 1927, and corresponding previous periods. ***The index of the 
physical volume of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. t{Preliminary. (1)Excluding lines. 
east of Quebec. (2) Including lines east of Quebec. 


December, 1927 


be fairly good for the season. Manufacturing 
was likewise fairly good, but there was no 
demand for workers. While unemployment 
was undoubtedly on the increase in the Coast 
Province, this situation being somewhat ag- 
gravated by the influx of workers from the 
Prairies, the general situation might be sum- 
med up by the statement that it was not 
unfavourable for the time of year. 


Employment at the beginning 
of November showed the cus- 
tomary contraction but the 
losses were smaller than in 
1926, and activity continued at a higher level 
than on the corresponding date in any other 
year since 1920. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated statements from 6,221 em- 
ployers, whose payrolls were reduced from 903,- 
099 persons on October 1, to 891,105 at the 
beginning of November. Reflecting this de- 
crease, the index number (with January, 1920, 
as the base equal to 100) declined from 109.0 
in the preceding month to 107.5 on the date 
under review, as compared with 102.8, 97.1, 
93.0, 98.8, 95.8 and 90.2 on November 1, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. 


EXMPLOYERS’ 
REPporTS. 


Curtailment was registered in all provinces 
except Quebec, where there was a minor gain. 
In the Maritime Provinces there were con- 
tinued reductions, particularly in construction, 
but also in manufacturing, mining and trans- 
portation, while logging reported important 
seasonal increases. In Quebec, manufactures 
and trade showed moderate improvement, and 
there were marked seasonal advances in log- 
ging, while construction, transportation and 
services recorded curtailment, In Ontario, the 
declines were smaller than on November 1, 
1926, when employment was not so active as 
on the date under review. The most exten- 
Sive recessions were those of a seasonal nature 
in construction, canning and saw-milling plants 
and transportation, while logging, textiles and 
trade were decidedly busier. In the Prairie 
Provinces, steam railway operation afforded 
considerably more employment, and coal min- 
ing, and logging and trade were also more 
active; manufacturing on the whole was un- 
changed, but construction and services showed 
contractions. In British Columbia, the great- 
est. losses were in lumber mills, construction 
and transportation, while logging and mining 
were much more active. 


Additions to staffs were registered in Mont- 
real, Quebec and Hamilton, while in Toronto, 
Ottawa, Windsor and the other Border Cities, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver there were reduc- 
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tions. In Montreal, manufactures, shipping 
and stevedoring and trade reported increased 
activity, while seasonal losses were recorded in 
construction and services, In Quebec City, 
construction showed most improvement; other 
industries reporting only slight changes. In- 
Toronto, the bulk of the shrinkage was in con- 
struction, while manufacturing was busier, par- 
ticularly in textile factories. In Ottawa, prac- 
tically all the curtailment took place in saw- 
mills, but construction was also seasonally 
slacker; on the other hand, trade showed 
heightened activity. In Hamilton, the most 
marked advances were in trade, although 
manufactures also showed improvement. In 
windsor and the other Border Cities, seasonal 
dulness in automobile plants and in construc- 
tion caused the decrease. In Winnipeg, trade 
reported considerable advances, but manufac- 
turing, transportation and construction released 
help. In Vancouver, construction and trans- 
portation showed most of the reduction, 


Further and more pronounced shrinkage of a 
seasonal character was noted in manufactures, 
chiefly in the lumber and food-canning in- 
dustries, while textile, rubber, tobacco and 
some other factories registered considerable 
advances. There were large increases in log- 
ging and trade, but construction and main- 
tenance and services showed decided seasonal 
losses, and the tendency was also downward in 
communications and transportation. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of November, 1927. 


The situation among local 
trade unions at the close of 
October as was shown by the 
returns tabulated from 1,641 
labour organizations with a combined member- 
ship of 172,737 persons was slightly less favour- 
able than that registered at the end of Sep- 
tember, the percentage of idleness on October 
3lst standing at 3.9 as compared with per- 
centages of 3.1 in the previous month and 2.6 
in October last year. In comparison with the 
September returns Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia unions reported 
lessened employment, and the other provinces 
small increases. When comparing with the 
October, 1926, conditions, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia Unions alone 
registered heightened activity, and the remain- 
ing provinces greater unemployment, 


TraDB UNION 
REPORTS. 


A more detailed report of the situation 
among local trade unions at the close of Octo- 
ber will be found on another page of this issue, 
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During the month of October, 


EMPLOYMENT 1927, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REpPorTS. referred 47,079 workers to 


positions and effected a total 
of 45,365 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 33,461, of which 
29,632 were of men and 3,829 of women. The 
placements in casual work numbered 11,904. 
Employers notified the Service of 48,678 vacan- 
cies, of which 38,311 were for men and 10,367 
for women. Applications for work were re- 
ceived at the offices from 43,848 men and 12,- 
752 women, a total of 56,600. A marked de- 
cline is noted in the volume of business trans- 
acted when the above figures are compared 
with those of the preceding month, but a sub- 
stantial increase is shown in the records when 
compared with October last year, the reports 
for September, 1927, showing 88,426 vacancies 
offered, 86,797 applications made and 77,242 
placements effected, while in October, 1926, 
there were recorded 44,120 vacancies, 50,828 
applications for work, and 40,453 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of October, 1927, may be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


Propuction recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 1280. 


The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reported that the physical volume of 
production in Canada was slightly larger dur- 
ing October than in the preceding month, 
according to the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. A comprehensive index of the 
physical volume stood at 144.9 in October, 
compared with 143.6 in September. The 
moderate increase was due to greater activity 
in construction, carloadings and the paper in- 
dustry. Favoured by easy money conditions, 
building operations, after adjustment for sea- 
sonal tendencies, were at a higher level in 
October than in any other month of the pre- 
sent year. 


A further decline in manufacturing activity 
was shown in October. Of the sixteen items 
which are included in the index of the physi- 
cal volume of manufacturing, maintained in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, eight 
showed expansion, but the increases were more 
than counter-balanced by the greater declines 
of the remaining factors. Automobile pro- 
duction declined sharply in October, and the 
primary iron and steel industry was at a low 
level of operation, although the output of steel 
was somewhat greater than in the preceding 
month. The imports of raw cotton and wool 


were in greater volume, and newsprint pro- 
duction was the largest on record. 

The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during September increased 1 per cent over the 
production for the preceding month, and 4 per 
cent greater than the average for September 
in the past five years. The figures were 
1,339,422 tons in September as against 1.317,- 
332 tons in August and an average of 1,280,- 
405 tons during the five preceding years. All 
the coal-producing provinces, except Nova 
Scotia, showed increases in production as com- 
pared with the preceding month, and the 
provinces of Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia showed increases as compared with 
the average for the month in the five pre- 
ceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during September numbered 28,093, of whom 
21,689 worked underground and 6,404 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 27,210 in 
August, of whom 20,917 worked underground 
and 6,293 on the surface. Production per man 
was 47.7 in September as against 48.2 tons 
in August. During September the production 
per man-day was 2.3 tons, being the same as 
in August. The tonnage lost was largely due 
to “lack of orders.” 


According to a report pre- 


BuILpING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ConTrRActs of the building permits issued 
AWARDED. by the municipal authorities 


in sixty-three cities in Can- 
ada during the month of October, 1927, 
amounted to $18,838,558, as compared with 
$14,410,212 in September, 1927, and with 
$14,738.402 in October, 1926. 

The McLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in November, 1927, at 
$30,260,500. Of this amount, $11,422.500 was 
for residental construction ; $10,619,400 for 
business buildings; $4,614,600 for public works. 
and utilities, and $3,604,000 for industriai 
undertakings. The apportionment of con- 
tracts awarded by provinces, during Novem- 
ber, 1927, was Quebec, $13,442,300; Ontario, 
$10,087,600; British Columbia $3,162,800 ; 
Prairie Provinces, $2,869300 and the Mari- 
time Provinces $698,500. 

The total value of construction contracts. 
awarded in the Dominion during the January- 
November period, 1927, was $382,269.600, and 
was classified as business buildings, $140,212.- 
100; residential, $118.288,800 ; engineering work, 
$85,094,500 and industrial work, $38,674,200.. 
The distribution by provinces during the same 
period was: Ontario $169,306,900 ; Quebec,. 
$129,063,600; Prairie Provinces, $45,143,600 ; 
British Columbia, $29,439,900 and the Mari-. 
time Provinces, $9,315,600. 
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The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during November, 1927, according to 
the same Review, totalled $76 554,600, $14,- 
798,500 of this amount being for residential 
building; $54,927,900 for business building; 
$2,729,500 for industrial building, and $4.098,- 
700 for engineering (including bridges, dams 
and wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 


A summary of Canadian trade 


EXTERNAL prepared by the Department 
TRADE. of National Revenue shows 

that in October, 1927, the 
merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $93,935,872, as compared with 
$91,802,777 in September, 1927, and with $88,- 
127.214 in October, 1926. The chief imports 
in October, 1927, were: iron and its products, 
$18,491,787; fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts $15,227,441, and agricultural and vege- 
table products, mainly foods, $11,931,685. 

The domestic merchandise exported amount- 
ed to $103,884,933, in October, 1927, as com- 
pared with $97,412,316 in September, 1927, 
and with $130.279,870 in October, 1926. The 
chief exports in October were in the group of 
agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $38,019,391; wood, wood products and 
paper, $23,791.277, and animals and animal 
products, $18,406,251. 

In the seven months ending October, 1927, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled $666,- 
707,492, and imports totalled $645,413,889. 


Strikes and Leckouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
November, 1927, was less than during October, 
1927, but greater than during November, 1928. 
There were in existence during the month 
sixteen disputes, involving 1,868 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 11,718 working 
days, as compared with twenty-one disputes 
in October, involving 4,058 workpeople, and 
resulting in a time loss of 46,844 working days. 
In November, 1926, there had been recorded 
thirteen disputes, involving 1,133 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 9.892 working 
days. Six of the strikes and lockouts com- 
mencing prior to November terminated dur- 
ing the month and two of the strikes and lock- 
outs commencing during November also ter- 
minated during the month. At the end of 
November, therefore, there were on record 
eight strikes and lockouts affecting 216 work- 
people, not including those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 


terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.07 at the beginning of 
November, as compared with $10.99 for 
October; $11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 
for November, 1925; $10.46 for November, 
1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 for 
November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $18.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. The increase 
was due mainly to seasonal advances in the 
prices of eggs, dairy butter and milk. Less 
important advances occurred in the prices of 


cheese, potatoes, lard, and evaporated apples. 


Slight declines occurred in the prices of beef, 
mutton, pork, bacon, bread, flour, beans and 
prunes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.27 at the beginning of November, as com- 
pared with $21.18 for October; $21.24 for 
November, 1926; $21.51 for November, 1925; 
$20.81 for November, 1924; $21.19 for Novem- 
ber, 1923; $20.89 for November, 1922; $21.60 
for November, 1921; $26.13 for November, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.62 
for November, 1918; and $14.36 for November, 
1914. Fuel was practically unchanged. No 
changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 152.2 for November, as 
compared with 152.4 for October; 151.4 for 
November, 1926; 161.2 for November, 1925; 
157.7 for November, 1924; 153.3 for Novem- 
ber, 1923; 151.9 for November, 1922; 153.6 
for November, 1921; 224.5 for November, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
207.4 for November, 1918. In the grouping 
according to chief component materials four 
of the eight main groups declined, two ad- 
vanced and two were unchanged. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for corn, 
oats, oatmeal, rolled oats, sugar, foreign fruits 
and potatoes, which more than offset advances 
in the prices of wheat, barley, rice, flour, 
rubber, coffee and tea; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group, due mainly to 
lower prices for raw cotton, cotton yarn, raw 
silk and jute; the Iron and its Products 
group, due to slight declines in the prices of 
tin plate, wire and in steel bars; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group. The 
Animals and their Products group advanced, 
the prices of cattle, eggs, dry codfish, mackerel, 
calf skins and harness being higher, while 
the prices of hogs, sheep, beef, ham and lard 
were lower. The Non-Ferrous Metals group 
also advanced. The Wood and Wood Pro- 
ducts group and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group were unchanged. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1927 


URING the month of November the 
Department received reports from two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with disputes between (1) 
the Canadian National Railways and certain 
of its employees, being sleeping car conductors, 
dining car stewards, chefs, cooks, waiters, 
porters, etc., as represented by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees; and (2) 
the British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Limited, and certain of its employees, 
being members of Divisions 101, 109 and 134, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. 


Application Received 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received during the month from workmen em- 
ployed in the mines of the Canadian Col- 
lieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, at Extension, 
Wellington and South Wellington, Vancouver 
Island. The dispute arose in connection with 
negotiations concerning a new wage agreement, 
the employees making certain demands which 


were identical with those of the underground 
employees of the Western Fuel Corporation 
of Canada, Limited, concerning which a board 
was established during October, namely, the 
restoration of a daily bonus of 60 cents which 
had been deducted in 1925, and the readjust- 
ment of wage rates and working conditions. 
The Minister of Labour established a Board 
in the present case and appointed Mr. Wm. 
Fleet Robertson, Victoria, B.C.. and Mr. 
Joseph Hitchen, Vancouver, B.C., Board mem- 
bers on the recommendation of the company 
and employees respectively. The Board had 
not been completed at the close of the month. 


CORRECTION 


In connection with the application of the 
clerks employed in the mechanical depart- 
ments of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, to which reference was made in the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre (page 1157, 1st 
column), the words “by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company” should have been insert- 
ed after the word “employed” on the 12th 
line from the foot of the column. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian National Railways and 
Sleeping and Dining Car Employees 


A report was received from the Board which 
dealt with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and certain of its em- 
ployees being sleeping car conductors, dining 
car stewards, chefs, cooks, waiters, porters, etc., 
as represented by the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees. The dispute related 
to the employees’ demand for improved work- 
ing conditions, increased wages and _ other 
changes, and some 1,100 employees were stated 
to be directly affected. By mutual agreement 
this dispute was on April 6 brought within 
the jurisdiction of the Board already estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the same 
company and its clerks, freight handlers, etc., 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees, composed as follows: 
Mr. W. J. Donovan, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members; Mr. Peter White, K.C., 
Toronto, Ont., the employer’s nominee, and 
Mr. H. 8. Ross, K:C., Montreal, the em- 
ployees’ nominee. The board convened in 
Montreal early in April to deal with the 
dining and sleeping car case, and, with the 


concurrence of both parties to the dispute, 
adjourned to allow direct negotiations to be 
resumed. After allowing three weeks’ time for 
negotiations, the chairman consulted with 
representatives of the disputing parties and 
arranged for a resumption of the board’s ses- 
sions commencing on May 30. Sittings of the 
board were also held on June 1 and 2 and 
on several occasions during the first half of 
July. At the last session a verbal agreement, 
covering all matters in dispute, was reached 
between the parties and it was arranged that 
the details of the new schedule would be 
completed and a copy furnished the board. 
This was received by the board during Novem- 
ber and was attached to the board report. 
The agreement, which consolidates the 
schedules of wages, rules and working condi- 
tions on the various sections of the railway 
system previously covered by four agreements, 
provides for equalization of rates over the 
system, resulting in increases in wages ranging 
from $3 per month to $25 per month, and 
standardization of working conditions. Pro- 
vision is made for free meals and uniforms 
throughout the system, and for improvement 
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in conditions as to overtime pay, detention 
and turn around runs. Schedules of runs were 
drawn up providing for the assignment of 
employees with the object of standardizing 
hours of work per day and per month. 


Report of Board 


November 25, 1927. 
H. H. Wann, Esq, 
Registrar and Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re Canadian National Railways and Din- 
ing and Parlour Car Employees and In- 
dustrial Disputes Act. 


Dear S1r,—We beg to enclose herewith copy 
of agreement of settlement and schedule fur- 
nished us by the representatives of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees who 
appeared before the Conciliation Board ap- 
pointed herein under the order of the Honour- 
able the Minister of Labour, under date the 
6th of April, 1927. 

The differences between the parties to the 
dispute were substantially agreed upon at the 
last sittings of the Board held in Montreal 
on or about the 15th of July last, and it was 
then understood that the parties to the dis- 
pute would go over all the details of the new 
schedule, and when finally arranged, they 
would furnish the Board with a copy of the 
agreement. 

The said agreement, we understand from 
both parties to the dispute, represents an 
amicable settlement of all matters referred to 
the Board. ; 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) W. J. Donovan, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Howarp §S. Ross, 
Board Member. 
(Sgd.) Prerer Wurtz, 
Board Member. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Schedule of Rules and Rates of Pay for Em- 
ployees in Sleeping, Dining and Parlor 
Car Service 


Rates of Pay effective July 16, 1927. 
Rules effective September 1, 1927. 


ARTICLE I 
SCOPE 
(a) The following rates and rules shall govern 
the service of train employees of the Sleeping, 
Dining and Parlour Car Department in posi- 
tions enumerated in the Wage Schedule set 
forth herein. ; 

) For the purpose of this Schedule the 
word “ employee” shall be understood to mean 
any employee filling any position incorporated 
in these rules, regulations and rates of pay. 
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ARTICLE 2 
PROMOTION AND SENIORITY 


(a) Promotion and seniority of employees 
will be confined to Districts and Groups ag 
shown below, namely :— 


Under Superintendent, Halifax 

1. Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car employees and 
Sleeping Car Conductors, as one group. 

2. Buffet-Sleeper, Parlor, Sleeping Car, and 
Observation Car Porters, as one group. 


Under Superintendent, Montreal 

1. Dining, Cafe and Parlor-Buffet Car Em- 
ployees and Sleeping Car Conductors on former 
C.N.R. Lines, and Dining and Cafe Car Stew- 
ards and Waiters on former G.T.R. Lines, 
as one Group. 

2. Sleeping Car, Parlor Car and Observation 
Car Porters on former ON R. Lines, former 
G.T.R. Dining Car Kitchen employees, Parlor 
and Parlor Buffet Car Cooks, and Porters on 
former G.T.R. Lines, as one group. 


Under Superintendent, Toronto 

1. Dining, Cafe and Parlor Buffet Car em- 
ployees and Sleeping Car Conductors on former 
C.N.R. Lines, and Dining and Cafe Car 
Stewards and Waiters on former G.T.R. Lineg 
(except Waiters on Trains 7 and 8 Port Huron- 
Chicago), as one group. 

2. Sleeping Car, Parlor Car and Observation 
Car Porters on former 


Under Superintendent, Winnipeg 

1, Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car employees and 
Sleeping Car Conductors, as one group. 

2. Buffet-Sleeper, Parlor, Sleeping Car and 
Observation Car Porters, as one group. 

(b) All vacant positions and new positions 
covered by this Schedule shall be bulletined for 
fifteen (15) days on their respective Superin- 
tendents’ Division, and senior applicants shall 
be given preference in filling vacancies, pro- 
viding merit, fitness and ability are satisfactory. 
Bulletins will show location, classification of 
position, layover and home terminal. Employees 
desiring such positions, will file their applica- 
tions with the designated officer within the time 
specified above, and the appointments shall be 
made as promptly as possible. When an ap- 
pointment has been made the name of the ap- 
pointee shall also be bulletined. 


Haception—The foregoing rule (b) will not 
entitle employees to bid for positions on 
Summer runs when the rates for the 
vacant positions are equal to or lower 
than the rates they receive for their 
permanently assigned positions. 

(c) Employees accepting promotion, and who 
fail to qualify, will be returned to their former 
positions without loss of seniority. 

(d) Seniority of employees governed by this 
Schedule shall count from the date of last 
entry into the service in a position covered - by 
this Schedule. 

(e) Employees who have been discharged, 
shall, if not re-employed within one year, be 
regarded as new employees, except that an 
employee who has been discharged more than 
one year, may be reinstated when mutually 
agreed between the proper officer and the 
General Chairman of the Employees’ Com- 
mittee. 
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(f) Within sixty (60) days after the adoption 
of this Schedule, seniority lists showing names, 
positions and dates of last entry into positions 
covered by this Schedule will be posted in a 
place accessible to those affected. Such lists 
will be revised and posted in January of each 
year, and will be open for correction for a 
period of sixty (60) days from date of posting. 
On presentation of proof of error by an em- 
ployee or his duly accredited representative, 
such error shall be corrected. Copies of sen- 
iority lists will be furnished the Local and 
General Chairman on request. 


-Haeample—The seniority of a Pantryman shall 
date from the time of his employment as 
a Pantryman, and when promoted to the 
position of Waiter his seniority as a 
Waiter shall date from the time he first 
starts to work as a Waiter. 


The principle set out in this example is the 
one upon which the seniority of all em- 
ployees shall be established, except for 
porters who for seniority and promotion 
purposes shall be considered as one class, 
also in respect to dining and cafe car 
stewards and chefs the present practice 
on each Region with regard to seniority 
and promotion will be continued. 


(g) The rules for promotion and seniority do 
not apply to employees having less than six (6) 
months accumulated service. 

(h) An employee not wishing to accept pro- 
motion beccmes junior to the employee accepting 
such position, but for that position only. This 
will not debar any employee not wishing to 
accept promotion from applying for any vacancy 
occurring thereafter. 

(1) Employees now filling or promoted to 
official positions with the Railways and em- 
ployees elected as representatives of the em- 
ployees covered by this schedule (who shall be 
considered as on leave of absence) will retain 
their seniority rights and rank and continue 
to accumulate seniority provided that same are 
asserted within thirty (30) days after release 
from such employment. 

(j) In the event of reduction of staff, senior 
qualified employees shall be given preference 
of employment, and employees laid off will be 
given preference of re-employment when staff 
is increased. Employees desiring to avail 
themselves of this rule must file their names 
and addresses with the proper officer. Em- 
ployees failing to report for duty or to give 
satisfactory reasons for not doing so, within 
ten (10) days of notification, will be considered 
out of the service. 

(k) All employees will be given their choice 
of runs according to seniority, fitness and abil- 
ity, when Fall General Change of Time Schedule 
goes into effect. After two (2) years’ service 
Sleeping Car Conductors, Dining Car Stewards, 
Steward-Waiters, Buffet-Porters and Porters 
will also be given their choice of runs when 
Spring General Change of Time Schedule goes 
into effect, seniority, fitness and ability to 
govern. The runs shall be bulletined for a 
period of fifteen days and employees will be 
required to submit their choice within that 
time. Employees who fail to submit their 
choice within that time will forfeit their rights 
to a choice of run for that general change of 
time schedule only. 

(1) Any employee failing to take up his run 
within ten (10) days of being assigned to same 


shall forfeit his rights to the next senior 
claimant unless he can show just cause to the 
Superintendent and Employees’ Committee for 
failure to take up same. 


ARTICLE 3 


DISCIPLINE AND GRIEVANCES 


(a) No employee shall be suspended (except 
for investigation), discharged or disciplined 
until given a fair and impartial hearing. The 
decision in such cases is to be arrived at by 
the Superintendent within fifteen (15) days 
from date of suspension. An employee found 
blameless in the matter under investigation, 
will be reinstated and paid Schedule Wages 
for the time so lost (one day for each twenty- 
four hours so held); if away from home will 
be reimbursed reasonable travelling expenses 
upon production of receipts. An employee may 
have the assistance of one or two employees 
during an investigation, if such employee so 
desires, and on request shall be furnished a 
copy of his own statements if made a matter 
of record at the investigation. The employee 
so affected will be given one day’s notice of 
an investigation, but this shall not be con- 
strued to mean that a proper officer who may 
be on the ground at the time when the cause 
for investigation occurs. shall be prevented 
from making an immediate investigation. 

(b) If the decision is considered to be un- 
just an appeal may be made in writing to a 
higher officer by an employee or his accredited 
representative within fifteen days of the date 
the decision is rendered; such appeal shall set 
forth the grounds upon which it is made. The 
heaving shall be granted within ten (10) days 
from date appeal is received and the decision 
shall be rendered within five (5) days after 
completion of hearing. 

(c) If a further appeal is taken it must be 
filed as provided in rule (06) within twenty 
(20) days of the date of the decision appealed 
from. On such appeals hearing shall be given 
and decision rendered as promptly as possible. 

(d) Should final decision result in dismissal 
of employee, he shall be furnished transporta- 
tion to the point at which he was engaged, 
but request for this transportation must be 
made by the employee within ten (10) days 
from the date the final decision was issued. 

(e) The procedure for adjustment of griev- 
ances shall be as follows:— 

First by the employee personally or through 
the Local Committee to his Superintendent 
or Officer immediately in charge. 

After this appeal may be made through the 

General Chairman to the General Superin- 
tendent of the Department. 
_ If the decision is still considered to be un- 
just, an appeal may be made in writing by 
the General Chairman to the highest officer of 
the Department within fifteen (15) days of 
the date decision is rendered. 


(f) The Time Limits as provided in this 


Article may be extended by mutual agree- 
ment. 


ARTICLE 4 


ASSIGNMENT OF EMPLOYEES 
(a) The assignment of Dining, Cafe and 
Buffet Car Crews, Sleeping Car Conductors 
and Porters, will be as follows:— 
1. Trains 1 and 2; Halifax-Montreal, 6 days 
per week and one trip Saturday-Monday 
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8. 
9. 


10. 


Li 


. Trains 


. Trains 


between Montreal and Mont Joli, 5 
crews, 6 Sleeping Car Conductors and 
6 Sleeping Car Porters; between Mon- 
treal and Mont Joli, 3 Parlour Car Por- 
ters; between Moncton and Montreal, 4 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


.-Trains 3 and 4, Halifax-Montreal, 5 crews, 


6 Sleeping Car Conductors, 6 Sleeping 
Car Porters, 6 Observation Car Porters; 
between Levis-Campbellton, 3 Sleeping 
Car Porters, Montreal-Moncton (Win- 
ter), 4 Sleeping Car Porters. 


. Trains 3-14 and 14-4, Halifax-Saint John, 


3 Sleeping Car Conductors and three 
Parlour Car Porters. 


. Trains 1-411 and 20-8, Halifax-Saint John, 


3 Sleeping Car Porters. 


. Trains 7-8, Halifax-Sydney, 3 Sleeping Car 


Conductors and 3 Sleeping Car Porters. 


. Trains 11-7 and 8-12, Truro-New Glasgow- 


Sydney, 3 Sleeping Car Porters. 


. Trains 45-28-51-52-27-46 Saint John-Edmund- 


ston, tri-weekly 2 buffet Sleeping Car 
Crews. 
Trains 5 and 6, Halifax-Sydney, 3 crews. 
Trains 19-20, Moncton-Saint John, one crew. 
Trains 39-13 and 14-40, Saint John and 
Cape Tormentine (Summer) 2 crews. 
Trains 14-43, Saint John-Moncton (Win- 
ter) 1 crew. 


. Trains 85-86, Halifax-Yarmouth, 3 crews. 


Trains 1-2, Montreal-Vancouver, 16 Ob- 
servation Car Porters; Montreal-Winni- 
peg, 7 crews, 8 Sleeping Car Conductors, 9 
Sleeping Car Porters, 9 Tourist Car 
Porters, Montreal-Cochrane, 5 Sleeping 
Car Porters (Winter). 


. Trains -11-12, Quebec-Cochrane, 4 crews, 5 


Sleeping Car Porters. 


. Trains 16-11 and 12-15, Montreal-Cochrane, 


5 Sleeping Car Porters. 


. Trains 12-11, Montreal-Island Pond, 1 
crew. 
. Trains 21-22, Quebec-Chicoutimi, 2 crews. 


. Trains 23-24, Quebec-Chicoutimi, 6 Sleeping 


Car Porters. 


. Trains 15-24 and 16-23, Montreal-Riviére-a- 


Pierre-Chicoutimi, 1 crew, 4 Sleeping 
Car Conductors, 8 Sleeping Car Porters. 


. Trains 51-53-48-50, Montreal-Ottawa, 3 
crews. 
. Trains 47-52, Montreal-Ottawa, 1 crew. 


. Trains 47-52 and 55-56, Ottawa-St. Albans, 


1 crew. 
. Trains 16-17, Montreal-Portland (Summer 


Service) 2 (Winter Service) 3 
crews. 


Assignment of Employees 


crews; 


. Trains 14-15, Island Pond-Portland (Win- 


ter) 1 crew. 
. Trains 33-34, Montreal-Quebec, 3 Sleeping 
Car Conductors, 6 Sleeping Car Porters. 


. Trains 16-118-45, Montreal-Quebec, 2 crews, 


Trains 45-46, Montreal-Quebee (Winter) 
2 crews, 2 Parlour Car Porters, (Sum- 
mer), 2 Parlour Car Porters, Train 46, 
Montreal-Quebec, (Summer) 1 crew. 


. Trains 35-36, Montreal-Napanee, 1 crew. 


. Trains 51-52, Quebec-Edmunston, 2 buffet 
sleeping car crews. 
Montreal-Windsor, 5 


15-14-21-16, 

15-115-16-17-21-14, | Montreal-Tor- 
onto-Detroit, 6 Parlour Car Porters. 

. Trains 3-4, Toronto-Winnipeg, 6 crews, 8 
Sleeping Car Conductors, 8 Observation 
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crews. 
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Car Porters, 8 Tourist Car Porters, 8 
‘Sleeping Car Porters. 

Trains 7-8, Toronto-Ottawa, 3 Sleeping Car 
Conductors, 3 Compartment Club Car 
Porters, 6 Sleeping Car Porters. 

Trains 7-21-101-108-8, Ottawa-Hamilton, 3 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

Trains 39-40, Toronto-Sudbury (Summer), 
Trains 3-4 (Winter) 3 Sleeping Car Por- 
ters. 

Trains 8-7 and 1-2, Toronto-Ottawa-North 
Bay, 6 Sleeping Car Porters. 

Trains 5-6 Toronto-Ottawa (Summer), 3 
crews, 2 Parlour Car Porters, (Winter) 
2 crews, 2 Parlour Car Porters. 


Note.—Trains 5-6, Toronto-Ottawa, 3 crews 


62. 


. Trains 


. Trains 


“rains 


. Trains 87-Daily, 80-Daily, 


. Trains 29-36 Daily, 
. Trains 80-6-36 and 


assigned during summer to protect week- 
end service trains 35-40 and 37-38, Tor- 
onto-Parry Sound. 


17-15-14-6-18, Toronto-Chicago, 4 


crews. 
17-4 Toronto-Chicago, 


3 Parlour 
Car Porters. 


. Trains 16-116-11, London-Hamilton, 1 Par- 


lour Car Porter. 


2 Trains 21°65 Toronto-London, 1 crew. 
. Trains 83-11-18 Daily, Trains 83-11 Sunday, 


Toronto-Detroit, 2 crews. 


. Trains 28-37, Toronto-Goderich, 1 crew. 


. Trains 42-45, Toronto-Huntsville, 1 crew. 
. Trains 


103-104-105-106, 


Toronto-Niagar 
alls, 1 crew. wie 


- Trains  93-94-103-104, Toronto-Buffalo, 1 


crew. 
168-184, 


189-175, 
Sound, 1 crew. 


Toronto-Owen 


. Trains 15-115 and 12-6, Toronto-Detroit, 3 


Parlour Car Porters 


° 


. Trains 27-30, Toronto-Belleville, 1 crew. 


Trains 95-6 and 89-90, Toronto-Buffalo, 1 


crew. 
. Trains 101-102 and 107-108, Toronto-Buffalo, 


crew. 


. Trains 101-102 and 91-92, Toronto-Niagara 


Falls, 1 crew. 

ex Sunday To- 
ronto-London, Train 6, Sunday only, Lon- 
don-Hamilton, 1 crew. 

Trains 25-24 Sunday 
only, Toronto-Stratford, 1 crew. 


36-5, London-Montreal, 
3 Parlor Car Porters. e 


. Trains 21-20, Detroit-Grand Haven, 2 crews. 
. Trains 7-8, Port Huron-Chicago, 2 crews, 2 


Parlor Car Porters. 


rome 1. and 2. Winnipeg-Vancouver, 11 


Standard Car Porters, 11 Tourist Car 
Porters. 


. Trains 1 and 2, Winnipeg-Edmonton, 4 


crews, 5 Sleeping Car Conductors, 7 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


wetraing?.1 and 4:23 Vancouver-Edmonton, 5 
crews, 6 Sleeping Car Conductors. 
. Trains 5-6, Winnipeg-Saskatoon, 5 Sleeping 


Car Porters, Trains 5-6, Winnipeg-North 
Battleford, 4 crews. 


. Trains 5-6, Saskatoon-Edmonton, 4 Sleeping 


Car. P 


orters. 


. Trains 5-6, Edmonton-Prince Rupert, (Sum- 


mer), 6 crews, 3 Sleeping Car Conduc- 
tors, 7 Sleeping Car Porters, 3 Observa- 
tion Car Porters (Winter), 3 crews, 4 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

Trains 5-6, Jasper-Prince Rupert, 


(Sum- 
mer), 3 Sleeping Car Porters. 
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63. Trains 7-8, Regina-Prince Albert, 3 Buffet 
Sleeping Car Crews. Trains 7-8, Saska- 
toon-Regina, 3 Sleeping Car Porters. 

64. Trains 9-10, Winnipeg-Dauphin, 3 Sleeping 
Car Porters; ‘Trains 9-10, Saskatoon- 
Calgary-Dauphin, 4 crews; Trains 9-10, 
Winnipeg-Saskatoon, 4 Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, Saskatoon-Calgary, 4 Sleeping Car 
Porters. 

65. Trains 15-16, Winnipeg-Le Pas, 3 Sleeping 
Car Porters; ‘Trains 15-16, Winnipeg- 
Prince Albert, 2 crews, 3 Sleeping Car 
Porters. 

66. Trains 20-19, Winnipeg-Duluth, 2 crews, 4 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

67. Trains 29-30, Winnipeg-Saskatoon, 4 Buffet 
Sleeping Car Crews. 

68. Trains 14-13, Edmonton-Calgary, 2 crews. 

69. Trains 25-26, Calgary-Warden, 1 crew. 

70. Trains 34-33, Winnipeg-Port Arthur (Sum- 
mer) 2 crews, 2 Sleeping Car Conductors, 
2 Sleeping Car Porters, (Winter) 1 crew, 
2 Sleeping Car Porters. 

71. Trains 59-60, Prince Albert-Saskatoon, 1 


crew. 

72. Trains 79-80, Port Arthur-Longlac, 3 Buffet 
Sleeping Car Crews. 

73. Trains 105-106, Kamloops-Kelowna, 1 crew. 


(b) In the event of the Railways deciding to 
make any changes in the service as set up in 
the foregoing Schedule of Runs, or in the event 
of new runs being established, the number of 
employees or crews required to operate the 
service shall be arranged by mutual agreement 
between the Superintendent and Employees’ 
General Committee. 

(c) On Summer Runs the assignment of Car 
Conductors and Porters, and Dining, Cafe and 
Buffet Car Crews shall be arranged from time 
to time to meet requirements, and will be in 
accord with agreement to be reached between 
the Superintendent and the Employees’ General 
Committee; provision being made for adequate 
rest at home terminal, the established hours of 
rest to be a basis on which this is to be deter- 
mined. 

(d) On runs where relief is now given to em- 
ployees by putting relief men in service, this 
practice will be continued so long as the runs 
affected are not changed. 

(e) Except in cases of emergency employees 
will not be used off their assigned runs; if so 
used they will be restored to their assigned 
runs at the earliest practicable opportunity. 


ARTICLE 5 
REPORTING FOR DUTY 


Crews will report for duty one hour and 
thirty minutes before Schedule time of depar- 
ture of trains, unless the Superintendent de- 
cides that less time will be sufficient, except 
that Porters who are required to make down 
berths, and Dining Car Crews who are re- 
quired to serve a meal before departure of 
trains, will report one hour and thirty minutes 
before time set for receiving passengers. 


ARTICLE 6 
OVERTIME AND CALLS 
Parlor, Sleeping and Dining Car Employees 
running on regular trains shall be paid over- 
time on the following basis: 


(a) “Late Arrival”—When employees arrive 
at home or distant terminal station over three 


hours late and less than five hours, one-half 
day: five hours up to and including twelve 
hours, one day’s pay: over twelve hours pro 
rata on the minute basis. 


To arrive at the rate for overtime in road 
service (Late arrival time as covered by Rule 
“A”) divide the monthly rate by two hundred 
and forty. 


(b) Terminal Detention—Sleeping and Din- 
ing Car employees when held on duty after 
arrival of train at Home or Distant Terminal 
will be paid overtime for time so held (thirty 
minutes or less not to be counted) at pro rata 
rates on the basis of a twelve hour day. 


(c) Doubling Time—When employees in reg- 
ular line service are doubled en route delaying 
their return to their home terminal thereby 
losing part or all of the layover they would 
have received if they had returned to their 
home terminal without interference, they shall 
be paid overtime on the minute basis at pro 
rata rate for all time on duty in excess of 
their regular monthly assignment. The pro 
rata hourly rate will be determined by divid- 
ing the daily rate by twelve. 


When an employee accumulates excess hours 
of service due to doubling en route on a run 
other than his regular assignment he will be 
paid for such overtime on the basis of the 
regular hours for such run. 


(d) When employees in regular line service 
are doubled out from home or distant ter- 
minal, thereby losing part or all of the layover 
they would have received if they had completed 
their regular layover, they shall receive addi- 
tional compensation for each hour of layover 
so lost at time and one-half on a twelve hour 
day basis with a maximum of twelve hours for 
each twenty-four hours period. 


(e) When dining, cafe or buffet car em- 
ployees are required to report for duty prior 
to regular time set they shall be paid for such 
time at pro rata rate on the basis of a twelve 
hour day. 


(f) When employees are called upon to equip, 
strip, stock or transfer cars during their lay- 
over period they shall be paid pro rata for 
such time so lost on a twelve hour day basis 
with a minimum of one-half day. 


(g) When employees assigned to a regular 
line service are assigned to Special Service, 
they shall be allowed proportionate layover for 
the period of their special service, on the same 
basis as for regular service, except that in the 
case of Porters and (or) waiters, it shall be 
optional with them to accept either the pro- 
portionate layover or payment on basis of Loss 
of Layover as per “Doubling from Terminals”, 
Rule (d) of this Article. 


ARTICLE 7 


RELIEF WORK AND PRESERVATION OF RATES 


(a) Employees temporarily assigned to higher 
rated positions shall receive the higher rates 
while occupying such positions; employees tem- 
porarily assigned to lower rated positions shall 
not have their rates reduced. 


(6) When a Waiter is assigned to a Buffet 
Car, the Steward-Waiter or Buffet-Porter shall 
be paid the rate of a first year Steward. 
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ARTICLE 8 
EXTRA SERVICE 


(a) When a regular train starts from a ter- 
minal with more than five (5) Sleeping Cars 
in service, an extra conductor will be put on, 
when available. 

(6) In cases of emergency, Porters called 
upon to perform Porters’ duties in two (2) cars 
shall be paid extra to the monthly rate at 
the pro rata hourly rate for the time actually 
worked in such emergent service. 

(c) Any Porter who performs the duty of a 
Porter-in-Charge on any portion of a trip shall 
be rated and paid the “In-Charge” rate for the 
entire trip. Collecting transportation at Sta- 
tions or returning same in transit or end of run 
shall not be considered as doing the work of a 
“ Porter-in-Charge.” 

A Porter shall not be required to handle “ In- 
Charge” more than one car. 


ARTICLE 9 
LODGING AND LIVING EXPENSES 


(a) Employees of this Department while on 
duty on trains to which Dining, Cafe or Buffet 
Cars are attached will be served meals free. 

(b) Employees deadheading on Railway busi- 
ness will be provided with free meal and berth 
orders. 

(c) Sleeping Car Conductors and Porters 
called upon to do stand-by duty at intermediate 
points not being home terminals, will be allowed 
$1.50 per day after the expiration of twenty- 
four hours, to defray living expenses. 

(d) Any employee temporarily performing 
duties away from home terminal will be al- 
lowed reasonable living and travelling expenses 
on presentation of proper receipts when ob- 
tainable. This rule will not apply to employees 
in the exercise of their seniority rights nor to 
employees who have been temporarily laid off 
on account of reduction in staff. 

(e) Sleeping, Dining and Parlor Car em- 
ployees will be provided with free sleeping ac- 
ee at layover points away from home 
station. 


ARTICLE 10 
ATTENDING COURT OR INVESTIGATIONS 


Employees attending Court or Investigations 
as witnesses, at the request of the proper officer 
of the Railways, will receive their Schedule 
Wages and if away from home will also be 
allowed their actual reasonable expenses. If 
called during Rest Period employees will be 
compensated for rest time so lost. In Court 
cases the witness fees to go to the Railways, 
except in cases of Porters and Waiters, who 
may retain the Court fees. 


ARTICLE 11 


UNIFORMS 


(a) Employees required to wear uniforms 
shall be furnished with same free of charge. 

(b) Parlor and Sleeping Car Conductors, 
Porters, Cafe Parlor Car Stewards and Stew- 
ard-Waiters, shall be furnished with overcoats 
when necessary, free of charge. 

(ec) When a uniform or overcoat is lost 
through negligence on the part of the em- 
ployee, the cost of replacement will be charged 
to the employee responsible. 


(d) During the Summer Season, June 1 to 
September 30, Porters will wear clean white 
coats throughout the days, and while receiving 
or discharging passengers at all Stations. 


ARTICLE 12 
FREE TRANSPORTATION AND LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


(a) Members of the General Committee shall 
be relieved when required for Committee Work, 
and shall be furnished necessary transportation. 
Sufficient notice must ke given to Superior 
Officer so that the interests of the Railways will 
not suffer. 

(b) Employees will, if circumstances permit, 
be relieved not exceeding four (4) times each 
year, and furnished transportation for the pur- 
pose of attending their meetings, such transpor- 
tation to extend only to the limits of the Sup- 
erintendent’s Division on which they are em- 
ployed. 

(c) Employees, at the discretion of the Rail- 
ways, will be granted, not to exceed sixty (60) 
days, leave of absence, permission to be obtained 
in writing, and unless employees so furloughed 
report for duty on or before expiration of such 
furlough, his name shall be taken from the 
seniority roster, and if he returns to work 
thereafter, such employee shall rank as a new 
employee, provided, however, such furlough may 
be extended by application in writing to the 
proper officer in ample time to receive permis- 
sion or return to duty at the expiration of 
leave or absolute proof furnished as to bona 
fide sickness preventing such return. 

Leave of absence, under this rule, shall not 
be granted for the purpose of engaging in wark 
outside the Railway Service, except in cases 
involving sickness or other exceptional circum- 
stances. 


ARTICLE 13 
SERVICE LETTERS 


(a) When an employee is dismissed or leaves 
the service after giving due notice required by 
the rules, such employee shall be given the 
usual certificate of service, showing the cap- 
acity in which employed and whether discharged 
or leaving of own accord, if discharged, cause 
of dismissal to be stated. : 

(b) Persons entering the service of the Rail- 
ways will, within thirty (30) days from_ date 
of employment, have returned to them all ser- 
vice cards and letters of recommendation which 
have been taken up for inspection by the Rail- 
ways, except those addressed to or issued by 
the Railways. 


ARTICLE 14 


EQUIPPING, STORING AND STRIPPING CARS 


(a) All linen, clean and soiled, and Porters’ 
equipment boxes will be placed on and removed 
from ears by the Linen Porter. 

(b) Line Sleeping Car Porters will not be 
required to put on headrest tidies, excepting 
that each day between terminals, they will be 
applied in sleeping cars by the porter immedi- 
ately after beds are put away. 


ARTICLE 15 


COMPOSITION AND ADJUSTMENT OF CREWS 


(a) Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car Crews will 
be adjusted to meet conditions; the adjust- 
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ment to be agreed upon between. the Superin- 
tendent and the Employees’ Committee. 


(6) Under normal conditions the crews ‘on 
dining, cafe and buffet cars shall be as follows: 


(1) The crew of a standard dining car shall 
consist of eight ‘men, namely: Steward, 
Chef, Second Cook, Third Cook, Three 
Waiters and a Pantryman. ' 

(2) The crew of a Cafe Car shall consist of 
five men, namely: Steward, Chef, Cook 
and two Waiters, except when cafe car 
is used for buffet service, the crew will 
consist of three men, namely: Steward, 
Buffet-Cook and Waiter. 

(3) The crew of a Buffet-Parlour Car shall 
consist of two men, namely: Steward- 
Waiter and Cook, or Buffet-Porter and 
Cook. 

(4) The crew of a Buffet-Sleeper shall be 
two men, namely: two porters. 


(c) In the event of any new runs being es- 
tablished, the number of employees or crews 
required to operate same shall be arranged to 
the mutual agreement of the Superintendent 
and Employees’ Committee. 


ARTICLE 16 
GENERAL 


(a) Employees who do not handle the Rail- 
ways’ revenue, when discharged or resigning 
shall be given their time within forty-eight 
(48) hours of their discharge, Sundays. and 
holidays excepted; providing all the railways’ 
property is promptly turned in. Employees 
handling the railways’ revenue will be paid 
immediately Audit Office clearance is received. 


(b) When an employee is transferred by 
order of the proper officer to a run which 
necessitates a change of home terminal, such 
employee will receive free transportation for 
himself and dependent members of his family 
and household goods over C.N.R. lines when it 
does not conflict with the law, and will suffer 
no loss of time in consequence thereof. 


(c) When an employee exercises his senior- 
ity rights to a run which necessitates change 
of home terminal he will receive free trans- 
portation for himself and dependent members 
of his family and household goods over C.N.R. 
lines when it does not conflict with the law, 
but free transportation under these circum- 
stances need not be allowed more than once 
n each twelve month period. 


Note—Free Billing Orders to cover trans- 
portation of furniture and effects must 
be applied for and issued before ship- 
ment is arranged by employee. 


(d) No fines will be imposed on employees. 


(e) Unless negligence is established, em- 
ployees will not be required to pay for lost, 
broken or damaged equipment. 


(f) When employees are required to clean 
cars at layover points where regular car clean- 
ing facilities are not available, employees will 
be paid seventy-five (75) cents for each car 
cleaned. When there is more than one em- 
ployee on car, superintendent will decide to 
whom this work will be assigned. 


(g) Any employee who may be quarantined 


while on duty shall be paid his regular schedule 
rate of pay while under quarantine. 
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(h) On cars provided with Porters, the 
linen, towels and other similar equipment will 
be placed in the immediate charge of the 
Porter. Other equipment will also be checked 
to the Porter, and in cases of loss, both the 
Conductor and the Porter will be held respon- 
sible. If the Conductor is ordered from his 
car short of destination on account of accident 
or other emergency, the Porter will be held 
solely responsible for the equipment after the 
Conductor leaves the car. 


(1) Employees will be subject to the Gen- 
eral Rules of the Railways in regard to leave 
of absence and free or reduced transportation. 


ARTICLE 17 
RATES OF PAY 
1st 2nd 8rd 
year year year 
Dining Car— 

Stewards.. ..$145 00 $160 $170 

Chefs.. . 140 00 150 165 
“2nd Cooks... oy gee gee LEO MEE 20) ttt paas 

BEd: Cooks... “Ss. .«., «lls Sea Us eee 

WVBILCPS «il. co. Jaca Giedy 28a roid 

Pantrymeni i) 42.) ..0/ 7. BOPRRPFIOOG- ses oe 
Buffet Parlour Car Steward- 

Wyaiters 2)", SM es re Gee 00 ne 
Bupet Parlour. Car: Cooks...., 4 bay-00s acest ae 
Cafe Car Stewards.. .- 14000 150 165 
Cafe Car Chefs.: .. .. ..°.. 138 00 148 160 
Cafe Car Second Cooks.. .. 110 00 120 — 
Sleeping Car Conductors. .. 160 00 171 — 


Sleeping Car Porters.... .. 8000 85 90 
Sleeping Car Porter incharge 105 00 — — 
Observation Car Porters.:°..'°97 50° 22 
Buffet-Sleeping Car Porters 


(Two (2) Porters per Car) 10000 — = 
Buffet-Sleeping Car Porter- 

Cook (one (1) manperecar) 108 00 — — 
Buffet Parlour Car Porters. 105 00 — — 
Parlour Car Porters in 

CRStTCG, ct ere .- 10000 — -—- 


It. is agreed that an employee at present 
receiving a_ higher rate than that specified in 
the Wage Schedule shall not have his rate re- 
duced while occupying that position. 


ARTICLE 18 


_This Schedule to remain in effect until re- 
vised or superseded by thirty (30) days’ notice 
from either party. 


By the General Committee representing the 


Employees :— 
(Sgd.) J. E. McGuire 
“« _W. C. Suir 
“Rost. Dyxers 
“ C. H. Mincuin 
For the Railways:— 
(Sgd.) A. E. Crmtiy 
“OW. Pratt, Jr: 


MONTREAL, October 1, 1927. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Limited, and Its Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway Company, Limited, and certain 
of its employees, being members of Divisions 
101, 109 and 134, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, were received on November 30. The 
Board was composed as follows: The Honour- 
able Mr. Justice D. A. McDonald, Vancouver, 
B.C., chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Messrs. A. G. Mc- 
- Candless and Percy R. Bengough, Vancouver, 
B.C., nominees of the employing company and 
employees respectively. The dispute related to 
wages and working conditions, 1,700 employees 
being directly affected. The report was signed 
by the chairman and Mr. McCandless and 
contained recommendations as to means of 
settlement of the dispute. A minority report 
was received from Mr. Bengough on Decem- 
ber 3. The text of the majority and minority 
reports of the Board follows. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a Dispute 
between the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Ltd. (employer) and 
certain of its employees, being members 
of Divisions 101, 109 and 134, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America (em- 
ployee). 


To the Honourable 
‘The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation appointed in the above matter, con- 
sisting of Mr. Justice D. A. McDonald, chair- 
man, Mr. A. G. McCandless (representing the 
company) and Mr. Percy R. Bengough (repre- 
senting the employees) begs to submit the 
following report :— 

The members of the Board met at the city 
of Vancouver, British Columbia, on the 23rd 
September, 1927, and were sworn by Mr. H. O. 
Alexander, Stipendiary Magistrate, and pro- 
ceeded to organize and arrange for hearings. 

The Board pursuant thereto met on 27th, 
28th and 30th September, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 10th, 
12th, 13th and 17th October, and 14th, 15th, 
17th, 18th, 21st and 23rd November, 1927, 
when the company was represented by Mr. 


W. G. Murrin, Vice-President, and Mr. Wm. 
Saville, General Secretary of the company, 
while Mr. W. H. Cottrell, Mr. F. A. Hoover 
and others appeared for the employees. 

According to records in our hands, the em- 
ployees made application for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation on August 18th, 
1927, for the purpose of considering the follow- 
ing :— 

A request by employees for approximately 
10 per cent increase in wages and certain 
alterations in working conditions, including re- 
quest for two weeks’ holidays, per year, with 
pay. 

During the several adjournments which took 
place while the proceedings were in progress 
the representatives of the company and of 
the employees were able to meet and to 
adjust many of the differences which existed 
regarding working conditions. After the evi- 
dence had been completed and arguments 
submitted the Board adjourned for considera- 
tion of the matters involved and again took 
several adjournments to allow further nego- 
tiations for settlement to take place. In this 
regard the company finally made an offer to 
renew the agreement for three years from Ist 
September, 1927, upon the following terms:— 


(1) That motormen and conductors receive 
an increase in pay of 2 cents per hour in 
lieu of Sunday overtime. 

(2) That operators of one-man cars, includ- 
ing those in Victoria, be paid 70 cents per 
hour, being an increase in Victoria of 6 cents 
per hour and in. Vancouver of 2 cents per 
hour. 

(3) That track-men in the city receive an 
increase of 1 cent per hour and on interurban 
lines of 14 cents per hour. f 

(4) That payment for over-time on Sunday 
be eliminated. 

(5) That on trains running on interurban 
lines 30 minutes be allowed over 8 hours per 
day without the payment of over-time. 


This offer was submitted to the representa- 
tive of the employees, with the result that it 
was met by a counter-offer that one-car meh 
in Victoria be paid on the same basis as 
similar men in Vancouver; that all employees 
receive an increase of 2 cents per hour with 
an equivalent increase to all salaried men; no 
change to be made as to interurban lines or 
Sunday over-time, and 1 cent per hour addi- 
tional to be paid during the third year in 
consideration of the men signing a three-year 
agreement. 
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As it was evident there was no hope of either | 


offer being accepted by the other side it be- 
came necessary for the Board to make an 
award. The proceedings and deliberations and 
conferences of the members of the Board 
were throughout very amicable, but in the 
end Mr. Bengough was not able to join the 
majority report which is hereby made. 





The chief arguments of the employees in 
asking for an increase in wages were :— 


(1) That: they felt themselves entitled to 
adopt a higher standard of living than their 
present wages would permit, in which con- 
nection they filed a statement showing that 
the average cost in Vancouver of adopting 
a reasonable standard of living for a family 
of five was $1,891.48. 

(2) That motormen and conductors were 
not paid as high a wage as was paid to police- 
men, firemen, letter-carriers and postal clerks 
in Vancouver. 

(3) That other street railway employees of 
Canada had received greater increases since 
1919 than men employed in Vancouver. 

(4) That employees in various trades in 
Vancouver had received increases since 1923, 
which increases had not been granted street 
railway employees. 

(5) That increases had been granted to 
motormen and conductors since 1923 in some 
77 places in Canada and the United States. 

(6) That the wages of motormen and con- 
ductors in Seattle (where the street railway 
company is operated by the municipality) 
amount to 70 cents per hour, and in San 
Francisco (upon the railway operated by the 
municipality) the wages are 75 cents per hour. 

(7) That the cost of living in Vancouver 
had increased proportionately to that of other 
cities in Canada since 1923. 

(8) That the principle of granting holidays 
to workmen is gradually being adopted, par- 
ticularly for motormen and conductors whose 
work is becoming more strenuous as street 
traffic has increased. They pointed out that 
in Detroit, Mich., Helena, Montana, San 
Francisco, Cal. (municipal), Edmonton, Alta. 
(municipal), Seattle, Wash. (municipal), Cal- 
gary, Alta. (municipal), Regina, Sask. (munici- 
pal), Buffalo, N.Y., Saskatoon, Sask. (munici- 
pal), Great Falls, Montana, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Brantford, Ont., and Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, holidays of varying duration, with pay, 
are granted to motormen and conductors. 

The company, on the other hand, contended 
and offered evidence to show:— 


(1) That the cost of living in Vancouver, 
Victoria and New Westminster had not in- 


creased since the present agreement had been 
entered into, but on the contrary had de- 
creased. 

(2) That all employees of the company are 
paid a higher wage than street railway em- 
ployees in any other city in Canada, and, 
with the exception of the municipally owned 
systems of Seattle and San Francisco, higher 
than the employees of any system on the 
Pacific coast save Oakland and save Portland 
where the rates are the same. 

(3) That aside from motormen and con- 
ductors employees of the company in other 
branches are paid wages as high and in many 
cases higher than those paid by other em- 
ployers in and about Vancouver. 

(4) That the principle of granting holidays 
with pay to an employee who is paid by the 
hour and is paid over-time for every extra 
minute employed is based on a wrong foun- 
dation and ought not to be introduced; that, 
while it is quite in order to grant holidays 
with pay to employees who are paid by the 
month and who are required from day to day 
to work over-time without pay, the rule should 
not be applied to men who work by the hour 
and are paid over-time for every extra hour 
they work. 


The company further contended that the 
present agreement, if renewed, should be alter- 
ed in two important particulars :— 


(1) That over-time, which is now paid for 
Sunday work at the rate of time and a 
quarter, ought to be eliminated for the reason 
that it is an essential and necessary part of 
the work to be done in operating the street 
railway system that some men work on Sun- 
day and that the motormen and conductors, 
all of whom receive a holiday of one day in 
eight, ought to treat Sunday, in regard to 
pay, the same as any other day of the week 
and particularly for the reason that those who 
work on Sunday are only called upon to work 
from 4 to 6 hours, which they may take 
either in the forenoon or afternoon, giving 
them liberty to attend church at least once 
a day with their families. 

(2) The arrangement by which motormen 
and conductors on interurban trains charge 
Over-time in cases where the schedule cannot 
be arranged to allow a man to work exactly 
an 8-hour day ought to be eliminated and 
that 30 minutes ought to be allowed to enable 
the company to make its schedule coincide 
with the trips necessary to be made, on the 
same principle that 20 minutes are allowed in 
the case of city cars. 

We are of opinion on all of the evidence 
adduced that the company has established 
that the cost of living in Vancouver, Victoria 
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and New Westminster has not increased since 
the present agreement was entered into, but 
the weight of evidence would go to show that 
such cost of living has decreased. 


We are further satisfied that the employees 
of the company are paid as high a wage as in 
the city of Portland and (save as to Seattle, 
Oakland and San Francisco) higher wages than 
in any other city in Canada or in the Pacfic 
coast cities, and we are also satisfied that 
the concessions granted to the employees of 
the company are of greater value than any 
concessions granted by any other company 
brought to our attention. These include free 
passes, and light and gas and electrical sup- 
plies at reduced rates, and are, according to 
the figures offered by the company, worth 
approximately 3 cents per hour to every em- 
ployee. 


Holidays—As to holidays with pay, we are 
of opinion that the granting of same is con- 
trary to principle; that while men working 
by the month, who are obliged to work over- 
time from day to day without pay, are en- 
titled to holidays, this does not apply to men 
who work by the hour and are paid for every 
hour over-time worked. We are unable, there- 
fore, to recommend that the men’s request 
for holidays to men paid by the hour be 
granted. 


Sunday Over-time—With regard to the 
company’s request that payment for Sunday 
over-time be eliminated, while we are of opin- 
ion that such over-time ought not to be 
allowed in an employment in which Sunday 
work is a necessity, nevertheless this prin- 
ciple having been once recognized we are not 
disposed to recommend any change at this 
dime. 


Conclusions —Taking all matters into con- 
sideration we recommend, in the interest of 
both the company and the employees and 
with a view to obtaining stability in the em- 
ployment, that an agreement be entered into 
for a term of three years from the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1927, in the terms of the present 
agreement with the following exceptions :— 


(1) That Paragraph 51A of the present 
agreement be amended by inserting the words 
“ond 20 minutes” after the words “8 hours” 
in the second line thereof. We are quite un- 
able to see why the same rule should not 
apply to the men engaged on interurban 
passenger trains as applies to men on city 
lines. 

(2) That track-men on city lines be allowed 
an increase of 1 per cent per hour and on inter- 


urban lines 14 cents per hour. While we 
recognize that these men are paid a higher 
wage than is usually paid to men doing this 
class of work, nevertheless we feel that, hav- 
ing regard to the conditions under which they 
are called upon to work, the company might 
well grant the increase suggested. 


(3) That motormen and conductors operat- 
ing one-man cars in Victoria be paid at the 
same rate as men doing similar work in Van- 
couver, viz., 68 cents per hour. While it ap- 
pears that the company is operating in Vic- 
toria without a profit, nevertheless we are 
unable to see why under any principle men 
doing the same work in Victoria ought not 
to be paid the same wage as those employed 
in Vancouver. 


(4) That in consideration of the men enter- 
ing into a three years’ agreement, thereby 
giving stability to the company’s operations, 
the company ought to pay for the third year 
an increase of 1 cent per hour to all motor- 
men and conductors. 

(5) That motor bus operators (Grandview 
line) be paid $130 per month. 

All of which is respectfully submitted this 
24th day of November, 1927. 


(Sed.) D. A. McDonatn, 
Chairman. 

A. G. McCanbDLess, 
Member of Board. 


(Sgd.) 


Minority Report 


The Honourable Peter HEENAN, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir—In accordance with your ap- 
pointment of the 30th of August, 1927, 41 
served on the above Board of Conciliation, 
and finding myself not in agreement with the 
other members of the Board, respectfully sub- 
mit the following as my report: 


That the evidence submitted by the em- 
ployees justified their requests for improved 
conditions and entitled them to receive a sub- 
stantial inicrease of wages. It was clearly es- 
tablished that wages in the majority of in- 
dustries and in the districts throughout which 
the company operates have increased on an 
average of 13 per cent during the life of the 
last agreement made between the company and 
the employees. Wage increases being received 
by fellow-citizens have a more direct bearing, 
and should have precedence of consideration 
over comparative wages being paid in distant 
localities. 
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That the increases in speed and volume of 
passengers being transported in conjunction 
with the increased density and speed of other 
street traffic, in like proportion has increased 
the responsibility of those operating the street 
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cars, and in my opinion fully justifies their 
requests for improvements to their standard 
of living. 
(Sgd.) Prrcy R. Bencoucu, 
Commissioner Representing the 
November 26, 1927. Employees. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


EPORTS have been received of five 

cases recently settled by the Canadian 

National Railways Employees’ Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2. 

This Board was established towards the end 
of 1925 for the purpose of adjusting disputes 
arising between the management of the rail- 
ways and the clerks and certain other office 
and station employees. The classes of em- 
ployees coming under the Board are those 
given in the schedule of rules governing these 
classes which is contained in the existing 
agreement between the railways and the Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 is composed of 
the following members:— 


Representing the railways—Messrs. H. Mor- 
ton, Moncton, N.B., J. F. Aitchison, Toronto, 
Ontario, George Turvey, Toronto, J. M. 
Grieve, Toronto, Ontario. 


Representing the employees—Messrs. A. R. 
Mosher, Ottawa, Ontario, M. M. McLean, 
Ottawa; N. L. Preston, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
and C. H. Minchin, Calgary, Alberta. 


An outline of earlier cases dealt with by the 
Board was given in the December, 1926, issue 
of this Gazertr, and in previous issues. 


Case No. 22.—Accounting Department— 
Atlaniic Region. 


This case, concerning the claim of an em- 
ployee to the position of timekeeper and dis- 
tribution clerk, was presented to the Board 
last March. Shortly afterwards a sub-com- 
mittee of the Board was appointed to inter- 
view the parties to the dispute for the pur- 
pose of securing a settlement, and a settle- 
ment having been reached by this means, the 
case was closed on the docket of the Board. 


Case No. 23.—Accounting Department— 
Montreal. 


An employee in the Auditor of Agencies’ 
Office, Accounting Department, Montreal, 
complained that promotion to a certain posi- 


tion for which he claimed to be the senior 
qualified applicant, was awarded to a junior 
employee. The company contended that the 
appointment was made under the “grade to 
grade” rule under which a position is awarded 
to the applicant having sufficient merit and 
ability, and with the longest service in the 
next succeeding grade. The evidence indi- 
cated that this case related to the same ques- 
tion as was involved in case No. 15 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, July, 1926, page 646). The Board 
decided that the senior qualified applicant 
should be awarded the position, 


Cases Nos. 24 and 25.—Accounting Depart- 
ment—Montreal. 


These cases, concerning the claim of em- 
ployees in the Auditor of Agencies’ Office, 
Accounting Department, Montreal, had been 
presented to the Board last March, when con- 
sideration of them was deferred. A satis- 
factory settlement being reached later, the 
cases were withdrawn with the Board’s con- 
sent. 


Case No. 27.—Stores Department—Western 
Region. 


Certain employees in the Stores Depart- 
ment at Transcona, Manitoba, submitted an 
alleged grievance to the Board, who appoint- 
ed a sub-committee to interview the parties 
concerned for the purpose of securing a settle- 
ment. A settlement was accordingly reached, 
and the case was withdrawn. 


Reference was made in last month’s issue 
of the Lasour Gazerrr (page 1176) to the 
pension scheme applicable to the police force 
of the city of Calgary. According to later 
press reports, Mayor Osborne, of Calgary, has 
announced that owing to the cost involved 
(estimated at $50,000 annually) there would 
not be at present any general extension of a 
pension scheme to include all civic em- 
ployees. 


oe 
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_ STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1927 


Dee number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during November 
was sixteen, as compared with twenty-one 
the preceding month. The time loss for the 
month was greater than during November, 
1926, being 11,718 working days as compared 
with 9,892 working days during the same 
month last year. 
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Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Now 1927 eeterebe a 16 1, 868 11,718 
Oct 1907 jn sweden 5 « at 4,058 46,844 
Nov. 1926.0. 2002 eee 13 1,133 9, 892 
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The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees at its com- 
mencement and lasting at least one. working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
involving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Eleven disputes, involving 1,679 workpeople, 
were carried over from October. Six of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
November terminated during the month, and 
two of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during November also terminated during the 
month. At the end of November, therefore, 
there were on record eight strikes and lock- 
outs, as follows: bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; 
ladies’ clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
blacksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask.; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q.; plasterers, Vancouver, B.C.; 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q.; cap factory workers, Hamilton, Ont.; 
and elevator erectors, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In- 
formation is available as to four such dis- 
putes, namely, fur workers at Winnipeg, Man., 


September 25, 1926; plumbers at Windsor, 
Ont., April 5, 1927; electrotypers at Toronto, 


“Ont., December 20, 1926; and sheet metal 


workers at Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 1927, 
the last two being put on the list in November, 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month, three were to maintain union wages 
and working conditions, one for union shop 
and reduction in hours, and one against dis- 
missal of employees. Of the eight strikes and 
lockouts which terminated during the month 
five were in favour of the employers, one in 
favour of the employees and two resulted in a 
compromise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Puntpwoop Cutters, NortHERN ONTARIO.— 
Pulp wood cutters in a number of lumber 
camps in various parts of northern Ontario 
ceased work in September, demanding increases 
in wages and improvements in working condi- 
tions or living conditions in the camps. In some 
cases the demands were granted, but in others 
the employees who ceased work secured em- 
ployment elsewhere. Exact information as to 
the number of workers involved and as to the 
time lost has not been available. The reports 
indicate, however, that these disputes began 
about September 7, 1927, and were over early 
in November, one employer involved not 
having completely replaced the strikers by the 
end of October. 


Bakers, Monrreat, P.Q.—In this dispute 
which commenced in May two out of the six 
employers involved had settled with the union 
but during November it was reported that 
these employers had broken the agree- 
ment so that the number of strikers involved 
increased from 22 at the end of October to 73 
in November. 


Lapras’ Croruina Factory Workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont.—In this dispute, an alleged lock- 
out commencing in June, 1926, the workers 
involved all secured work elsewhere by the 
end of November. The dispute is not re- 
corded as lapsed, however, as the union has 
initiated proceedings against the employer for 
violation of contract and the case is set for 
trial in December. 


Men’s Croruine Facrory Worxers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—This dispute, commencing June 4, 
1927, was called off by the union in November, 
all the workers involved having secured work 
elsewhere. 
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Number | Time 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in Remarks 

ployees | working 
involved days 











(a) Strikes and Lockouts occuring prior to November, 1927. 










Logecine— 
Pulpwood cutters, Northern On- 
TATIONS Pd, Shs eee 10 50 |Commenced September 24, 1927, for increase in 
wages. Lapsed early in November. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ 73 1,300 |Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 
ers, “L oronto, Ont.. gence 4 50 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926; enforce- 


ment of non-union conditions. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory workers 
Bontreal PQs UGS) a) Se eee eS Commenced June 4, 1927, against change to piece- 
rate system and to maintain union conditions. 
Terminated November 1, 1927, in favour of the 
employers. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont... 3 50 |Commenced December 20, 1926, against discharge 
of employees for union activity. Employees 
Tron, Steel and Products— secured work elsewhere by the end of November. 
eee etc., Saskatoon, 
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Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 


9 225 |Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages 
and recognition of union. Unterminated. 


Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 40 750 |Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Sheet metal workers, Mont- 
real PQ) alee ee 3 50 |Commenced September 1, 1927, for increase in 


wages. Employees secured work elsewhere by 
the end of November. 

10 250 |Commenced October 3, 1927, to enforce employ- 
ment of union helpers. Unterminated. 

927 4,635 |Commenced October 5, 1927, for closed shop; 
terminated November 8, 1927. Compromise. 

600 3,000 |Commenced October 24, 1927, in sympathy with 
dispute of carpenters; terminated November 8, 
1927. Compromise. 


Plasterers, Vancouver, B.C.... 
Carpenters, Toronto, Ont...... 


Building trades, Toronto, Ont. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1927. 


MiIninc— 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing— 
Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta 90 270 |Commenced November 3, 1927, against dismissal 
of certain employees; terminated November 8, 
1927, in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q.......... 15 120 |Commenced November 4, 1927, to maintain union 
wages and working conditions; terminated Nov- 
ember 14, 1927, in favour of employees. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q.......... 40 800 |Alleged lockout, commenced November 8, 1927; 
union conditions as to overtime. Unterminated. 
Cap factory workers, Hamil- 
ton "Ont i), ee ae 9 63 |Commenced November 23, 1927, for union shop 
and reduction in hours. Unterminated. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Elevator erectors, Toronto, 
SONG ee as bore ee ee 35 105 |Commenced November 29, 1927, to maintain union 
wages and working conditions. Unterminated. 
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* Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced, but there are still a number of employees out 
and on the strike benefit list of the union. 
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ELECTROTYPERS, ToronTO, ONT.—The workers 
involved in this dispute, commencing Decem- 
ber 20, 1926, owing to the discharge of em- 
ployees for union activity, having secured 
work elsewhere the dispute is recorded as ter- 
minated and is transferred to the list of dis- 
putes not called off by the union although 
employment conditions are no longer affected. 


Stongecurrers, Montreat, P.Q—The num- 
ber of workers involved in this dispute, com- 
mencing June 10, increased from 20 at the 
end of October to 40 at the end of November, 
as, out of the eighty employees who had 
secured work elsewhere since the strike began, 
twenty had again become unemployed. 


SHeer Merat Workers, Montreay, P.Q.— 
The workers involved in this dispute, which 
commenced in September, having secured 
work elsewhere, the dispute is recorded as 
terminated and transferred to the list of those 
strikes and lockouts which the union had not 
yet called off although employment conditions 
are no longer affected. 


CARPENTERS AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKE OF 
BuILDING TrabEs, Toronto, ONt.—The dispute 
involving carpenters who demanded a closed 
shop for the union to which they belonged, 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, and the sympathetic 
strike of other building trades commencing 
October 24, were settled early in November 
through the mediation of the Munister of 
Labour as described in the issue of the 
Lasour ‘Gazerre for November, it being 
agreed that the contractors would enter into 
an agreement with the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners to be in effect from 
January 1, 1928, when the agreement between 
the contractors and the Amalgamated Car- 
penters of Canada expires, all carpenters em- 
ployed by the contractors to work under the 
wages and working conditions of such agree- 
ment. A wage increase from 85 cents to $1 
per hour had previously been agreed to by 
the contractors. 


Coat MINeERS, DRUMHELLER, ALTA——The em- 
ployees in one of the mines at Drumheller 
ceased work on November 3 because the com- 
pany had refused to employ three of the 
leaders in the strike which had terminated 
October 31, these men being among the 
leaders. On November 8 the strikers re- 
sumed work, their demands not having being 
granted. 


CirorHING Factory Workers, Montreat, 
P.Q—In one of these disputes, commencing 
November 4, the employees ceased work to 
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maintain the 44-hour week and the wage rates 
provided for by the union agreement, the 
employer having proposed to lengthen the 
hours and reduce the wages from $2 to $5 per 
week. On November 14 the employer having 
agreed to restore the union conditions, work 
was resumed, 

In the other dispute, commencing November 
8, it was reported that the employer had dis- 
missed workers who refused to work over- 
time unless paid at the rate of time and one- 
half. At the end of the month the dispute 
had not been terminated. 


Cap Factory Workers, Hamitton, Ont.— 
The employees involved in this dispute ceased 
work on November 23 to secure a union shop 
and a reduction in hours from forty-nine per 
week to forty-four. Early in December it was 
reported that work was resumed, the demands 
of the employees having been substantially 
granted. 


E.Levator Erectors, Toronto, Ont.—Eleva- 
tor erectors employed by an establishment in 
Toronto ceased work on November 29 as their 
employer was alleged to have violated the 
union agreement in settlement of a strike 
which terminated on October 3, 1927. The 
management having agreed to adhere to the 
terms of the agreement, work was resumed on 
December 2. 


Population of Australia 


The Australian Commonwealth Statistician 
and Actuary has made available an estimate 
of the population of Australia of 6,167,429 
as at June 30, 1927, comprising 3,154,121 
males and 3,013,308 females. The total in- 
crease for the year was 123,505. Of the in- 
crease, the excess of births over deaths ac- 
counted for 75,442, while the excess of ar- 
rivals over departures accounted for 48,063. 

The figures indicate that since the census 
of April, 1921, the population of Australia 
increased by 731,695, made up of 502,186, due 
to natural increase, or 69 per cent of the total 
increase, and 229,509, or 31 per cent, due to 
excess of arrivals over departures. The in- 
crease represents an average of slightly more 
than 2 per cent per annum. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE. | latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazetrTe from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1927, as an addendum 
to the review of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada during 1926. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases afler an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes reported as be- 
ginning in October was 27, involving 7,800 
workpeople. In addition, 16 disputes were 
carried over from the previous month, making 
the total number of disputes in progress during 
the month, 48. The total number of work- 
people involved in all disputes was 10,500 and 
the time loss 40,000 working days. 


Of the 27 disputes beginning in October, 
6 arose out of proposed reductions in wages, 
6 over other wages questions, 8 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 2 on details of working arrange- 
ments and 5 on other questions. 


Settlements were reached in 24 disputes, 9 
in favour of workpeople, 6 in favour of em- 
ployers and 9 ended in compromise. 


A strike of coal miners near Glasgow took 
place from October 5 to 8 for the reinstate- 
ment of workmen dismissed for loading alleged 
excessive amounts of dirt with the coal. A 
settlement was reached on October 8 when 
the workmen in question were reinstated and 


a dirt scale was fixed by mutual agreement. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for the month of Sep- 
tember show 39 disputes beginning during the 
month, with 44. disputes in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes beginning in the month was 
12,514, and the number involved in disputes 
at the end of the month was 197,101. The 
number of man-days lost during the month in 
all disputes was 4,959,509. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—The 


situation with regard to this dispute was prac- 


tically unchanged during November. In Ohio 
the miners appealed to the courts against 
eviction orders, but were unsuccessful, the 
Superior Court handing down the opinion that 
mining companies had the right to evict 
strikers from company houses. Disorders con- 
tinued both in Ohio and Pennsylvania. In 
Pennsylvania, the Governor agreed to investi- 
gate charges of abuse of strikers by coal com- 
panies’ police. On November 21, the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labour, 
the President of the United Mine Workers 
and a delegation of labour leaders requested 
President Coolidge to call a conference of the 
two parties to the dispute. The President 
however was of the opinion that under present 
economic conditions he did not consider that 
a conference would be of any value at the 
moment, but the matter was referred to the 
Department of Labour which would offer its 
conciliation services if the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 


Lignite Coal Miners’ Dispute, Colorado— 
This strike, which began on October 18 for an 
increase in wages, was still in progress at the 
end of November. Picketing was resumed and 
grave disorders occurred. On November 21, a 
skirmish between strikers and state police at 
one mine resulted in the death of five strikers, 
several others being wounded. At the end of 
November, the Governor of the State was 
attempting to bring about a settlement. 


Belgium 


During September, 20 disputes began and 
11 disputes were still in progress from August. 
The number of workers involved in all dis- 
putes was 8,505 and the time loss 124,545 work- 
ing days. Of the 20 disputes beginning in 
the month, 13 were over wages questions, 4 
over discharge of workers and the remaining 
3 over other questions. Settlements were 
reached in 19 disputes, 5 in favour of workers, 
10 in favour of employers and 4 by compro- 
mise. 


Denmark 


During the year 1926, there were 32 dis- 
putes involving 1,050 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 23,000 working days. 
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Finland 


During September, 16 disputes were in pro- 
gress involving 95 establishments and 10,570 
workers. 


Germany 


During the second quarter of 1927, 246 
strikes and 28 lockouts terminated, involving 
4331 establishments. The total number of 
workers affected was 95,870, of whom 94,302 
were directly and 1,568 indirectly affected. 
The time loss for all workers involved in 
disputes was 1,085,816 working days. Classified 
according to causes, 92,419 workers were in- 
volved in disputes concerning wages, 44,651 in 
disputes concerning hours and 37,493 in disputes 
over other questions. Classified by results, 45,671 
workers were involved in disputes which ended 
in favour of workers, 38,216 in disputes which 
ended in compromise and 10,415 in disputes 
which ended in favour of employers. 

In the textile industry, a lockout of 63,000 
workers in the Rhineland was declared on No- 
vember 9, following demands for a new agree- 
ment involving wage increases of 20 per cent. 
A board of arbitration succeeded in bringing 
about a settlement, granting increases of from 
4 to 10 per cent and a 48-hour week, and 
work was resumed on November 15. 


Netherlands 


During August, 11 disputes began, 9 of which 
involved 745 workers. During September, 18 
disputes began, 14 of which involved 1,932 
workers. 


Poland 


During the first quarter of 1927, 121 dis- 
putes began, involving 1,392 establishments 
and 114,536 workers. The time loss in this 
period was 1,186,312 working days. 


Sweden 


During the year 1926, 206 disputes began 
in Sweden, of which 191 were strikes, 4 lock- 
outs and 11 unclassified disputes. The num- 
bers involved were 504 employers and 52,891 
workers. The time loss was 1,711,200 working 
days. Of the 206 disputes, 124 were over 
wages questions, 3 over union questions and 
51 for various or unknown causes. The re- 
sults of the disputes were: 32 in favour of em- 
ployers, 35 in favour of workers, 116 ended in 
compromise and in the case of 23 disputes, 
the result was unknown. 


Australia 


A dispute involving all shipping companies 
(with the exception of the Commonwealth 
Line and the Tasmanian Service) and about 
50,000 longshoremen and other workers is 
reported to have tied up all shipping at Aus- 
tralian ports from December 1 to 6. The 
cause of the dispute was the decision of the 
Arbitration Court regarding overtime work. 
A settlement was reported to have been 
reached on December 6, the terms of which 
were not published. 





Rent Control in Italy 


Measures have been taken in Italy to pre- 
vent an excessive rise in rents in consequence 
of the re-establishment of freedom of agree- 
ment by a Ministerial Decree dated January 
1, 1926. As a final appeal for moderation 
launched some time ago by the Landlords’ 
Association failed to produce the desired re- 
sults, the government recently decided to 
revive the system of rent control in a modi- 
fied form. The rent of dwellings with not 
more than five rooms was reduced to four 
times the pre-war level, a decrease of 15 per 
cent; that of dwellings with six to eight rooms 
by 10 per cent; and that of shops and business 
premises by 10 to 20 per cent. The reductions 
apply to premises wholly or partially sub-let, 
but small apartment houses of the ‘cheap 
housing’ type managed by co-operative or 
cheap housing societies are exempt from the 
provisions of the Decree. Disputes arising in 
connection with the enforcement of the 
Decree are to be submitted to a justice of the 
peace. who will give his services without cost 
in all such matter. 

In Government circles it is hoped that the 
reduction in the rent of retail shops will re- 
sult in a further decrease in the price of 
articles sold, and that this in turn will con- 
tribute to the success of the campaign against 
the high cost of living undertaken by the 
Government. 

At the session of the Italian Cabinet which 
opened on October 17, the Prime Minister 
gave an account of the internal situation of 
the country, stating among other things that 
as a result of the measures taken to reduce 
rents, 346,375 suits had been brought; on 
October 10 there remained only 10,527 to be 
heard. As regards the question of farm- 
leases, the Government had not thought it 
necessary to legislate, but had encouraged the 
establishment of joint committees in each 
province. These two important problems, 
added Mr. Mussolin, could be considered as 
solved. 
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DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF EIGHTH AND 
NINTH SESSIONS, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Order in Council Adopted Determining Questions of Jurisdiction 
Involved Therein 


HE Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the International Lab- 
our Conference of the League of Nations at 
its Eighth and Ninth Sessions in 1926* were 
referred to the Law Officers of the Crown in 
Canada with a view to determining whether, 
and to what extent, the subject matters in- 
volved were within the competence of. the 
Parliament of Canada or of the Provincial 
Legislatures, in order that the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations might be 
brought before the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matters in each 
case lay for the enactment of legislation or 
other action, in conformity with the require- 
ments of Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany and the corresponding article 
of the other peace treaties. The Law Officers’ 
report was submitted to the Privy Council 
by the Minister of Justice and an Order in 
council approving of the same was adopted on 
November 16th in the terms following :— 


PC, 25s 
November 16, 1927. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, appended hereto, 
from the Minister of Justice, stating that he 
has had under consideration, upon reference 
from the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
the authentic texts of the draft conventions 
and recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its eighth and 
ninth sessions (26th May, 5th June, 1926 and 
7-24th June, 1926) with a view to determining 
whether, and to what extent, the subject 
matter of these several draft conventions and 
recommendations lies within the competence 
of Parliament or of the provincial legislatures, 
in order that the said draft conventions and 
recommendations may be brought by the 
Dominion Government (in discharge of its 
obligation under Article 405 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany and the corresponding 
article of the other treaties of peace) before 
the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter in each case lies for 
the enactment of legislation or other action. 

The Committee concur in the opinions of 
the Minister as set out in the said report and 


- 





*The text of these Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations was given in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1926, pages 678-690. 


advise that a copy hereof and of the report 
of the Minister of Justice, if approved, to- 
gether with authenticated copies of the said 
draft conventions and recommendations, be 
transmitted to the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
respective Provinces, for the consideration of 
their respective Governments, with a view to 
the enactment of legislation or such other 
action upon the parts of the subject matter 
of the several draft conventions and recom- 
mendations within the provincial sphere of 
jurisdiction, as each Government may be ad- 
vised to take. 

All of which is respectfully submitted for 
Your Excellency’s approval. 


K. J. Lemarre, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


To His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council: 


The Undersigned has had under consider- 
ation, upon reference from the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, the authentic texts 
of the draft conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence at its eighth and ninth sessions (26th 
May, 5th June, 1926 and 7-24 June, 1926) with 
a view to determining whether, and to what 
extent, the subject matter of these several 
draft conventions and recommendations lies 
within the competence of Parliament or of 
the provincial legislatures, in order that the 
said draft conventions and recommendations 
may be brought by the Dominion Government 
(in discharge of its obligation under Article 
405 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany and 
the corresponding article of the other treaties 
of peace) before the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter in each 
case lies for the enactment of legislation or 
other action. 


The different subjects dealt with by the 
several draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions above mentioned are indicated by their 
respective captions, as follows: 


I. Draft Convention concerning the 
Simplification of the Inspection of 
Emigrants on Board Ship. 

II. Recommendation Concerning the Pro- 
tection of Emigrant Women and 
Girls on Board Ship. 

III. Draft Convention concerning Seamen’s 
Articles of Agreement. 
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IV. Draft Convention concerning the Re- 
patriation of Seamen. 
VY. Recommendation concerning the Re- 


patriation of Masters and Appren- 
tices, 


VI. Recommendation concerning the General 
Principles for the Inspection of the 
conditions of Work of Seamen. 


The several draft conventions and recom- 
mendations may conveniently be dealt with 
in the order of their enumeration above. 


1. The provisions of this convention look to 
securing simplification of the inspection of 
emigrants on board ship in accordance with 
the principles thereby enunciated. The only 
obligation which ratification appears actually 
to involve is acceptance, subject to certain 
qualifying provisions, of the general principle 
that the official inspection carried out on 
board an emigrant vessel for the protection 
of emigrants shall be undertaken by not more 
than one government; but, practically, the 
obligations which will result from ratification 
appear to be of a wholly contingent nature. 
Article 3 provides, in part, that “If an Official 
Inspector of emigrants is placed on board an 
emigrant vessel, he shall be appointed, as a 
general rule, by the Government of the 
country whose flag the vessel flies.” The 
principal duties of the official inspector, if 
appointed, are to ensure the observance of 
the rights which emigrants possess under the 
laws of the country whose flag the vessel flies 
or such other law as is applicable or under 
international agreements or the terms of their 
contracts of transportation: Articles V, and 
VI, 

Only in the event of the appointment of 
such an inspector would any obligation appear 
to follow upon the ratification of the con- 
vention. Ratification, however, would be 
without practical utility unless it were in- 
tended to provide for such a system of in- 
spection, and, therefore, it is necessary, for 
the purpose of considering the question of 
legislative competence in relation to the sub- 
ject matter of the convention to treat the 
convention as if it affirmatively required the 
establishment of such a system of inspection 
on board emigrant vessels. 


As between the Dominion and the provinces, 
the Parliament of Canada has exclusive 
authority to make laws relating to “Navi- 
gation and Shipping” (s. 91, ss. 10, B.N.A. 
Act, 1867); “Ferries between a Province and 
any British or Foreign Country or between 
two Provinces” (s. 91, ss. 13); “Lines of 
Steam or other ships.. .. ..extending beyond 
the Limits of the Province” (s. 91, ss. 29 
and s. 92, ss. 10 (a)); “Lines of Steam Ships 
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between the Province and any British or 
Foreign Country” (s. 91, ss. 29; s. 92, ss. 10 
(b)); and also a concurrent but paramount 
legislative authority in relation to “immi- 
gration into all or any of the Provinces” 
(s. 95). The Parliament of Canada is there- 
fore, as between the Dominion and the prov- 
inces, the competent authority to deal with 
this convention, but that consideration does 
not dispose of the question of legislative com- 
petence in relation to the subject matter of 
the convention. The proposals of the con- 
vention are substantially to be carried out on 
board emigrant vessels “by the Government 
of the country whose flag the vessel flies.” 
Moreover, they involve in respect of sucn 
vessels extraterritorial effect of the legislation 
required for the proposed system of inspection. 
The power of the Canadian Parliament in re- 
lation to shipping is much circumscribed by 
the Imperial Merchants Shipping Act, 1894, 
which, as to many of its provisions, is ex- 
pressly extended to the British Dominions. 
The modified power to repeal the provisions 
of the Merchants Shipping Act, 1894, given 
to Colonial legislatures by section 735 of that 
Act, does not extend to the provisions of 
Part I, which relate to registry, or Part III, 
which relate to emigrant ships. The only 
registration possible in Canada is registration 
as a British ship under said Part I of the 
Imperial Act, but by Admiralty warrant of 
the 2nd February, 1892, issued under the 
authority of section 73 of the Merchants 
Shipping Act, 1894, and by Order in Council 
(Can.) PiC. 848 of the 26th April, 1922, 
merchant ships registered in Canada were 
authorized to wear the red ensign defaced in 
the fly by the Dominion coat of arms—i.e., 
the Canadian red ensign. These vessels may, 
no doubt, be said to fly the Canadian flag. 
The provisions of Part III, relating to emi- 
grant ships, apply to all voyages from the 
British Isles to any port out of Europe (sec. 
364) and, subject to certain modifications, to 
every ship carrying steerage passengers on a 
colonial voyage as defined in the Act (secs. 
365 and 270). There does not, however, 
appear to be any provision in Part III for the 
appointment of an inspector of emigrants to 
travel on board an emigrant vessel and to be 
charged with the duties mentioned in Articles 
5 and 6 of this Convention. Consequently, 
legislation upon the subject matter of the 
convention, as regards vessels registered in 
Canada, is not incompetent to the Parlia- 
ment of Canada by reason of any repugnancy 
to existing Imperial legislation. The legisla- 
tion of Parliament is, however, subject to the 
limitation that its laws can have no effective 
operation beyond the territorial limits of the 
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Dominion, except possibly as to persons domi- 
ciled or resident within the Dominion and 
only temporarily absent therefrom. 

Upon these considerations, the undersigned 
is of the opinion that, in the absence of Im- 
perial legislation dealing with the subject 
matter of this convention as regards all Bri- 
tish ships generally or enabling the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to give effect to the proposals 
of the convention as regards all ships regis- 
tered in Canada, wherever they may be, 
legislative action to carry out this convention 
is within the competence of Parliament in re- 
lation only to such vessels registered in Can- 
ada as are controlled or operated by persons 
domiciled or resident within the Dominion 
whilst they are outside the territorial limits 
of Canada, but in relation to all vessels regis- 
tered in Canada whilst they are within the 
territorial limits of the Dominion, The Im- 
migration Act (Dom.) contains several pro- 
visions relating to inspection abroad and on 
board ship and provides certain protection for 
emigrants (vide, secs. 25, 56, 57,58 sub-s. 4, and 
59). There does not, however, appear to be 
any provision for the appointment of an 
official inspector to travel on board emigrant 
ships for the purpose of insuring the enforce- 
ment of any laws or regulations or agree- 
ments for the protection of emigrants on 
board. 

II. The proposal of this recommendation. is 
that where fifteen or more women or girls, 
unaccompanied by a responsible person, are 
carried as emigrants on board an emigrant 
vessel a properly qualified woman who has 
no other duty to fulfil on board shall be ap- 
pointed to give such emigrants any material 
or moral assistance of which they may stand 
in need without in any way encroaching upon 
the authority of the master of the vessel, and 
that she shall report to the authority making 
the appointment and her report shall be 
available for the use of the Governments 
which may be concerned. 

Although the recommendation is silent upon 
the point, it is presumably contemplated that 
the appointment mentioned shall be made, as 
in the case of the official inspector of emi- 
grants, by the Government of the country 
whose flag the vessel flies, and if that be the 
case, then the proposal of the recommenda- 
tion is, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
within the competence of Parliament to the 
same extent as are the proposals of the above 
convention. 

The undersigned is informed that some 
years ago the Government appointed Gov- 
ernment conductresses on board ships carry- 
ing women emigrants from the British Isles 


to Canada, but subsequently discontinued 
these appointments in favour of the appoint- 
ment by the shipping companies of a conduc- 
tress attached to the ship’s crew. It was 
found that the work of such conductress was 
more satisfactory. At the present time, by 
arrangement between the Department of Im- 
migration and Colonization and the different 
British steamship companies, a eonductress is 
carried as part of the crew on board all British 
passenger ships engaged in carrying emigrants 
to Canada. They afford the women emi- 
grant passengers all needed assistance. They 
co-operate with the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization and form the connect- 
ing link between the work of the Department’s 
women officers overseas and their women offi- 
cers at ports of entry in Canada and other 
places in the Dominion. 

III. This convention is applicable to all sea- 
going vessels registered in the country of any 
member ratifying the convention, and to ‘the 
owners, masters and seamen of such vessel, 
subject to certain specified exceptions. It con- 
tains a variety of provisions respecting the 
articles of agreement entered into between the 
shipowner or his representatives and the sea- 
men, the manner in which these articles shall 
be executed, the particulars to be contained 
therein respecting the conditions of his em- 
ployment, the mode and causes by which the 
agreement shall be terminated, the circum- 
stances in which a seaman may be discharged 
or may demand his discharge, and other 
cognate matters. 

The undersigned is of the opinion, for the 
reasons given in relation to the convention 
first above enumerated, that Parliament is 
competent to give effect to the proposals of 
this convention with regard to all ships regis- 
tered in Canada to which they are intended 
to apply in relation to articles of agreement 
entered into within Canada, but only with 
regard to such registered ships as are con- 
trolled or operated by persons domiciled or 
resident in Canada in relation to articles of 
agreement entered into outside of Canada. 
Provisions touching the subject matter of this 
convention are contained in Part III of the 
Canada Shipping Act, but additional legisla- 
tion would appear to be necessary to give 
effect to the provisions of the said convention. 


IV. This convention has the same applica- 
tion as that last mentioned, and for the same 
reasons the undersigned is of the opinion that 
the Parliament of Canada is competent to 
give effect to the proposals of this convention 
as regards all ships registered in Canada in 
relation to the repatriation of seamen within 
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the limits of the Dominion, but only with 
regard to such registered ships as are con- 
trolled or operated by persons domiciled or 
resident within Canada in relation to ‘the re- 
patriation of seamen outside of Canada. Legis- 
lation upon the same subject matter is con- 
tained in sections 203 to 209, 215 and 217, and 
265 to 268 of the Canada Shipping Act, and, 
with some necessary adaptations by way of 
amendment, will be adequate to give effect to 
the proposals of this convention. 

V. The proposal of this recommendation is 
that the national government shall take steps 
to provide for the repatriation of masters and 
duly indentured apprentices who are not cov- 
ered by the terms of the draft convention on 
the repatriation of seamen. 

The undersigned is of the opinion that the 
subject matter of this proposal lies within the 
competence of Parliament to the same ex- 
tent as the subject matter of the convention 
Jast above mentioned. The provisions of the 
Canada Shipping Act citedeabove in connec- 
tion with the Convention on the Repatriation 
of Seamen apply, with one exception, only to 
seamen or apprentices. Section 215 provides, 
however, for the repatriation of sick masters 
as well as seamen or apprentices, but this 
provision has no application in cases of ship- 
wreck or distress. Additional legislation will 
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be required to give effect to the proposals of 
this recommendation. 

VI. The undersigned is of the opinion that 
Parliament is competent to give effect to the 
principles set forth in this recommendation 
with regard to vessels registered in Canada, 
subject to this qualification, that no rights of 
inspection or compulsory powers could be as- 
serted or exercised with respect to such vessels 
whilst outside the territorial limits of Canada, 
except possibly in the case of such vessels 
registered in Canada as are controlled or 
operated by persons domiciled or resident in 
Canada. 

The undersigned recommend that a 
copy of this report, if approved, together with 
authenticated copies of the said draft con- 
ventions and recommendations, be trans- 
mitted to the Lieutenant-Governors of the re- 
spective provinces, for the consideration of 
their respective Governments, with a view to 
the enactment of legislation or such other 
action upon the parts of the subject matter 
of the several draft conventions and recom- 


‘mendations within the provincial sphere of 


jurisdiction, as each Government may he ad- 
vised to take. 
Humbly submitted, 
(Sgd.) Ernest Lapointe, % 
Minster of Justice. 








LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The Ratification of Draft Conventions 


N September 30 the total number of rati- 

fications of Draft Conventions registered 
with the: Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations was 236. 

At the same date, the number of Draft 
Conventions of which ratification had been 
authorized by the competent authority in the 
country concerned, but had not yet been 
registered with the Secretary-General of the 
League, was 34. 

During the past month, six new ratifications 
have been registered. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands has de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations the instruments of ratifi- 
cation of the three following International 
Labour Conventions: 


(1) The Convention concerning equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents, adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its Seventh Session (Geneva, 
1925). 


51297—33 


(2) The Convention concerning workmen’s 
compensation for accidents, adopted at the 
same Session. 


(3) The Convention concerning the simpli- 
fication of the inspection of emigrants on 
board ship, adopted at the Eighth Session of 
the Conference (Geneva, 1926). 


The Government of Finland has informed 
the International Labour Office that it has 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations the instruments of rati- 
fication of two Conventions voted by the 
International Labour Conference: 


(1) The Convention concerning equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents; 


(2) The Convention concerning workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases. 

Finally, the Government of Great Britain 
has ratified the Convention concerning the 
simplification of the inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, on condition that this ratifi- 
cation shall only take effect when the Conven- 
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tion has also been ratified by France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway, and Spain. 


Canadian Member of Consultative Committee 


The Council of the League of Nations has 
created a permanent consultative committee, 
composed of 47 specially qualified members to 
study methods whereby effect might be given 
to the resolution adopted by the World Econ- 
omic Conference held at Geneva last May 
_(Lasour Gazerte, July, 1927, page 769). Among 
the appointments approved by the Council 
.was that of Dr. Adam Shortt, of Ottawa. Dr. 
Shortt was formerly professor of Political 
Science at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, and is regarded as one of the fore- 
most authorities in Canada on economic sub- 
jects. He was a member of the committee 
which prepared the agenda for the World 
Kconomic Conference, and subsequently at- 
tended the conference. M. Theunis, formerly 
premier of Belgium, who presided over the 
Kconomie Conference, is to act as chairman 
of the consultative committee. 


The League of Nations and the International 
Labour Organization 


In the course of its last Session the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations examined a 
number of questions which affect, directly or 
indirectly, the International Labour Organi- 
zation and its work. 

In the first place, it approved the various 
recommendations adopted by the International 
Economic Conference relating to certain steps 
to be taken in regard to the agricultural, in- 
dustrial and commercial organization of the 
world. It will be the task of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to study the appli- 
cation of these recommendations in so far 
as it may have an influence on the standard 
of living and stability of employment of the 
workers. One of the recommendations re- 
quests the Economic Organization of the 
League of Nations to collect periodically com- 
prehensive but definite and up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning the sources and supplies of 
raw materials, production, stocks, prices, wages, 
hours of work, conditions in the labour market, 
etc. It stipulates that the collation of the 
last-mentioned data is to be entrusted to the 
International Labour Office. Finally in 
setting up the Consultative Committee whose 
duty it will be to apply the recommendations 
of the Economic Conference, the Assembly 
recognized that the International Labour 
Office should assist in the constitution of this 
Committee and should be invited to submit 
the names of three members representing 
labour. 


The Assembly adopted several resolutions 
relating to Russian and Armenian refugees. 
It is common knowledge that the responsibility 
for finding employment for these refugees rests 
with the International Labour Office and 
particularly with the Refugee Service under 
Mr. T. Johnson, Assistant High Commissioner 
for Refugees. In the course of the discussions 
in the Fifth Committee on this subject, Dr. 
Nansen, High Commissioner for Refugees, Mr. 
Albert Thomas, Director of the International 
Labour Office, and other speakers, drew atten- 
tion to the financial problems involved in the 
settlement of refugees. ‘Governments were 
urged to increase the revolving fund by the 
issue of the special Nansen stamps, to ratify 
the agreements recommended by the Inter- 
governmental Conference of 1926, and to 
facilitate the use of the Nansen passports. 
The importance of speedy action in these 
matters was emphasized. 


In the course of the discussion in the Fifth 
Committee and in the plenary meeting, Major 
Eliot (British *Empire) referred to the 
problem of the 4,000 Russian refugees in 
Turkey who were threatened with expulsion. 
He pointed out that the Chief of the Refugee 
Service of the International Labour Office had 
succeeded, during a visit to Angora, in obtain- 
ing from the Turkish Foreign Minister the 
suspension of a decree requiring that every- 
one should take up Turkish nationality or 
leave Turkey before August 1 last. 


The tenor of the resolutions adopted and 
the number of appeals made on behalf of the 
refugees, whatever their nationality, testify to 
the constantly increasing interest which is 
taken throughout the world in the work ac- 
complished in this sphere by the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Organ- 
ization jointly. 

The discussions which took place on the 
question of slavery were of the greatest in- 
terest to the International Labour Office. The 
office is studying the various forms of forced 
labour which, in certain of its aspects, is in- 
distinguishable from slavery. The ratification 
of the Slavery Convention urged in the reso- 
lution of the Assembly will go far to bring 
about the abolition of forced labour. The 
Committee of the Assembly which dealt with 
the Convention refrained from making any 
pronouncement on the question of forced 
labour pending the conclusion of the inquiry 
which is being concluded into this subject by 
the International Labour Office. 

On the proposal of the Fifth ‘Committee, 
the Assembly adopted a resolution expressing 
appreciation of the work accomplished by the 
Child Welfare Committee. 
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The report of the Committee stated that it 
has decided to pursue, in collaboration with 
the International Labour Office, its inquiry 
into the effects of family allowances on the 
welfare of children. It also mentioned that, 
in connection with the inquiry into the mental 
and physical recreation of children, the Inter- 
national Labour Office had been requested to 
communicate to the Secretariat the informa- 
tion in its possession on the utilization of 
workers’ spare time in its relation to child 
welfare. 

In the same connection attention may be 
drawn to discussions in the Second Commit- 
tee on the instruction of youth in the ideals 
and work of the League of Nations. In the 
course of a resolution on intellectual co-opera- 
tion submitted by this Committee and adopted 
by the Assembly, approval was given to the 
recommendations made by a sub-committee 
of experts for the instruction of children and 
youth in the existence and aims of the League, 
and the Secretary General was instructed to 
request Governments, so far as possible, to 
give effect to the recommendations. 

The International Labour Office, as one of 
the constituent institutions of the League otf 
Nations, is included by implication in the 
resolution adopted. 

In the course of a discussion in the Second 
Committee on the work of the Health Organ- 
ization, Mr. Veverka (Czechoslovakia)  re- 
called a proposal made by his Government to 
the Fifth Assembly, that a comparative study 
should be undertaken of the health admin- 
istrations of the various countries, with a view 
to their keeping in touch and collaborating 
with the health insurance organizations and 
public health services. He was glad to note 
that the Health Committee had dealt with 
this question by appointing a mixed commit- 
tee with a secretariat composed of members 
of the Health Section and members of the 
Social Insurance Service of the Internationai 
Labour Office. That example had been im- 
mediately followed in Czechoslovakia, where a 
similar committee had been set up with the 
most encouraging results. 

Finally, the Assembly approved the budget 
of the International Labour Organization, for 
the financial year 1928, together with those 
of the Secretariat of the League and of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
after careful examination by the Fourth Com- 
mittee. 


The Deputy Director’s Visit to South Africa 


In response to an invitation from the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa, Mr. H. B. Butler, 
Deputy Director of the International Labour 
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Office, recently left for the Cape. During the 
autumn he will visit the four provinces of the 
Union and will discuss with the authorities the 
ratification of the Conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, and will 
have interviews with representatives of work- 
ers’ and employers’ organizations. 

The primary object of Mr. Butler’s visit 
is to disseminate in the Union more precise 
information as to the International Labour 
Organization, the principles on which it is 
based, and the activities in which it engages. 

Mr. Butler intends to stop in the princival 
industrial and mining centres and to take ad- 
vantage of his visit to acquire first-hand in- 
formation of the living conditions of white and 
coloured workers. 


Visit to Northern Europe of Director of the 
International Labour Office 


At the recent session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, held in 
Berlin in October, Mr. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labour Office, 
submitted a report on his visit to the Scandi- 
navian and Baltic States during August last. 
In spite of the time of year, the Director was 
able to meet the Prime Ministers and re-' 
sponsible authorities in practically every case. 
He came into contact with the most repre- 
sentative workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions in each country. Finally, his visits 
enabled him to investigate on the spot, in 
company with the competent authorities, the 
situation of each of the countries visited with 
reference to the Conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, and to dis- 
cuss with them the possibility of new ratifi- 
cations. A warm reception was accorded him 
in every capital, and the press voluntarily gave. 
him the publicity which always forms one’ 
of the advantages of these journeys from the’ 
point of view of the Office. 


Denmark—Denmark has ratified six Con- 
ventions. The Socialist Government which 
preceded the present Government had intro- 
duced Bills providing for the ratification of 
all the Conventions adopted at the Sessions 
of 1919, 1920 and 1921. The Director dis- 
cussed the difficulties involved with the 
Minister of the Interior (the Ministry of 
Labour having been abolished). The diffi- 
culties are of two kinds. The first is the 
economic situation, which is generally believed - 
to have been adversely affected by the rapid: 
restoration of the currency; secondly, appre- 
hension and mistrust on the part of the group 
in power and public opinion with regard to 
several Conventions. It is possible that the. 
highly developed system of collective agree- 
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ments may be an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of international, or even national, labour 
legislation. 

The Government is very anxious to demon- 
strate its desire to collaborate closely with the 
Office. It is prepared to support in Parlia- 
ment the ratification of certain agricultural 
and maritime Conventions. 

In Denmark the Director was confronted 
with a difficulty which he subsequently found 
in all the Scandinavian countries: the ques- 
tion of night work for women. Scandinavian 
women, adopting the motto “Equality first”, 
refuse to accept special protection for their 
' sex, which, in their opinion, would place them 
at an economic disadvantage. The Director 
éverywhere upheld with some success the 
principles of the Washington ‘Convention, 
but there still exists a strong opposition in this 
matter. 


Norway—At the time of the Director’s 
visit Norway had ratified only two Conven- 
tions, those concerning unemployment and 
the employment of seamen. A report adopted 
by the Chamber of Deputies in May, 1927, 
formulated definite objects to a considerable 
number of Conventions. Nevertheless, the 
Prime Minister agreed to the Director’s sub- 
mitting to him his observations on the report 
in question. The same report authorized the 
Norwegian Government to ratify two further 
Conventions, those concerning the minimum 
age for employment at sea and the minimum 
age for employment as trimmers and stokers. 
These ratifications were promised. The Nor- 
wegian Government also proposed to draft 
a Bill for the ratification of the Convention 
concerning equality of treatment as regards 
workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

In spite of the difficult economic situation, 
similar in its causes and effects to that cf 
Denmark, some immediate progress may be 
looked for in Norway in the matter of inteyr- 
national social legislation. 


Sweden—tIn spite of changes in the Gov- 
ernment, Sweden has always shown a strong 
desire for sincere co-operation in the work of 
the International Labour Organization. Eleven 
Conventions have been ratified. 

A Bill is being drafted for the amendment 
af the Workers’ Protection Act of 1912, which 
may bring about further progress as regards 
the minimum age for admission to work in 
industry, the night work of women, child- 
birth, and the night work of young persons. 
Ratification concerning compensation for occu- 
pational diseases seems likely to take place 
in the near future. 


Finland.—Finland endeavoured to become a 
Member of the International Labour Organi- 


zation even before belonging to the League 
of Nations, and has continually made sincere 
efforts to co-operate in international social 
policy. At the time of the Director’s visit, 
however, only seven Conventions had been 
ratified. At an official Conference with the 
Minister of Social Affairs, two of his col- 
leagues, officials and representatives of employ- 
ers and workers, the Director discussed the 
situation as regards each Convention. In the 
case of the Hours Convention, a Bill pro- 
viding for ratification has been announced by 
the Government in Parliament and will per- 
haps be introduced during the autumn. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
matter. The Convention concerning night 
work for women is obstructed by the same 
psychological difficulties as in the Scandina- 
vian countries. Since the Director’s visit rati- 
fications have been registered of the Conven- 
tions concerning compensation for occupational 
diseases and equality of treatment, and there 
seems to be a good prospect of ratification of 
the Conventions concerning articles of agree- 
ment, repatriation of seamen, white lead, and 
the minimum age for admission to employment 
in industry. In accordance with the Con- 
vention adopted by the Session of 1927, a Bill 
concerning compulsory sickness insurance in 
industry will probably be introduced very 
soon. Great efforts for social progress are 
being made by the Finnish Government. 


Esthonia.—Esthonia has ratified all the Con- 
ventions of the first three Sessions of the 
Conference, with the exception of the Child- 
birth Convention and the Hours Convention; 
in the case of the latter a Bill has been drafted 
providing for conditional ratification. The 
Conventions adopted in 1925 have also been 
submitted to Parliament. The Director was 
assured by the Minister for Social Affairs that 
the achievements of recent years will be 
followed up. The Conventions adopted in 
1926 will perhaps be introduced in Parliament 
in the near future. 


Latvia—Latvia is also very devoted to the 
work of labour protection. Ten Conventions 
have been ratified, and all the rest, without 
exception, have been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. The present Government is anxious to 
accomplish further progress and to form still 
closer contact with the International Labour 
Office. 


Inthuania—Lithuania has not shown the 
same interest in international labour legislation 
as the other Baltic States. Nine Bills were 
introduced at the time of admission to the 
Organization, providing for ratification of the 
Washington and Genoa Conventions, but no 
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further action was taken. Since then no Con- 
vention has been brought before Parliament. 
The Director discussed the situation with the 
Prime Minister. He reminded him of the 
general principles of the Treaty of Peace and 
of the measures of elementary humanity which 
all States, even the poorest and most back- 
ward economically, are eager to realize. It 
was agreed that closer and more energetic 
relations should be established. The Director 
also emphasized the necessity of renewed 
representation of Lithuania at the Confer- 
ence. 

The general impression received by the 
Director during his long and rapid journey 
was that, while internal political changes have 
a considerable effect on the progress of rati- 
fications, international labour legislation is 
now of such importance that it forms an 
integral part of the life of States, and no 
Government can neglect the work that has 
been undertaken. The visit paid by Mr. 
Thomas to the Scandinavian and Baltic 
States will doubtless have an excellent effect 
on the relations of the Organization with these 
peoples. 


Ratification by Germany of the Eight-Hour 
Day Convention 


The ratification by Germany of the Wash- 
ington ‘Convention concerning the employ- 
ment of women before and after childbirth 
was registered by the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations on October 31. Ger- 
many has thus made herself, as the Federal 
Minister of Labour claimed during the recent 
session of the Governing Body in Berlin, “the 
first of the chief industrial countries to ratify 
this Convention, after bringing her legisla- 
tion into conformity on all points with its 
provisions.” She is actually the eighth 
country which has ratified it, the previous 
ratifications being those of Bulgaria, Chile, 
Greece, Latvia, Rumania, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom, and Spain. 

How Germany has brought her legislation 
into harmony with the terms of the Conven- 
tion is described in an article published in the 
November issue of the International Labour 
Review (the monthly publication of the 
International Labour Office), from the pen of 
Ministerial Councillor Goldschmidt, of the 
Federal Ministry of Labour. The article 
points out that, by an Act of July 9, 1926, for 
the amendment of the Federal Insurance 
Code, the protection formerly provided for 
women before and after childbirth was ex- 
tended and provision was made for the pay- 
ment of maternity benefit; further, by an Act 
of July 16, 1927, relating to the employment 
of women before and “after childbirth, such 


other steps were taken as were necessary to 
adapt German legislation to the requirements 
of the Convention. 

In some respects, such as by the inclusion 
of workers in family undertakings within the 
scope of these measures, it is stated that the 
new legislation even goes substantially farther 
than the Convention. “Germany,” adds the 
writer, “need fear no comparison with the 
laws of other countries on maternity pro- 
tection. In fact, so far as concerns the 
provisions just described” (relating to immu- 
nity from employment’ during the period 
before and the period after confinement) 
“most of the States, including the great in- 
dustrial countries, are still below the level of 
the new German law.” 


Industrial Accidents 


The prevention of industrial accidents is one 
of the items on the agenda of the eleventh ses- 


sion of the International Labour Conference 


which is to open in Geneva on May 30 next. 
In preparation for this session the Interna- 
tional Labour Office has drawn up a general re- 
port on the subject and has recently submitted 
a draft of the same to a sub-committee of ex- 
perts on industrial safety which met in Geneva 
on November 3-5. The sub-committee ex- 
pressed a desire to see attention focussed on 
the scourge of industrial accidents, and in- 
cidentally that efforts should be made to estab- 
lish uniform and comparable accident statis- 
tics. Physical pain, impoverishment, privations 
for wives and children, a lowering of earning 
capacity—these represent for the victims some 
of the deplorable results of accidents, While 
these sufferings may to some extent be relieved 
by systems of compensation, the loss to the 
community remains the same. 

In the United States, in 1924, it is estimated 
that there were 21,232 fatal industrial acci- 
dents, and 2,324,829 non-fatal. 

In Germany, in 1925, official reports re- 
corded 5,265 fatal accidents, and 50,769 acci- 
dents entailing permanent incapacity, partial 
or total; the number of injured persons in re- 
ceipt of compensation was 428,421. 

In Great Britain, in 1926, 139,963 accidents 
(306 fatal) were reported, apart from accidents 
in mines, which in the previous year numbered 
169228. 

In Italy, in 1923, the compensation paid in 
respect of 357,322 industrial accidents (1,253 
fatal, and 25,084 resulting in permanent dis- 
ability) amounted to 169,903,000 lire. 

In Germany, in 1926, the expenditure on 
compensation amounted to 260,000,000 marks. 
In the United States, the number of days lost 
by accidents in 687 plants alone amounted in 
1926 to 3,012,757. 
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Information in regard to measures which are 
being taken in Canada for the avoidance of in- 
dustrial accidents has been furnished to the In- 
ternational Labour Office for inclusion in its re- 
port. The Department of Labour of Canada 
has maintained and published statistics of in- 


dustrial accidents since October, 1903. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards which are in ~ 
existence in various provinces are engaged also 
in the prevention of accidents, The co-opera- 
tion of employers and workers is also being 
employed to the same end, 





LABOUR’S NEW CO-PARTNERSHIP 
Part of an Address on “Interpretations of Costs—Erroneous and Other”, by David S. 
Kerr, Chartered Accountant, Montreal, delivered before the Canadian Society of 
Cost Accountants, in McGill University, Montreal, November 10, 1927 


A T the Annual Convention of the American 

Federation of Labour, held at Los 
Angeles in October, 1927, Labour decided that 
“unless workers are to be put at a disad- 
vantage in maintaining the advancing wages, 
Unions must gather their own statistics and 
make their own interpretations of the statis- 
tics compiled by Statistical Bureaus and em- 
ployers.” In other words, if the outlook indi- 
cates profits warranting it, labour wishes a 
share of these profits by way of an increase in 
wages. 

Any plan that may be adopted in order to 
minimize the number of strikes and resultant 
loss in wages to labour, loss in profits to 
capital, and inconvenience to the public in 
general, is well deserving of receiving a most 
careful study, and of being given sympathetic 
support from all quarters. 

To most of the demands made for increases 
in wages, the reply has been that profits do not 
warrant the complying with the requests. So 
that Capital first raised the question of 
ability to meet demands being based upon 
profits of the industry concerned. Now 
Labour will endeavour to see what can be 
accomplished by being guided, to a greater 
extent than formerly, by considering the earn- 
ings question before deciding upon strike 
measures, if the spirit of the new plan be 
properly construed. The importance of this 
new attitude, and its far-reaching effect, must 
not be under-estimated. 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, de- 
terrent in effecting speedier settlement of 
differences between Capital and Labour has 
been a decided lack of confidence in the argu- 
ments, etc. put forth by Capital when negio- 
tiating with Labour. And there has been an 
abundance of justification for this distrust 
when questions of earnings have been brought 
into the discussions. 

What are the important points that will re- 
quire careful attention in carrying out the 
new policy of Labour? Some of them are as 
follows :— 

1. All cards, of Capital and of Labour, must 

be put on the table when discussing ques- 


tions: frankness and honesty must prevail 
at all times. 


2. Labour cannot be asked to consider any 
return on watered capitalizations: calcu- 
lations of earning returns must be on 
capitalization excluding inflation. 


8. Methods of valuation of fixed assets of 


Corporations will require to be carefully 
reviewed by Labour, in order to ensure 
just dealing. 


4. Labour will have to appreciate that fair 
and reasonable average annual returns 
must be allowed on actual investments 
in industry, based on risks involved. 


. “Window dressing” of accounts and other 
statements, by way of erroneous distri- 
bution of expenditures, or otherwise, must 
be eliminated. 


Or 


6. Labour must endeavour to give its best 
efforts, reduce absenteeisms, and other- 
wise assist for the mutual benefit. 


7. Labour must not conclude that wages will 
be either maintained or increased. They 
must be prepared for necessary reductions. 


8. Statistics are not sufficient to conclude as 
to the future of corporations, as they refer 
to past history only. In judging whether 
or not future business is likely to warrant 
maintaining or increasing wage standards, 
other factors, besides statistics, must be 
considered, 


9. Subsidiary companies, as well as Parent 
or Holding Companies, must reveal their 
operations, and these must be on the basis 
of conducting business as separate inde- 
pendent units, irrespective of how the con- 
trolling Capital Stocks are owned. The 
control of the ‘Capital Stocks should not 
affect what price should be received for 
goods sold, work done, etc. 

10. Fluctuations of the market value of shares 
of Capital Stocks of Corporations do not 
afford a reliable business “yard-stick” or 
gauge to guide negotiations. The wide 
range of Stock Market fluctuations during 
the present year is quite sufficient to 
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clearly demonstrate this, there having 
been no corresponding variations in busi- 
ness conditions. 

11. Labour will not contribute to past losses 
of corporations or agree to take very low 
wages even if profits cannot be obtained 
by Capital. The so-called, but undefined, 
“living wage” must always be paid to 
Labour, no matter what happens to 
Capital. 


The working of Labour’s new co-partnership 


est. 


plan will be watched with considerable inter- 


Nor must the fact be overlooked that many 
of the largest, as well as other, corporations 
are constantly encouraging, by energetic 
selling campaigns, their employees to become 
stockholders. 

If there is sincerity behind the incessant 
ostentatious appeals for the application of the 
“Golden Rule’, there is now offered one of the 
greatest opportunities for its practical demon- 
stration in minimizing the difficulties between 
Capital and Labour. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN TOWARDS PEACE 
3 IN INDUSTRY 


URING recent months several movements 
have been evident in Great Britain, 
arising out of a general desire for peace in 
industry. Some of these movements are 
described in the following paragraphs. 


Trades Union Congress—At the fifty-ninth 
annual Trades Union Congress, held at 
Edinburgh, commencing September 5, the 
subject of imdustrial peace was more or less 
prominent. In his presidential address, Mr. 
George Hicks raised the question in the form 
of a tacit invitation to the employers. 
Urging the wider use of joimt consultation, 
the chairman of the T. U. C. stated that 
much fuller use could be made of the 
machinery for negotiation between employers 
and employed, declaring that “practically 
nothing has as yet been done to establish 
effective machinery of joint conference 
between the representative organizations 
entitled to speak for industry as a whole.” 
Advocating a direct “get-together” form of 
negotiation rather than a conference under 
Government or other auspices, Mr. Hicks 
proceeded :— 

“Such a direct exchange of practical views 
between representatives of the great organized 
bodies who have responsibility for the conduct 
of industry and know its problems at first hand 
would be of far greater significance than the 
suggestion which has been made in certain 
quarters for a spectacular national conference, 
under Government or other auspices, to discuss 
a vague aspiration towards ‘industrial peace.’ ” 

This suggestion in the presidential address 
was substantiated by the General Council’s 
report to the convention, which concluded :— 

“The extent to which the Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations controls questions of 
general policy points to the necessity 
for centralized negotiations to deal with general 
questions for the whole movement. The Generai 
Council therefore recommends that this necessary 
co-ordination should be in the hands of the 


T. U. C. through the medium of the General 
Council.” 


These overtures were repeated on October 
19 in a speech delivered at Battersea by Mr. 
W. M. Citrine, secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress, who was reported to have declared 
that “the trade unions believe that they can 
make a constructive contribution to industry 
and are ready to meet the employers for a 
discussion of the terms and conditions upon 
which co-operation is possible for the improve- 
ment of conditions in industry.” Referring to 
the decision of the T.U.C. at Edinburgh he 
said :— 

“That decision was perfectly clear. It was 
that if anything is to be achieved in the 
establishment of better relationships between 
employers and workers, it could only be done 
through representative organizations of the 
employer and the trade unions.” 

On the same evening, speaking at 
Birmingham, the Minister of Labour said he 
hoped that the employers would respond to 
the offer, and endorsed the statement of the 
T. U. C. secretary that the willingness to 
co-operate should be expressed by represen'ta- 
tive bodies on both sides. 


Employers’ Proposals—The employers’ body 
which replied to these overtures was the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organ- 
izations, which represents federations in 
industries employing 7,000,000 workpeople. 
This organization in its official declaration 
welcomed and endorsed the sentiment ex- 
pressed at the Edinburgh convention of the 
Trades Union Congress in furtherance of 
peace in British industry, and agreed with 
the unions that political intervention was 
unnecessary. However, the Confederation 
differed as to the method of effecting indus- 
trial peace, and considered that such 
co-operation could best be sought in individual 
industries. This section of the employers’ 
reply was as follows:— 

“Tt is in the individual works that that spirit 
of mutual understanding must find its ultimate 
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expression in practical results. The methods 
for attaining these results must vary from 
industry to industry according to the problems 
which the particular industry has to face, and 
the Confederation would therefore wish to 
record its view that it is in the individual 
industries—in their organizations and in the 
day-to-day contact in the works—that the most 
ready and effective means present themselves 
for developing and applying the spirit of 
industrial good-will which is so vital to the 
future welfare of this country, and which the 
Confederation will at all times be anxious to 
further and support.” 


Mansion House Conference—Another move 
toward industrial peace was made at the 
“Mansion House Conference”. At the invita- 
tion of the Lord Mayor of London, a confer- 
ence of British employers, labour leaders and 
officials of the Brotherhood Movement was 
held at the Mansion House, London, on 
October 17, to consider what could be done 
to secure peace in industry. At this confer- 
ence, over which the Lord Mayor presided, 
one of the most notable addresses was that 
made by Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., in which 
he again emphasized the establishment of a 
League of Industrial Peace, composed of all 
classes, having a definite program, a definite 
policy and definite sanctions. In asserting 
the need for such a _ scheme, modelled 
apparently upon the League of Nations, he 
declared that “the whole of our industrial 
future would be jeopardized unless we could 
obtain a steady continuous program of 
production and development in this country.” 
He stated that in the company with which 
he was associated the (Brunner-Mond Com- 
pany) there had not been a labour dispute 
during 53 years, and his experience was that 
the operation of works councils was all to 
the good. Continuing, he urged that the 
scheme be kept entirely out of party politics, 
and insisted that it must be something so 
strong that every party would have to accept 
it; something so sound that the common 
feeling of the nation would insist on its being 
implemented. In conclusion he stated that 
the policy of low wages and long hours as 
a remedy for industrial depression, was a 
retrograde step, and in lieu thereof he urged 
high production, cheap costs and high wages. 


Copartnership—Another organization which 
is working in somewhat the same direction 
but by different methods is the Industrial 
Copartnership Association—a body whose 
objective is to bring about an organization 
in industry based upon the principle of 
labour co-partnership. At a conference of this 
association, held on October 14 in Manchester, 
aspects of copartnership and profit-sharing 


were discussed. One of the features of the 
conference was the contribution of Mr. R. 
Lloyd Roberts, of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited (formerly the Brunner- 
Mond Company). This corporation, which is 
a combine of chemical manufacturers, had 
adopted a scheme calculated to improve 
industrial relations. Mr. Roberts stated that 
there was danger, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, unless it was emphasized that 
public service was the object of industry. — 
Industry, he declared, was becoming a joint 
affair, and he believed that all the worker 


- wanted was to be regarded as a human being, 


to be recognized as an essential partner in 
industry, and to be accorded the status that 
one partner had the right to expect from 
another. The scheme of copartnership which 
is being put into operation by the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited, makes provision 
for a workman to buy shares at 2s. 6d. below 
the market price and pay for them by instal- 
ments spread over two years. If he died 
before he had completed payment, even if 
he died after he had paid only one instal- 
ment, the company paid all the rest, and the 
widow or next of kin received the benefit. 
The man was entitled to dividend from the 
date of his first payment. He could spend 
20 per cent of his wages or salary annually 
on these shares. A man whose wages 
amounted to £200 a year or less would be 
given a share for every four shares he bought. 
Employees receiving higher wages or salaries 
would have to buy more shares than four 
before being entitled to receive one free—the 
number they would have to purchase to 
qualify them receiving a free share would 
vary with the amount of their pay. 


Mr. Roberts emphasized the fact that the 
shares would be the men’s own—to be sold 
if desired. The scheme was intended to 
encourage investment and not speculation, 
and the corporation was hoping that as a 
result of it the great majority of their 
35,000 employees would become practically 
interested in the affairs of the company. 


In addition, the employees would, under 
the scheme, be given (through the operation 
of a central labour department and a system 
of committees) that status in the concern and 
that “contact” and confidence which was 
designed to create a feeling of real partner- 
ship. It was also intended to effect a co- 
partnership basis by according information to 
the worker as to the progress of the business, 
and to inaugurate a “staff-grade” of workers, 
affording more stable and remunerative con- 
ditions for men of five years service. 
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EMPLOYEES’ STOCK OWNERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COMPANY . 


ase International Paper Company, through 

its president, Mr. A. R. Graustein, re- 
cently announced the third offering of its 
cumulative seven per cent preferred stock to 
those now actually in the employ of the com- 
pany or any of its wholly owned subsidiaries. 
The number of Canadian employees to whom 
this subscription plan will apply is approxi- 
mately 7,726. There are 30 subsidiary cor- 
porations affiliated with the International 
Paper Company, and among the Canadian 
subsidiaries are the following: Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Company; St. George Pulp 
and Paper Company; High Falls Pulp and 
Paper Company; Miramichi Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited; Dalhousie Lumber Company, 
Limited; Gatineau Power Company; Saint 
John River Power Company; Hull Electric 
Company; Ottawa-Montreal Power Company, 
Limited; Maniwaki Power and ‘Telephone 
Company, Limited; Papineauville Electric 
Company, Limited; Quebec Southern Power 
‘Corporation; Laurentian Hydro-Electric Lim- 
ited; Napierville Electric Company, Limited; 
International Fibre Board Company, Lim- 
ited. 

The first offering of this stock to the em- 
ployees of the International Paper Company 
was in 1925, when 2,001 employees subscribed 
to a total of 7,189 shares. When the second 
offering was made in 1926, 2,668 employees 
subscribed to a total of 8,449 shares. 

The subscription price of this stock to em- 
-ployees is $100 per share, and may be paid in 
full or by instalments deducted from the 
salaries or wages of employees. If payment 
is on the latter basis, each instalment is $1 
per share for subscribers who are paid weekly; 
$2.25 per share for subscribers paid twice a 
month, and $4.50 per share for subscribers paid 
-monthly. 

Deductions from weekly payrolls will com- 
mence on the first pay day after January 2, 
1928, and deductions from monthly and semi- 
monthly will commence on payrolls due and 
payable on December 31, 1927. If payment is 
made in full it must be made on or before 
. January 6, 1928. 

If stock is subscribed on the instalment 
-basis, interest will be charged at 5 per cent 
a year on the balance due, but the dividends 
-will be paid direct, unless it is directed that 
such be applied on account of the purchase 
price. 

The dividends on this stock are $7 a share 
a year—$1.75 a share on January 15; $1.75 a 


share on April 15; $1.75 a share on July 15; 
and $1.75 a share on October 15. 


Bonuses—As an incentive to subscribers to 
complete their purchase agreements and to 
retain the purchased stock and remain in the 
service of the company, the company agrees 
to pay each subscriber on January 1 of each 
year, for five years commencing with January 
1, 1929, for each share of stock purchased, a 
bonus as follows:— 


On January 1, 1929, ...... $1 per share. 
On Janiviary bi osu, eae. $2 per share. 
Oni January’), Teale wae... $3 per share. 
On January 1 A9e2) 0... oe $4 per share. 
On January 1, 1983, ......:. $5. per share. 


This bonus is conditional upon the sub- 
scriber then being in the employ of the com- 
pany or one of its wholly-owned subsidiaries. 
He must have paid in full all instalments 
due thereon to the date of such bonus pay- 
ment, and still hold the stock. 

If the subscriber keeps his stock and re- 
mains continuously in the employ of the com- 
pany or its wholly-owned subsidiaries for five 
years from the date of his original subscrip- 
tion, the company intends that he shall re- 
ceive, as soon as practicable after January 1, 
1933, a special bonus, the amount of which 
could not at present be determined or fixed. 


Voting Rights—After the stock is delivered 
it carries full voting rights. In the meantime, 
whether the stock has been paid for in full or 
is being paid for in instalments, arrange- 
ments will be made to give each subscriber 
the right to say how the stock subscribed for 
by him should be voted. 

An employee is free to sell his stock shares 
any time after it has been paid for, but the 
selling of such stock stops the bonus. 

The number of shares that may be applied 
for by each employee is limited to three shares 
if salary or wages are $30 per week or less; 
four shares if it is $40 per week or less, but 
more than $30 per week; and five shares if 
it is $50 per week or less, but more than $40 
per week, and so on. 


Cancellation of Subscription—Subscriptions 
will be cancelled for the following reasons: 
(1) By request of subscriber; (2) by subscriber 
voluntarily leaving the service or by his being 
discharged or failing to resume employment 
when requested; (3) by subscriber falling in 
arrears upon the payments due for the stock. 
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The cancellation of a subscription forfeits all 
interest and benefits which the subscriber 
would have received if he had continued such 
subscription, and there will be repaid to the 
subscriber the full amounts of payments made 
on the subscription so cancelled with interest 
at five per cent, no credit being given for 
dividends or for bonuses. 


Death or Disability—If{ a purchaser of 
stock under this plan dies while rendering 
faithful service during such five year period, 
payment will be made to his estate, or to a 
named beneficiary as follows: 


(1) If his subscription is fully paid and he 
has received and not disposed of his certifi- 
cate of stock, the company will pay a sum 
equal to the total of the respective amounts 
per share. 

(2) If the subscription has not been paid in 
full, the company will pay the money there- 
tofore paid in by the subscriber on account, 
and the bonuses for the entire five years 
period, the company retaining the stock. 

If a purchaser is permanently disabled while 
rendering faithful service during such five 
years period, payment will thereupon be made 
to him upon the above basis. 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Legislative Demands of Ontario Executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada 


HE legislative program of the Ontario 
provincial executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was submitted to 
Premier Howard Ferguson and his cabinet on 
November 29 by a delegation composed of 
H. 8. Mitchell, J. Watt, S. Bush and C. R. 
Nichols, members of the Provincial executive 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, accompanied by Tom Moore, president, 
and Jas. Simpson, vice-president, of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, and by a num- 
ber of representatives of affiliated unions. 
One of the requests presented was that 
definite action be taken by the government 
to give effect to such Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations of the conferences of the 
International Labour Organization as come 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial legis- 
lature. These include in particular: (1) 
Enactment of an eight-hour day law for in- 
dustrial and commercial undertakings; (2) 
Legislation for the further protection of 
women and children in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings and in agriculture; (3) 
Co-operation with other provinces so as to 
make possible ratification, by Canada, of these. 
draft conventions and recommendations; (4) 
Bringing of all young persons, irrespective of 
sex, under the Minimum Wage Act. 
Other requests made were as follows:— 


(1) Amendments of the Ontario Mothers’ 
Allowance Act; 

(2) Amendments of the Minimum Wage 
Act; 

(3) Legislation providing for compulsory 
right-of-way for fire fighting apparatus; 

(4) An investigation into alleged conditions 
in trade schools; 


(5) Protesting against military training in 
schools; 

(6) Unemployment relief measures and un- 
employment insurance; 


(7) Legislation for licensing and sanitary 
laws to govern barbers and barber shops; 

(8) More rigid inspection of paint-spray- 
ing machines; 

(9) Amendments to the Minimum Wage 
and Factory Acts so that there may be uni- 
formity in regard to hours of labour, and age 
and wages of the workers; 


(10) Amendments to the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act so as to define more 
clearly the provisions of the law, and to pro- 
vide for the extension of the scope of the Act 
by including lines of manufacture not now 
covered ; 

(11) Protesting against the issuance of in- 
junctions in cases of peaceful picketing; 


(12) Discontinuance by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment of the practice of subsituting prison- 
made products, for grants, where requests are 
made for government support, and that the 
use of these products be limited to non-pro- 
ductive government institutions; 


(13) Legislation to prohibit the manu- 
facture or making of clothing in the homes of 
the wage earners; 


(14) An investigation into the working con- 
ditions of linemen and others in the electrical 
industry ; 

(15) Legislation providing for an eight- 
hour work day on all provincial public works; 

(16) Provision for the strengthening and en- 
forcing of the Fair Wage Regulations of the 
Ontario government; 


December, 1927 


(17) Legislation to provide for uniformity 
of building by-laws in all municipalities with- 
in the province; 


(18) Extension of the powers of the steam 
boiler inspection department and adoption of 
standard regulations for general use through- 
out the province, with proper supervision and 
inspection of all installations; 


(19) Uniform standard plumbing regulations 
for the province; 


(20) Extension of the scope of the Factory 
Act to take in garage employees; 


(21) Legislation making it compulsory for 
employers to give public notice of a strike 
when advertising for employees; 


(22) Health regulations requiring all bread 
to be wrapped before leaving the bakeries and 
abolition of night work in bakeries; 


(23) Legislation compelling municipalities 
with a population of 10,000 or over employ- 
ing a regular fire force to provide a super- 
annuation and pension fund for the members 
of such force; 


(24) Amendment to the Fire Marshals’ Act 
providiing that every municipality with a 
population of 50,000 or over shall have a fire 
marshal or fire marshals, whose salary shall 
be paid by the Ontario Government and the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association, each paying 
an equal amount; 


(25) Legislation by the province to make 
effective the provisions of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act; 

(26) Amendments to the Ontario Liquor 
Control] Act whereby each municipality would 
be granted local autonomy for the sale of 
beer and wine in licensed places for beverage 
purposes; 

(27) Legislation requiring all motor car 
owners to carry public lability insurance and 
that the granting of licenses be more strin- 
gent; 

(28)* That the Mirtimum Wage Board issue 
orders on behalf of the female help in hotels, 
ete., outside the city of Toronto; 

(29) That companies operating street cars 
be compelled to place on their cars the best 
available safety fenders; 

(30) That bus owners and companies be 
designated common carriers and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal and Provincial 
Railway Boards; 





* Order No. 40 of the Minimum Wage 
Board, governing restaurants and refreshment 
rooms in cities over 30,000 population (except- 
ing Toronto) does not apply to hotels. 
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(31) Investigation into the system followed 
in banks and financial institutions of compell- 
ing or allowing employees to labour unlimited 
hours; 


(32) Legislation for the regulation of the 
use of the pneumatic hammer so as to safe- 
guard the health and life of the operator. 


Additional requests were as follows: (1). 
That all placements of immigrants be made 
through the Provincial Government Employ- 
ment Service and that Canadian citizens be 
given equal opportunity in any provincial 
colonization scheme; (2) Amendments to the 
Election Act to provide for: (a) Proportional 
representation, (b) Election day a public hoh- 
day, (c) One man, one vote, (d) Abolition of 
property qualifications for voting on money 
by-laws; (3) Appointment of more inspectors 
under the Stationary and Hoisting Engineers’ 
Act, and compulsory registration of steam 
plant owners; (4) Appointment of more in- 
spectors under the Factory Act so that the 
law may be properly enforced; (5) Fullest 
possible vocational guidance for those leaving 
school to become wage earners; (6) That the 
facilities of the Ontario Savings Office be ex- 
tended to all parts of the province and that 
the four per cent rate of interest be restored 
to the depositors; (7) Compulsory imprint of 
name of publishing house on all printing for 
public circulation; (8) Government aid for 
the development of co-operative societies; (9) 
Amendments to the Mechanics Lien Act; (10) 
Prohibiting of employment of white girls by 
orientals; (11) Abolition of private employ- 
ment bureaus, and private detective agencies; 
(12) Enactment of a law to regulate public 
automobile garages and service stations in the 
province of Ontario, and to govern employ- 
ment and examination of automobile me- 
chanics employed therein; (13) That the care 
of the unemployed be undertaken by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments; (14) 
Amendments to the Factory Act making 
forty-eight the maximum work hours for 
women and children; (15) Enforcement of the 
Building Trades Protection Act; (16) Regu- 
lation of electric wiring construction; (17) 
Labour representation on appointed commis- 
sions, especially on the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission and the Provincial Parole Board; 
(18) Public ownership and operation of all 
public utilities; (19) That the political right 
of civic employees and civil servants be guar- 
anteed; (20) Legislation to give all em- 
ployees, who have been employed at least 
ten months in each year, two weeks’ holidays 
with full pay. 
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Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 


President Frank Wheatley presided over 
the second annual convention of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, which opened in 
Calgary on, November 21, 1927, and was 
attended by twenty-four accredited delegates, 
together with seven other delegates from 
local unions unaffiliated with the organization. 
The delegates were informed by the president 
of the efforts put forth during the past year 
to organize the miners in the various mines 
throughout Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia, and also in Northern Ontario. He 
told of the difficulties experienced in en- 
deavouring to gain recognition for the union 
and to have the “check-off” system estab- 
lished. When these requests were made to the 
various companies in the Drumheller district 
they were refused, with the result that a 
strike took place. At the end of two weeks 
the miners returned to work without having 
gained their objective, the following reasons 
being given by the president for such failure: 
(1) Efforts on the part of the United Mines 
Workers of America to set up locals at Hy- 
Grade and Monarch; (2) Employers visiting 
the houses of their workmen soliciting them 
to return to work, one operator offering to 
open his mine if he could get twenty men to 
start work; (3) The workmen being informed 
that they must return to work at once or 
immediately vacate their homes. 


In referring to organization work in 
Northern Ontario, president Wheatley stated 
that “some difficulty is encountered in the 
establishment of these locals, causing the 
work to be carried on in a very secretive man- 
ner, but progress is being made.” The presi- 
dent further stated that “inquiries have been 
made from two different sources in Nova 
Scotia, and constitutions supplied; also from 
Vancouver Island. We feel it is essential 
to first establish this district fully before under- 
taking to organize outside.” The president 
made mention of the formation of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour and the estab- 
lishing by this body of labour councils in Van- 


couver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto and Ed- 
monton. The delegates were informed that. 
certain recommendations for amendments to: 
the Mines Act and Compensation Act of Al- 
berta originating in local unions were sub-. 
mitted by the district officers to the provincial. 
cabinet prior to the last session of the legis-- 
lature. Some amendments were made to the 
Compensation Act of Alberta by the provin-- 
cial government, which appointed a com- 
mittee to make further recommendations to: 
the next session of the legislature for the 
purpose of stabilizing the Act and eliminating 
the need for yearly amendments. In closing 
president Wheatley stated that “it will be the 
serious duty of this convention to outline a 
policy to deal with the coming wage negoti-. 
ations, as well as to set out a policy for the 
future conduct of our organization.” 


According to the financial statement sub- 
mitted by the secretary-treasurer the total 
receipts were $33,589.81; expenditures, $27,- 
258.86, leaving a balance of $6,330.95. The 
secretary also stated that the average paid up 
membership for the sixteen month period 
ending October 31, 1927, was 3.350. 

Recommendations of the committee on 
resolutions adopted by the convention were: 
(1) Requesting the Alberta government to 
so amend the law that the “check-off” may be 
made a legal assessment; (2) Urging the 
organization to do all in its power to further 
the purposes of the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour; (3) Recommending that before a- 
certificate of competency be granted a miner, 
the examination board shall have some proof,. 
as to his ability, in writing, other than from 
the applicant himself, preferably from the 
secretary of the local union or from his last. 
employer; (4) Instructing the executive to: 
circularize all locals to get in touch with their 
federal representative, and also to circularize: 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour and all. 
other organizations, with a view to elimi- 
nating the present restrictions placed upon: 
peaceful picketing. 


Journeymen Barbers’ Federation of Ontario 


The twelfth annual convention of the Jour- 
neymen Barbers’ Federation of Ontario was 
held in Toronto on November 7, 1927, presi- 
dent M. J. Gainey, Peterboro, Ont., presiding. 
After the appointing of the regular commit- 
tees, addresses were delivered by Wilfred 
Harrison, president, Canadian Master Bar- 
bers’ Association; Leon Worthall, honorary 
president of the Federation and Organizer of 


the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 
of America, and H. J. Halford, vice-chairman 
of the Ontario Compensation Board. 
Secretary-treasurer Albert Call told of the 
efforts put forth to have the proposed bar- 
bers’ license law placed on the statute books 
of Ontario. Further efforts, he stated, would 
be made to have this bill introduced at the 
coming session of the legislature. Secretary 
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Call urged all locals to do all in their power 
to shorten the working hours, which could be 
accomplished by municipal by-law. By this 
means, he stated, “you will gradually elimin- 
ate the cheap shops because they cannot exist 
on short hours.” 


Resolutions were passed recommending: 


(1) Co-operative advertising for barbers; (2) 
The appointing of a permanent organizer for 
Canada; (3) Re-indorsing the proposed Bar- 
bers’ License Law. . 
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Officers elected were: President M. J. 
Gainey, Peterboro, Ont.; firse vice-president, 
P. C. Hollier, Hamilton, Ont.; second vice- 
president, Geo. Lewis, Toronto, Ont.; third 
vice-president, W. H. Davis, Windsor, Ont.; 
fourth vice-president, E. D. Hunt, Brantford, 
Ont.; fifth vice-president, W. Maxwell, Ot- 
tawa, Ont.; secretary-treasurer and press 
agent, Albert Call, St. Catharines, Ont. 

The next convention will be held on the 
firsts Monday in November, 1928, in Toronto, 
Ont. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprenticeship in the Printing Trade— 
Great Britain 


HE first of a series of seven reports, in- 
corporating the results of an inquiry 
made by the Ministry of Labour in 1925 and 
1926 into apprenticeship and training for the 
skilled occupations, has just recently been pub- 
lished. The information contained in these 
reports was obtained from schedules issued 
to some 44,000 employers in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and also to the principal 
trade unions, after consultation respectively 
with the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organizations and with the General Council 
of the Trade Union Congress. The first re- 
port deals with the printing and allied indus- 
tries. ‘ 

The industry employs in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland about 169,000 males and 
98,000 females. Apprenticeship is the usual 
method of recruitment. “ Proportionately 
fewer apprentices,” the report notes, “are em- 
ployed in daily newspaper work than in other 
branches of the industry. This is due partly 
to the statutory restrictions placed upon the 
employment of lads under 18 years of age 
on night work, and partly to a general reluc- 
tance to employ lads on high-speed news- 
paper work. Another important cause is the 
agreed maximum of apprentices allowed in 
the large provincial daily newspaper estab- 
lishments, which tends in the aggregate to 
reduce the proportion of apprentices in pro- 
vincial newspaper printing.” 

Apprentices usually enter the printing occu- 
pation at 14 years of age, about two-thirds 
commencing at that age, but 16 years of age 
is the now usual age of commencement for 
apprentices to process work and journalism. 
Only about 2 per cent of apprentices enter at 
ages over 16 years, and these are found mainly 
among stereotypers, electrotypers, journalists, 


and warehousemen. ‘The period of apprentice- 
ship is predominantly seven years. Periods of 
improvership following apprenticeship are 
unusual in the trade as a whole, full journey- 
men’s rates being paid to 88 per cent of the 
apprentices employed immediately on com- 
pletion of their apprenticeship. Where facili- 
ties are available, employers usually allow the 
attendance of apprentices and learners at tech- 
nical or trade classes, but only a small number 
make attendance at such classes a compulsory 
term of the employment. The Joint Indus- 
trial Council has formulated a scheme of ap- 
prenticeship for the trade to improve educa- 
tion and training and ensure recruitment of 
the right kind of boys. 


Apprentices Limited—Analysis of returns 
from 4,048 employers employing 115,250 male 
workpeople brings out the fact that the pro- 
portion of apprentices or trainees to work- 
people varied with the kind of firm and de- 
creased regularly with its size. ‘ While firms: 
with less than ten male workers had one ap- 
prentice to about four workpeople, and firms 
with ten and under 30 had one apprentice 
to six workpeople, the proportion was one to 
nine in firms of from 50 to 100 workers, and 
one to about 20 when the size of tthe firm is 
500 workers or over.” ‘Thus it is clear that 
among the firms taking apprentices it is the 
small rather than the large firms which are 
the more actively engaged in training boys for 
the skilled occupations. As far as apprentices 
in the composing-room are concerned, the 
smaller proportion of apprentices in large firms 
is in some part an automatic consequence 
of the lnmitation of the number of appren- 
tices in the provinces to a maximum of eight 
in any one establishment. This limitation, tt 
is elsewhere explained, is embodied in joint 
agreement and trade union rules and regula— 
tions. . 
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In the daily newspaper printing industry 
“firms employing 20 to 30 workers had ap- 
prentices in the proportion of one to seven 
workers; in firms employing 50 to 100 workers 
the proportion was one to ten, 200 to 500 
workers one to 30, 500 to 1,000 workers one 
to 65, and over 1,000 workers one to 160.... 
In the work of daily newspapers the returns 
furnished by individual firms during the in- 
quiry showed that there were 671 apprentices 
and learners, as against a total employment 
of 22,957 male workpeople—a proportion of 
only 3 per cent in comparison with 10 per cent 
among the general printing firms.” 


Shortage of Stereotypers—The report con- 
tinues: “Although not unduly perturbed 
concerning the supply of skilled workers for 
the future, newspaper proprietors consider 
that, in the composing room at all events. 
it would be to the advantage of the industry 
if the number of apprentices were increased. 
It is probable, however, that they can satisfy 
their requirements in all occupations except 
those of stereotypers by taking into newspaper 
printing men who have been trained in 
general printing. The fact of this supply 
having been available has enabled some news- 
paper establishments to dispense with the 
number of apprentices who could have been 
employed under agreements with trade unions. 
But the conditions in respect of stereotypers 
are somewhat different. This is an occupation 
in which the supply of craftsmen cannot be 
maintained from those trained in general 
printing, and for which newspapers must train 
their own men. The employers’ associations 
state that under present arrangements a 
sufficient number of these workers, who hold 
a key position in newspaper work, is not 
available. This condition of affairs is reflected 
in the facts ascertained in the inquiry, which 
show that in this occupation the proportion 
of apprentices on newspaper work, the enter- 
ing age, and the wages, were all alike higher 
than in any other printing occupation.” 


Employers’ Views—“In every main occu- 
pation in the printing industry the numbers 
in training are governed by limitation of 
apprentices to journeymen employed, the 
proportion being specified under trade union 
rules or established by agreement between 
employers’ associations and trade unions. 
The proportions specified are usually 
simple proportions (e.g. 1 apprentice to every 
3 journeymen, etc.), but in some cases, 
especially on newspaper work, the proportion 
is subject to an overnding limitation of 
numbers of apprentices to be employed in any 
one department. Of the employers furnishing 
information on the subject of difficulties 


encountered in obtaining 
referred to the restrictive 
limitations imposed. 

“Although these criticisms were mainly 
directed against the restriction in any form of 
the number of apprentices, the objections to 
simple proportionate limitation were held less 
strongly than the objections to the additional 
hmitation imposed in the occupations of com- 
positors, stereotypers, and electrotypers which 
prevents the employment of more than a 
certain number of apprentices or learners 
(varying from four to eight) in any one 
section or establishment, irrespective of the 
number of journeymen employed therein. In 
other words, it is mainly the employers 
employing large numbers of workpeople with 
establishments well equipped for the purpose 
of training, and only to a lesser extent those 
in a relatively small way of business, who 
consider that they are adversely affected by 
the rules restricting the numbers of apprentices 
or learners who may be employed. These 
employers maintain that they have to give 
to adults work which could be, and should 
be, done by apprentices in their later years, 
and which so far from delaying the training 
of the apprentices would materially advance 
it. 

“On this subject the Federation of Master 
Printers states that the limitation of appren- 
tices in the large establishments debars such 
firms, having the latest types of machinery 
and the best methods of production, from 
training the craftsmen they could employ; in 
such establishments, consequently, skilled 
workers have to be recruited from other 
places in order to maintain or increase the 
number of journeymen employed.” 


apprentices, 87 
influence of the 


Edueation and Industry 


The following extracts are taken from a 
report, appearing in the Educational Supple- 
ment of the Times (London), of a recent 
meeting of the Education Section of the 
British Association held in Leeds, under the 
presidency of the Duchess of Atholl. Mr. J 
Wickham Murray spoke on “New Outlooks 
and Tendencies”. He stated that there was 
no adequate national policy under which edu- 
cation and industry could be brought together 
for the mutnal benefit of each. No such policy 
could be formulated without a revision of 
some of those ideas which made up our 
educational philosophy. It could not be done 
by adding to the present system of education 
a few odds and ends and scraps of what were 
called vocational subjects. It was necessary 
to review the extraordinary changes that had 
taken place since our educational ideas were 
shaped. 
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Industry definitely asked now, he said, for 
a close co-operation between those responsible 
for industry and for technical education. It 
believed technical education was necessary to 
industry and it believed that the time was 
ripe for an advance. The lines of advance 
suggested fell within the followig parts:— 
The grouping of places in which technical 
education should be available so as to reduce 
the cost in places where only small classes 
would otherwise be held; the extension of 
the scope of technical education; the supply 
of an efficient staff; research; and facilities 
for closer contact with industrial opinion. As 
to staff, it was found that minimum rates of 
pay became maxima, and excellent men were 
frequently not to be attracted from industry 
by the present scale. 


Mr. E. Walls, managing director of Messrs. 
Lever Brothers, dealt with the educational 
needs of industry. He said that the great 
task of education was the sorting out of each 
new generation so that each individual might 
receive the appropriate training and then be 
relegated to the appropriate employment. 
What the enlightened industrialist looked to 
education for was: (1) moral character and 
especially the simple virtues of truth and 
honesty, discipline and courage; (2) power of 
judgment; (3) creative ability. With refer- 
ence to elementary education, he found that 
50 per cent of the children had forgotten 
almost everything they had learned within 
12 months of leaving school. They retained 
just enough facility in writing and reading 
to get along. Were the secondary scholars 
much better? Of these 33 per cent never 
reached the first school examination and of 
the remainder one-third failed, leaving just 
over 40 per cent who made good in that 
particular examination. He would lke to 
see the quantity of knowledge imparted in 
elementary education reduced rather than 
increased. He would make the whole course 
a training in thinking for themselves. He 
would give them the simplest history, geo- 
graphy and calculations, driven in so as to 
be ineradicable; the simplest facts of every- 
day science, economics and citizenship, but a 
great deal of handling things, measuring, 
weighting, and checking; hand and _ eye 
training. He would give them a great deal 
of literature, both prose and poetry, so as to 
create a real habit of reading for pleasure; 
of drawing and music. He would simplify 
elementary education and so make it a real 
training in intelligence provided there was a 
free avenue open on grading to further 
education, and provision for post-school 
vocational training. 

512974 


Vocational Education and Apprenticeship — 


—South Africa 


In the November issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE page 1187, reference was made to the 
conference of apprenticeship committees at 
Johannesburg in September. A summary of 
the main decisions and recommendations of 
the conference has since come to hand. 

Mr. A. B. Linscott, inspector of vocational 
training, outlined the basis of the system of 
technical education which the Union Depart- 
ment of Education advocated for adoption in 
connection with the training of apprentices in 
the Union, the following being the guiding 
principles involved :— 


(1) General (so-called “ cultural”) education 
to be a part of the system throughout the 
period of class attendance; 

(2) training to be provided in the industry 
as a whole; and 

(3) training to be given in the special trade 
which the apprentice intends to follow. 


Without passing a formal resolution, the 
conference indicated that the feeling was gen- 
erally in favour of the principles enunciated 
by Mr. Linscott. It was announced on behalf 
of the Union Department of Education that 
it was intended to recast the whole of the 
existing courses and syllabuses in conformity 
with these principles. 


Attendance at Classes—The conference ac- 
cepted the following proposals in reference to 


attendance at classes:— 


(1) The minimum period to be six hours 
per week with at least 50 per cent in the em- 
ployer’s time, and the remainder in the ap- 
prentice’s time, the distribution to be arranged 
in co-operation with the technical institutions; 

(2) whatever the number of years for which 
attendance is prescribed, the period should be 
uniform throughout the industry, and it should 
be left to each industry to settle its own 
period, in consultation with the technical 
authorities. 


Syllabuses—The conference endorsed the 
principle that uniform syllabuses of technical 
education be adopted for each industry 
throughout the Union, and approved of a sug- 
gestion that syllabuses should be framed with 
the co-operation of, and in consultation with, 
recognized representatives of trade organiza- 
tions. The conference recommended to the 
technical education authorities that the voca- 
tional bias should be introduced in ‘the train- 
ing of apprentices as early as possible in the 
courses. : 
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A suggestion that committees might con- 
sider the provision of positive inducements to 
better attendance of apprentices at classes was 
‘approved by the conference, which also en- 
dorsed a recommendation to the effect that 
apprentices attending classes, as required by 
the terms of their contract; should be granted 
railway concessions when travelling for the 
purpose. 


Correspondence Courses—The coniference 
‘recommended the Union Department of Ed- 
ucation to establish correspondence courses 
for all areas where adequate facilities did not 
exist for the training of apprentices. 


The conference accepted a motion recom- 
mending that apprenticeship committees be 
empowered summarily to fine any apprentice 
who, after due warning, fails to atitend classes 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Safety Work in Nova Scotia Mines 


HE coal mining operations of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation Limited 
were described in an article in the Canadian 
Mining Journal for November 4. This com- 
pany, through its subsidiaries, the Dominion 
Coal Company, the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, the Acadia Coal Company, 
and the Cumberland Railway and Coal Com- 
pany, operates in the three major coal fields 
in Nova Scotia, in the counties of Cape 
Breton, Pictou and Cumberland. About 
125,000 people, or more than one-fifth of the 
total population of the province, depend for 
their livelihood on the activities of this 
industrial group. The Safety and First Aid 
work of the corporations are described as 
follows:— 

“A special department is maintained by 
the corporation for the promotion of safety 
first. Weekly meetings of the officials of each 
colliery are held to discuss past performance, 
seek remedial measures and plan for the 
future. A spirit of competition for the least 
number of accidents is fostered. Campaigns 
are constantly put on and valuable prizes, 
e.g., standard gold railroad watch, offered for 
best suggestions. 

“All moving parts of machinery both on 
the surface and underground are guarded to 
the greatest possible degree. Special classes 
‘in first aid to the injured are conducted and 
a very large number of the workmen have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
secure certificates. 

“Ag regards the safe operation of the mines, 
everything thought of is being done to this 
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regularly, or who is guilty of any other serious 
breach of the contract of apprenticeship, and 
also to deal in a similar way with employers 
who have committed a serious breach of the 
apprenticeship contract. 


In a review of the work of the conference 
in the October issue of the Social and Indus- 
trial Review the Department of Labour of 
South Africa points out the advantages to be 
gained from such a gathering and expresses 


_the opinion that the conference should be the 


starting-point of a far-reaching forward move- 
ment in industrial training in South Africa. 
It is stated that the concrete decisions and 
recommendations of the conference give ample 
warrant for such a belief, but that even more 
suggestive of future developments is the spirit 
of co-operation and constructiveness which 
characterized the conference. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


end. Supplementing the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, the corporation has in force a set 
of special rules by which every employee must 
guide himself. A special staff of safety 
inspectors is maintained by the corporation, 
whose sole duty it is to visit the collieries 
continuously in the interests of safety. This 
is formed of capable and experienced men, all 
of whom hold certificates as colliery managers. 

“The provincial government maintains a 
permanent resident staff of deputy inspectors 
of mines for the same purpose. Before men 
enter the mines for work, officials known as 
‘examiners’ visit every working place and 
either pass or forbid it as being safe for men 
to work in. In addition to the above, the 
workmen have the right, which they are in- 
vited to and do exercise, of appointing a com- 
mittee to examine all or any sections of the 
mine.” 

The writer describes the various safety 
devices in use in the mines, the rescue 
apparatus, the control of explosives, over- 
winding prevention, precautions in the use of 
electric safety lamps, stone dusting and 
watering; ventilation; underground electric 
installation, ete. 


Safety Work in Logging Camps in British 
Columbia 

Major H. Steere-Clark, safety director for 
the British Columbia Loggers’ Association, in 
an address delivered before the woodworking 
section of the 16th annual safety congress of 
the National Safety Council (US.A.), described 
the safety conditions and operations in the 
British Columbia woods. This paper is given 
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with illustrations, in the November issue of 
National Safety News. Describing the origin 
of the safety movement, the writer says:— 


“Increasing assessments levied by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board upon the logging 
industry in British Columbia (at present 44 
per cent of an operator’s payroll) made it 
imperative that something be done to offset 
this waste of man-power and money. During 
the five years ending 1925, the cost of 
accidents increased out of all proportion to 
the increased labour employed. With few 
exceptions the methods of modern logging, 
with the high lead, skidder, sky line, etc., 
were in use in 1921 as they are to-day. The 
average length of disability, however, for total 
temporary disabilities increased each year 
from 37 days in 1921 to 42 days in 1925. 
But in 1926 this was reduced to 40 days, 
showing that safety work was having its effect 
throughout the entire industry. The accident 
cost for 1926 was $50,000 less than for the 
previous year. In May, 1925, the British 
Columbia. Loggers’ Association, comprising 
forty-one operators employing some 6,000 men 
in their sixty-seven camps, and accounting 
for 85 per cent of the production on the 
coast, realized that sound safety work should 
be introduced and the writer was asked to 
organize a safety department within the 
organization.” 

Before 1925 the only safety supervision 
(and that only from the mechanical side) 
that the industry received was a periodical 
inspection of camps by government boiler 
and railroad inspectors. ‘This inspection was 
effective within its limits, less than one per 
cent of injuries in the camps being due to 
faulty equipment. General accidents, how- 
ever, were on the increase during the five 
years ending 1925, and the need -for an 
educational campaign among the workers 
became evident. Special difficulties in this 
work arise from the character of employment 
in the woods. 

“There 1s no more transient population,” 
Mr. Clark states, “than found in the Pacific 
logging industry, many men being veritable 
nomads. No less than 18000 men were 
shipped from our own employment office to 
our camps, which employ normally 6,000 men, 
making a complete labour turnover three 
times a year; and yet, while these men are 
at camp, they are in the main good workers, 
using the experience gained in many camps, 
and ‘spreading the tricks of the trade,’ in- 
cluding safety. Therefore it was found neces- 
sary to form a committee in two parts, 
namely a ‘permanent one’ composed of part 
management and part reliable old timers, say 
to the number of four, to which is added a 

51297—43 


‘floating committee’ of six, making a total 
committee of ten or twelve. To avoid favor- 
itism, the floating committee is changed each 
month and fresh men invited so that safety 
thought and active interest will spread as 
quickly as possible and thus men may have 
a chance to take an active part. We 
encourage our camp foremen to be present 
at all committee meetings, which are held 
at least once a month. All formality is 
completely done away with. The discussions 
then practically become round table talks. 
Any suggestions brought forward are thor- 
oughly discussed and recommendations made 
for their adoption or rejection. Each accident 
or near accident that may have occurred since 
the previous meeting is carefully gone over 
and the committee’s opinions quoted on their 
report. These reports are made in duplicate, 
one copy sent to the association safety 
department, the other displayed on the camp 
bulletin board and kept for record. This 
enables the whole crew to see how their 
committee functions, how their interests are 
studied, and keeps my office in constant touch 
with safety work in camps. Many sound and 
constructive criticisms are made on _ these 
reports, which are disseminated by circular 
from our department. Such items as ‘care- 
lessness,’ ‘should have known better,’ It was 
his own fault,’ etc., are often quoted by the 
committees and are having their effect on the 
camp crews, who realize that they are being 
criticized and helped by their fellow men. To 
further encourage the safety spirit, a number 
of operators put up cash prizes and prizes in 
kind, to be drawn for at the end of each month, 
during which the crew should be free from 
a compensable claim. All camps are visited 
as often as possible, when safety committees 
are interviewed and a general safety meeting 
of all employees with the management is 
held. These safety meetings, supplemented 
by motion pictures are held in the evenings, 
are invariably responsible for a 100 per cent 
attendance, which is voluntary, and really 
forms an entertainment that logging crews 
look forward to.” 

The paper describes in detail the methods 
used in handling the heavy timber and the 
precautions taken to ensure safety in the 
manifold operations carried on in the lumber 
camps. 


Safety Organization of Pittsburgh Coal 
Company 


The November issue of the Coal Age 
(New York) contains details of the methods 
followed by the Pittsburgh Coal Company in 
developing their property, which consists of 
150,000 acres of coal in western Pennsylvania, 
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and 20,000 acres in Ohio and eastern Ken- 
tucky. The safety and personnel manager 
describes the company’s “safety” methods: 

“The Pittsburgh Coal Company,” he says, 
“jg devoting a great deal of attention to 
safety, and is practising it, not perfunctorily 
as a benevolent measure, but in a decidedly 
practical sort of way. Its approach to safety 
follows three distinct channels: (1) Training 
of men in their jobs, or occupational training; 
(2) teaching of safety methods; and (3) estab- 
lishing safe working conditions. 

“Occupational training, naturally, is dele- 
gated for the most part to plant officials. 
As conditions and procedures are somewhat 
varied as between mines, and as practices are 
gradually being changed by the introduction 
of new methods and equipment, the training 
of men for their jobs must be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. In general, the best place for this 
training is ‘on the job’ and the best teachers 
are the bosses. But for those who seek higher 
training a vocational course has been estab- 
‘lished. It is in charge of men experienced 
‘in this field. 

“Tt is the aim of the company to train every 
-employee in first-aid methods and at least ten 
yper cent of them in the use of mine-rescue 
apparatus. First-aid is also being taught in 
the schools. Teams are being organized and 
trained in recovery operations. Two fully- 
equipped rescue stations are maintained at 
strategic points. A schedule has been de- 
veloped covering procedure and use of equip- 
ment in the event of a mine fire or explosion. 
Mine-rescue and first-aid contests will be held 
each year and representation in state and 
international meets will be continued. First- 
aid and mine-rescue classes are being con- 
ducted with the co-operation of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

“Mine safety meetings are held monthly 
at each plant for the discussion of accidents 
and their prevention. At these meetings, also, 
safety suggestions are acted upon. The com- 
pany is a member of the National Safety 
Council and circulates the literature of this 
organization among its employees. Safety- 
slogan inserts are placed in each pay envelope. 
At each plant is hung a white flag, measuring 
4 by 6 feet on which appears in green letters 
the words ‘No Accident Today.’ 

“First-aid stations are being established in 
the several sections of each mine and will be 
re-located as necessary so that no working 
place will ever be more than 1,500 feet away 
from one of them. The station is an opening 
in coal, and is furnished with a wooden plat- 
form, electric lights, a canister containing a 


stretcher, two blankets and a complete set 
of splints; also a first-aid cabinet. An up-to- 
date first-aid station is being installed out- 
side, adjoining the mine foreman’s office, at 
each plant. 


The writer next refers to the company’s 
early adoption of rock-dusting on a large scale. 
In mechanical mining, blowers and tubing are 
used, not as a primary agent to ventilation but 
merely for quickly removing smoke after 
shooting. “Inspection of mines is in charge 
of a chief inspector and two assistants. In- 
spections are made periodically and the find- 
ings recorded on designated forms, these being 
supplemented by reports. These provide a 
means of comparing conditions in one mine 
with those in another, all inspections being 
reported on the basis of predetermined 
standards.” 


Canadian Pacific Railway’s ‘First Aid’ 
Organization 


The results of the St. John Ambulance 
Association’s 1927 competition for Canadian 
railway first aid teams was given in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, with 
special reference to the successes of the Cana- 
dion National teams in some of the competi- 
tions. The Canadian branch of the Associa- 
tion was established in 1910. In 1909 the 
Canadian Pacific had commenced giving in- 
struction to its employees in First Aid to the 
Injured. Since that time instruction has been 
given by the company to more than 28,000 
employees, scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The class attendance at present is 
approximately 2,500 per annum, of which num- 
ber approximately 1,700 pass examination at 
the hands of an examining surgeon and qual- 
ify for the certificate or higher award of the 
St. John Ambulance Association. 


Team competitions commenced on _ the 
Canadian Pacific in the year 1911 and the 
company provided a trophy for each district, 
representing the championship of the district. 
The team winning the championship of the 
various districts then compete for the cham- 
pionship of eastern lines or western lines as 
the case may be, and the winner is awarded 
the Shaughnessy Shield. The final contest is 
then held between the championship teams of 
the eastern and western lines for what is 
known as the Grand Challenge Cup, represent- 
ing the All-Lines Championship. 

Dr. H. A. Beatty, M.R.C:S., the company’s 
chief surgeon and medical officer, donates a 


gold medal to each member of the winning 
team. 
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The company’s First-Aid teams this year won 
all Dominion trophies of the St. John Am- 
bulance Association for the competition for 
which they were eligible: The Montizambert 
Trophy, The Wallace Nesbitt Railway 
Trophy, The Sherwood Police Trophy. 


Treatment of Industrial Rheumatism 


It is proposed to establish in London a clinic 
for the treatment of industrial rheumatism. 
Mr. Henry Lesser, vice-president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
mittees, explained at a recent conference that 
the clinic would follow the lines of a similar 
institution in Germany. He stated that on the 
invitation of the German Minister of Health, 
a representative party of British industrialists 
recently attended a conference in Berlin of 
the Central International Committee on 
Rheumatism, appointed by the Society of 
Medical Hydrology. His general impression 
of the visit was that the Germans, by means 
of these ambulatoriums, or out patient clinics, 
were exploring a special field of investigation 
on a scale which had not yet been attempted 
in England. All who are concerned with the 
problem, whether as patients, physicians, 
employers, or State Insurance officials, appear 
to be agreed on the advantages to be derived 
from hydrotherapeutic treatment. The British 
Committee of the International Society of 
Medical Hydrology have put forward a scheme 
for the establishment of an experimental clinic 
for rheumatic diseases in London. The clinic 
will offer all the most approved methods of 
external or physical treatment which had 
proved efficacious in other places for the cure 
or alleviation of rheumatic diseases. The 
proposal has been sponsored by the British 
Red Cross Society, which proposes to launch 
an appeal for £40,000 as a foundation fund. 
Should the experiment prove successful similar 
clinics will be established in other parts of 
the country. 


Spinners’ Cancer in Lancashire 


Sir Gerald Belhouse, Chief Inspector of 
Factories of Great Britain, is to confer with 
the Compensation Department of the Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Federation on the question 
of the prevention of spinners’ cancer. 

Dr. Robertson, Medical Officer of the 
Health for Darwen, Lancashire, has come to 
the conclusion that the cause of cancer in 
the majority of cases is not oil, as previously 
supposed, but friction. 

Inquiries show that spinners’ cancer is 
practically unknown in France and in the 
United States, where spinning is carried on 


under similar conditions. The difference, Dr. 
Robertson states, is due to the fact that 
whereas spinners should work in loose cloth- 
ing, Lancashire spinners wear underclothing 
which is braced up in such a fashion that 
every time a spinner leans forward at his 
work there is very decisive friction. This 
repeated hundreds of times each day amply 
explains the irritation which Dr. Robertson 
holds brings about cancerous conditions. 


Compensation for Fishermen in Massa- 
chusetts and Nova Scotia 


The Halifax Chronicle recently compared 
the benefits received by fishermen or their 
dependants under Workmen’s Compensation 
in Massachusetts and in Nova Scotia. Re- 
ferring to the recent loss of two fishing ves- 
sels sailing from Gloucester, Mass., the 
Chronicle said:— 


“The Columbia was lost with twenty-three 
men and the Avalon with eleven men. Both 
these Gloucester schooners were manned by 
men with families, in several instances with 
large families. But compensation is an ad- 
miralty matter and does not come within the 
jurisdiction of the state. Nor is it easy to 
obtain mortgage loans on ships. How very 
different were the cases of Lunenburg vessels 
lost a few weeks ago. They were under the 
Compensation Act of Nova Scotia, and pro- 
vision has ben made out of the disaster fund 
for the widows and dependent children of 
the men who were lost in these tragic disas- 
ters. In this respect, leaving aside all econ- 
omic problems, our fishermen are much 
better off than the men of Gloucester.” 


During November there were 6,175 acci- 
dents reported to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Ontario, as compared with 
5,959 for November last year. Death cases 
numbered 46 this year, while last year there 
were 54 reported in November. 

The number of accidents reported to date 
this year are 66,324, being 408 more than the 
number for the whole of 1926. The fatal 
cases this year number 382 for the 11 months, 
as compared with 366 for the same period 
last year. 

The benefits awarded during November 
were $499,565.61, $407,976.48 of this being for 
compensation, and $91,589.13 for medical aid. 
This brings the total benefits this year to 
date to $5,526,206.85, as compared with 
$5,233,027.11 for the corresponding period of 
1926. 
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CENSUS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA FOR THE YEARS 1924 AND 1925 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
the Statistics Act of 1918 takes annually 
by mail an industrial census, covering sta- 
tistics of fisheries, mines, forestry and general 
manufacture in Canada. The annual census 
is in addition to the Bureau’s decennial census 
and the statistics of population, finance, edu- 
eation, etc. Preliminary reports on various 
industries have been reviewed in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazette. The Bureau 
has issued summary figures for all manufac- 
turing industries in Canada for the years 1924 
and 1925, and these are presented in this 
article in tabular form. 

Comparisons of the leading industries in the 
Dominion for 1925, indicate some interesting 
details. In regard to the number of employees 
the statistics show that the Sawmill industry 
leads with 35,458 employees, followed by pulp 
and paper in which 28,031 are employed. 
Cottons are in third position with 20,497 em- 
ployees, while in fourth place is Railway 
Rolling Stock, employing 20,202. 

The Butter and Cheese industry heads the 
list on the basis of the number of establish- 
ments, with 2,988. In second place is the Saw- 
mill industry with 2,700 establishments. Bread 
and Other Bakery Products follow with 2.176 
establishments, while in fourth place is the 
Flour and Grist Milling industry with 1,310 
establishments. 

The Electric Light and Power industry leads 
in regard to the amount of capital employed 


with $726,721,087. It is followed by the Pulp 
and Paper industry with $460,397,772 capital 
invested. Sawmills are in third place with 
$204,134,003 capital employed, with Castings 
and Forgings fourth in the list, having $84,- 
812,441. A close fifth in this rating is Cotton, 
Yarn and Cloth with an invested capital of 
$83,610,686. 

When rated according to the total amount 
of salaries and wages paid during the year 
1925, the Pulp and Paper industry leads all 
others with $38,560,905. The Sawmill industry 
is second with $34,097,066. In third place is 


‘Railway Rolling Stoek which expended $26,- 


580,356, while Castings and Forgings are listed 
fourth with an expenditure of $21,039,510. 

As regards cost of materials, the Flour and 
Grist Milling industry is rated in first place 
with $163,164.668. The Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing industry is second with $132,329,355. 
In third place come Butter and Cheese with 
$97 843.334, followed by Sawmills with $78,- 
219,728. 

When compared on a basis of the gross 
value of products, Pulp and Paper is again in 
the lead with a total valuation of $193,092,937. 
In second place is the Flour and Grist Milling 
industry with $187,944,731. Occupying third 
place is the Slaughtering and Meat Packing 
industry with $163,816,810, followed by Saw- 
mills with $134,413,845. 

The accompanying tables give detailed fig- 
ures for the manufacturing industries. 


TABLE I.—PRINCIPAL STATISTICS COMPARED FOR 1922, 1923, 1924 AND 1925, 
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ONOnAMMtOOOCONnS e ® e 
. 2 SeSessesnnes Safety Campaign in Nova Scotia 
S.2|—6 sggrsesesaes Coal Mines 
ol ae, Dek ae eS mC Cen nk : Fey * 
hs BSassaeere™ ms The Canadian Mining Journal of Decem- 
SSE ESSS ber 9 stated that “the campaign waged during 
tO ' e 
SS DIR BSS AWS Bis co the year to reduce the number of accidents 
2.8 SOranenrnrom , ue ; a 
3 35 | : IREEERSSS8s at the British Empire Steel Corporation col- 
3 Ss Carmen: lieries met with varied success. While the 
alll Sa ora number of fatal accidents are slightly higher 
3 5 RAASRALA BIND than last year yet there is a large decrease in 
o Nah © HD 19 SH O19 0D i , ‘ a 4 
ple Hesse eBIaee number of non-fatals compared with last year. 
a |S Sov aaa Colliery 1-B, the most modern collie 
BR a ‘ ) ry, 
e cut its accident rate by sixty-four per cent, 
=I ft ? 
= [r-) -O1n SIO 2 ( 
g|s! ig SHON number two, the largest colliery, by forty-six 
| | 2 y 
wo a ° 
& | 5 | ; per cent and number twenty-two by sixty- 
oO 
= Tere eS seven per cent, number four colliery, which for 
es B18 89 6 15 ts 3 BB 0 0 some years past had a very good record, 
st at fh) tadekie | showed a still further improvement this year 
SSS SSK WSS OE again, while number twenty-four reduced the 
n WOHWOMMRATDOOOOM9 ° 
2 tS otont febncehne rate by twenty-nine per cent. 
N = . ° . . e 
S a * AZABRSSSIISS i The Scotia and Pictou collieries showed 
ay ae - 5 as ia wah + slight improvement. Cumberland was the only 
eos : : : ch 
Bla ASGSWSSS Ow district which failed to do as well as last year. 
Ke a “Number twenty-two colliery established a 
2 |e | a record of no accidents for four months in one 
al. ASG SSACRn Las pas 
& 4 19 10 99 HID CAI a a y a ; 
|= | a “There is cause for satisfaction in such a 
= SESESSSRSSRE large reduction at some collieries. It proves 
4 SSHASSAANHDOSSR what can be done by co-operation, and deter- 
$2 |e SHSSheunsess cele ead 
ao SRBSSSRRIISS mination to succeed. 
oF gcngasees=ss “The accident rate is on the down grade at 
ET most of the British Steel Corporation col- 
cand ae Ta aS oy Sad di lieries, and before the year is yet closed every 
re 


Number 
of Estab- 
lishments 





Year 





Groups and kind of Industry 


colliery may be in line eagerly working to 
give the greatest safety to every employee.” 


American Federation of Labour College at 
Pittsburgh 


The American Federation of Labour, through 
the Pittsburgh Central Labour Union, is mak- 
ing arrangements to establish a “union Jabour 
college” at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
new institution will have. two divisions, class- 
room instruction and open forum mass meet- 
ings. The classroom curriculum will include 
courses in trade union and labour problems, 
economics, parliamentary law, public speaking, 
English, journalism and history of the Ameri- 
can labour movement. Permission has already 
been obtained from the school authorities for 
the use of the public school rooms at night, 
and instructors will be delegated from the 
Workers’ Educational Bureau whenever a 


f ik os 
ess i ty 
mei ee 
aed : og & ; 
& oO a: Ee eroup of people desires only one particular 
ange Saye ject. The decisi blish the coll 
EeEuwob ality Boe subject. e decision to establish the college 
Ci ae 5 aie was finally reached during November when 

o =I ‘=| n . . ° 

e ‘> Yo SB & E the central labour union officials organized an 
: eee A$ . executive board for the new institution. At 
a 8 poke . gt oettg the first of the open forum meetings the min- 
S S fEg Ss & ing industry and the coal strike were discussed 


by prominent union officials. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1927, 
AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Ce was the customary contraction in 
employment at the beginning of Nov- 
ember, but the losses were smaller than in 
1926, and activity continued at a higher level 
than on the corresponding date in any other 
of the last eight years. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated statements from 6,221 
employers, whose payrolls were reduced from 
903,099 persons on October 1 to 891,105 at 
the beginning of November. Reflecting this 
decrease of nearly 12,000 workers, the index 
number declined from 109.0 in the preceding 
month to 107.5 on the date under review, as 


Maritime Provinces—Continued reductions 
were noted in these provinces, particularly in 
construction. There were also further large 
decreases in manufacturing, notably in saw- 
mills, and in mining and transportation, while 
logging reported important seasonal gains. The 
contraction involved the same number of 
workers as that indicated on Nov. 1, 1926, 
when the index, as on the same date in 1925 
and 1924, was lower. Returns were received 
from 521 employers, with 66,208 workers on 
payroll, or 5,266 less than at the beginning of 
October. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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compared with 102.8, 97.1, 93.0, 98.8, 95.8 
and 90.2 on November 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


The most pronounced curtailment again took 
place in construction, and manufactures also 
showed seasonal dulness, while logging and 
trade reported considerable improvement, also 
of a seasonal character. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Reduced employment was registered in all 
provinces, except Quebec, where there was a 
minor gain. The greatest losses were in the 
Maritime Provinces. 
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Quebec—In contrast with the shrinkage 
shown on November 1 in most years of the 
record, a slightly favourable tendency was in 
evidence in Quebec, where the 1,394 co-opera- 
ting firms enlarged their staffs by 598 em- 
ployees, bringing them to 259,626. Manufac- 
tures and trade reported moderate improve- 
ment, and there were marked seasonal ad- 
vances in logging, while construction, trans- 
portation and services recorded curtailment, 
that in the first named being especially note- 
worthy. Employment was in much greater 
volume than on the corresponding date a year 
ago, when declines were noted. 
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Ontario—In Ontario, the reductions were 
smaller than on November 1, 1926, when emr 
ployment, as in the autumn of earlier years 
of the record, was not so active as on the 
date under review. The most extensive re- 
cessions were those of a seasonal nature in 
construction, canning and sawmilling plants 
and transportation, while logging, textiles and 
trade were decidedly busier. A combined 
working force of 367,785 persons was regis- 
tered by the 2,834 employers whose data were 
tabulated, and who had 371,599 on payroll in 
the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—The falling-off in the 
Prairie Provinces involved a smaller number 
of workers than that noted in the same month 
of 1926, while the situation continued to be 


more favourable than in the autumn of any 
other year since the record was commenced in 
1920. Returns were compiled from 807 firms 
having 119,127 employees, against 120,086 at 
the beginning of October. Steam railway 
operation afforded considerably more employ- 
ment, and coal mining, logging and trade were 
also more active; manufacturing on the whole 
was unchanged, while construction and services 
showed contractions. 


British Columbia—Further and larger de- 
clines in personnel were recorded by the 666 
employers furnishing returns in British Col- 
umbia; their staffs aggregated 78,359 workers, 
compared with 80,912 in the preceding month. 
The greatest losses were in the lumber mills, 
construction and transportation, while logging 


Nore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 inevery case. The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ shows the propor- 
tion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING 








— Canada Maritime 
Provinces 
1921 
BS Tonal Rpt aR mes An G NOES 90-2 91-4 
1922 
ad Wn, Cee un Bre Rae BO Ars 95-8 91-7 
1923 
OE asl Meg Ie coin nia spars eve epee oe 98-8 95-2 
1924 
SOE eRe SS Me eS. oors she Meatee aoeenee 93-0 83-7 
1925 
Janis Wee ee ree cree 83-9 78°5 
Plobi dd cenkern reese eros akan 86-1 79-1 
NCAT oli cane eee meee ee 87-0 81-7 
Aprililice2 septa so ee ae 87:2 83-4 
aE hias enin peC NE Och th Abuse 90:8 86:6 
Funeria ccce eo eee: 94-5 90-3 
duly, Pee ce ee ee reece 96:8 99-4 
Asie hid ic chs athe Rw ae aa whens 96-3 92-2 
Septal cascetesese car eer 96-6 88-4 
Oct ois ere cto verars aig 98-3 88-1 
INGyct lone er nena 97-1 85-5 
Dect cc. de eee eee es ee 95-3 83-5 
1926 
Jameel, 65. oko. See oe ete eee 89-6 84-4 
Pebehccnoclac cherie sp aes ae ein a 90-7 85-1 
MEAT acscoiarcte etd cis sreueaemer ONE 8G 91:5 88-7 
Mitt cons: aahan SoA: ss oe ge 91-4 84-7 
Mawel. civ ti acco tories oe 94°3 83°8 
Dandy, oho etaide nao aoe oe 101-0 87-9 
Julvade a ee oe eee a 103-7 91-1 
DATE UO D le lec 0 SOOO IRIS IEES cami 104-2 94-5 
Sented o x ccvlaie wetter secs. 104-9 96-7 
Oeil cyto ates 3 cee «etre eens ers 105-2 94-2 
rosie NR BOER |e cc Reb hot) oenOC CRE 102-8 86:6 
BD Vcr, Aamo aiaes ie Bee 33 Site Pareles oc DieeMG 101-1 85-1 
1927 
Jantlhee 5 oe ero ebro « 94-8 90-8 
Pebble ee oe eee = 95-4 87-5 
Might on a, CM eee Perec: 96-3 86-8 
Aprililice. lect eee: 96-2 87-2 
BV EG carte ccs at ees a 100-6 89-6 
JUNGWE hele Sea tee 105-9 92-2 
Julyalee --- eee ce ee: 108-4 100-5 
Ante es SE Od i os 109-2 100-9 
Septhilwras, eootee os oes oe 109-7 100-0 
Octal]. ere nets eee ote 109-0 96-3 
Novel? &. ois ee eee 107-5 89-2 
Relative Weight of Employment by 
districts and in Manufacturing as 
100-0 7-4 


at Nov. 1, 1927 





Quebec Ontario Prairie British All manu- 
Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
87°5 87-0 102-6 94-3 81-1 
92-7 94-9 105-0 100-2 87-7 
103-2 96-0 99-2 102-8 91-2 
97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 
89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79°3 
89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86°6 
100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
101-3 92-7 96:0 114-2 89-4 
102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
98-5 92°6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
90-7 86:3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
92°6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91:3 
108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
113-5 96°7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
107-7 96°8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98-7 
115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9 
115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 98-7 
115: | 104-3 112-5 121-5 98-3 
115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 97-0 
29-1 41-3 13-4 8-8 53-9 
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and mining were much more active. Condi- 
tions were rather better than on November 1 
Jast year, when the trend was also unfavour- 
able. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in Mont- 
real, Quebec and Hamilton, while in Toronto, 
Ottawa, Windsor and the Other Border Cities, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver there were reduc- 
tions. 


Montreal—The trend of employment in 
Montreal continued to be upward, 1,090 per- 
sons having been added to the staffs of the 
742 co-operating firms, who employed 124,186. 
Manufactures, shipping and stevedoring and 
trade reported increased activity, while sea- 
sonal losses were recorded in construction 
and services. Considerable curtailment had 
been indicated on November 1, 1926, when the 
index was several points lower. 


Quebec City—Employment in Quebec again 
increased, according to 101 employers of 11,- 
528 persons, compared with 11.461 on October 
1. Construction showed most improvement, 
while other industries reported only slight 
changes. The situation was much more favour- 
able than on the corresponding date last 
year. 


‘month. 


Toronto——There was a falling off in the 


number of workers on the payrolls of 805 


firms in Toronto, who had 106,816 in their 
employ, or 663 less than in the preceding 
The bulk of the loss was in con- 
struction, while manufacturing was_ busier, 
particularly, in textile factories. Additions 
to staffs had been noted at the beginning of 
November a year ago, but the index then was 
lower. 


Ottawa—Practically all the curtailment in 
Ottawa was in sawmills, although construction 
was also seasonally slacker; on the other hand, 
trade showed heightened activity. The 138 
employers furnishing data reported 11384 
workers, as against 11,903 on October 1. Em- 
ployment was in greater volume than on the 
same date in 1926, when contractions were in- 
dicated. 


Hamilton —Continued and larger gains were 
noted in Hamilton, 846 persons being added 
to the staffs of the 202 firms whose returns 
were received and who had 30,558 employees. 
The most marked advances were in trade, 
although manufactures also showed improve- 
ment. The movement on November 1 last 
year was unfavourable and the index then 
was lower. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities— 
Employment in the Border Cities showed 4 
further decrease; 97 employers reported 9,090 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1923 
Novale. 0 eee... O62) Nod. eee ae 89-8 
1924 
INGVEDS.. coh See... 92-4 100-3 87-0 
1925 
NOVA 2. 54k tere 99-3 99-4 89-7 
1926 
LET Tis Uae et tae 88-0 89-9 86-1 
Heb Ml ix.) ceo tees 88-3 90-6 86-5 
Mara) Se SR er ene es 89-6 92-3 87-1 
April, 3. cues Wee 93-1 94-9 87-7 
MYM oo alote sano 96-0 100-4 89-8 
SUMO cc hod Seen ta Se 103-1 89-3 90-2 
JU Al he. Se ee 104-5 101-6 90-7 
AUP AD se eee 2: 104-8 104-2 91-1 
Septe loc unavewe eee. 104-6 103-5 92°3 
OCtAl can. chases ete _ 104-3 105-1 93-1 
Novel |... choos 103-3 103-2 93-6 
Deis eee 100-6 101-2 93-9 
1927 
JANG Usgaces eee sor 92-5 100-9 90-2 
Bebe? eset eee 93-3 97-2 89-9 
Marr. |e en ee. 94-6 98-8 90-1 
April las eee 96-8 101-5 92-7 
May tise stots 100-6 104-1 95-3 
JUNE Fos eee oon 103-1 109-7 96-8 
July Se aa ees 104-9 112-7 97-5 
AUGOS he a ee 104-8 115-4 97-6 
Septet fice nds ee eee 106-4 118-6 98-9 
Octal ict ccicum ee ce 107-2 120-5 99-7 
Nove 1s re eee 108-0 122-5 99-1 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at Nov. 1, 1927... 13-9 1-3 12-0 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

103-8 OFE 7. TW stesaeeenias 88-6 98-6 
94-5 7926. - 11. don Shas eons 84-2 103-4 
96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
87-0 86:9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
87°3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 
110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 
110-6 98-3 83-3 106-2 119-0 
106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 
1-3 3-4 1:0 3-3 2°8 
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persons on payroll, compared with 9,397 at were better than during the present autumn, 
the beginning of October. Seasonal dulness when curtailment of production in a large 
in automobile plants and in construction motor factory has for some months greatly 
caused the decrease, which was on a smaller -affected the situation. 

scale than that indicated on the corresponding Winnipeg—Small losses were again noted 
date a year ago. Conditions then, however, in Winnipeg, where the forces of 291 firms de- 


Taste II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 











. 1Relative Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 
Industries Weight 1927 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Manufacturing................... 53-9 97-0 98-3 94:9 89-2 84-2 91-2 
Anima! products—edible......... 2:0 108-8 110-7 98-6 98-9 92-3 87-2 
FAIT- ANCL PrOdUCtS!:.)... qakece nee 0-1 85-9 89°3 95-6 92-4 86-4 109-1 
Leather and products............ 2-0 82-0 81-6 82-0 76:0 75-6 80-2 
Lumber and products............ “5-4 98-3 109-9 105-7 100-2 94-8 106-2 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 3:3 108-1 129-4 126-1 117-8 114-4 128*4 
Furnituré:..2.0 54 SA ee 1:0 94-6 92-4 86-6 81-5 76-7 76°8 
Other lumber products......... 1-1 79-0 79-1 @ 75:0 75:1 64-6 76-9 
Musical instruments.............. 0-4 78-7 74-9 78-6 70-9 68-8 68-1 
Plant products—edible:.......... 3°4 108-1 119-1 106-2 104-5 101-0 100-3 
Pulp and paper products.......... 6-7 116-3 117-6 111-3 102-2 100-4 103-9 
iPulptand papersi...n oan ee 3°4 129-5 133-6 124-8 108-2 103-9 113-1 
Paper Producten. 5 eee 0-8 101-3 99-6 95-7 91-7 89-7 91-7 
Printing and publishing........ 2-5 106-2 105-3 100-8 98-7 99-8 97-9 
Rubber products..............0.- 1-7 105-6 98-4 85-1 88-2 69°5 65-3 
Textile products...0 usc secre ee 8-6 99-2 97-5 94-5 $0-1 85-8 89-8 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3°4 119-9 119-1 108-4 104-8 94-1 101-2 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-6 105-8 100-0 103-3 98-6 88-7 95-7 
‘Garments and personal furnish- 

inggie tke, , Alay; che eee i 2-5 76°6 7501 76-2 72-0 74-1 75°9 

Other textile products.......... 1-1 112-1 108-1 99-3 92-9 95-2 95-8 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 

liquorsi4. OC EA ae ee 1-5 109-6 107-6 101-9 103-6 101-7 102-3 
Wood distillates and extracts. ... 0-0 117-5 115-1 105-1 105-7 116-7 107-8 
Chemicals and allied products. . 0:8 88°8 88-0 85-6 80-0 82-0 88-6 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 105-8 104-0 106-6 89-5 86-1 99-9 
Hlectric.current... .cstctcksteeees. - 1-5 143-2 142-6 130-4 132-2 134-4 124-1 
Electrica] apparatus.............. 1-3 138-6 136-6 137-2 120-2 116-6 104-6 
Iron and steel products........... 13-9 80-0 80-2 80-5 74-2 66-9 81-8 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

GUGES. cic buas ) ait.c eee ee 1:4 62-9 62-7 62-2 63-3 44.9 66-8 
Machinery (other than vehi- 

Glés)ioe. jogo eee 1-2 83-5 85-2 76-2 69-6 64-9 78-5 
Agricultura] implements....... 0-9 78°8 77-7 83-3 63-8 37-5 57-8 
and) vehicles;.o).5402 29a 6-0 89-1 90-7 92-5 87-9 84-2 100-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repair- 

ingest LR Re a ee 0-4 27-6 27-9 80-1 26-8 27-3 28-7 
Heating appliances............. 0-6 96°5 90-4 93-0 89-4 85-0 92°6 
Iron and_ steel fabrication 

(ni0:8:): eee ae y 0:8 114-8 110-0 97-4 76°6 75-6 97-6 
Foundry and machine shop 

products pera aoe ee 0-6 77°3 76-0 83-4 76°5 66-3 78-6 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-0 82-8 82-2 82-2 73°6 68-4 79°3 

Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-8 107-2 107-2 103-1 85-1 78:0 89-0 
Mineral products................- 1-1 109-9 109-7 105-6 107-8 105-6 99-7 
Miscellaneous............0.00000. 0:4 88-4 86-8 92-4 83-6 83-1 88-2 
BOSSI Goce ocacer ese nce core kee. 3°6 75-6 53-8 55-2 66-4 71°8 62-6 
Mining ole) ass ote eee 5-3 106-5 106-6 101-8 97-2 100-5 105-4 
Coal. a! cs stresses eee eee 3-0 86-1 86-2 86-8 81:0 86-0 96-7 
Metallic’ores.-. neces ee ee 1:5 180- 178-4 158-3 149-8 152-0 137-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than:eoal)...#....cs.aeepetecets 0:8 120-3 121-9 108-9 102-7 99-0 102-1 
Communications................. 2°9 123-6 124-8 119-0 113-3 111-3 105-3 
Telecraphs:. 2233 Vee ea ee 0-6 127-1 130-1 123-0 113-0 106-7 108-7 
Melephoness ga. eecaca eee cite 2-3 122-6 123-4 118-0 113-3 112-5 104-5 
Transportation................... 13-1 115-4 115-4 113-9 111-5 108-2 116-8 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 120-6 122-4 115-4 116-6 116-8 122-0 
Steam railwaysssses. sesso eee ence 9-0 104-3 103-8 103-2 99-6 98°8 106-1 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-8 225-7 227-5 230-4 231-9 192-0 221-7 
Construction and Maintenance . 11-9 199-0 227-9 181-3 154-2 144-9 159-3 
i 4-4 118-1 213-7 178-5 140-7 130-8 141-4 
3:0 2,974-3 3,313-4 2,015°3 1,917:5 1, 668-6 2, 238-2 
4-5 128-5 147-0 132-0 115-8 113-1 127-3 
1-8 129-2 138-0 118-6 112-5 109-3 108-5 
0-9 126-5 141-8 117-7 115-9 113-0 114-6 
'Professionaleenyenco aloe esc 0-2 132-2 130:9 117-4 113-8 111-1 111-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 0-7 132-0 134-8 120-1 107-1 103-3 100-3 
HW Ut | ie See PRT os RS CE. eA 7°5 112-8 110-3 104-7 100-0 93-8 93-1 
WROCAI Moree crac cit eens sith sesso 5-0 115-0 111-5 105-9 100-5 91-7 91-2 
Wholesalezanat i. sittin Was eases 2-5 108-6 108-1 102-3 99-9 97-9 96-6 
All Industries.................... 100-0 107-5 109-0 102-8 97-1 93-0 98-8 


The “Relative Weight’? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of « mployees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review 
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clined from 29,561 on October 1 to 29,517 
workers at the beginning of November. Trade 
reported considerable advances, while manu- 
factures, transportation and construction re- 
leased help. More pronounced losses had been 
recorded on November 1, 1926, and employ- 
ment then was at a lower level. 


Vancouver-—Repeating the downward move- 
ment indicated on the same date last year, 
there was a falling off in employment in Van- 
couver on November 1; 241 employers had 
25,306 persons on their staffs, or 752 less than 
in the preceding month. Construction and 
transportation showed most of the reduction. 
The situation was not quite so favourable as 
at the beginning of November last year. 


Index numbers by cities are givén in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Further and more pronounced shrinkage of 
a seasonal character was noted in manu- 
factures, chiefly in the lumber and food- 
canning industries, although there were also 
losses in pulp and paper and iron and steel 
works. On the other hand, textile, rubber, 
tobacco and some other factories registered 
considerable advances. The declines on the 
whole involved fewer workers than those 
shown on November 1 in the last three years, 
in all of which the index was lower. The 
3,864 co-operating manufacturers reported 479,- 
991 operatives, as against 486,519 at the 
beginning of October. 


Animal Products—Edible—Dairies and fish 
canneries reported seasonal curtailment, while 
meat-packing plants afforded more employ- 
ment. Statistics were received from 198 
manufacturers, employing 17,738 persons, as 
compared with 18,060 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which took place chiefly 
in Ontario and British Columbia, was smaller 
than that registered on the corresponding date 
last year, when the index number was several 
points lower. 


Leather and  Products—Tanneries and 
leather clothing factories reported heightened 
activity, but miscellaneous leather goods 
plants were slacker. The result was an in- 
crease of 88 workers in the staffs of the 192 
establishments furnishing returns, which em- 
ployed 17,784 on November 1. Rather more 
extensive improvement was noted at the 
beginning of November, 1926, when the index 
was the same as on the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Further reductions 
in personnel involving much the same number 
of employees as in the autumn of last year 
were indicated in the lumber group, in which 


employment then was in greater volume than 
on November 1, 1927. The losses took place 
almost entirely in rough and dressed lumber 
mills, while furniture, match and some other 
divisions were busier. A combined working 
force of 48,409 persons was reported by the 
710 co-operating manufacturers, as compared 
with 53,756 at the beginning of October. There 
were large contractions in all provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Continued additions 
to staffs on practically the same scale as on 
November 1, 1926, were registered in musical 
instrument factories, in which the situation 
was much the same as during last autumn. 
Thirty-nine establishments had 3,461 em- 
ployees as compared with 3,285 in the pre- 
ceding month. Ontario and Quebec reported 
almost the entire gain. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries made large seasonal reductions 
in their payrolls, while flour mills and biscuit 
factories showed an increase. The forces of 
the 313 reporting firms aggregated 29,906 per- 
sons, or 3,034 less than in this last return. 
Employment was better in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces, while in Ontario and British 
Columbia there were important seasonal 
losses. This decrease involved rather more 
workers than that registered on the corres- 
ponding date in 1926, when the index number 
was slightly lower than on the date under 
review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was an- 
other reduction in the number reported by 
employers in this group, 473 of whom had 
60,095 workers on payroll, as compared with 
60,836 at the beginning of October. Pulp and 
paper mills released employees, but the print- 
ing and publishing group showed an advance. 
The tendency was unfavourable in all except 
the Prairie Provinces, the largest declines 
being in Quebec and Ontario. Smaller losses 
had been indicated at the beginning of No- 
vember a year ago, but the index number 
then, as well as in the autumn of earlier years 
since the record was commenced since 1920, 
was lower, 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed considerable expansion on No- 
vember 1, in contrast with the decrease regis- 
tered on the same date in 1926. Data were 
compiled from 33 firms with 15,067 employees, 
as against 14,050 in their last report. This 
increase of over 1,000 persons, which took 
place chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, brought 
employment to its maximum since 1920. 

Textile Products—Garment and _ personal 
furnishings, hosiery and knitting, cotton and 
silk factories reported increased activity, but 
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the production of headwear showed a falling 
off; 515 manufacturers enlarged their payrolls 
from 75,398 workers on October 1 to 76,695 
on the date under review. A large proportion 
of the increase took place in Ontario, al- 
though the tendency was generally favourable 
except in the Prairie Provinces. An insignifi- 
cant improvement had been noted at the be- 
ginning of November last year, but the situa- 
tion then was not so good. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.—There 
was an important inicrease in employment in 
these industries, 486 persons being added to 
the staffs of the 106 establishments furnish- 
ing statistics, which employed 13,159. Que- 
bec and Ontario registered most of the gain, 
which greatly exceeded that noted on the cor- 
responding date last year, when the index was 
lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products.—Height- 
ened activity was indicated in building material 
plants, but employment was at a slightly lower 
level than on November 1, 1926. The forces 
of the 121 employers from whom information 
was received, declined by 207 persons to 10,568 
at the beginning of November. Improvement 
was shown in Quebec and Ontario, while else- 
where the trend was downward. 


Electrical Appliances—Further additions to 
staffs were made in electrical apparatus works, 
39 of which had 11,255 employees, or 162 
more than in their last report. This advance 
was not so pronounced as that noted on the 
same date last year, when the index number 
was slightly lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, agricultural implement, iron and 
steel fabrication and some other divisions of 
the iron and steel group registered imcreases 
in employment, while there were large reduc- 
tions in automobile, railway car, shipbuilding 
and a few other branches. Statements were 
received from 647 manufacturers, whose pay- 
rolls aggregated 123,990 persons, as compared 
with 124459 in-the preceding month. Em- 
ployment declined in Ontario and British 
Columbia, while in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces improvement was noted. Rather 
greater curtailment had been indicated at the 
beginning of November last year, but the 
situation then was practically the same as on 
the date under review. 


Logging 
Statistics were tabulated from 239 firms em- 
ploying 32,083 men, or 9,396 more than in the 
preceding month. This advance was the 
largest recorded at the beginning of any No- 
51297—5 


vember in the last eight years, and brought 
employment to a higher level than in the 
autumn of any other year since 1920. All 
provinces shared in the upward movement, 
which, however, was most noteworthy in On- 
taro. 


Mining 


Practically no change on the whole was 
shown in mining; 214 operators reported 47,745 
employees, as compared with 47,740 in the pre- 
ceding month. Of the former number, 26,841 
were engaged in coal mining, which showed an 
insignificant decrease, 13,457 in metallic ores, 
in which employment advanced, and 7,447 in 
non-metallic minerals, which afforded slightly 
less employment. In the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia there 
was some curtailment of operations. The in- 
dex in this group on November 1 was at a 
higher point than during the autumn of any 
other year since the record was commenced 
in 1920. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed the reduc- 
tions in personnel usual at the time of year, 
according to 185 companies and_ branches, 
with 25,689 workers in their employ, a,loss of 
286 since October 1. Conditions continued to 
be better than the autumn of any other year 
of the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
diminution in employment in local transporta- 
tion, according to 116 firms whose staffs de- 
creased from 21,222 employees on October 1 
to 20,930 at the beginning of November. 
Small declines were reported in the Prairie 
Provinces and Quebec. Activity was greater 
than on the corresponding date in 1926, when 
the movement was also unfavourable. 


Steam Raitlways.—Statistics were tabulated 
from 100 employers in the railway operation 
group, in which payrolls rose by 396 persons 
to 80,344 on October 1. This gain contrasts 
with the reduction recorded on the same date 
last year, and the index then was slightly 
lower. The improvement was largely confined 
to the Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere 
seasonal contractions were registered. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Seasonal reduc- 
tions In personnel were noted in water trans- 
portation, 60 companies employing 15,631 
workers, as compared with 15,786 in the pre- 
ceding month. Quebec reported increased ac- 
tivity, while in the Maritime Provinces, On- 
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tario and British Columbia there were losses. 
Rather more extensive shrinkage was recorded 
on November 1 last year, but employment 
then was at a slightly higher level. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—There was a further falling off in 
building, 5,184 persons being released from 
the forces of the 483 co-operating contractors, 
who had 39,279 employees, a number consid- 
erably greater than that reported at the be- 
ginning of any other November in the last 
eight years. The largest losses took place in 
Ontario, but the trend was generally unfavour- 
able as the building season drew to a close. 


Highway—Work on highways and _ streets 
again declined seasonally, but the reduction 
involved a smaller number of workers than in 
the autumn of 1926, when employment was in 
less volume. Statements were tabulated from 
166 employers, whose staffs, standing at 26,174, 
were smaller by 4,010 persons than on October 
1. All provinces shared in the downward 
movement, which was most pronounced in 
the Maritime Provinces. 


Ralway—Further curtailment of railway 
construction -was reported, especially in On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces, although there 
were general losses. The forces of the 41 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishing returns declined from 46,116 persons 
on October 1, to 40,268 at the beginning of 
November. This shrinkage was more exten- 
sive.than that registered on the corresponding 
date of 1926, when the level of employment 
was higher. 


Services 


There were continued decreases in ‘the per- 
sonnel of hotels and restaurants as the tourist 
and vacation season closed; 171 firms in the © 
service division employed 16,001 persons, as 
against 17,098 at the beginning of October. 
The index was considerably higher than on 
November 1 in any other year of the record. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade continued ~ 
to be upward, 1,609 workers being added to 
the forces of the 582 retail and wholesale es- 
tablishments furnishing returns, whose staffs 
aggregated 66,970. Most of the advance was 
made in the former division. The number 
of persons reported was higher on November 
1, 1927, than in any other month since this 
series was instituted in 1920, and further pro- 
nounced gains may be expected during the 
next few weeks, in preparation for the Christ- 
mas and holiday trade. The advances re- 
corded on the corresponding date last year 
gave employment to practically the same 
number of additional workers. 


Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on November 1, 
1927. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF 
OCTOBER, 1927 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes, Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
-jn an industrial dispute are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in membership, upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 
There was a minor increase in the volume 
of unemployment reported among local trade 
unions at the close of October as was mani- 


fested by the returns tabulated from 1,641 
labour organizations whose membership agegre- 
gated 172,737 persons, Of these 6,743, or a per- 
centage of 3.9, were without work on October 
31, in contrast with percentages of 3.1 in the 
previous month and 2.6 in October last year. 
The changes in the various provinces in com- 
parison with September were not particularly 
outstanding, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia unions register- 
ing reductions in employment, ranging from 3 
per cent in Alberta to .8 per cent in Quebec, 
and Nova Scotia. New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan slight increases in the volume of 
work afforded, The Alberta change was for 
the most part attributable to the less favour- 
able conditions prevailing in the coal mines of 
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that province, while the Manitoba reduction 


of 1.8 per cent, which followed next in line to’ 


that of Alberta, was almost wholly due to in- 
activity in the building and construction 
trades. When making a comparison with the 
returns for October of last year all the pro- 
vinces with the exception of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia reported a 
lower level of employment and the gains in 
these three provinces were but nominal, 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of trade union conditions existing in the largest 
city of each province except Prince Edward 
Island. In Vancouver, 7.2 per cent of the 
members were reported idle on October 31, a 


an unemployment percentage of 5.0 at the end 
of October, as campared with 4.0 per cent in 
September, Fluctuations occurred within the 
manufacturing groups, the iron and steel, wood, 
pulp and paper, brewery, bakery, and hat and 
cap divisions indicating reductions in the 
amount of work afforded, and the metal polish- 
ing and glass divisions considerable improve- 
ment, The level of employment in the gar- 
ment trades remained practically the same as 
in the preceding month. In comparison with 
returns for October last year when 3.7 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded, the iron and 
steel trades reported reductions in activity, 
involving the greatest number of workers, fol- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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decline in employment of 1.5 per cent over 
September, but a slight gain in comparison 
with October last year. Montreal, with 5.7 
per cent of inactivity registered a less favour- 
able situation, both as compared with the re- 
turns of the previous month and October last 
year, and Winnipeg with 5.0 per cent of idle- 
ness also registered declines in employment in 
both comparisons. ‘The best conditions for 
October were reflected by Regina, where the 
percentage of inactivity recorded was but nom- 
inal, as in both the previous month and in 
October last year. 

The accompanying chart records the unem- 
ployment trend by months from 1921 to date. 
Contrary to the course followed by the curve 
in September, the trend during October was in 
an upward direction, indicating a somewhat 
greater volume of inactivity. The level of the 
curve was also above that of October of last 
year. 

The manufacturing industries with 489 or- 
ganizations reporting 47,189 members, showed 
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lowed by declines of lesser magnitude among 
papermakers, wood, leather, and glass work- 
ers, and among printing tradesmen. 

From the coal miners’ unions 38 returns were 
tabulated, including a membership of 16,330 
persons, 462, or a percentage of 2.8, of whom 
were idle on October 31, in contrast with per- 
centages of .7 in the previous month and .4 
in October last year. The situation for Nova 
Scotia coal miners improved slightly over Sep- 
tember but remained almost stationary when 
compared with the October, 1926 conditions. 
In Alberta over 8 per cent of idleness was 
recorded in October as compared with no in- 
activity in both the previous month and Octo- 
ber last year, while in British Columbia all 
the members were reported at work in the 
three months used here for comparative pur- 


. poses, 


The building and construction trades with 
181 unions having a membership of 18,552 
persons at the close of October reported de- 
clines in employment incidental to the slacker 
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autumn and winter seasons, 10.0 per cent of 
the members being idle on October 31, as 
against 8.3 per cent in September, A sub- 
stantial share of the unemployment involved 
was attributable to inactivity among brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, followed by 
smaller declines for electrical workers, paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers, granite and 
stonecutters, steam shovel and dredgemen, and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers. Considerable 
improvement was evidenced by bridge and 
structural iron workers and hod earriers and 
building labourers, whose membership, how- 
ever, is but a small part of the total for the 
group and not sufficient to sway perceptibly the 
group percentage. Small gains were also recorded 
by carpenters and joiners, and plumbers and 
steamfitters. In comparison with the returns 
for October last year when 7.8 per cent of 
inactivity was registered, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, electrical workers, granite and 
stonecutters, tile layers, lathers and roofers and 


TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


mslce 
cal & g g 
Month me 5 3} 4 2 
ga. S| Onh ae che Elo 
SEIOPolte!] Sig cides 
oe ze | 2 a ‘_ s 5 tafe 8 
Alo] Sle] se] e@}]2be0| 8 
4 |ALOl ove | mi << ia [Oo 
Oct 1919S 3°2| 1-4) 2-5) -8] 1-3] -6) -9) 5-0] 2-0 
Oct. L205 re °3] °4) 9-5! 3-0] 3-3] -3] -8/16-7| 6-1 
Oct. $90 1 2°8| 5-6/10-7| 5-7] 4-2) 3-3] 4-0/14-8] 7-4 
Oct. 1922.52 5. 1-3] 2-4) 5-9) 1-9] 5-2) 1-4] 2-5/10-6] 3-9 
Oct. 10233 ee 4-3] 3-2] 9-5] 2-8] 2-2} 1-8) 3-1) 3-1] 4-8 
Oct. 1924...... 2-5] 4-3/10-5) 4-5) 6-1] 3-2] 8-1] 8-9] 6-8 
Jan. 1925. 522 9-2) 5-4}14-1] 9-2}19-8] 4-5) 8-1] 7-0/10-2 
Feb. 1925...... 8-8] 4-2}11-4] 9-2) 9-0] 5-3] 9-7) 9-4) 9-5 
March 1925...... 3-7| 2-4111-6] 7-2] 8-2] 6-6]11-2) 7-8] 8-5 
April G25 Mae 2-0) 4-5}/13-6} 6-2] 6-5) 4-1]15-6] 6-6] 8-7 
May 192052 a 3-9} 3-2)11-7] 3-5] 5-8) 4-6]/16-4] 3-4] 7-0 
June 1925 38.04 3-4] 3-4110-2| 3-8) 4-3) 2-4]10-8} 4-1] 6-1 
July 19253520): 2-2) 2-5) 6-4] 4-5] 3-4] 3-3] 9-6] 4-6] 5-2 
Aug 1925 on oe 7-2) 4-2! 6-0] 3-8] 2-8] 1-3] 3-0] 3-5] 4-4 
Sept 1925 eas 6-6] 3-0}10-9} 3-7) 1-7] -8] 2-6] 5-2) 5-7 
Oct FOZSE Neat 3-9} 2-1/10-6] 3-1) 1-8] 1-0] 3-7] 4-4] 5-4 
Nowe 2925..5) 04 4-4) 4-7! 9-8) 4-4) 2-0] 2-5) 3-5] 6-1] 5-7 
Dec TOD et 4-3} 3-0}14-2] 6-4] 3-8] 3-5] 4-4] 6-9] 7-9 
Jan, 1926733 oe 17-8] 2-8) 8-6| 8-4! 7-6] 5-6] 4-2] 6-9] 8-4 
Hebsm 1926 sans: 22°2| 2-2) 6-68 7-9| 8-7] 8-7| 6-8] 6-7] 8-1 
March 1926...... 19-0] 2-7] 6-5] 8-4] 7-0] 6-8] 4-6] 3-0] 7-3 
Aprils 92625445. 17-2] 1-8]11-0] 4-3) 4-9] 4-7] 4-6] 7-9] 7-3 
May 1926..:¢<9% 4-1} 2-6]10-0} 2-8} 1-8) 2-3) 7-2) 3-0] 4-9 
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Nov 1926 .ccne ae 1-3] 2-1] 4-9] 4-0] 2-2) -9] 6-7|10-0| 4-7 
Dec. 1926...... 3-2] 2-2) 7-6) 5-6] 4-3) 2-1] 6-7] 7-5] 5-9 
Jan. LOD AR een 3-0} 3-4] 7-8] 6-3] 6-3) 6-1] 4-0] 6-9] 6-4 
Feb. 1927......}] 3-8] 2-3] 7-2] 7-2] 8-1] 5-3] 4-2] 7-4) 6-5 
March 1927...... 13-1] 1-6] 6-5] 4-9) 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4] 5-7 
April 1927.4. 5-5] 2-7) 9-3] 4-0] 6-2) 5-1] 7-2] 3-6] 6-0 
May Sal9o7en-..: 5-8] 1-9) 8-8} 3-1] 3-7] 1-7] 6-5) 3-9] 5-2 
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July OD eee. 1-2) 2-3} 5:2] 2-7] 2-3) 1-5] 1-8) 4-0] 3-3 
Aug LDQ fonts oes 1-5] 1-2) 5-4] 3-1] 2-3] -9) 3-5} 4-7] 3-7 
Sept 192 aoc 1-4] 1-1] 4-8] 2-2] 2-4) 2-1] 1-4] 4-1] 3-1 
Oct 19272. 2%). 1-1] -9] 5-6] 3-2) 4-2] 1-8) 4-4) 4-9) 3-9 


hod carriers and building labourers all re- 
ported Iessened employment and the remain- 
ing trades some improvement, 


The transportation industry indicated little 
variation during October from the September 
level, the small change registered, however, be- 
ing slightly adverse. Returns were tabulated 
during October from 668 unions of transporta- 
tion workers, comprising a membership of 59, 
163. persons, 1,764 of whom were idle, or a 
percentage of 3.0, as against percentages of 2.5 
in September and 1.6 in October last year. 
Navigation workers, steam railway employees, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs all contributed in 
slight degree to the increase in unemploy- 
ment over September, while among street rail- 
way employees there was no change in the 
situation, All divisions of the transportation 
industry shared in the decline in employment- 
recorded over October last year, the shipping 
division reporting the most substantial change. 

A separate tabulation was made for long- 
shore workers from whom 11 reports were re- 
ceived, with a membership of 6,983 persons, 
1,090 of whom or a percentage of 15.6 were 
without work at the close of October. This 
was an increase in employment of nearly 3 
per cent in comparison with September, but 
a decline of almost 3 per cent over October 
last year. 

From the government service group reports 
were tabulated from 137 unions with 12,470 
members showing a practically negligible per- 
centage of unemployment compared with 
nominal percentage of idleness in Septem- 
ber amd in October last year. In the Fed- 
eral employment group there was no inactivity 
recorded in any of the months used here for 
comparison, while among civic employees the 
changes throughout were very small. 

Reports were received from 110 unions in 
the miscellaneous groups of trades with 4,872 
members, 5.7 per cent of whom were without 
work on October 31, as compared with per- 


centages of 5.2 in September and 5.3 in Octo- 


ber last year. Hotel and restaurant employ- 
ees were slacker than in September, and sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen and barbers also 
reported slight reductions in the work afforded. 
Theatre and stage employees, however, in- 
dicated slightly improved conditions. In com- 
parison with the returns of October last year 
hotel and restaurant and theatre and stage 
employees, barbers and stationary engineers 
and firemen all reported a less favourable 
situation. 

Among fishermen there was 3.5 per cent of 
idleness reported in October, as compared with 
2.6 per cent in September, and 5.2 per cent in 
October last year. Lumber workers registered 
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no unemployment in October as in September, 
but in October last year 2.4 per cent of the 
members were without work, 

Table II on page 1337 summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces fer October of each year 
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from 1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1925, to date, and table 
I on page 13836 records the percentages of 
idleness registered in the different groups of 
industries for the same months, 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 1927 


‘TE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of October, 1927, 
showed a decrease of over 43 per cent in the 
average daily placements from that of the 
preceding period. This large reduction, due 
to seasonal curtailment in the demand for 
harvest workers in the west, was offset in 
part by a substantial gain in logging, while 


throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications declined throughout the month, 
though at the close of the period under review 
both curves were about three points higher 
than the level attained at the close of October, 
1926. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 86-9 and 85-1 during the 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFEOTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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in comparison with last year an increase of 
12 per cent was recorded, being chiefly due 
to increased placements in logging and farm- 
ing. Services and trade also registered gains, 
though in a minor degree, all other groups 
showing declines. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1925, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies offered and place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 


Vacancies - - 


1926 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 











1927 


, 


first and second half of October, in contrast 
with ratios of 90-5 and 82:0 during the same 
periods in 1926. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 80-6 and 79-7, as compared with 
81-8 and 76-8 during the corresponding month 
last year. 

The average number of applications reported 
daily during the first half of October, as shown 
by a summary of the reports from the offices, 
was 2,135, compared with 2,710 during the 
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preceding period, and with 2,192 daily during 
the corresponding period in 1926. Applica- 
tions for work during the latter half of the 
month registered 2,220 daily, in contrast with 
1,720 daily during the latter half of October 
a year ago. 

A daily average of 1,856 vacancies was 
reported by employers during the first half 
and 1,890 vacancies the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with daily 
averages of 1984 and 1,410 vacancies during 
the half monthly periods in October, 1926. 
Vacancies offered to the Service during the 
latter half of September, 1927, averaged 2,829 
daily. 

An average of 1,722 placements daily was 
effected by the offices during the first half 
of October, of which 1,246 were in regular 
employment, and 476 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
average placement during the preceding period 
of 2,331 daily, and with 1,792 daily during the 
first half of October, 1926. During the latter 
half of the month under review placements 
averaged 1,769 daily (1,829 regular and 440 
casual), as compared with an average of 1,320 
daily during the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

During the month of October, 1927, the 
offices of the Service referred 47,079 persons 
to vacancies, and effected a total of 45,365 
placements. Of these the placements in 
regular employment were 33,461, of which 
29,632 were of men and 3,829 of women, while 
the placements in casual work totalled 11,904. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers numbered 38,311 for men and 10,367 
for women, a total of 48,678, while applications 
for work totalled 56,600, of which 43,848 were 
from men and 12,752 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. 


Placements 
Year Totals 
Regular Casual 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
1920 ree eR RS ee 366,547 79.265 445.812 
27. eee Sec) Spee o toe 280.518 75, 238 355, 756 
) UL Oe ae eee rae i 297 827 95. 695 393, 522 
1 ODES oeiensn cer DOA eI 347, 165 115,387 462, 552 
1904 Te. tee Sito ae ee 247, 425 118,707 366, 132 
LOZ Deiat Bre Mee ee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
LODG x. Stat, ores Caer 300,226 109, 929 410,155 
1927 (10 months) ..... 269, 287 92,771 362,058 


Nova Scoria 


During the month of October, 1927, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were 25 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and nearly 4 per cent 


above the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of 29 per cent in 
placements over September, and of over 1 
per cent more than in October, 1926. In- 
creased placements over October last year 
were shown in farming and services, while 
declines were recorded in manufacturing, — 
logging, trade and construction and mainten- 
ance. Industrial groups in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 69; logging, 46; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 43; trade, 40; and ser- 
vices, 357, of which 279 were of household 
workers. During the month 109 men and 103 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of 3 per cent in the 
number of positions offered in New Brunswick 
during October when compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but a decline of nearly 13 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month last year. Placements showed a nom- 
inal gain only over September, but were 6 
per cent lower than in October, 1926. Re- 
duced placements in logging, services and 
transportation were responsible for the declines 
from last year, being offset in part by gains 
in manufacturing, construction and mainten- 
ance and trade. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 41; logging, 
91; construction and maintenance, 108; and 
services, 496, of which 353 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 176 of men and 81 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders listed at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during October called for 
nearly 138 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month, but for over 2 per cent more 
than in the corresponding month last year. 
There was a nominal decline in placements 
when compared with September, but a gain 
of nearly 8 per cent in comparison with 
October, 1926. Logging and services showed 
the only gains of importance in placements 
over October last year, and manufacturing 
the only decline. Placements by industrial 
groups included: manufacturing, 182; logging, 
1,300; farming, 56; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,056; trade, 93; and services, 575, of 
which 406 were of household workers. During 
the month 2,758 men and 521 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in 
Ontario during October were nearly 4 per 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1927 
















Vacancies Applicants 
| Regis- Placed Un- 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred |\——————-————_|_ placed 
during | atend of|| during to at end of 


period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period } 








Nova Scotda gigi cass ats save eae 673 73 659 212 405 604 
Halifax ys Srceeccce soy ters eee ee 309 34 282 89 193 330 
New Glasgow........s...cccececeess 158 36 169 93 36 166 
Sydney ae ee pean 206 3 208 30 176 108 

New Brunswick..................... 786 19 783 257 522 461 
Chatham. ioiiasenin tas anes Rich teh 87 12 85 37 48 77 
Monctonvta.so cee ee ee 309 a 310 82 224 94 

4S SOULE ing ect sete cece ed ee ne 390 388 138 250 9290 
Quebees x. fer sie, lesen cle. 3,086 393 3,685 3,279 33 979 
UL) gin Shine te aan Janek sate 409 81 882 882 0 60 
Moatroal yy ck tax see entaeee oes ote 1,760 245 1,740 1,550 14 685 
Quebe6 6 tet ssicat so deew cence Keaune 568 14 569 535 10 85 
SHELDLOOK ON: 5 heros numa pee ee 124 29 137 102 9 65 
Three Rivers. ras cuewessaie> «prened 225 24 357 210 84 

OER Ti6 ora cana See hat Gentan ae 16,159 2,798 13,897 8,634 4,479 6,786 
Bellevilleree3c38 ee eee eee 221 0 218 180 38 6 
Brentiond ss 355 Mis skis See eae ede 281 12 280 120 160 252 
Chathamirg tsa. Sacre ecs aes: 212 225 168 57 146 
Oobalted: Foi, 2 See Cake 426 115 210 199 5 34 
Port. Wiliams, id). thea haess soe 942 63 885 787 98 48 
Guelphivy tee ea canteen toes 154 55 164 1a 71 123 
Hamiltoninces: s contact nee 1,035 55 954 279 675 1,108 
Kingston [32.\cicsaes eh tg Oh bane 310 22 298 102 196 163 
Kitchener wate ios ao ee 268 19 342 164 116 218 
Lendon tks. sores he ees ees 412 52 420 238 134 265 
Niagare Walls, sosctiadaded «dase tae 281 12 278 202 73 104 
Northi Bayan sack sus ae ee dae 223 578 521 57 0 
Oshawa: Sree. cree ster on soon 542 a 500 311 189 46 
Ottaws oegerde dis os ue bose es eine ret 991 172 1,077 725 182 437 
Pembroke eect needed ake 259 113 309 278 31 14 
Peterborough :.3... eentece cece. 212 40 210 135 45 172 
Port Arthur jecs. ee tiee ks eee 2,288 16 1,096 988 108 15 
St. Catharines...) <9. tance donor 481 13 466 277 189 298 
St/Phomas?) 3.2: bees: serene oe eee 221 13 216 88 128 55 

arnia......... jib = <9Gig a>. tb Rete ER 228 8 225 107 121 78 
Sault Stes Maries as. 2 ameuas on. see 234 383 232 178 48 156 
Sudbury..7.0% (ees VA aeth teeee os 955 615 411 385 26 
PEIMINSE see ase oes sees sence » 412 168 321 297 24 46 
TOrontOy: 4: tect ae ee Ce 3,639 608 3,593 1,585 1,562 2,554 
Windsor) ).55) snk deh. eee tee ake 378 10 389 243 146 383 

Manitoba i.hc. 0: af isan ee eae 5,095 121 6,274 3,401 2,716 904 
Brandon: aster: See pom a comer: 549 5 593 442 5 71 
Dauphine ees: oes won overs she tove 388 21 235 Wei 64 15 
Portage la Prairie, .gevscescicosee!- 43 0 34 20 14 0 
Winnipeg eccre . es ce eee 4,115 95 5,412 2,768 2,487 818 

Saskatchewan..................0005- 9, 226 254 8,001 6, 632 1,348 231 
Pisl6Van: 4. epee. canon mn /aesee ve 179 4 242 196 4 20 
IMO] Ort soar he. seats aarricele te ot 252 0 251 251 0 0 
Moose Jaw .csndicicssk: pe taleres dey aes 3,003 125 1,975 1,731 223 121 
North Battleford... : ses .csv. ve ccc ess 1 22 161 144 17 2 
Prince Albert: : Sheen w ood Perk ese 304 36 186 146 40 16 
RROmaRaecnt. Sera REG Ma Wah es kb wee 1,694 25 1,780 1,394 386 64 
Saskatoon. sens tee cami eeeceee 1,668 17 1,633 1,266 367 5 
Switt Currentis ey xen eae esse eee 1,260 5 1,148 1,143 0 
Wey burmese score oigereintne: emeticies 337 18 351 128 223 3 
VOLE COR Sa eee ere ee aie se a teers a 2 274 200 41 0 

Alberta y.c200 4 late are ae ee 10,125 257 10,068 9,058 963 329 
Calwanyinietccotecsesys sce: 1Oe rita: 5 3, 893 27 3,812 3,538 274 74 
Drumbellonmy, soe seve sees eek: We 78 888 818 70 53 
Hdmontons ce ccs ate eee 8,054 51 3,276 2,751 478 173 
Lethbridgez fh: oc srs pie aon te 1,429 96 1,365 1,249 116 29 
Medicme- Hat oc. jae toseind ses fies 632 5 727 702 25 

British Columbia.................... 3,528 112 3,712 1,988 1,488 1,953 
Cranbrook heeds 5 criert se Crete tee eh 183 14 188 19 0 0 
ISAM GODS ssc sco hice deena lene: 162 0 143 97 7 71 
Kelowna iets: eee oe Ohi on: 58 0 51 42 8 13 
WN ARAIMIO Geli! dene ea aoe re ase 88 0 26 22 4 57 

Nelson iaitac, otease . Beles 155 7 192 187 > 31 
New Westminster................... 130 1 132 65 67 102 
Pentictonarsisetiesicn = Pel chee ieee oe 145 9 121 Ge 28 31 
Prince:Georgors. cain sanaae sina nee 193 31 123 122 1 0 
Prince Rupert, «on sates dts woolen.) 49 0 73 59 14 50 
Revelstoke s.4c5 Sat eka duins otee tiers 46 6 23 22 1 27 
Vancouveriaicuaeiiae sass tae hee cee 1,768 38 2,075 964 923 1,191 
ViOTNON He Page ane nore apie seals eee tne ee 97 0 8 18 67 1 
ViCtOria sone eee oder ee eee 454 6 480 118 315 364 
All Offieess os shise xi czeties ee 48,678 4,027 47,079 33,461 11,904 12,247 
OWA vxahu: dare hie areas COU Rats eatt a eele SEIN 38,311 2,414 36, 864 29,632 6, 865 8,627 
Women. fishes tiene ere crete one 10,367 1,613 10,215 3, 829 5,039 3,620 
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cent better than in tlfe preceding month, and 
nearly 3 per cent more favourable than in 
the corresponding month last year. There 
was a decline of nearly 1 per cent in place- 
ments from September, but a gain of over 
1 per cent when compared with October, 1926. 
The logging industry showed a substantial 
gain in placements over October last year, and 
smaller increases were registered under ser- 
vices and trade, but these gains were con- 
siderably offset by fewer placements in manu- 
facturing, farming, transportation and con- 
struction and maintenance. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 1,446; 
logging, 2,932; farming, 1,040; mining, 126; 
transportation 530; construction and mainten- 
ance, 2,404; trade, 481; and services, 4,061, of 
which 2,554 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 7,204 
of men and 1,480 of women. ° 


MANITOBA 


The number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Manitoba during Octo- 
ber was nearly 52 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and over 13 per cent less 
than in the corresponding month last year. 
Placements declined about 42 per cent when 
compared with September, and were nearly 2 
per cent less than in October, 1926. Logging 
was the only industry to show marked im- 
provement in placements over October last 
year, and these gains were more than offset 
by fewer placements in farming, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade, of which 
farming showed the largest decline. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 153; logging, 1,833; farming, 1,639; 
construction and maintenance, 385; trade, 269; 
and services, 2,246, of which 1,682 were of 
household workers. There were 2,879 men and 
522 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during October were over 71 
per cent less than in the preceding month but 
over 73 per cent better than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a de- 
cline of nearly 67 per cent in placements when 
compared with September, but a gain of over 
65 per cent in comparison with October, 1926. 
These large percentages of change were duc 
to harvesting being nearly one month later 
this year than last, which resulted in farm 
placements during the month under review 
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being more than twice as heavy as October, 
1926. Placements in services and logging were 
larger than last October, while all other in- 
dustrial divisions showed very little change. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during October were: 
manufacturing, 153; logging, 217; farming, 
5,497; transportation, 94; construction and 
maintenance, 701; trade, 167; and services, 
1,109, of which 794 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was secured for 6,171 
men and 461 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Alberta orders during October called for 
over 52 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month, but were nearly 13 per cent 
in excess of the corresponding month last year 
Placements were 40 per cent below September 
but nearly 19 per cent higher than in October, 
1926. Farming was the only industry to show 
any appreciable gain in placements over 
October last year, and accounted for most of 
the increase in the province under this com- 
parison. The only reduction worthy of note 
was in construction and maintenance. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 235; logging, 99; farming, 
7,508; mining, 267; transportation, 101; con- 
struction and maintenance, 680; trade, 273; 
and services, 850, of which 622 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 8,669 men 
and 389 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There were declines of nearly 15 per cent 
and over 3 per cent respectively in the 
number of positions offered through offices in 
British Columbia during October when com- 
parison is made with the preceding month 
and with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were nearly 59 per cent less than 
in September and nearly 3 per cent fewer 
than in October, 1926. Comparing placements 
in each industry during the month under 
review with October of last year, increases 
were recorded in logging, farming, construc- 
tion and maintenance and trade, but these 
gains were more than effset by declines in 
manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
services. Industrial groups in which most of 
the applicants were placed were: manufactur- 
ing, 897; logging, 541; farming, 412; mining, 
66; transportation, 178; construction and main- 
tenance, 753; trade, 201; and services, 874, of 
which 553 were of household workers. Regular 
employment was secured for 1,666 men and 
322 women during the month. 
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Movement of Labour 


During October, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 33,461 
placements in regular employment, of which 
25,192 were persons for whom the employment 


found was outside the immediate locality of . 


the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 5,243 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 2,859 
travelling to points within the same province 
as the despatching office and 2,384 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate 
which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a minimum 
fare of $4, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

Persons benefiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced rate in Quebec numbered 525, of 
whom 111 were for provincial centres and 414 
for other provinces. Provincially Montreal 
transferred 33 bushmen and 6 sawmill labour- 
ers to employment within its own zone and 
10 bushmen to lumber camps in the Quebec 
zone. The logging areas around Quebec also 
received 62 bushmen who were granted cer- 
tificates by the Quebec city office. The greater 
part of the movement outside the province 
was from Hull and entirely toward logging 
regions, 214 bushmen travelling to Sudbury, 
103 to North Bay, 37 to Cobalt and 8 to 
Sault Ste Marie. In addition 52 bushmen 
went from Montreal to the district surrounding 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Ontario offices issued reduced rate certifi- 
cates to 896 workers, 853 for points within the 
province and 43 for other provinces. The 
majority of those going within the province 
were bushmen, 721 travelling to Northern 
Ontario logging districts, principally from Fort 
William, Port Arthur, Toronto, Sudbury and 


Pembroke. Fort William in addition de- 
spatched 85 building construction labourers 
and Port Arthur 3. building construction 


labourers to employment within their re- 
Spective zones. From Sudbury 3 carpenters 
went to Timmins, 19 miners to Fort William 
and 5 carpenters within its own zone. Pem- 
broke also transported 2 millwrights to Sud- 
bury. From North Bay 22 carpenters, 4 
painters, 1 bricklayer, 1 labourer, 1 plasterer, 
1 steamfitter and 1 mechanic were transferred 
to Timmins and 22 railroad construction 
labourers, 5 carpenters and 3 cookees to Co- 
balt; from London 1 plumber was sent to 
Peterboro and from Cobalt 1 blacksmith 
travelled to Sudbury, 1 steel sharpener to Tim- 
mins and 1 hoistman to Port Arthur. Of the 
interprovincial transfers Hull received 20 dam 


construction labourers, 4 mechanics, 2 cooks, 2 
flunkies and 2 cookees from North Bay, 1 
miner from Sudbury and 1 bushman from 
Ottawa. For employment within the Winni- 
peg zone 10 metallic miners and 1 mine fore- 
man received certificates of transportation 
from the Cobalt office. 


The number of special transportation rate 
certificates granted by Manitoba offices was 
1,726, of which 126 were provincial and 1,600 
interprovincial. Of the provincial certificates 
29 were issued to bushmen going from Brandon 
to employment in the Dauphin zone and the 
remainder were granted by Winnipeg to 7 
hotel workers and 1 farm general for the 
Brandon zone, 6 bushmen and 2 porters for the 
Dauphin zone and 79 farm labourers and 2° 
farm domestics for various agricultural dis- 
tricts throughout the province. Of those go- 
ing to 6ther provinces, Winnipeg transferred 
1,257 bushmen, 2 construction labourers, 1 
farm general, 1 fisherman, 1 town general, 1 
cook and 1 cookee to the Port Arthur zone, 1 
cook to Fort. William, 1 fisherman to Prince 
Albert, 3 hotel cooks to Regina, 2 female hotel 
workers to Estevan, 208 farm labourers and 10 
farm domestics to points in Saskatchewan, and 
67 farm workers and 1 farm domestic to Al- 
berta centres. From Brandon 1 coal miner 
was sent to Estevan and 31 farm labourers 
travelled to various points in Saskatchewan, 
while from Dauphin 10 harvesters and 1 cook 
were despatched to the Prince Albert zone. 


Of the 1,272 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced rate from 
Saskatchewani offices, 1,016 were going ‘to 
points within the province and 256 to other 
provinces. Among the former were included 
8 coal miners travelling to Estevan, 3 bush- 
men to Prince Albert and 1 waitress to Moose 
Jaw, all from Regina and from Saskatoon 28 
bushmen went to Prince Albert and 8 team- 
sters and 1 cook to districts within the 
saskatoon zone. The Moose Jaw office shipped 
1 waitress and 1 chambermaid and the Prince 
Albert office 2 bushmen and 1 cook to points 
within their respective zones. The balance of 
the movement provincially totalling 962 was 
of harvest hands and farm domestics for the 
rural districts of the province. One hundred 
and sixty-eight of the transfers outside the 
province were of bushmen for regions in the 
vicinity cf Dauphin who were transported at 
the reduced rate from Prince Albert, Regina 
and Saskatoon. From Regina in addition, 31 — 
beet workers went to employment in the 
Lethbridge zone, and from Saskatoon 1 car- 
penter was conveyed at the special rate to 
Winnipeg. The remaining 56 certificates were 
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granted to farm hands and harvest workers 
for various Alberta points. 

The Alberta offices transferred 593 persons 
at the special transportation rate, 592 of whom 
were for employment within the province. Of 
these, Edmonton despatched one coal miner 


to Drumheller, 7 mill hands, 7 building labour- 


ers, 6 carpenters, 4 cookees, 14 mine workers, 
3 bushmen, 2 bricklayers, 1 blacksmith, 1 
edgerman and 7 hotel and household workers 


to points within its own zone, and 454 harvest-— 


ers and 3 farm domestics to various agricul- 
tural districts within the province. Included 
in the number receiving certificates from Cal- 
gary were 1 building labourer and 1 hotel 
worker going to Drumheller, 2 linemen and 1 
building labourer to Edmonton, 1 bushman to 
a point within the Calgary zone and 75 
harvesters and 1 farm domestic for farms with- 
in the province. The interprovincial transfer 
was of a cook who went from Calgary to 
employment in Saskatoon. 

Vouchers for transportation issued by British 
Columbia offices were 231 in number, 161 for 
provincial stations and 70 for outside points. 
From the offices in Vancouver 12 carpenters 
were granted certificates to Nelson, 23 bush- 
men, 5 flunkies and 2 cooks to Kamloops, 6 
miners, 1 engineer and 1 cook to Prince 


George, 8 miners, 2 railway construction 
labourers and 1 electrician to Penticton, 1 
engineer to Vernon, 1 cook to Revelstoke and 
16 carpenters, 21 construction labourers, 2 
miners, 1 construction foreman, 2 cooks, 2 
flunkies and 1 blacksmith to points within the 
Vancouver zone. Prince Rupert shipped 16 
bushmen to the Prince George zone and 14 
bushmen and 2 miners within its own zone. 
From Nelson 1 farm hand and 1 bushman, 
from Penticton 1 farm labourer and from 
Prince George 17 bushmen and 1 bridge fore- 
man went to employment within their re- 
spective zones. Of those transported to other 
provinces 69 were farm labourers, 63 for Al- 
berta districts and 6 for Saskatchewan farms, 
and the one remaining transfer was of a house- 
keeper sent from Vancouver for work in Drum- 
heller. 


Of the 5,243 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 2,847 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 2,298 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 45 by the Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, 51 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, 1 by the Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and British Columbia Railway and 1 
by the Kette Valley Railway. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industnal agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included an the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
‘ule, the rates of wages for principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco 


CaL@ary, ALBERTA—THE CALGARY BREWING 
AND Mattina Company, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED 
Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND Sorr Drink 
Workers oF America, Locat No, 124. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927, 
to June 1, 1928. 


This agreement is similar to that of last year 
which was summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for October, 1926, with minor changes in work- 
ing conditions, and with no change in wages 
except that second class engineers now are paid 
80 cents per hour and third class engineers 
73 cents, whereas by the previous agreement 
all engineers were paid 73 cents per hour. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, N.S.—Asour Tuirty EMmpLoyIna 
PLUMBERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 
56. 


Union schedule of wages and working condi- 
tions verbally agreed to by master plumbers 
and in effect from August 1, 1927, to May 1, 
1928: 

Minimum rate of wages: 65 cents per hour, 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime, time and one half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Toronto, ONTARIO——THREE EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF ELEVATOR 
Constructors, Locau No. 50. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1927, to 
April 30. 1928. 

This agreement was signed at the conclusion 
of the strike reported in the LABouR GAZETTE 
for November. 

Hours: 8 per day and 4 on Saturdays. 
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All overtime including Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays, legal holidays, double time. 

Only union members to be employed, but if 
none are available other workers may be em- 
ployed temporarily. 

The total number of helpers not to exceed 
the number of mechanics except in certain 
specified cases. No restriction placed on the 
character of work which a helper may perform 
under direction of a mechanic. 

Transportation to be paid for work out of 
the city and travelling time up to five hours 
overtime at the regular rate. 

Each employer may employ one apprentice 
and an additional apprentice for each eight 
mechanics. Apprentices to be 18 years or over 
and shall be paid $3.20 per day for the first 
year, $4.20 per day for the second year and 
$6 per day for the third year. 

Any dispute between parties to be referred 
to an arbitration board, each party selecting 
two members and these selecting a fifth. If 
this board fails to settle any dispute, it shall 
be referred to the National Arbitration Com- 
mittee, consisting of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of the International Union of Ele- 
vator Constructors and representatives of the 
Elevator Manufacturers Association which 
committee shall be formed for this purpose and 
whose decision shall be binding. 

No strike to be called unless authorized by 
the Local Building 'Trades Council and with 
the approval of the Executive Board of the 
International Union of Elevator Constructors, 
but in case of men engaged on maintenance 
contracts, where the contractor has a contract 
for the complete maintenance of elevators, these 
men shall not go out on strike. 

Wages to be the average wage rate of the 
five highest paid of the seven principal speci- 
fied building trades. The wage rate for helpers 
to be 70 per cent of the mechanic’s rate. In 
this case, the wage agreed on was $1 per hour 
for mechanics and 70 cents for helpers. Wage 
rates not to be changed oftener than every 6 
months and 30 days’ notice must be given of 
change. 


VaNcouver, B:C——CrrTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE SuHeer Meta Workers INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, Loca No. 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1928, to May 1, 1929, and thereafter until 90 
days’ notice of opening the agreement is given 
by either party. 

The employers agree to employ union mem- 
bers or those willing to become such, but if 
none are available, other help may be tem- 
porarily employed. 

Parties to this agreement are not to accept 
or do work on any building on which sheet 
metal work and roofing is not supplied and 
erected by a sheet metal contractor, nor on any 
building upon which the union employees of 
said building have withdrawn, nor on any 
building where sheet metal work has previously 
been done and an indebtedness remains to the 
sheet metal contractor or to any member of 
the union for wages due until such indebted- 
ness is satisfactorily adjusted. 

No union member to-do any sheet metal work, 
roofing, etc. except as a journeyman employee, 
and contractors to divide work satisfactorily 
among union members. Union members not to 
do any sheet metal work for any person or 
persons until obtaining a permit from the 


union. Employers will not request employees 
to install material considered unfair, unless 
same is covered by patent rights. 

Minimum wages: $1.064 per hour for union 
members, and for junior members three quar- 
ters of the journeyman’s rate. F 

Hours: 8 per day, 44-hour week. 

Overtime, time and one half to 9 p.m. After 
9 pm., Saturday afternoons, Sundays and Gov- 
ernment holidays, double time. 

All differences between the two parties to 
this agreement to be settled by a permanent 
Joint Committee, consisting of three members 
appointed by each party. If this committee 
fails to adjust any dispute, same will be re- 
ferred to the general office of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association before any 
definite action is taken. 

If notice of change in wages be given by 
either party, both parties will meet and try to 
adjust the matter, making known their decision 
within 30 days. 

Any union members laid off work before noon 
shall receive 4 hours’ pay, and any laid off 
before 5 p.m., 8 hours’ pay. 

On work outside the city, transportation to 
be paid and if it is not practicable for men to 
travel every day, room and board to be paid. 

One apprentice allowed to every three jour- 
neymen and one junior member to every four 
journeymen. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Vancouver, B.C.—Tur Yettow Cas Company, 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL BrotH- 
ERHOOD OF ‘TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STaABLEMEN AND HeEbpers or AMERICA, 
Taxi Cas Drivers (Mererep Cass) Loca 
No. 151. 


Agreement in effect from September 8, 1927, 
to June 21, 1928. 


This agreement cancels all previous agree- 
ments including that summarized in the LaBour 
GaAzETTE for September, 1927. 


Wages: for first thirty working days, 334 
per cent of gross cab earnings; after said thirty 
days, $2.75 per day or 35 per cent of gross 
cab earnings, whichever is greater over the 
period of six days. 


The company agrees to recognize this union 
and to recognize any properly elected repre- 
sentative or representatives of its employees 
at any time to discuss grievances. 


Any driver called out after regular shift or 
on regular day off to be paid 50 cents per hour 
or 35 per cent commission whichever is greater 
during such time worked. 


The following to be considered misdemean- 
ours: failure to report for duty, or absent when 
supposed to be on duty for any non-legitimate 
reason; jumping boxes (driver to book in at 
nearest box); not making out accident reports; 
not wearing uniform when on duty without a 
legitimate reason; not turning in the day’s 
takings on completion of day’s work; failure 
to turn in receipts for the full amount collected; 
being intoxicated while on duty. 

First cab on stand to have preference on 
pick-ups and first man on down town stands 
to be in driver’s seat or standing by cab on 
alert for business. 


December, 1927 
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All positions considered as promotions to be 
bulletined by Company and seniority to be con- 
sidered in filling them. 


The Company does not encourage nor condone 
any of its employees handling intoxicating 
liquor in any form. 


If necessary to reduce the number of drivers, 
seniority and efficiency to be considered. 


Any difference as to the interpretation of 
this agreement to be submitted to a Board of 
Arbitration, consisting of two members ap- 
pointed by the company and two members rep- 
resenting the union. If these four cannot agree, 
they shall elect a fifth disinterested party and 
the decision of this Board shall be binding. 
During such arbitration there shall be no sus- 
pension of labour. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1927. 


TEE value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities during October was $18,- 


838,558; this was an increase of $4,428,346 or 
30.7 per cent as compared with the Sep- 
tember total of $14,410,212, and of $4,100,156 
or 27.8 per cent over the aggregate of $14,- 
738,402 for October, 1926. The value in the 
month under review was greater than in 
October of any other year for which statistics 
of these centres are available, while the cumu- 
lative total for the months of 1927 exceeds 
by almost $26,000,000 that for the same months 
in 1926, the previous high level of this record, 
which was commenced in 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,600 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $8,800,000 and over 3,200 permits 
for other buildings valued at almost $9,800,000. 
During September, authority was granted for 
the erection of about 1,500 dwellings and 
3,000 other buildings estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 in each case. 

Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia registered increases in the value of 
authorized building as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1927, those of $1,384,283 or 35.7 per cent 
in Quebec, and $2,981,952 or 41.7 per cent in 
Ontario being most noteworthy. 

As compared with October, 1926, there were 
gains in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. In this comparison also, Ontario 
recorded the greatest gain of $3,172,902, or 
45.6 per cent. 

Montreal and Toronto showed improvement 
over September, 1927, but declines as com- 
pared with October last year; in Winnipeg, 
the reverse was the case, as there was a reduc- 
tion in comparison with the preceding month 


and an increase over the same month in 1926, 
while in Vancouver the total was higher than 
in either. Of the other centres, Quebec, West- 
mount, Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Fort 
William, Galt, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, Ot- 
tawa, York Townships, Sandwich, Moose Jaw, 
Regina, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat, New 
Westminster and Prince Rupert registered in- 
creases both as compared with September, 
1927, and with October, 1926. 


Edmonton, 


Kamloops, Nanaimo, 


Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1926—The following table shows the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920. The January-October average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in those years are also given (1913— 
100). 





Average 
Value of permits indexes 
issued of 
wholesale 
Year prices of 
building 
In first materials 
In ten in first 
October months ten 
months 
$ $ 
DGD Taran oh sci oer ne 18, 838,558] 160,858,088 147-6 
POZO ane tectariete eee ante 14,738,402! 134, 902,338 149-5 
ODEs arte on heeteisees 11,312,644] 109, 676, 825 153-9 
1G ath sin Wan erect tors 13,089, 588} 109,906, 921 160-6 
DOOR secrete cals crsittstetets. ces 9,999,187) 118,319, 159 166-8 
OOD aches cant kcercas de 10,737,525| 127,515,975 162-0 
ODES capes eariste er eta chahe « 10,491,228} 99,064, 670 187-0 
VG 20 ere. as atevare users tates 10,401,041) 106, 547,319 215-5 





The aggregate for the first ten months of 
this year was 19.2 per cent greater than in 
1926, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued to be 
lower than in any other year since 1920. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 








——— | | | fn fs 


Cities Oct., 1927 | Sept., 1927 | Oct., 1926 | 
$ $ $ 

P.K.1.-Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 105, 983 110,707 123,471 
SHalitaxy ue! ee 87,301 101, 172 103,786 
New Glasgow....... 600 25.200 435 
*Sydneyaieee ae 18,082 7,300 19,250 
New Brunswick..... 45,385 115, 004 11,050 

redericton......... Nii Nil Nil 
"Moncton. 2-5 eek 9,050 12,960 11,050 

“Stas OU nese toe 36,335 102,044 Nil 
Quebees fee i 263, 243 | 38,878,960 | 5,106,141 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

MOUVC@cth ccs eee s 8,715,774 2,685, 295 4,364, 120 
*Quebec........ 2... 680,599 | 508,420] 317,071 
Shawinigan Falls.... 22,120 29,125 63, 600 
*S herbrooke 5 A Re 26,300 35, 100 82,500 
*Three VETS ceric 72,725 87, 650 137, 550 
“Westmount. 20os../. 745, 725 583,370 141,300 
Ontario ose. .s <a 10,185,736 | 7,153,784 | 6,962,834 
_ Belleville Pa ha ik ee 21.550 14,725 11,575 
IBrantiord sesesteyeke 54,330 43,265 29,046 
Chatham EAL, SRS 26,425 15,250 9,025 
*Fort William........ 62, 850 56, 150 31,800 
Galtecteeets cece 18,383 14,500 8,818 
*G uelph svi ie teeta 45,589 65, 388 16,180 
*Damiltonsene sess 435, 800 244,750 268,500 
*Kingstons. ceases eae 26, 283 10,870 36,251 
*Kitchener........... 154, 435 181,875 85, 248 
*ondon ere een 321,030 408, 825 128,500 
Niagara Falls....... 207, 160 38, 627 108, 660 
Oshawa2er.. uke. 520,973 775,490 112,300 
*Ottaw awe eeauece 3,191,410 609, 465 359, 405 
Owen Sound........ 12,050 2,525 13, 100 
*Peterborough....... 22,335 16, 630 74,394 
*Port Arthur........ 30,050 126,300 79, 652 
*Stratford........... 14, 650 17,495 6,795 
*St. Catharines...... 62, 649 130,390 95, 428 
*St. Thomas......... 3,695 12,215 3,865 
Sarniac ly Se. Gye a 40,210 130, 983 64, 680 


Cities Oct., 1927 | Sept., 1927 | Oct., 1926 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. | : 
Sault Ste. Marie... 29,152 24, 640 29,333 
SRoronto cscs hee Me 8,738,986 | 2,761,272 | 3,932,558 
York and Eas 
York Townships 698, 420 619, 100 600, 790 
Wellandse.. wc.t ers 19, 630 83,455 29,190 
*Windsor............ 74, 933 464,170 | 439,450 
BAe ee asi. o ines 535125 114, 700 92,100 
Riverside 8,450 62,575 18,050 
Sandwich........... 127,575 22,695 119,500 
Walkerville......... 110,000 78, 000 120,000 
Woodstock........- 13, 608 7,459 38, 641 
Manitoba............ 503, 636 855,191 450,712 
MISTENGAOD. 34.0 sees vias 8,341 7,181 8, 402 
wot. Boniface........ 49, 695 87, 960 35,810 
OBEN DER 223-2). 2! <' 445, 600 760, 050 406, 500 
Saskatchewan, as 436, 425 447,157 379, 463 
*Moose TEW ont cence 106, 925 86,617 5, 886 
Regina eee ceeees 207, 800 176, 925 184, 127 
Saskatoon.......... 121,700 183,615 189, 455 
Alberta............... 628, 952 350, 042 332, 620 
*Calgary Ds See PhS is 255, 162 168, 627 174,910 
Edmonton.......... 174, 420 167, 180 130, 260 
Lethbridge eee ee 195,015 12,380 27,450 
Medicine Hat....... 4,355 1,855 Nil 
British Columbia... 1,719,198 | 1,499,367 | 1,372,106 
Kamloops.......... 24,38 Nil Nil 
Nanaimo. oe te 12,800 3,597 4,550 
New Westminster... 166, 750 65, 060 63,790 
Prince Rupert....... 101,380 37, 350 30,840 
“Vancouver Rae 901, 205 850, 480 641,035 
Point Grey... oda. 336, 780 332, 150 463, 350 
North Vancouver... 15,320 18,700 36, 838 
South Vancouver... 91,550 120,740 84, 250 
PV ietoria...- sons chs 69,028 71,290 47, 453 
Total—63 Cities...... 18,838,558 | 14,410,212 | 14,738, 402 
*Total—35 cities..... 16,082,847 | 11,759,396 | 12,615,517 








Internationa! Federation of Trade Unions 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has recently published the second part 
of its fifth Yearbook. It contains brief re- 
ports from the national centres affiliated with 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
and from the International Trade Secre- 
tariats, for the two years 1925 and 1926. The 
first part of the 1927 Yearbook contains only 
statistical information; the second supple- 
ments these by indicating the chief incidents 
in the history of the Trade Union Movement 
during these two years, and further, by giving 
explanations of the fluctuations in member- 
ship which have marked this period. It will 
be evident therefore, that each volume is 
incomplete alone; both are needed to enable 
the reader to obtain a comprehensive idea of 
the progress of international trade unions. 


The second part contains, as previous Year- 
books have done, full accounts of the most 
important conflicts in the period under re- 
view; and these include, in this case, the 
great struggle in Denmark in 1925, and the 
national strike and miners’ lockout of Britain, 
in 1926, both of which are outstanding events 


in international trade union history. We need 
not emphasize the usefulness of compact sum- 
maries of this kind, for reference and for many 
other purposes, etc. 

Copies of the publication may be obtained 
from the Publication Department of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 172 McLaren 
street, Ottawa, Ontario, price 50 cents. 


Correction 


In the introductory note to the 3rd report of 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1, published as a supplement to the last 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE it was stated in 
error that this Board was established under 
an Order in Council, dated July 11, 1918, while 
the war was still in progress, etc. This Order 
in Council contained a declaration of certain 
principles and policies for the avoidance of in- 
dustrial unrest during the war, but the Board 
was established as the result of a voluntary 
agreement between the various railway 
brotherhoods and the railways, 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department has recently received in- 

formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 


conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 


the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction con- 
tained the following fair wages clause :— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the eontinuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. ; 

Two of the contracts above mentioned con- 


tained schedules of rates and hours based on 
the current standards of the district in these 
respects. The schedules are given below. 
One contract was awarded for interior fittings 
(Group “B”) containing the general fair wages 
clause and other conditions for the protection 
of the labour employed, as sanctioned by the 
Fair Wages Order in Council which reads as 
follows— ; 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 


hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department subject 
to the regulations for the suppressing of the 
sweating system and the securing of fair wages, 
etc. 


The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
lows :— 


_ Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he 
may, in the manner and subject to the pro- 
visions hereinabove set forth, decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper 
classification of any work for the purposes of 
wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt 
of notice of any decision of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder the Contractor shall adjust 
the wages and hours and elassification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In ease 
the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to 
any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the 
Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his gatis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized repre- 
sentatives of such class of employees fixing 
rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours 
of labour. 


_ 2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 
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3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents contain- 
ing such record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract 
in respect of work and labour performed in 
the execution of the contract unless and until 
he shall have filed with the Minister in support 
of his claim for payment a statement attested 
by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution 
of the contract; (2) whether any wages in 
respect of the said work and labour remain 
in arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions 
of the contract have been duly complied with; 
nor, in the event of notice from the Minister 
of Labour of claims for wages until the same 
are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time to time furnish the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Min- 
ister may deem necessary in order to satisfy 
him that the conditions herein contained to 
secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen 50 
employed as aforesaid upon the portion of the 
work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 


5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under said 
contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so 
owing them as if such moneys were payable 
to them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
‘of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned is prohibited unless the 
approval of the Minister is obtained: sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main Contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on 
the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
not, nor shall any portion thereof be trans- 
ferred without the written permission of the 
Minister; no portion of the work to be per- 
formed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian Labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the publie interest to enforce this 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Reconstruction of the roof and fourth floor 
of the old examining warehouse at Montreal, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Munn and Shea 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 31, 1927. Amount of contract, $36,000. 


Rates of 


Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 
less than | P&T day 
$ cts 
per hour 

MasonsiGth (ui. 18. Re eee 1123 9 
Breck ayers: socks ci sncdie cent oe ee 1 123 9 
IRISSECREORS o¢ aiynie's cis che nde ee 1 123 8 
Structural steel workers................ 75 9 
ATDCNUCES oes os ok cue 75 9 
MOMETS ho ees aks. dhe ese ee 75 9 
Sheet metal workers................... 70 9 
Rooters (eravel)i:\. . 2c) stcmaies Bee ae 60 9 
Paimbers and. glaziers. .i:. siesta bi 70 9 
Mastic floor 1aVers...< bs s.cccdaceal ness 80 9 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 75 9 
Rreetrigianss oii 34.15. Shea ae eee 70 9 
Labourers (ordinary).........ecsceeee: 35 10 
Driver (one horse and cart)............ 60 10 
Driver (two horses and cart)........... 1 00 10 


‘Construction of a laboratory building at the 
fuel testing plant, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date ~ 
of contract, November 16, 1927. Amount of 
contract, $48,659. ; 








Rates of 


Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 
less than | P&T day 
per hour 
Bricklayers and masons................ $1 20 8 
Carpenters and joiners................. 85 8 
Sheet metal workers................... 85 8 
Structural steel erectors................ v6) 8 
HROOLET B.'s Mase 2 Shaye e ratte OL 70 8 
Painters and glaziers...............e0: 65 8 
@oncrete workers... fai anne tase 45 8 
aboureras $2005 hl, alee ee ee 45 8 
Drivers, two horses and wagon......... I 00 8 
Driver, horse and cart................- 70 8 





Construction of a shelter shed for the disin- 
fecting plant at the Grosse Isle, P.Q., quar- 
antine station. Name of contractor, Henri 
Lemelin, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 8, 1927. Amount of contract, $17,000. 

Dredging areas A, B, C, D and E, in Court- 
enay River, B.C. Name of contractors, North 
Western Dredging Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, October 24, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate expen- 
diture, $3,600. 

Construction of two ice breakers on the 
shore of the St. Lawrence River at Lanoraie, 
Berthier County, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Munn and Shea, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 25, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$3,481. 


DeceMser, 1927 


Partial reconstruction of the government ice- 
breaker in the Quareau River at Crabtree 
Mills, P.Q. Names of contractors, Munn and 
Shea Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 25, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $6,094. 

Construction of a wharf at Doucet’s Landing, 
Nicolet County, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Arthur EB. Farley, Ottawa, Ont., and Percy R. 
Grant, Hazeldean, Ont, “Farley and Grant.” 
Date of contract, October 29, 1927. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$120,285. 


Repairs to the wharf at Deschambault, Port- 


neuf County. Name of contractor, Dave 
Devito, Neuville, P.Q. Date of contract, No- 
vember 2, 1927. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $8,872.75. 

Reconstruction of the breakwater at Rober- 
val County Lake St. John, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Cyprien Gagnon, Jonquiéres, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 4, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $13,466. 

‘Construction of a breakwater at Grass Cove, 
NS. Name of contractor, Thos. P. Charleson, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, November 24, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $36,896.40. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


(Construction and installation of interior 
fittings (in oak) in the public building at Mont 


The thirteenth annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Co-operation and Markets of 
Saskatchewan for the year ending April 30, 
1927, gives particulars of the activities of 
the various agricultural co-operative associa- 
tions in the province. The _ co-operative 
activities promoted by the provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture include live stock market- 
ing; co-operative creameries; co-operative 
wheat producers; co-operative poultry mar- 
keting; community sales days; potato market- 
ing; beef rings; community halls; stallion 
associations and registered seed growers. The 
report mentions two events of outstanding 
importance which affected the co-operative 
movement in Saskatchewan during the past 
year. The Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company, Limited, ceased to exist when 
the entire business was purchased by the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers’ 
Limited (the Wheat Pool) and the Pool 
Elevators, Limited. The second event was 
the amalgamation of the Saskatchewan Grain 
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Laurier, P.Q. Name of contractors, the Cana- 
dian Office and School Furniture Company, 
Limited, Preston, Ont. Date of contract, No- 
vember 15, 1927. Amount of contract, $1,210. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Supply and erection of a 40,000 Imperial 
Gallon Steel Water Tank at St. Charles Junc- 
tion, Quebec. Name of contractors, Horton 
Steel Works, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, August 29, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,200. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in November, 1927, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy: 


Nature of Orders Amount of 


Orders 


$ 
Making metal stamps and type, also other hand 


stamps and brass crown seals................- 2,127 81 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 192 07 
Making up and supplying letter carriers uniforms, 

CEC Arne eee Mente eee helene RE 12,133 93 
Stamping pads,anks etes... . oc). 5... tba eee. oe 540 13 
BAGG tings eechetrn wetn tears eens ated lee 8,311 89 

Coleg AMER eRe aS RUNS  Megaid Ried GAT SRDS 731 38 
Mai iba oeine syerg tris Sretide. aig Se ot aeons dohn sae gl 1D 
etter DOKCGR are oeie carie Se ee eke Uae eee 466 29 
Rural niailiboxese see dee. Soe aaa 9,723 00 
Satehelsnsy ee Dero ae era tee on ae dee 480 00 


Growers’ Association with the Farmers’ Union 
of Canada, resulting in the formation of what 
1s known as the U.F.C. Saskatchewan section. 
The report states that while the larger co- 
operative trading associations are holding 
their own, some of the smaller bodies are 
ceasing to exist. The paid-up capital invest- 
ed in co-operative associations in Saskatche- 
wan amounts to $546,601." Live stock market- 
ing receipts amounted to $756,804. The total 
sales of the associations amounted to $3,974,- 
751, the net savings being $120,409. 





The report of the Factory Inspection Branch 
of the Province of Ontario for the month of 
November indicated that there were 482 in- 
dustrial accidents during that period, four of 
these being fatal. Of this total, 191 accidents 
occurred in the metal trade, 106 in the pulp 
and paper trades, 68 in transportation, 31 in 
rubber and rubber goods, and the balance in 
other classes of industry. 
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HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, 
CENSUS OF INDUSTRY, 1925 


I N the annual census of industry the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics ascertains 
the hours per day worked by employees, that 
is, the number of persons working 8 hours 
per day or less, nine hours, ten hours and 
over ten hours per day. The accompanying 
tables give the figures for 1925 in manufac- 
turing establishments by sub-groups, together 
with a summary table. Figures are included 
for some sub-groups for which none were 
available in 1924. Employees in non-ferrous 
smelters are included in the figures for 1925, 
whereas for 1924 they were not included in the 
statistics for manufacturing being classified 
with mining, and these are all on a working 
day of 8 hours or less. 

Similar figures were published for 1924 in 
the Lasour Gazette for January, 1927 (pages 
102-106), with summary tables as to hours of 
labour in other industries as well as manufac- 
turing, ascertained in special inquiries in June, 
1919, and October, 1923. These special in- 
quiries covered only about 8,000 representa- 
tive establishments and were made to ascer- 
tain the extent to which the 8-hour day pre- 
vailed in Canada. The figures secured indi- 
cated that approximately half of the employees 
in industry (excluding agriculture, fishing, 
trapping, etc.) were on the 8-hour day or less, 
there being in Mining about 75 per cent, in 
Transportation about 85 per cent, in Com- 
munication over 80 per cent and in Trade 
nearly 80 per cent. 

The Industrial Census of 1925 shows 37.2 
per cent of employees on the 8-hour day or 


less as compared with 33.5 per cent in 1924, 
on 9 hours per day 32.8 per cent as compared 
with 35.5 per cent, on 10 hours 26.1 per cent 
as compared with 26.9 per cent in 1924, on 
more than 10 hours 3.9 per cent as compared 
with 4.3 per cent in 1924. These changes 
are partly due to the inclusion of figures for 
sub-groups for which no data were available 
for 1924. 

The manufacturing industries showing the 
greatest percentage on the 8-hour day or less 
are Non-Ferrous Metal Products with 57.6 
per cent, Iron and its Products 43.1 per cent 
and the Miscellaneous Group 46.0 per cent, 
the other groups being all under 40 per cent. 
The 9-hour day (with 32.8 per cent for all. 
groups) predominates with Vegetable Products 
at 39.2 per cent, Animal Products at 44.2 per 
cent and Chemical and Allied Products at 
47.1 per cent. The 10-hour day does not pre- 
dominate in any group and the percentage 
of employees on more than ten hours is not 
large in any group, the highest being in Vege- 
table Products where a substantial number of 
employees in sugar refineries work over ten 
hours on account of the continuous operations 
involved. There are also’ substantial per- 
centages of numbers of employees working 
over ten hours in Fruit and Vegetable Canner- 
ies, a seasonal industry, and in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturing, Rolled Iron, Steel Products, 
Pig Iron, etc., and cement, gas and coke where 
continuous processes are carried on night and 
day. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON WAGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
CANADA WORKING SPECIFIED HOURS PER DAY, DURING 1925, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY 


*Average 
be sittin, 
umber | of em- 
8 hours ( S00 of ployees 
— or less 9 hours 10 hours Over 10 hours T'to4) Estab- during 
lishments} year on 
: wages and 
on salaries 
No % No % No. % No % 
I.—Vegetable Pro- 

GUCte. pee ae 18,742| 23-2 313627) .389:2 23,413] 29-0 6, 856 8-5 80, 638 4,558 72,034 
II.—Animal Products. 11,332} 31-5 15,922] 44-2 7,672} 21:3 1,069 3-0 $35,995 4,892 63, 675 
III.—Textiles, etc.... 34,779] 35-4 35,077| 362 26,410} 26-9 1, 463 1:5 98, 229 1,640 94,531 
IV.—Wood and Paper. 57,600) 38-4 32,553| 21-7 55,386) 36-9 4,611 3:1 150, 150 6,652 127, 859 
V.—lIron and its Pro- 1 

ducts 4s aes 40,296} 43-1 34,481] 36-8 14,996] 16-0 3, 828 4-1 93,601 1,075 90,125 
VI.—Non-Ferrous 

Metal Products. .. 14,827) 57-6 8,638} 33-5 1,669 6°5 623 2°4 25,757 378 27,735 
VII.—Non-Metallic 

Mineral Products. 10,245) 39-0 6,427] 24-5 7,687| 29-3 1,897; 7-2 26, 255 1,191 24,468 
VIII.—Chemical and 

Allied Products... 4,403} 37:3 5,559) 47-1 1,499] 12-7 330 2°8 11,791 510 13,951 
IX.—Miscellaneous. .. 10,911) 46:0 8,583] 36-2 3,555| 15-0 654 2°8 23,703 1,435 29, 846 

All Industries.... 203,135! 37-2 179,367! 32-8 142,286] 26-1 21,331 3°9 546, 119 Bonoot 544, 225 





* The number of employees in the third last column is for the month of highest employment and therefore except in certain 
groups exceeds the average number during the year shown in the last column, which also includes the number of employees 
on salary. Employees in butter and cheese factories and in fish packing not included, about 27,000. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANADA WORKING SPECIFIED 
HOURS PER DAY DURING 1925, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY 


—08NNee——————owoa@T0O0OO0oeooaoleoleoOoOo=$q$q$q$«$S$S~_—_— oo 








; f Average 
Hight Nine Ten Over ten Total number of 
1925 hours hours hours ours (columns | employees 
or less 1 to 4) during year 
on wages and 
on salaries 
Group I—Vegetable Products— 
Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum...... 2,815 5,529 2,927 683 11,954 11,958 
Bread and other bakery products............. 2,802 7,330 2,103 125 12,360 12,438 
Breweries :4..4.p os oe TE Sie tera oro este la eeoreete 657 1, 534 1, 666 202 4,059 4,073 
Cigarsand Cigarettes... \c.s.scocetes bok tenes 1,567 3, 639 225 35 5,466 5, 846 
Cocos-and chocolate)... Soc. occ oednva ete 120 404 BAM Tintercieisaleleees 568 609 
COMOS RNAS DICES 55... we ecere'e ehercresieh SOL eles 424 271 DE yah OE ees RRR IES 718 1,015 
Pestilleriesy sy x. 66S rach cutee oan a Ns 667 51 356 23 1,097 834 
Feed and gristmill products............ nfevae vores 267 215 710 28 1,220 1,047 
Pilous nals 2500, 1a cgo dele der a ae oe 1,233 543 2,542 485 4,803 5,119 
Fruit and vegetable canneries.............0.2+ 1,511 2,215 8,900 1,636 14, 262 7,168 
Tee cresm Conese! SFO a. 2, CORN ae os 28 19 30 34 111 68 
Linseed oiltandioilicake,. sec. /c scare serene 52 22 77 62 213 213 
Maceroniandivermicellivig+..) sean oe 13 16 240 2 271 261 
Maltin illstetag e's inn tn cee eR A: LEDS a Seydee oe WPM eas iA AN ae 144 172 
Maple syrup and sugar....c...cccceccccccccves 18 10 PAU ite SS 48 37 
Miscellaneous food industries.................. 209 247 272 46 774 855 
iscellaneous vegetable products:............ 23 46 105 3 177 173 
Pickles, vinegar and cider............sceceees 511 287 345 689 1, 832 1,200 
Raecemaitlet Swen A oe Le ee 24 1 44 6 12 63 64 
Rubber footwear 255.06 fee eae 1, 222 4,815 365 238 6, 640 5,942 
Rubber goodsaee ). 79)... 725. eo cee: 2,805 2,347 1, 147 794 7,093 7,020 
Starch andigicose. ..ickssccker nee deaaer eves 40 206 211 90 547 523 
Sugarrefineriesseeaiwrdc, ne aren ok 412 558 894 1,668 3,532 2, 784 
es Bas 2s, Se IR, RR Ai XS a | ame a Om 26 i bea diet ee 58 68 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff......... 1, 156 1,174 T22ea Ree weer 2,452 2,377 
Wines and grape juice..............0000- Mecees 47 79 49 1 176 171 
Group II— Animal Products— 
Anima hair 2oods merase vance el caneee 56 35 I WAIN hae ae ca 108 115 
Animal oils and fatten). ees ocosdccdoccs coc ey 97 3555 ON (CN ead a ner 109 107 
Belting, leathers... Sib ideo. bae dc omen 47 33 bee aad Fes aa a Es cae 134 172 
Bootand.shoecfindings..., . sagicncaneus neko ne Ss 51 85 181 3 320 316 
Boot and shoes, leather............cccececeees 2,939 6,777 4,328 291 14,335 13,791 
Dugter and chpesar. t...), dees ee eeY Ue ee do! Gab tole eed ra bh yi ay bo ie 10,548 
Wondensed\nm Mer 4 1) epee. cee ae, cee ane Ls cl. thal es 1d Peele et te eee ee 786 
Byer eure endapacking. yaa. c et em | Nien eet ts eee Ata taco tice cores ec dle Doe 16,272 
UT AT OSSIN Oreste 6 or ociSyst sO Te 26 630 Sieh Vosceslarttcretets rare 7A1 585 
SHEP ZOOdS A. chet on sa rds Ee 1,719 632 32 63 2,446 2,443 
Gloves and mittens, leathers................. 448 560 DORE ate acetic fe 1,303 1,316 
Haimess and saddiery eres eee 193 654 DAVE BaTy a tcp Gr te tate 1,054 1, 187 
Human hair coodse. ..1. ete ake eee QT ire Ncvretetreererec ll eoeek io eta aterallicheerer tate wees 27 23 
Leather 20odeane.6.6i0 he) kes) domains bas 380 268 6 4 658 636 
Trea ther tannerese. <. cilia Gdns sss co vdewveass os 612 2,582 965 142 4,301 3, 834 
Sausage and sausage casings...............0-.. 60 105 25 18 208 218 
Slaughtering and meat-packing............... 4,676 BPA 1,361 445 9,603 10, 709 
runks and svalisessn tie yee eee ee 91 344 110 103 648 622 
Group IlI—Teztiles and Textile Products— 
Awnings, tents and sails.............cccccecee 197 162 61 25 445 435 
Bags cottoniandsutes een.) eet 208 663 64 58 993 984 
Batting.2).2:ceee oe sate. a il teeta: 24 110 81 4 219 259 
@arpets:..2 52ers oe ee eee 36 671 78 2 787 861 
Clothing smenisiactorya:. sae eek 6,398 3, 137 1,055 84 10,674 10, 818 
Clothing, women’s factory...........ccecceees 11,060 3, 164 177 128 14,529 13,490 
Cordage rope and twine,. ..35.......c00:eceee. 61 614 655 2 1,322 1, 228 
OLSCCS ese h ase acepetir ce ema aks ck ees 754 353 Tips ey | Sk aed ee 1, 180 1,461 
Cotton and wool waste. ..........ccccccccceee 36 164 65 6 271 274 
Cotton 200ds,n.0,62.. olo cards. Soc deena b, 43 205 12 28 288 272 
Seatton thread! is cchecasoa se sine cower ce ks 123 0 Legs | NEE See ee 1 675 708 
@otton yarmandcloths q.a5. 000 0s0. lc. 70 4,727 16, 255 531 21, 583 20,497 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work........... 4,111 2,620 1,243 99 8,073 8,038 
AOL OSSOG amy sa. Sve ae oi elod.cudikclied othe. 14 ZOO a etree < ctstrtayice:s 302 197 
Hurnishinetzoods, men’s\.aeec.. kee 3,942 3, 183 243 4 7,372 7,110 
Eats anc Cape aa sNen, Vik. Soe. eae. 2,859 893 134 1 3, 887 3, 782 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves............... 3,190 9,195 2,923 223 15,531 14,698 
EIDE GOOG Tee Re: ee eee ee 165 21 22mg etree erste cers 208 208 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s..............000.. 97 DOO! Asie ros oRevecaili close Grove eae’ 297 318 
Oiled and waterproof clothing................. 167 54 tC RN Sara 229 227 
DME SOOUSS Meet ea, ee a ee cleat ee ee. 336 1,272 485 4 2,097 1,727 
Woollen elotive.... ow otuie. cerita alee Pes 341 2,432 1,693 191 4,657 4,426 
QOMCWPOD08 WIL. O58 cn icles atte osn's acts heim 353 300 388 26 1,067 1,079 
Wiocilon Varn anc tod ies aan ccevec eek ccewen.. 210 872 415 46 1,543 1,434 
Group IV —Wood and Paper Products— 
Beekeepers and poultrymen’s supplies......... ae | Sods Serena cll RONG ee meree wale ceihetord cartier i 4 
PBINGeDTINENE pet mine Renctas asco ue ot tees... 38 S14 | eRe ae SHI, a's 5 weabout ara 52 66 
Bote Und CABOES sc tsi secs ce ebseee 6c. 218 319 85 3 625 490 
Boxes and’ bags, papery. if). .ss.00. cs dec cececs 1,476 1,959 336 62 3, 833 8,932 
Boxes and packing cases.............ececeece. 1,495 1,317 1,632 112 4,556 3,444 
Carriage and wagon materials................ 38 126 55 1 220 215 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANADA WORKING SPECIFIED 
HOURS PER DAY DURING 1925, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY—Continued 





Eight 
hours 
1925 per day 
or less 
Group IV—Wood and Paper Products—Continued 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs................. 567 
Clothes pins sak ches Bac: Ree oes 
Coffins and caskets... stat \. oc ieee 417 
COOPerage fie a Behl Nw Ceeea eee eS 271 
Pixcelsior:.¢(¢ 43 eee eee bere. o econ 11 
Furniture and upholstering.................... 1,857 
lasts, treesiand pers... f.-crsen ack ee 34 
Lithographing and engraving................. 2,577 
Miscellaneous wood products................0- 895 
Paper 200ds, 108.45 0 Caties 6) ces eh eee 270 
Planing mills, sash and door factories......... 3,564 
Printing and bookbinding..................... 6,973 
Printing and. publishing J2.-...'@.ecenae. seo 8, 100 
Pulp and papers: oo... een ee ee. 16,024 
Roofing paper, wallboard, etc................. 82 
Sawmills: tt eee | ite ee vere ae eee 12,260 
Sporting soodse. Ma. hie ce oan eee 224 
Stationery and envelopes. ............0eee0008 357 
Stereotyping and electrotyping................ 138 
Wall paper (of 27h 7h. bectce kes Lake lee eek |e ee 
OOdenWATO: Fe ests. Pr cots cd cane eee 3 
Wood: tubning Se oo). steko ot eee 174 
All other-industries#: 3.809.603.0141. cde eee 30 
Group V—lIron and Steel Products— 
Acricultural imiploments..cee. eee ene 4,673 
Autotnobilesees a ee ace eee oe 6,309 
Automobile:supplies..-f.54 ees tee 372 
Bicycles and motorcycles....................- 79 
Boilers and entines:)) 24034 une eee ee. 328 
Castings/and forgings.) eee aso ee ee 4,659 
Hardware.and tools. sb cies | ac ate Coe. 1,161 
Tron and steel fabrication..................06. 537 
Machinery |. 4t35.2245005 506%). sie eee ree 1,028 
Railway-rolling stockieh i.5.. vreeakoeees 18,857 
Rolled iron, steel products, pig-iron, etc....... 241 
Sheet metal products. 4.09)... nto. oe. 1,860 
Wire’and wire g00ds.4 21. shell.) eee. 192 
Group VI—Non-Ferrous Metal Products— 
AminiuME products: ack aia fee 436 
Brass and copper products..............0..00. 1,104 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 6,943 
Lead, tin and zine products................... 64 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products...... 70 
Non-ferrous metal smelting................... 4,921 
Precious metal products... 0... aobk cae 1,289 
Group VII—Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Acta ted waterssnts anh ooeoees Ce ee 347 
Asbestos and allied products.................. 82 
Cement: vee Ber Ceo ae Oem: (aa 
Cement producte’ 5 .....b ocho. sa: lly Linens 212 
Olay products ieee es i. dees. 728 
OK. 55, ek Sone. Ber AOR ROR 5 141 
Gas illummatine and fuel !e).).... 508s... 1,091 
Glass product: i oat.4 Lae ec eis 1,398 
Imported clay productave.'s.-5. 6. adc 59 
[632 - Kemer Seu ke CAP A Leen NNd cad Ot 2 D8 190 
Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products. . 500 
Pétroleum products. «0.46066 esas eS... 3,696 
coh Ae ee ee aang ha) reg ES aE GM 153 
Sand-limerbriek) (5.5 be kee Ose Mia 15 
Stone, monumental and ornamental........... 912 
Group V III—Chemicals and Chemical Products— 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases.... 1,045 
Ceal ‘tar and its ‘products. .......5..4..°...... 6 
Explosives, ammunition, fireworks and 
rE CIOS FAA A od Lr eo ea ae 258 
Fortilizora.. t2° 60, Lae oes ee 45 
Inks, dyes and colours......................., 178 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. .. 1,170 
Miscellaneous chemical industries............. 498 
Paints, pigments and varnishes............... 533 
oaps, washing compounds, etc............... 605 
Wood distillates and extracts................. 2 


oe ee ec 


Nine Ten Over ten 
hours hours hours 
1,042 665 26 
PB ela PAPE pd se 
78 6S 4s ee ee eee 
320 374 3 
15 42 i) ee aun 
4,016 3,066 708 
207 66 2 
1,041 4 4 
208 91 95 
272 16 9 
3,194 3,010 213 
2,342 139 56 
1,159 5 ih 
4/704 5,09 2,840 
89 192 8 
8,568 38, 486 461 
141 43 1 
DAD Ne RAS Succ wil a alee whet eee 
1/33 aaa Paina a eI Wet AN Ca. 7 cc 
267 QB9:* 21 eie' eee eh eee 
198 16) led RR 2, 55 
222 128") "7. Sh ee 
62 B84 so lebtee reee 
3,566 817 23 
1,790 2,740 568 
1,141 619 v4 
DATE, eta cee 3 
772 Pp WT 18 
9, 280 8,518 364 
2/891 1,410 58 
1, 150 459 164 
5,621 745 278 
1,829 755 70 
eva bY 1,291 1,978 
3,159 1,377 150 
1,549 988 147 
454 218 55 
2,054 823 56 
4,895 467 248 
317 14 32 
122 37 12 
796 110 220 
500 784 21 
21 179 25 
456 553 829 
353 515 15 
994 2,571 203 
ot ET hs Bee keehe 478 
1,739 743 92 
528 1,038 522 
302 16 4 
194 548 64 
496 356 50 
269 11 1 
293 8 28 
67 156 2 
215 209 63 
802 142 65 
‘eked Baer Areaee esse 69 
1,585 440 51 
80 144 33 
123 Ueto Senge eee 
651 37 8 
410 237 48 
1,028 130 48 
792 103 8 
BER on 266 clita’ chen ee 


Total 
(columns 
1 to 4) 


Average 
number of 
employees 
during year 

on wagesand 


on salaries 
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N UMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANADA WORKING SPECIFIED 
HOURS PER DAY DURING 1925, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY—Concluded 








TAD er OU eee es re ete MT RN We | oD cas cw cote bubuleusce mlncule Lae otc Wee eae cee 


Hight 

hours 
1925 per day 

or less 

Group I X—Miscellaneous Industries— 

Advertising and other novelties............... 51 
Artificial flowers and feathers................ 125 
Brooms, brushes and mops.................-- 367 
FRUECBONS Screen tr ochive's § che ROE oe Le 166 
Candilesiand tapers! .ch.8hs. beeen eee 8 
Bilectrichehtand power... 4.0) eee eee 4,637 
LOUNCAIN DENSay.cs Fe ew hee ee 19 
Tee artificial, «aos. ervteterne eae aeons 85 
J ewelry cases and silverware cabinets......... 84 
Mattressestand ‘springsd.. ..)...jnseee oe oe cee. 438 
Musicalinstruments: is cn. sheen ee et 214 
Pipes, tobacco: . ack vdeba ce nerd ee nae ee: 10 
Refrigerators... sees Seas ee 15 
Regalia and society emblems................. 55 
Scientific and professional equipment.......... 103 
Shipbuilding and repairsy...0s..9a.. sade shee 4,047 
Stamps andistencilss Mee... 4..cae a es eee 104 
Statuary, art goods and church supplies...... 141 
Storeand display forms. .isaseeae.) soe ee 10 
FRoys andjgames.<i1 Mel... eee coer soe 58 
Typewriters’ suppliesis S.).250. ee. ees ae 50 
Umbrellas. ..... Rt ee EEE ree Ce 124 





Average 
Nine Ten Over ten Total number of 
hours hours hours (columns | employees 
1 to 4) during year 
onwagesand 
on salaries 
Siatat crotte iterate ae ae 14 65 58 
1 ORME he aed, a | Regen ote Ren 197 178 
2,108 
500 340 9 1,216 1,349 
125 CU Ait A Ae ae ee ee 566 547 
15 UME ecird sek Sans 53 59 
1,890 1,109 152 7, 788 13, 263 
1293 Wa eae eercohol| eae aay see 148 182 
36 143 110 374 303 
DO.:S |S Saar: Ca he ciety ieee ee 104 98 
362 356 18 1,174 1313 
1,617 851 341 3,023 2,753 
DD: leieeReh es ae? eben os Ss TEE Be 32 
179 107 3 304 260 
Sete aell aieed nero e torus 59 70 
(ED el oR, seco hae Suhee SAME, 815 980 
2,407 317 5 6,776 5,278 
(eee eee 2 ee Mee es a 175 227 
228 Oppel eet eee 374 306 
78 3 2 93 100 
94 i RT Mey crake, ee 160 126. 
Re BRS. <i ee I inl P's PRE, AI peas Chae 50 82 
16 1 be BR A ies a 151 167 
OS? | Sk en ere ce penne | 6 7 





COMPARISON OF PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES IN TERMS OF 
FCOD AND RENT IN CITIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


INCE July, 1924, the International Labour 
Office has maintained the record of the 
comparative real wages In various countries, 
compiled and published by the British Min- 
istry of Labour in the Mimstry of Labour 
Gazette since 1928. Summaries of these 
figures were given in the Lasour GaZErTE in 
August, 1923, June, 1924, December, 1924, 
November, 1925, and February, 1927. The 
accompanying table shows the index numbers 
of real wages as on the date July 1, 1927, and 
is taken from the International Labour Re- 
view for October, 1927. 

As before, the purpose of the calculations is 
to show the comparative amounts of food 
which can be purchased in the various cities 
with the wages of forty-eight hours’ work. 
For this purpose index numbers were calcu- 
lated by taking 100 to represent the amount 
of each article of food which forty-eight hours’ 
normal wages in each of eighteen trades would 
purchase in London, and then finding what 
ratio of 100 would represent the correspond- 
ing amount for each article of food and each 
trade in each other city included. These 
ratios or “index numbers” were then aver- 
aged for each city for all trades included. The 
International Labour Office in calculating the 


averages thas continued the practice of the 
British authorities in weighting the figures 
according to British standards of consump- 
tion, but has also produced averages weighted 
according to standards in various groups of 
countries with more or less similar standards 
of living. 

In addition by taking an average of the re- 
sults according to the six standards so 
adopted, a general average is produced which 
stands as an international average by means 
of which the standard of living in each city 
can be compared to that in London. 

A calculation has also been made as to the 
comparative purchasing power of the wages 
if an allowance is made for rent payments 
as well as for food costs and this appears in 
the last column of the table of index numbers. 

It is pointed out that the data used for the 
comparisons are not strictly comparable owing 
to differences in consumption in the various 
countries, that the wages data are for only 
four industries, building, metal, furniture and 
printing trades, that the prices data are for 
only eighteen items of food, and that while 
a percentage allowance of the cost of food is 
made for rent no allowance is made for fuel, 
clothing and miscellaneous items. 
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Figures for Sydney, Australia, were not 
available for the accompanying table, but in 
the table published in February, as for other 


dates for which they were available, the figures 
for Sydney were relatively nearly as high as 
for Ottawa and for some dates they have 
been higher. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS CITIES AT JULY 1, 19272 
(Base: London, July 1, 1927=100) 
en Two eee 


Index numbers based on quantities of food consumption in: 








General | General 
3 average | average 
: Belgium | Central Southern] Scandi- index index 
City and European} Great |European| navian | Oversea | numbers | numbers 
France | countries} Britain | countries| countries| countries| based with 
on food | allowance 
only for rent 
‘Amsterdam frome. fe mc ack dene. : 89 85 82 87 95 88 87 87 
Berlin 2 in pcetes Crk tes See ome 61 70 65 76 70 67 62 
Brusselsh. tks ethene vac eens 49 44 46 47 53 48 48 52 
Copenhagen sy.teesseicak elie srehole.. 95 103 103 102 126 110 106 106 
DUDUN Pe ee oe tenes es Seat 98 102 105 99 103 103 102 110 
Lishbont.g: os pea ev eae ee oe ae 32 32 30 30 29 31 SLR SRE 
LiGs Le le eras Se tarctee ek eek aae t 37 44 37 39 51 44 42 44 
WONG ON 2265 BN ae eres. ae Bowen 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Madrid ccc eas senna eon 55 55 51 54 54 54 54 | eS: : 
Mala ns. eoccehe mee ce te ere Bee 49 62 48 52 54 43 52 53 
OtlawWA ere Ae ee cas ee 147 156 157 148 170 163 156 154 
Pariseones Se MMee ee iSA a Uae plaeids da vy't 55 53 49 52 60 52 53 Tee. . Z 
Piiladelphiaeivertscc. «caveat soa cne eas 169 166 181 175 197 188 178 178 
PPB sis rece ae re nr a 45 44 44 47 48 47 46 49 
Riga eee Moe eth et teehee Te 43 54 45 45 53 50 48 51 
OINO2i cc cadences eer er ne Shee eee 44 45 38 44 48 43 43 45 
SLoOckholin’ 4a tw ees oo es 87 86 91 88 106 101 92 90 
SEAT Tis ene es, Bae ae Sta ea 41 61 39 42 54 48 46 47 
Vienna ces, Ae ee oe eee 35 42 38 38 48 43 41 46 
Warsaw! te nok ohee is wae: 34 40 32 35 43 39 37 38 


1 These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the article. 
2 The figures for Peete and Lisbon are relatively low. This may be accounted for in part by the difference in the items 


. 


of food consumption 
in the table. 


the Southern European countries from those ordinarily consumed in most of the other countries included 


’ The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. For other cities the metal 


industry is also included. 


‘ Based on a weighted average wage, instead of certain particular trades as in the other cities. 





‘Mr. Bert Merson, of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, who last year submitted 
his resignation as member of the Mothers’ 
Allowance Commission of Ontario, has now re- 
turned to his place on the board. His resig- 
nation was not accepted at the time by the 
provincial minister of labour, 





A scheme for concerted action has been 
drafted by Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire mine owners, aiming at the limita- 
tion and regulation of the coal output in order 
to counteract the prevailing depression in the 
industry, The mines in these counties produce 
one-third of the coal mined in Great Britain. 


The British Columbia government has ap- 
pointed Messrs, E. B. Perry, representing em- 
ployers, and Harry Wood, representing em- 
ployees both of Vancouver, as members of the 
Board of Adjustment under the “Hours of 
Work Act,” in place of Messrs. F. V. Foster 
and T. F, Paterson, resigned, This Board is 
entrusted with the administration of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act. Mr. J. D. McNiven, 
deputy minister of labour, is permanent chair- 
man, 





The Ontario Mothers’ Allowances commis- 
sion report for October shows $171,959 ex- 
pended during the month, 4,729 mothers and 
14,075 dependent children participating. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending October 31, $2,007,557 
was disbursed by this commission. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


"THE movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices declined slightly. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.07 at the beginning 
of November, as compared with $10.99 for 
October; $11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 
for November, 1925; $10.46 for November, 
1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 for 
November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. The increase 
was due mainly to seasonal advances in the 
prices of eggs, milk, butter and cheese, with 
slight increases also in the prices of potatoes, 
evaporated apples and lard. The prices of 
beef, mutton, pork, bacon, bread, flour, rice, 
beans and prunes were somewhat lower. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.27 at 
the beginning of November, as compared with 
$21.18 for October; $21.24 for November, 1926; 
$21.51 for November, 1925; $20.81 for Novem- 
ber, 1924; $21.19 for November, 1923; $20.89 
for November, 1922; $21.60 for November, 
1921; $26.13 for November, 1920; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $21.61 for November, 
1918; and $1436 for November, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly higher, due to somewhat higher 
prices for anthracite coal and wood. No 
changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
cording to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, declined shghtly to 152.2 at the 
beginning of November, as compared with 
152.4 for October; 151.4 for November, 1926; 
161.2 for November, 1925; 157.7 for No- 
vember, 1924; 153.3 for November, 1923; 151.9 
for November, 1922; 153.6 for November, 
1921; 224.5 for November, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 207.4 for Novem- 
ber, 1918. Fifty-seven prices quotations de- 
clined, thirty-eight advanced and one hundred 
and forty-one were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main 


groups declined, two advanced and two were 
unchanged. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group declined, lower prices for corn, 
oats, oatmeal, rolled oats, sugar, foreign fruits 
and potatoes more than offsetting higher levels 
for wheat, barley, rye, flour, rubber, coffee and 
tea. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group and the Iron and its Products 
group declined, the former due mainly to 
lower prices for raw cotton, cotton yarn, raw 
silk and jute, and the latter due to declines 
in the prices of tin plate, wire and in steel 
bars. The Chemicals and Allied Products 
group was also slightly lower. Higher prices 
for cattle, eggs, dry cod fish, mackerel, calf 
skins and harness more than offset declines 
in the prices of hogs, sheep, beef, ham and 
lard, and caused an advance in the Animals 
and their Products group. The Non-Ferrous 
Metals group also advanced, increases in the 
prices of copper, silver and lead offsetting 
declines in tin and spelter. The Wood and 
Wood Products group and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined, while producers’ goods 
advanced. In the former lower levels for po- 
tatoes, fresh meat, oat products, foreign fruits 
and sugar more than offset higher levels for 
flour, eggs, tea and coffee: in the latter group 
slight declines in painters’ materials caused 
a fall in building and construction materials, 
while in manufacturers’ goods, materials for 
the textile and clothing industries, for the 
leather industry, for the metal working indus- 
tries, for the meat packing industries, as 
well as miscellaneous producers’ materials, ad- 
vanced. Materials for the fur industry and 
for the chemical using industries declined. 


In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods showed little 
change. The prices of grains, rubber, tea, 
coffee, cattle, hides and skins, eggs, copper, 
silver, lead and wool advanced, while pota- 
toes, foreign fruits, hogs, meats, cotton, silk, 
tin and spelter declined. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods declined, mainly because 
of lower prices for sugar, lard, turpentine, 
cotton seed oil, linseed oil, glycerine, tin plate, 
wire, lead pipe and solder. Domestic farm 
products advanced, while articles of marine 
origin declined and articles of forest origin 
and articles of mineral origin were unchanged. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LABoUR GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the construc- 
tion of the index number appears in the LABour 
GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 


wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed | 


houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
LABouR GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920'the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform /grades for the various cities from month 
to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located jn such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasourn GaAzrerre 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted. for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated js 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


(Continued on page 1865) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 























































Commodities | Quan-| (+) it). 1910 | 1913 | Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.} Nov.|Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov. 
tity |1900) 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1817 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 


——_—_— ef — | fl | es |] 


Cc. ce. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc, Cc. 
Beef, sirloin,....| 2 Ib. |27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4) 48.8} 52-2] 62-6] 75-2] 69-2] 75-6] 56-2| 55-4] 55-61 53-8] 55-4] 57-61 61-6 60-8 
Beef, shoulder. .| 2 “ |19-6} 24-6) 26-0) 29-6] 34-2] 34-2] 43-4] 53-2] 46-6] 48-4] 31-2] 30-0] 30-01 28-4| 29-6] 31-4] 34-4] 34.9 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ {10-0} 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 18-0] 19-8] 24-3] 27-6] 26-5] 28-71 18-9] 18-4] 18-51 17-7 18-6] 19-7] 20-5] 20-6 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ {11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 90-9) 24-3] 29-7] 35-2] 33-0] 35-2! 24-6] 26-9] 26-6] 27-6] 28-6] 29-21 20-0 27-8 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ 112-2) 13-1) 18-0) 19-5) 20-0] 23-4] 32-5] 37-3] 36-6] 41-7| 28-1] 27-9] 25-9] 24-6] 28-71 29-8] 99-5] 27-5 
Pork, salt...... 2°“ 121-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 37-6] 42-6] 59-8] 70-0] 70-6] 73-4] 53-2] 51-8] 50-4] 46-21 53-8] 55-8] 53-21 53-0 
Bacon, break 
A eet: See wl “ 115-4) 17-8) 24-5] 24-7) 26-4) 30-6] 44-1] 51-4] 53-7] 58-5] 43-4] 40-9] 38-6] 33-8] 41-7| 43-5] 38-8] 38-4 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2) 28-2) 40-6) 38-4) 36-81 45-0] 64-8] 74-2] 79-2] 73-8] 46-0] 45-8] 46-2] 46-4] 49-6] 48-0] 43-g] 44-2 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz/25-7| 30-0) 33-3) 33-7) 40-3] 50-1] 58-1] 67-1] 74-7] 81-7| 59-4] 51-6] 52-0] 54-1] 57-2] 56-1| 52-6] 57-7 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 98-1 32-5] 41-3} 50-7] 58-5) 65-0] 70-3] 52-0] 43-7| 44-0] 45-6! 48-7] 48-2] 47-0] 49- 
MES. oe A | 6 qts.|36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52 8} 56-4] 69-6] 81-0] 87-0} 93-0} 80-4] 70-21 72-0] 72-6] 71-4] 70-8] 71-4] 72- 
Butter, dairy...} 2 lb. |44-2) 49-4] 52-0) 58-0) 60-0} 82-8] 94-4/104-2/122-4]123-0] 82-0] 77-6 81-2] 78-6] 89-4] 76-0] 83-2] 94- 
Biser, cream- 
| 1 “ 125-5] 27-7] 31-9) 33-9) 34-5) 45-6] 51-4] 57-2] 67-3] 66-5] 46-8] 43-7] 44-9] 43-5] 50-5] 41-4] 46-31 46- 
Ghee. old.....| 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-51 99-4 28-7| 34-0} 32-4) 40-0] 40-7] 34-2/§28-5]§33-8)/§28-91§33-4|§30-7|§31-31§31- 
Cheese, new....] 1 “ 14-6] 15-7] 17-5) 19-1] 20.2] 26-9] 30- 37-0] 38-4] 29-8]/§28-5]/§33-8]§28-9 §33- “4 §30- 7 31-3 §31- 
Bread.......... 115 “ 155-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 66-01 87-0/112-5 118-5}118-5]141-0]109-5]100-5/102-0/1 
Flour, family...}10 “ |25-0) 28-0] 33-G/ 32-0] 38-0] 54-0! 65-0] 69-0] 66-0] 75-0] 51-0} 44-0] 43-0 51-0 51 0 53 0 53-0] 52 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ 118-0) 19-5) 21-0) 22-0) 24.5) 27-0) 33-0] 41-0} 38-5! 40-01 29-0] 27-5] 28-0] 30-0] 29-5} 29-0] 32-0] 39 
Rice ok: 2 “ |10-4] 10-6) 10-4) 11-4) 13.2) 13-4] 18-8] 25-2] 28-8] 33-0] 19-6]/§21-2}§21 -0]§21-0]§21-8|§22-0/§21- 3 §21 


ated...... 
Prunes, medium 

BIZO. | ae 
Sugar, “granul- 

















ated. icity... 4 “ 121-6] 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 32-4] 37-6] 42-8] 49-2] 51-2] 64-0] 39-2] 36-0] 48-8] 39-6) 31-2] 31-6] 32-8] 32-8 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 14-8] 17-6] 19-8] 22-6] 23-8] 30-8] 18-6! 17-0] 23-21 19-0] 15-0] 15-0] 15-4] 15-4 
ea, black..... t “ | 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-9) 9.8] 9-9] 12-5) 15-6] 15-5] 15-7] 13-6]/§14-8/§17-31§17-6]/§17-9]§18-0]§17-81817-8 
Tea, green 4 “ | 8-7] 8-7) 9-1) 9-3} 9-8] 9-8) 11-9] 15-0] 16-2] 16-5] 15-0/§14-8]§17-31§17-6]§17-9|§18-01§17-8]§17-8 
Coffee.) 42... 4 “ | 8-6] 8-8) 8-9} 9-4! 9-9] 9-9] 10-1] 11-6] 14-0] 15-4] 13-4] 13-3] 13-6] 13-9] 15-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-2 
Potatoes....... 2 pks.|24-1] 28-0} 30-3! 36-0) 31-7] 61-0] 67-0] 64-0] 71-3] 73-2] 55-1] 38-3] 46-51 42-9] 65-4] 64-01 52-5] 54-9 
Vinegar........ Fpts| FORT ee Th, scapes 4 4-8, 29) 2 OPE Old 0} 01 | SORE <9. 1-01 . 1-0] sibOl eeiohan <a 
$] $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
RiPPoods f%...b ee 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96) 9-81/12-10/13-65/14-27]15-32|11-08]10-29110-69/10-46]11-23/11-01/10-99|11-07 
Cc. C6] c Cc Ci Cc c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. €. Cc. c. Cc Cc. Cc. e. 
Starch, laundry] $lb.| 2-9] 3-0) 3-1] 3-2) 3-3] 3-3] 4-5] 4-8] 4-7] 4-81 4-3] 4-01 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-21 4-1] 4-1 
ce pore Me ton|39-5} 45-2) 48-1! 55-0] 54-0] 62-4] 69-7] 78-4] 82-9/127-2|109-7]/115-6]112-01104-51108-8|105-1/102-0/102-2 
0a itumin- 
Gus ed Se, 131-1] 32-3) 35-0] 38-7) 47-3] 44-21 54-9] 63-6] 63-3] 93-8! 72-6] 76-8] 71-5] 65-2] 64-4) 65-11 63-5] 63-5 
Wood, hard....| “ cd./32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 48-5] 59-6] 79-0] 78-5] 87-0] 81-7| 79-1] 79-4] 77-7] 77-21 75-7| 75-5| 75-8 
Wood, soft...... “© 122-6| 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 32-7] 43-5] 57-3] 59-9] 67-4] 61-1] 59-2] 59-61 57-6] 56-3) 55-91 56-1] 56-3 
Goaloil. 7 oO: 1 gal.]24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7) 23-7] 22-9] 26-0] 27-8] 28-6] 39-9] 31-6] 31-0] 30-1] 30-4] 30-2] 31-5! 31-3] 31-1 
. SUGS Set Sages Shes. WS. Stl Std | Gale SH4w ss) $4 gedeegil gs 
Fuel and light*.}...... 1-50] 1-63) 1-76] 1-91) 1-99] 2-11] 2-54] 3-06] 3-13] 4-15] 3-57] 3-62] 3-53] 3-35] 3-37] 3-33] 3-28] 3-29 


SS fC | | | | | ——— |S | KS | | | | | ES SSO 


$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
¢ mo.|2-37) 2-89) 4-05) 4-75) 4-38] 4-10) 4-51] 4-85] 5-54] 6-62 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-84) 9-68)12-15]13-87]14-62]15-75)11 -23/10-40}11-09/10-58]11-36/11-12/10-98/11-08 
Prince Edward Island oy 81 5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 6-89) 8-20/10-77}12-02/12-67|13-17) 9-86] 9-27] 9-55] 9-78]10-35]10-07| 9-96] 9-97 
New Brunswick...... 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-72) 9-66/12-05]13-52/14-35]15-16}11-24]10-29]11-00]10-67/11-56]11-07}11-02}11-13 
Quebecr ce. eee 5 15} 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-44) 9-38/11-66]13-16]13-66]14-45}10-59] 9-84} 9-95] $-78]10-83]10-18]10-19}10-34 
Ontariol 4.20... unk 5-01) 5-60) 6-50] 7-20) 7-72)10-03/12-20}13-61}14-30]15-24/10-97/10-19]10-61)10-33]11-15]11-13]10-99)11-13 
Manitoba............ 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15} $-30/11-53]13-05]13-91]15-26/10-83] 9-74/10-22] 9-95/10-46]10-25]10-42}10-53 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86] 8-25} 9-02} 9-83]11-95]13-70]14-51/15-36]10-89] 9-91]10-48]10-47]10-98]10-95)10-89}10-90 
Albertan! 2 2.0ben oe 6-02} 6-50] 8-00} 8-33] 8-51] 9-75)12-06]13-51/14-65/15-43/10-81) 9-99]10-39]10-62]11-08)10-83)10-81}10-82 
British Columbia... .| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32) 9-13] 9-31/10-27/12-63]14-19]15-40]16-58/12-28111-65]11-85}11-61]12-29]11-91/12-18/12-13 


{The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of theitems included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See Text. December only. §Kind mostsold. *For electric light see text. 
if{An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent; see text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
Fo) ¢ we. ; : o = 
| ad 5 J) ete = = | gs 
LOCALITY a:/@. | 52/8 <a Pa OE esi ee el Ae 
Pela 2 * © rm = (o) a _ 2 ® os 2a no Q 3 (o) PS 
me  @olsa| 8c} 4.| 4 < we ek i ee S io Nr 
A273 Se / se] a2] 28 | 8s | ge | ede | age] ay “nc 
2 | 28/25) 88) 8s] 32 | $8 | 22 |28s] 23s] £2 | 88 
a |e |e jam|ae| $2 | ge | Se | gaa] eee) oe | se 
cents | cents} cents} cents| cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 30-4 | 25-0 | 23-2 | 17-1 | 13-4 20-6 27°8 27°5 26-5 38-4 42-6 60-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........| 30-6 | 26-1 | 22-3 | 17-5 | 14-2 14-6 23°0 27-0 25°9 36-6 41-3 59-2 
1—Sydneyin ei cs.t cee 36 28 25-6 | 20-3 | 16-7 15 23 29-5 26-6 37-2 41-4 58-2 
2— New Glasgow..........| 28-3 | 25 19-3 | 15-3 | 12-2 12 25 28-3 25 Yi 39°8 55-9 
3—Amherst CEN Ba oielosiels 23°3 | 23-3 | 16 13-8 | 11-7 15 22-5 25 27 35 40-7 60 
4— Halifax Sh acer tig es one oe 35-4 | 26 25-5 | 18-2 | 15-5 16-1 24-5 27-4 24-6 3593 40-1 60 
5—Windsor................ 30 28 25 20 15 15 20 25 26 40 45 65 
OT rurO rans ss pee oles 1 ote chee |e ee eb hte ook 26-3 35 40-7 56-3 


7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown-| 26-2 | 25-7 | 22-2 | 16-5] 14-1 . : 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31-9 | 25-2 | 23-3 | 18-2 | 13-8 16-0 25-6 27-4 25-1 39°5 45-1 61-0 





8—Moncton............... 80°8 | 28-7 | 20-2 | 15-8 | 12-2 |........ 30 29 26 39-7 46 60:7 
9—St. John........ eoceces-| 30°C | 26-2 | 25-5 | 18 13-7 17-4 28-3 27:5 25 37-9 43°3 64-4 
10—! redericton............ 33-8 | 25-8 | 26-7 | 21-3 | 14-5 15-7 21-7 27 25-1 37-2 41-2 59 
1i—Bathirst..x eee eens 26-2 | 25 20-9 | 17-6 | 14-6 15 22-5 26-2 24-3 43-2 50 60 
Quebec (average) 25-3 | 23-2 | 22-6 | 15-6 | 11-0 17-6 22-3 23-0 24-0 35-5 37-7 59-2 
T2-QBDEC ost ieee beat eels 25-8 | 23-8 | 22-6 | 17 11-2 17-6 26 22-1 24-7 35 37-8 56:3 
13—Three Rivers 26:1 | 24-6 | 25-6 | 17 11 15-6 22-2 22-4 24-6 38-7 41-7 60-6 
14—Sherbrooke 33-3 | 28-3 | 30-7 | 20-2 | 12 18 18-5 31 25 37°7 40 62-5 
15—Sorel..... PEs Ven’ koa 20 20 16 16 10 20 20 19 23-5 40 45 57-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-3 | 19-3 | 19-7 | 12-1 | 12-6 18-6 20-5 18-6 21-1 33 35 56°4 
17 --itr Jonnie. 2637.18 obs ns 23 23-7 | 23-5 | 13-5 | 11 21-5 20 22-5 ep etal ahs ge 32-3 65 
18—Thetford Mines......... 21-5 | 21-3 | 17-7 | 16-2 | 10-5 17-5 15 21-2 24-6 Sb)” | ade 56:7 
19—Montreal............... 31-4 | 25-8 | 27-6 | 14-1 | 10-9 13-7 30-1 25-9 24-2 32-7 35-7 60°3 
20—HulBe Ae Ses. Sacks oe 25 21-7 | 20-3 | 14 9-5 16 28-4 24-7 25 31-5 33:8 57-8 
Ontario (average)............| 31-4 | 25-7 | 23-5 | 17-6 | 13-8 23-1 28-0 27-6 27-3 34-8 38-9 59-6 
21—Ottawas i.e? 29-1 | 23-6 | 23-3 | 15-7 | 11-6 19-8 27 25-4 23-9 34-8 38 59-6 
22—Brockville............. 33-4 | 28 24-4 | 15-7 | 12-9 16-7 28-7 27 25 35-8 39°4 58-6 
23—Kingston............... 29-4 | 23-9 | 22-9 | 17 12-2 17-9 24-3 25-3 25-7 33:3 38-6 56-2 
24—Belleville.............. 28-2 | 23 24-4 | 15-8 | 13 24-7 29-3 27-0 25-4 41-8 42-5 61-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 33-6 | 29-3 | 21-8 | 19-2 | 15 25 26-2 29-6 27-5 34-5 302 59-6 
26—Oshawa................ 31 26-1 | 23-7 | 17-7 | 15-2 24-3 34-3 30-3 29-2 40-2 43-1 61-5 
20-—Orillign tl) ee 2 ee 28-8 | 24-5 | 22-3 | 18-5 | 15-5 23-5 25-7 26-8 26-8 33-5 35-8 58-3 
28—Torontosieieeinencn ee 32-2 | 25-2 | 25-5 | 16 13-9 22-7 29-8 27-2 28 37-8 43-2 60-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 33-2 | 27-7 | 26-7 | 19-7 | 15-2 29-3 30 29 30-7 33-7 38-1 60-4 
30—St. Catharines.......... 28-3 | 24 21-4 | 15-5 | 12-8 24-5 25 25 26-5 30:6 34-8 52-9 
31-——Hamilton! sass. sees sox 32-7 | 26-5 | 25-4 | 17-9 | 14-7 25-5 26 25-4 «| descecs 35 38-3 59-3 
32—Brantford.............6 32-1 | 27-1 | 23-6 | 18-7 | 14-2 25-2 25 2771 8| See 32-8 36-5 61-7 
Bo GAL tees. ae teen ote 31-7 | 25 25-3 | 16 14-3 22°3 27-3 27-7 27 31-7 35:5 58-2 
34—Guelph................. 30-4 | 25-6 | 22-8 | 17-4] 14-5 24 30 25-3 |» 28 31-3 35-4 54-7 
35—Kitchener.............. 30-5 | 26-9 | 22 18-4 | 14-9 25-4 30 267m aos ee 29-9 35-1 55-8 
86—Woodstock............. 33-4 | 25-7 | 23-8 | 18-1 | 13-7 22-5 26-2 25-2 oF 32 34-8 57°7 
Oi) SS CPAbIOLG acres eR 30 25 21-6 | 18-6 | 14-5 24-2 26-7 26-6 28-3 34-2 36-9 59-6 
88—London.% 3s.62%s sexs 34-4 | 27-1 | 25-5 | 18-8 | 13-1 23-8 26 26-2 26-7 35-3 38-7 59-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 29-3 | 23-8 | 21-7 | 17 13-6 24-6 26-7 25-8 28-6 35-3 38-5 58-8 
40—Chatham. (0.4. 00.0685 30 25 21-3 | 16-7 | 12-4 25 26 26-7 27-6 33-3 38-4 61-4 
41—Windsor sie acararae aie tee avatar 30 23-2 | 25-1 | 16-2 | 12-8 24 27-5 25-5 25-6 31:3 36-9 59-2 
42—Sarniae 0. tel. ee ee 30-7 | 24-4 | 24-7 | 19-5 | 15-6 24-8 30 30 29 35 40 63-3 
43—Owen Sound............ 31-2 | 25 21-5 | 18 14-5 23-7 24 27-5 25 35-1 39-7 58-1 
44—North Bay............. 36 29 28-3 | 17 13-2 24-3 28-3 27-7 26-8 34-2 39 60-7 
45—Sud bury..5. .2 ob oe ces 37-3 | 30 28-7 | 21-3 | 14-1 22-8 30 34-7 27 36-6 43-7 57°3 
46—Cobalt Aa eyecare bre ences 29-7 | 24 21-7 | 15-5 | 11-4 18-7 22-5 28 27-7 35-7 39 63-2 
47—Timiniing £eees, toe. 32°5 | 27-5 | 22-5 | 19 LS eeles dela: « 30 31-7 28-8 35-4 38-3 64 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 35-2 | 30-3 | 25-3 | 20-2 | 13-7 22-5 31 30-5 28-1 37-1 41-9 61-4 
49—Port Arthur i ‘ore hace Peta to iste 28-2 | 22-4 | 19-2 | 16-7 | 14-3 21-9 35 29 28-2 39-2 44-6 61-7 
60—F ort William........... 30:4 | 21-6 | 19-1 | 15-8 | 14-1 17-6 30-5 28-8 28-5 38-8 44.2 62-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-1 | 19-6 | 19-3 | 13-7 | 10-8 15-6 26-5 25-6 27-5 38-6 43-6 59-4 
SIl——Winnine gs. os, wsciees soe 26-3 | 18-4 | 19-4 | 12-9 | 10-7 14-6 24-7 25-8 30-4 38-5 42-8 58-8 
62—Brandon si cieeseeescn 25-9 | 20-7 | 19-1 | 14-5 | 10-8 16-6 28-2 25-3 24-5 38-6 44-4 60 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 29-2 | 22-4 | 21-2 | 16-0 | 11-6 17-2 39-7 26-6 24-6 46-2 52-5 62-9 
O8— Regina: 2): 288 ek 28-4 | 21-9 | 19-1 | 18-9 | 11-8 15-9 30 25-5 21 45-3 53-4 64-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 26-2 | 20 20 16-5 | 11 18 30 26-5 25 47-5 51-7 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 27-3 | 22-1 | 20-1 | 15-2 | 10-7 16 31-1 25-7 25 46-5 52-1 60 
56—Moose Jaw............. 35 25-6 | 25-7 | 18-5 | 12-7 19 31-7 28-7 27-5 45-4 52-8 66-7 
Alberta (average)............ 28-5 | 22-7 | 21-5 | 15-2 | 11-7 18-5 31-4 27-2 25-5 43-4 47-6 57-2 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 29-2 | 23 24 15-3 | 11-3 18 33-3 28-7 26-7 47-8 52-1 57-8 
58—Drumheller............ 30 25 23 18 12-5 20 30 30 25 BG vay) | ce eee a 60 
59—Edmonton............. 27-1 | 21 21-2 | 13-7 | 11-2 17-4 31-7 27°1 25-4 41 44-7 54-5 
60—-Calrary.. Usb iin phi 26 20-7 | 20-9 | 13-7 | 11-2 18-4 30-2 26-4 24 43-7 48-7 59-5 
61—Lethbridge............. 80 24 18-3 | 15-5 | 12-1 18-7 32 24 26-2 38-7 45 54-2 
British Columbia (average).| 34-7 | 27-4 | 26-2 | 19-2 | 16-7 24-3 36-5 33-6 29-3 49-1 54-0 64-9 
O2— Herne cate decane sien, 35 28 25 18 12-5 Oa 8 Vice sot 35 31 46 50-8 60 
GS=-INCISONGG anise ee 385 25 30 25 21 DOM el eras te 35 29 48 53-7 62-5 
64— Trails oiees eee 35:4 | 28-7 | 28 23-9 | 20-8 25-1 41-7 34-7 27 52-1 58-6 63-3 
65—New Westminster..... 33-1 | 26-5 | 21-1 | 16-8 | 15-2 24-1 34-4 82-7 30-2 46-4 51 65 
66—Vancouver............: 9 | 25-5 | 25-2 | 15-9 | 15-2 21-9 84-9 31-6 30:8 46-7 51-7 66-3 
67—Victoria................ 34-4 | 25-8 | 24-8 | 16-2 | 15-7 26-2 34 30-6 27 49-8 54-2 63-8 
68—Nanaimo............... 35-5 | 29-5 | 25-4 | 19-7 | 17-9 28-4 36-2 33-9 26-5 48-6 53-3 69 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 30 30 18 15 22 38 35 33 55 58-7 67°5 


er ee) 
a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
5 } - a x) 5 ‘3 @ fe J ° 
oe = D ‘a ae! ge os coe sie} E Aah a= 
he eS eid # Md <S mae gy om om ue o IO ta 
Moo | fo eae hs —E Ree: 8 SO. OCC Selsh Sia IC. , os Bs 
ga" i356.) ag BS S) ma, oe 1a ee Ges |luagds © a on ofa 
SSel sho | are Do ae) Q8.6 ae Tor oy -B SO [su wo a -0.5 a 
o@N |] Ste] ses eH 2k 2B. En goes qe RS be 2.295 Faas fehisit= Gils 
Che | Seales |] es ga (ess | Ha [Stes] €8 | KGS loreo| & Spa] AE 
Oe | ae E=— | wo aI 3) a oO 4 cay oS S QR oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-2 31-1 22°3 14:3 60-2 20-6 20-2 37:0 22-1 57-7 49-7 12-1 42-4 46-5 
17-0 S13! |e Bee ew ieee oe 56-3 17-4 18-1 28-6 22°2 58-1 52-8 11-4 43-0 49-7 
Reece 30 sbidis.s cioil Peaites cit) SOU LO 17-4 15-2 31-1 22-9 61-1 56-9 |b 12-14 45 48-7) 1 
20. SA ak seere Pokus cccons eet 60 16-9 20 32 20-5 54-5 51-5 12-14 43-3 49 2 
HQ Mee Sees oe cc Hae 45 17°68 15 31-2 21-7 57 46°7 9 42-8 49-4 | 3 
12 S0=85 eicte dc eccee een 60 16-7 15-8 25-5 23-5 62-2 54°6 la 13-3 37°7 47-9 | 4 
Bh Hee OES ch teen MESES cetera [eer totes |HIAR fol 18 20 28-3 25 58°7 55 10 45 55 5 
AER sisieds cE 1 onclfeseahs Saceethltcrs: Mees rll em eee 17-5 22-5 23-2 19-7 55 52 10 44-2 48-3 | 6 
10 Lb es Bea IG eae ca ge 65 18-3 20 40-9 22-3 44-5 37-2 9-10 36°9 44-817 
16-7 35-0 |........ 10-0 56-9 18-0 18-5 34-5 22-0 54-7 49-4 12-1 42-6 43-3 
12 S) ai ee 2 aie 10 60 18-1 17-6 38°3 21°4 54-8 48 10-12 47-4 49 8 
18 nll IB os aioe 10 60 17-3 15-7 40 23 60-9 50-1 Ja 13-5 44-5 49-9 | 9 
20 OO UF ety ce eee ace 55-60 18-7 19 35°6 22-2 58-1 50 12 41-7 45-3 |10 
eR tae Hse cdok es ccoll 6 coer Aa es 50 18 21:5 24-2 21°5 45 Ree 12 36-7 45 1l 
15-6 31-0 22-0 10-6 55-0 20-9 21-7 30-7 21-6 57°74 49-5 11-6 41-4 43-6 
10 25 7A Ula IS es ie 50 22 20:8 31°6 22°4 61-4 48 14 38-4 43-4 |12 
15-20 BOY hee ee. LO) Sk Piccac 20 23-2 28 23 57-1 49-4 13 40 43-2 113 
15-20 35 30 1 Ro | free cee 21-7 18 29-9 22 56-7 49 la 11-1 43 46-4 |14 
508 Ace 30 Sessteh cerepaal Poktere dl eee e 22°5 25 31-7 21-7 §1°3 46-5 10 40 41-3 15 
Hh SSE ES coca 5 20 BPR ch attecs| sca cs deecss| tees yee ania an 25-7 19-1 56-1 50 8 Bhat vera 41-7 |16 
By eee IB eres hee 15 10 60 20 18 37°9 20-9 64 61 10 44-5 44-6 |17 
Ee aE PRE 6 poe |S 8 50 Eig | | cee 24-6 23°4 52-5 48-8 12-5 41-2 44-5 {18 
18 35 74g (beet & Sips lik et, Sie 19-6 21-9 32-7 20 63-1 48-7 14 42-4 44-5 |19 
15. Outs ch es cclide caer 10 60 20-8 25 34-1 22 56-8 44-1 12 42 42-8 {20 
17-8 32-4 24-1 12:3 66-6 20-0 19-7 40-2 21°3 59-1 50-9 12-2 43-0 46-2 
18 32 25 TC iin FRE ey rie 8 20 19-4 38°5 20-3 68 50-5 12 44 46-1 {21 
Ae i ico | oa ok eee 25 ERA et ters See 21 20 42-6 21 55 50:7 10 42-5 45-2 |22 
15 35 25 10-20 |........ 16-9 18-3 86°3 18-7 56-1 47-9 10 40 44-5 |23 
oF ees 28 25 Bac atta | eens Bee 25 25 85-5 21 59-3 51-7 la 9 48-6 46-6 |24 
DRS Hess, Sulhsoe cto bosav aes 25 BR 1s Sern 60 17-6 21-4 38-3 22 54-1 50-2 10 42-1 44-5 |25 
ZOY Sis = Pokies c cite deht.. sabe ate eae 20 17 42-2 23-9 58-7 52-7 13 41-5 44-9 |26 
20 he cee, | a. Ppa Te Aa ee ee 20 19-7 39°3 21-1 50-6 49-3 10-12 44-7 46-3 |27 
15 30-35 18-25 |e oe 60-72 23°3 16-9 42 21 63-4 49-2 ja 13-3 43-5 46 |28 
OB oe ese 35 28 Sortie eal aero. 21-2 19-7 40-6 20-5 60-5 52-2 12 40 46-9 |29 
15 35 30 Stee Sl eee 18 19 42-2 18-9 58 51-1 12 43-5 45-6 130 
20 35 30. eee, 60 19-4 17-5 44-2 20-1 62-8 54-8 13 43-6 46-4 131 
20 30 25 i Vig feces 7 A 19-4 18-3 39-5 19-5 60 51-3 Ja 12-5 43-7 44-7 132 
15 33 22 1s | ites Ae 21 19-3 40:5 19-9 58-2 48 ja 11- 43-5 44-7 133 
Sittin 30 25 Py eebece cat lotetess. 6 20 19-3 45-3 20-2 66-6 50-3 12 43-2 44-7 134 
BAA Ss OR tes roe 23 6 hn Sees | eee 6 Sear 25 18 34-1 19 55-9 50:2 12 42-2 44-9 |35 
20 30 BD Laat nal ede een. 17-7 18 36-8 19 53-7 50 10 41-5 44-3 36 
20 35 IIe RO 2 aa | EN, = a 20-7 21-7 37-2 20 52-8 43-8 12 42-7 45-9 |37 
10 SiGhall let aes bee Zoe ee 50 18-5 17-3 42-6 21-8 57-8 53 11 45-2 45-8 38 
16 32 CE [eae SO Ie Ve 20-3 18-3 45-7 21-5 53-3 49-3 10 46 47 139 
18 35 20 1 OSes en 20 24-3 42-2 20-5 55 49-1 12 45-2 47-4 140 
20 35 28 IS aaa Sec: Sime 20-4 22-5 45-3 20-3 58-9 51-8 14 47 47-5 141 
oP eo aecul |S re oe 30 Pe cal daciterrad 19-5 22-5 47-1 22-8 60 56 a 12 42-3 47-4 |42 
eee oes er, 18 Ras) AOmn| bein 6 ee 15 18 36:8 20-2 49-1 46-5 12 43-4 45 143 
BEE Oe eek ee 25 a oes EIA Ps) 20 odesiacr- 38 24 58-3 53-2 12 39-5 44-4 144 
ee ee ee 25 10 75 21-7 21 84-5 24 71-7 52-4 15 44 48-4 145 
Sen es. 30 shercettnsrs tlle ss 75 23-3 20 32:3 25-3 57-9 52-1 15 45 49-1 146 
FcR RAPSEE [A cacy oe | Lares ite || A et (bt aa 2 a 17-7 21-7 34°8 23°3 73-2 dolla 167 | sense 50 ‘147 
PRR cis cee at 20 Bs of atari | (Pe A ee 20 23 45-2 21-2 57-5 51-9 13 41-5 47-6 148 
18 30 18 aL IRS, ereoe 17-5 18-2 43-7 24-2 62-8 51-4 la 14-3 40 46-5 |49 
15-20 30 1 fa Migs | | ea 80 18-6 17 41-6 23°5 63-6 52-5 Ja 14-3 37-3 47-7 |50 
Sabie exe 34-0 aD Nee. oll Rabe es 19-3 19-0 36-5 22:5 57-0 48-2 12-5 40-5 44-4 
A ae 38 25 5 He Seay lee ere Arne 18-6 17-2 39-2 21-7 62-5 50°3 13 41-4 45-1 |51 
Bee okey 30 18 Sdn aera (Ram SOE 20 20-7 33°8 23-2 51-5 46-1 12 39-5 43-6 152 
26-9 29-4 15-8 16-3 1.85... 23°0 23-2 36-4 23°4 51-7 45-3 12-5 37-4 45-4 
25-30 30 ST tits bee. aA 23-7 21-6 40-5 22 50-4 45-5 13 37°6 45-6 153 
30 25-30 15 PA Le 25 22-5 33-1 23-3 45 43 11 36-2 45-6 154 
25 30 15 20) Ree eee 24-4 23°7 38-7 23-7 §2°3 46-1 13 37:4 44-6 [55 
25 30 LS ee eee. leet ce. 20 25 83-1 24-4 59-2 46-7 13 88-3 45-7 |56 
23° 27-3 17-9 18-8 8.2... 24-3 23-5 36-7 23-6 56-8 45-5 11-5 39-5 45-6 
30 30 20 20. eee... . 23-7 27 36-7 25-7 57-1 48-9 11 44-2 48-1 157 
25 30 1 S| ieicet a: | eee» a 25 25 34-2 22> Te Watters 43-3 la 12- 37°5 45-3 158 
17-5-20 | 23-25 17-5 1 Ua |B 2 ee 21-7 23-2 36-2 23 57-8 45-5 Ja 11- 39°7 45 159 
25-28 30 16 OF ee ees oe 25 21-7 38-9 23-7 56-7 44-8 11 36 43-7 160 
18 20.” bec: 7A i ces cia 26 20-7 37-7 23 55-6 45 172 40 45-9 
20-7 28° 5) Woe ek 17-8, Rey 23°2 22°95 40-1 23°6 59-2 50-1 13- 46-4 49-9 
Cane, 30 BO ides 18 » A Ae 23-7 25 43-7 24-2 54 OU Mla mlesb: | wee ee 47°38 16 
25 50M ha eee 241 ila Hie Ss 2 26-2 25 39-7 24-7 60 49-4 Ja 14- 47-5 48 
25 30) lee ao ee 20 [ek tics s 24 25-7 36:3 24-7 64-1 54-3 la 14- 47-5 50 
25 Ul (ACS Si ee LUG as eee 20-1 22 40-5 22 57°6 46-5 la 11- 46-3 49-5 
22-5 br Sade: 1305 Lee... 21-7 19-8 39-2 22-2 57°8 45-6 la 11- 43 48-6 
15 280 Fee 20 Rae: 23-1 20-3 38-5 21-4 58-6 52-6 ja 14-3 45-8 50-9 
17-5 ell As. aa SI <> Seale a 24-2 21-8 44-5 24-2 55-9 50 ja 13-3 50 54-4 
15 Oo eee. bak Oe, tLe. 22°5 20 38 25 65-6 §2°5 la 14-3 45 50 
Oc a He 
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Canned Vegetables 


























4 a 4 Bs 
rs) = ois) 
qf | weed Ret Bae ay | Be yee iS 
ee of Elan a2 | 38 | we pe 
. _ ry % —N 
Locality ine q - oN | og hy ie : Qs 
42} 4 | 8. |888| ¢.] 88] 8&8] ¢ pan | ed 
ore 2 | #28 | Sse] of | #A gf 38 eo ag 
ga gee om 4S & & te Pe 2a BS. Ce he 
oe) $2 [oe | ees] 32 | 8e | Se | Be] ga) ee 
2) aa) o) Fy of foe ical & Ay iS) 
cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents | cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 31-9 7-7 18-3 5-2 6-4 10-7 12-5 16-3 16-4 16-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 30-9 8-2 17-3 5:8 6-4 4 13-7 18-1 17-5 17-2 
I—Sydney.3s. CAs tee ee ees 31-9 8 17-8 5-8 6-4 10 12-9 18-4 18-1 17-9 
2—New Glasgow................- 31 8 16-7 5-6 5-8 9-9 14 17-1 16-9 16-9 
29-6 8-7 17 5-7 6-9 9-7 13°3 19 17-7 15-8 
32-2 8 17-4 5-5 6-7 9-2 15 17-4 16-6 16-5 
31-7 8-3 19 6-3 6-5 10 15 20 19-3 19-3 
6—Pruron ey. aoc hodeean eee 29 8-8-3 15-7 5-6 6 9-5 12 16-5 16-5 17 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 29-8 7-4 19-7 5-4 6 10:8 15-2 16-5 15-9 16-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-2 8-5 18-1 5-6 6-3 9-9 14-7 16-1 15-6 15-6 
8—Monetontees: Sneee eo. Se. nee oD 8-7 18-4 5-8 6-6 11 15 17 16-1 16-1 
9-—St. JOHNSS Go ob ve eh ee cis 32-7 8-7 19 5-3 6-3 9-2 14-3 15-3 15-1 14-8 
10—Fredericton.............0...005 30-9 8-7 16-8 5-4 6°5 9:9 | « 14-5 15-2 14-5 14-7 
ti—Bathurstt). dc. .nac es sche 30 8 18 5-8 5:7 9-3 15 17 16-7 16-7 
Quebec (average)................... 29-8 6-4 17-8 5-2 6-6 9-4 12-8 14-8 16-2 15-4 
1Z—C)UeEGL see es PE cea e vs 30-2 7-5 17-8 5-3 6-4 9-6 13-5 14-8 15-8 15-4 
138—-Phree Rivers)... 63...: cen s+. 30-3 6 18-5 5-5 6-7 9-5 14 14-9 18-9 15-5 
14—Sherbrooke.................00- 30-6 6-7 17-9 5-3 6-3 9-6 14-3 15-1 16-1 15-8 
15—Sorelse cota. othe gehee tee eles 28-2 6 17-4 4-6 (22 9-7 10-8 15:3 18-8 15-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 27 5 17-2 5 6 10 12-3 15-1 15 16-1 
17—St. John’s...... Phd Hien Beg ROE 31 |5-3-6-7 18 4-8 7:7 9-6 12-5 14-8 15-3 16-2 
18—Thetford Mines................ 29-7 6-7 17-6 5-7 6-7 8 13 15-4 17 15-7 
19-—Montreaens cae. tts cok eens « 31-6 | 5-3-8 18 5-4 5-8 10-1 11-8 14-1 14-8 14:5 
20— Hall eee ee ee ioaic eae Cae cries 29-3 6-8 17-6 5-6 6-6 8-5 13 13-6 14-2 13-6 
Ontario (average)................... 32-2 7-4 17-7 4-8 6-2 11-4 12-9 15-6 15-4 15-3 
21—Ottawa eens veal owen idee eee oe 32-8 | 7-3-8 17-8 5-9 6-4 10-6 11-7 15-2 15-7 15-2 
22-—Brockvillos) cties's ates eee eens < 31-6 6-7 16 5-4 6 10-6 10-9 15-5 16 16:3 
23— CIN StON Ts ssn oe see hoe ee as 29-3 6-7 15-7 5-3 5-3 10-4 12-2 14 13-3 13-5 
24—-Belloyille:. sisisc es cots dee acs 30-3 6:3 7 4-3 6-1 11 12-3 14-5 14-8 14-4 
25—Peterborough:.. 2s. ..tee ses. 31-6 7-3 16-5 4-5 5-9 11°3 12 14-8 14-5 14-8 
26—Oshawa vers din ones eee 34-8 7:3 15-7 4-2 6-7 11-3 12-1 15-3 15 15 
27-——Orilhis thes cao et eee eae. 34 6-7 19 4-6 6-3 11-3 13-2 15-3 15-3 15-3 
28—Poronto ven. wae eee eee tea oe 33-5 | 7-3-8 18-1 5 5-8 10-4 11-8 15-2 15-7 15-1 
29—Niagara Malls................6- 33-7 7:3 19-1 5-1 5:8 11-6 13-5 16 16-5 16-4 
30—St. Catharines................- 30 7:3 17-2 4-6 5-2 12-2 12-5 14-8 14-6 14-8 
B1-—SHANMNLON: ca bass thee eee eee 34-4 7°3 18 4-4 6 11-2 12-7 15 14-6 15 
OZ STANUOLG. «hack ao cee ee tos 32-5 | 7-3-8 17-7 4-3 6°3 12-7 13-2 14-7 14-7 14-5 
Boral te eee, 620s bee cee aes 32-3 7:3 19-1 4-4 6:2 12-2 18-5 15-2 15-4 14-9 - 
34—Guelphieeeew i. ceeae berets: on 7-3 18-3 4-5 6-2 12-4 12-5 14-9 14-9 15-6 
36-——Katchenerss. 2... Shee b cece an es 31 7:3 18-2 4.3 6-4 11-8 12-9 15-2 15-8 15-1 
S6—Woo0dstoek: #42. fhe<.diooek ees 31-2 | 6.7-7-3| 17-7 3-9 5-8 11-7 11-7 14-6 15-3 15-2 
B/S OLTAtlOrds ease cet cane noes ws 32 7-3 18-1 4-4 6-4 12:3 13-1 16-2 15-4 15-6 
Bo AWONGON eS oS: . chia osetns cone 33-8 | 7-3-8 18-5 4-6 5-7 11:7 13:5 16 15-9 15:7 
39st. PHOMAS\ geet. out ene on: 30-5 | 7-38-8-7| 19-2 4.7 6-3 12-5 13-6 16 16:1 15-3 
40—Chatlani 25.6 foe ee. 33-2 6-7 18-3 4.3 5-8 12 14-3 15-3 15-3 13-2 
te—=Windsor sey os 2. eke lobes oss 32-3 | 8-9-3 18-7 4-9 6-3 12-5 14-8 15-5 15-7 15-5 
AJ OOTUIA. ce. s videos 64a ble awentens 32-9 |7-3-8-7 17 4.3 6-4 11-4 14-6 15-3 15-3 14-8 
43—Owen Sound............--s000- 31-5 |6°7-7-3 18-7 4-5 5-9 11-7 13-6 15-9 15-2 15-7 
4a NOTE DAY xe hecs to 26s reed 30:8 7:3 15 5-4 7 10-8 13-1 15-7 15-1 15-6 
A5—-SUCDULYe re ohtecee rele toe anees 32-5 8 17-4 5-7 7:7 10-5 14 16-8 16-5 16-5 
GAC ODA aie cke aed/e pase entine ne 34 8-3 18-7 5-6 7-4 11-5 14-3 18-4 18-2 17-8 
AAI IMING 055s oe ht sien oe. 33-6 8-3 15-2 5-7 6-9 10-1 13-5 17-2 15-8 16 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-9 |7-3-8 19 5-4 7:3 11-8 14-1 15-8 15-9 15-8 
49-——PortiArthur. 2.58 26. Sec ca es 30 6-7 17-6 5-5 6 9-6 10-4 15-9 14-2 14-5 
50—Fort William.................. 32 6-7 18-5 5-5 5-7 11-5 10-6 16-5 15:5 15-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 31-1 6-7 18-6 5-5 6-2 11-2 12-2 18-2 17-4 17-1 
Bl—Winnipes Ss, ogc htetonee cack 31-1 7 18-4 5-4 6-2 11-3 11-9 18-7 18-4 17-5 
HI Brandon les oo yols aeakle ae tien a.2 31-1 6-4 18-8 5-5 6-1 11-1 12-5 17-6 16-4 16-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 32°3 8-5 | 19-2 5-5 6-2 10-7 12-8 18-1 17-9 18-0 
DOs RER INA Vie eG ake eo: $2-5°18°8-0-2 Fick... 5-5 7 11-9 11-9 18-8 18-5 18-1 
54—Prince Albert...............--- 31-2 AG heres. 5-2 6-2 8-9 12-2 17-7 17-7 17-7 
55—Saskatoon..........--000000e0- 31-7 8 17-5 5-5 6-4 11-1 13-9 17-7 17-8 18-2 
56—Moose Jaw......ecssseccecscces 33°7 8-8 20-8 5-8 5-3 10-8 13-1 18-1 17-4 18-1 
Alberta (average)...............00-- 32°8 8-6 18-0 5-5 6-2 11-2 10-4 17-2 18-9 18-3 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 33-7 8-9 17 5-5 6-9 12-5 11 17:3 19-2 18-8 
58—Drumbeller: 22/3350. Py .5 05s. : 33-3 8-9 19 5-6 6-3 10:8 10:3 18-3 17-7 19-3 
59—Edmonton.........cccssccceces 32-7 8 19-1 5-4 5-8 9-9 9-2 16-6 16-4 17-2 
GO —Calearyeer an. Go eaew se eee ask 33-7 8-4 17 5-6 5-9 12 10-5 17-6 18-9 18-7 
61—Lethbridge...... Bevin testes sia! 30-7 | 8-10 18 5-6 6 10-6 10-9 16-2 17-7 17-5 
British Columbia (average)......... 33-7 9-3 21-5 5:8 6-9 10-0 9-7 17-5 18-4 18-5 
O2—Herni@s cede irate cess ene. « 32-5 8-3 19 5+7 6-5 10-8 10-5 16-9 19-2 19-2 
84-7 10 19-6 5:9 7-2 10-4 10-5 17-5 20°5 20-5 
31 9-3-10 16-6 5-8 5-7 9-8 10-1 16-7 18-2 18-2 
34-9 | 8-38-9-5] 24-5 5-6 6-3 9-2 8 17-1 17-7 18-2 
6 33-2 | 8-38-9-5 21-9 5-8 6-7 9-4 9-2 16-4 16:9 16-5 
6 33°3 10 24-4 5-6 7-4 9-9 9-4 17-2 17-4 17-4 
6 34-3 8-9 23-3 5-8 7:3 10 10 18-5 18-1 18-6 
6 36 10 22-5 6 7°8 10-2 10-1 19-5 19 19-5 
Ree ee ee Sse SNSSSSOEOSSN 
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Potatoes Apples 
rea oO 
“ A 0 
& 2 ; as) 3 rR q 
“e Sy 5 Eo) S noir 2 > o Fs 
5 | ES 4S Se eg ed Sed =e g 
c . La eae wd om”) o= oo © op as or =~ 
>a o 3 fo) ® & us o a Q. oe mo Qa. 
ESS ie he 3 J Came oot eee | hes | Ss R2 Bb 82 2 
a) Bone = POem eeeelt ge) | ass | as fm 3 Ae bo 
oe, =e) S p= Sy, 5.00 o@ "Org est ~ by on. g re 
aos a) = ey 2a Sh a Zo fs g 3 Ea iS) a & 
oo aw 8 a oo >Q a BOM 2 2, aN So om 
-Q ‘.) Ay iw Fy a iv pc 6) Ss oO = 'S) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-9 4-6 | 1-648 33-0 25°3 19-4 14-3 18-3 18-5 77-3 27°8 65-7 43-6 
8-0 4-4] 1-628 31-6 22°6 17-8 15-3 18-7 19-4 83-2 29-1 68-6 43-0 
7-9 4-4] 1-993 Soria nese ae 21 16-1 19-3 91-2 89 28-3 TIP tolad (acid elie 
7-4 4-3 1-417 27-8 30 18 16-4 18-7 18-4 82-5 28-7 59-7 42-5 
8 5 1-537 29-2 15-2 18-7 14-7 18-2 19 85 27-3 70 45 
7:7 3°9 | 1-721 35-9 30-7 15 15 18-2 18-4 81 30-3 TU 39 
10 5 1-75 80 ASN ca. 15 20 20 75 SOROS loreal acs Sees 50 
7-2 3-7 | 1-35 28-3 19 16-5 14-7 17-7 19:5 86:7 30 4-3 38-3 
8 4-9] 1-13 22-8 13-8 | 25 15-8 17-1 17-4 80 30-5 73°7 48 
7°8 4-3 | 1-583 33-8 23°9 17-4 16-7 17-7 19-3 79°5 29-0 69-2 46-0 
8-7 4-4 | 1-855 37-7 22-2 20 15-6 17°8 18-6 87-5 31-7 73-3 50 
7°4 4-6 | 1-677 387°3 82-5 16:6 17-7 16-8 18-5 71 28-6 57-5 42 
7-7 3:7} 1-60 32-6 17 17 16 18-6 20-6 80 25-7 76°7 43 
boss 4-5 | 1-00 QED cc ke ee 16 17°5 17-5 19-3 ee nee 30). fees Ee 49 
7-7 5-7 | 1-691 32°74 30-2 18-1 14-2 18-9 18-4 82-3 26-4 67-4 42-2 
8:3 4-9} 1-472 28-4 29 19-2 13-9 18-7 19-8 81-5 24-6 77 41-9 
7:4 7:6 | 1-867 387-1 82-5 20-8 14-1 21 18-7 96-2 25 63°3 43-6 
7°3 5-6 | 1-853 35 23-6 19-2 14-6 19-8 19-1 82-5 28 66-7 43-6 
7°8 7-5 | 1-756 O20 ee 15 15-6 17-7 18-2 77-5 25-7 65 39-7 
7 5-3 | 1-55 SUR eee 17-5 14 19 16 82-5 PDL PU Bt te 41-7 
8 5 1-59 SUSTBhi hee ot 17°5 13°3 19-7 19 65 2625: beeen es 43-7 
7-3 5-3 1-517 30 387°5 19 16-2 19 17 95 SOONER we 45 
7°5 4-9] 1-732 383 33-6 18-3 12-7 17°8 18 86-5 24:5 67-6 38-8 
8-4 5-3 | 1-886 35°7 25 16-5 13-6 17-2 19-5 73°7 23-7 65 41-7 
8-2 4-4} 1-855 36-3 25°38 18-9 14-4 17-9 18-4 76-5 22°d 64-5 40-3 
8-1 5-7 | 1-90 36:4 29-6 17 13-7 17-9 19-9 76-5 30-3 60-2 42-6 
7°9 4-7 | 2-18 42 19> Gufs. tener 13-7 18-5 18-5 70 27-5 68-7 43-2 
8 5 2-00 89-5 24-8 18 12-8 17-4 18-5 77-5 25-5 64-3 41-6 
9-5 4-7] 2-12 39 D5 SOM Scene 13-9 17-1 17 80-3 27-7 67 38-6 
7-9 4-3] 1-81 33-7 23-9 19-5 14-1 16-9 17-2 78 27-3 62-5 37-1 
77 5 1-72 34-4 D2 Ait ae. 14-3 18-6 19-2 73 26 67-2 41-4 
8 4-5} 1-55 32-1 24-5 20 13-7 18-7 18-2 80 30 70 36-2 
7-6 4-2} 1-82 33-7 24-4 16 13 16-9 17-7 73°5 25°8 62-6 38-8 
8 40) |. 207) Bengia O54 ath whe 164 | | 18:3 1 8-46.6 3 | 26 69-2 41 
8-5 4-3 | 2-064 SEPM eval ee. NT 14-3 17-2 16 76-7 27-5 57:6 39-4 
8-4 3-9 | 1-89 38-7 30-5 25 13-9 17-5 17-4 68-6 25-8 67-6 39-9 
7°4 4-1] 2-08 87-4 Dae Oa nce ae 14-5 17°3 16-4 65 PE IA et 38 
8-1 3°4] 1-85 36-8 QO OM ace eset 14-9 17-2 18-2 74-6 24-8 66-2 38-8 
8-2 4-5 | 1-84 36-2 DAS Mover ie ae 14 17-3 18-1 64 27-2 67 38-7 
7-9 4-4] 1-85 35+6 DA BUA ss shes she 13-9 16-5 17-5 66 26-4 62-5 36-4 
7:3 3°5 | 1-94 35 DOSES tr Me 13-3 16-5 16 66-7 31-7 65 35-7 
7°9 4-1] 1-97 37-3 23-7 15 15-5 18-1 17-4 84-8 26 62-5 39 
8-4 3°3 1-93 38-2 DH IRS A TN eae, 12-4 16°8 16-7 90 26-8 58-3 38-3 
8-8 4-1 1-96 36 DADC)? eaneaSe n 3 14-7 17-5 18-3 86-7 27-7 70-8 40-5 
8-3 4-7] 1-93 36 SOR D EE. ike ke 15 17-5 16-2 81-7 26 58 41 
8-6 3:9 | 1-94 34-6 SOR hes: Boas 14-3 17-8 17-0 78-1 28-3 67-7 41-4 
8-3 4-2] 2-22 41-9 Dh 17 13-7 17-6 18-6 77:4 29-2 61-8 39-7 
7°8 3-4] 1-50 30-6 Doom. keke es 13-4 18-2 177 75 28-7 64-8 41-4 
7°9 4-2] 1-50 Bo fo so [|| eae 18-5 14-5 17-7 18-1 73°6 27-8 61-8 42-2 
8-6 5-3 | 1-74 Ae Ol ciee ee 18-7 15 19-7 99.9 80-5 31 68 43-2 
8-7 6-4] 1-59 Ol Ta. nk eee 21 17-9 19-3 19-7 90-6 30-6 68-6 49-4 
9-5 5eG) | Te Siaelccat gee eps. bs oe 19-3 13-9 20-7 20-7 86-2 27-5 66-7 46-2 
8-5 4-4] 2-075 40-4 30-6 18-5 15-9 18-7 93-1 74 27 63°3 Al 
7:3 3-4] 1-414 29-5 26-9 21 15-9 19-1 90-2 70 27-2 60 39°4 
8-3 3-6 | 1-49 29-7 30 18-7 14-9 18-5 90-2 73-9 27-9 60-2 40-1 
8-5 4-4] 1-255 (i r-4 Iara 2 19-3 13-0 18-7 19-3 73-9 27-9 62-9 43-6 
8-5 4-7 | 1-48 PAD i Ae ASE A 19-5 11-2 18-7 19-3 74-6 28 61-9 43-7 
8-5 4-1 1-03 23230. 3.4 ieee 19 14-8 18-6 19 73-1 27-8 64 43-5 
8-0 5-2 | 1-148 YB300 34) See 19-5 14-4 19-9 99-8 75-1 28-3 67-4 49-0 
8-1 5-3 | 1-211 26, Gast oe 19-5 15-3 19-7 90-1 75 28-2 66-5 48 
7-4 6 1:01 17 5e |. sch eee 21-7 12-5 mi 99-5 75 28-7 63 50 
8-3 4-7 | 1-02 24: Dw at ere 21-7 14-6 18-9 90 76-1 28-1 70-6 49-3 
8 4-6 | 1-352 DOM. a ee 15 15-3 20 90-6 74-1 28-3 69-4 48-5 
7:3 4-5 | 1-069 Pee Ole act ke 21-9 13-9 18-9 18-4 72-0 27-0 64-9 49-8 
7:9 4-8 -972 day (TC) Seep 25-5 14-2 19-1 19-3 73-6 29-2 72-1 52-8 
7:8 6 1-30 25 oe ee 21-7 14-2 20 18-5 71-7 27°5 60 50 
7:3 4-2 935 QTE QUES heen 19-7 12-5 17-6 17-8 70-1 26 60-9 48-4 
6-4 4-4] 1-17 PA ite | Bey eee 22-5 13-1 19-2 18-2 72 25 62-6 51 
7 3 967 22 DRT. Us feee 20:3 15-7 18-5 18 72°5 27-5 68-7 46-7 
74 4-5] 1-671 4 Tohe cal | ene ee 21-3 12-6 18-2 17-1 74-0 29-1 65-4 49-6 
8-5 3-5 | 1-584 CLO) eae aie 21-7 15-6 19-7 18-7 74-2 82-5 68 52 
7°3 5 1-98 ABT Torts 22-5 14-1 19 18-5 79 33 65 54 
6°9 5:5 | 2-07 co) | a ae 22-3 13 18-4 18-2 75 31 66 49-2 
6-4 4-2] 1-19 OU OOMe ck Gee 20 11-9 17-5 14-1 68-5 24 58-7 44 
6:2 38-8 | 1-25 DOO =. 08 eae 16 10:8 16-1 16-2 67-8 24-5 60°6 45 
6°9 3-5 | 1-53 SOPLN. otek 22 11-1 16-8 15-1 73°6 26-8 60-5 45-5 
8-6 5-6] 1-81 (VALE igi ae 8 20 13-2 18-8 16°3 74-2 30 69-2 53°3 
8-4 4-9 | 1-95 ioe al ie Janae 26:2 11-2 19 19-5 80 31 75 53-7 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Sugar as) fs a) by 
on pee a 13 ee £ m 2 
he hes ~~ o ros =O > —= 
2/2 gis Sal etal sj oo g A 58 8 
Locality ~ a eet ob q g BS a8 a 5 2 8 g 3 “ ve 
SS Se he Peed Pe Ot” Bad Pe, as Be Ba 
assipoe| sf /ES | seal ey 1 a4] 28 | as | as | S38 s8 
Gakia Slee | aslsas| So jee | 22 | ge | Ss | af as 
Raalesal 6a| S$A8/S8al eX aa} ob 2 6, 8a So 238 
o va 6) fe iO > 2) Ay 16) D N < 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (Average).......| 8-2 | 7-7 | 60-9 | 71-3 | 28-3 15-6 | 3-6 57-0 58-5 12-3 7-0 16-351 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... 8-4) 7-71) 67-0 | 69-7 | 29-5 13:5 | 4-1 59-4 44-9 13-5 7-7 16-688 
1—Sydney fo" coe sks 8-6] 8 67-7 | 69-9 | 31-2 15-2 | 3-9 62-2 50-4 13-3 TOL |S i ete es 
2—New Glasgow........ 8-4) 7-8 | 65-7 | 73 30-7 12-9 | 3-2 60 39°4 13-1 SM Pr Dio ae 
S—-AMMHerst eee ew caelee 8-5 | 7-7 | 67 69-7 | 26-7 13-2 | 4-8 55 40 13-2 7-2 17-50 
A—Halifaxty i vosccctene 8 7:6 | 68 70 29-2 13-7 | 3-9 62-5 56 13-2 7-1 | 15-00-15-50 
5—Wiodsor..........00.- 8 7°2 | 67-5 | 72-5 | 30 15 4 GH es eee 50 14-5 8 18-00 
GO —EUPO Sais sade poaclecee 8:6 | 7-7 | 66-2 | 63 29 11 4 57-5 33°3 13-7 8 16-00 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown| 8 7:4 | 63-9 | 70-5 | 28-5 15-7 | 4 53-8 39°4 13-5 6-7 15-40 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8- 7:7 | 63-9 | 71-9 | 27-7 12-8 | 3-5 60-5 41-0 12-5 6-9 15-667 
8—Moncton............. 8-6] 8 67-8 | 74-6 | 29-3 13-3 | 3-5 56 41-3 13-8 7 215-50 
9—StJonnk cocesccccee 8-3 | 7-8 | 66 65-6 | 27-8 12:7 | 3-6 66-7 44-6 13 6-7 15-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 8 7:5 | 63-3 | 74-2 | 27-2 12-3 | 3 53:3 38-2 11 6-8 16-00 
t1—Bathurst-see.. sociaes 8 7-5 | 58-3 | 73-1 | 26-3 13 3°9 66 40 12-2 TT GS Ree ac 
Quebec (Average)......... 7:7) 7-2 | 60-4 | 68-5 | 27-8 14-0 | 3-7 55-7 64-0 11-1 6-4 15,639 
12—Quebec............... 7:4) 7 58-6 | 71-3 | 26-6 17-1 | 3-6 56 62-8 10-3 6-5 | 15-50-16-50 
183—Three Rivers......... 8-1 | 7-6 | 60-6 | 72 27-1 14-3 | 3-8 55 60 12 6-2 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7°8 | 7-2 | 62-1 | 71-3 | 27-2 14-3 | 3-3 55-7 55 10-9 6-3 | 16-25-16-75 
15-—Sorelavte san cccicades.s 7°6 | 7-11 55-7 | 58-6 | 28-2 12-5 | 4-5 47-5 70 11 6-9 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-4 | 7-11 63-7 | 69-2 | 28 12-2} 4 60 75 10 6-4 | 15-00-15-50 
W7—St, Jobnis. sack nwccen: 7-5 | 7-2 | 60-8 | 70 30 14 3-7 62-5 65 13 6-3 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 8-1 7-6 | 63-1 | 71-6 | 27-6 13-6 | 3-8 56 61-2 11-7 6-7 |16-50-17-00 
19—Montreal............. 7:3 | 6-9 | 60-4 | 69-5 | 26-1 15-4] 3-2 56-8 67-2 10:5 6-1 16-50 
20 Fa eee Sod once Be 7-7 | 72 | 59 68 29 13 3-1 52 60 10:7 6-6 15-75 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-1 | 7-8 | 62-0 | 72-4 | 27-1 14-0} 3-5 57-0 60-2 11-6 6-4 15-859 
Z1--Ottawarsiere.cseter: 7:6 | 7-1 | 62-2 | 70-7 | 27-7 13-6 | 3:6 65 64 11-5 6-7 | 15-50-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 8:2 | 7-7 | 60 72-2 | 28 13-2} 3-9 52-5 61-2 12-5 6-7 16-00 
23—Kingston............. 7-6 | 7-1 | 58-6 | 68-5 | 27-4 12-8 | 3-6 62-5 56-7 11-2 6-1 15-50 
24—Belleville............ 8-1 | 7-8 | 62-4 | 70-8 | 25-3 13-9 | 3-5 55-5 64-3 11-2 6-6 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-7 | 7-5 | 61-7 | 70 25-5 14-5 | 3-2 58 55-4 11-4 6-2 14-75 
26—Oshawa.............. 8-4] 8-1 | 67 77 26°4 13-3 | 3-3 61 60 12 6-9 16-00 
Zi OTUTG Reena ethos 8-2] 8 67-5 | 73-5 | 25 14-5 | 3-6 60 53-3 11-2 6-9 |16-00-16-50 
28—Toronto.............. 7-6} 7-41 60-9 | 72 25 12-4] 3-2 59-3 54-6 10 6-1 15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-2 | 7-7 | 66-9 | 72-7 | 28-4 13-9 | 3-9 59-4 62-5 11-4 6-7 |g14-00-14-50 
30—St. Catharines........ 8-2} 8-1] 58-4 | 70-6 | 26-2 13-2 | 3-4 57 58-7 11-3 6-2 |¢15-00-15-50 
31—Hamilton............ 7-6 | 7-2 | 62-7 | 74-9 | 26 12-3 | 3-4 55-8 54-5 10-6 6-2 115-00-15-50 
82—Brantford............ 7-6 | 7-4 | 60-4 | 69-4 | 25-8 13-2 | 3 56-8 68-3 10-5 6-2 115-00-15-50 
DWO— CALE Bite sleicicrside te 7-9 | 7-5 | 61-7 | 72-3 | 25-2 14-2 | 3-4 58-9 55 10-2 5-9 | 15-00-15-50 
34—Guelph............... 7:7 | 7-41 59-7 | 74-1 | 25-4 12-6 | 3-4 56-4 58 10-1 6-2 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 8-1] 7-8 | 51-1 | 69-8 | 26 13-2} 3-4 56-2 53-3 10-3 5-4 115-50-16-00 
86—Woodstock........... 7:7 | 7:71 68-7 | 68-7 | 25 12-7} 3 52-5 56-7 10-6 5-8 14-50 
37—Stratford............. 7-9 | 7-7 | 58-1 | 69-7 | 25 13-2} 3 60 53-6 11-3 6-2 |15-50-16-00 
38—London.............. 8-2 | 7-9 | 67-2 | 74-7 | 26-8 14-3 | 3-3 63-1 59 11 6-6 }15-75-16-25 
39—St. Thomas.......... 8-4 | 8-1 | 66-6 | 71-9 | 26-8 14-1] 3-6 63-6 69 12-3 6-6 |15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 8 7-8 | 60-4 | 68-6 | 26-4 12-9 | 3-4 54-3 66-2 11-8 6-1 15-5 
41—Windsor..........6... 7:9 | 7-6 | 60-7 | 73-4 | 27 14-4 | 3:3 56-1 63-3 10-5 6-8 |g15-50-16-00 
A2—Sarnini. >. 2s leow.ce dees 7-8 | 7-7 | 65-7 | 73-6 | 27-1 13-7 | 3-1 57-1 77-5 11-1 6-9 15-75 
43—Owen Sound..........} 8:3] 7-7 | 65-6 | 74-4 | 27-8 12-7 | 3-8 52-1 60 11-7 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
44—North Bay........... 8-7 | 7-9 | 67-5 | 74-2 | 29-1 15-7 | 3-7 58-3 60 12-5 5-7 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 8-7 | 8-4} 65 74 30 16-1} 4 50 66-7 14-5 6-5 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt #2 Meee tte. « 9-1 8-4 | 65-6 | 74-6 | 30-6 15-6 | 3:9 57-5 58 14-2 7:3 18-00 
47—Timmins............. 9-1 8-2 | 62-5 | 74-5 | 30 16:2 | 3-8 47-5 47-5 12-5 8  |17-75-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 8-9 | 8-7 | 58 75-8 | 30 15-6 | 3-5 50 61-7 14 6-4 16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7-8 | 7-6 | 50-4 | 72-9 | 28-1 16:2} 2-9 58-3 62-5 11-7 6-4 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-3 | 7-9 | 61-1 | 73-8 | 29-4 14-4} 3-4 54-4 64 11-9 6-8 |17-00-17-50 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-4 | 8-1 | 54-6 | 69-1 | 39-0 12:9 | 3-4 53-1 53-1 12-8 6-3 20-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 8-5 | 8-2 | 53 69-5 | 29-5 11-5 | 3-2 52-5 54-2 13 6-7 19-00 
52—Brandon............. 8-2] 8 56-2 | 68-7 | 30-5 14-2 | 3:5 53-7 52 12-5 5-8 22-00 
Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-5 | 8-1 | 58-8 | 72-6 | 30-1 20-4 | 3-5 54-4 64:3 14-1 6-6 23° 625 
538—Regina............... 8-4 | 8-1 | 59-9 | 71 29:5 | a19-4 |] 3-3 54-4 60 13-7 7-1 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-6 | 8-2] 55 78:2 | 31 a22-5 | 3-8 58 60 i. Ee Gebg |. 2. tek eee 
55—Saskatoon............ 8 7-7 | 58-9 | 70-4 | 29-4 |] 021-7] 3-5 47-8 72 15 5-7 123-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-9 | 8-2] 61-4 | 73-6 | 30-4 | a18 3-2 57-5 65 13-7 (iE RA RAR eos 
Alberta (Average).......... 8-6 | 7-9 | 54-6 | 71-6 | 30-1 18-5 | 3-6 53:8 59-8 14-8 Ck AR aie sicko b 
57—Medicine Hat...... 8-6 | 7-9 | 53-6 | 72-3 | 31 a20-7 | 3-8 62-1 68-3 14-6 6-1 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-2 | 8-4 | 46-7 | 68-3 | 81-7 | a22-5 |] 4-1 55 50 15 PSi8 |e Wat. bee. 
59—Edmonton........... 8-5 | 8-1 | 58-5 | 69-8 | 29-6 | a16-9] 3-3 49-4 59 14-2 BU: 28ie 3. eee 
60—Calgary.............. 8-7 | 7-6] 58 72-8 | 30-2 | al5-5 | 3-4 52-5 61-7 15 DSB Se.e7e ae 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-9 | 7-5 | 61-2 | 75 28 a16-9 | 3-5 50 60 15 DIOd-Bf. cea eee 
British Columbia (Aver’ge)} 8-4 | 7-9 | 57-9 | 70-9 | 30-2 23:0 | 3:8 59-8 65-0 13-2 9: OFF Boece 
62—Fernie................ 9-1} 8-5 | 63-3 | 70-8 | 29-2 | al9 3:5 70 66-7 13-7 bG6s3el 2 See re 
63—Nelson............... 8-8} 8-2] 60 75-4 | 30 a30 3-9 54 65 15 DOME. oR oats 
i ot Wy cra) 1 La A 8:6 | 8-4 | 56-5 | 72-6 | 28 a28 3°7 59 71-7 TS*BiT DIO eee ee eee 
65—New Westminster....| 7-9 | 7-6 | 57 65-1 | 29 al7 3-8 55 62-5 12-5 LEC | PRR oe Ae 
66—Vancouver........... 7°8 | 7-2 | 57 68-6 | 28-7 | a22-8 | 3-5 59-8 58-6 11-6 DISH. lace ataielese ne 
67—Victoria.............. 8-1] 7-5 | 57-3 | 68-4 | 30-5 | a20-2 |] 3-4 60 58-6 12-517 DIOME) | 3 Sooke 
68—Nanaimo............. 8 7-9 | 60 72-5 | 32 a23 3°9 67 66-7 1208) t DOR OU, etre coe 
69—Prince Rupert........} 8-9] 8 52 73°5 | 34 a23-7 | 4-5 53-7 70 es ilo bee | Bieeeesr ut cee 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and Be. c. Calculated price 
h. Lignite. i. Poplar, ete. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold toa great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35 00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 
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per ton 





CO a a 


© a Pele ts 0 se ee 


11-00 


50 

hd: 00-6: 00 
h6-00-11-50 
h4-00-6-50 
10-213 
6:25-6-75 
9-50-11-00 
9-00-11-00 
10-75-11-75 
11-00-12-00 
10-50-11-50 
s7-70-8-20 
12-00-14-50 


per cord from price quoted. 
than the figures published (in bulk). 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, 

















Wood 
a z = 
= @ 
ao ee wD Sg nee 
B ar eo wane s8 1 sa8 gas 
o Oh oat ae Po ee BS nu 
“4 ED eo 2 22 Pate eb = 22 
(o} sa CS & Yo) Q om ou oa © Oy 
a) 0) je) nD 77) =) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
13-078 12-126 14-538 9-014 10-959 10-019 
12-140 9-050 10-250 6-600 2-200 6-000 
9-20-9-60 6:00 7°00 5-00 6:00)" |e eee 
BO See C4 oSCLeae Aol fo Ota Eeoiy cai el Poe ae ome tee 8-00 6-00 
12-50 9-00 10-00 BLOOM Mite sike. dele tate 5 6-00 
11- se 50 14-00 15-00 8-00 GOO slay: tale eae 
3-00 7-25 9-25 6-00 GrOOV ANOS. ae pane 
12-50 15-06 9-00 10-00 6-00 Oe isd ee. quae. 3 
13-25 9-00 0-00 6-50 7°5 e750 
12-960 aS 375 11-875 a -000 8-583 6-200 
213-00 0-00 12-00 -00 29-00 g 
11: 75- 14-00 13 6. 16.00}14- 00-17: 00 |6- 00-8: 00 | 7- 50-10- -00 8-00-9-00 
13-00 9-00 10-00 OO Lees ee. % c4-80-6-40 
pes Cpe jd 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 c4-50 
13-786 13-810 15-601 9-381 10-981 11-876 
14-00 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 
14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 
14-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 
Sie BER as c]4.67-17.33|¢16-00-18-67| ©10-67 c13-33 10-00 
nb aeleiret ee [aes CLOSC Mee ca er ede CL2<O0) pee ee a te 
12-00-13 -00 12-00 ea 18-00 ee c12-00 
LD 00 ¢ 1233; cncel tL eM Gl oe O0's, de i onsite lars S00. ies eet 
12-50-14-00 16-00 |17- het 00 10.00-12.00}12- 00-13: 60 16-00 
12-50-14-00 c16-00 c17-23 7-00 9-00 c9-00 
12-424 13-205 16-040 10-071 12-387 41-194 
13-50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7°50 
Sais 4 tyencte eae eee roa eee C16. 005 Hee. eee ia, Chie20, ele ft. 
13-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 
11-50-12-50 14-00- 15-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 
11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 
12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 
14-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 e7°72 
12-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 
210-50 g g g zg g 
212-00 g g g g g 
11-50-13-00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-50 
12-50 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 8-348 
10-00-12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 
10-75-12-50 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 9-00 
10-60-12-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 T4000, Bi nee NG oe 
12-00 10-00 c15-00 6-00 CO OO Ae ee}. 2 iat 
11-00-13-00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 
12-00-13-00 |.......... ESO. rene. e11-25 c11-25 
11-00-12-00 |14.00-15.00 COE OOM Mee oe ceed os Ld. Sry tee ce20-00 
1200 beter sees oe ©1800, eels els. c16-00 |c9-00-15-00 
212-00 g c & 226-00 g e & 22-00 Ice & g18-00 
13-00-15-00 }.......... TSEOO chaates aera 13-50 13-50 
11-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 4-00-10-00 
Se ee 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
15200 eee ee c15-00-17-25].......... c10-50-15-00 12-75 
11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 |e12-00-15-00]............ 
16-00 10-00 13-50 6-00-7-00 10275, gle is ate 
11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 c 6-50 
13-50 12-00 14-00 11-00 13 QOURI ea 
13-50 12-00 13-00 11-00 1 SCC CTE (eo 
14-750 11-000 12-125 7-250 S625 14s ae te. 
15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 Ss50 rhe eee 2.4: |: 
14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 SED PW ee. ck woe 
17-875 8-250 12-000 8-833 10-625 12-3383 
17-00-1750 | occc. ss... 14-00 11-00 |10-00-12-00 13-00 
19-00 17-00 18-50 6-50 350 ier Wee ease 
17-00-20-00 19-50 110-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 
LLGHZD.|peety nls CED O00 ieee peo. c14-00 c14-00 
145000) eee) s Seek eye tees 9-000 11-333 10-0600 
£ £ g g g 
BCG Ceci. ee [o CHND Mises Coenen eae ect oie, GRR Cael [eae eae ema 12500 Bie. d ee 
LOWOUM goa) cs Al ekeag har us, 6-00 c8-00 c7-00 
{10 00-14: 00) 3 hisses bie cckd lates 12-00 14-00 13-00 
AEROS, otal ahs cogs. 9-500 10-167 5-504 
SRE AEE IDR SIE, Oe ete Wale Mees. 12-00 16-00 5-00 
ES°U0-1 POD Doe ae. te 9-00 11-75 c7-50 
Ate Os | estat et | trope ee 9-00 LOA7 bet | Str een 
LLIN Saad dings Se Se ee OOO keeee ary oma tte 
Tee as et ee et fe ees, 7:50 4-25 
MP OOH. Bh OCS a Eta. 8-00 10-00 4-77 
ODT G OL 5.065 GGHOO Saat OEE CCRT ET [OSI REERe er(aemR 6-00 





k. N 





d. Higher price for Petroleum coke. 


others $30-$35. 








{. Petroleum coke. 
New houses as high as $40 per month. 
8. Delivered from mines. 




































F : Rent 
3 cee . 1 
a Tit ales ace ao8k 
© |S9)/ cS sad pees ad 
me Teyl OSEaSe |Opaa Sa 
om 182] 8o58s (Go go8q 
S jae] 9ag.g | 2 2 So-3 A 
a [S88] F8SS5 |Foscsy 
§ (ea) xo RP alte ages 
0 lea |a nD 
c c $ $ 
31-1 |11-0 27-485 19-687 
33°8 112-6 22-449 14-917 
33-35;10 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 
35 13-3 20-00 14-00 
32 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 
34-35)10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 
35 15 {20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
32 12 {20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 
30 15 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 
32-4 |14-4 27-000 19-250 
32-35)13 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 
30-32}10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 
30 {J0-J1 25-00 18-00 
35 12 18-00 15-00- 
29-8 |10-8 23°167 15-188 
30 11-7|27-00-32-00 ]............ 
30 10 {20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 
29-30}10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 
30 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 
28 9-1118-00-20-00 |10-00-12-00 
27-28)12-5/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 
30 15 16-00 11-00 
35 8-10, 25-00—-40-00 |16-00-25-00 
28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 
29-1 | 9-8 28-768 20-900 
32 10 |{25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
30-32/10 |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 
28 10 /|18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 
25 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
33 8 |20-00-35-00 |15-C0-25-00 
27-30)10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 
30 10 {18-00-25-00 |13-00-15-00 
30 6-7|25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 
230 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 
225 6 130-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
25 7 {25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 
28-30;10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
26 9 25-00 |16-00-20-00 
27-28110 124-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 
28-30} 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 
25-27|/10 |20-00-24-00 |14-00-16-00 
25 10 |30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 
24-25114 130-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 
25 9-5|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
28 12-5}25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
230 12 }40-00-50-00 130-00-35-00 
30-32}10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 
30 8-3) 15-00-25 -00 12-00-20-00 
35 12-1/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 
30 10 n 25-00 
27-30)10-8 22-00 14-00 
35 10 p 25-00-35 -00 
30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
35 8-3}25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
32:0 115-0 35-000 24-500 
28-30/15 {35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 
35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 
34-4 110-8 35-600 20°400 
35 8-3}80-00-50-00 80-00 
35 10 {25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
30-35) 10 35-00 25-00 
35 15 35-00 20-00 
32-6 |11-3 28-750 20-750 
g {11-7/20- ita 00 }15-00-20-00 
35 10 T 
35 10 35 - 00 25-00 
30 15 |20-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
30 10 30-00 18-00 
j35-1 112-5 26-200 20-625 
40 15 20°00 18-00 
40 12 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 
37-5 {11 130°00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
35 13 |18°00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 
380 9 29-00 25-00 
28 15 |20-00-22-00 |16-00-18-00 
35 13-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 
35 12 /|30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 












SO NOOR tobe 


zg. Natural gas used extensively. 
m. For new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


DecemMsBeErR, 1927 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Commodities 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
JI.—Animals and their Products........... 
IiI.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—Iron “te ita Products. Wo) ojo. Sh. asc 


er re 


due 
VIII. Soitenissls and Allied Products. . 


Classified according to origin: 


Uf Marine ccs sceseersecnrienin 


re) 


’ All raw (or partly manufactured) 
All manufactured (full or chiefly) 


Classified according to Purpose: 


se eeeee 


I.—Consum_ers’ Goons (Groups A AND B). 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco........ 
Beverages's. eGo eee celess eee tee 
Brendstuiish ws eet ies see. 5 Cee 
Chocolate 


CC er 


Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 
Milk and Milk Products................ 
Sugar, refined 


eee ee ere e reer ease rerereereves 


Ce ee es 


(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosi- 
iery and underwear) 
Househould equipment............ ie 
HUPUTEULO sii Se reeset Ch, ees ae 
Glassware and pottery............... 
Miscellancots e825, io. eds oe 


Cr i a, ee er ey 


Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
DUPDMES ee. te rae eo tts «BS ne oe 
Miscellaneoust: Vee leat: vadea oe eres. 


(D) Producers’ Materials................. 
Building and Construction Materials... . 
EATEN IO OT. Ly RONEN ard Men bootable 


Manufacturers’ Materials................. 
For Textile and Clothing Industries.... 
Horurinaustry.cre eee. mene oe 
Bor leather Industry...-400 ee. «eee ee 
For Metal Working Industries.......... 
For Chemical Using Industries... 

For Meat Packing Industries........... 
For Milling and other Industries........ 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... .. 





No. of 
com- 


mo- 


dities 











Nov.| Nov.| Nov.}Nov.| Nov.| Oct.| Nov. 
1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925] 1926 | 1927 | 1927 


-— | —_— _ | —____ } —-__—___. — |__| —__ | —_ | | ——_— |] —___—_ | ____. 


111-6/149-8)220- 2234-4) 287-6) 178-2)137-2/138-2]169-5]171-5}162-3/161-6]160-5 
102-5} 119-9}179-4)198-7| 204-8) 154-6]139-8]137-6]124-6]152-5)142-5/145-7/146-1 
97 -8/133-3/269-9/281-4)303-3)165-0/183-7| 204-1) 193-2]187-91155-81173-4]172+1 
94-3)100-1)139-4/171-6}241-6!202-5]171-0]178-5|156-9]159- 91155-51154 - 3/154-3 
97-+7|151-8}227-3)201-8)244-4/185-7)157-4]167-5/154-8]147-1/145-7|142-2)141-4 


96 -2/137-3]144-2]135-6]137-7| 98-6/100-2| 95-4 99-8 108-0} 97-7) 93-6] 94-4 


94-5} 102-2}144-9] 163-8) 197-5|205-4/187-1]182-5)177-8|177-2|174-5|170-2|170-2 
103-0} 123-1)187-3]185-4)223-3|184-7/165-6]163 -8] 154- 8/156 -8]157-8]/152-4/151-7 


110-6) 143 -4)212 +3) 232-5} 258-2) 164-2}133 -3/125-3]127-0]166-7/ 155-3] 155-2|157-2 
98-8} 107-1) 172-5)177-5) 173-5] 142-3}137-6] 130-6] 156-3]162-8] 148-4] 161-7/159-7 
94-3} 100-1) 139-4)171-6)241-6]202-5/171-0/178-5]156-9|159-2|155-5)154-3/154-3 
95-8/121-5)166-1)167-8)196-2)175-6]158-3]156-4/151-5/151-1]147-6}143-1]143+1 
104-2/133-4| 189-2) 206-0)244-0/168-4/145 -9}142-9]155 -5|160- 2/153 -0/153-7| 153-6 
101-0} 180-4) 196-9) 204-4} 242 -0/180-0)154-1]156-4|158-4/157-0]149-2)148-1)147-6 


101-3) 120-6)172-8) 191-7) 226-1) 174-4/151-9) 151-9) 150-6] 164-4) 158-5/154-5]154-1 
105 - 6) 132-3}193 -3/ 207-6) 244-4)170-7/146-5) 149-7) 151-2/170-5)156-7| 156-2] 155-2 
101-7/125-2/197-5)218-2|249-7/176-0| 202-7] 228-7| 236-6]244-1| 224-6] 231-7/ 240-6 


92-9] 97-9]135-0}150-6|182-3]174-8]169-0 167-0 159-3 147-0151 -9]160-9]160-7 
96-0)165 -8)146-9)171-6 203 -1)179-2/158 5) 154-5] 149-9) 156-8) 169-8) 152-3)152-4 


105-3} 128-5} 181 -3)232-5|260-2/186-3]160-6|159 -9]156-7]150-9) 152-8) 155-8) 156-4 
93-0) 98-6]136-0) 152-3) 185-0)/176-9}157-8}152-8]147-7]158- 7/163 -3] 151-2) 151-2 
102-8} 107-3) 189-1) 245-3)323-4)249-4/219-6)228-2]194-8]194-8] 194-8] 194-8]194-8 
99 + 7/203 -2|247-4)336-9/490- 6/461 -6)363- 2) 274-7] 263 -3/321 -6]321 -3/320-6/320-1 
92-9} 97-9]135-0) 150-6] 182-3)174-8]156-2}151-6]146-7|157-5)]162-2|149-9]149-9 


193 -4/130-7/ 195-0) 206-2) 241 -9]167-3) 143-3] 142-5] 153-8) 148-8] 143-3] 146-2] 146-9 


94-4)101-1)146- 0) 164-6) 197 -1/206-5/ 188-0) 185-2) 181-2|180-7/180-4/175-5)175-6 
98-1} 117-8}203 -9} 216-6] 264-5) 248-0) 211-6] 216-0) 204-2] 204-2} 205-2) 204-2) 205-2 


94-5) 99-9}142-1)161-5}194-1/206-4/187-9]184-4]180-6]180-7}180-8]175-5)175-5 
92+3]138 - 2) 244-5) 242-3/268-6)200-5/186-5) 199-5] 192-3/177-4) 164-4] 169-5] 169-5 


104-4) 133 -9)200-3)/210- 7/246 -8/163 - 0/138 -5] 137-9] 150-8]145 -3] 139 -4/143-0/143-8 
93-8] 103-8] 150-5} 175-0} 214-9] 183-2/163-0|167-3]151-5|152-7/147-8)148-31148-1 
91-1} 92-3) 180-4)163-8}206-4]180-0/161-2]167-4]146-1]149-6] 148 -0/149 -3/149-3 
102+ 2/159 -4)264-3}303 -2/313-7/173-3]182-6]192-5]190-8}189-5}172-6]161-2]157-8 
100-0) 128-2} 191-9]192-4/227-7|192-6| 165-8] 164-9] 162-0]157-6]145 -0)144-3/144-2 


106-8) 140-8) 211-7) 218 -8)254- 0/158 -4/ 132-9] 131-3) 151-2|143 -6) 137-4) 141-8] 142-8 


96-2]134-2)274-1)286-8)310-2|157-3]189-6]212-4]196-9|190-0]151-6)172-4]172-9 
72-4) 83-0) 237-3] 445 -6)477 -5| 264-4] 270-1] 264-3] 218-0}270-1/420-6]441 -8]432-2 


108 -4/ 138-6] 188-8] 209-9] 295-8]186-7]147-5]152-3)158-6|150-5] 149-2/143-9]145-2 
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(Continued from page 1356) 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living | 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of working men’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
figures for 1927, As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light group, gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4, 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926, The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 


51297—7 


1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 











*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 


following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 1385.7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 1381.6; 1926, 181.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 148.0; 1922, 163.1; 1923, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 198.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices continued, sir- 
Join steak being down from an average of 
30.8 cents per pound in October to 30.4 cents 
in November; round steak from 25.4 cents 
per pound in October to 25 cents in November ; 
rib! roast from 23.7 cents per pound in 
October to 23.2 cents in November; and 
shoulder roast from 17.2 cents per pound in 
October to 17.1 cents in November. Prices 
in the maritime provinces were somewhat 
higher, but these advances were more than 
offset by declines in most other localities. 
Mutton fell from an average of 29 cents per 
pound in October to 27.8 cents in November. 
Fresh pork was lower in most localities, aver- 
aging 27.5 cents per pound, as compared with 
' 28.5 cents in October. Bacon was down from 
38.8 cents per pound to 38.4 cents. In fresh 
fish cod steak and halibut advanced. Finnan 
haddie was slightly lower. Lard rose from 
an average price of 21.9 cents per pound in 
October to 22.1 cents in November. 


Eggs were substantially higher, fresh averag- 
ing 57.7 cents per dozen in November, as 
compared with 52.6 cents in October, and 
46.3 cents in September; and cooking aver- 
aging 49.7 cents per dozen in November, 47 
cents in October and 42.2 cents in September. 
Milk averaged 12.1 cents per quart in No- 
vember, as compared with 11.9 cents in 
October. Higher prices were reported from 
New Glasgow, Quebec, Sherbrooke, St. Hya- 
cinthe, St. John’s, Thetford Mines, Hull, Ot- 
tawa, Timmins, Winnipeg, Brandon, Prince 
Albert and Victoria. The seasonal advance 
in the price of butter continued, dairy aver- 
aging 42.4 cents per pound in November, as 
compared with 41.6 cents in October, and 
creamery averaging 46.5 cents per pound in 
November, as compared with 46.3 cents in 
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October. Cheese was up from an average of 
31.3 cents per pound in October to 31.9 
cents in November. 

A decline in the price of bread was reported 
from New Westminster and Vancouver. Soda 
biscuits were unchanged in the average. Flour 
was slightly lower, averaging 5.2 cents per 
pound. Canned vegetables showed little 
change. Beans were down from an average 
of 8.1 cents per pound in October to 7.9 cents 
in November. The price of onions continued 
to decline, averaging 4.6 cents per pound in 
November, as compared with 4.8 cents in 
October. Potatoes were slightly higher, the 
price per ninety pounds being up from $1.58 
in October to $1.65 in November. Prices in 
most localities in the prairie provinces and in 
British Columbia were lower, but these de- 
clines were more than offset by advances in 
the eastern provinces. Evaporated apples 
rose from an average of 18.8 cents per pound 
in October to 19.4 cents in November. 
Prunes were lower at an average price of 14.3 
cents per pound. Raisins and currants were 
unchanged. Granulated sugar was unchanged 
in the average, slightly higher prices in some 
localities being offset by declines in others. 
Coffee and tea showed little change. Anthra- 
cite coal averaged $16.35 per ton, as compared 
with $16.32 in October. Higher prices were 
reported from Moncton, Three Rivers, Thet- 
ford Mines and Sarnia. Hardwood was up 
from an average of $12.07 per cord to $12.13. 
Coal oil averaged slightly lower at 31.1 cents 
per gallon. No changes were reported in 
rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 

The movement in grain prices during the 
month was mixed. Wheat advanced slightly 
from an average of $1.44 per bushel in October 
to $1.45 in November. The low price for the 
month was $1.394 reached on the 4th and the 
high $1.52 on the 22nd. Lower crop estimates 
and good export demand, together with re- 
ports of poor Australian and Argentine crops, 
were said to be the factors tending to- 
ward higher prices. Western barley rose 
from 781 cents per bushel to 814 cents 
and rye from 93% cents per bushel to 
99 cents. Corn declined from $1.02 per bushel 
to 99% cents; oats from 63} cents per bushel 
to 594 cents; and flax from $1.873 per bushel 
to $1.83. Flour followed the trend in wheat, 
advancing from $7.94 per barrel to $8.02. 
Rolled oats at Toronto fell from $4.25 per 
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bag to $3.85. Sugar was lower, granulated at 
Montreal being down from $6.12 to $6.03, 
and yellow from $5.743 to $5.65. Cotton seed 
oil was down from 144 cents per pound to 
14 cents and raw linseed oil from 92 cents per 
gallon to 88 cents. A grade of Indian tea ad- 
vanced 1 cent per pound to 53 cents. Coffee 
was also higher, Santos advancing from 233 
cents per pound to 27 cents. The price of 
potatoes, for the most part, was lower, Quebec 
grades at Montreal being down from $1.20 per 
bag to $1.04, Manitoba potatoes at Winnipeg 
from 86 cents per bushel to 75 cents, and New 
Brunswick potatoes at St. John from $3-3.25 
per barrel to $2.75. The price at Toronto was 
somewhat higher, being $1.59 per bag in No- 
vember, as compared with $1.484 in October. 
Raw rubber advanced, Ceylon being up from 
34, cents per pound to 372 cents. Western 
cattle at Winnipeg advanced from $7.37 per 
hundred pounds to $8.54 and choice steers at 
Toronto from $8.14 to $8.81. Hogs. at To- 
ronto were down from $10.31 per hundred 
pounds to $8.99 and sheep from $6.374 per 
hundred pounds to $6.125. In dressed beef 
fore-quarters at Toronto fell from $11 per 
hundred pounds to $10.75, and hindquarters 
from $17.60 per hundred pounds to $15.75. 
Dressed hogs were down from $16.50 per hun- 


November. 


| 


dred pounds to $14.25. Smoked ham fell from 
26-29 cents per pound to 264-274 cents. Best 
creamery butter at Montreal fell from 42 
cents per pound to 40 cents, and solids at 
Toronto from 414 cents per pound to 41 cents. 
Cheese at Toronto was 1 cent per pound lower 
at 23 cents. Lard declined from 154 cents 
per pound to 143 cents. Fresh eggs were sub- 
stantially higher, extras being up from 55-60 
cents per dozen in October to 70 cents in 
Calf skins rose from 19-20 cents 
per pound to 22-23 cents. Harness leather was 
up from 50 cents per pound to 53 cents. Raw 
cotton at New York was down from 21 cents 
per pound to 204 cents, due, it was said, to 
lessening demand and probable curtailment of 
cotton goods output. Raw silk declined from 
$4.95 per pound to $4.85. Wool showed an 
advance of from 1 to 2 cents per pound. Jute 
was down from $9.05 per cwt. to $8.44. In 
non-ferrous metals copper rose from $15.05 per 
ewt. to $15.30; copper sheets from 21 cents 
per pound to 217 cents; copper wire from 18 
cents per pound to 184 cents; lead from $6 
per hundred pounds to $6.15; and silver from 
56 cents per ounce to 572 cents. Tin declined 
from 613% cents per pound to 61 cents; spelter 
from $7.65 per hundred pounds to $7.224; and 
tin plate from $4.90 per box to $4.60. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


“THE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index number of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale ‘prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
Index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
141.4 for October as compared with 142.1 
for September. Foods declined 0.5 per cent, 
showing declines in cereals, meat and fish and 
an increase in other foods. Non-foods also 
declined 0.5 per cent with declines in iron 
and steel, other metal products and cotton 
and advances in other textiles and other 
articles. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05100, was 181.6 for October, a de- 
cline of one per cent from the September 
level. Cereals and meat declined 2.6 per cent, 
other foods 2 per cent, textiles one per cent 
while minerals advanced 0.6 per cent and 
the miscellaneous group 0.8 per cent. 


The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 120.6 for October, 
showing a decline of 0.7 per cent on the 
previous month and} being the lowest recorded 
since 1915. Foods declined 3.5 per cent with 
a decrease of 9 per cent in animal foods and 
slight increases in vegetable foods and sugar, 
coffee and tea. Industrial materials were 1.2 
per cent higher with increases in minerals 
and sundries and a: slight decline in textiles. 


Cosr or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July 1914= 
100, was 169 at November 1, as against 167 
at October 1. Foods rose two points, owing 
to a seasonal increase in the price of eggs and 
slight increases in milk, potatoes, cheese and 
fish. The other groups, rent, clothing, fuel 
and light and sundries showed no change. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914=100, was 837 
in September, a decline of 1.5 per cent from 
the previous month. All groups showed de- 
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clines or no change with the exception of hide 
and leather products which advanced 1.7 per 
cent. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a working class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921=100, 
was 206.30 for October as compared with 
204.11 for September, a decrease of one per 
cent. Foods, rent and lodging, clothing and 
sundries advanced while heat and light de- 
clined. 7 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Statistique Générale, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 600 for October, showing a 
decline of 2.1 per cent from the September 
level. Foods declined 4.9 per cent with de- 
creases in all groups. Industrial materials de- 
clined 0.3 per cent with declines in minerals 
and metals and textiles and an increase in the 
various industrial materials group. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Priczes—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 139.8 for the monthly average for 
October, an advance of 0.1 per cent over 
the September level. Colonial products ad- 
vanced 0.9 per cent and manufactured goods 
1.5 per cent while industrial raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods declined 0.1 per 
cent and agricultural products 0.9 per cent. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
for October, on the base 1913-14=100, was 
150.2 for October, an advance of 2.1 per cent 
over the September level with advances in all 
groups, the most marked being in rent which 
rose 8.9 per cent over the previous month. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913=100, was 484.44 for October, show- 
ing an increase of 0.1 per cent over Sep- 
tember. Foods rose 2.1 per cent with in- 
creases in both animal and vegetable products. 
Industrial materials declined 0.7 per cent with 
declines in all groups, with the exception of 
vegetable products and the sundries group 
which showed advances. 


New Zealand 


WHo.eEsaLe Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
average annual aggregate expenditure, four 


chief centres, 1909-19183=1000, was 1,543 for 
September, an advance of 0.2 per cent over 
August. In consumers’ goods, foodstuffs rose 
while non-foods declined slightly. In’ pro- 
ducers’ materials, materials for farming indus- 
try rose, materials for building and construc- 
tion declined and materials for other indus- 
tries rose. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 97.0 for October as compared 
with 96.5 for September and 95.2 for August, 
showing an advance of 4 of one per cent over 
the September level. Farm products declined 
while foodstuffs rose. There was practically 
no change in textile products and house- 
furnishing goods while slight decreases are 
shown for fuel and lighting, metals and metal 
products, building materials and miscellaneous 
commodities. 

The Annalist index number of wholesale 
commodity prices, on the base 1913=100, was 
148.2 for November, showing a decline of 0.4 
per cent from the October level with de- 
clines in all groups with the exception of farm 
products which rose slightly. 

Dun’s index number showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities rose 
to $191.715 on November 1, a gain of 0.8 per 
cent over the October 1 level, with slight in- 
creases in al] groups with the exception of 
breadstuffs which declined 2.1 per cent. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July 1914=100, was 163.7 for October 
as compared with 162.8 for September. Food, 
fuel and light and sundries advanced while 
shelter and clothing each declined one point. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, on the base 1913=100, was 158.0 for 
October as compared with 158.2 for Septem- 
ber, the decline being accounted for by slight 
decreases in the food and the clothing groups. 
Other groups showed no change. 


The International Harvester Company is 
said to have carried out successful tests of 
mechanical cotton pickers. The machines this 
year picked from 80 to 90 per cent of the open 
cotton in this state. Each machine displaces 
about 20 hand pickers. The mechanism is so 
finely adjusted that no harm is done to the 
plant. It is hoped that the new device will 
eventually eliminate the employment of. chil- 
dren in the cotton fields in the Southern 
States. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Action for Damages in Dominion Court not 
Barred by Provincial Act 


SEAMAN employed as a boat puller on 

a fishing boat died as the result of a 
collision between the boat and the steamer 
Catala in the territorial waters of Canada on 
the Pacific Ocean. Action for damages was 
brought against the owners of the steamship 
by the widow and infant children of the de- 
ceased. The Exchequer Court of Canada 
(British Columbia Admiralty District) found 
that the man’s death was caused by the negli- 
gence of the ship, and awarded damages to 
the amount of $20,000. Apart from the ques- 
tions of fact, objections were taken in law 
against the jurisdiction of the court because of 
an “adjudication and determination” by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia in the exercise of its supposed 
powers under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, (Revised Statutes of British Columbia, 
1924, chapter 278, section 12 (3)) which reads 
as follows :— 

Where an action in respect of an injury is 
brought against an employer by a workman or 
a dependant, the Board shall have jurisdiction, 
upon the application of any party to the action, 
to adjudicate and determine whether the action 
is one the right to bring which is taken away 
by this Part, and such adjudication and deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive; and if 
the Board determines that the action is one 
the right to bring which is taken away by this 
Part the action shall be for ever stayed. 

On the application of the owners the Board 
declared that the right of the applicants to 
take action against them was taken away by 
this section of the Act. The court, on the 
other hand, held that the provision of the 
Compensation Act quoted above does not ex- 
tend to an action for damages in Admiralty, 
first because the province has no power to 
deprive a litigant of a cause of action given 
by Dominion legislation in a Dominion Court; 
- and second, because an action for damages 
in admiralty is not barred by an election to 
take a remedy in respect to personal injury 
outside the Admiralty Court. 


—(Exchequer Court of Canada, B.C. Ad- 
miralty District—Dagsland versus “ Catala.”) 


Compensation Based on Average Wage 


A longshoreman employed by .a steamship 
company in the Province of Quebec sustained 
injuries in the course of employment, involv- 
ing a reduction in his earning power by one- 


half. He claimed compensation at the rate 
of $19.50 per week, and a capital sum of $2,500, 
alleging that his wages with the company 
were at the rate of 65 cents an hour, or $39 
for a week of six days of 10 hours each. The 
company questioned the amount of the claim 
on the ground that longshoremen rarely 
worked full time or regularly earned $39 per 
week, and contended that the amount of the 
compensation awarded should be based on the 
actual earnings of the men in the class of 
labour to which the claimant belonged. 

The section of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act governing the rate of compensation is as 
follows:— 

7328. The wages upon which the rent is based, 
shall be, in the case of a workman engaged 
in the business during the twelve months next 
before the accident, the actual remuneration 
allowed him during such time, whether in money 
or in kind. 

In the case of workmen employed less than 
twelve months before the accident, such wages 
shall be the actual remuneration which they 
have received since they were employed in the 
business, plus the average remuneration received 
by workmen of the same class during the time 
necessary to complete the twelve months. 


Tf the work is not continuous the year’s 
wages shall be calculated both according to the 
remuneration received while the work went on, 
and according to the workman’s earnings dur- 
ing the rest of the year. 

In the case where the workman receives a 
fixed wage, he shall not be found, in calculating 
the year’s wages, to take into account any re- 
cetey ne he may have received for overtime 
work. 


Interpreting these provisions, Mr. Justice . 
Bond, who heard the case at Montreal, stated 
as follows: “I hold that, in the case of a 
variable salary based upon a fixed rate of 
wage, as distinguished from a fixed wage, in 
order to ascertain the daily wages which shall 
form the basis of the calculation of compen- 
sation to which the injured party is entitled, 
recourse must be had to the average of normal 
days, as near as possible to the day upon which 
the person was injured. For it is to be ob- 
served that the Act does not say ‘on the day 
of the accident,’ but ‘at the time of the accl- 
dent, and the word ‘time’ is broad enough 
to include a period extending over the days 
preceding the accident.” 

Upon this basis the amount of compensation 
ordered to be paid to the workman was fixed 
at $1,246.60, with interest and costs. 


—(Quebec - Laporte versus Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, Limited). 
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Title of Doctor Illegal for Drugless Prac- 
titioner 


A drugless practitioner who had obtained a 
degree of Doctor of Osteopathy in the State 
of Missouri was prosecuted in a police mag- 
istrate’s court under the Medical Act of On- 
tario (Revised Statutes, 1914, chapter 161, sec- 
tion 49, re-enacted 1925, chapter 48), on the 
ground that he assumed and used the title 


‘ ? 


“doctor” in the course of his practice. The 
magistrate discharged the accused, holding that 
the title was not employed as an occupational 
designation but only in a scholastic sense. On 
appeal, the Ontario Supreme Court reversed 
the magistrate’s decision, holding that the term 
doctor had been used in an occupational sense, 
contrary to the Act, which prohibited its use 
by a person not registered under the Ontario 
Medical Act. 


—(Ontario - Rex versus Pocock). 


Wages Governed by Contractor’s Place of 
Domicile 


A New York painting company had a con- 
tract for the interior painting of a hotel at 
Washington, D.C. The wage scale for painters 
is $10.50 a day for five days a week in New 
York, and $9 for 54 days a week in Wash- 
ington. When the company attempted to hire 
painters on the Washington scale the local 
officials of the Brotherhood of Painters and 
Paperhangers insisted that the higher scale 
should be paid. The Brotherhood was en- 
joined by a lower court from interference in 
the matter, but when the case was heard on 
its merits the injunction- was dissolved and the 
company appealed. The District of Columbia 
Court of appeals sustained the rule of the 
union that a contractor domiciled in one city 
and having a contract in another city must 
adopt the scale which calls for the highest 
wages and the shortest week. The court held 
that this rule was not arbitrary or illegal and 
that the enforcement of these rules by brother- 
hood officials was not a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or in violation of the anti-trust 
laws. 
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